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Edward  Alexander. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Continued  from  page  410,  Vol.  XXIV.) 

Limerick,  Eleventh  mo.,  1831. 

My  dear  Friend, — My  mind  seemed  turned 
toward  thee,  with  fervent  desire  lor  thy  pre- 
servation in  eveiy  respect,  and  that  nothing 
may  be  able  to  separate  thee  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  I 
believe  thou  hast  been  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
His  redeeming  love  toward  Himself;  that  He 
has,  in  His  unutterable  mercy  and  goodness, 
clearly  shown,  to  the  eye  of  thy  spiritual  un- 
derstanding, the  transiloriness  and  uncertainty 
of  all  sublunary  things,  their  unsatisfying  na- 
ture, and  of  what  shadows  they  are  composed. 

It  is  a  great  favour  to  have  that  eye  opened 
in  us  which  can  see  thus,  because  it  leads  us 
to  look  toward  "that  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions," and  encourages  us  to  persevere  in  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness,  following  in 
implicit  obedience  the  Captain  of  our  Salva- 
tion. Oh!  that  all  within  us,  my  dear  friend, 
may  bow  low  before  our  Holy  Head,  who 
continues  to  be  the  preserver  and  protector  of 
His  church  and  people,  in  the  midst  of  every 
trial  permitted. 

May  faith  and  confidence  in  His  mercy, 
through  our  holy  Redeemer,  grow  and  increase 
amongst  the  living  remnant  in  our  Israel. 
For  notwithstanding  the  very  great  declension 
and  giving  way  in  our  ranks,  it  is  cause  for 
humble  thankfulness  that  there  are  yet  pre- 
served those  whose  chief  concern  is  "  to  press 
toward  ihe  mark,  for  the  prize  of  our  high 
calling."  May  wo  be  found  amongst  this 
number;  if  we  are,  whatever  trials  may  be 
permitted  to  attend  us,  however  high  the  tem- 
pests may  rise,  ours  will  be  the  blessed  expe- 
rience, that  "  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters." 

Many  circumstances  have  of  late  occurred 
in  our  Society,  which  frequently  bring  to  my 
remembrance  the  intimation  given  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  Samuel,  "  I  will  do  8  thing  in  Israel, 
at  which,  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  hear- 
eth  it  shall  tingle."  I  apprehend  that  the 
effect  which  they  should  have  on  us  who  be- 
hold them,  is,  to  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Source  and  Fountain  of  all  good;  to  make 
us  more  humble,  and  deeply  lo  feel  our  de- 


pendance  on  him  ;  lo  "  put  our  mouth  in  the 
dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope." 

On  the  15th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1831, 
he  was  acknowledged  a  minister  in  unity. 

Eleventh  month  22nd. — The  many  snares 
laid  for  the  feet  of  the  Lord's  devoted  children, 
by  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  can  hardly 
be  described,  or  the  many  stratagems  he 
makes  use  of  to  take  them  unawares.  I  have 
been,  at  times,  deeply  tried  in  this  way,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  this  has  been  permitted,  not 
only  in  order  to  try  my  faith  in  the  all-pre- 
serving power  of  the  Lord,  but  also  [to  enable 
me  by  experience]  to  proclaim  it  to  others  who 
are,  or  who  may  be,  called  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Truth.  These,  indeed,  have  need  of 
the  whole  armour  of  light,  as  well  as  of  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  they  are  arm- 
ed to  fight  the  Lord's  battles. 

Twelfth  month  28th. — Be  assured,  fellow- 
traveller,  Zionward,  that  even  though  thou 
mayest  be  advanced  far  in  thy  spiritual  jour- 
ney, thou  hast  still  to  combat  with  the  cruel, 
unwearied  adversary.  He  will  strive  his  ut- 
most to  make  thee  cast  away  thy  confidence, 
so  that  thy  only  safety  consists  in  cleaving 
and  keeping  close  to  thy  guide  ;  thy  Moses  in 
the  wilderness!  even  thy  Holy  Redeemer,  who, 
with  a  mighty  hand  and  a  strelched-out  arm, 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  house  of  bondage;  therefore  ihy  only  safe- 
ty is,  in  keeping  close  to  Him  who  hath  dealt 
thus  marvellously  and  mercifully  with  thee. 

1832.  First  month  2nd. — Another  year 
has  just  passed  away,  and  I  have  entered  upon 
a  new  one.  Oh  my  soul,  continue  the  cry, 
"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
His  benefits  toward  me?"  If  thou  hast, 
through  the  unmerited  grace  and  mercy  of  thy 
precious  and  holy  Redeemer,  been  enabled,  in 
a  small  degree,  lo  "  bind  the  sacrifice  with 
cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar,"  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  His  holy  help  to  bind  it  yet 
closer.  And  now,  oh  my  soul,  set  thee  up 
way-marks,  even  His  past  adorable  and  won- 
derful mercies  extended  to  thee  ! 

First  month  6th. — What  a  deplorable  mis- 
take the  generality  of  mankind  appear  to 
make,  in  occupying  their  time  and  talents  as 
if  it  were  for  this  stale  of  existence,  and  not 
for  one  of  eternal  duration,  they  were  created. 
Oh,  how  awful  will  this  appear,  when  the  mor- 
tal is  desired  to  put  on  immortality  :  when  the 
soul  stands,  disrobed  of  its  tabernacle  of  clay, 
in  the  presence  of  its  Maker !  Surely,  we 
never  were  created  to  live  in  this  world,  merely 
to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  or  to  accumu- 
late earthly  treasure  ?  No!  believe  most  as- 
suredly, whoever  thou  art,  or  whatever  thy 
situation  in  life  may  be,  thou  wast  created  for 
a  nobler  purpose,  even  not  to  live  unto  thyself, 
but  lo  Him  who  died  for  thee  and  rose  again  ; 


and  if  thou  dost  not  believe  this,  and  dost  not 
endeavour  to  live  to  the  glory  and  praise  of 
Him  who  created  thee,  know,  most  assuredly, 
that  thy  destruction  will  be  of  thyself,  when 
thou  shall  hear  the  awful  sentence,  "  Depart 
fiom  me,  1  know  you  not." 

(Without  date.) — Although  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Saviour,  and  all  that  come  unto 
the  Father  must  come  by  Him,  yet  as  He  came 
not  to  save  men  in  their  sins,  but  from  their 
sins,  there  must  be  a  co-operation  with  Him 
in  His  work,  as  a  Redeemer  to  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  as  a  Saviour  to  save  us 
from  our  sins.  We  must  experience  Him,  as 
a  refiner,  as  a  purifier,  as  a  sanctifier,  before 
we  can  know  Him  as  our  justifier ;  so  that  it 
is  by  His  carrying  forward  His  own  living 
work  in  each  of  our  souls,  that  He  becomes  to  us 
a  Saviour  indeed  ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  know 
Him  thus,  that  we  can  call  Him  Lord.  Here 
our  own  works  are  excluded,  but  Christ's 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  God,  and  Christ 
makes  His  righteousness  ours,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  by  our  submission  to  [His] 
power ;  and  thus  we  come  to  experience  Him 
to  be  made  unto  us,  by  the  Father,  "  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  und  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption." 

Fourth  month  13th. — It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  record  a  desire,  lo  prefer  a  petition  with  the 
lip  and  tongue,  and  yet  not  to  have  the  heart 
engaged  therein.  I  often  fear  this  with  regard 
to  myself.  Cleanse  me  [O  Lord]  from  all  my 
impurities  ;  make  me  sincere ;  purify  my  heart ; 
preserve  me  in  this  wintry  season  ;  look  at  me 
with  an  eye  of  pity,  for  Thou  knowest  all  my 
weakness,  unworlhiness,  and  my  manifold  in- 
firmities. 

On  the  19th  of  the  Fourth  month,  he  ob- 
tained a  ceriilicate  from  his  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  visit  the  different  meetings  in  the  province 
of  Ulster.  In  conversation  with  his  wife,  he 
told  her,  that  he  had  been  much  tried  and  dis- 
couraged at  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  family, 
on  account  of  the  cholera,  which  was  then  in 
England,  and  expected  to  visit  these  shores; 
but  that  Almighty  Goodness  had  marvellously 
condescended  to  his  weakness,  and  given  him 
the  assurance,  that  his  family  should  be  all 
kept  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  that 
they  should  meet  again  in  peace  and  safety. 
This  was  a  great  support  to  both  him  and  his 
wife,  during  the  trying  time  that  ensued,  for 
the  most  part  of  which  they  were  separated. 
He  left  home  on  the  20th,  to  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  Clonmel,  from  which  place 
he  writes  to  his  wife — "  I  am  rather  strength- 
ened in  the  belief,  that  I  am  in  the  way  of  my 
duly,  which  is  consoling;  and  from  my  feel- 
ings I  humbly  believe  (all  unworthy  as  I  am) 
thai  what  I  expressed  to  thee,  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  my  departure,  will  be  our  experience  ; 
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for  which  belief,  renewedly  confirmed  since 
(then),  together  with  all  the  other  mercies 
conferred  upon  us,  may  our  spirits  bow  low 
before  Him,  who  has  thus  marvellously  helped 
us,  in  humble  acknowledgment  thereof;  and 
that  we  may  endeavour  to  prove  our  love  to 
Him,  by  seeking  to  do  His  holy  will  and  com- 
mandments." 

Clonmel,  Fourth  month  24th. — I  may  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that  1  feel  belter  than  when 
I  left  home;  and  believe  that  if  favoured  to 
keep  low  before  the  Lord,  strength  will  be 
every  way  mercifully  vouchsafed,  equal  to  the 
rrqui rings  of  Him  who  has  hitherto  gone  be- 
fore, leading  and  guiding  as  He  sees  meet. 
Oh!  may  I  be  as  nothing  before  Him,  for  I 
am  assured  that  this  is  the  safe  slate  for  us  ; 
when  we  are  really  humbled  before  Him,  He 
then  regards  us  for  good.  The  conclusive 
meeting  was,  I  believe,  mercifully  owned  by 
our  Holy  Head. 

From  Clonmel  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  to 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  from  whence  he 
writes, 

Fourth  month  28th. — I  desire  humbly  to 
acknowledge  the  many  favours  still  in  unme- 
rited mercy  continued.  The  cholera  does  not 
yet  appear  to  have  made  much  progress  here, 
but  I  apprehend  that  if  there  be  not  a  turning 
from  sin  and  iniquity  amongst  the  people,  it 
will  yet  visit  more  severely.  I  think  it  awful 
that  this  visitation  is  not  more  laid  to  heart  :  it 
does  not  appear  to  make  the  impression  which 
it  ought  to  do. 

This  is  indeed  a  weighty  undertaking  ;  yet 
I  know  that  He  who  puts  forth  in  the  work,  is 
able  to  help  those  whom  He  sees  meet  thus  to 
employ;  and  although  the  grain  of  faith  has 
at  times  been  almost  lost  sight  of,  yet  a  secret 
hand  has  been  extended,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be 
altogether  made  shipwreck  of;  and  if  consist- 
ent with  the  Master's  will,  I  humbly  crave 
even  ever  so  small  an  increase  thereof. 

Belfast,  (First-day)  Fifth  month  6th. — 1 
arrived  at  Lisburn  last  evening,  and  attended 
their  two  meetings  here  this  day,  which  were 
favoured  seasons,  and  I  desire  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. Hitherto  I  have  been  cared  for,  and 
helped,  far  beyond  my  deserts,  and  I  humbly 
trust  I  may  be  preserved  from  doing  or  receiv- 
ing harm.  Truly,  my  walk  in  the  field  of  la- 
bour seems  like  as  "  on  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire;"  so  that  I  feel,  yea  sensibly  feel, 
that  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing. 

I  think  my  heavenly  Father  has  helped  me, 
and  I  fervently  desire  that  all  my  reliance 
may  be  upon  Him  ;  that  I  may  "  trust  in  Him 
with  all  my  heart,  and  not  lean  to  my  own 
understanding." 

He  writes  from  Lisburn  on  the  9th  : — 

"Since  I  wrote  last  I  attended  meetings  at 
Lower  Grange,  Antrim,  and  Ballinderry,  at 
each  of  which  best  help  was  afforded." 

On  Fourth-day,  he  had  a  meeting  at  Rich- 
hill,  and  on  Fifth-day  attended  that  in  Lisburn, 
after  which  he  was  at  an  appointed  meeting  at 
Hillsborough,  where  he  had  very  close  labour. 
He  proceeded  thence  to  Lurgan  and  Moyallen, 
from  which  place,  on  the  13th,  he  writes, 

"I  ask  for  help, and  I  think  it  has  not  been 
withheld  :  surely,  when  I  consider  my  own 
weakness  and  insufficiency,  it  ought  to  produce 
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unfeigned  and  humble  gratitude,  when  qualifi- 
cation is  experienced  to  handle  the  Word  of 
Life;  and  that  such  has  been  the  case  I  have 
no  cause  to  doubt.  Though  temptations  in 
various  ways  surround,  yet  I  think  strength 
has  been  afforded  to  look  beyond  them.  The 
weather  has  been  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
high,  yet  1  have  been  preserved  from  taking 
cold,  which,  together  with  my  having  been 
where  disease  stalks  abroad,  ought  to  live  in 
my  remembrance  with  thankfulness.  Oh  ! 
that  the  people  may  consider  and  fear  that 
Almighty  Power,  which  has  sent  this  scourge; 
for  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  if  this  be  not  the 
case  it  will  overflow.  He  is  visiting  for  our 
iniquities,  yet  w  hilst  doing  so,  His  hand  is 
stretched  out  still." 

Having  visited  all  the  meetings  in  the  pro- 
vince, except  the  small  one  at  Ballinacree,  he 
returned  home, and  was  favoured  with  feelings 
of  peace  ;  and,  soon  after,  thus  acknowledges 
in  his  Diary  his  thankfulness  for  the  support 
vouchsafed. 

Filth  month  19th. — "  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Thee,  O  Thou,  who,  with  the  Son  of  Thy 
love,  art  eternally  worthy  of  all  praise,  to  ex- 
perience thy  protection  and  preservation,  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  my  late  visit.  O 
may  my  soul  commemorate  thy  goodness  and 
thy  wonderful  works  towards  thy  worthless 
creature." 

Sixth  month  5th. — "The  awful  malady 
prevails  in  this  city.  Who  is  now  worthy  to 
take  refuge  in  that  '  strong  tower,  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  !'  'The  righteous  runneth  into  it 
and  is  safe.'  Holy  Lord  God,  I  humbly  pray 
Thee  to  do  away  with  all  improper  confidence 
which  may  exist  in  me,  not  only  during  this 
awful  visitation  of  thy  righteous  judgments, 
but  also  at  all  other  times  while  I  have  my 
being.  Cause  me  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge 
that  I  possess  nothing  which  would  entitle  me 
or  mine  to  thy  proteciion  more  than  others  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  and  alone  of  thy  infinite 
and  unmerited  mercy,  that  I  am  spared  shar- 
ing in  the  judgments  of  which  others  around 
me  are  partaking.  Oh  grant  [this]  through 
thy  beloved  Son,  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen." 

His  next  service  was  extremely  trying  to  the 
natural  disposition.  Feeling  it  his  duty  to  speak 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  the  streets,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  two  Friends, 
they  proceeded  to  one  of  the  streets  in  the  old 
town,  and  stood  still  there.  The  people  gath- 
ered round  them,  and  he  was  led  to  warn  them 
to  repent  and  forsake  their  evil  ways  :  they 
heard  him  quietly.  In  five  different  streets  he 
had  to  raise  his  voice  against  their  unholy 
ways,  and  warn  them  to  repent,  lest  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  should  overtake  them. 

He  also  held  two  public  meetings  here 
[Limerick],  one  on  the  6th,  and  the  other  on 
the  28th  of  Sixth  month  ;  the  latter  was  exclu- 
sively for  the  upper  classes. 

(To  he  continued.) 

If  we  scrutinize  the  lives  of  men  of  genius, 
we  shall  find  that  activity  and  persistence  are 
their  leading  peculiarities.  Obstacles  cannot 
intimidate,  nor  labour  weary,  nor  drudgery 
disgust  them. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Continued  from  page  415,  Vol.  XXIV.) 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stephens*  that  the 
mountain  of  Izalco,  in  Honduras,  which  he 
(in  1839)  estimates  to  have  an  elevation  of 
0000  feet,  had  been  formed  du  ring  the  memory 
of  the  curate  of  Zonzonale.  Only  forty-one 
years  before,  this  mountain  existed  as  a  small 
orifice,  "  puffing  out  small  quantities  of  dust 
and  pebbles."  The  volcano  is  in  constant 
activity. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  torrents  of  mud 
which  frequently  accompany  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion. They  flow,  sometimes  with  great  vio- 
lence, down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
are  spread  out  at  the  foot  over  considerable 
areas,  doing  much  damage  to  cultivated  land. 
It  was  in  such  a  stream  that  Herculaneum 
was  in  the  first  instance  enveloped.  The 
flanks  of  Etna  have  suffered  much  from  the 
same  cause.  Mud  torrents  from  mount  Car- 
guairazo,  in  South  Ameiica,  are  said,  on  one 
occasion,  to  have  covered  a  surface  of  about 
forty  miles  square.  Similar  streams  from 
Tunguragua  (in  1797)  filled  valleys  1000  feet 
wide  to  a  depth  of  600  feet.  In  South  Ame- 
rica, these  streams  have  sometimes  brought 
with  them  small  fish,  in  such  numbers  as,  it  is 
believed,  to  have  produced  fevers  by  their  de- 
cay. The  formation  of  watery  streams  is  as- 
cribed partly  to  the  condensation  of  large 
quantities  of  vapour  severally  discharged  from 
volcanoes,  and,  in  particular  cases,  to  the 
melting  of  the  snows  which  cover  the  higher 
volcanic  mountains  of  the  world.  Rushing 
down  the  inclined  sides  of  the  mountain,  the 
streams  carry  with  them  all  loose  matter  which 
has  settled  on  the  cone,  and  deposit  it  at  the 
foot.  The  presence  of  fish  in  the  deposits  is 
thus  explained  by  Humboldt.  He  slates  that 
certain  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Andes 
enclose  large  subterranean  lakes,  which  com- 
municate with  the  streams  from  the  higher 
table-lands.  Fish  are  thus  introduced  into 
the  reservoirs,  where  they  are  said  to  multiply 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  When  the 
mountain  is  convulsed  by  a  volcanic  par- 
oxysm, the  waters  find  an  exit  through  the 
fissures,  and  pour  forth  their  contents  over  the 
plains.  Thus  the  produce  of  volcanoes  is  dis- 
tributed as  sedimentary  matter  round  their 
bases,  and  may  enclose  organic  remains  to 
yield  future  information  to  the  geological  in- 
quirer. 

The  destruction  of  life  from  volcanic  erup- 
tions is  not  so  great  as  might  perhaps  be 
expected  from  the  magnitude  of  the  phenomena, 
and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  as  much,  or  more, 
owing  to  other  causes  than  to  the  flow  of  lava. 
For  lava  is  so  slow  in  its  progress  as  generally 
to  give  time  for  escape.  The  lives  lost  in 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  few,  and  are 
to  be  attributed  not  to  lava,  which  did  not  reach 
either  of  those  towns  at  the  lime  of  their  de- 
struction, but  to  mud  streams  and  aerial  show- 
ers. "More  havoc,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "is 
occasioned  in  a  few  years  by  the  malaria  fever 
of  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Cam- 
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pagna  of  Rome,  than  by  Vesuvian  lavas  in  as 
many  centuries."  Perhaps  no  parts  of  the 
world  are  more  richly  cultivated,  or  support  a 
more  numerous  population,  than  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  This  is  not, 
however,  to  be  attributed  to  immunity  of  the 
inhabitants  from  loss  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  experience  afforded  in  South  America 
shows  that  people  are  with  difficulty  driven 
from  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  to  them,  and 
endeared  to  them  through  long  association,  by 
an  amount  of  risk  however  great.  The  dis- 
tricts at  the  foot  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  have, 
at  different  limes,  suffered  extensively  from 
eruptions.  Torre  del  Greco  has  been  twice 
destroyed  by  lava,  more  than  four  hundred 
persons  having  perished  on  one  occasion.  In 
1669,  part  of  the  town  of  Catania,  at  the  foot 
of  Etna,  and  fourteen  other  towns  and  villages, 
were  destroyed  by  lava.  Thucydides  records 
three  eruptions  of  Etna,  by  one  of  which  Cata- 
nia was  injured  ;  but  the  skirts  of  Etna  appear 
to  have  suffered  more  from  floods  than  from 
lava.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  much  dam- 
age has  occasionally  been  done  by  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  island  of  Sumbawa  was  almost 
entirely  depopulated  by  the  eruption  of  1815, 
only  twenty-six  persons  out  of  a  population  of 
12,000,  having  survived.  The  eruption  was 
accompanied  by  violent  whirlwinds  and  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  level  of  the  land,  to  which 
the  great  loss  of  life  may  be  chiefly  attributed. 
In  the  island  of  Lancuok,  one  of  the  Canary 
islands,  eruptions  continued  for  five  years 
(from  1730  to  1736).  The  lava  appears  to 
have  flowed  at  first  with  unusual  rapidity. 
Several  villages  were  destroyed,  and  other 
damage  ensued.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  left 
the  island.  An  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in 
1783,  was  also  very  destructive,  particularly 
to  animals. 

We  shall  conclude  our  general  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions  with 
descriptions  of  particular  eruptions.  For  the 
first,  we  borrow  from  "  Squier's  Geographical 
and  Topographical  features  of  Nicaragua." 
The  account  refers  to  the  volcano  of  Cozegui- 
na,  in  Central  America. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  January,  1835, 
several  loud  explosions  were  heard  for  a  ra- 
dius of  a  hundred  leagues  around  this  volcano, 
followed  by  the  rising  of  an  inky-black  cloud 
above  ii,  through  which  darted  tongues  of 
fl  ime  resembling  lightning.  This  cloud  sra- 
dually  spread  outward,  obscuring  the  sun,  and 
shedding  over  everything  a  yellow  sickly 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  depo-iting  a  fine 
sand,  which  rendered  re-piralion  difficult  and 
painful.  This  continued  for  two  days,  the 
obscuration  becoming  more  and  more  dense, 
the  sand  falling  more  thickly,  and  the  explo- 
sions becoming  louder  and  more  frequent.  On 
the  third  day  the  explosions  attained  their 
maximum,  and  the  darkness  became  intense. 
Sand  continued  to  fall,  and  the  people  deserted 
iheir  houses,  fearing  the  roofs  would  yield  be- 
neath the  weight.  This  sand  fell  several 
inches  deep  at  Leon,  more  than  100  miles 
distant.  It  fell  in  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Santa  Fe  de  Begota,  over  an  area  of  1500 
miles  in  diameteC|  The  noise  of  explosions 
was  heard  nearly  as  far,  and  the  superintend- 


ent of  Belize,  800  miles  distant,  mustered  his 
troops,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
naval  action  off  the  harbour.  All  nature 
seemed  overawed;  the  birds  deserted  the  air, 
and  the  wild  beasts  their  fastnesses,  crouching 
terror-stricken  and  harmless  in  the  dwellings 
of  men.  The  people  for  a  hundred  leagues 
groped,  dumb  with  horror,  amid  the  thick 
darkness,  bearing  crosses  on  their  shoulders 
and  stones  on  their  heads,  in  penitential  de- 
basement and  dismay.  Many  believed  the 
day  of  doom  had  come,  and  crowded  to  the 
tottering  churches,  where,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
explosions,  the  voices  of  the  priests  were  heard 
in  solemn  invocation  to  Heaven.  The  strong- 
est lights  were  invisible  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet;  and,  to  heighten  the  terrors  of  the 
scene,  occasional  lightnings  traversed  the  dark- 
ness, shedding  a  lurid  glare  over  the  scene. 
This  continued  for  forty-three  hours,  and  then 
gradually  passed  away.  For  some  leagues 
around  the  volcano  the  sand  and  ashes  had 
fallen  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Of  course 
the  operations  of  the  volcano  could  only  be 
known  by  the  results.  A  crater  had  been 
opened,  several  miles  in  circumference,  from 
which  had  flowed  vast  quantities  of  lava  into 
the  sea,  on  one  hand,  and  the  gulf  of  Fonseca 
on  the  other.  The  verdant  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain were  now  rough,  burned  and  seamed,  and 
covered  with  disrupted  roots  and  fields  of  lava- 
The  quantity  of  matter  ejected  was  incredible 
in  amount.  I  am  informed,  by  the  captain  of 
a  vessel  which  passed  along  the  coast  a  few 
days  after,  that  the  sea  for  fifty  leagues  was 
covered  with  floating  masses  of  pumice,  and 
that  he  sailed  for  a  whole  day  through  it,  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  but  here  and 
there  an  open  space  of  water.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  mountain  is  now  desolate  beyond 
description.  Not  a  trace  of  life  appears  upon 
its  parched  sides.  Here  and  there  are  open- 
ings emitting  steam,  small  jets  of  smoke  and 
sulphurous  vapours  ;  and  in  some  places  the 
ground  is  swampy  from  thermal  springs.  It 
is  said  that  the  discharge  of  ashes,  sand,  and 
lava,  was  followed  by  a  flow  of  water ;  and 
the  story  seems  corroborated  by  the  particular 
smoothness  of  some  parts  of  the  slope.  The 
height  of  this  mountain  is  not,  I  think,  more 
than  2500  feet.  The  anniversary  of  the  ces- 
sation of  this  eruption  is  celebrated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  throughout  all  Centra!  Ame- 
rica. 

Cotopaxi  is  one  of  the  loftiest  volcanoes  of 
South  America,  and  one  of  the  most  active. 
Its  altitude  is  about  18,000  feet.  It  is  situated 
in  the  provirtce  of  Quito,  at  about  thirty-six 
miles  distance  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  of  its  eruptions  have 
been  described  by  Humboldt. 

He  says,  that,  in  1738,  the  flimes  of  Coto- 
paxi rose  2700  feet  above  the  brink  of  the 
crater.  In  1744,  the  roarings  of  the  volcano 
were  heard  as  far  as  Honda,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  the  Magdalena,  and  at  the  distance 
of  600  miles.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1768,  the 
quantity  of  ashes  ejected  by  the  mouth  was  so 
great,  that,  in  the  town  of  Hambalo  and  Ta- 
cutign,  day  broke  only  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  use 
I  lanterns  in  walking  the  streets.    The  explo- 


sion which  took  place  in  the  month  of  January, 
1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dreadful  phenome- 
non— the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that 
covered  the  mountain.  For  twenty  years  be- 
fore, no  smoke  or  vapour,  that  could  be  per- 
ceived, had  issued  from  the  crater;  and  in  a 
single  night  the  subterraneous  fire  became  so 
active  that  at  sunrise  the  internal  walls  of  the 
cone,  heated,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  considerable 
temperature,  appeared  naked  and  of  the  dark 
colour  which  is  peculiar  to  vitrified  scorias. 
At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  156  miles  distant,  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  crater,  the  noises  of 
the  volcano  were  heard  day  and  night,  like 
continued  discharges  of  a  battery,  and  they 
were  distinguished  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
south-west  of  Puna.  The  mass  of  scoriae  and 
the  huge  pieces  of  rock  thrown  out  of  this  vol- 
cano and  spread  over  the  neighbouring  valleys 
would  form,  says  Humboldt,  were  they  heaped 
together,  a  colossal  mountain. 

A  remarkable  volcanic  explosion  in  Mexico, 
has  been  recorded  by  Humboldt,  when  the 
volcano  of  Jorullo  (having  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 1500  and  1600  leet  above  the  surround- 
ing plain)  was  raised  in  one  night.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  plain  from 
which  this  volcano  rose  consisted  of  cultivated 
fields.  It  was  surrounded  by  basaltic  moun- 
tains which  seemed  to  indicate  anterior  vol- 
canic convulsions.  In  June,  1759,  frightful 
sounds  proceeded  from  beneath  the  ground, 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes.  These 
lasted  fifty  or  sixty  days,  but  had  for  some 
time  ceased,  when,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
they  recommenced,  and  on  the  29ih,  from 
three  to  four  square  miles  rose  up  like  a  blad- 
der. Flames  spread  over  an  area  of  from  one 
to  two  miles  square.  Fragments  of  burning 
rock  were  thrown  to  prodigiotrs  heights  ;  and, 
through  a  dense  mass  of  cinders,  the  ground 
was  seen  by  the  light  of  the  volcanic  fire  to  be 
agitated  like  the  sea.  Two  rivers,  which  be- 
fore watered  the  plain,  were  precipitated  into 
the  burning  crevices,  and  so  incited  the  flames, 
that  they  were  perceived  on  an  extensive  plain 
more  than  4000  feet  above  the  plain  of  the 
volcano.  Eruptions  of  mud  and  clay,  enclosing 
rounded  masses  of  basalt,  followed.  Thou- 
sands of  little  cones,  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high,  rose  from  the  suiface,  which,  when  vis- 
ited by  Humboldt,  nearly  fifty  years  after- 
wards, had  a  temperature  of  203°  ;  from  some 
of  them  issued  subterranean  sounds,  like  those 
of  a  fluid  in  ebullition.  Besides  the  chief 
mountain  of  Jorullo,  five  other  hills,  varying 
in  height  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  rose  from 
the  same  crevice.  Immense  quantities  of  lava, 
both  scoriaceous  and  basaltic  were  discharged, 
and  the  eruptions  did  not  cease  till  the  follow- 
ing February.  The  houses  in  Querelaro,  144 
miles  distant,  were  covered  by  the  cinders 
thrown  up. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Beautiful  Discovery  in  the  Management  of 
Bees. 

It  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  well  es- 
tablished fact,  that  bees  require  the  light  to  be 
carefully  excluded  from  their  habitations.  L. 
L.  Langstroth,  of  Chestnut  street,  a  native  of 
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this  city,  and  a  gentleman  of  equal  worth  and 
accomplishment,  who  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  the  scientific  investigation  of 
their  habits,  has  most  conclusively  proved  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  various  glass  ob- 
serving hives,  which  have  been  used  by  inge- 
nious naturalists,  have  always  been  furnished 
with  shutters,  to  be  opened  only  when  the 
hives  are  inspected.  Such  a  sudden  admission 
of  light  exerts  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the 
bees.  Mr.  Langstroth  has  hives  of  his  own 
invention,  in  which  the  bees  are  exposed  to  the 
full  Ugh  I  of day,  so  that  al  1  tlieir  beautiful  works 
are  as  easily  examined  as  the  articles  exhibit- 
ed in  a  shop-keeper's  window.  They  do  not 
manifest  the  slightest  dislike  to  such  a  perfect 
flood  of  light. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  unexpected  discovery 
must  greatly  facilitate  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  this  wonderful  insect;  as  the 
Queen  is  almost  constantly  in  sight,  and  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  hive  are  unfolded  in  the 
most  ample  manner  to  the  lover  of  nature. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Langstroth  has  been  re- 
peatedly consulted  respecting  the  best  means 
of  ventilating  public  rooms  ;  and  we  strongly 
suspect  him  of  having  stolen  some  of  his  ideas 
from  the  admirable  principles  on  which  bees 
ventilate  their  hives.  We  wish  he  could  per- 
suade the  community  that  their  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  ought  to  be  at  least  as  well  ven- 
tilated as  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  bee,  and 
thus  aid  in  effecting  a  revolution,  the  import- 
ance of  which  to  the  public  health  cannot  be 
over-estimated. — North  American  and  U.  S. 
Gazette. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PROCRASTINATION. 

One  of  the  greatest  banes  to  success  in 
every  undertaking,  is  that  of  a  disposition  to 
omit  the  labour  or  trouble  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  present  time,  with  the  prospect  of 
doing  it  at  a  future  period  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  build  our  expectations  on  its  accom- 
plishment, and  make  our  calculations  upon 
the  performance  as  though  it  had  actually  been 
effected.  Our  lives  may  dwindle  out  in  extra- 
vagant expectations  only,  when  resolution  and 
perseverance  are  wanting  to  effect  our  pur- 
poses, or  we  may  please  ourselves  with  mere 
visionary  schemes  without  ever  realizing  their 
fulfilment,  while  on  the  contrary  the  prompt 
and  energetic  derive  a  continual  and  substan- 
tial benefit  from  the  execution  of  their  projects. 
No  sooner  should  our  proper  business  or  our 
duty  be  clearly  seen,  than  measures  should  be 
directly  taken  towards  its  execution,  minding 
that  if  anything  stands  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
pletion, it  is  some  circumstance  or  event  be- 
yond our  control,  and  that  neither  indolence 
nor  indifference  is  permitted  to  deter  us  from 
pursuing  a  straightforward  course. 

Always  to  have  urgent  business  in  view, 
yet  never  to  do  it,  with  the  language  ever 
ready,  "  there  is  time  enough,"  may  only  pro- 
duce temporal  disappointment;  but  incalculably 
disastrous  indeed,  must  be  the  consequence,  if 
this  remissness  should  steal  upon  us  so  insen- 
sibly, as  to  induce  the  omission  of  the  primary 
concern  of  our  lives.    If  any  individuals  have 


been  made  sensible  at  different  times,  that  their 
lives  are  not  so  circumspect  as  they  should  be 
— that  they  are  not  enough  concerned  in  re- 
gard to  things  of  the  greatest  moment — or  that 
they  are  negligent  in  some  special  duty,  quiet- 
ing their  apprehensions  under  the  idea  that 
there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter  to  attend 
to  these  concerns,  their  cases  arc  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  What  can  we  imagine  so  griev- 
ous and  trying  as  for  any  to  delay  their  em- 
ployer's business,  till  the  time  in  which  it 
should  have  been  done,  has  passed  away.  The 
offensive  character  of  this  lukewarmness  and 
indifference,  is  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  lan- 
guage to  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans:  "I 
know  thy  works  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
(Rev.  iii.  15,  16.) 

Then  how  necessary  it  is  that  industry  and 
diligence  keep  pace  with  manifested  duty — that 
the  work  may  be  performed  while  it  is  day, 
lest  the  night  overtake  us,  wherein  no  man 
can  work.  The  present  time  only  is  ours  ; 
and  for  the  right  employment  of  each  passing 
hour  we  are  awfully  responsible,  remembering 
that  the  omission  of  work  which  helongs  to  the 
present,  may  preclude  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  duty  which  appertains  to  the  future. 

State  of  New  York. 


Richard  Shacklcton's  Letters. 

E.  SHACKLETON  TO  HANNAH  PLUMSTEAD,  JR. 

Ballitore,  4th  of  Fourth  month,  1779. 
My  own  little  family  is  very  comfortably 
settled,  and  my  desires  are,  that  our  present 
ease  and  tranquillity  may  be  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  munificent,  merciful  Donor,  with 
humble  gratitude  and  devotedness  of  heart,  that 
He  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  coniinue  to  us 
His  benefits  and  protection.  His  eye,  my  dear 
friend,  marks  us.  He  sees  whether  in  pros- 
perity we  acknowledge  Him,  the  author  of  it, 
and  whether  He  be  the  principal  in  all  our 
thoughts.  He  is  a  Friend,  who  if  we  «ive 
ourselves  to  be  limited  and  directed  by  Him 
in  prosperity,  will,  as  we  cling  closely  to  Him, 
effectually  help  us  in  the  day  of  adversity  and 
distress. 

Samuel  Spavold,  and  Thomas  Carrington, 
after  paying  a  very  acceptable  visit  to  Friends 
of  this  nation,  in  all,  or  most  of  their  meetings, 
and  many  of  their  families,  have  lately,  I  un- 
derstand, sailed  for  Liverpool.  You  have 
now,  I  suppose,  our  clear  friends,  Samuel 
Neale  and  Joseph  Garrett,  with  you.  I  believe 
they  will  be  helped  with  best  help  in  their 
Master's  service,  that  they  will  go  down  deep, 
and  bring  up  memorials  of  the  authenticity  of 
their  commission.  I  wish  the  hearts  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  labour,  were  as  open  to 
receive  the  Master  and  his  doctrine,  as  their 
ears  are  open  to  receive  the  message  of  his 
servants.  R.  S. 

R.  SHACKLETON  TO  LYDIA  SHACKLETON. 

Watetford,  17th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1779. 
My  dear  Lydin, — When  I  had  written  one 
side  of  a  letter  this  morning,  herewith  sent  to 


thy  husband,  I  received  an  affecting  epistle 
from  him,  dated  as  yesterday.  His  lines,  (for 
I  know  his  honest  heart,)  are  the  genuine 
effusions  of  a  mind  then  immediately  impress- 
ed with  a  lively,  tendering  sense  of  multiplied 
heavenly  and  earthly  favours.  May  it  be  your 
care,  renewedly  to  seek  after  the  arising  of 
the  virtue  and  power  of  Truth  in  your  own 
minds,  which  will  enable  you  often  to  put  up 
such  offerings — offerings  grateful  both  to  God 
and  man.  I  accept  with  joy,  this  incense  of 
gratitude  offered  to  me;  and  I  pray  God  to 
cherish  in  the  hearts  of  you  both,  those  hum- 
ble, sweet,  and  grateful  sensations,  which  are 
of  his  own  kindling,  and  find  acceptance  with 
Him.  My  beloved  children  !  your  station  al- 
lotted you  in  life  is  arduous  and  complicated, 
and  ye  cannot  fill  it  up  with  propriety,  without 
Divine  wisdom.  Make  it,  therefore,  (as  young 
Solomon  did,)  your  first  choice,  that  ye  may  go 
in  and  out,  (i.  e.  in  the  modern  phrase  behave,) 
wisely  before  your  numerous  family,  and  the 
necessarily  consequent  numerous  connexions 
and  appendages  of  it.  The  friendship  which  the 
world  professes  is,  generally,  capricious  and 
insincere:  their  favour  is  deceitful,  and  their 
applause  uncertain  ;  but  by  commending  our- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  all  men  in  our 
dealings  with  them  and  in  the  way  of  our  oc- 
cupation, doing  service  to  God  rather  than 
to  man,  we  shall  be  upheld  over  and  above 
the  fluctuating  tempers  of  men, — over  their 
insidious  smiles,  as  well  as  their  overbearing 
frowns.  So  help  you  God,  in  his  mercy, 
prays  your  truly  affectionate  father,  who  has 
tasted  of  good  and  evil,  and  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  ways  and  manners  of  men  ; 
and  who  upon  the  whole  of  his  observation, 
and  his  feelings,  bears  this  testimony  to  you, 
the  objects  of  his  dear  parental  affection,  that 
to  walk  humbly  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, — to 
act  in  all  respects  consistently  with  His  law, 
written  in  our  consciences, — and  to  be  dili- 
gent in  cultivating  seasons  of  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  by  inward  retirement, 
are  our  combined  duty  and  interest. 

With  great  propriety  and  delicacy  thy  hus- 
band also  makes  me  acquainted  with  the  pleas- 
ing prospect  of  the  continuation  of  our  name 
on  the  earth  ;  a  name  not  rendered  (that  I 
know  of)  illustrious  among  men  by  wealth, 
worldly  honour,  and  titles  conferred  on  the 
possessors  of  it;  but  which  has  been  made  re- 
spectable by  several  of  our  ancestors,  who,  in 
their  measure,  walked  with  God  ;  and  God 
took  them,  and  gave  them  a  name  among  his 
saints  in  light. 

For  the  first  time  I  subscribe  myself  with 
great  pleasure, 

My  dear  Lydia's  afiectionate  father, 

R.  S. 

The  Cross  of  Christ — Christ's  cross  is  the 
sweetest  burden  that  I  bare;  it  is  such  a  bur- 
den as  wings  are  to  a  bird,  or  sails  to  a  ship, 
to  carry  me  forward  to  my  harbour. 

Hold  fast  Christ,  but  take  his  cross  and 
himself  cheerfully.  Christ  and  his  cross  are 
not  separable  in  this  life,  however  they  part 
at  heaven's  door. 

To  be  crucified  to  the  world  is  not  so  highly 
accounted  of  by  us  as  it  should  be  :  how  hea- 
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venly  a  thing  it  is  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  to  this 
world's  sweetest  music  ! 

Make  others  to  see  Christ  in  you,  moving, 
doing,  speaking,  and  thinking  :  your  actions 
will  speak  of  him,  if  he  be  in  you. 

Go  where  you  will,  your  soul  will  find  no 
rest  but  in  Christ's  bosom.  Inquire  for  him, 
come  to  him,  and  rest  you  on  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.  I  sought  him,  and  I  found  in  him  all 
I  can  wish  or  want. — Rutherford's  Letters. 

Theory  is  the  guide  of  practice,  and  prac- 
tice is  the  life  of  theory. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  VICTORIA  REGIA. 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  regal  visitant, 
Sitting  a  queen  upon  thy  throne  of  state  ! 
Born  sovereign  of  the  broad  domain  of  flowers, 
Thou  comest  to  an  empire,  rooted  firm 
In  the  old  earth,  while  compassing  the  wave. 
Subjects  await  thee,  where  a  tropic  sun 
Reddens  them,  with  his  fervor,  to  a  flame; 
Where  the  gay  flowers  their  tribute  send  to  thee 
In  flashes  from  the  wayside  :  nor  less  true 
In  its  allegiance,  our  blossom  pale 
Folding  its  snowy  mantle,  till  the  blast 
Pass  safely  over;  in  its  tissues  frail, 
Bearing  clear  evidence  of  that  good  Hand 
Which  "  tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

If  in  the  meanest  plant, 
We  trace  the  doings  of  a  loving  hand, 
Working  for  our  enjoyment ;  oh,  how  much 
We  owe  Thee,  Infinitely  Good,  for  this 
Thy  floral  masterpiece  !  Thou,  who  condescends 
To  clothe  the  light  grass,  waving  in  the  wind, 
Hast  wrought  these  lines  of  beauty,  all  Thyself! 
No  toiling  and  no  spinning  but  Thine  own  I 
And  Thou  hast  fashioned  them,  till  royalty 
Never  arrayed  itself  like  one  of  these. 
Beauty  lies  floating  in  the  upturned  leaf, 
Nestles  within  the  folded  petals,  touching  them 
With  rosy  tint;  while  fragrance,  that  has  made 
The  air  dense  with  its  presence,  lures  the  bee 
From  its  accustomed  range. 

***** 
Where  the  swift  waters  of  the  Amazon 
Forget  their  onward  tendency  awhile, 
And  steal  aside  within  some  broad  lagoon, 
That  heaves  its  surges  only  to  the  tune 
Of  a  stray  wind  ;  the  lonely  voyager, 
Wearied  with  endless  labyrinths  of  shade, 
Of  tangled  thickets  and  the  matted  vine, 
That  weaves  its  mesh  of  wild  luxuriance; 
Bent  suddenly  upon  his  oar,  to  gaze 
On  what  to  his  bewildered  vision,  seemed 
Enchanted  ground.    Far  o'er  the  yielding  wave 
Was  spread  a  pavement  of  gigantic  leaves, 
Most  cunningly  inlaid  with  lovely  flowers; 
These,  pale  with  infancy,  those  in  the  blush 
Of  warm  maturity.    And  as  he  urged 
His  skiff  among  them,  could  that  boatman  fail 
To  read  the  lesson,  that  a  Power  exists 
Not  onlv  to  adorn  the  cultured  field, 
Hut  that  it  thus  delighteth  to  make  glad 
"The  wilderness  and  solitary  place"  '? 
Ninth  month. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  uf  William  Penn. 

The  occasion  which  called  forth  the  follow- 
in"  letter  was  this.  Benjamin  Furly,  who  had 
been  shaken  from  his  stability  in  the  Truth  by 
the  influence  of  John  Perrott,  was  at  this  lime 
violently  opposing  in  Holland,  the  good  form 
in  respect  to  marriage,  which  George  Fox  and 
his  wise- hearted  companions  were  establishing 
throughout  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  the 
misguided  admirers  of  Perrott,  the  comely  or- 


der enjoined  on  them  in  this  important  matter, 
was  considered  to  be  a  sad  departure  from  the 
spirituality  of  the  Truth,  and  a  going  back  to 
mere  formality.  They  would  have  gladly 
seen  the  regulated  public  solemnity  of  the  cove- 
nant taken  away,  and  each  pair  left  to  accom- 
plish their  union  as  they  saw  best.  In  this 
they  closely  resembled  some  of  the  modern 
Separatists  from  Truth. 

Dear  Friend  Peter  Hendricks, — 

Blessed  are  they  that  are  kept  by  the  Lord  : 
it  shall  go  well  with  them  ;  and  this  all  have 
daily  need  of,  whom  the  Lord  has  visited  in 
this  day  ;  O  !  they  can  say  now  as  ever  in 
days  past,  that  such  are  preserved  in  perfect 
peace,  and  live  in  a  quiet  habitation  :  the  Lord 
stays  the  minds  of  his  people  everywhere  upon 
him  and  keeps  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  I 
perceive  by  the  two  letters,  how  things  have 
been,  and  my  soul  has  been  made  sad  by  rea- 
son of  that  jumble  that  was  among  you.  I 
have  written  to  Benjamin  Furly  about  it,  his 
letter  will  satisfy  thee  how  plainly  I  dealt  with 
him,  and  told  him  that  a  short  brittle  spirit 
will  never  do  God's  work,  advising  him  that 
he  would  come  into  that  weighty  life  which 
can  bear  and  suffer,  and  is  not  so  easy  to  be 
provoked.    I  read  his  letters  and  mine  to  him, 
to  dear  G.  F. ;  in  short,  I  overlook  all  those  ag- 
gravating expressions  and  bury  them  by  the 
power  of  God  ;  and  you  must  do  the  like ;  and 
be  patient  and  long-suffering  and  commit  your 
cause  to  the  Lord.    As  to  the  paper  of  R.  B. 
I  know  not  where  it  is;  next  'twas  only  me- 
morandums and  signified  not  much  :  it  was  too 
abrupt ;  furthermore  as  to  the  thing  itself,  this 
G.  F.  and  I  agreed  I  should  write  ;  first  that 
if  any  out  of  tenderness  of  conscience  (after 
having  performed  the  order  among  Friends  yet 
before  marriage  solemnized)  desired  to  inform 
the  magistrate  of  their  intentions  in  order  to 
manifest  their  clearness,  they  were  left  to  their 
liberty  without  being  judged  or  censured  by 
Friends,  yet  that  they  might   not  censure 
Friends  that  keep  their  first  practice.  2dly. 
That  after  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  if  any 
desiri  to  carry  or  send  the  magistrate  a  copy 
of  the  certificate,  they  have  their  freedom  so 
to  do. 

These  two  things  I  remember,  and  if  the 
paper  were  short,  must  such  vehement  reflec- 
tion and  indignation  be  conceived  or  shown 
for  such  omission  1  Oh  !  this  is  not  weighty 
enough  for  Truth  ;  but  1  hope  the  Lord  will 
preserve  you  all  in  his  wisdom  and  love,  that 
you  may  keep  the  seamless  garment  without 
rent,  and  feel  yourselves  covered  with  the 
same.  J\ly  dear  salutation  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  is  to  thee  and  brethren,  and 
all  Friends:  O  my  dear  Friends,  keep  low  and 
lender  in  the  Holy  Seed  that  has  visited  you, 
that  your  joy  may  be  increased,  and  your 
peace  sweetly  and  deeply  flow  as  a  pure  river. 
0  my  soul  remembers  with  pure  prayers  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  that  was  with  us  in  your 
lands  and  countries, — whatever  comes  of  the 
work,  God's  day  is  sounded,  and  the  Lord's 
controversy  is  declared,  and  all  shall  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  keep  their  eye  to 
the  Lord.  Let  me  In  ar  from  thee  sometimes, 
pjvpect  suddenly,  the  Lord  permitting,  an  ac- 


count of  the  debate  between  us  and  .  So 

dear  Peter,  in  dear  brotherly  kindness  that  is 
easy  to  be  entreated,  I  rest  thy  faithful  friend 
and  brother, 

Wm.  Penn. 

Lond.,  19th  of  Ninth  mo.,  1677. 

Dear  Peter  and  Friends, — 

Keep  in  the  Seed  and  power  of  God  that  was 
before  all  and  will  out-last  all,  in  which  you 
will  all  be  preserved  in  peace  and  quietness  ; 
and  so  with  my  love  to  you  all  in  Holland  and 
England  and  elsewhere, 

G.  F. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Arch 
of  Titus. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  all  the  curi- 
osities and  antiquities  which  Rome  contains 
possess  for  the  Christian  half  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Certain 
I  am,  that  after  a  stay  in  the  fallen  city  of 
many  weeks,  spent  in  diligent  examination  of 
its  wonders,  there  are  none  of  them  which  I 
so  much  rejoice  having  seen.    The  Arch  of 
Titus,  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  old 
Roman  Forum,  is  regarded  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Roman  Arches  ;  but  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  it  contains  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  piers,  a  representation 
in  bas-relief,  of  a  triumphal  procession  bearing 
the  spoils  of  the  Temple.    Some  of  these  spoils 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished  ;  but  the  seven 
branched  candlestick,  the  silver  trumpets,  and 
I  think  also,  the  golden  table  of  shew  bread, 
still  remain,  and  can  easily  be  recognized. 
What  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  of  these  bas- 
reliefs,  is  that  they  are  the  only  authentic  re- 
presentations of  the  implements  of  the  temple 
in  existence,  and  moreover,  they  perfectly  cor- 
respond with  the  description  of  Josephus  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  copied  from 
the  originals.    That  one  who  reverences  and 
loves  the  [Scriptures  of  Truth]  should  be  con- 
scious of  indescribable  emotions,  as  he  looks 
upon  this  sculpture,  cannot  be  wondered  at 
when  the  following  things  are  considered. 

1.  There  rises  up  before  him  a  new  and 
most  impressive  evidence  that  the  Temple 
worship  was  really  such  as  he  has  been  taught 
that  it  was.  He  does  not  indeed  see  the  very 
Hold  and  silver  utensils  which  the  descendants 
of  Aaron  employed  in  God's  house  ;  but  he 
sees  what  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  that  is  a 
copy  of  these  utensils,  carved  in  solid  marble 
by  the  very  people  by  whom  the  temple  was 
destroyed.  A  knowledge  of  the  things  rela- 
ting to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
Jews  is  therefore  conveyed  to  his  mind  through 
a  new  inlet.  It  is  true  he  fully  believed  the 
testimony  of  sacred  and  profane  historians  on 
this  subject  before,  but  still  it  is  delightful  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  something  which  so 
fully  agrees  with  what  the  Scriptures  teach. 

2.  He  sees  new  and  affecting  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple.    It  was  to  commemorate  this  event, 
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and  to  confer  honour  upon  the  Roman  Gene- 
ral, (hat  the  arch  was  erected  with  its  embel- 
lishments and  sculpture  ;  and  the  beholder  of 
the  ruin  cannot  contemplate  it,  if  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, without  associating  it  with  his  Saviour's 
prediction.  And  though  his  mind  was  previ- 
ously  satisfied  as  to  the  veracity  of  everything 
uttered  by  the  blessed  Redeemer,  yet  here  is 
evidence  entirely  different  from  any  he  has 
ever  had,  and  which  not  every  one  may 

enj°y-     .  .  c 

3.  Here  is  not  only  new  evidence  to  him  of 
our  Saviour's  words,  but  evidence  unintention- 
ally given  by  the  very  enemies  of  Christ,  and 
by  the  haters  and  murderers  of  his  people! 
When  the  Romans  besieged  and  overthrew 
Jerusalem  and  destroyed  its  temple,  were  they 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  carrying 
out  to  the  letter  the  prediction  of  the  Crucified 
One?  Still  less  did  they  think,  when  they 
erected  this  monument  to  the  conqueror,  that 
they  were  giving  their  testimony  to  the  world, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  prophet  sent 
from  God.  The  Arch  of  Titus  then  stands 
not  so  much  a  monument  to  the  prowess  of 
the  poor  creature  whose  name  is  inscribed  on 
it,  as  a  monument  of  the  infinite  power  of  that 
Being  who  is  able  to  cause  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him. 

I  will  add  but  a  word  more  in  relation  to 
this  wonderful  ruin,  which  may  not  be  without 
interest.  It  stands  near  two  other  triumphal 
arches,  more  imposing  in  their  appearance, 
but  not  so  elegant — the  arch  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  and  the  arch  of  Constantine.  It  has 
but  one  archway,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  fluted  columns.  The  vault  of  the 
arch  is  richly  ornamented  with  sunk  panels 
and  roses,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  deification  of  Titus. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  412,  Vol.  XXIV.) 

On  Seventh-day,  the  22d  of  Seventh  month, 
William  Penn  and  companions  returned  to 
Herworden,  having  a  concern  for  yet  further 
labour  in  the  court  of  the  Princess.  William 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  opportunities 
they  had  with  her. 

"  We  sent  to  inform  her  of  our  arrival,  and 
to  know  what  hour  it  would  be  convenient  for 
us  to  visit  her;  who  returned  us  this  answer, — 
that  being  then  employed  in  the  business  of 
her  government,  it  svould  be  the  second  hour 
in  the  afternoon  before  she  could  be  at  leisure. 

''■  The  time  being  come,  we  went  to  visit 
her,  and  found  both  her  and  the  Countess  rea- 
dy to  receive  us;  which  they  did  with  much 
love  and  tenderness.  I  observed  them  to  be 
much  lower  in  their  spirits  than  ever,  and  that 
our  former  opportunities  had  had  a  blessed 
effect  upon  them.  That  afternoon  was  em- 
ployed in  the  narrative  of  our  travels,  which 
they  heard  with  great  attention  and  refresh- 
ment. The  whole  discourse  ended  with  a 
precious  little  meeting.  The  house  being 
clear  of  strangers,  they  both  earnestly  pressed 
os  to  sup  with  then),  which  b-ing  not  well  able 
to  decline,  we  submitted  to. 

"  At  supper,  the  pmer  of  the  Lord  came 


upon  me,  and  it  was  a  true  supper  to  us,  for 
the  hidden  manna  was  manifested  and  broken 
amongst  us  ;  yea,  a  blessed  meeting  it  proved 
to  us.  O,  the  reverent  tenderness  and  lowly 
frame  of  spirit  that  appeared  this  evening,  both 
in  the  Princess  and  Countess.  The  French- 
woman we  found  greatly  improved,  both  in 
her  love  and  understanding  ;  yea,  she  was 
very  zealous  and  very  broken,  and  was  always 
with  us  on  these  occasions.  After  supper  we 
returned  to  the  Princess's  chamber,  where  we 
staid  till  it  was  about  ten  at  night.  At  part- 
ing, I  desired  the  Princess  would  give  us  such 
another  opportunity  next  day,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  as  we  had  the  last  time  we 
were  with  her :  she  answered  me,  '  With  all 
my  heart :  but  will  ye  not  come  in  the  morn- 
ing too?'  I  replied,  'Yes,  willingly;  what 
time  wilt  thou  be  ready  to  receive  us?'  she  an- 
swered, '  At  seven  o'clock.' 

"  About  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
came ;  about  eight  the  meeting  began,  and 
held  till  eleven  :  several  persons  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  those  of  her  own  family,  being  pre- 
sent. The  Lord's  power  very  much  affected 
them,  and  the  Countess  was  twice  much  bro- 
ken while  we  spoke.  After  the  people  were 
gone  out  of  the  chamber,  it  lay  upon  me  from 
the  Lord  to  speak  to  them  two,  the  Princess 
and  the  Countess,  with  respect  to  their  parti- 
cular conditions,  occasioned  by  these  words 
from  the  Princess,  '  I  am  fully  convinced  :  but 
O,  my  sins  are  great !' 

"  Whilst  I  was  speaking,  the  glorious  power 
of  the  Lord  wonderfully  rose,  yea,  after  an 
awful  manner,  and  had  a  deep  entrance  upon 
their  spirits;  especially  the  Countess's,  so  that 
she  was  broken  to  pieces  :  God  hath  raised, 
and  I  hope  fixed,  his  own  testimony  in  them. 

"  We  returned  to  our  inn,  and  after  dinner 
we  came  back  to  the  second  meeting  on  that 
day,  which  began  about  the  second  hour  in  the 
afternoon:  and  truly,  the  reverent,  blessed, 
sure  word  of  life  was  divided  aright,  and  a 
precious  sense  of  Truth  was  raised  in  the 
meeting.  There  came  more  of  the  city  than 
in  the  morning,  and  we  were  much  comforted 
in  the  Lord's  power  that  was  with  us.  For 
the  Truth  had  passage,  and  the  hungry  were 
satisfied,  and  the  simple-hearted  deeply  af- 
fected. 

"  This  day  at  both  meetings  was  one  of  the 
Princess's  women,  who  never  was  at  meeting 
before  ;  and  she,  though  very  shy  of  us  the 
last  time,  became  tender  and  loving  to  us ; — 
she  was  truly  reached.  Magnified  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  whose  presence  was  with 
us,  and  whose  arm  stood  by  us  !  After  meet- 
ing, the  Princess  pressed  us  to  stay  and  sup 
with  her,  pleading  the  quietness  of  the  family, 
and  that  they  were  alone.  At  supper,  as  the 
night  before,  it  was  upon  me  to  commemorate 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  his  daily  providences, 
and  how  precious  he  is,  in  the  covenant  of 
light,  to  the  dear  children  and  followers  of  the 
light.  Great  was  the  reverence  and  tender- 
ness, that  was  upon  the  spirits  of  both  Princess 
and  Countess  at  that  instant.  After  supper, 
we  returned  to  the  Princess's  chamber,  where 
we  spent  the  rest  of  our  lime,  in  holy  silence, 
or  discourse,  till  about  the  tenth  hour,  and  then 
we  repaired  to  our  qua  iters. 


"  Next  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  we  re- 

Do  ' 

turned  to  the  court,  where  the  Princess  and 
Countess  were  ready  to  receive  us.  The 
morning  was  employed  in  a  very  serious  rela- 
tion, concerning  the  affairs,  practice,  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  Friends  in  England,  with  which 
they  seemed  greatly  affected  ;  when,  about  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  rattling  of  a  coach  inter- 
rupted us.  The  Countess  immediately  stept 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  returned 
with  a  countenance  somewhat  uneasy,  telling 
us  that  the  young  Princes,  nephews  to  the 
Princess  and  the  Graef  of  Donau,  were  come 
to  visit  her.  Upon  which  I  told  them,  we 
should  withdraw,  and  return  to  our  lodging; 
but  entreated,  that  forasmuch  as  we  were  to 
depart  that  night  with  the  post-wagon,  we 
might  not  be  disappointed  of  a  farewell  meet- 
ing with  them  ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  I  had 
a  great  burden  upon  my  spirit:  which  they 
readily  complied  with,  telling  me,  these  per- 
sons would  only  dine  and  be  gone.  As  we 
went  to  the  door,  the  Countess  stepped  before 
us,  and  opened  it  for  us ;  and  as  1  passed  by, 
she  looked  upon  me  with  a  weighty  counte- 
nance, and  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  crying  out, 
'  O  the  cumber  and  entanglements  of  this  vain 
world  !  they  hinder  all  good.'  Upon  which,  I 
replied,  looking  her  steadfastly  in  the  face,  'O 
come  thou  out  of  them  then  !' 

"  After  we  had  dined  at  our  lodging,  some- 
thing being  upon  me  to  write  to  the  professors 
of  religion  of  that  country,  I  went  up  to  my 
chamber,  that  I  might  be  the  more  retired. 
Just  as  I  was  about  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
came  the  steward  of  the  house  of  the  Princess, 
with  this  message,  that  the  Princess  entreated 
us  to  come  to  her ;  for  the  Graef  of  Donau 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  us,  and  to  speak  with 
us.  This  brought  a  fresh  weight  and  exercise 
upon  us  ;  but  committing  all  to  the  Lord,  and 
casting  our  care  upon  him,  we  went. 

"  Being  arrived,  the  Graef  approached  us  in 
French  :  at  first  he  took  no  great  notice  of 
our  unceremonious  behaviour,  but  proceeded 
to  inquire  of  our  success  in  our  journey,  and 
what  we  found  answering  our  journey  and  in- 
clinations. Then  we  fell  to  points  of  religion, 
and  the  nature  and  end  of  true  Christianity, 
and  what  is  the  way  that  leadelh  to  the  eter- 
nal rest.  After  some  short  debate  about  com- 
plete sanctification  in  this  life,  we  both  agreed 
that  self-denial,  mortification,  and  victory  was 
the  duty,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  endea- 
vour, ofevery  sincere  Christian. 

"From  this,  1  fell  to  give  him  some  account 
of  my  retreat  from  the  world,  and  the  induce- 
ments I  had  thereto,  and  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  work  ;  with  which  he  seemed  much 
pleased.  After  this,  he  fell  to  the  hat,  &c. 
This  choketh,  and  the  rather,  because  it  telleth 
tales.  It  telleth  what  people  are;  it  marketh 
men  for  separatists  ;  it  is  blowing  a  trumpet, 
and  visibly  crossing  the  world  ;  and  this,  the 
fear  of  man,  (greatly  prevalent  with  too  many 
serious  people  in  that  land,)  cannot  abide, 
starteth  at,  and  runneih  away  from.  Howbeit, 
the  Lord  enabled  me  to  open  the  thing  to  him  : 
as,  that  it  was  no  plant  of  God's  planting,  but 
a  weed  of  degeneracy  and  aposlacy  ;  a  carnal 
and  earthly  honour,  the  effect,  feeder,  and 
pleaser  of  pride  and  of  a  vain  mind  ;  and  that 


no  advantage  redounded  to  mankind  by  it ; — 
and  how  could  they,  who  ought  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God,  use  I  hat  vain  and  unprofitable 
custom,  which  cannot  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God?  I  entreated  him  seriously  to  consider 
with  himself  the  rise  and  end  of  it;  whence  it 
came,  what  it  pleased,  and  what  that  was  which 
was  angry  if  it  had  it  not. 

"  I  also  told  him  of  the  sincere  and  ser- 
viceable respect,  which  Tiuth  substituteth  in 
place  thereof:  and  I  exhorted  him  to  simpli- 
city and  poverty  of  spirit  :  to  be  like  that  Jesus 
whom  he  professed  to  be  his  Saviour,  whose 
outside  as  well  as  doctrine  pleased  not  the 
Jews  ; — and  so  we  parted.  He  took  his  leave 
of  the  Princess,  and  then  of  us,  with  great 
civility. 

"  Alter  he  was  gone,  the  Princess  desired 
us  to  withdraw  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  there 
we  beijan  our  farewell  meeting.  The  thing 
lay  weighty  upon  me,  and  that  in  the  deep 
dread  of  the  Lord  ;  and  magnified  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  he  overshadowed  us  with  his 
glory.  His  heavenly,  breaking,  dissolving 
power  richly  flowed  amongst  us,  and  his  min- 
istering angel  of  life  was  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Let  my  soul  never  forget  the  divine  sense  that 
overwhelmed  all.  At  that  blessed  farewell  1 
took  of  them,  much  opened  in  me  of  the  hour 
of  Christ's  temptation,  his  watchfulness,  perse- 
verance and  viciory  ;  also  about  the  ten  vir- 
gins, what  I  he  true  virgin  was,  the  true  oil,  and 
lamp ;  and  what  the  bridegroom,  his  door, 
chamber,  and  supper ;  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  that  stream  of  heavenly  melting  love,  with 
which  we  were  all  deeply  affected,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  recommending  them  unto  the  Lord, 
wiih  strong  ciies  to  him  for  their  preservation, 
and  besought  the  Lord's  piesence  with  us, — 
and  so  ended. 

"  Afier  some  pause  I  went  to  the  Princess, 
and  look  her  by  I  he  hand,  which  she  received 
and  embraced  with  signs  of  a  weighty  kind- 
ness, being  much  broken.  I  spoke  a  few 
words  apart  to  her,  and  left  the  blessing  and 
peace  of  Jesus  with  and  upon  her.  Then  I 
went  to  the  Countess,  and  left  a  particular  ex- 
hortation with  her,  who  frequently  besought 
me  to  remember  her,  and  to  implore  the  Lord 
on  her  behalf.  From  her  I  went  to  the 
Frenchwoman,  and  bid  her  be  faithful  and 
constant  to  that  which  she  knew  ;  she  was 
exceedingly  broken,  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  us. 

"  Then  I  spoke  to  the  rest  and  took  leave 
severally  of  thern  ;  my  companions  did  all  the 
like.  They  followed  us  to  the  outer  room  ; 
and  there  it  was  upon  me  to  step  to  the  Count- 
ess, and  once  more  to  speak  to  her,  and  to 
take  my  leave  of  her;  which  she  received  and 
returned  with  great  sense,  humility,  and  love. 
So  turning  to  them  all,  my  heart  and  eye  to 
the  Lord,  I  prayed  that  the  fear,  presence, 
love  and  life  of  God,  with  all  heavenly  bless- 
ings, might  descend  and  rest  upon  them,  then 
and  forever. 

"  We  went  to  our  lodging,  cleared  the 
house,  exhorted  the  family,  left  books,  and 
then  look  wagon  for  Wesel,  about  two  hun- 
dred English  miles  from  llerwerden.  We 
rode  three  nights  and  days,  wiihout  lying  down 
on  a  bed,  or  sleeping,  otherwise  than  in  the 
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wagon,  which  was  only  covered  with  an  old 
ragged  sheet.  The  company  we  had  with  us, 
made  twelve  in  number,  which  much  straiten- 
ed us:  they  were  often,  if  not  always,  vain, 
even  in  their  religious  songs,  which  is  the 
fashion  of  that  country,  especially  by  night  ; 
they  call  them  Luther's  songs,  and  sometimes 
psalms.  We  were  forced  ollen  to  reprove  and 
testify  against  their  hypocrisy  ;  to  be  full  of 
vain  and  often  profane  talk  one  hour,  and  sing 
psalms  to  God  the  next,  we  showed  them  the 
deceit  and  abomination  of.  We  passed  through 
several  great  towns  by  the  way,  Lipstadt, 
Ham,  &c.  Many  discourses  we  had  of  Truth, 
and  the  religion  and  worship  that  was  truly 
Christian,  and  all  was  very  well;  they  bore 
what  we  said.  But  one  thing  was  remarkable, 
that  may  not  be  omitted  :  1  had  not  been  six 
hours  in  the  wagon,  before  an  heavy  weight 
and  unusual  oppression  fell  upon  me  ;  yea,  it 
weighed  me  almost  to  the  grave,  that  I  could 
almost  say,  my  soul  was  sad  even  unto  death. 
I  knew  not  at  present  the  ground  of  this  exer- 
cise: it  remained  about  twenty-four  hours 
upon  me.  Then  it  opened  in  me,  that  it  was 
a  travail  for  the  seed  of  God,  that  it  might 
arise  over  all  in  them  I  had  left  behind,  and 
that  nothing  might  be  lost  but  the  son  of  per- 
dition. O  the  strong  cries,  and  deep  agonies, 
many  tears  and  sincere  bowings  and  hum- 
blings  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  that  his  holy 
sense,  which  was  raised  in  them,  might  be 
preserved  alive  in  them,  and  they  forever  in 
it !  that  they  might  grow  and  spread,  as  hea- 
venly plants  of  righteousness,  to  the  glory  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

(To  be  con i in ueilO 


Discovery  of  Woodpeckers'  Stores. 

In  stripping  off  the  bark  I  observed  it  per- 
forated with  holes  larger  than  those  which  a 
musket  bullet  would  make,  spaced  with  most 
accurate  precision,  as  if  bored  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  rule  and  compass,  and  many  of  them 
filled  most  neatly  with  acorns.  Earlier  in  the 
season  1  remarked  the  holes  in  mostly  all  the 
softer  timber,  but,  imagining  they  were  caused 
by  wood  insects,  I  did  not  stop  to  examine  or 
inquire;  but  now,  finding  them  studded  wiih 
acorns  firmly  fixed  in,  which  I  knew  could  not 
have  been  driven  there  by  the  wind,  I  sought 
for  an  explanation,  which   was  practically 

given  me  by  Captain  S  's  pointing  out  a 

flock  of  woodpeckers  busily  and  noisily  em- 
ployed in  the  provident  ta?k  of  securing  their 
winter's  provisions,  for  it  appears  that  that 
sagacious  bird  is  not  all  the  time  thriftlessly 
engaged  in  "tapping  the  hollow  beach-tree" 
for  the  mere  idle  purpose  of  empty  sound,  but 
spends  its  summer  season  in  picking  those 
holes,  in  which  it  lays  its  store  of  food  for  the 
winter,  where  the  elements  can  neither  affect 
it  or  place  it  beyond  their  reach,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  sure  omen  that  the  snowy  period  is 
approaching  when  these  birds  commence  stow- 
ing away  their  acorns,  which  otherwise  might 
be  covered  by  its  fall.  I  frequently  paused 
from  my  chopping  to  watch  them  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, with  ihe  acorns  in  their  bills,  half 
clawing,  half  flying  round  the  tree,  and  ad- 
mired ihe  adroitness  wiih  which  they  tried  it 
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at  different  holes  until  they  found  one  of  its 
exact  calibre  ;  when,  inserting  the  pointed  end, 
they  tapped  it  home  most  artistically  with 
their  beaks,  and  flew  down  for  another.  But 
their  natural  instinct  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  the  choice  of  the  nuts,  which  you  will  in- 
variably find  sound  ;  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of 
impossibility,  in  selecting  them  for  roasting,  to 
pick  up  a  batch  that  will  not  have  half  of  them 
unfit  for  use,  the  most  safe  and  polished  look- 
ing very  frequently  containing  a  large  grub 
generated  within.  Even  the  wily  Indian,  with 
all  his  craft  and  experience,  is  unable  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  an  unerring  selection;  while 
in  a  large  bag  full  that  we  took  from  the  bark 
of  our  log,  there  was  not  one  containing  the 
slightest  germ  of  decay.  They  never  encroach 
on  their  packed  store  until  all  on  the  surface 
are  covered,  when  they  resort  to  those  in  the 
bark,  and  peck  them  of  their  contents  wiihout 
removing  the  shell  from  the  holes. — Kelly's 
Excursion  to  California. 


SEA  SICKNESS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, a  paper  was  read  by  J.  Atkinson,  "  On 
Sea-sickness,  and  a  New  Remedy  for  its  Pre- 
vention," from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  : 

"Let  a  person  on  shipboard,  when  the  ves- 
sel is  bounding  over  the  waves,  seat  himself, 
and  take  hold  of  a  tumbler  nearly  filled  with 
water  or  olher  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  an  effort  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  run- 
ning over,  by  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  glass 
horizontal,  or  nearly  so.  When  doing  this, 
from  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  his  hand  and 
arm  will  seem  to  be  drawn  into  different  posi- 
tions, as  if  the  glass  were  attracted  by  a  pow- 
erful magnet.  Continuing  his  efforls  to  keep 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  horizontal,  let  him 
alloio  his  hand,  arm,  and  body  to  go  through 
the  various  movements — as  those  observed  in 
sawing,  planing,  pumping,  throwing  a  quoit, 
&c. — which  they  will  be  impelled,  without  fa- 
tigue, almost  irresistibly  to  perform  ;  and  he 
will  find  this  has  ihe  effect  of  preventing  the 
giddiness  and  nausea  that  the  rolling  and  toss- 
ing of  the  vessel  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
in  inexperienced  voyagers.  If  the  person  is 
suffering  from  sickness  at  the  commencement 
of  his  experiment,  as  soon  as  he  grasps  the 
glass  of  liquid  in  his  hand,  and  suffers  his  arm 
to  take  its  course  and  go  through  the  move- 
ments alluded  to,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  per- 
forming ihem  of  his  own  free  will — and  the 
nausea  abates  immediately,  and  very  soon 
ceases  entirely,  and  does  not  return  so  long  as 
he  suffers  his  arm  and  body  to  assume  ihe 
postures  into  which  they  seem  to  be  drawn. 
Should  he,  however,  resist  the  free  course  of 
his  hand,  he  instantly  feels  a  thrill  of  pain  of 
a  peculiarly  stunning  kind  shoot  through  his 
head,  and  experiences  a  sense  of  dizziness  and 
reluming  nausea.  From  this  last  circumstance 
the  author  of  the  paper  infers  it  as  probable, 
that  the  slomach  is  primarily  affected  through 
ihe  cerebral  mass,  rather  than  through  a  dis- 
turbance of  ihe  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  me: hod  of 
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preventing  sea-sickness  just  described  (which 
lie  1ms  found  by  experience  to  be  effectual)  de- 
pends on  the  curious  fact  that  involuntary 
motions  communicated  to  the  body  by  the  roll- 
ing and  tossing  of  the  vessel  are,  by  the  means 
he  adopts,  apparently  converted  into  voluntary 
motion." 


Cure  for  Scandal. — "  The  north  wind  driv- 
eth  away  rain ;  so  doth  an  angry  countenance 
a  backbiting  tongue." — Solomon. 

Mrs.  Chalmers,  of  Anstruther,  mother  of  the 
Doctor,  had  an  extreme  dislike  to  all  petty 
scandal.  She  had  one  rule,  which  she  made 
known  among  her  acquaintances,  and  which 
she  rigidly  followed.  "  Whenever  told  of  any 
thing  that  a  neighbour  had  said  or  done  amiss, 
she  instantly  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  person,  and  told  what  had  been 
said,  and  who  had  said  it,  and  asked  if  it  was 
true."  Those  who  follow  this  rule,  we  opine, 
will  seldom  have  occasion  to  execute  it.  They 
who  smile  at  scandal,  or  listen  to  it  compla- 
cently, obey  not  the  injunction  of  the  wise 
man.  He  who  pouts  scandal  into  my  ears 
gives  me  just  occasion  to  be  angry.  He 
offends  my  good  sense,  by  presuming  that  I 
wish  to  make  my  head  a  lumber-room,  instead 
of  a  storehouse  of  useful  knowledge  ;  he  offends 
my  good  taste  by  presuming  that  I  love  gossip  ; 
he  offends  my  piety  by  thinking  that  I  will 
"rejoice  in  iniquity."  I  am  justified,  by  the 
wisest  of  men,  in  "  looking  him  out  of  counte- 
nance."— N.  Y.  Observer. 


Gigantic  Wafer-Works  in  Ceylon. — We 
have  held  the  opinion  that  the  Croton  Works 
were  the  most  gigantic  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  heard  the  assumption  made  that  no  works 
of  such  magnitude  ever  existed  in  the  days  of 
old.  So  far  as  the  latter  assertion  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  not  correct.  Mr.  Tennant,  in  his  re- 
cent travels  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  describes 
some  ancient  Water  Tanks,  beside  which  our 
Croton  Works  are  as  some  small  creek  com- 
pared to  the  Hudson  river.  One  tank,  named 
Pathariecolorn,  is  seven  miles  long,  three  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  tank 
was  faced  throughout  its  entire  length  with 
layers  of  square  stones. 

This  huge  lank  is  but  one  of  a  great  many 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  had  been 
erected  for  irrigation.  It  is  partly  in  ruins, 
as  the  waters  flow  freely  out  of  a  huge  breach 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  centuries  ago.  The  race  which 
constructed  these  tanks  has  passed  away,  and 
the  country  where,  at  one  time,  there  existed 
a  highly  civilized  and  skilful  engineering  peo- 
ple, is  now  the  abode  of  wild  Veddahs,  a  race 
whose  homes  are  in  tents,  and  who  wander 
about  from  place  to  place.  An  engineer  has 
calculated  that  it  would  cost  more  than  $4,- 
000,000  to  construct  the  front  embankment  to 
this  huge  reservoir.  What  must  have  been 
the  causes  which  exterminated  the  people  who 
erected  these  works  (and  they  must  have  been 
numerous)  and  left  them  to  fall  into  ruins, 
;enanted  only  by  the  buffalo  and  the  unclad 
savage?    The  savage  is  surely  not  the  natu- 


ral, but  the  unnatural,  state  of  man — the  sav- 
age is  man  shipwrecked  in  social  position. — 
N.  Y.  Paper. 
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The  commencement  of  a  new  volume  of 
"The  Friend,"  always  brings  with  it  a  dispo- 
sition to  review  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  renew  our  efforts  to  satisfy  those  who 
have  so  long  and  so  steadily  supported  our 
weekly  journal.  To  us  one  of  the  principal 
of  those  events  has  been,  the  loss  of  the  esti- 
mable Friend  who  was  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  Editor  of  this  paper.  We  have 
already  paid  our  passing  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  his  services;  but  it  seems  to  us  appropri- 
ate to  the  present  occasion,  to  return  to  the 
subject,  and  express  the  respect  and  affection 
felt  by  all  who  came  within  his  influence. 

If  there  is  any  one  quality  more  than  an- 
other indispensable  to  the  successful  conducting 
of  a  paper  like  ours,  it  is  a  cautious,  discrimi- 
nating, and  patient  spirit.  We  think  that 
Robert  Smith  was  eminently  marked  by  this 
trait  of  character.  The  more  impulsive  may 
have  thought  that  it  sometimes,  when  essential 
principles  were  not  at  stake,  bordered  on  inde- 
cision, and  we  are  aware  that  he  was  occa- 
sionally betrayed  into  a  disposition  to  procras- 
tinate and  delay,  that  was  inconvenient.  But 
it  carried  him  safely  as  an  Editor  through  the 
exciting  contests  of  the  Hicksite  separation  ; 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  that,  notwith- 
standing the  prominent  position  he  occupied, 
he  had  few,  if  any,  personal  enemies.  Al- 
though his  education  was  that  of  our  ordinary 
schools  of  seventy  years  ago,  he  had  cultivated 
his  mind  by  various  and  judicious  reading,  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  different  departments  of 
English  literature.  He  had  a  poetical  and 
cultivated  imagination,  and  an  exquisite  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  above  all,  a 
deep  and  ever-present  reverence  for  its  great 
Creator,  mingled  with  gratitude  for  the  plan 
of  salvation  w  hich  He  had  prepared  through 
Christ  for  lost  man.  Literary  in  his  tastes, 
unambitious  of  wealth  or  fame,  he  passed  along 
calmly  and  unobtrusively,  and  having  submit- 
ted to  those  baptisms  which  are  necessary  to 
cleanse  the  human  heart,  with  a  well-grounded 
reliance  in  his  Saviour,  his  end  was  serene. 

Although  the  supplying  of  the  pages  of 
"  The  Friend,"  had  latterly,  from  the  increas- 
ing feebleness  of  his  age,  devolved  much  upon 
others,  yet  his  clear  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment was  appealed  to  in  every  case  of  import- 
ance or  difficulty,  and  did  not  fail  him  to  the 
last.  We  feel  the  loss  in  him  of  a  long-tried 
and  faithful  advocate  of  Truth,  and  pursue  our 
onward  course,  with  sincere  desires  that  the 
future  volumes  of  "The  Friend"  may  be  as 
safely  and  prudently  conducted  as  the  past. 


present,  among  them,  Cordelia  Bayes,  from 
England,  now  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  this  country. 

On  Second-day,  the  meeting  for  business 
commenced  ;  we  understand  it  was  about  the 
ordinary  size.  The  usual  business  was  trans- 
acted. Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
were  read  ;  one  from  the  larger  body  in  New 
England  was  on  the  table,  but  the  meeting 
declined  having  it  read. 

On  Third-day,  the  state  of  Society  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  was 
gone  into,  and  occupied  most  of  the  sitting. 
The  meeting  closed  on  Sixth-day. 

We  shall  give  a  further  and  more  particular 
account  in  a  succeeding  number  of  our  paper. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  A.  L.  Benedict,  for  Ellis  Willits,  $6, 
vols.  22,  23  and  24  ;  of  B.  Sheppard,  agent,  for  E.  Mil- 
ler, $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  Edmund  Davis,  $2,  to  24,  vol. 
25  ;  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  for  A.  Steward,  $4,  vols. 
23  and  24;  for  D.  Satterthwaitc,  $2,  vol.25;  for  R. 
Boone,  $2,  to  25,  vol.  25.  A.  Battey,  agent,  for  Pela- 
tiah  Gove,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  for  Dl.  Nichols,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  for 
Geo.  Harkness,  $2,  vol.  24.  L.  Aldrich,  per  J.  B.,  S6, 
vols.  22,  23  and  24.  A.  S.  L.  Exton,  $2,  vol.  25.  M . 
B.  Ladd,  Va.,  $2,  vol.  24. 


BINDING. 

"  The  Friend"  and  other  periodicals,  &c, 
neatly  and  substantially  bound  on  moderate 
terms  at  the  office  of  publication.  Persons  re- 
siding at  a  distance  can  have  them  attended  to 
at  short  notice,  by  sending  them  addressed  to 
John  Richardson,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 


NOTICE. 

The  Third,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Volumes  of  "The  Friend,"  will  be  fur- 
nished in  sheets  to  early  applicants,  at  one 
dollar  per  volume,  or  one-half  {he  subscription 
price. 

One  complete  set  for  sale,  and  sundry  vol- 
umes supplied  at  the  subscription  price.  Those 
desirous  to  complete  the  series  may  not  at  a 
future  time  find  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  con- 
vened on  Seventh-day,  the  6th  instant.  Seve- 
ral ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  on  Orange 
street,  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  instant,  Samuel  R. 
Shipley,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Earl  Shinn,  all  of  this 
city. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  Henry  Warrington,  of  Westfield, 
New  Jersey,  a  beloved  elder  and  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  be- 
hold the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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Edward  Alexander. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

To  . 

Limerick,  Sixth  mo.,  1832. 
Thou  art  much  in  my  thoughts  (his  even- 
ins,  together  with  thy  parting  injunction — viz., 
"Keep  in  the  watch-tower;"  may  it  increas- 
ingly be  my  concern  to  do  so,  as  I  am  sure 
[herein]  is  my  safely,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ol 
its  peculiar  applicability  at  this  day,  wherein 
all  things  seem  shaken  by  I  he  judgments  of  a 
long  suffering  and  justly  offended  Creator. 
We  have  been  for  some  weeks  under  the  awful 
visitation  now  in  this  land  ;  may  it  have  the 
desired  effect  upon  all  hearts  !  if  it  have  not, 
what  can  we  expect  but  its  continuance,  or  a 
severer  judgment  ?  Truly,  the  Lord  has  risen. 
Oh  !  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  now 
learn  righteousness.  Feeling  bound,  as  I  hum- 
bly trust  1  do,  in  a  measure  of  that  love  which 
binds  the  disciples  one  to  another,  as  well  as 
to  their  dear  Lord  and  Master,  1  have  desired 
thy  renewed  strength  and  encouragement  in 
Him,  whom  thou  hast  hitherto  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  follow  ;  may  He  be  graciously 
pleased  largely  to  renew  to  thee  the  evidences 
of  his  redeeming  love  atid  mercy,  and  to  shed 
over  thee  the  influences  of  that  heavenly  peace 
which  passes  all  human  knowledge  or  under- 
standing. Surely,  my  dear  friend,  thou  know- 
esl  Him  in  whom  thou  hast  believed  ;  that  thou 
hast  not  been  following  "  cunningly-devised 
fables,"  but  the  pure,  living,  eternal  substance. 
May  He  who  is  infinite  in  mercy  and  power 
continue  to  help  thee,  as  one  of  His  humble, 
depending  children;  lead  thee  in  green  pas- 
tures, and  cause  thee  to  lie  down  by  the  still 
waters,  giving  thee  to  experience,  through  all 
His  dispensations,  that  His  everlasting  arm  is 
underneath;  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  thy 
day,  cause  thee  to  rejoice  in  Him,  and  to  give 
thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  His  holiness.  I 
humbly  trust  and  believe  that  at  this  time  there 
is  an  awakening  in  many  minds  out  of  that 
slumbering  state,  a  form  of  godliness;  and 
surely,  if  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  voice 
which  now  speaks  from  heaven,  it  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  the  church,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  it. 

On  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  he  obtained 


a  certificate  of  his  Monthly  Meeting,  selling 
him  at  liberty  for  service  in  his  own  province  ; 
and  he  left  home  accordingly  on  the  21st,  for 
Cork,  to  visit  the  families  of  Friends  belonging 
to  that  Monthly  Meeting.  On  the  22nd,  he 
writes: — "Informed  Friends,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting  this  morning,  of  the  object 
of  my  visit,  and  soon  alter  commenced,  and 
have  paid  three  visits.  I  feel  deeply  tried  in 
spirit  ;  more  so,  I  think,  than  at  any  time  here- 
tofore; but  I  believe  it  is  quite  needful  that  it 
should  be  so,  in  order  that  no  dependence  may 
live  [in  me],  but  that  which  has  a  right  foun- 
dation. It  is  truly  an  arduous  and  deeply 
humiliating  engagement.  Oh  !  may  my  hea- 
venly Father  preserve  alive  i he  grain  of  faith, 
which  so  often  seems  ready  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  an  opposite  principle." 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  visiting  fami- 
lies in  Cork,  the  cholera  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  Limerick.  His  mind  was  deeply 
tried,  from  hearing  indirectly  of  the  deaih  of 
his  next-door  neighbour  of  this  fatal  disease  ; 
and  the  enemy  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  suggesting  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  return  home;  to  which  he 
so  far  yielded,  as  to  have  thoughts  of  doing  so 
next  day.  While  in  this  stale,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  under  much  discourage- 
ment, who,  without  knowing  the  stale  of  his 
mind,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 

remarkable  dream  of  ,  whiUt  from  home 

on  religiotrs  service.  Upon  its  being  related, 
it  struck  E.  A.  as  being  peculiarly  applicable 
lo  his  case,  and  he  believed  it  was  intended  as 
an  interposition  of  Providence  for  his  encour- 
agement. He  went  to  his  lodgings  much  re- 
lieved in  mind,  feeling  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
the  enemy  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  cast 
him  down,  and  persuade  him  to  quit  the  field 
of  labour,  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  his 
receiving,  nexi  post,  a  letter  from  his  wife, 
mentioning  their  neighbour's  death  in  such  a 
manner  as  quite  lo  remove  all  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  his  family. 

On  the  27th,  he  writes : — "  I  continue  to  be 
helped  beyond  my  expectations.  May  I  duly 
appreciate  the  favours  conferred  upon  me." 

"  Eighth  monlh  2d. —  Went  to  Youghal  on 
Seventh-day,  and  attended  their  forenoon  meet- 
ing on  First-day.  The  afternoon  one  was  at 
six  o'clock,  to  which  the  neighbours  [were] 
invited.  1  hope  it  was  a  profitable  time:  the 
people  well-behaved  and  attentive,  and  great 
seriousness  appeared  on  many  of  their  coun- 
tenances.   Second-day,  attended  the  funeral 

of  .    I  believe  I  have  been  in  my  right 

place  here,  and  have  been  marvellously  helped 
from  time  to  time,  for  which  I  desire  to  be 
thankful." 

Whilst  in  Youghal,  his  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  it  was  required  of  him  to  sit 


with  a  family  in  whose  house  lay  (he  remains 
of  a  Friend  who  had  died  of  the  cholera.  The 
enemy,  however,  so  far  worked  upon  his  fear 
of  death,  that,  although  he  went  to  the  house 
iwice,  he  turned  away  without  goin^r  in  ;  but, 
feeling  the  terrors  of  t he  Lord  for  disobedience 
to  his  requiring*,  he  was  made  willing  to  <jo  ; 
and  on  entering  the  house,  greatly  to  his  own 
admiration,  all  fear  of  death  was  removed. 

He  had  public  meetings  at  Bandon,  Kmsale, 
Clonakilty,  Cove,  and  Passage,  of  which  he 
says,  "  they  were  favoured  seasons  ;"  and  also 
at  Middleion,  Castle  Martyr,  Killeagh,  and 
Waterford,  from  whence  he  returned  home; 
and  afterwards  held  meeiings  at  Ennis,  New- 
Market,  Killaloe,  O'Brien's  Bridge,  Castle 
Connell,  and  Adare. 

He  continued  at  home  unlil  the  15  h  of 
Ninth  month,  when  he  left  it  for  Clonmel, 
from  whence  he  writes,  on  the  1 6th  : — "  I  was 
helped  in  meeting  this  day  to  my  own  admi- 
ration, afler  which  had  Friends  of  the  select 
meeting  together,  and  imparted  to  them  a  de- 
sire to  have  meetings  in  Carrick,  Feiherd, 
Cashel,  Thurles,  and  Tipperary  ;  when,  alter- 
solid  deliberation,  and,  1  trust,  a  degree  of  true 
sympathy,  Friends  agreed  to  forward  [it],  and 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  meeiing  al  Carrick,  at 
one  o'clock  lo-morrow.  However  desirous  I 
am  to  be  at  home,  I  feel,  through  holy  help, 
less  anxious  about  it  than  has  been  the  case  at 
other  times  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  according  to 
our  unreserved  obedience  our  peace  will  flow. 
1  trust  I  may  experience  an  increase  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father." 

Meeiings  were  held  in  all  the  above  places, 
except  Tipperary,  in  which  E.  A.  thankfully 
acknowledges  having  been  favoured  wilh  best 
help.  That  at  Thurles  was  held  in  a  room 
over  the  marker-house,  and  was  well  attended, 
many  of  the  poorer  class  being  present,  whom 
E.  A.  addressed,  pretty  soon  after  the  meeting 
was  gathered.  He  had  proceeded  a  short  time 
in  addressing  another  class,  when  a  priest  en- 
tered the  room,  and  desired  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  withdraw  :  most  of  that  persuasion 
attended  promptly  to  his  directions.  Notwith- 
standing ihis  interruption,  the  meeting  was  not 
broken  up  ;  several  of  the  company  remained 
together  with  Friends;  and  although  the  priest 
came  to  the  door,  wilh  a  whip  in  his  hand,  to 
keep  the  people  off,  yet  several  of  them  return- 
ed to  the  meeting,  and  remained  till  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  meeting  in  Tipperary  was  not  as  satis- 
factory as  some  others,  the  people  being  very 
restless  ;  yet  he  was  favoured  wilh  peace,  in 
feeling  "  no  condemnation,"  which  he  always 
said  was  as  much  as  he  deserved. 

On  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  he  writes  in 
his  Diary,  "Wonderful  are  Thy  works,  and 
Thy  mercies  towards  me  ;  and  feeling  my  own 
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un worthiness  thereof,  I  nm  afraid,  for  I  know 
not  how  to  munifest  my  thankfulness  to  Thee. 
I  humbly  implore  Thee,  continue  to  me  the 
sight  and  sense  of  my  own  entire  nothingness  ; 
yea,  grant  me  a  yet  deeper  and  deeper  sense 
thereof! 

"  Ninth  month  7th. — Help  is  laid  on  One 
who  is  mighty  to  save.  Think  [oh  my  soul]. 
Live  deep.  Get  down  to  the  Seed.  Sit  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Go  to  Calvary.  Seek  the 
sense  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.    Look  at  Christ.    Close  in  with  Him. 

"  0  Lord  Jesus  !  make  Thyself  more  and 
more  manifest  in  the  souls  of  myself  and  my 
beloved  partner.  Root  and  Offspring  of  Da- 
vid !  Bright  and  Morning  Star  !  make  us  to 
take  heed  to  the  light  which  shineth  in  the 
dark  place.  Shine,  Day  Star,  shine  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  Oh,  make 
us  love  Thee  more,  and  serve  Thee  better ; 
and  let  us  count  nothing  too  near,  or  too  dear, 
to  part  with  for  Thee,  oh  Thou  chiefest  amongst 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely." 

On  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1832,  he 
laid  before  his  Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  to 
visit  the  families  of  Friends  belonrriri"  to  Dub- 
lin  Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  also  of  visiting  the 
other  meetings  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  A 
certificate  being  granted  him,  he  left  home  on 
the  19th  for  Dublin,  and  proceeded  with  the 

visit,  accompanied  by  of  that  place. 

On  the  24th,  he  writes,  "  Thy  letter  was  cor- 
dial to  my  feelings,  in  the  midst  of  my  dip- 
pings and  strippings,  which  are  many  ;  yet  I 
desire  to  feel  thankful,  that  [  am  helped  on 
wonderfully,  and  at  times  enabled  to  believe, 
that  as  we  continue  to  love  and  serve  Him, 
who  hath  hitherto  helped  us,  he  will  still  con- 
descend to  do  so  ;  and  though,  at  seasons,  I 
am  permitted  to  feel  what  it  is  almost  to  hope 
against  hope,  in  the  continual  descending  into 
the  depths,  which  are  necessary  amidst  such 
a  variety  as  is  here  to  be  met  with,  yet  I  hum- 
bly hope  to  be  preserved  in  faith  and  patience, 
for  I  never  felt  more  sensibly  that  of  myself  I 
can  do  nothing,  than  since  my  coming  here." 

Eleventh  mo.  29th. — We  continue,  through 
mercy,  to  get  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
and  seem  favoured  with  strength  equal  to  the 
day  ;  so  that  if  this  blessing  is  continued  to  us, 
we  shall  think  ourselves  well  ofT. 

The  favourable  accounts  from  home  are  in- 
deed cause  for  gratitude  to  Him,  whose  care 
will,  I  believe,  be  still  extended,  according  as 
we  keep  near  the  word  nigh  in  our  hearts. 
Deep  are  the  seasons  through  which  we  have 
to  pass  ;  but  as  patience  is  abode  under,  [  trust 
we  shall  be  helped  by  Him,  without  whose 
continued  mercy  we  are  indeed  nothing. 

Twelfth  month  4th. — We  have  now  got 
through  120  sittings.  I  continue  at  seasons 
to  be  as  in  the  deeps,  but  I  know  that  it  must 
be  so,  and  hope  to  be  preserved  in  the  pa- 
tience ;  and  if  permitted  to  feel  no  condemna- 
tion, it  is  as  much  as  1  can  expect. 

Twelfth  month  10th. — Through  Divine  fa- 
vour, we  have  been  enabled  to  get  through 
Friends'  families  in  the  city,  except  three, 
which  it  is  likely  may  be  this  evening.  Deep, 
very  deep,  have  been  my  dippings  since  com- 
ing to  this  great  city,  and  surely,  only  holy 
help  was  near,  I  should  often  have  been  ready 


to  quit  the  field.  I  sincerely  desire  to  be  re- 
verently thankful  for  the  preservation  experi- 
enced in  baptisms,  such  as  were,  no  doubt, 
necessary  ;  but  also  such  as  I  never  before 
witnessed.  We  had  a  meeting  at  seven 
o'clock  last  evening,  with  those  who  are  not 
in  membership,  but  who  attend  our  meetings. 
I  trust  it  was  a  favoured  season. 

Twelfth  month  14th. — We  have  been  two 
days  at  Kingstown  and  its  neighbourhood,  see- 
ing Friends'  families,  and  were  at  their  meet- 
ing on  Fourth-day.  I  continue,  through  mer- 
cy, to  be  preserved  in  usual  health,  and  trust, 
on  looking  at  the  little  we  have  been  favoured 
to  get  through,  that  there  is  no  condemnation. 

From  Dublin  they  proceeded  to  visit  the 
other  meetings  in  the  province,  and  on  the 
19th  he  writes  from  Mountmellick  : — "  Attend- 
ed their  Monthly  Meeting  here  to-day.  Al- 
though the  weather  has  been  very  severe,  we 
have  been  mercifully  preserved  and  cared  for, 
which  I  humbly  trust,  all  unworthy  as  we  are, 
will  still  be  vouchsafed  by  our  gracious  Mas- 
ter. May  we  endeavour  to  walk  worthy  of 
our  many  blessings  and  mercies." 

Roscrea,  Twelfth  month  25th. — Though,  at 
seasons,  I  have  felt  deep  poverty  of  spirit,  and 
have  almost  constant  trial  that  way,  yet  I  hum- 
bly trust  there  is  no  condemnation. 

Carlow,  Twelfth  month  28th. — 1  apprehend 
it  will  not  be  required  of  me  to  go  into  the 
County  Wexford  till  after  the  Spring  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  Mountmellick.  This  change 
in  my  mind  did  not  arise  from  myself,  nor 
from  any  desire  to  get  home  sooner  than  I 
ought,  but  it  has  sprung,  I  believe,  in  that 
light  in  which  there  is  safety.  I  can  truly 
say  we  have  not  a  hard  Master  to  serve,  nei- 
ther one  who  deals  with  us  according  to  our 
deserts,  but  according  to  His  own  mercies. 

(To  be  continued.) 

What  will  Rain  Children. — To  have  pa- 
rents exercise  a  partiality.  This  practice  is 
lamentably  prevalent.  The  first  born  or  last 
born,  the  only  son  or  daughter,  the  beauty  or 
the  wit  of  a  household,  is  loo  commonly  set 
apart — Joseph  like. 

To  be  frequently  put  out  of  temper.  A 
child  ought  always  to  be  spared,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  just  cause  of  irritation  ;  and  never 
to  be  punished  for  wrong  doing  by  taunts, 
cuffs  and  ridicule. 

To  be  suffered  to  go  uncorrected  to-day  the 
very  thing  for  which  chastisement  was  inflicted 
yesterday.  With  as  much  reason,  might  a 
watch,  which  should  be  wound  back  half  the 
time,  be  expected  to  run  well,  as  a  child  thus 
trained,  to  become  possessed  of  an  estimable 
character. 

To  be  corrected  for  accidental  faults  with 
the  severity  as  if  they  were  those  of  intention. 

The  child  who  does  ill  when  he  meant  to 
do  well,  merits  pity,  not  upbraiding.  The  dis- 
appointment to  its  young  projector,  attendant 
on  the  disastrous  failure  of  any  little  enter- 
prise, is  of  itself  sufficient  punishment,  even 
where  the  result  was  brought  about  by  care- 
lessness. To  add  tnore  is  as  cruel  as  it  is 
hurtful. 

Parents  who  give  a  child  to  understand  that 


he  is  a  burden  to  them,  need  nut  be  surprised, 
should  they  one  day  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  are  burdensome  to  him. 

Grotto  del  Cane  and  Lake  Agnano. — The 
Grotto  del  Cane  or  dog  grotto,  has  been  so 
much  cited  for  its  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
covering  the  floor,  that  all  geological  travellers 
who  visit  Naples  feel  an  interest  in  seeing  it. 
Unfortunately,  like  some  other  grottos,  its  en- 
chantment disappears  on  a  near  view.  It  is  a 
little  hole  dug  artificially  into  the  foot  of  a  hill 
facing  Lake  Agnano.  The  aperture  is  closed 
by  a  door,  and  the  space  within  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  one  person  to  stand  erect.  Into 
this  narrow  cell  a  poor  little  dog  is  very  un- 
willingly dragged  and  placed  in  a  depression 
of  the  floor,  w  here  he  is  soon  narcotized  by 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  earth  is  warm  to  the 
hand,  and  the  volume  of  gas  given  out  is  very 
constant.  Such  is  the  world-renowned  Grotto 
del  Cane,  which  if  it  did  not  equal  our  antici- 
pations, at  least  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 
some  merriment  ! 

Lake  Agnano,  as  is  well  known,  fills  the 
bottom  of  an  ancient  crater  whose  walls  are 
still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  On  the  shore  of 
the  lake  immediately  opposite  the  Grotto  del 
Cane  there  is  a  constant  and  copious  discharge 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  at 
that  part  is  in  great  agitation  from  its  escape. 
Nor  is  other  evidence  wanting  of  the  present 
operation  of  the  ancient  causes  which  have 
characterized  this  region.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  east  are  numerous  vents  of  steam 
and  sulphur.  Over  some  of  these,  vapour 
baths  (Sudatoria)  have  been  established,  which 
are  held  in  some  repute  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism. Digging  a  short  distance  into  the  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Lucullus,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  presence  of  volcanic  en- 
ergy in  the  hot  vapours  accompanied  with  sul- 
phur which  issue  copiously  from  the  surface. 
The  villa  of  Lucullus  was  entirely  buried  in 
lapilli  and  volcanic  ashes,  proceeding  as  is 
supposed  from  a  vent  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  from  which  vent  does  not  ap- 
pear— evidently  not  from  the  one  now  con- 
taining Lake  Agnano,  since  that  has  not  been 
active  in  the  historic  period. 

In  another  cavity  excavated  in  the  hill  near 
to  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  is  an  abundant  flow  of 
carbonic  acid,  accompanied  as  is  said  by  am- 
monia—  but  we  did  not  perceive  any  odour  of 
this  gas  nor  any  deposit  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia or  of  sal-ammoniac  on  the  walls  of  the 
place. — From  Miscellaneous  Notes,  from  Eu- 
rope, by  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

No  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the  erup- 
tion of  Jorullo,  are  those  which  unceasingly 
occur  from  the  volcanic  mountain  situated  on 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands.  This 
volcano  has  been  in  activity  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  discharges  at  present  only  scoria- 
ceous  rock,  for  though  lava  constantly  bubbles 
up  in  its  crater,  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
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brink.  The  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  volcano  is  situated  at 
the  north-western  side  of  it ;  the  present  crater 
being  about  half  way  up  the  acclivity.  The 
total  height  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  3000 
feet,  and  it  has  two  conical  peaks  ;  between 
them  lies  a  plain,  which  appears  to  have  for- 
merly been  a  cratersof  eruption.  The  present 
crater  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  has  a  circum- 
ference of  about  340  feet.  The  sides  are  com- 
posed of  a  confused  mass  ol  lavas,  scoria?,  and 
sand,  and  contract  internally  to  form  an  in- 
verted cone.  To  a  person  looking  into  the 
crater  from  above,  the  appearances  are  as  fol- 
low :  Red-hot  liquid  matter  resembling  melted 
brass  is  seen  whirling  tumultuously  round, 
which  by  degrees  rises  towards  the  brink, 
whilst  huge  bubbles  are  formed  on  the  surface. 
Before  the  lava  reaches  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
these  bubbles  burst  with  a  loud  report,  and 
quantities  of  red-hot  scorise,  accompanied  by 
smoke  and  ashes,  are  thrown  out  with  extra- 
ordinary swiftness.  The  liquid  mass  then,  as 
if  relieved,  sinks  again  within  the  crater.  The 
sconce,  which  are  occasionally  of  several  feet 
in  diameter,  are  sometimes  thrown  to  a  height 
of  1500  feel.  They  either  fall  back  again  into 
the  crater,  or,  being  projected  in  a  red-hot 
shower  beyond  the  brink,  roll  into  the  sea. 
No  flame  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  crater 
even  at  nigh',  nor  is  the  bursting  of  the  globu- 
lar masses  accompanied  by  any  appearance  of 
this  kind. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  always  hovers  over  the 
crater,  and  the  sulphurous  ingredients  mingled 
with  it  frequently  render  approach  inconveni- 
ent. Vapours  arise  not  only  from  the  crater, 
but  from  numerous  apertures  in  other  parts  of 
the  mountain.  Qiamiiies  of  dust  pervade  the 
air  and  fall  at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  in  showeis  like  small  hail.  It 
appears  to  be  produced  by  the  trituration  the 
scoria?  undergo,  one  against  the  other,  either 
in  the  air  or  in  the  course  of  their  descent  to- 
wards the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
incessant  discharge  of  scoriaceous  matter  into 
the  sea,  its  depth  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  ap- 
pears to  be  unaltered.  No  doubt  the  frequent 
and  violent  storms,  to  which  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  subject,  partly  explain  the 
circumstance. 

Stromboli  is  a  most  useful  beacon  to  sailors 
navi«alin<f  the  neighbouring  sea.    Its  liyht  is 
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visible,  at  night,  at  a  distance,  it  is  said,  of  100 
miles. 

A  curious  variety  of  volcanic  eruption  is 
when  an  island  is  raised  fiom  the  sea.  This 
remarkable  occurrence  has  occurred  more  than 
once  within  recent  times.  Two  new  islands 
were  raised  from  the  sea  near  the  Kurile  Isles, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  one 
of  which  had  an  elevation  of  3000  feel.  These 
islands  rose  from  a  sea  more  than  200  fathoms 
in  depth.  Two  islands  also  rose,  at  different 
times,  near  the  coast  of  Iceland.  In  1811  an 
island  (Sabrina)  was  thrown  up  to  a  height  of 
300  feet,  off  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores;  but 
it  soon  disappeared.  Graham  Island  rose 
from  the  sea  in  1831.  About  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  island  appeared  above  the  surface, 
shocks  us  of  an  earthquake  were  fell  in  a  ves- 


sel passing  over  the  spot.  This  was  followed 
by  waterspouts,  and  a  discharge  of  dense 
steam,  which  was  said  to  have  risen  1800  feet 
into  the  air.  Finally,  a  crater  made  its  ap- 
pearance. When  first  seen,  it  had  a  height 
only  of  twelve  feet;  it  discharged  scorise  and 
immense  columns  of  vapour.  This  was  on 
the  18th  of  July.  By  the  4th  of  August,  it 
had  risen  to  200  feet;  after  which  it  began  to 
diminish,  until,  in  October,  the  island  was 
nearly  level  with  the  sea.  In  1833  there  still 
existed  a  dangerous  reef  over  the  spot.  The 
matter  ejeeled  by  this  crater  consisted  of  sco- 
ria?, pumice,  and  lapilli.  No  flow  of  lava  oc- 
curred above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
masses  of  matter  rarely  exceeded  a  foot  in 
diameter;  but  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  under 
water,  the  reef  was  found  (in  1833)  to  consist 
in  part  of  a  black  rock,  which  probably  points 
out  the  line  to  which  the  solid  material  of  the 
island  rose. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Santorin  Archipelago  within  historical  times, 
afford  perhaps  the  most  interesting  examples 
we  have  of  the  elevation  of  new  islands. 

M.  de  Thevenot,  who  visited  the  island  of 
Santorin  in  1655,  relates  what  was  told  him 
of  an  eruption  which  occurred  about  eighteen 
years  before.  He  says  that  the  inhabitants 
were  surprised  one  night  by  a  violent  noise, 
like  distant  cannonading,  whence  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  naval  engagement  had  taken  place 
between  the  Venetian  fleet  and  the  Turks.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  sounds  proceeded 
from  beneath  the  harbour.  From  morning  till 
night  pumice  was  thrown  up  with  great  vio- 
lence and  continued  noise,  and  in  such  quanti- 
ties that,  when  certain  winds  prevailed,  the 
smallest  vessels  required  the  assistance  of  long 
poles  to  make  a  way  for  themselves  out  of  the 
harbour.  The  air,  too,  was  infected,  so  thai 
several  persons  (says  Thevenol)  died,  and 
many  temporarily  lost  their  sight.  The  sounds 
were  heard  on  the  island  of  Chios,  distant  more 
than  100  miles.  Not  only  in  Santorin,  but  at 
Chios  and  Smyrna,  says  the  same  authority, 
"  all  the  silver  became  led,  whether  kept  in 
coffers  or  iir  the  pocket:  and  the  religious  who 
lesided  in  those  places  told  me  that  all  their 
chalices  became  red.  After  some  days  the 
infection  ceased,  and  the  silver  returned  to  ils 
former  colour." 

In  1G50,  after  violent  earthquakes,  an  erup- 
tion took  place  at  some  distance  outside  the 
bay  of  Santorin.  No  new  island  was  raised, 
but  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  greatly  elevated. 
Noxious  vapours  again  madethemselves  known 
by  killing  more  than  fifty  persons  in  Santorin, 
besides  many  animals.  A  wave  fifty  feet  high 
arose,  which  broke  on  several  of  the  neiuh- 
bouring  islands.  In  Santorin  it  overthrew  two 
churches,  and  exposed  to  view  two  villages 
which  had  previously  been  overwhelmed  by 
volcanic  eruptions. 

In  1707  aird  1709,  the  submarine  powers 
showed  renewed  activity,  the  consequence  be- 
ing the  formation  of  two  other  small  islands. 
The  one  was  composed  of  white  pumice,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  White  Island  ;  the 
other,  being  composed  of  brown  trachyte,  was 
called,  by  contra.-.!,  the  Black  Island.  The 
I  former  island  w  is  subsequently  covered,  in 


great  part,  by  the  mailer  ejected  from  the 
latter,  and  the  two  islands  now  form  one  island, 
called  Nea  Kameni,  (the  Newburnt  Island,) 
which  has  a  cone  330  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  di- 
minution has  taken  place  in  the  volcano  force 
having  its  seat  under  the  archipelago  of  Santo- 
rin ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  should 
further  changes  take  place,  and  other  islands 
be  added  to  ihe  present  number.  Within  the 
past  half  century,  a  striking  change  in  the 
sea-bottom  between  the  small  Kameni  and  the 
island  of  Santorin  has  occurred.  For,  in  1830, 
MM.  Virlet  and  Bory  found  a  depth  of  only 
three  or  four  fathoms  where,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, the  depth  had  been  fifteen  fathoms  ;  and 
this  elevation  had  taken  place  over  a  limited 
area  only  of  800  by  500  yards,  beyond  which 
the  sea  deepened  rapidly  on  all  sides. 

The  island  of  St.  Philip,  better  known  since 
1G80  as  lltra  do  Fogo,  (t he  Island  of  Fire,) 
belongs  to  the  group  of  Cape  Verde  islands. 
It  is  nearly  circular,  and  has  a  diameter  of 
about  fifteen  miles.  Until  the  year  1680,  it 
was  not  suspected  to  contain  within  il  a  de- 
structive power.  In  that  year,  however,  a 
great  earthquake,  followed  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, took  place,  and  so  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  some  of  them  passed  over  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Brava.  From  that 
time  until  1799,  the  island  of  Fogo  has  suffer- 
ed much  from  volcanic  eruptions.  They  pro- 
ceed from  a  peak  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  about  9J00  feel. 
The  eruption  of  1785  has  been  described  by 
Sr.  J.  da  Silva  Feijo,  in  a  memoir  presented 
lo  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon. 
He  states  that  a  great  subterranean  commotion, 
felt  over  the  wh  ile  island,  and  accompanied 
by  the  loudest  thunder-like  noises,  was  the 
first  sign  of  this  eruption.  The  peak  then 
opened  perpendicularly,  and  having  daited  into 
the  air,  at  intervals,  columns  of  scoria?,  cinders 
and  stones,  closed  again.  Between  the  peak 
and  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side,  numerous 
other  vents  made  their  appearance,  whence 
flowed  torrents  of  lava,  as  well  as  cinders  and 
smoke  ;  the  latter  rising  in  the  air,  and  dark- 
ening the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  princi- 
pal mouths  were  at  the  base  of  the  peak  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  gave  rise  to  four  new 
mountains  in  the  same  line.  These  new  ele- 
vations also  opened  vertically,  and  threw  out 
immense  quantities  of  lava,  which,  descending 
towards  the  east,  divided  into  two  rivers  of 
fire,  one  of  which  filled  up  a  large  and  very 
deep  valley,  and  the  other  overflowed  a  wide 
plain,  where  there  were  houses  and  plantations. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed. 
The  streams  which  flowed  from  vents  nearer 
the  sea  also  inundated  a  large  portion  of  land  ; 
some  entered  the  sea,  and  formed  a  rocky 
projection  of  considerable  height,  where  for- 
merly there  had  been  a  bay  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  depth.  This  eruption  lasted 
thirty-two  days. 

A  subsequent  eruption  of  the  same  mountain 
(in  1799)  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Castilho. 
The  second  eruption  began  as  usual  by  subter- 
ranean thunder,  when  a  great  vent  opened  on 
ihe  skirts  of  the  peak,  giving  issue  lo  smoke, 
[cinders  and  sand,  and  producing  such  an  ob- 
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scurity  thai  i lie  sun  seemed  to  have  set.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  it  began  to  ram  sand, 
which  covered  the  whole  island  to  a  depth  ol 
from  four  to  five  inches.  A  mixture  of  sand 
and  cinders  readied  ihe  island  of  Maio,  distant 
nearly  ninety  miles.  During  the  night  the 
whole  island  appeared  illuminated,  and  it  was 
perceived  in  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
one  miles  from  the  volcano,  that  a  great  quan- 
tity ol'  lava  had  begun  to  flow  from  the  vent 
winch  hail  previously  ejected  only  cinders  and 
sand.  The  current  flowed  for  twenty-seven 
days.  It  broke  up  large  stones  in  its  course, 
and  filled  up  a  river,  converting  it,  by  the 
cooling  of  the  lava,  into  an  oblong  elevation. 
It  carried  away  many  houses  its  well  as  cattle, 
and  destroyed  (arms.  Finally,  it  eniered  the 
sea  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  A  hay 
was  also  formed  where  formerly  there  had 
been  a  beach. 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  volcanic  erup. 
tions  by  mentioning  the  catastrophe  which 
occurred  in  1772,  in  the  island  of  Java,  when 
part  of  Papandayang,  one  of  the  loftiest  volca- 
noes in  the  island,  suddenly  fell  in,  carrying 
with  it  about  ninety  square  miles  of  ground. 
Forty  villages  were  destroyed  on  the  occasion  ; 
some  being  engulfed,  and  ol  hers  covered  up  by 
ejected  matter.  Nearly  3000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  perished. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

BIBLICAL  JINTlfjUITIES. 

We  take  Ihe  following  from  a  late  paper. 
How  far  subsequent  discoveries  may  confirm 
or  invalidate  ihe  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
that  have  been  anived  at  by  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son,  we  of  course  cannot  predict,  but  we  can 
now  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  truth  ;  and 
we  think  it  may  be  numbered  among  the  re- 
markable events  of  modern  times,  that  from 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  oilier  greal 
cities  of  Assyria,  which  have  lain  hid  fioin 
mortal  eye  for  so  many  centuries,  there  should 
now  be  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  of  anti- 
quaries and  scientific  men,  relics  and  inscrip- 
tions, confirming  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner the  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Not  that  those  sacred  writings 
require  any  such  evidence  to  prove  their  truth 
and  authenticity,  but  every  new  ray  ol'  light 
thrown  on  their  pages,  serves  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  cavils  of"  scepiics,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  the  apostolic  declaration,  that 
they  were  written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  The  Kings  of  Assyria. — Colonel  Ravvlin- 
son,  the  celebrated  English  antiquary,  the 
greatest  of  living  archaeologists,  has,  of  late,  as 
is  well  known,  devoted  all  his  learning  and 
efforts  to  the  task  of  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tions obtained  by  Layard  and  the  French  ex- 
plorers fioin  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
oilier  Assyrian  tonus.  His  success  has  been 
considerable  ;  but  he  announces  in  the  last  re- 
ceived number  of  the  London  Athenaumv.  tii- 
umph  which  transcends  all  previous  ones  in 
importance,  being  nothing  less  than  the  disco- 
very of  records  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 


and  of  his  war  against  Jerusalem  and  king 
Hezekiah.  '  I  have  succeeded,'  says  he,  '  in 
determinate! y  identifying  the  Assyrian  kings 
of  the  Lower  dynasty,  whose  palaces  have 
been  lecently  excavated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mosul  ;  and  I  have  obtained  from  ihe  annals 
of  those  kings  contemporary  notices  of  events 
which  agree  in  the  most  remarkable  way  with 
the  statements  preserved  in  sacred  and  profane 
history.'  From  his  paper,  which  is  a  pre! ty 
long  one,  in  the  Athenreum,  we  abbreviate 
some  of  the  more  interesting  particulars. 

"  The  king  who  built  the  palace  of  Khorsa 
bad,  excavated  by  the  French,  he  says,  is 
named  tSargina  ;  but  he  also  bears,  in  some 
ol  the  inscriptions,  the  epithet  of  Shalmaneser, 
by  which  title  he  was  belter  known  to  the 
Jews.  One  of  the  tablets,  which  is  much  mu- 
tilated, records  his  going  up,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  against  the  city  of  Saumrina, 
(Samaria)  and  the  country  of  Belli  Homri, 
('Omri  was  the  founder  of  Samaria);  whence 
he  carried  off  into  captivity  in  Assyria  no  less 
than  27,280  families  of  the  conquered,  settling 
in  t heir  places  colonists  from  Baby  Ionia.  This 
event,  which  is  commemorated  in  ihe  Bible  as 
having  occurred  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
Col.  R.  supposes  must  have  taken  place  subse- 
quently to  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Khor- 
sa bad,  on  one  of  the  tablets  of  which  the  mon- 
arch styles  himself '  conqueror  of  the  remote 
Judea.' 

"Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sargina  or  Shal- 
maneser, is  the  King  who  built  the  great  palace 
of  Koy  unjik,  which  Mr.  Layard  has  been  re- 
cently excavating.  The  inscriptions  on  one 
of  the  colossal  bulls  at.  the  grand  entrance  of 
ihe  excavated  palace,  shows  that,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  teign,  he  conquered  Luiiga,  King 
of  Sidon,  and  then,  while  turning  his  arms 
against  some  other  cities  of  Syria,  learned  of 
an  insurrection  in  Palestine,  where  the  people 
had  t  isen  against  their  King  Padiya,  who  had 
been  placed  over  them  by  the  Assyrians,  com- 
pelling him  to  take  refuge  with  Hezekiah  at 
Jeiusalem.  Padiya  was  restored  by  Senna- 
cherib; and  a  quarrel  then  arising  with  Heze- 
kiah about  tribute,  the  proud  King  of  Kings 
chastised  him  by  ravaging  his  kingdom,  threat- 
ening his  capitol,  compelling  him  to  pay  a 
heavy  and  ignominious  fine,  and  taking  away 
a  portion  of  his  lands  and  villages  and  trans- 
lerring  them  to  other  more  faiihful  or  more 
prudent  vassals.  The  inscriptive  history  here 
tallies  so  perfectly  with  the  biblical,  that  1  the 
agreement,'  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  'extends 
even  to  the  number  of  the  talents  of  gold  and 
silver  which  were  given  as  tribute.'  The  in- 
scription only  covers  seven  years  of  Senna- 
cherib's reign,  and,  of  course,  does  not  reach 
the  event  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his 
army,  which  Col.  R.  supposes  to  have  happen- 
ed fourteen  or  fifteen  years  later.  The  disco- 
very of  u  complete  set  of  stone  annals,  should 
it  be  fortunately  made  by  Mr.  Layard,  will 
prove  an  event  of  incalculable  interest. 

"Col.  R.  tells  us  there  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum an  Assyrian  relic,  containing  a  tolerably 
perfect  copy  of  the  annals  of  Esar-Haddon,  the 
son  of  Sennacherib,  in  which  is  recorded  a 
further  deportation  of  Israelites  from  Palestine; 
which,  he  says,  explains  a  passage  in  Ezra, 


in  which  the  Samaritans  speak  of  Elsar-IIad- 
don  as  the  king  by  whom  they  were  carried 
inio  captivity.  Many  of  the  relics  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nineveh  refer  to  Esar- 
Haddon,  whose  wars  were,  fortunately  for  the 
Jews,  directed  chiefly  against  Babylonia,  Susi- 
ana,  and  Armenia.  Me  was  the  father  of  Sa- 
racus,  or  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  the  Assy- 
rian kings,  with  «horn  the  great  empire,  in 
fact,  and  Ihe  vast  city,  its  metropolis,  fell, 
never  to  rise  again. 

"'One  of  ihe  most  interesting  matters,' 
says  ihe  learned  antiquary,  'connected  with 
this  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  is  the  prospect,  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  we  must  have,  in  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Khorsahad  and  Koyunjik  representations 
from  the  chisels  of  contemporary  artists,  not 
only  of  Samaria,  but  of  that  Jerusalem  which 
contained  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  I  have 
already,'  he  adds,  '  identified  the  Samaritans 
.among  the  groups  of  captives  portrayed  upon 
the  marbles  of  Khorsabtd  ;  and  when  I  shall 
have  accurately  learned  the  locality  of  the  dif- 
ferent bas-reliefs  that  have  been  brought  from 
Koyunjik,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  point  out. the  bands  of  Jewish  maidens 
who  were  delivered  to  Sennacherib,  and  per- 
haps to  distinguish  the  portraiture  of  the  hum- 
bled Hezekiah.' 

"There  is  something  of  a  character  of  sacred 
grandeur  almost,  as  well  as  a  most  solemn  in- 
terest, which  attaches  to  these  researches  of 
Col.  Rawlinson." 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

R.  SHACKLKTON  TO  HANNAH  PLUMSTEAD,  JR. 

Ballitore,  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1779. 

My  wife  has  been  accompanying  a  valuable 
ministering  Friend,  in  a  concern  which  she 
had  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  some  parts,  and 
I  apprehended  it  lawful  for  me  to  go  along 
with  them,  and  take  care  of  my  wife.  Few 
places  where  I  have  been,  pleased  me  belter 
lhan  Samuel  Neale's.  His  dwelling  is  a  short 
walk  from  the  cily  of  Cork,  it  is  neat  and  ele- 
gant, and  commands  a  delightful  prospect. 
He  became  possessed  of  this  place  by  his  wife, 
a  pleasing,  sensible,  religious  Friend.  Samuel 
(as  a  bishop  should  be.)  is  given  to  hospitality. 
The  pleasantness  of  his  dwelling,  but  more 
especially  his  agreeable,  edilying  conversation, 
brings  many  persons  from  the  town  to  visit 
him,  and  on  a  First-day,  there  is  generally  an 
opportunity  at  his  house,  when  the  young  vis- 
ited plants  are  watered  by  gospel  showers. 
How  noble  and  pleasing,  is  it  thus  to  answer 
the  end  of  his  creation,  and  to  devote  himself, 
and  all  he  has,  to  the  exaltation  of  his  Mas- 
ter's cause,  and  ihe  good  of  souls. 

My  son  and  his  Lydia  go  on  so  far,  I  hope 
prosperously,  they  have  the  burden  of  the 
business  upon  their  shoulders,  by  which  we 
are  exonerated  from  a  good  deal  of  cumber; 
but  yet,  diligence,  diligence  seems  necessary 
for  us  all,  and  by  how  much  more,  through 
the  power  of  Divine  Providence,  we  are  made 
exempt  from  worldly  care,  by  so  much  the 
more  industrious  we  should  be,  in  feeling  after 
the  operation  of  Truth  on  our  mind,  to  prepare 
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the  daily  sacrifice  for  ourselves  individually, 
and  to  qualify  us  to  walk  acceptably  and  per- 
form our  relative  duties  aright.  For  my  part, 
I  think  I  never  felt  myself  so  poor,  so  weak, 
and  in  so  great  need  of  condescending,  all- 
sufficient  help,  in  every  lespect  as  ol  late. 
This,  I  own,  is  a  state,  that  I  love,  for  without 
a  sense  of  our  wants,  how  can  we  cry  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  what  helpand  relief  is 
so  effectual  as  even  a  liitle  that  cometh  from 
him  ?  There  is  great  and  urgent  necessity  for 
each  of  us  to  be  alive  and  strong  in  the  root, 
if  all  be  well  there,  the  sap  will  rise  in  its  sea- 
son, and  branches,  buds,  leaves,  and  fruit,  will 
follow  in  course. 

R.  S. 

To  D.  C. 

Ballitore,  22d  of  Eighth  month,  1779. 
My  dear  Cousin. — 

 and  her  brother  do  not  hit  it  to- 
gether right,  though  they  visit  and  speak. 
This  difference,  hardness,  shyness,  where  it 
gets  in  and  makes  a  lodgment,  effectually 
drives  out  all  that  is  good.  People  may  be 
moral  in  their  lives,  plain  in  their  appearance, 
orthodox  in  their  opinions,  and  even  active  in 
religious  Society  ;  yet  if  i his  charity,  this  pure 
love  of  God  and  man,  which  is  of  Divine  ori- 
ginal, be  wanting,  what  are  they  ?  Not  Chris- 
tians I  fear,  in  reality, — at  least  some  have 
not  so  learned  Christ.  My  beloved  Friend, 
keep  thou  much  alone,  and  unconnected  in 
fellowship  of  spirit  with  any  except  such  as 
thy  spirit  is  drawn  near  to  in  the  depths  ol 
humbling  baptism.  This  wail  for  olien  ;  be 
this  thy  home,  where  thou  wilt  find  charity  to 
begin,  and  to  dilfuse  itself  in  thy  mind,  and 
spread  towards  the  household  of  faith,  and 
mankind  in  general.  In  this  state  thou  wilt 
see  what  is  thy  duty,  and  be  fitted  for  the  per- 
formance of  it ;  make  no  more  vain  excuses, 
nor  he  reasoning  as  with  flesh  and  bloud.  The 
Lord,  whom  I  trust,  my  very  dear  cousin,  we 
would  wish  to  serve,  is  gracious  indeed,  and 
mercilul,  and  long-suffering,  yet  we  may  weary 
him,  as  it  were,  with  our  reluctance,  and  diso- 
bedience, as  he  complained  of  his  people  for- 
merly, "Thou  hast  not  brought  me  the  small 
cattle  of  thy  burnt  offerings,  neither  hast  lhmj 
honoured  me  with  thy  sacrifices:  even  the 
small  cattle  he  does  not  despise  at  the  hand  ol 
his  own  poor ;  they  olfer  according  to  their 
little  ability,  and  therein  they  rejoice,  and,  as 
they  continue  faithful,  will  witness  an  increase 
of  their  joy.  Happy,  indeed,  above  all  peo- 
ple, are  the  Lord's  servants;  He  has  himself 
pronounced  and  discriminated  their  happiness 
in  contrariety  to  others. — '  P»  hold  my  servants 
shall  eai,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry  ;  behold  my 
servants  shall  drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty  ; 
behold  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall 
be  ashamed  ;  behold  my  servants  shall  sing  for 
joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  shall  howl  for  vexation  of  spirit." 
This  subject  has  quite  unexpectedly  turned  up, 
I  will  leave  it,  and  make  no  apology  to  so  near 
and  dea r  a  friend. 

I  am,  my  dear  cousin, 

Thy  truly  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 


Selected. 

AUTUMN. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsman's  joy, 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  horn, 
Would  lempt  the  muse  to  sing  the  rural  game: 
How  in  his  mid-career  the  spaniel  struck, 
Stiff",  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Outstretch'd  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey  ; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way, 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
('aught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more  : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe  :  the  gun, 
Glanced  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'erlakes  their  sounding  pinions  :  and  again, 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground  ;  or  drives  them  wide  dispersed, 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 
These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  will  she  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song  ; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mix'd  animal  creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.    'Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
The  falsely  cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death, 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  morn  : 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urged  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunned  the  light, 
Ashamed.    Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  Man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflamed,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  wor.-t  monster  that  e'er  roam'd  the  waste, 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase, 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage, 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want ; 
But  lavish  fed,  in  Nature's  bounty  roll'd, 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood, 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare  ! 
Scared  from  the  corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 
Retired  :  ihc  rushy  fen;  the  ragged  furze, 
Strctch'd  o'er  the  stony  heath  ;  the  stubble  chapt ; 
The  thistly  lawn;  the  thick  entangled  broom; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  wither'd  fern; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  tlie  sun, 
C'oncoctive  ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank, 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution  ;  though  she  sits 
Conceal'd,  with  folded  ears  ;  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  Nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in  ; 
And  head  couch'd  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  ;  and  deep, 
In  scattered  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once  : 
The  pack  lull-opening,  various  ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  the  hills;  the  neighing  steed. 
Wild  lor  the  chase  ;  and  the  loud  hunter's  shout : 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mix'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 

Thomson. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of 
Homes  were  evidently  growing  in  grace,  and 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  operations  and 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  William  Perm 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  in  awakening  them 
to  the  full  sense  of  the  great  truth,  that  the 
light  of  Christ  is  given  to  all  men  as  a  sure 
guide  in  the  path  to  true  peace.  In  the  year 
1676  he  had  thus  saluted  them: 

"  Jesus  be  with  your  spirits,  the  immaculate 


L-imb  of  God,  and  glorious  Light  of  the  world  ! 
His  pure  Spirit  redeem  you  from  the  evil  and 
ignorance  that  are  in  it,  and  replenish  you  with 
his  everlasting  righteousness,  whose  end  is 
peace  and  assurance  loreverrnore  ! 

"  Noble  of  this  world,  but  more  noble  for 
your  inquiry  after  the  Truth  and  love  to  it, 
the  fame  whereof  hath  sounded  to  the  ears  of 
some  of  us  in  this  island,  whom  God  hath 
made  both  his  certain  witnesses  and  messen- 
gers, through  many  and  great  tribulations  : 
heavenly  praises  to  his  holy  and  powerful 
name,  who  lives  and  reigns  over  all  principa- 
lities, and  powers,  and  thrones,  and  dominions 
forever ! 

"  I  have  had  you,  worthy  women  !  often  in 
my  remembrance,  with  that  honour  which  is 
not  of  this  world  ;  even  when  my  soul  has 
been  in  its  purest  retirements,  not  only  from  all 
visibles,  but  from  their  very  ideas  in  the  mind, 
and  every  other  imagination;  resting  with  the 
Lord  in  his  own  sabbath,  which  is  the  true 
.silence  of  all  flesh  indeed,  which  profits  above 
the  formal  Christian's  bodily  exercise.  And 
in  these  heavenly  sequestrations  of  soul,  and 
true  resignation  unto  the  divine  will  of  my 
Father,  have  I  taken  a  most  clear  prospect  of 
you,  and  every  circumstance  that  may  be  fit 
lor  me  to  know:  your  education,  your  quality, 
your  dignity,  the  envy  of  the  clergy,  the  fury 
of  the  rabble,  and  the  strength  and  power  of 
temptation,  arising  from  all  these  considera- 
tions, if  possible  to  smother  your  blessed  be- 
ginnings ;  and  as  so  many  bands  of  soldiers, 
employed  and  commissioned  of  their  great 
prince  of  darkness,  to  watch  and  to  hinder 
Jesus  from  rising  in  you.  In  a  weighty  sense 
of  all  which,  my  heart  opens  itself  unto  you  in 
God's  counsel,  after  this  manner. 

"  Be  faithful  to  what  you  know,  and  obedi- 
ent to  that  which  God  by  the  light  of  his  Son 
makes  manilest  in  your  consciences.  Consult 
not  away  the  pure  and  gentle  strivings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  drown  not.  his  still  voice  with  the 
crowd  of  careful  thoughts,  and  vain  contriv- 
ances :  break  not  the  bruised  reed,  neither 
quench  the  smoking  flax  in  yourselves.  If 
you  truly  love  Jesus,  hear  him  :  ;,rid  since  it 
hath  pleased  God  in  some  measure,  as  with 
Paul,  lo  reveal  his  blessed  Sun  in  you,  consult 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  which  are  below  the 
heavenly  things  ;  for  that  inherits  not  the  king- 
dom of  God  :  but  with  sincere  Mary,  from  a 
deep  sense  of  the  beaulv,  virtue,  and  excellen- 
cy of  that  life,  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
wait  out  of  all  cumber,  free  from  that  running, 
willing,  sacrificing  spirit  that  is  in  the  world, 
in  the  pure  obedience,  humiliation,  godly  death 
or  silence,  at  the  feel  of  Jesus,  choosing  the 
better  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken  from 
you  :  and  Jesus  will  be  with  you,  he  will  shed 
his  peace  abroad  in  the  midst  of  you,  even  t hat 
which  flows  from  the  crystal  streams  of  life, 
that  arise  from  under  the  throne  of  God." 

"  And  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  lives 
in  my  soul  to  you  :  the  Lord  whom  you  look 
for,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even 
your  hearts.  O  prepare,  prepare  !  m  ike  rea- 
dy ;  watch  unto  his  appearing  in  you,  to  make 
you  a  fit  habitation  for  his  holiness  to  dwell 
in.  Let  him  have  your  whole  hearts  ;  let  the 
mangers  be  for  the  beasts,  and  not  for  the 
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Babe  of  glory,  whose  very  bird)  brings  glory 
10  God  on  high,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men.  Yet  sorrow  goes  before,  and 
will  gird  all  nations  ;  for  in  that  day,  when 
they  shall  see  Hun  whom  they  have  pierced, 
all  kindreds,  tribes  and  families  shall  mourn, 
as  one  would  sorrow  for  his  first-bom,  and 
be  in  bitterness  as  for  an  only  child — and  with 
such  shall  it  be  well  :  for  to  them  will  it  be 
not  only  a  day  of  visitation,  but  redemption." 

Whilst  William  Penn  was  still  in  Holland, 
Eighth  month  20th,  1673,  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Princess,  enclosing  one 
to  the  Countess.  He  had  before  written  to  the 
Countess  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Holland. 

"  To  the  Princess  Elizabeth.     Salvation  in 
the  cross.  Amen. 

"Dear  and  truly  respected  friend, — 

"  My  soul  most  earnestly  desireth  thy  tem- 
poral and  eternal  felicity  ;  which  standeth  in 
thy  doing  the  will  of  God  now  on  earth,  as  it 
i>  done  in  heaven.  O,  dear  Princess,  do  it! 
Kay  the  word  once  in  truth  and  righteousness, 
'  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  O  God  !' 
'1  hy  days  are  few  ;  and  then  thou  must  go  to 
j  idgment  ;*  then  an  account  of  thy  talent,  God 
will  require  from  thee.  What  improvement 
hast  thou  made  1  Let  it  prove  and  show  its 
own  excellency,  that  it  is  of  God,  and  that  it 
l.-adeih  all  that  love  it  to  God.  O  that  thou 
mayst  be  able  to  give  an  account  with  joy  ! 

"  I  could  not  leave  this  country,  and  not 
testify  the  reseutmen's  1  bear  in  my  mind,  of 
that  humble  and  lender  entertainment  thou 
gavest  us  at  thy  court :  the  Lord  Jesus  reward 
thee!  And  surely  he  hath  a  blessing  in  store 
lor  thee.  Go  on  :  be  steadfast,  overcome  and 
thou  shalt  inherit.  Do  not  despond  ;  One  who 
is  mighty  is  near  thee  ;  a  present  help  in  the 
needful  time  of  trouble.  Let  the  desire  of  thy 
soul  be  to  his  name,  and  to  the  remembrance 
of  him!  Wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt 
renew  thy  strength  !  the  youths  shall  faint, 
and  the  young  men  shall  fail,  but  they  that 
trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  confounded. 

"  I  wish  thee  all  true  and  solid  felicity,  with 
my  whole  soul.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  have  thee  in  his  keeping;  that  thou 
mayst  not  lose,  but  keep  in  that  Divine  sense, 
which  by  his  eternal  Word  he  hath  begotten 
in  thee.  Receive,  dear  Princess,  my  sincere 
and  Christian  salutation.  Grace,  mercy  and 
peace  be  multiplied  among  you  all  that  love 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  Thy  business  I  shall  follow  with  all  the 
diligence  and  discretion  I  can,  and  by  the  first 
opportunity  give  thee  an  account,  after  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  to  bring  me  safe  to  London. 
All  my  brethren  are  well,  and  present  their 
dear  love  to  thee  and  the  rest  in  thy  family 
that  love  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world.  Thou 
hast  taught  me  to  forget  thou  art  a  Princess, 
and  therefore  I  use  this  freedom  ;  and  to  that 
of  God  in  thee  am  I  manifest ;  and  1  know  my 
integrity.  Give,  if  thou  please,  the  salutation 
of  my  dear  love  to  Anna  Marie  de  Homes, 
with  the  enclosed.    Dear  Princess,  do  not  hin- 


*  "She  died  about  four  years  after,"  adds  W.  P.  in 
a  note. 


der,  but  help  her.  That  may  be  required  of 
her,  which,  considering  thy  circumslances, 
may  not  yet  be  required  of  thee.  Let  her 
stand  free,  and  her  freedom  will  make  the 
passage  easier  unto  thee.  Accept  what  I  suy, 
I  entreat  thee,  in  that  pure  and  heavenly  love 
and  respect,  in  w  hich  I  write  so  plainly  to  thee. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  the  Lord  be 
with  thee  ! 

"  1  am,  more  than  I  can  say,  thy  great 
lover  and  tespectful  friend, 

"  William  Penn. 
"  P.  S.  I  refer  thee  to  the  enclosed  for  pas- 
sages.   We  visited  Giftall  and  Hooftman,  and 
they  us.    They  were  at  one  or  two  of  the 
meetings  at  Amsterdam.    Vale  in  aternumV 
(To  lie  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  uf  William  Penn. 

In  the  following  communication,  William 
Penn  refers  to  the  letter  given  last  week. 

"  Dear  P.  and  F.  H.,  J.  C,  J.  A.,  J.  R.,  J.  L-, 

B.  Van  Tongre,  &c,  &c. 
"  My  dear  Friends  and  Brethren, 

"  This  serves  only  for  a  salutation  to  you, 
which  are  in  the  Seed,  that  must  reign,  that 
must  have  the  government,  for  it  only  can  rule 
for  God.  O  let  him  cover  you,  lead  and  order 
you  all,  then  shall  your  faith,  hope,  love  and 
patience,  continue  unto  the  end  :  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  overshadow  you  all  with  his 
power,  and  keep  .you  under  the  sense  of  his 
weighty  life,  that  his  savoury  virtue  and  wis- 
dom may  rest  upon  you.  O  then  shall  it  be 
well  with  you  in  all  your  undertakings. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  my  last,  which  1 
wrote  the  next  post  after  I  writ  to  B.  Furly, 
which  1  read  to  George,  and  something  he 
made  me  write  from  him,  and  which  he  sub- 
scribed himself,  to  you  :  but  it  was  to  the  same 
purpose  with  that  to  B.  F.  The  bearer's  sud- 
den going  puts  me  into  great  haste,  but  read 
my  love  in  the  eternal  Truth,  which  time  can- 
not rase  out,  distance  forget,  nor  many  waters 
quench.  So  the  Lord  God  of  life  and  glory, 
protect  and  preserve  you  in  his  weighty  seed, 
to  the  perfecting  of  your  redemption,  that  you 
may  sing  on  Mount  Zion,  with  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord,  the  new  and  everlasting  song. 
Amen.  Salute  me  to  your  families,  and  all 
friends  and  friendly  people.  1  am  your  faith- 
ful brother, 

Wm.  Penn. 

"Things  are  generally  well,  and  our  meet- 
ings are  large  and  living  as  ever  :  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Truth  grows." 

"London,  Tenth  month  10th,  1677." 

Perilous  Adventure. — The  captain  of  a 
whaler,  says  Cheever,  gives  the  lollowing  ac- 
count of  an  adventure  which  came  very  near 
being  his  last.  In  giving  an  account  of  the 
accident  and  singular  escape,  he  said  that  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  line  had  caught 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  he  stooped  to  clear  it, 
and  attempted  to  throw  it  out  from  the  chock, 
so  that  it  might  run  free.  In  doing  this  he  was 
caught  by  a  turn  round  his  left  wrist,  and  felt 


himself  dragged  overboard.  He  was  perfectly 
conscious  while  he  was  rushing  down  with  un- 
known force  and  swiftness;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  his  arm  would  be  torn  from  his 
body,  so  gieat  was  the  resistance  of  the  water. 
He  was  well  aware  of  his  perilous  condition, 
and  that  his  only  chance  of  life  was  to  cut  the 
line.  But  he  could  not  remove  his  right  arm 
from  his  side,  to  which  it  was  pressed  by  the 
force  of  the  element  through  which  it  was 
drawn.  When  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a  stream  of  fire  was  passing  before 
them  ;  but  as  he  descended,  it  grew  dark,  and 
he  fell  a  terrible  pressure  on  his  brain,  and  a 
roaring  as  of  thunder  in  his  ears.  Yet  he  was 
conscious  of  his  situation,  and  made  several 
efforts  to  reach  his  knife,  that  was  in  his  bell. 
At  last,  as  he  felt  his  strength  failing,  and  his 
brain  reeling,  the  line  for  an  instant  slackened, 
he  reached  his  knife,  and  instantly  that  the 
line  became  again  taut,  its  edge  was  upon  it, 
and  by  a  desperate  effort  of  his  exhausted  en- 
ergies, he  freed  himself.  After  this  he  only 
remembered  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  a  gurg- 
ling spasm,  and  all  was  over,  until  he  awoke 
to  an  agonized  sense  of  pain,  in  the  boat. 

John  Woolman  on  the  Ministry. 

Ref  ections  of  John  Woolman  on  his  state  and 
proceedings  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

On  this  visit  to  England  I  felt  some  instruc- 
tions sealed  on  my  mind,  which  I  am  concern- 
ed to  leave  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  such  as 
are  calltd  to  the  station  of  a  minister  of 
Christ. 

Christ  being  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  we 
beinu  no  more  than  ministers,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary  for  us,  not  only  to  feel  a  concern  in  our 
first  going  forth,  but  to  experience  the  renew- 
ings  thereof,  in  the  appointment  of  meetings. 

1  felt  a  concern  in  America,  to  prepare  for 
this  voyage  ;  and  being,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  brought  safe  here,  my  heart  was  like  a 
vessel  that  wanted  vent ;  and,  for  several 
weeks,  at  first,  when  my  mouth  was  opened 
in  meetings,  it  often  felt  like  the  raising  of  a 
gate  in  a  water  course,  where  a  weight  of  wa- 
ter lay  upon  it ;  and  in  these  labours  there  ap- 
peared a  fresh  visitation  to  many,  especially 
the  youth;  but  sometimes,  after  this,  1  felt 
empty  and  poor,  and  yet  felt  a  necessity  to 
appoint  meetings.  In  this  stale  I  was  exer- 
cised to  abide  in  the  pure  life  of  Truth  ;  and 
in  all  my  labours,  to  watch  diligently  against 
the  motions  of  self  in  my  own  mind. 

I  have  frequently  felt  a  necessity  to  stand 
up,  when  the  spring  of  the  ministry  was  low, 
and  to  speak  from  the  necessity,  in  that  which 
subjected)  the  will  of  the  creature;  and  herein 
I  was  united  with  the  suffering  seed,  and 
found  inward  sweetness  with  these  mortifying 
labours. 

As  I  have  been  preserved  in  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  the  Divine  Leader,  under  these  dis- 
pensations, enlargement  at  times  hath  followed, 
and  the  power  of  Truth  hath  risen  higher,  in 
some  meetings,  than  I  ever  knew  it  before 
through  me. 

Thus  I  have  been  more  and  more  instructed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  depending,  not  upon  a 
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concern  which  I  felt  in  America,  to  come  on 
a  visit  to  England,  but  upon  the  fresh  instruc- 
tions of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  from  day 
to  day. 

The  gift  is  pure  ;  and,  while  the  eye  is  sin- 
gle in  atlending  thereto,  the  understanding  is 
preserved  clear:  self  is  kept  out.  We  rejoice 
in  filling  up  that  which  remains  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is 
his  Church. 

The  natural  man  Ioveth  eloquence,  and 
many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations;  and  if 
there  is  not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gift,  men, 
who  have  once  laboured  in  the  pure  Gospel 
ministry,  growing  weary  of  suffering,  and 
ashamed  of  appearing  weak,  may  kindle  a 
fire,  compass  themselves  about  wilh  sparks, 
and  walk  in  the  light,  (Isa.  I.  11,)  not  of  Christ, 
who  is  under  suffering,  but  of  that  fire,  which 
they  in  going  from  the  gift,  have  kindled  ; 
and  that  in  hearers,  which  is  gone  from  the 
meek,  suffering  state,  into  the  worldly  wisdom, 
may  be  warmed  with  this  spark,  and  speak 
highly  of  these  labours.  That  which  is  of 
God  gathers  to  God  ;  and  that  which  is  of  the 
world  is  owned  by  the  world. 

In  this  journey  a  labour  hath  attended  my 
mind,  that  the  ministers  amongst  us  may  be 
preserved  in  the  meek  feeling  life  of  Truth, 
where  we  have  no  desire  but  to  follow  Christ, 
and  be  with  him  ;  that,  when  he  is  under  suf- 
fering, we  may  suffer  with  him,  and  never  de- 
sire to  rise  up  in  dominion,  but  as  he,  by  the 
virtue  of  his  own  Spirit,  may  raise  us. 


For  "The  Frien'd-' 

"RETURN  YE." 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  "  The  Friend" 
nearly  from  its  first  publication,  and  not  only 
so,  hut  one  that  reads  it  with  much  interest  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  when 
any  have  discontinued  it,  especially  in  this 
s-ction  of  country.  I  very  well  know,  thnt 
brother  cannot  redeem  brother,  nor  give  to 
God  a  ransom  for  his  soul;  yet  surely  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour 
to  encourage  each  other  to  hold  on  our  way 
in  the  path  of  well  doin<r.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  limes  call  loudly  for  those  who  feel 
disposed  to  uphold  the  ancient  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society  to  be  up  and  doing,  in 
that  ability  which  God  only  gives  ;  that  (he 
lukewarm  and  worldly  spirit  that  is  spreading 
amongst  us,  may  be  stayed,  and  we  may  re- 
turn to  our  fust  love,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
that  shall  stop  the  mouths  of  our  enemies,  and 
show  to  the  world  that  we  are  the  followers  of 
a  meek,  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer:  and 
are  desirous  above  all  things  to  follow 
him  in  the  regeneration  and  in  newness  of 
life.  Then  others  beholding  our  good  works, 
would  be  constrained  to  confess  that  we  were 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works, — 
that  we  were  children  of  ihe  light  and  of  the 
day  ;  and  I  believe  the  Lord  would  still  gather 
others  unto  us,  and  us  unto  himself.  Our 
Zion's  cords  would  be  lengthened,  and  her 
stakes  strengthened,  to  the  honour  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Oh,  that  my  dear  bre- 
thren everywhere,  yea,  all  that  profess  to  be 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  to  be 


led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  would  be  willing  to 
come  to  the  witness  for  God  in  their  own 
hearts,  to  wait  upon  it  in  faith  and  patience, 
and  carefully  obey  the  dictates  thereof:  for 
surely  He  is  not  an  hard  miister,  but  abun- 
dantly rewardeth  all  those  that  call  on  him  in 
humility  and  sincerity  of  heart. 
Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  Ninth  mo.,  1851. 


From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Marine  or  Water  Telescope. 

We  find  in  Jameson's  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, for  July,  a  detailed  description  of  the  wa- 
ter telescope,  the  use  of  which  among  the 
Norwegians  was  noticed  in  the  Annual  of  Sci- 
entific Discovery  for  1*50.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  of  metal  or  wood,  of  a  convenient  length, 
to  enable  a  person  looking  over  the  gunnel  of 
a  boat  to  rest  the  head  on  the  one  end,  while 
the  other  is  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
the  upper  end  is  so  formed  that  the  head  may 
rest  on  it,  both  eyes  seeing  freely  into  the  tube. 
In  the  lower  end  is  fixed  (water-tight)  a  plate 
of  glass,  which  when  used  is  to  be  kept  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  convenient  size 
for  the  instrument  is  to  make  the  length  three 
feet,  and  the  mouih,  where  the  face  is  applied, 
of  an  irregular  oval  form,  that  both  eyes  may 
see  freely  into  the  tube,  with  an  indentation  on 
one  side  to  facilitate  breathing,  so  that  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  may  not  be  thrown  in- 
side of  the  tube.  Handles  for  holding  the 
instrument  are  to  be  affixed  to  each  side.  The 
glass  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  rim  of  lead,  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  projecting  forward  three 
inches,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  tube. 
The  weight  of  the  lead  serves  bolh  to  sink  the 
tube  and  in  some  measure  to  protect  the  glass. 
Holes  should  be  made  at  the  junction  of  ihe 
rim  with  the  glass,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape  and  bring  the  water  in  contact  with  the 
glass. 

The  reason  why  we  so  seldom  see  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  or  of  a  pure  lake,  where  the 
depth  is  not  beyond  the  powers  of  natural  vis- 
ion, is  not  that  the  rajs  of  light  reflected  from 
the  objects  at  the  bottom  are  so  feeble  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  from  their  pas- 
sage through  the  denser  medium  of  the  water, 
but  from  the  irregular  refractions  given  to  the 
rays  in  passing  out  of  the  water  into  the  air, 
caused  by  the  constant  ripple  or  motion  of  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  that  refraction  lakes 
place.  Reflections  of  light  from  the  surface  also 
add  to  the  difficulty,  and  before  we  can  expect 
to  see  objects  distinctly  at  the  bottom,  these  ob- 
structions must  be  removed.  This  is  done  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  means  of  the  water  tele- 
scope;  the  tube  serves  to  screen  the  eyes  from 
reflections,  and  the  water  being  in  contact  with 
the  glass  plate,  all  ripple  is  got  rid  of,  so  that 
the  spectator  looking  down  the  tube,  sees  all 
objects  at  the  bottom,  whose  refractive  powers 
are  able  to  send  off  rays  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  retina,  after  suffering 
the  loss  of  light  caused  by  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  water,  which  obeys  certain  fixed  laws 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  water  passed 
through  ;  for  as  the  light  passing  through  pure 
sea  water  loses  half  its  intensity  for  each  15 


feet  through  which  it  passes,  we  must  from 
this  cause  alone,  at  a  certain  depth,  lose  sight 
of  objects  of  the  brightest  lustre.  The  free- 
dom of  ihe  water  from  all  muddy  particles 
floating  in  it  forms  an  important  element  in 
the  effective  use  of  the  water  telescope;  for 
these  act  in  exactly  the  same  way,  in  limiting 
our  vision  through  water,  as  a  fog  does  through 
air.  In  a  trial  made  with  ihe  instrument  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  bottom  (a  white  one) 
was  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  12  fathoms  ; 
and  on  a  black  rocky  bottom,  objects  were  so 
distinctly  seen  at  five  fathoms  under  water, 
that  the  parts  of  a  wreck  were  taken  up,  the 
position  of  which  was  not  known  previous  to 
its  use.  In  ihe  Western  British  Islands  the 
water  telescope  is  in  general  use  for  seal- 
shooting,  where  it  is  sometimes  merely  a  wash- 
tub,  with  a  piece  of  glass  fixed  in  the  bottom. 
The  seal  when  wounded  always  seeks  the  bot- 
tom, whence  he  never  rises  after  death  until 
washed  ashore  by  the  action  of  the  sea  ;  but 
by  the  simple  contrivance  mentioned,  he  may 
be  found  and  raised  by  grappling  irons.  Ro- 
bert Stevenson,  a  number  of  years  ago,  even 
made  use  of  the  water  telescope  for  examining 
the  sand-banks  in  the  River  Tay,  where  the 
clearness  of  the  water  was  much  obstructed  by 
muddy  particles.  He  obviated  the  difficulty 
arising  from  this  source  by  making  the  tubo 
of  considerable  length,  placing  the  glass  at  the 
lower  end,  and  lowering  the  whole  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  bottom.  The  tube, 
thus  acting  as  a  coffer-dam,  set  aside  the  dirty 
water,  and  enabled  the  bottom  to  be  seen. 


Reversal  of  a  Long  Sentence. — John  Perry 
has  been  pardoned  out  of  the  Massachusetts 
Stale  Prison,  where  he  had  been  four  years, 
having  been  sentenced  for  life  on  a  conviction 
of  breaking  into  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  Dart- 
mouth, being  armed  with  a  bludgeon,  and  com- 
milting  a  robbery  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty 
dollars  or  more.  Some  lime  since,  a  convict 
at  the  prison  informed  the  Warden  and  Chap- 
lain that  Perry  was  innocent  of  the  charge  for 
which  he  was  suffering,  the  deed  having  been 
committed  by  himself  and  another  party.  This 
communication,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  con- 
victed party,  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  another  party  concerned  in  tho 
robbery  was  brought  into  the  prison.  He,  also, 
voluntarily  slated  that  Perry  was  innocent, 
and  confirmed  the  first  statement  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  Governor  and  Council  instituted 
an  investigation,  which  resulted  in  a  pardon. 
— Massachusetts  Paper. 
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NINTH  MONTH  27,  1851. 


No  little  excitement  has  been  produced  in 
the  public  mind  both  in  this,  and  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Stale,  by  a  most  melancholy  affair 
that  recently  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Chris- 
tiana, Lancaster  county.  We  allude  to  the 
killing  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gorsuch, 
from  Maryland,  who  in  company  with  his  son, 
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and  some  of  the  officeis  of  the  law,  were  at- 
tempting to  arrest  an  alleged  fugitive  slave, 
when  ihey  were  fired  on  by  persons  in  and 
around  the  house  in  which  the  alleged  fugitive 
was  residing,  and  the  claimant  killed,  and  his 
son  severely  wounded.  The  facts  as  repre- 
sented in  the  public  papers  are  so  well  known, 
that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  narrate  them 
in  our  columns,  and  our  object  in  alluding  to 
the  subject  on  the  present  occasion  is,  10  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  necessity  for  guarding 
their  minds  against  being  improperly  influ- 
enced by  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
event,  and  which  ill-disposed  or  inconsiderate 
persons  seem  endeavouring  to  keep  up  and 
extend.  There  is  no  doubt  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  unfriendly  to  our  coloured 
population,  to  make  what  use  they  can  of  this 
sad  occurrence,  in  order  to  foster  and  spread 
more  widely  the  prejudice  and  antipathy  to 
them,  and  there  may  be  some  danger  of  these 
feelings,  together  with  the  indignation  and 
horror  which  such  a  dreadful  act  naturally 
calls  forth,  hurrying  the  people  into  measures 
indiscreet  and  unjust  in  themselves,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  grievous  wrong  upon  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow  men,  and  to  interfere  mate- 
rially with  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
at  large. 

We  think  it  highly  important  for  the  friends 
of  the  poor  blacks,  to  be  on  their  guard  as  to 
the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  they  attempt 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  excitement ;  and 
that  Friends  everywhere,  while  steadfastly 
maintaining  our  well-known  views  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
men,  be  careful  to  do  it  in  the  peaceable  spirit 
of  Jesus,  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  betray- 
ed into  heats  and  acrimonious  charges  or  re- 
flections. And  where  the  opportunity  may 
offer,  in  our  intercourse  with  coloured  people, 
it  will  be  doing  them  a  great  kindness,  if  by 
our  persuasions  we  can  induce  them  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  resist  by  force  and 
violence  the  laws  made  against  them,  however 
oppressive  and  unrighteous  these  laws  are,  and 
may  continue  to  be.  The  course  pursued  by 
them  in  the  case  we  have  alluded  to,  though 
such  perhaps  as  is  prompted  by  the  first  im- 
pulse of  our  fallen  nature,  and  such  as  has 
been  too  often  recommended  by  heated,  mis- 
guided men,  claiming  to  be  friends  to  the 
slave,  has  prejudiced  their  cause  greatly  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  if  repeated,  must 
almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  deplorable 
results.  Friends  however  must  not  give  way 
or  cease  to  support  their  testimony,  even 
though  a  popular  clamour  should  be  raised 
against  those,  over  whom,  because  their  skin 
is  not  coloured  like  our  own,  the  whites  have, 
for  so  many  generations  tyrannized,  and 
sought  to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  the 
brute  that  perisheth.  It  is  still  our  duty  to 
open  the  mouth  for  the  dumb,  and  to  plead 
the  cause  of  those  appointed  to  destruction, 
only  let  it  be  done  as  becomes  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Since  the  notice  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  in 
our  last  number  went  to  press,  we  have  re- 


ceived from  some  of  its  members  further  ac- 
counts of  its  transactions. 

The  sitting  on  Second-day  was  principally 
occupied  with  reading  the  epistles  from  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  and 
those  from  London  and  Dublin,  and  disposing 
of  some  business  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 
Upon  the  Clerk  inquiring,  what  disposition 
should  he  made  of  an  epistle  then  on  the  table 
from  the  larger  body  in  New  England?  a  dis- 
cussion look  place  very  similar  to  what  has 
occurred  heretofore  ;  and  the  meeting  finally 
adjourned  without  any  decision  being  come 
to. 

On  Third-day  the  representatives  reported 
Benjamin  Hoyle  for  Clerk,  and  William  S. 
Bates  to  assist  him,  and  they  were  appointed 
to  those  sialions  respectively.  An  epistle 
Horn  London  Yearly  Meeting  addressed  to  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  was 
then  read  ;  alter  which  the  meeting  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
within  it-w  limits,  as  exhibited  by  the  Answers 
to  the  Queries.  A  proposed  change  in  the 
discipline  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  session  on  Fourth-day  was  occupied 
with  again  considering  the  subject  of  corres- 
ponding with  the  larger  body  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  after  much  time  spent  in  delibera- 
ting and  speaking  on  it,  the  meeting  settled 
in  the  conclusion  not  to  read  the  epistle 
sent  by  that  body  ;  and  then  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings from  which  it  had  received  similar  com- 
munications. 

Filth-day  morning,  the  usual  meetings  for 
worship  were  held  :  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  very  interesting  epistle  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Dublin,  to  its  own  members,  was 
read  ;  a  copy  of  it  having  been  forwarded  with 
their  epistle  to  Ohio,  and  the  meeting  believing 
thai  much  of  the  counsel  contained  in  it  was 
applicable  to  the  state  of  its  members,  a  num- 
ber of  copies  sufficient  to  supply  the  families 
of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  the  meeting 
were  directed  to  be  printed  aod  distributed. 
The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  during  the  past  year,  were 
read  and  approved.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee charged  with  the  care  of  the  Boarding- 
School,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  affairs 
of  that  interesting  institution,  had  been  so  con- 
ducted, that  there  was  a  balance  in  its  favour 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  read,  and 
was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting  ;  as  was  also 
the  Report  of  the  Indian  Committee  read  at 
the  same  session. 

On  Sixth-day,  the  reports  from  the  respec- 
tive Quarters  relative  to  schools,  were  read, 
showing  that  the  number  of  children  within 
their  limits,  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school, 
was  2,255,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  attended 
schools  under  the  exclusive  care  of  members 
of  our  Society  ;  the  remainder  are  attending 
district  schools,  family  schools,  or  are  tempo- 
rarily absent.  The  epistles  addressed  to  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  read  and  approv- 
ed. The  meeting  concluded  under  feelings  of 
desire  for  the  preservation  and  settlement  of 
the  members  individually  on  the  alone  sure 
Foundation. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  G.  F.  Read,  agent,  for  David  Osborn, 
$4,  vols.  23  and  24;  Joshua  Buxton,  and  Joseph  Ni- 
chols, each  $2,  vol.  25.  Asa  Holloway,  per  C.  Brack- 
en, $2,  vol.  25. 


Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  Session  at  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  to  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street.  To  avoid  disappointment  in 
case  the  school  should  be  full,  the  names  of 
those  children  who  have  been  scholars,  and 
have  been  absent  one  session  or  more,  should 
be  re-entered  in  due  season. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  is  $40 
for  each  session,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Motel, 
North  Sixth  near  Arch  street,  ori  Second-day, 
the  3rd,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should 
be  taken  or  sent  to  the  school  punctually  on 
the  days  designated. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  Sixth-day,  the  10th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Instruction,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-an- 
nual examination  of  the  schools,  commencing 
on  Third-day,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  and 
closing  on  Fifth-day  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1851. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  month,  1851,  Job 
Haines,  M.  D.,  aged  27  years,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  the  Eighth  month,  1851 ,  in  the 

22d  year  of  his  age,  William  VV.  Carslake,  a  mem- 
ber of  Mansfield  particular  and  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Palmyra,  Lenawee  Co., 

Michigan,  on  the  3rd  of  Ninth  month,  1851,  Silas 
Jones,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  very  painful 
illness  of  13  days,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation  ;  and  we  humbly  believe,  he 
has  gone  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  through  mercy,  to 
rest  in  the  arms  of  his  Redeemer."  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Raisin  preparative  and  Monthly  Meeting. 
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I  Memoir  of  Edicard  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 
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To 


Limerick,  Third  mo.  1st,  1833. 

I  suppo.se  thou  hadst  some  deep  plunges  ; 
'hatever  the  cause  or  causes  may  be  which 
Uroduce  our  minds  into  the  deeps,  it  is  as- 
uredly  good  for  us  to  be  thus  exercised  ;  and 
believe  it  is  often  necessary  for  us  to  be  so, 
ven  when  we  are  unable  (as  is  mostly  the 
ase)  to  discern  the  cause  thereof  ourselves  ; 
lis  is  the  effectual  working  of  that  power 
'hich  is  alone  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
self;  and  although  we  may  apprehend  it  a 
>ng  season  that  we  are  kept  in  the  furnace, 
nd  though  undesirable  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood, 
et  we  know  it  is  through  this  operation  that 
re  are  prepared  to  exercise  a  being  brought 
ito  that  state  (which  is  truly  a  great  one), 
'herein  there  is  no  condemnation  ;  may  we 
lerefore  endeavour  to  maintain  the  faith  and 
alienee,  or  rather  to  cleave  to  that  power 
'hich  can  enable  us  to  do  so.  I  think  I  can 
ly,  1  often  rejoice  in  that  thou  hast  been  pre- 
srved  from  time  to  time,  from  thy  youth,  in 
le  circumspect  walking,  until  brought  to  that 
lace  in  the  body  which  thou  now  occupiesl  ; 
layest  thou  in  it  feel  thyself  not  only  increas- 
igly  bound  "to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony," 
ut  also  to  our  holy  Head,  to  thy  own  unspeak- 
ble  peace,  and  His  glory.  As  far  as  I  am 
apable  of  feeling,  I  think  there  is  continued 
ause  for  mourning  and  lamentation  within 
ur  borders;  may  those,  then,  who  are  merci- 
dly  preserved  alive,  endeavour  to  dwell  deep 
ith  the  suffering  seed  in  all  lowliness  and 
umility,  for  herein  is  the  safety  of  such.  If 
i  unmerited  mercy  a  remnant  had  not  been 
reserved,  I  believe  the  Ark  of  the  Testimony 
'ould  have  been  taken  before  now;  therefore, 
my  all  those  who  have  to  bear  it  on  their 
boulders,  while  passing  over  this  Jordan,  feel 
leir  feet  established  on  firm  ground;  and  so 
ley  will,  according  as  they  cease  to  glory  in 
ny  thing  save  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
■lirist,  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  unto 
s  and  we  unto  the  world. 

That  we  and  ours  may  seek  after  a  growth 
i  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ,  is  the  present  desire  of  thy  sin- 
cerely affectionate, 

Edward  Alexander. 
In  accordance  with  the  view  expressed  in 
the  Ibregoing,  he  did  not  proceed  to  finish  his 
visit  in  Leinster  province,  until  Fourlh  month, 
1833,  when  he  attended  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  Mountmellick,  in  the  different  sittings 
of  which  he  was  largely  and  acceptably  en- 
gaged. 

From  Ballintore  he  writes: — "5th.  We 
arrived  here  last  evening,  and  had  a  meeting 
this  morning,  to  which  Friends  from  Ferns 
came.  We  intend  proceeding  to  Cooladine 
this  evening,  to  have  a  meeting  there  to-mor- 
row. 1  have  been  favoured  to  get  on  agree- 
ably,  and  trust  it  may  continue  so,  if  it  be 
right;  for  truly  1  am  still  dealt  with  according 
to  the  Lord's  mercies  ;  and  surely  we  have 
cause  to  bless  His  holy  name.  May  we  en- 
deavour  to  come  into  a  nearer  and  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  Him;  and  as  this  becomes 
our  concern,  we  shall  still  experience  His 
help." 

Sixth  month  14th. — He  thus  writes  in  his 
Diary  : — 

"  All  thy  trials  and  deep  provings,  oh  my 
soul,  are  only  to  bring  thee  nearer  and  nearer 
unto  God,  that  so  thou  mayest  dwell  near  Him, 
and  that  no  service  to  which  thou  art  called  in 
the  church  may  have  any  mixture  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  be  the  immediate  offspring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  through  this  means  that 
God  is  glorified,  and  the  church  edified  ;  there- 
fore humbly  resign  thyself  into  His  Holy 
Hand,  that  Fie  may  purify  thee,  and  patiently 
endure  the  repeated  baptisms  of  '  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire.'  Oh  God,  grant  me  thy 
grace  to  do  thus,  I  humbly  implore  thee, 
through  and  for  the  sake  of  my  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Amen." 

On  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  1833,  he 
laid  before  his  Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  to 
have  the  following  serious  warning  printed 
and  posted  up  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Ireland,  where  practicable;  and 
Friends  having  united  therewith,  it  was  also 
laid  before  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  where  it 
met  with  approbation.  It  was  accordingly 
printed  in  large-sized  bills,  and  posted  up  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings'  Committee  : — 

"REPENT! 

THE  CHOLERA, 

With  which  we  have  been  lately  visited,  is 
but  a  drop  fallen  out  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
just  indignation,  for  our  manifold  sins:  more 
of  whose  righteous  judgment  we  may  expect 
will  be  poured  forth  upon  us,  unless  we 

REPENT  !" 


He  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  this  year  at 
Kilkee,  with  his  wife  and  family.  Whilst 
there,  we  find  the  following  written  in  his 
Diary  :— 

Ninth  month. —  Beware,  oh  my  soul,  of  the 
lawful  things;  of  having  thvself  too  much  in 
them.  The  good  blessings  of  my  heavenly 
Father  will  be  turned  into  snares  by  my  un- 
wearied foe,  if  1  watch  not.  Study  to  use  the 
lawful  things  lawfully.  Oh  how  subtilly  the 
devil  works,  to  make  the  mind  so  dwell  upon 
its  temporal  and  lawful  gratifications,  as  that 
they  may  have  the  largest  share  of  its  atten- 
tion. The  Lord  knows  what  a  temptation  and 
a  snare  is  in  my  lawful  things,  if  1  am  not 
favoured  to  keep  all  in  subjection  to  the  regu- 
lating [lower  of  Thy  Cross,  most  blessed  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer! 

(Without  dale.) — "  Come  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate,"  continues  to  be  the 
call  of  our  Holy  Head  to  His  Church,  because 
He  will  have  it  "a  glorious  church,  not  hav- 
ing spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;"  so 
there  is  no  work  of  men's  hands  in  the  spiritual 
building,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  Each 
member  must  be  daily  concerned  to  keep 
themselves  pure,  and  the  church  pure;  to  wait 
diligently  upon  Him,  and  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh  to  know,  from  Him,  their  places  in  the 
body  ;  and  as  passive  clay  in  His  holy  hand, 
be  made  vessels  meet  for  His  use.  "  He  will 
not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to 
graven  images  :"  therefore  we  should  be  jeal- 
ous over  our  own  spirits,  lest  the  enemy  draw 
us  into  a  snare. 

To   . 


Eighth  month,  1833. 
My  dear  Friend, — I  was  glad  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  thy  valued  lines,  that  the 
Master  has  seen  meet,  in  His  unmerited  mer- 
cy, to  direct  the  steps  of  a  brother  to  this  part 
of  His  vineyard.  May  He  strengthen  and 
support  thee  under  the  exercises  which,  in  all 
probability,  thou  wilt  meet  with  in  passing 
along. 

1  have  no  doubt  but  as  thy  day  is,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be,  and  as  thou  hast  experienced 
Him  to  be  thy  strength  in  weakness,  so  will  it 
be  as  faithfulness  is  abode  in.  It  is  a  time  of 
trial  to  those  who  are  called  more  conspicu- 
ously to  put  their  hands  unto  the  plough,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  these  often  to  "  consider 
Him,  who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners," lest  they  be  weary,  and  faint  in  their 
minds.  But  assuredly  He  is  with,  and  loves 
His  own,  however  He  may,  in  His  inscrutable 
wisdom,  see  meet  to  hide  His  face  from  them, 
to  try  that  faith  which  is  more  precious  than 
gold."  I  believe  both  thou  and  I  know,  in 
measure,  the  fulfilment  of  that  Scripture,  "He 
leads  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not;"  so 
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THE  FRIEND. 


wo  may  trust  Him  indeed,  as  He  makes  lis 
often  sensible  that  "His  lender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  work s." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Limerick,  Eleventh  mo.,  18133. 
1  am  glad  to  hear  of  thy  present  employ- 
ment in  thy  Master's  service ;  and  can,  I  trust, 
sympathize  with  thee  in  thy  being  often  "bap- 
tized for  t lie  dead."  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
i by  provings  are  deep,  and  that  not  only  at 
this  time,  but  since  thy  anival  amongst  us, 
thou  hast  often  bad  to  "  pass  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death  ;"  and  I  have  craved 
thy  preservation  on  every  hand  ;  which  thou 
wilt  surely  experience,  as  faithfulness  is  abode 
in. 

Thy  being  led  to  ,  at  this  time,  is  of  the 

Lord's  doing  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  as  thou  art 
willing  to  "  die  daily,"  to  be  buried  with  thy 
Lord  and  Master,  thou  wilt  experience  Him  to 
be  indeed  the  "  resurrection  and  the  life,"  to 
thy  great  joy  and  rejoicing.  He  will  enable 
thee,  from  season  to  season,  to  make  use  of  the 
spiritual  weapons  (wherewith  He  has  armed 
thee)  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  to 
thy  humble  admiration  ;  therefore  be  encour- 
aged to  be  where  the  Master  is;  and  as  1  have 
no  doubt  but  He  is  crucified  in  many  places, 
where  thy  lot  will  be  cast,  be  satisfied  to  be 
crucified  with  Him  ;  and  as  thou  keepest  thus 
near  Him,  He  will  enable  thee  at  seasons,  in 
the  fresh  feeling  of  His  life-giving  power  and 
presence,  to  trample  under  loot  all  the  powers 
of  death  and  darkness,  with  which  thou  mayest 
be  assaulted,  either  in  thy  own  particular,  or 
in  those  whose  slates  thou  mayest  be  called  to 
minister  unto.  Therefore  be  comforted  and 
strengthened,  renewedly  to  put  thy  trust  and 
confidence  in  Him,  who  is  thus  leading  thee 
forth,  and  as  thou  keepest  near  Him,  he  will 
preserve  thee  through  all,  to  His  own  glory. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Limerick,  Twelfth  mo.,  1833. 
I  often  thought  that  I  could  sympathize  with 
thee  in  thy  dippings  as  into  the  very  bottom  of 
Jordan,  even  when  it  seemed  to  thee  as  over- 
flowing "all  its  banks ;"  but  assured  [  am, 
that  thou  hast  been,  and  wilt  be  preserved 
upon  that  foundation,  against  which  all  storms 
beat  in  vain,  as  faithfulness  is  kept  in.  I  am 
glad  the  Master  has  seen  meet  to  employ  thee 
thus  in  this  place,  therefore  desire  not  to  be 
liberated  before  the  light  shine,  in  which  thou 
canst  discern  the  language  "  it  is  enough  ;" 
for  I  think  the  Master  will  work  more  and 
more  through  thee,  and  by  thee,  to  His  own 
glory,  according  as  thou  art  enabled  to  yield 
thy  will  to  Him.  Let  me  remind  thee,  who 
does  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness  daily  ac- 
cuse, discourage,  cast  down,  and  try  to  de- 
stroy ?  Are  they  not  the  persons  upon  whom 
the  Lord  would  pour  forth  more  abundantly 
of  the  annointing?  Are  they  not  the  poor, 
humble,  foolish  little  babes?  Those  who  are 
in  the  simplicity?  Surely  it  is  such  as  these 
he  would  swallow  up.  How  often  do  I  con- 
template him  saying  to  these,  "Ah,  I  have 
prevailed  against  him,  and  now  that  he  lieth, 
he  shall  rise  up  no  more."  Iff  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  accuser  has  been  seeking  thy  life, 


— the  precious  life;  and  yet,  after  all,  thou 
dost,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  ex- 
perience that  it  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ;  and 
that  all  the  powers  of  death  and  darkness  can 
never  destroy  it,  or  the  vessel  containing  it, 
so  long  as  they  are  favoured  to  experience  an 
abiding  in  the  fear  of  their  dear  Lord  and 
Master. 

I  desire  thy  encouragement,  and  that  thou 
mayest  experience  Divine  support  from  day  to 
day.  Fear  no  man,  for  as  thou  art  concerned 
only  to  fear  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  will  enable 
thee  to  praise  Him,  in  all  His  dispensations, 
and  He  will  administer  the  sheaves  of  peace 
in  His  own  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For.  "  The  Friend." 

The  linot  Rock  Lighthouse. 

ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OVERTHROW. 

Air,  the  most  mobile  and  most  penetrable  of 
all  the  substances  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  water,  the  next  in  rank  in  these  respects, 
are  among  the  mightiest  agents  in  accomplish- 
ing the  unceasing  changes  in  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  as  well  as  among  the  most  powerful 
instruments  for  the  destruction  of  the  works 
of  human  ingenuity.  The  former,  all  hough  it 
is  so  light  and  subtle  that  we  are  scarce 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  so  penetrable  that 
we  move  freely  in  it  without  sensible  resist- 
ance, and  even  the  feeble  light  of  the  far  off 
stars  speeds  its  course  through  it  almost  un- 
obstructed, yet  it  is  able  to  overturn  the  stur- 
diest oaks  of  the  forest,  to  unroof  I  he  most 
stately  and  imposing  edifices,  and  to  raise  into 
towering  waves  the  leaden  waters  of  the  ocean. 
And  water,  though  so  perfectly  liquid  and 
mobile  that  it  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure, 
so  that  the  tiniest  needle  descends  readily 
through  it  impelled  by  its  feeble  weight  alone, 
yet  when  once  in  motion,  either  in  the  form  of 
the  inland  flood  or  the  ocean  storm,  it  rushes 
onward  with  resistless  force,  often  destroying 
the  dwellings  of  man,  or  the  firmest  and  most 
ponderous  structures  that  he  has  erected  to 
resist  its  attacks. 

Of  these  structures,  none  has  perhaps  prov- 
ed of  more  difficult  erection,  or  has  more  fre- 
quently disappointed  the  builder  in  his  calcu- 
lations of  its  powers  of  resistance,  than  the 
lighthouse  ;  particularly  when  it  is  placed  on  a 
sunken  rock  distant  from  land,  and  exposed 
to  the  full  sweep  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the 
adjacent  reefs.  The  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
80  feet  high,  and  the  Bell  Rock,  115  feet  in 
height,  each  about  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  are  well  known  instances  of  this  kind. 
The  former  has  breasted  the  fury  of  the  waves 
for  almost  a  century  ;  the  latter  has  stood 
about  31  years. 

These  are  both  granite  structures,  built  at 
great  expense.  Within  a  few  years  the  "  Iron 
Pile  Lighthouse"  has  been  introduced  as  being 
much  less  costly,  and  yet,  when  properly  con- 
structed, almost  equally  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  force  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  a  com- 
paratively small  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
Minot  Rock  Lighthouse.    It  wa3  constructed 


during  the  summers  of  1847  and  '48,  and 
was  washed  away  on  I  Ik;  night  of  I  he  lOih  and 
17th  of  Fourth  month  last.  The  following 
description  of  this  lighthouse  is  condensed  from 
the  reports  of  the  constructing  engineer. 

"  Minot's  Rocks,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
designated,  1  the  Minots,'  lie  oil"  the  south-east- 
ern chop  of  Boston  bay,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  the  city,  and  something  less  than  eight 
miles  from  the  Boston  light. 

"  These  rocks  or  ledges,  with  others  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  are  known  as  the  '  Cohas- 
set  Rocks,'  and  have  been  the  terror  of  mari- 
ners for  a  long  period  of  years  ;  they  have 
been,  probably,  the  cause  of  a  greater  number 
of  wrecks  than  any  other  reefs  or  ledges  upon 
the  coast,  lying,  as  they  do,  at  the  very  en- 
trance to  the  second  city  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  point  of  tonnage,  and,  consequently,  where 
vessels  are  continually  passing  and  repassing. 
The  Minots  are  sunken,  and  bare  only  at 
three-quarters  ebb,  and  the  trend  of  the  coast 
in  that  direction  from  Boston  bay  being  south- 
easterly, vessels  bound  in,  wilh  the  wind  heavy 
at  north-east,  are  liable,  if  they  fall  to  the  lee- 
ward of  Boston  light,  to  be  driven  upon  these 
rocks. 

"  The  rock  selecled  for  the  site  of  the  light- 
house is  called  the  'Outer  Minot,'  and  lies  fur- 
ther seaward  than  others  in  the  group  known 
as  the  Cohasset  Rocks.  At  extreme  low  wa- 
ter, an  area  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  is 
exposed,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  rock  is 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  line  of 
low  water.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  that  a 
surface  greater  than  twenty-five  feet  in  diame- 
ter is  left  by  the  sea.  The  rock  is  granite, 
with  vertical  seams  of  trap  rising  through  it." 

The  tides  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
sometimes  rise  as  high  as  14  or  15  feet,  but 
the  mean  rise  and  fall  is  about  9^  feet. 

The  lighthouse  frame  was  octagonal,  and 
was  composed  of  9  piles  or  shafts,  10  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  varying  from  60^ 
to  63|  feet  in  length  ;  this  difference  in  length 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  irregular 
form  of  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Each  pile 
was  inserted  5  feet  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
was  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  iron 
wedges  and  a  cement  of  iron  filings.  The  8 
outer  piles  stood  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle 
25  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  other  pile  in  the 
centre.  The  middle  pile  was  vertical ;  the  in- 
clination or  batter  given  to  the  others  was  such 
that  their  heads  were  within  the  periphery  of 
a  circle  of  14  feet  diameter ;  and  there  at  an 
elevation  of  60  feet  above  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle pile,  or  55  feet  above  the  highest  point  of 
the  rock,  the  pile  heads  were  secured  to  a 
heavy  casting  or  cap,  furnished  with  arms  3 
feet  in  length,  pointing  outwards  ;  thus  giving 
a  diameter  at  top  of  20  feet  from  out  to  out. 
The  object  of  the  arms  was  to  support  a  foot- 
way outside  of  the  keeper's  house.  This 
house,  or  living  room,  rested  immediately  on 
the  cap,  and  was  secured  to  it  by  bolts  and 
keys  ;  it  was  octagonal  in  shape,  14  feet  in 
diameter,  and  8  feet  high.  Above  this  was 
placed  the  lantern,  of  iron  and  glass,  of  about 
6  feet  in  height.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
entire  height  of  the  structure  was  about  70 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  rock.    The  whole 
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weight  of  the  iron  work,  was  nearly  70  tons. 
There  were  three  series  of  horizontal  braces 
of  wrought  iron,  varying  from  2i  to  3£  inches 
in  diameter,  radiating  from  the  middle  pile  to 
each  outer  pile,  and  extending  also  between 
aach  pair  of  outer  piles.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  vertical  or  rather  diagonal  tie  rods, 
of  1-|  inch  round  iron,  extending  from  pile 
to  pile,  and  crossing  each  other  like  the  brace 
and  counter-brace  of  a  bridge.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  increase  the  number  of  these  tie  rods 
during  the  summer  of  1850,  but  Congress  fail- 
ing to  make  the  needful  appropriation  until  the 
Tenth  month,  the  season  was  loo  far  advanced 
to  get  them  in  place. 

The  construction  of  the  lighthouse  frame 
and  its  erection  in  place,  it  may  well  be  im- 
agined, was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty.  The 
drilling  of  the  holes  in  the  rock — the  most  le- 
iious  and  hazardous  part  of  the  operation 
— occupied  the  better  part  of  two  seasons. 
The  erection  of  the  iron  structure  in  place  was 
comparatively  a  work  of  much  less  difficulty, 
and  with  favourable  weather,  requiring  not 
much  time.  The  drill  used  for  working  down 
ihe  holes,  was  of  the  best  cast-steel,  with  an 
edge  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z:  it  was 
fitted  to  an  iron  shaft  some  30  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing,  with  the  drill,  about  600  pounds. 
The  drill  was  worked  by  a  machine  requiring 
:he  power  of  four  men  to  drive  it.  This  ma- 
chine stood  on  a  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  reach  of  the  sea,  and  supported  by  a 
iriangle  or  shears  of  very  heavy  spars.  The 
spars  were  firmly  secured  at  their  feet  by 
means  of  bolts  and  chains. 

"  The  triangle  and  drilling  machine  were 
swept  from  the  rock  twice  by  the  sea  during 
the  first  season's  operations,  and  the  men  were 
frequently  washed  from  the  rock,  but  happily 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  work  was  suspended 
at  the  rock  on  the  25th  October,  1847. 

"  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
1847,  by  the  contractor,  was  34,  the  average 
number  about  21  ;  in  addition,  a  schooner  of 
about  80  tons  burthen  was  chartered  by  the 
contractor  for  himself  and  his  hands  to  live  on 
board  of,  and  the  vessel  was  kept  moored  near 
ihe  rock  at  all  times  when  she  could  lie  there 
in  safety,  or  when  the  weather  would  admit  of 
it;  by  this  arrangement  every  hour  of  time,  in 
which  work  could  be  done  at  the  rock,  was 
rendered  available. 

M  All  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
work  of  the  second  season  were  made  early 
in  the  spring  ;  a  new  triangle  was  provided  of 
heavy  spars,  some  forty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  strengthened  by  a  number  of  very  stout 
iron  braces,  and  with  bars  of  iron  on  each 
spar,  extending  over  all  that  part  of  the  trian- 
gle which  was  exposed  to  the  shock  of  the 
seu." 

(To  be  concluded.] 


A  Rat  Story. — Waller  Collon,  in  his  diary 
of  a  voyage  to  California,  entitled  "Deck  and 
Port,"  relates  the  following  story  : 

"  I  have  always  felt  some  regard  for  a  rat 
since  my  cruise  in  the  Constellation.  We 
were  fitting  for  sea  at  Norfolk,  taking  in  water 
and  provisions  ;  a  plank  was  resting  on  the 
sill  of  one  of  the  ports  which  communicated 


with  the  wharf.  One  bright  moonlight  even- 
ing, we  discovered  two  rats  on  the  plank  com- 
ing into  the  ship.  The  foremost  was  leading 
the  other  by  a  straw,  one  end  of  which  each 
held  in  his  mouth.  We  managed  to  capture 
them  both,  and  found  to  our  surprise,  that  the 
one  led  by  the  other  was  stone  blind.  His 
faithful  friend  was  trying  to  get  him  on  board, 
where  he  would  have  comfortable  quarters 
during  a  three  years'  cruise.  We  felt  no  dis- 
position io  kill  either,  and  landed  them  on  the 
wharf.  How  many  are  there  in  this  world  io 
whom  the  fidelity  of  this  rat  readeth  a  lesson  !" 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Continued  from  page  12.) 

The  number,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  heights  of  the  volcanoes  now  in 
action  next  demand  our  attention.  So  long 
as  part  of  the  earth  remains  unexplored  by 
scientific  persons,  the  actual  number  of  volca- 
noes must  be  doubtful.  All  the  calculations 
hitherto  made  must  be  regarded  as  approxima- 
tions only  to  the  truth.  Accounts  differ  as  to 
the  number  of  volcanoes,  even  in  parts  of  the 
world  fully  explored  ;  some  travellers  classing 
as  extinct,  mountains  which  others  regard  as 
active;  some  giving  as  separate  volcanoes 
what  others  class  as  vents  subsidiary  to  some 
central  mountain.  Mr.  Johnson*  gives  the 
total  number  of  active  volcanoes  as  270,  which 
is  probably  the  best  approximation.  Of  this 
number,  about  three-fourths  occupy  the  islands 
or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  large 
number  (about  sixty)  are  found  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  occupying  the  Sunda  Islands.  The 
Atlantic  ocean  and  Europe  together  number 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  Two  volcanic  mountains 
are  believed  (on  the  testimony  of  Chinese  au- 
thorities) to  exist  in  the  Thian  Shan  moun- 
tains, in  Central  Asia. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  the  existence  of  any 
active  volcanoes  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  islands  of  Bourbon  on  its  eastern  side, 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Atlantic  (noticed 
below)  on  its  western,  contain  active  volca- 
noes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volcanoes  in  the 
basin  of  the  Pacific,  may  be  compared  to  the 
letter  Q,  the  right  hand  side  of  the  letter  being 
formed  by  the  volcanoes  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  left  hand  by  those  which  skirt 
the  Asian  continent  and  Australia,  bending 
round  again  towards  the  point  whence  they 
began. 

The  volcanoes  of  South  America  are  ar- 
ranged in  linear  groups.  They  commence 
with  the  Chilian  group,  in  lat.  42°.  The  most 
southern  of  this  group  is  Mount  Osorno;  the 
most  northern,  Maypu,  which  is  not  far  from 
Santiago.  Villarica,  a  volcano  in  constant 
activity,  belongs  to  the  group,  which  embraces 
at  least  five  well-authenticated  cases  of  active 
volcanoes.  Just  on  the  skirts  of  this  district, 
in  south  lat.  32°  39',  occurs  the  Nevado  Acon- 
cagna,  which  exceeds  24,000  feet  in  height, 
and  is  probably  the  highest  in  the  world.  Be- 
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tween  33°  and  23°  south  lat.,  there  do  not 
occur  any  active  vents. 

The  next  centre  of  volcanic  power  is  in 
Bolivia,  between  18°  10'  and  16°  20',  where 
the  Andes  change  their  direction  from  being 
parallel  to  the  meridian  to  one  making  an  an- 
gle of  45°  with  that  line. 

We  must  pass  over  13°  of  latitude  to  reach 
the  next  group  of  active  mountains.  They 
extend  in  a  meridional  line  over  3}°,  and  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The  Peak 
ofSangayis  the  most  southern,  and  that  of 
Pastos  the  most  northern  volcano  of  the  group. 

We  now  pass  to  that  portion  of  territory 
lying  between  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is  called  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts — Costarica,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua, 
and  Guatemala — each  of  which  has  a  share  of 
the  thirty-nine  active  volcanoes  which  occupy 
the  whole.  These  volcanic  mountains  are 
generally  lower  than  those  of  the  southern 
continent,  and  they  are  remarkably  active. 
The  district  of  Guatemala  contains  seventeen 
volcanic  vents.  The  cities  of  Old  and  New- 
Guatemala  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  three  of 
the  most  considerable — Agna,  Pacayo,  and 
Fuego.  The  former  pours  out  boiling  water 
and  stones,  and  has  twice  destroyed  the  old 
city.  The  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  separated 
from  the  Pacific  by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes. 

The  volcanoes  hitherto  noticed  have  gener- 
ally been  arranged  in  a  line  with  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes.  The  Mexican  volcanoes, 
which  come  next  under  notice,  occupy  a  trans- 
verse position — and  stretch  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  an  average  distance 
of  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  According  to  Humboldt  there  are 
only  five  active  volcanoes  in  Mexico — Tustla, 
Orizaba,  Popocatapell,  Jorullo,  and  Colima. 
Later  authorities  add  to  these  lztaccihuatl  and 
Toluca.  The  peak  of  Orizaba  is  constantly 
in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  from  its  appearance, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  has  obtained  from 
the  Indians  the  name  of  the  "Mountain  Star." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  active  volcanoes 
occur  in  California.  One,  St.  Helens,  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Another, 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  occurs  in  about  norlh  lati- 
tude 56°.  Whether  Buen  Tempo  and  Mount 
Elias,  still  further  north,  are  active  volcanoes, 
is  doubtful. 

A  region  of  great  volcanic  activity  next  oc- 
curs. It  extends  over  the  peninsulas  of  Alays- 
ka  and  Kamschatka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
It  has  been  estimated  to  contain  at  least  fifty- 
seven  active  volcanoes. 

The  volcanic  girdle  next  includes  the  Kurile 
islands,  in  which  eighteen  active  volcanoes  are 
reckoned.  The  islands  composing  the  empire 
of  Japan  contain  a  still  greater  number.  A 
few  volcanoes,  which  occur  in  small  islands 
lying  to  the  south  of  Japan,  connect  the  Japa- 
nese group  with  the  volcanoes  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  and  the  Moluccas.  Thence 
branches  off" the  remarkable  chain  of  volcanoes 
beginning  with  the  island  of  Timorlant,  pass- 
ing through  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  ending  at 
Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
greater  part  of  these  vents  lie  between  7°  and 
9°  south  latitude,  and  the  volcanic  forces  are 
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very  energetic.  The  island  of  Java,  where 
thirty  active  volcanoes  are  reckoned  by  some, 
and  thirty-eight  by  others,  has  suffered  from 
eruptions  of  unusual  frequency  and  magnitude. 
The  mountains,  which  rise  to  great  elevations, 
are  detached  and  situated  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island.  Some  are  in  perpetual  ignition. 
One  has  a  large  crater  filled  with  boiling 
water. 

Returning  to  the  Molucca  islands,  we  find 
the  volcanic  chain  continuing  eastward  through 
the  northern  part  of  New  Guinea,  through 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon 
islands.  Thence  it  turns  south-east  towards 
New  Zealand,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
volcanoes  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

Besides  the  immense  loop  thus  formed  by 
the  volcanoes  which  fringe  the  Pacific,  there 
are  other  volcanoes  scattered  over  islands  in 
the  interior  of  the  basin.  Almost  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  which  attain  a  consider- 
able height  are  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
Friendly  islands,  the  Sandwich  islands,  the 
Ladrones,  and  the  Galapagos  islands  are  sub- 
ject to  volcanic  eruptions.  The  antarctic  con- 
tinent, discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross,  is  vol- 
canic. In  latitude  77°  31',  and  longitude  167° 
1',  a  mountain  was  discovered  which  discharg- 
ed dense  columns  of  black  smoke.  Its  altitude 
was  12,367  feet.  It  has  been  named  Mount 
Erebus.  An  apparently  extinct  crater  near  to 
it,  of  almost  equal  elevation,  was  named  Mount 
Terror. 

The  volcanoes  of  Europe  consist  of  three 
groups — the  Italian,  the  Icelandic,  and  the 
<jroup  of  Santorin.  The  first  consists  of  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Epomeo,  the  last 
being  situated  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  not 
having  broken  out  since  the  year  1302. 

The  Icelandic  group  comprehends  the  two 
islands  of  Iceland  and  Jan  Meyen.  On  the 
former  are  reckoned  six  volcanoes,  one  of 
which,  Kraabla,  is  in  constant  activity,  and  on 
the  latter,  one.  The  third  group  has  already 
been  fully  noticed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  of  William  Penn. 

The  following  affectionate  and  instructive 
epistle  is  addressed  to  Friends  in  Holland. 

Worminghurst,  2nd  of  Sixth  mo.,  1G78. 
Dearly  beloved  Friends, — 

My  very  dear  and  faithful  love  salutes 
you  of  the  dear  remnant  of  God  in  Holland, 
and  those  parts  adjacent.  My  soul  loves 
you  with  endeared  love ;  and  often  reaches 
to  you  ;  yea,  my  spirit  is  melted  within  me, 
because  of  the  love  of  God  that  springs  in 
my  heart  to  you.  Surely  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther abounds  toward  you,  and  his  life  and  pre- 
sence is  very  near  you.  Ofien  does  my  soul 
embrace  you,  and  salute  you  with  an  holy 
kiss  ;  for  you  are  dearly  beloved  of  me.  The 
God  of  all  heavenly  kindness,  overshadow 
you,  and  keep  you  above  the  enemy  of  your 
souls,  in  all  his  appearances,  in  the  Seed,  the 
weighty  life,  that  which  will  abide  the  judg- 
ment of  (he  Lord,  and  can  love  it,  and  live  in 
it.    And  for  the  Lord's  sake  keep  the  dear 


and  precious  seamless  garment  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  entire;  and  rather  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  defrauded,  than  contend.  Let  none  be 
righteous  overmuch — let  the  life  be  felt,  which 
is  the  Son,  in  which  is  the  offering  that  is  ac- 
ceptable :  and  above  all,  so  watch  the  heavenly 
visitation,  that  the  holy  sense  begotten  in  you 
may  grow,  that  you  may  feel  an  increase  of 
all  spiritual  graces,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
And  Friends,  wait  deep  to  the  arising  of  the 
power  of  God  ;  that  instruments  you  may  be 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  and  time  of  deliverance,  which 
the  Lord's  power  will  bring  to  pass.  My 
brethren  be  diligent ;  keep  in  the  universal  love 
one  toward  another,  and  watch  over  one  an- 
other for  good,  and  the  God  of  Peace  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet,  and  bring  you  more 
and  more  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  all  your 
spirits.  Amen. 

Yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace. 

Wm.  Penn. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Whately  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  learned  and  candid  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, Richard  Whately,  in  the  course  of  his 
"  Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the 
Writings  of  St.  Paul,"  takes  occasion  to  give 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
The  following  passages  I  have  thought  so  re- 
markable, considering  the  quarter  from  which 
they  come,  that  1  have  copied  them  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend." 

"  In  saying  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  Mosaic  law,  I  mean,  not 
only  that  there  is  no  mention  of  that  specific  fes- 
tival which  Christians  observe  on  the^-sf  day 
of  the  week,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection on  the  morning  following  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  but  there  is  not  (as  has  sometimes 
been  incautiously  stated)  any  injunction  to 
sanctify  one  day  in  seven.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  never  liGgj*  of 
keeping  holy  some  one  day  in  every  seven, 
but  the  seventh  day,  as  the  day  on  which 
'  God  rested  from  all  his  work.'  The  differ- 
ence, accordingly,  between  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  is  not  a  difference  of  reckoning ; 
which  would  be  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
Our  computation  is  the  same  as  their's.  They 
as  well  as  we,  reckon  Saturday  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week ;  and  they  keep  it  holy  as  the 
seventh  day  in  memory  of  God's  resting  from 
the  work  of  creation  ;  we  keep  holy  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  as  the  first  in  memory  of  our 
Master's  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath. 

"  Now,  surely  it  is  presumptuous  to  say, 
that  we  are  at  liberty  to  alter  a  divine  com- 
mand, whose  authority  we  admit  to  be  binding 
on  us,  on  the  ground  that  it  matters  riot  whe- 
ther this  day  or  that  be  set  apart  as  a  Sabbath, 
provided  we  obey  the  divine  injunction  to  ob- 
serve a  Sabbath.  One  of  the  recorded  oiTences, 
we  should  remember,  of  Jeroboam  the  son  ol 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,'  was  his  insti- 
tuting a  least  unto  the  Lord  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  tenth  month,  '  even  the  day  that  he 


had  devised  of  his  own  heart?    The  Samari- 
tans who  '  worshipped  they  know  not  what,' 
perhaps  acted  on  a  similar  principle,  when 
they  built  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  ;  though  j 
that  was  not  '  the  place  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen  to  put  his  name  there  ;'  and  so  perhaps, 
did  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  proposed  to  , 
'  wash  in  the  rivers  of  Damascus  and  be  clean,' 
instead  of  Jordan.    One  river  is  as  good  as  1 
another;  one  mountain  as  good  as  another; 
one  day  as  good  as  another ;  except  when  there  | 
is  a  divine  command  which  specifies  one  ;  and 
then  it  is  our  part  not  to  alter,  or  to  question, 
a  divine  command,  but  to  consider  whether  it 
extends  to  us,  and,  if  it  does,  to  obey  it. 

"  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  that  the 
error  was  less,  of  those  early  Christians,  who, 
conceiving  the  injunction  relative  to  the  Sab- 
bath to  be  binding  on  them  obeyed  it  just  as  it 
was  given,  than  of  those  who,  admitting  the  | 
eternal  obligation  of  the  precept,  yet  presume  I 
to  alter  it  on  the  authority  of  tradition.  *  *  * 
But  in  the  present  case  there  is  not  even  any 
tradition  to  the  purpose.  It  is  not  merely  that  I 
the  apostles  left  us  no  command  perpetuating 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  transfei  ring 
the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first ;  such  a 
changecertainly  would  have  been  authorized  by 
their  express  injunction,  and  by  nothing  short 
of  that ;  since  an  express  divine  command  can 
be  abrogated  or  altered  only  by  the  same  power, 
and  by  the  same  distinct  revelation  by  which  it 
was  delivered.  But  not  only  is  there  no  such 
apostolic  injunction,  than  which  nothing  less 
would  be  sufficient ;  there  is  not  even  any  tradi- 
tion of  their  having  made  such  achange.  There 
are  indeed,  sufficiently  plain  marks  of  the  early 
Christians  having  observed  the  Lord's  day  as 
a  religious  festival,  even  ffom  the  very  resur- 
rection :  but  so  far  were  they  from  substituting 
this  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  that  all  of  them 
who  were  Jews,  actually  continued  to  observe 
not  only  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  but  the  whole  of 
the  Levitical  Law,  while  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts they  said,  '  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath 
day  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ; 
but  the  body  is  Christ.' 

"  And  if  we  come  down  to  later  ages  of  the 
church,  we  not  only  find  no  allusion  to  any 
such  tradition,  but  we  find  the  contrary  dis- 
tinctly implied  both  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  in  those  of  the  most  eminent 
founders  of  our  Reformation  ;  e.  g.,  in  Cian- 
mer's  Catechism  published  in  1548,  viz.,  the 
first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 'And  here  note,  good  chil- 
dren, that  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  were 
commanded  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  they  ob- 
served it  every  seventh  day,  called  the  Sabbat 
or  Satterday.  But  we  Christian  men  in  the 
New  Testament  are  not  bound  to  such  com- 
mandments of  Moses's  law  concerning  differ- 
ences of  times,  days  and  meats,  but  have  lib- 
erty and  freedom  to  use  other  days  for  our 
Sabbath  dayes,  therein  to  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  an  holy  rest.  And  therefore 
that  thisChristian  libeity may  bekept  and  main- 
tained, we  now  keep  no  more  the  Sabbath  or 
Saturday  as  the  Jews  do  ;  but  we  observe  the 
Sundays  and  certain  other  days,  as  the  magis- 


THE  FRIEND. 
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trates  do  judge  convenient,  whom  in  this  thing 
we  ought  to  obey.'  .... 

"  The  greater  part  of  what  I  have  said  will 
apply  to  the  opinion  of  those  also,  who  rest  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  not  indeed  on 
the  Mosaic  Law,  but  on  a  supposed  command 
to  Adam  (for  none  is  recorded)  implied  in  the 
declaration  that  the  Lord  hallowed  the  seventh 
day,  because  in  that  He  rested  from  the  work 
of  creation.  But  to  these  persons  I  would 
suggest,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  urged, 
that  it  is  not  said  in  Genesis,  that  the  Lord 
hallowed  the  seventh  day  at  that  time,  but, 
for  that  reason;  and  as  Moses  was  writing  for 
the  Israelites,  who  were  charged  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  it  was  natural  that  when  recording 
the  creation  in  six  days,  he  should  advert  to 
the  day  which  they  observed  in  commemora- 
tion of  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For ' '  The  Friend." 

Dress  and  Furniture. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  plainness  and 
simplicity  in  dress  and  the  furniture  of  their 
houses  which  were  found  in  our  worthy  forefa- 
thers, and  by  which  they  bore  testimony 
against  the  pride  and  vanity  of  a  sinful  world, 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  being  lost  sight  of  by 
too  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  treading 
the  same  self-denying  path  in  which  they  were 
led.  Indulgent  fathers,  indulgent  mothers,  and 
pleasure-loving  children,  are  robbing  the  world 
of  its  light,  (which  those  who  have  been  called 
out  of  its  vanities  are  designed  to  be,)  by  turn- 
ing away  from  the  reproofs  of  instruction, 
which  they  have  so  abundantly  and  convinc- 
ingly received. 

Those  lying  vanities  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  God's  mercy  to  the  soul,  are  alluring 
many,  both  old  and  young,  from  the  path  of 
virtue  and  self-denial,  and  little  by  little,  mar- 
ring the  beauty  of  holiness  in  their  view,  so 
that  the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  profes- 
sion is  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  till,  in 
some  instances,  it  appears  to  be  taken  away. 
Rich  and  expensive  attire,  and  costly  food  and 
furniture,  are  among  the  marks  of  our  degene- 
racy ;  and  the  increase  of  an  indulgence  in 
these,  is  a  token  of  our  progressive  decline; 
but  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  we  as  a  people 
may  yet  arise  and  shake  ourselves  from  the 
dust  of  the  earth;  and  that  Zion  shall  again 
put  on  her  beautiful  garments,  leaving  the 
adorning  of  Babylon,  to  those  who  are  to  be 
destroyed  therewith. 

If  the  Christian  testimony  which  we  profess 
to  bear,  to  the  Truth  and  iis  leadings,  was 
more  faithfully  supported  and  upheld,  how 
much  of  the  anxiety  and  care  which  are 
now  choking  the  good  seed  in  many  hearts, 
would  be  spared  those  who  are  toiling  day 
after  day,  at  the  risk  of  their  reputation  and 
health,  for  the  support  of  an  expensive  manner 
of  living,  in  which  they  have  the  example  of 
those  who  are  already  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  means,  and  are  with  themselves  pro- 
fessing to  be  friends  of  the  Truth,  which  leads 
all  who  are  governed  and  limited  thereby,  out 
of  superfluities  and  excesses  of  every  kind, 


into  simplicity  and  moderation  in  all  things, 
and  on  all  occasions. 

Let  those  into  whose  hands  have  fallen  more 
abundantly  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence, consider  their  accountability  for  the 
right  use  of  these,  as  well  as  for  their  example 
in  the  sight  of  those  who  are  less  gifted  ;  lest 
the  needy  be  allowed  to  suffer  want,  and  those 
in  straitened  circumstances  become  embarrass- 
ed by  their  endeavour  to  imitate  a  style  and 
manner  of  living,  for  which,  even  the  affluent 
shall  be  judged.  Wives,  sometimes,  not  only 
influence,  but  lead  their  husbands ;  and  chil- 
dren their  parents,  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
prudence  ;  but  may  it  not  be,  even  in  cases 
like  these,  the  fault  of  the  father  and  guardian 
of  a  family,  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  poverty,  by  extravagant  indul- 
gence, which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
warrantable  firmness  in  withholding  the  means 
for  an  extravagant  and  luxurious  supply?  It 
is  hard  denying  the  requests  of  those  we  love, 
but  when  duty  calls,  obedience  has  its  reward. 
Wives  consider  your  husbands,  children  con- 
sider your  parents,  and  all  endeavour  to  bear 
in  mind  the  responsibility  we  are  under  for  the 
right  improvement  and  occupancy  of  the  pre- 
cious time  and  talents,  which  have  not  been 
committed  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
and  increasing  in  a  vain  and  sinful  display  of 
grandeur  and  show,  and  the  gratification  of 
our  carnal  appetites;  but  that  we  might  seek 
to  glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  in  our  spirits, 
to  the  salvation  of  our  souls;  not  regarding 
this  world  as  our  home,  but  living  as  pilgrims 
and  strangers,  who  are  journeying  to  a  land  of 
rest  and  peace,  where  the  sorrows  and  vanities 
of  this  transitory  and  painful  life,  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  an  eternity  of  unspeakable  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  Are  Friends  careful  to  keep  in  true  mode- 
ration and  temperance,  on  account  of  marri- 
ages, .  .  .  and  on  all  other  occasions 7" 

Selected. 

HYMN. 

There's  not  a  leaf  within  the  bower  ; 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  tree  ; 
There's  not  a  dew-drop  on  the  flower, 

But  bears  the  impress,  Lord  !  of  Thee. 

Thy  hand  the  varied  leaf  design'd, 
And  gave  the  bird  its  thrilling'  tone  : 

Thy  power  the  dew-drop's  lints  combined, 
Till  like  a  diamond's  blaze  they  shone. 

Yes  :  dew-drops,  leaves,  and  birds,  and  all, 
The  smallest,  like  the  greatest  things  — 

The  sea's  vast  space,  the  earth's  wide  ball — 
Alike  proclaim  Thee  King  of  Kings. 

But  man  alone  to  bounteous  Heaven 

Thanksgiving's  conscious  strains  can  raise  ; 

To  favour'd  man  alone  'tis  given 
To  join  the  angelic  choir  in  praise. 

Opie. 


Selected. 

THE  DROP  OF  WATER. 

"How  mean  'mid  all  this  glorious  space,  how  value- 
less am  I  !" 

A  little  drop  of  water  said,  as,  trembling  in  the  sky, 
It  downward  fell,  in  haste  to  meet  th'  interminable 
sea, 

As  if  the  watery  maps  its  goal  and  sepulchre  should 

be. 


But,  ere  of  no  account,  within  the  watery  mass  it 

fell- 
It  found  a  shelter  and  a  home,  the  oyster's  concave 

shell ; 

And  there  that  little  drop  became  a  hard  and  precious 
gem, 

Meet  ornament  for  royal  wreath,  for  Persia's  diadem. 

Cheer  up,  faint  heart,  that  hear'st  the  tale,  and  though 

thy  lot  may  seem 
Contemptible,  yet  not  of  it  as  nothing-worth  esteem  ; 
Nor  fear  that  thou,  exempt  from  care  of  Providence, 

shalt  be 

An  undistinguishable  drop  in  nature's  boundless  sea. 

The  Power  that  called  thee  into  life  has  skill  to  make 
thee  live,  . 

A  place  of  refuge  can  provide,  another  being  give  ; 
Can  clothe  thy  perishable  form  with  beauty  rich  and 
rare, 

And,  "  when  He  makes  his  jewels  up,"  grant  thee  a 
station  there. 

Richard  Mant. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  14.) 

Robert  Barclay,  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Seventh  month,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Princess  : 

"  Theobald's  near  London, 
12th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1677. 

"  Dear  Friend, — By  thy  letter  of  the  last  of 
the  month  past,  I  understood  that  the  Friends 
were  with  thee,  and  was  refreshed  by  the  ac- 
count they  gave  me  of  thy  kind  and  Christian 
entertainment  of  them, — they  having  over- 
taken me  in  Holland.  God  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  reward  thy  love,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  same. 

"  Finding  no  ready  passage  for  Scotland,  I 
came  over  here;  and  albeit  I  had  no  great  ex- 
pectation of  success,  I  resolved  once  more  to 
try  thy  cousin,  the  Duke  of  York,  [afterwards 
James  the  2nd.]  So  I  told  him,  that  I  under- 
stood from  Scotland,  notwithstanding  Lauder- 
dale was  there,  and  had  promised,  ere  he 
went,  to  do  something,  yet  our  Friends'  bonds 
were  rather  increased  ;  and  that  there  was  now 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,  which  I  desired  of 
him, — and  that  was, — To  write  effectually  to 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  that  style  wherein 
Lauderdale  might  understand,  that  he  was  seri- 
ous in  the  business,  and  did  really  inlend  the 
thing  he  did  write  concerning,  should  lake 
effect ; — which  I  knew  he  might  do,  and  I 
supposed  the  other  might  answer; — which,  if 
he  would  do,  I  must  acknowledge  as  a  great 
kindness.  But  if  he  did  wriie,  and  not  in  that 
manner,  so  that  the  other  might  not  suppose 
him  to  be  serious,  I  would  rather  he  would 
excuse  himself  the  trouble;  desiring  withal,  io 
excuse  my  plain  manner  of  dealing,  as  being 
different  from  the  court  way  of  soliciting  :  all 
which  he  seemed  to  take  in  good  part,  and 
said,  he  would  so  write  as  I  desired,  for  my 
father  and  me,  but  not  for  the  [persecuted 
Friends  of  Aberdeen  in]  general.  So  he  lialh 
given  me  a  letter :  whether  it  will  prove  effec- 
tual or  nol,  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  of  this 
thou  mayst  hear  hereafter. 

"  1  am  now  entered  into  my  journey,  and 
intend  10  pass  by  the  way  of  Ragley.* 


*  The  residence  of  Lady  Conway. 
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THE  FiUKND. 


"  What  thou  wrilest  of  the  counsellor  of  i lie- 
Elector,  and  the  other  preachers,  is  very  ac- 
ceptable to  me  to  hear;  whose  joy  it  is,  to  un- 
derstand that  the  eyes  ol'  any  are  opened  to 
see  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in  this  day  revealed  ;  — 
as  it  should  be  much  more,  to  hear  that  any 
came  into  that  universal  obedience,  which  the 
life  and  power  thereof  lead  to  :  which  life  and 
power,  as  they  are  Celt  in  the  inward  part,  are 
more  than  all  the  words  that  can  be  spoken  ; 
— of  which,  I  know,  thou  hast  at  some  times 
not  been  insensible.  And  therefore  my  soul's 
desire  for  thee  is,  that  thou  mayst  more  and 
more  come  out  of  all  that  which  cumbers,  to 
feel  this  virtue  of  Truth  to  operate  in,  and  re- 
deem thy  soul  from  all  the  difficulties  that  do 
or  may  attend  thee.  This,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
it  is  powerful  to  do,  albeit  thy  temptations 
were  greater  and  more  numerous  than  they 
are  ;  if  received  by  thee  in  the  love  of  it,  and 
with  a  heart  fully  resigned  to  obey  it  in  all  its 
requirings  ;  without  consulting  with  flesh  and 
blood,  or  turning  by  the  plain  and  simple  lead- 
ings thereof  by  wise  and  fleshly  reasonings, 
which  will  never  admit  of  the  government  and 
rule  of  the  cross  of  Christ : — as  thou  well 
knowest  and  wilt  not  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
and  therefore  art  the  more  concerned  to  watch 
against  it  in  thy  own  particular,  as  I  hope  in 
measure  thou  dost,  and  my  heart's  desire  is. 

"  Thou  mayst  make  mention  of  my  dear 
and  tender  love  to  Anna,  whose  servant,  as 
also  the  French  woman,  I  forget  not.  To 
Anna  I  thought  to  have  written  apart ;  but 
must  now  leave  it  until  another  opportunity. 
If  thou  seest  meet  to  salute  that  counsellor  of 
the  Elector  in  my  name,  thou  mayst  do  it. 

"  I  shall  add  no  more  at  present,  but  that  I 
am  thy  real  and  unfeigned  friend, 

Robert  Barclay." 

On  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  Elizabeth,  in 
a  letter  to  William  Penn,  says  : 

"  Dear  Friend, — Your  tender  care  of  my 
eternal  well-being  doth  oblige  me  much,  and  I 
will  weigh  every  article  of  your  counsel  to 
follow  as  much  as  lies  in  me  ;  but  God's  grace 
must  be  assistant;  as  you  say  yourself,  He 
accepts  nothing  that  does  not  come  from  him. 
If  1  had  made  me  bare  of  all  worldly  goods, 
and  left  undone  what  he  requires  most,  (I  mean, 
to  do  all  in  and  by  his  Son,)  I  shall  be  in  no 
better  condition  than  this  present.  Let  me 
fuel  him  first  governing  in  my  heart,  then  do 
what  he  requires  of  me;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
leach  others,  being  not  taught  of  God  myself. 

"  Do  not  think  I  go  from  what  I  spoke  to 
you  the  last  evening;  I  only  stay  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  answerable  before  God  and  man. 
I  can  say  no  more  now,  but  recommend  to 
your  prayers, 

"  Your  true  friend, 

"  Elizabeth. 
"  P.  S.  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my 
sister  writes  me  word,  she  had  been  glad  you 
had  taken  your  journey  by  Osnaburg  to  re- 
turn to  Amsterdam.  There  is  also  a  dros- 
sard  of  Limburg  neir  this  place,  (to  whom  I 
gave  an  exemplar  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy,) very  desirous  to  speak  with  some  of  the 
Friends." 

Again  on  the  17th  of  Ninth  month,  she 
wrote : 


"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you,  that 
seemeth  to  have  been  written  at  your  passage 
into  England,  which  I  wish  may  be  prosper- 
ous, without  date,  but  not  without  virtue  to 
spur  me  on,  to  do  and  suffer  the  will  of  our 
God.  1  can  say  in  sincerity  and  truth,  '  Thy 
will  be  done,  O  God  !'  because  I  wish  it  heart- 
ily ;  but  I  cannot  speak  in  righteousness,  until 
I  possess-  that  righteousness  which  is  accept- 
able unto  him.  My  house  and  my  heart  shall 
be  always  open  to  those  that  love  him." 

Friends  continued  to  be  much  interested  in 
Elizabeth,  and  in  her  companion  and  friend 
the  Countess.  That  wise-hearted  woman, 
Lilias  Skene,  of  Scotland,  being  drawn  in  true 
Gospel  love  into  a  secret  travail  of  soul  for 
their  everlasting  well-being,  in  the  overflowing 
of  the  same,  addressed  them  a  letter.  To 
this  Anna  Van  Home  returned  an  answer, 
Robert  Barclay  says,  "  very  loving."  Eliza- 
beth added  this  short  postscript  :  "  Dear 
Friend,  I  love  your  upright  intention  to  travail 
in  spirit  for  your  friends,  though  unknown  to 
you  ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  prove  efficacious 
to  them,  in  the  Lord's  due  time  ;  which  is  the 
wish  of  your  loving  friend,  Elizabeth." 


Note. —In  last  number,  the  letter  of  William  Penn 
to  the  Princess,  should  have  borne  date  1677,  not 
1673. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Entertaining  Facts  about  the  Toad  and  the 
Spider. 

The  fate  of  animals  often  resembles  that  of 
men  :  some  enjoy  an  undeservedly  high  repu- 
tation, while  others  are  depreciated  far  below 
their  real  value. 

Amongst  the  most  common  victims  of  popu- 
lar prejudice,  may  be  mentioned  the  toad. 
The  very  name  of  the  creature  conjures  up 
images  of  deformity  and  venom,  which  are 
unjustly  ascribed  to  it.  It  would  be  useless  to 
deny  that  the  poor  animal  is  ugly ;  but  then 
we  cannot  admit  that  mere  ugliness  necessa- 
rily precludes  either  man  or  beast  from  pos- 
sessing a  host  of  virtues.  Indeed,  many  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  contrary  might  be  adduc- 
ed ;  and  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  toad 
can  boast  a  number  of  domestic  qualities 
which  ought  to  place  him  in  public  estimation 
very  far  above  the  dove,  who,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  usually  spends  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  time  in  fighting  with  her  husband. 

When  the  toad  has  chosen  his  mate,  he  not 
only  attaches  himself  to  her  with  exemplary 
fidelity,  but  he  protects  her  from  every  dan- 
ger, sometimes  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 
When  the  female  is  attacked,  the  male  meets 
the  aggressor,  dares  him  to  the  combat,  inflates 
his  body  in  token  of  defiance,  and  tries  to  irri- 
tate him,  in  order  to  leave  his  spouse  time  to 
escape.  He  brings  her  food,  and  allows  her 
to  eat  the  largest  and  most  dainty  portion, 
watching  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

This  "  model  husband"  shows  an  equal  de- 
gree of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  he  takes  the  eggs  between  his  fore  feet, 
and  arranges  them  along  the  female's  upper 
hind  legs,  where  they  remain  attached  until 
the  period  of  hatching.    At  this  time  the  mo- 


ther seeks  some  pool  or  stream,  and  deposits 
her  young  ones  there,  where  they  undergo  the 
successive  transformations  peculiar  to  the 
Jiatrachians.  Then  the  double  mission  of  the 
father  and  mother  is  fulfilled. 

The  load  is  a  very  sociable  animal,  and 
readily  becomes  the  friend  and  companion  of 
man  ;  it  sometimes  takes  up  its  abode  in  our 
dwelling-houses.  Pennant  tells  of  one  which 
installed  itself  under  a  staircase,  and  which, 
every  evening,  as  soon  as  the  candles  were 
lighted,  entered  the  sitting-room.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  taken  up  and  placed  on  the  table, 
where  his  hosts  gave  him  worms,  flies,  and 
wood-lice.  He  used  to  take  these  insects,  de- 
licately inflating  himself  to  testify  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  knew  very  well  how  to  signify  his 
desire  of  being  put  on  the  table  whenever  his 
friends  pretended  not  to  notice  him.  This 
toad  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  then  died  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident. 

Another  of  God's  creatures,  smaller  than 
the  toad,  and  not  less  despised,  is  the  spider  ; 
and  yet  she  was  not  unnoticed  by  "  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon."  He  classes  the  spider 
which  "  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kings'  palaces,"  amongst  the  "  four  things 
which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are 
exceeding  wise."  In  our  day,  the  study  of 
this  insect's  habits  offers  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory. 

One  day  a  spider  fell  by  accident  into  a 
large  glass  vase,  which  had  lain  for  a  long 
time  forgotten  in  a  library.  It  was  a  large 
domestic  spider,  with  a  large  oval  abdomen, 
and  its  blackish  back  was  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  lines  of  yellow  spots.  The  ani- 
mal, caught  in  the  transparent  snare,  began  to 
run  round  the  bottom  of  its  prison  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  its  eight  feet.  When  it  ascertained 
that  no  mode  of  egress  was  to  be  thus  found, 
it  tried  to  climb  the  clear,  slippery  walls  of  its 
cage  ;  but  its  sharp,  crooked  claws,  greatly 
resembling  those  of  lions  and  tigers,  slided  on 
the  smooth  crystal ;  and,  after  spending  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  a  useless  struggle,  the  spider 
fell  back,  fatigued  and  discouraged,  into  the 
middle  of  the  vase.  The  owner  of  the  library, 
feeling  curious  to  ascertain  how  the  matter 
would  end,  removed  the  vase  and  its  tenant  to 
a  shady  corner,  where  he  could  watch  the  lat- 
ter without  disturbing  her.  She  remained  im- 
movable, coiled  up,  and  to  all  appearance  dead 
until  nightfall.  Then  the  observer,  who  was 
reclining  in  his  arm-chair,  heard  a  gentle  rust- 
ling noise  proceeding  from  the  vase.  He  ap- 
proached it  with  a  light,  and  instantly  the  spi- 
der resumed  the  appearance  of  death.  He 
therefore  deferred  watching  his  prisoner  until 
the  following  morning.  When  he  visited  her 
then,  he  found  the  bottom  of  the  vase  and  the 
sides  all  around  to  the  height  of  an  inch,  va- 
riegated with  myriads  of  small,  rough,  white 
spots,  placed  at  almost  geometrical  distances. 
The  spider  was  reposing  in  the  centre. 

On  the  following  day  silver  threads  were 
drawn  from  the  white  points,  and  formed  the 
warp  of  the  web;  on  the  third  morning  the 
woof  was  interlaced,  and  the  delicate  fabric, 
strengthened  at  regular  spaces  by  additional 
threads,  covered  the  whole  bottom  of  the  vase. 


After  all  her  toil,  the  poor  spider  herself 
was  slill  without  a  lodging.  She  had  a  carpet 
on  which  she  could  walk  in  comfort,  and  a 
hunting-net  spread  out,  but  she  still  wanted 
an  apartment  for  retirement  and  a  bed  for  re- 
pose. With  great  difficulty  and  patience,  she 
succeeded  in  affixing  to  four  or  five  threads 
placed  above  her  web  about  thirty  of  the  little 
white  spots  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
These  formed  the  ridge  of  u  roof  sloping  to- 
wards the  web,  and  which  was  interlaced  with 
such  a  multitude  of  fine  silky  threads,  that  it 
at  length  became  a  retreat  impervious  to  the 
eye,  and  even  to  moisture.  Some  drops  of 
water  thrown  on  it  rolled  harmlessly  ofT,  and 
fell  like  wandering  pearls  on  the  horizontal 
web,  whence  they  gradually  evaporated.  The 
spider  had  drawn  threads  to  the  length,  accord- 
ing to  calculation,  of  two  thousand  feet,  from 
six  little  orifices  in  the  abdomen,  which  secret- 
ed a  grayish  liquid,  transformed  instantane- 
ously by  contact  with  the  air  into  silken 
threads,  pliant,  and  of  marvellous  solidity, 
especially  when  we  consider  their  extreme 
tenuity.  A  spider's  line,  if  not  broken  by  a 
jerk,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  one-twellth  of  an 
ounce  ! 

As  soon  as  her  establishment  was  finished, 
our  friend  spent  her  days  and  nights  near  the 
mouth  of  her  den,  watching  with  unexampled 
patience  for  the  arrival  of  some  chance  prey. 
All  in  vain  !  Flies  were  still  scarce,  and  be- 
sides, there  was  nothing  within  the  vase  to 
attract  them.  Two  months  passed  thus,  and 
the  poor  prisoner  grew  extremely  thin.  At 
length  one  day,  touched  with  compassion,  the 
observer  caught  a  fly,  and  threw  it  on  the  web, 
where  it  struggled  violently.  Then  the  fam- 
ished spider  hastened  toward  it,  seized  it 
adroitly  with  her  eight  paws,  choked  it  be- 
tween her  powerful  crooked  jaws,  and  retired 
with  it  into  her  den.  An  hour  afterwards  she 
came  out,  carrying  the  relics  of  the  fly,  which 
she  threw  into  the  remotest  corner  of  her  web, 
and  covered  them  over  with  a  tissue  veil,  so 
as  to  conceal  this  miniature  charnel-house 
from  sight. 

Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  master  of 
the  library  threw  a  fly  into  the  vase,  and  the 
spider  repeated  her  former  manoeuvres,  with 
this  difference,  that  she  soon  ceased  to  show 
any  symptom  of  alarm  when  the  hand  of  her 
leeder  approached  her. 

After  some  time,  instead  of  waiting  until  he 
had  withdrawn,  she  used  to  dart  instantly  on 
her  prey,  and  eat  it  on  the  spot,  without  car- 
ing to  retreat  into  her  den.  Curious  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  this  familiarity  would  extend,  he 
held  a  fly  by  the  wing,  and  offered  it  to  the 
spider.  On  the  first  occasion  she  retreated 
terrified,  and  hid  herself  in  her  nest ;  but  the 
next  day,  being  pressed  by  hunger,  she  seized 
the  fly  from  betwixt  her  purveyor's  fingers, 
and  carried  it  ofT.  After  ten  similar  experi- 
ments, she  became  so  tame,  that  she  fearlessly 
sucked  the  fly  while  still  held  by  its  captor. 

At  length,  when  her  master  offered  his  fin- 
ger, she  used  to  creep  on  it,  and  thus  leave 
the  vase.  She  would  run  up  his  arm  and 
across  his  breast,  and  take  a  fly  from  his  other 
band,  which  he  used  to  extend  as  far  off  as 
possible. 


THE  FRIEND. 


The  naturalist  became  very  fond  of  his 
guest,  and  in  order  to  try  further  experiments, 
he  one  day  caught  a  fine  male  spider,  and 
placed  him  carefully  on  the  edge  of  the  web. 
Presently  the  lady  of  the  land  came  out  of  her 
mansion,  and  advanced  towards  him  :  he  also 
came  forward,  when  suddenly  he  paused  with 
manifest  tokens  of  fear.  The  cruel  dame 
rushed  on  him  like  a  lioness  on  her  prey, 
caught  him,  strangled  him,  and  finished  by 
devouring  him  ! 

Her  master,  curious  to  ascertain  whether 
this  piece  of  barbarity  was  the  result  of  parti- 
cular aversion  to  this  ill-fated  male,  threw  a 
second  into  the  vase.  Alas !  he  shared  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor ;  and  during  a  month 
this  feminine  cannibal  lived  on  the  bodies  of 
her  destined  mates.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
she  grew  tired  of  eating  spiders,  but  not  of 
killing  them,  and  returned  to  her  natural  fly 
diet  with  evident  pleasure. 

No  feeling  of  remorse  seemed  to  trouble  the 
enjoyment  of  this  ruthless  murderess  ;  but  the 
hour  of  retribution  arrived. 

One  fine  summer  morning,  the  library  win- 
dow being  left  open,  a  swallow  flew  into  the 
room,  hovered  over  the  vase,  saw  the  spider, 
and,  with  one  vigorous  dart  of  his  beak,  left 
the  naturalist  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  inter- 
esting pet  and  companion.  Justice  compels 
us  to  add,  however,  that  his  experiments  sa- 
voured too  much  of  cruelty. — London  Visi- 
tor. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

E.  SIIACKLETON  TO  HIS  SON. 

Baliitore,  1779. 
I  rejoice,  and  partake,  and  join  in  the  har- 
mony which  thou  mentionest  to  subsist  in  our 
family.  Each  of  us  has  the  high  fit,  the  low 
fit,  and  the  cross  fit;  and  if  there  be  not  mu- 
tual forbearance  and  condescension,  we  shall 
lose  peace  on  earth.  In  music  there  are  not 
only  different  chords  and  strings,  but  stops 
and  pauses.  Let  us  seek  to  be  ordered  and 
modulated  by  the  soul  of  harmony,  Divine 
love;  and  if  we  cannot  go  forward  in  service, 
and  find  our  own  minds  not  under  present 
qualification  to  help  others,  let  us  stand  still 
till  we  renewedly  feel  and  know  that  good  is 
present  with  us.  Thus  minding  our  stops  and 
movings,  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the 
key,  which  opens  and  none  can  shut,  and  shuts 
and  none  can  open,  we  shall  walk  wisely  and 
usefully  in  our  several  lots  in  life. 

R.  S. 

To  D.  C. 

Bullitore,  23rd  of  Ninth  month,  1779. 

I  doubt  not  but  has  his  buffetings 

and  conflicts,  as  well  as  other  folks.  The 
enemies  of  our  houses  watch  their  opportunity 
to  hurt  and  annoy  us.  The  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  and  of  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  waged  and  have  waged,  long  war  with 
the  house  of  David  ;  but  whether  it  be  Scrip- 
ture or  not,  it  is  most  true  that  the  Lamb  and 
his  followers  will  get  the  victory.  Whoever 
stands  on  the  bottom  and  ground  of  Truth, 
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and  keeps  in  the  meek,  innocent  spirit,  will 
assuredly  sooner  or  later  prevail. 

The  continuance  of  our  Christian  Society  as 
a  light  in  the  world,  depends  much  on  the  vis- 
ited youth  giving  up  all,  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion, without  any  capitulating,  in  order  to 
preserve  this  or  that  favourite  object  alive, 
which  ought  to  be  slain.  We  have  many 
half-baked  cakes;  flitting  morning  clouds,  and 
momentary  early  dews,  among  us.  All  states 
have  their  trials,  and  temptations,  and  in  faith- 
fulness or  disobedience  lies  our  increasing 
strength  or  weakness.  Little  trivial  circum- 
stances of  dress  or  other  light  matters  are  pre- 
sented by  the  enemy  to  young  and  lender 
minds.  The  sure  Friend  and  Monitor  in  their 
bosoms  dehorts  from  entering  into  the  tempta- 
tion ;  here  the  conflict  begins,  army  against 
army  ;  the  free  agents  have  to  make  the  choice 
which  standard  they  will  join,  and  in  this 
choice  is  involved  their  safety,  their  preserva- 
tion, and  capacity  for  further  growth  in  holy 
stability  and  religious  experience.  In  their 
making  a  right  choice,  and  in  their  diligent 
waiting  for  renewed  help  to  persevere  in  that 
choice  (through  Divine  mercy)  consists  their 
happiness  in  time  and  eternity. 

Thy  truly  affectionate  friend  and  kinsman, 

R.  S. 


Letter  of  Jolm  Barclay. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  ,  dated  Nintli  month 

25lh,  1819. 

Speaking  of  the  pleasant  intercourse  he  en- 
joyed with  some  friends,  he  says  :  "  To  agree 
in  all  points  1  have  found  is  not  indispensably 
essential  to  a  large  degree  of  intimacy  ;  it  is 
unity  of  heart  in  the  one  main  business  and 
work  of  life,  and  the  engagement  of  one  mind 
and  soul  therein,  coinciding  with  a  like  engage- 
ment in  another,  that  recommends  the  former 
to  the  latter,  begetting  or  occasioning  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  interest  corresponding  with  the 
growth  each  has  attained  to.  We  have  not  a 
variety  of  language,  nor  can  there  be  sufficient 
to  convey  all  the  shades  and  degrees  of  regard, 
interest,  affection,  or  unity  which  we  may  and 
do  feel  one  for  another.  We  have  both  seen 
perhaps  the  mischief  that,  in  some  cases,  has 
resulted  from  not  making  and  keeping  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  kinds  of  Christian  love 
we  bear  towards  others.  It  is  evident  we  may 
and  ought  to  love  all,  even  the  wicked,  and  by 
that  low  sense  of  (lie  word,  we  mean  that  we 
desire  their  temporal  and  future  happiness, 
neither  would  do  them  harm  in  any  way,  but 
every  good  that  is  really  good  for  them.  What 
confusion  and  discouragement  have  some  made 
by  mixing  this  with  that  holy,  heavenly  fel- 
lowship which  is  only  known  to,  and  among, 
the  true  saints,  the  true  Friends,  the  true 
Christians,  the  holy  family,  under  whatever 
name,  in  whatever  place,  or  at  whatever  period 
of  the  world  they  lived.  Surely  if,  or  as  long 
as,  thou,  or  I,  or  any,  walk  in  the  light,  or 
even  though  we  be  only  on  our  way  towards 
enjoying  this  precious  influence,  or  perhaps 
only  seeking  the  way  to  righteousness  and 
rest,  we  know,  and  at  times  are  permitted  sen- 
sibly to  feel  and  enjoy  some  thing  of  this  fellow- 
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tdiip  one  with  another,  yet  the  fulness  and 
richness,  and  perfectness  thereof  is  only  expe- 
rienced by  such  as  come  into  that  wherein 
this  treasure  dwells  ;  the  pearls  are  not  thrown 
to  the  swine  in  this  case,  or  is  such  a  measure 
of  that  which  renders  friendship  really  valu- 
able, committed  to  those  who  as  yet  cannot 
rightly  value  or  make  use  of  it.  Some  of  us 
are  yet  children  in  understanding,  and  want 
discernment  and  discretion  in  these  things, 
that  we  may  discover  things  that  differ  in  de- 
cree, though  not  in  their  nature.  It  has  been 
to  myself  matter  of  regret  sometimes  in  the 
retrospect,  that  in  some  few  instances  where 
good-will  should  have  been  manifested,  and 
nothing  more,  the  sin  of  Hezekiah  has  been 
mine,  when  he  showed  to  the  ambassadors 
from  Babylon,  who  brought  presents  from  the 
king  of  Babylon,  '  all  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices, 
and  the  precious  ointemnt,  and  all  the  house 
of  his  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his 
treasures.'  I  think  it  is  recorded  of  the  am- 
bassadors, that  their  view  in  coming,  was  '  to 
inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land  ;'  and  the  wonderful  dealings  of  the  Lord 
in  our  own  land,  and  heritage,  are  not  to  be 
indiscriminately,  or  unduly  shown,  especially 
to  those  who  will  not  give  him  the  alone  glory 
thereof.  When  our  individual  state  is  laid 
open  to  any,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  fulfilled  amply  in  our 
experience,  '  Behold  the  days  come  that  all 
that  is  in  thine  house  shall  be  carried  into  Ba- 
bylon— nothing  shall  be  left  saith  the  Lord,' 
and  Hezekiah's  case,  upright,  open-hearted, 
zealous  Hezekiah,  will  be  ours — '  God  left  him 
to  try  him.'  " 

Repentance. — Nothing  is  more  misunder- 
stood than  the  nature  of  repentance.  Too 
many  imagine  it  is  merely  to  cry  for  mercy — 
so  the  thief  repents  when  he  is  detected  ;  or  at 
most  that  it  is  only  to  be  sorry  for  what  is 
past — so  the  thief  repents  at  the  gallows.  But 
true  repentance  is  a  thorough  'change'  of 
mind' which  always  produces  a  corresponding 
change  of  conduct. 

'Tis  not  to  cry  out  Mercy  !  or  to  sit, 
And  droop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  hast  fail'd  ; 

'Tis  to  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit, 
And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  hast  bewail'd. 
lie  that  bewails,  and  not  forsakes  them  too, 
Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 


"  O  Thou  who  overcomest  the  world,  fortify 
me  against  the  smiles  thereof  in  riches,  which 
beget  pride,  insolence,  anger,  lust,  and  intem- 
perance." 
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BILLS. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  to  whom  we  have 
inclosed  bills,  would  oblige  by  making  early 
remittances  of  their  respective  amounts. 

To  those  especially  who  are  indebted  for 


several  years' subscriptions,  we  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  giving  early  attention  thereto. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

In  another  column  of  this  number  will  be 
found  a  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  session  of  West-town  Boarding-School. 
It  seems  a  suitable  time  to  reler  to  the  almost 
uninterrupted  health  with  which  the  inmates 
of  that  institution  have  been  favoured  during 
the  session  about  closing.  We  understand 
there  has  not  been  more  than  one  or  two  cases 
of  serious  indisposition  among  the  pupils  since 
the  re-opening  of  the  school  in  the  Sixth  month 
last,  all  of  which  recovered,  in  consequence 
of  exaggerated  reports  respecting  the  sickness 
of  the  previous  session,  having  obtained  cur- 
rency, it  is  proper  that  the  rather  unusual  free- 
dom from  disease  which  that  large  family  has 
enjoyed  during  the  present  session,  should  be 
generally  known.  Considering  how  seldom 
serious  indisposition  has  prevailed  in  the  insti- 
tution since  its  establishment,  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  years,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  another  in  the  country  with 
so  large  a  family,  which  has  been  equally  ex- 
empt from  epidemic  and  other  diseases  for  a 
like  period,  a  circumstance  which  should  cause 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  whose  blessings 
have  been  so  signally  bestowed  upon  it  in  this 
and  other  respects,  and  proving  what  has  been 
generally  conceded,  that  its  location  is  a 
healthy  one. 

The  completeness  of  the  arrangements,  and 
the  general  good  order  prevailing  throughout 
the  establishment,  together  with  the  ample 
provision  made  for  bestowing  a  sound,  literary 
and  guarded  religious  education,  commend  the 
School  to  every  parent  desirous  of  conferring 
these  blessings  on  their  offspring. 


Friends''  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  Session  at  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  to  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street.  To  avoid  disappointment  in 
case  the  school  should  be  full,  the  names  of 
those  children  who  have  been  scholars,  and 
have  been  absent  one  session  or  more,  should 
be  re-entered  in  due  season. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  is  $40 
for  each  session,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  near  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
the  3rd,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should 
be  taken  or  sent  to  the  school  punctually  on 
the  days  designated. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadel- 


phia, on  Sixth-day,  the  10th  of  Tenth  month, 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Instruction,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-an- 
nual examination  of  the  schools,  commencing 
on  Third-day,  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  and 
closing  on  Fifth-day  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1851. 


For  the  accommodation  of  the  West-town 
School  Visiting  Committee,  a  vehicle  will  be 
in  readiness  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  West 
Chester,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  the  6th  in- 
stant, to  convey  such  of  the  committee  as  may 
incline  to  go  by  that  route  to  the  School.  The 
cars  start  from  Broad  near  Race  street,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  m.  > 

The  West-town  stage  will  not  go  from  the 
city  on  that  day. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month. 
Those  who  wish  to  place  children  in  this 
School,  are  desired  to  make  eaily  application 
to 

Yakdley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  month,  1851. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-  house,  North  Sixth 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  30th  ultimo,  Samuel  Emlen, 
and  Sarah,  daughter  of  George  G.  Williams,  all  of 
this  city. 


Died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Third-day  afternoon, 
the  12lh  of  Eighth  month,  at  the  residence  of  his  fa 
thcr,  in  Wcsthampton  township,  Burlington  county, 
N.  J.,  Thomas  K.  Taylor,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
M.  Taylor,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. — He  was  a 
dutiful  son,  a  kind  and  affectionate  brother,  and  his 
unobtrusive  worth  had  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends,  to  whom  his  sudden  and  un- 
expected removal  extends  another  impressive  call,  "  Be 
ye  also  ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  conieth." 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  this  city,  on  the  28th  of 

Eighth  month,  Catharine  Pugh,  aged  80  years,  a 
member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Parkersville,  Chester  county,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  15th  ult.,  Elizabeth  Baily,  wife  of 
Jacob  Baily,  and  daughter  of  the  late  John  Parker,  in 
the  74th  year  of  her  age.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 
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(Continued  from  page  18.) 

To  . 

Limerick,  302/t  of  Tenth  mo.,  1833. 

I  humbly  trust  the  Committee  about  to  sit 
lay  be  favoured  to  issue  such  advice,  or  take 
ich  other  step,  as  in  the  ordering  of  best  wis- 
)m  may  appear  right  for  the  preservation  of 
e  flock  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  : 
ie  only  place  of  safety  for  us  is  the  watch- 
wer  :  much  depends  on  our  keeping  therein, 
eling  our  utter  inability  to  do  anything  even 
r  our  preservation,  independent  of  that  Di- 
ne power  which  gathered  U3  to  be  a  people, 
id  whose  protecting  care  is  as  much  wanting 
'  us  now  as  ever  it  was. 

Oh  !  that  there  were  less  of  a  disposition  to 
imove  the  ancient  landmarks  !  How  lament- 
jle  and  how  many  are  the  consequences  of 
lis  disposition  prevailing — the  prospect  is 
:arful !  May  the  Lord  protect  us  in  this  island 
om  the  inroads  which  the  cruel  adversary 
ipears  to  be  making  in  another  place  :  may 
e  be  enabled  to  watch  and  to  make  a  firm 
and  against  all  the  transformings  of  the  ene- 
iy,  either  in  ourselves  or  others,  though  our 
)  doing  be  attended  with  suffering  ;  and  seek 
3ilily  to  maintain  and  uphold  that  faith  which 
as  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  which  I 
five  no  doubt  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
ur  worthy  predecessors  were  concerned  to 
iiild.  May  we  bear  in  mind  at  what  expense 
f  tribulation  and  suffering  the  inheritance  was 
urchased  for  us  by  them.  I  desire  that  your 
leeiing  together,  at  this  important  time  to  our 
iligious  Society,  may  be  favoured  with  the 
resence  of  Him  whose  wisdom  is  alone  profit- 
l)le  to  direct,  and  without  which  thou  knowest 
□  w  fruitless  are  all  our  exertions. 


To  . 

Limerick,  1st  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1833. 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Him- 


;lf,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
i  Himself ;  and  He  thai  Iblloweth  Him  shall 
>t  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
f  life."  Oh  !  how  docs  my  soul  crave  for 
lee  and  for  myself,  that  we  may  endeavour 


to  keep  low  with  the  life,  whilst  we  may  have 
to  feel  that  the  holy  seed  is  indeed  under  op- 
pression and  deep  suffering. 

The  Lord  has  preserved  thee  from  time  to 
lime,  and  clothed  thee  with  strength  ;  and  now 
I  have  no  doubt  but  He  designs  that  thou  may- 
est  be  covered  with  the  whole  armour  of  light, 
wherein  and  whereby  thou  wilt  be  enabled  not 
only  to  resist  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy 
in  thine  own  particular,  but  also  to  discern  his 
wicked  designs  in  his  transformation  into  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  of  light  in  others ;  those 
who  are  enabled  to  withstand  him  in  his  pre- 
sent potent  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness," may  expect  many  dreadful  assaults 
from  him,  and  the  only  place  of  safety  for 
them  is  lying  low  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  in  entire  abasedness  of  soul 
before  His  awful  majesty;  this  will  be  their 
defence,  even  "  the  munitions  of  rocks  ;"  bread 
will  be  given  them,  their  water  shall  be  sure; 
and  abiding  in  this  state,  discernment  will  be 
given,  and  the  spiritual  vision  cleared,  so  that 
the  deceiving  spirit  (let  it  be  covered  over 
with  ever  so  plausible  an  exterior,  as  of  right- 
eousness and  holiness,)  will  be  discovered  and 
kept  out ; — the  fear  of  man  will  be  done  away, 
and  the  power  of  God  be  experienced,  reign- 
ing in  its  own  authority  and  dominion  over  all 
that  is  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Whilst  I  think  my  spirit  bieathes  the  lan- 
guage, "  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord  !"  I  was 
led  to  the  foregoing  observations,  in  consider- 
ing the  many  ways  in  which  our  Society  is 
assaulted  at  present,  by  the  enemy,  both  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  ;  and  1  have  desired 
that  such  of  us  as  are  favoured  with  a  sense 
hereof  may,  through  the  tender  mercy  and 
love  of  our  God,  be  preserved  from  the  snares, 
and  be  by  Him  enabled,  each  of  us  in  his 
allotted  station,  to  be  as  saviours  on  the  Mount 
Zion  ;  as  faithful  watchmen,  for  the  lion  is 
roused  from  the  thicket. 

In  saluting  thee  thus,  I  crave  that  each  of 
us  may  be  brought  under  the  burden  which  we 
have  to  bear,  so  that  everything  which  the 
Light  of  Christ  points  at,  as  tending  to  lead 
from  the  beaten  path,  the  way  cast  up  for  the 
ransomed  and  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  walk 
in,  may  be  resisted  with  firmness,  and  in  the 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  patience  of  which 
our  Holy  Head  was  so  glorious  a  pattern. 
May  we,  with  fear  and  trembling,  pray  for 
preservation  for  ourselves  and  our  brethren 
from  the  present  deceitful,  beautifully  gilded 
snares  of  him  who  seeks  the  destruction  of  the 
Lord's  heritage ;  not  being  afraid  to  resist 
whatever  does  not  bear  the  royal  signet,  but 
rightly  seek  for  strength  to  stand  on  the  Lord's 
side,  in  quietness  and  in  confidence,  believing 
that,  as  we  abide  in  faith  on  the  immutable 
Rock  of  A»es,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  none 


of  the  contending  elements  will  be  permitted 
to  overwhelm  us. 

To  . 


Limerick,  21th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1833. 
Desires  have  arisen  on  behalf  of  my 


beloved  Friends,  that  you  may  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, — 
be  enabled  to  go  down  into  the  bottom  of  Jor- 
dan— that  deep  may  call  unto  deep — that  clear, 
quick,  spiritual  perception  may  be  granted  unto 
you — discernment  which  will  enable  you  to 
see  if  the  ark  be  moving  on  unstable  waters, 
and  to  protect  it,  if  it  is.  Exercise  has  latter- 
ly covered  my  spirit,  for  our  preservation  in 
this  land  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  May 
the  Lord  Almighty  pour  forth  upon  you  abun- 
dantly of  His  Holy  Spirit;  for,  assuredly,  as 
you  endeavour  in  simplicity  and  godly  since- 
rity, individually,  to  get  under  the  influence 
thereof,  it  will  not  be  withheld,  and  you  will 
receive  strength  from  on  high  to  do  your  duty 
faithfully,  and  in  single  uprightness  of  soul. 

It  appears  clear  to  the  view  of  my  mind, 
that  the  enemy  so  works  at  present,  that  if  it 
were  posstble,  the  very  elect  will  be  deceived. 
There  is  a  covering — yea,  the  outward  deport- 
ment is  covered  over  with  the  appearance  of 
sanctity,  righteousness,  and  holiness  ;  and  they 
who  thus  appear  may  be,  "touching  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  law,  blameless  ;"  and  these  be- 
ing apprehensive  that  there  is  in  this  righte- 
ousness "  no  condemnation,"  they  are  anxious 
to  do  all  the  good  they  can  to  and  for  their 
fellow-mortals  ;  and  in  this  desire  they  proceed 
to  the  work  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  not  required  at  their  hands. 

These  observations  are  not  personal,  but 
are  those  which  have  laid  hold  on  my  mind  as 
being  the  present  snare  the  deceiver  is  making 
use  of  to  betray  us,  and,  if  he  could,  to  destroy 
us,  as  a  Society  which  was  raised  up,  that, 
through  Christ's  righteousness  put  on  us,  the 
kingdom,  reign,  and  power  of  darkness  should 
be  destroyed,  so  far  as  the  Almighty  might  see 
meet  to  make  use  of  us  for  that  purpose.  Let 
us  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may  bring 
us  more  and  more  into  that  state  in  which 
alone  the  things  which  remain  to  be  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  are  revealed. 

In  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  months  of  this 
year,  he  paid  a  very  acceptable  visit  to  the 
families  of  Friends  belonging  to  his  own 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  left  home  on  the  17lh  of  Second  month, 
1834,  to  visit  the  families  of  Friends  belonging 
to  Carlow  Monthly  Meeting.  On  the  18th,  he 
writes — "I  have  felt  peace  in  coming  along, 
and  trust  I  am  in  my  right  place,  which  is, 
indeed,  cause  for  thankfulness." 

22nd  of  Second  month. — "I  have  now  vis- 
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ited  Friends'  families  in  this  town,  and  several 
of  them  in  the  country.  I  feel  moving  along, 
according  to  apprehended  duty,  to  be  very 
awful  work,  and  am,  at  times,  brought  low  in 
mind  ;  but  I  know  this  is  necessary ;  however, 
I  can  humbly  acknowledge  that  best  help  is 
often  vouchsafed  to  one  of  the  most  unprofit- 
able servants." 

After  visiting  the  families  of  Kilconner 
meeting,  he  writes — "  I  am  about  to  leave  for 
Ballitore,  in  order  to  sit  with  Friends'  families 
belonging  to  that  meeting.  Through  unmerit- 
ed mercy,  I  am  preserved  in  usual  health,  and, 
which  is  the  greater  favour,  ability  is  granted, 
in  going  along,  to  do  what  I  apprehend  to  be 
my  duly ;  so  that,  on  every  hand,  we  have 
renewed  cause  to  '  thank  God  and  take  cour- 


To 


Limerick,  Third  month,  1834. 

My  dear  Friend,  I  believe  that  all 

whom  the  [Lord]  sees  meet  to  use  as  instru- 
ments in  His  holy  hand,  and  who  are  faithfully 
devoted,  have  nothing  to  look  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time  but  suffering  ;  for  if  the  servant  is  to 
be  where  the  Master  is,  surely  it  follows  that 
suffering  must  be  their  portion,  He  being  per- 
secuted in  many  ways. 

I  find  it,  as  thou  remarks,  the  prevailing 
disposition  with  many  amongst  us  to  be  look- 
ing for  aery  of  peace,  and  resisting  that  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  us,  that  an  enemy  is 
at  hand.  Oh  how  1  feel  the  situation  of  many 
to  be  similar  to  that  described  by  the  prophet, 
"it  set  him  on  fire  round  about,  yet  he  knew 
it  not ;  and  it  burned  him,  yet  he  laid  it  not  to 
heart."  May  the  Lord  enable  us  to  "  watch 
and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation," 
for  the  appearances  of  our  enemy  are  easily 
discerned,  when  he  shows  his  cloven  foot  in 
any  outward,  glaring  inconsistency  ;  but  in  his 
transformation  as  into  "an  angel  of  light,"  he 
is  discovered  by  few.  1  believe  there  is  nothing 
for  us,  but  keeping  close  to  our  first  principles, 
in  lowliness  and  humility,  trusting  in  the  Lord 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  not  leaning  to  our  own 
understanding,  nothing  doubting  but  that  He 
is  able  to  carry  on  His  own  work  to  His  own 
praise  ;  so  I  am  persuaded,  that  whilst  the  De 
lilah,  on  whose  lap  many  may  be  reposing,  is 
secretly  depriving  them  of  that  wherein  their 
strength  lay,  others,  having  no  dependance 
upon  their  own  wisdom  or  righteousness,  will 
experience  continued  preservation,  upon  the 
immutable  foundation,  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  which  foundation 
stands  sure,  and  will  be  found  so,  when  the 
sandy  foundations  are  all  swept  away.  We 
do  not  serve  a  hard  Master,  but  one  who 
is  graciously  disposed  (notwithstanding  our 
omissions  and  commissions)  to  regard  "  the 
dust  of  Zion,  and  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread." 

I  desire  thy  encouragement  and  persever- 
ance in  the  way  cast  up  for  thee,  and  in  which 
(whilst  preserved  in  the  child-like  simplicity 
and  humility)  thou  wilt  continue  to  be  made 
use  of;  doing  thy  part  in  repairingthe breaches, 
and  building  the  waste  places;  so  thou  wilt 
experience,  at  seasons,  beauty  administered 
unto  thee  for  ashes,  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 


ing, and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness." 

(To  be  continued. ) 

For"Tlie  Friend." 

The  Minot  Rock  Lighthouse. 

ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OVERTHROW. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

By  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  1848,  the 
holes  were  all  finished,  but  a  delay  of  two 
weeks  occurred  in  this  stage  of  the  work,  in 
consequence  of  the  piles  not  being  ready. 
These,  it  should  be  observed,  were  each  forged 
in  two  pieces,  those  of  the  upper  series  being 
all  25  feet  in  length,  and  the  lower  ones  vary- 
from  35i  to  38£  feet.  Very  stout  cast-iron  or 
gun-metal  sockets  were  provided  for  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  piles  toge- 
ther, the  sockets  being  secured  in  their  place 
by  means  of  large  steel  keys  passing  through 
them  and  the  piles. 

By  the  2nd  of  Ninth  month  six  piles  of  the 
lower  series  were  forged,  and  on  the  4ih  and 
5th  these  were  erected  in  place.  The  three 
remaining  lower  piles,  and  three  of  the  braces 
belonging  to  that  series  were  placed  by  the 
21st.  From  that  date  until  the  7th  of  Tenth 
month,  "  no  landing  could  be  effected  upon  the 
rock.  On  that  day  the  middle  pile  of  the  upper 
series  was  placed  in  its  position;  on  the  10th 
two  more  were  put  up ;  on  the  12th,  five  more, 
and  on  the  16th  the  last  pile  of  the  upper  se- 
ries was  set  in  its  place.  On  the  26th,  the 
cap,  or  spider,  consisting  of  eight  arms,  and 
weighing  five  tons,  was  hoisted  partially  to- 
wards its  place,  and  on  the  30lh,  this  difficult 
undertaking  was  successfully  completed,  and 
the  spider  fixed  in  its  proper  position  and  se- 
cured Uiere,  at  an  elevation  of  fifty-five  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  rock." 

That  a  structure  built  upon  nine  iron  poles 
nearly  60  feet  long,  on  a  sunken  rock  in  the 
ocean,  should  be  expected  to  withstand,  for 
any  considerable  time,  the  tremendous  force 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  may,  to  some  of  our 
readers,  seem  not  a  little  surprising;  and  the 
early  destruction  of  the  Minot  Rock  Light- 
house may  appear  to  prove  beyond  cavil  that 
the  principle  of  its  construction  was  not  cor- 
rect. Nevertheless  this  conclusion  by  no 
means  follows ;  and  it  is  very  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  the  structure  would  now  be 
standing,  had  it  not  been  for  two  ill-advised 
additions  made  to  it  by  the  keeper.  One  of 
these,  and  probably  that  most  concerned  in  its 
destruction,  was  a  second  store-room  built  be- 
low the  other,  the  base  of  it  being  but  40  feet 
above  the  rock,  and  therefore  but  28  feet  above 
high  water  spring  tides.  It  extended  7  feet 
below  the  first  store-room,  and  15  feet  below 
the  floor  of  the  keeper's  house,  being  of  course, 
proportionally  more  liable  to  be  reached  by 
the  rising  waves;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
force  of  the  sea  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
building,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  40  or  50  feet  in 
length,  must  be  almost  irresistible.  "In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  keeper  had  attached  a  5\ 
inch  hawser  or  guy  to  the  lantern  deck,  63 
feet  above  the  rock,  and  anchored  the  other 
end  of  the  hawser  to  a  granite  block,  weigh- 


ing, according  to  his  own  account,  7  tons, 
placed  upon  the  bottom,  at  a  distance  of  some 
50  fathoms  from  the  base  of  the  light.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  provide  means  for  run- 
ning a  box  or  landing-chair  up  and  down  ;  but 
it  is  very  clear  that  so  much  surface  exposed 
to  the  moving  sea  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
lighthouse  as  would  have  been  produced  by  a 
number  of  men  pulling  at  a  rope  attached  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  structure  with  the  de- 
sign of  pulling  it  down."  It  was  subsequently 
found  that  the  rock  to  which  this  guy  was 
attached  was  washed  in  shore,  during  the 
storm,  some  four  or  five  hundred  feet. 

On  the  22d  and  23rd  of  last  Twelfth  month 
the  lighthouse  was  exposed  to  the  violence  of 
a  winter  storm,  that  severely  tried  the  stability 
of  the  structure.  That  our  readers  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  waves,  as  well  as 
of  the  desolate  and  perilous  situation  of  the 
keepers,  and  their  awful  feelings  at  such  times, 
we  will  give  some  extracts  fiom  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  the  time  by  the  keeper,  John  W.  Bennet, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Journal ;  pre- 
mising, however,  that  the  writer  is  accused  by 
some  of  exaggerating  the  facts  of  the  case,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  his  services.  The  letter  is  dated  at  11 
o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  22d.    He  says  : — 

"  These  last  forty-eight  hours  have  been  the 
most  terrific  that  1  have  witnessed  for  many 
a  year."  "  Since  last  evening,  at  6  p.  m.,  we 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  friend  of  mine 
(an  attorney  of  your  city,  to  whom  I  will,  pri- 
vately, if  he  ever  reaches  Boston,  refer  you  or 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  this  place 
is),  who  came  down  with  little  expectation  of 
witnessing  such  a  gale  as  this.  It  commenced 
as  soon  as  he  placed  his  foot  on  our  deck." 
"  The  raging  violence  of  the  sea  no  man  can 
appreciate  unless  he  is  an  eye-witness.  Un- 
ceasingly we  have  been  lashed  with  its  fury, 
and,  should  the  wind  back  again  to  the  north- 
east, I  fear  all  will  be  up  with  us. 

"  When  I  engaged  to  keep  this  lighthouse, 
little  did  I  think  that  my  heart,  which  had 
never  for  twenty-five  years,  in  the  most  bois- 
terous regions,  failed  me,  would  tremble  at 
anything  here  ;  and  so  precarious  is  our  pre- 
sent situation,  that  there  is  a  prospect  that  this 
may  never  reach  you.  The  rods  put  into  the 
lower  section  are  bent  up  in  fantastic  shapes  ; 
some  are  lorn  asunder  from  their  fastenings; 
the  ice  is  so  massive  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  ladder  ;  the  sea  is  now  running  at 
least  twenty-five  feel  above  the  level,  and  each 
one  roars  like  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder;  the 
northern  part  of  the  foundation  is  split,  and 
the  lighthouse  shakes  at  least  two  feet  each 
way.  1  feel  as  sea-sick  as  ever  I  did  on  board 
a  ship. 

"Think  not  that  I  will  ever  flinch  from  my 
post,  though  the  waves  should  gain  the  mas- 
tery for  which  they  are  so  incessantly  striving. 
When  I  accepted  the  post  I  closed  my  ears 
against  the  reports  of  the  former  keeper,  treat- 
ed them  (as  I  now  find)  too  lightly,  and  here 
1  shall  remain  so  long  as  a  vesiige  of  the  light- 
house remains ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told. 
My  report  to  the  collector  contains  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  effect  the  gale  has  had 
upon  us.    At  intervals  an  appalling  stillness 
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prevails,  creating  an  inconceivable  dread,  eacli 
gazing  with  breathless  emotion  at  one  another ; 
but  the  next  moment  the  deep  roar  of  another 
roller  is  heard,  seeming  as  if  it  would  tear  up 
the  very  rocks  beneath  as  it  bursts  upon  us — 
the  lighthouse,  quivering  and  trembling  to  its 
very  centre,  recovers  itself  just  in  time  to 
breast  the  fury  of  another  and  another  as  they 
roll  in  upon  us  with  resistless  force." 

m  p.  S. — I  have  put  a  copy  of  this  in  a  bot- 
tle, with  the  hope  it  may  be  picked  up  in  case 
of  any  accident  to  us." 

The  latter  precaution  was  proper  enough, 
but,  as  the  event  proved,  it  was  unnecessary, 
for  the  lighthouse  withstood  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  and  escaped  without  material  inju- 
ry. The  storm  during  which  it  was  carried 
away,  occurred  in  the  Fourth  month  last. 
The  following  account  is  extracted  from  the 
report  of  the  constructing  engineer. 

"  On  Monday  night,  the  14th  instant,  the 
wind,  which  had  been  easterly  for  several 
days,  gradually  increased.  On  Tuesday  it 
had  become  a  severe  gale  from  the  N.  E.  It 
continued  to  blow  with  the  utmost  violence 
through  Tuesday  night,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  even  Friday,  but  the  height  of  the 
storm  was  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  a  perfect  hurricane.  It  was, 
in  fact,  unprecedented;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  great  gale  of  September,  1815,  was  well 
remembered  here,  it  was  from  the  S.  E.,  and 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  light  on  the  Minot  was  last  seen  from 
Cohasset,  on  Wednesday  night,  at  10  o'clock  ; 
at  1  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  the  17th,  the 
lighthouse  bell  was  heard  on  shore,  one  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  This  was  the  hour  of  high 
water,  or  rather  the  turn  of  the  tide,  when 
from  the  opposition  between  the  wind  and  the 
ide — the  former  blowing  on  shore,  and  the 
atter  receding  from  the  shore — it  is  supposed 
hat  the  sea  was  at  its  very  highest  mark  ;  and 
t  was  at  that  hour,  it  is  generally  belirved, 
hat  the  lighthouse  was  destroyed  ;  at  daylight 
lothing  of  it  was  visible  from  the  shore,  and 
lence  it  is  most  probable  it  was  overthrown  at 
r  about  the  hour  named*. 

'  The  two  assistant  keepers,  Joseph  Wil- 
on  and  Joseph  Antonio,  were  lost;  the  prin- 
ipal  keeper,  John  Bennett,  had  left  the  light- 
louse  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  and  of  course 
scaped  the  fate  of  his  companions.  The 
ght,  as  I  am  informed,  was  left  by  the  keeper 
vithout  a  boat ;  and  thus  the  means  of  escape 
vas  entirely  cut  off." 

The  sea  had  not  abated  sufficiently  to  allow 
n  examination  of  the  place  until  the  22nd  of 
he  month,  and  then  it  was  still  too  rough  to 
fleet  a  landing  on  the  rock.  The  piles  were 
bund  broken  off  at  different  distances  from  the 
ock,  varying  from  6  inches  to  10  feet.  The 
tumps  were  as  secure  as  ever  in  their  place, 
ind  were  all  bent  over  to  the  south-west,  show- 
ng  that  the  structure  had  fallen  in  that  direc- 
ion. 


observed  by  the  other  deer  in  the  park,  and 
did  not  go  long  unrequited  ;  for  shortly  after, 
this  very  swan,  which  had  hitherto  never  been 
molested  by  the  deer,  was  singled  out  when 
on  land,  and  furiously  attacked  by  the  herd, 
which  surrounded  and  presently  killed  the 
offender. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Ninth  Month,  1851, 

Still  dry  !  very  dry  !  Accounts  from  nearly 
every  part  of  our  country,  speak  the  same 
language — they  tell  us  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted drought — of  the  unprecedented  lowness 
of  the  rivers — of  the  dried  up  brooks,  fountains 
and  springs,  and  of  the  consequent  suffering, 
and  prevailing  sickness.  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati,  the  cattle 
have  to  be  driven  two  or  three  miles  to  water, 
and  "  the  country  and  climate  have  more  the 
appearance  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  than  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Miami." 

We  have  had  but  two  or  three  light  showers 
during  the  month,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
farmers  are  able  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
seeding.  The  eastwardly  storm  generally  ex- 
pected about  the  equinox,  failed  to  come, 
though  we  had  several  cloudy  and  damp  days 
at  that  time. 

The  first  part  of  the  month  was  extremely 
warm  for  the  season  ;  on  the  12th,  the  mercu 
ry  in  the  thermometer  rose  5°  higher  than  at 


any  time  during  the  summer.  From  the  1st 
to  the  14th,  the  average  temperature  was  74°. 
Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  very  differ- 
ent— the  air  suddenly  grew  cooler,  so  that  fire 
and  winter  clothing  are  necessary  for  our  com- 
fort. Considerable  hoar-frost  appeared  on  six 
or  seven  mornings,  producing  the  wonted 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage;  and,  as 
the  poet  has  it, 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing  ;  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind — a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer — 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, — 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves ;  the  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, — 
A  winter  bird, — comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs,  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings." 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month, 
was  from  83  on  the  12th,  to  38  on  the  25ih, 
or  55°.  The  mean  temperature  was  65|°. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  0.85  inches;  that  for 
Ninth  month  last  year,  was  9.29  inches. 

II. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1851. 


Retribution. — In  the  park  of  Lord  Grantley, 
lear  Guildford,  a  fawn,  drinking,  was  sudden- 
y  pounced  upon  by  one  of  the  swans,  which 
)ulled  the  animal  into  the  water,  and  held  it 
inder  until  quite  drowned.    The  action  was 
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Cloudy — very  damp. 

23 

58 

66 

62 

29.69 

N.  E.  to  S  W.  3 

Do.    a  little  rain  8  p.  m. 

24 

54 

62 

58 

29.65 

N.  W. 

2 

Clear. 

25 

38 

62 

50 

29.93 

N.  E.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Frost — clear. 

26 

39 

65 

52 

29.62 

S.  E.  to  S.  W. 

2 

Do.  do. 

27 

56 

76 

66 

29.48 

S.  E. 

2 

Cloudy — rain  8  p.  m. 

28 

62 

66 

64 

29.52 

S.  E. 

4 

Rain — cloudy — clear. 

29 

56 

50 

53 

29.59 

N.  W.  to  S-  W.  2 

Clear — cloudy. 

30 

48 

61 

54} 

29.69 

N.  W. 

3 

Do. 

Intimacies  and  friendships  formed  on  purely]  are  often  positively  evil.  Iris  i.mp^M^ 
worldly  principles  have  no  religious  value,  and  \  remember  that  all  such  friendships  should  be 
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subordinated  as  they  were  in  (he  case  of  the 
Saviour,  to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
If,  through  the  influence  of  the  life  of  nature, 
they  become  inordinate,  they  are  no  better 
than  any  other  idols.  It  is  certain  there  is 
much  in  them  that  is  amiable  and  pleasant, 
and  they  seem  to  be  even  necessary  in  our 
present  situation  ;  but  like  everything  else,  they 
must  receive  the  signature  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation, and  must  be  sustained  or  abandoned  at 
the  call  of  religious  duty. —  Upham. 

"Thou  hast  devoted  a  portion  of  time  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  to  com- 
municate with  thy  Father  and  to  retrospect; 
beware  of  robbing  God,  and  extracting  any 
part  of  the  time." 


Selected. 

NAUTILUS. 

Few  objects  in  nature  have  excited  greater 
admiration  than  the  elegant  shell  of  the  Nauti- 
lus. It  is  exceedingly  thin  and  fragile,  of  a 
paper-like  substance,  and  divided  into  as  many 
as  forty  chambers  or  compartments,  through 
every  one  of  which  a  portion  of  its  body 
passes,  connected  as  it  were  by  a  thread.  In 
calm  summer  days  it  may  occasionally  be  seen 
steering  its  little  bark  on  the  surface  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.— Nat.  Poet.  Companion. 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind, 

Keel  upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 

Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  hour  is  filt'd  ; 

Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 

And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 

The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 

Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side 

Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  two  fold  sail, 

And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 

In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air, 

And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 

Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour, 

To  me  appeared  this  lonely  nautilus, 

My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 

Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague,  yet  sweet, 

I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake,  . 

Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

J.  Montgomery. 

The  Nautilus,  whose  shell  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, of  a  white  or  yellow  colour,  and  but  little 
thicker  than  paper,  having  a  heel,  or  ridge, 
slightly  toothed  on  each  side,  appears,  in  some 
degree,  scientific. 

Whenever  it  means  to  sail,  it  discharges  a 
quantity  of  water \from  its  shell,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
water,  and  of  course,  rises  to  the  surface. 
Here  it  extends  two  of  its  arms  upwards  ;  these 
have  at  their  extremity,  an  oval  membrane 
which  serves  for  a  sail,  while  the  other  six 
arms  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  shell,  and 
supply  the  place  of  oars  and  a  rudder. 

"  Two  feet  they  upward  raise,  and  steady  keep 

These  are  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  ship. 

A  membrane  stretched  between  supplies  the  sail, 

Bends  from  the  masts,  and  swells  before  the  gale. 

The  other  feet  hang  paddling  on  each  side, 

And  serve  for  oars  to  row,  and  helm  to  guide. 

'Tis  thus  they  sail,  pleased  with  the  wanton  game, 

The  fish,  the  sailor,  and  the  ship  the  same. 

But  when  the  swimmers  dread  some  danger  near, 

The  sportive  pleasure  yields  to  stronger  fear ; 

No  more  they  wanton  drive  before  the  blasts, 

But  strike  the  sails,  and  bring  down  all  the  masts. 

The  rolling  waves  their  sinking  shells  o'erflow, 

And  dash  them  down  again  to  sands  below." — Anon. 


In  some  places  when  the  sea  is  not  agitated 
by  winds,  great  numbers  of  these  little  navi- 
gators may  be  seen  sailing  about  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  arises,  they 
retract  their  arms,  take  in  as  much  water  as 
renders  them  heavier  than  that  in  which  they 
.swim,  and  thus  sink  to  the  bottom. — Art  in 
Nature,  by  C.  Williams. 

Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  thu3  speaks  of 
this  pigmy  voyager : 

"  Among  the  principal  wonders  of  nature, 
is  the  animal  called  nautilus,  or  pompilos.  It 
ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  supine 
posture,  and,  gradually  raising  itself  up,  forces 
out,  by  means  of  a  tube,  all  the  water  from  the 
shell,  in  order  that  it  may  swim  more  readily  ; 
then  throwing  back  the  two  foremost  arms,  it 
displays  between  them  a  membrane  of  wonder- 
ful tenuity  which  acts  as  a  sail,  while,  with 
the  remaining  arms,  it  rows  itself  along  ;  the 
tail,  in  the  middle,  acting  as  a  helm  to  direct 
its  course,  and  thus  it  pursues  its  voyage  ;  and, 
if  alarmed  by  an  appearance  of  danger,  takes 
in  the  water  and  descends." 

Oppian  thus  describes  these  singular  ani- 
mals : — "  They  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  on  the  back  of  their  shells,  which  exactly 
resemble  the  hull  of  a  ship;  they  raise  two 
feet  like  masts,  and  extend  a  membrane  be- 
tween, which  serves  as  a  sail,  the  other  two 
feet  they  employ  as  oars  at  the  side.  They 
are  usually  seen  in  the  Mediterranean." — 
Pope's  Translation. 

Spread  tiny  nautilus  !  the  living  sail ; 
Dive,  at  thy  choice,  or  brave  the  freshening  gale. 
If,  unreproved,  the  ambitious  eagle  mount, 
Sunward,  to  seek  the  daylight  in  its  fount, 
Bays,  gulfs,  and  oceans,  Indian  width  shall  be, 
Till  the  world  perishes,  a  field  for  thee  ! 

W.  L.  Bowlee. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Concluded  from  page  22.) 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  now  drawing 
near  the  termination  of  her  earthly  career. 
The  gloom  and  sorrow  which  oppiessed  her 
in  the  morning  of  life  had  been  dissipated,  and 
her  evening,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  was 
crowned  with  light  and  peace.  Her  active 
mind  had,  in  her  youth  and  early  maturity, 
sought  in  abstruse  philosophy,  and  deep  study, 
an  excitement  to  raise  it  above  the  sense  of  its 
earthly  afflictions.  These,  although  they 
deadened  her  feeling  of  suffering  for  the  time, 
were  but  palliatives,  and  did  not  heal  the 
wounds  which  caused  her  to  suffer.  This 
was  the  work  of  that  religion  which  shed  true 
comfort  around  her  closing  hours.  The  dis- 
pensation of  poverty  and  dependence  meted 
out  to  her  father's  family,  in  righteous  retribu- 
tion for  the  attempt  to  seize  a  crown  not  his 
by  descent,  was  changed  soon  after  the  mother 
whose  ambition  had  wrecked  the  prosperity  of 
the  family,  was  taken  away  by  death.  One 
by  one  the  living  amongst  them  rose  to  dis- 
tinction, and  to  comfort, — so  far  as  comfort 
consists  in  a  sufficient  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  this  world's  honour. 

Elizabeth  grew  more  and  more  spiritually- 
minded  as  she  approached  her  end.  Seeking 


to  know  the  Lord's  will  in  the  secret  of  her 
heart, — labouring  earnestly  for  the  good  of 
those  immediately  dependent  upon  her,  she 
was  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and 
whilst  walking  in  humility  and  fear,  was 
deemed  worthy  by  all  who  knew  her,  of  earth- 
ly honour,  whilst  they  could  see  that  her  hea- 
venly Father  was  preparing  her,  through  the 
baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  redemp- 
tion which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  a  crown 
immortal. 

William  Penn  says  of  her,  in  an  edition  of 
his  No  Cross  No  Crown,  published  in  1682: 

"The  late  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine, 
of  right  claims  a  memorial  in  this  discourse; 
her  virtue  giving  greater  lustre  to  her  name 
than  her  quality,  which  yet  was  of  the  great- 
est in  the  German  empire.  She  chose  a  single 
life,  as  being  most  free  of  care,  and  best  suited 
to  the  study  and  meditation  she  was  always 
inclined  to  ;  and  the  chief  diversion  she  took, 
next  the  air,  was  in  some  such  plain  and 
housewifely  entertainment,  as  knitting,  &c. 
She  had  a  small  territory,  which  she  governed 
so  well,  that  she  showed  herself  fit  for  a  great- 
er. She  would  constantly,  every  lasl-day  in 
the  week,  sit  in  judgment,  and  hear  and  deter- 
mine causes  herself;  where  her  patience,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  were  admirable  ;  frequently 
remitting  her  forfeitures,  where  the  party  was 
poor,  or  otherwise  meritorious.  And,  which 
was  excellent,  though  unusual,  she  would 
temper  her  discourses  with  religion,  and  draw 
concerned  parties  to  submission  and  agree- 
ment ;  exercising  not  so  much  the  rigour  of 
her  power,  as  the  force  of  her  persuasion. 
Her  meekness  and  humility  appeared  to  me 
extraordinary.  She  never  considered  the  qua- 
lity, but  the  merit  of  the  people  she  entertain- 
ed. Did  she  hear  of'  a  retired  man,  hid  from 
the  world,  and  seeking  after  the  knowledge  of 
a  belter,'  she  was  sure  to  set  him  down  in  the 
catalogue  of  her  charity,  if  he  wanted  it.  I 
have  casually  seen,  I  believe,  fifty  tokens 
sealed  and  superscribed  to  the  several  poor 
subjects  of  her  bounty,  whose  distances  would 
not  suffer  them  to  know  one  another;  though 
they  knew  her,  whom  yet  some  of  them  had 
never  seen.  Thus,  though  she  kept  '  no 
sumptuous  table  in  her  own  court,  she  spread 
the  tables  of  the  poor  in  their  solitary  cells  ; 
breaking  bread  to  virtuous  pilgrims,  according 
to  their  want,  and  her  ability  ;  abstemious  in  , 
herself,  and  in  apparel  void  of  all  vain  orna- 
ments.' 

"  I  must  needs  say,  her  mind  had  a  noble 
prospect.  Her  eye  was  to  a  better  and  more 
lasting  inheritance  than  can  be  found  below; 
which  made  her  often  despise  the  greatness  of 
courts,  and  learning  of  the  schools,  of  which 
she  was  an  extraordinary  judge.  Being  once 
at  Hamburgh,  a  religious  person,  whom  she 
went  to  see  for  religion's  sake,  telling  her,  '  It  I 
was  too  great  an  honour  for  him,  that  he 
should  have  a  visitant  of  her  quality  come 
under  his  roof,  who  was  allied  to  so  many 
great  kings  and  princes  of  this  world  ;'  she 
humbly  answered,  '  If  they  were  godly,  as 
well  as  great,  it  would  be  an  honour  indeed;  \ 
but  if  you  knew  what  that  greatness  was,  as 
well  as  I,  you  would  value  less  than  honour.' 
Being  in  some  agony  of  spirit,  after  a  religious 
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meeting  we  had  in  her  own  chamber,  she  said, 
1  It  is  an  hard  thing  to  be  faithful  to  what  one 
knows.  Oh,  the  way  is  strait !  I  am  afraid  1 
am  not  weighty  enough  in  my  spirit  to  walk 
in  it.'  After  another  meeting,  she  uttered  these 
words :  '  I  have  records  in  my  library,  that 
the  Gospel  was  first  brought  out  of  England 
hither  into  Germany  by  the  English,  and  now 
it  is  come  again.'  She  once  withdrew,  on 
purpose  to  give  her  servants  the  liberty  of  dis- 
coursing us,  thatthey  might  the  more  freely 
put  what  questions  of  conscience  they  desired 
to  be  satisfied  in  ;  for  they  were  religious  ;  suf- 
fering both  them,  and  the  poorest  of  her  towrr, 
to  sit  by  her,  in  her  own  bed-chamber,  where 
we  had  two  meetings.  I  cannot  forget  her 
last  words,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  her :  '  Let 
me  desire  you  to  remember  me,  though  I  live 
at  this  distance,  and  you  should  never  see  me 
more.  I  thank  you  for  this  good  time ;  and 
know  and  be  assured,  though  my  condition 
subjects  me  to  divers  temptations,  yet  my  soul 
hath  strong  desires  after  the  best  things.'  She 
lived  her  single  life  till  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  then  departed  at  her  own  house  in 
Herwerden,  which  was  about*  two  years  since ; 
as  much  lamented,  as  she  had  lived  beloved  of 
the  people  :  to  whose  real  worth,  I  do,  with 
religious  gratitude  for  her  kind  reception,  de- 
dicate this  memorial." 

Elizabeth  died  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1679, 
old  style,  answering  to  the  Second  month, 
1680,  of  the  new.  The  inscription  on  her 
tomb  reads  thus : 

D.  O.  M.  S. 
H.  S.  E. 

Her  Serene  Highness  and  Abbess  of  Hervord, 
Elizabeth. 

Sprung  from  the  race  of  the  Electors  Palatine, 
And  the  Royal  Family  of  England, 
She  bore  a  mind  so  truly  royal, 
That  amidst  all  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
It  remained  unconquered. 
By  her  constancy  and  greatness  of  soul, — 
By  her  singular  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life, — 
By  her  uncommon  attainments  in  knowledge, — 

By  learning  far  above  her  sex, — 
By  the  respect  of  kings,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Illustrious, 

By  the  correspondence  and  the  admiring  tributes 
Of  the  Learned, 
By  the  united  regard  and  applause 
Of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
But  chiefly  by  her  own  admirable  virtue, 
She  attached  undying  honour  to  her  name. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  1618,  on  the  26th  day  of 
December ; 

She  died  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  in  the  year  1680  ; 

She  lived  61  years,  one  month,  and  sixteen  days. 
And  reigned  twelve  years,  ten  months,  and  two  days. 


For  "  The  Friend. 


*  She  died  in  1680.  And  this  passage  was  inserted 
in  a  second  edition  of  this  treatise,  an.  1682. 


Newsman  Extraordinary. — One  of  the  car- 
riers of  a  New  York  paper,  called  the  Advo- 
cate, having  become  indisposed,  his  son  took 
his  place;  but  not  knowing  the  subscribers  he 
was  to  supply,  he  look  for  his  guide  a  dog 
which  had  usually  attended  his  father.  The 
animal  trotted  on  before  the  boy,  and  stopped 
at  every  door  where  the  paper  was  usually 
left,  without  making  a  single  omission  or  mis- 
take.— N.  Y.  Paper. 


Whately  oil  the  Sabbath. 

(Concluded  from  page  21.) 

"  But  if  any  persons  are  convinced  that  it 
was  given  to  Adam,  and  also  conclude,  thence, 
that  it  must  bind  all  his  posterity,  they  are  of 
course,  at  least  equally,  bound  by  the  (record- 
ed) precept  to  Noah  relative  to  abstinence  from 
blood.  Any  one  who  admits  these  obligations, 
and  complies  with  them  just  as  they  were 
given,  observing  not  the  first,  but  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  is  acting  on 
a  system,  which,  though  it  may  be  erroneous, 
is  at  least  intelligible  and  consistent.  Dut  he 
who  acknowledges  a  divine  command  to  ex- 
tend to  himself,  ought  to  have  an  express 
divine  command  to  sanction  any  alteration  in 
it.  Those  Christians  of  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, who  admit  the  obligation  of  the  ancient 
Sabbath,  have  yet  taken  the  liberty  to  change 
not  only  the  day,  but  the  mode  of  observance. 
I  believe  they  sometimes  allege  that  the  Jews 
were  overscrupulous  on  this  point,  and  had 
superadded  by  their  tradition  burdensome  re- 
strictions not  authorized  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
This  is  true;  but  if  we  shelter  ourselves  under 
this  plea, — if  we  admit  the  authority  of  the 
written  law,  and  reject  merely  the  pharisaical 
additions  to  it, — we  are  then  surely  bound  to 
comply  at  least  with  the  express  directions 
which  are  written  ;  for  instance  (Ex.  xxxv. 
2,  3),  1  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout 
your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath-day  ;'  no 
one  can  pretend  is  a  traditional  precept ;  yet 
I  know  of  no  Christians  who  profess  to  observe 
it.  Perhaps  we  may  be  told  it  is  a  regulation 
not  suited  to  our  climate.  This  may  be  an 
additional  reason,  of  some  weight,  for  believing 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  an  ordinance  not 
designed  to  be  of  universal  obligation  ;  but 
seems  hardly  sufficient  if  it  icere  of  universal 
obligation,  to  authorize  Christians  to  depart 
from  the  divinely  appointed  mode  of  observing 
it.  I  do  not,  however,  know  of  any  Christians 
who  take  this  liberty  on  the  plea  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  who  do  comply  with  the  pre- 
cept in  summertime  and  in  warmer  countries. 

"  It  Is  worth  observing  by  the  way,  that 
though  the  Pharisees  had  encumbered  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  with  needless  restric- 
tions, it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (as  I  believe 
some  do)  that  in  all,  or  most  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  took  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Jesus 
in  respect  of  this  point,  his  design  was  to  reprove 
them  for  such  over  scrupulosity,  and  to  point 
out  in  what  way  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  kept 
according  to  the  institution  of  Moses. 

"  In  a  few  instances  this  was  the  case :  but 
in  far  the  greater  number  it  will  be  plainly 
seen,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts 
given  by  the  evangelists,  that  Jesus  did  decid- 
edly and  avowedly  violate  the  Sabbath  ;  on 
purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  in  this  way,  to  as- 
sert his  divine  authority.  For  instance,  when 
He  healed  the  cripple  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
He  commanded  him  to  '  take  up  his  bed,  and 
go  to  his  house :'  now,  the  objections  of  the 
Pharisees  to  such  an  act  of  charity  as  healing 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  may  be  regarded  as  frivo- 
lous ;  but  the  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  a  ma- 
nifest violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  could  not  be 


called  an  act  of  necessity  or  charity;  yet  it  was 
expressly  commanded;  on  purpose,  as  it  seems, 
to  show,  that  '  the  Son  of  Man'  claimed  to  be 
the  '  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ;'  (that  is,  to  have  the 
Divine  power  of  dispensing  with  God's  positive 
enactments)  of  ihe  justness  of  which  claim,  the 
miracle  he  had  wrought  afforded  proof. 

"  So  also  when  his  disciples  were  censured 
for  rubbing  out  the  grains  of  corn  on  the  Sab- 
bath, his  defence  of  them  plainly  turns  on  his 
own  especial  authority.  He  alludes  to  the 
case  of  David  and  his  companions,  who  ate, 
not  without  the  permission  of  the  priest,  the 
shew  bread  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any 
but  the  priests  to  eat :  this  was,  1st,  tacitly  ac- 
knowledging that  the  act  of  his  disciples  was 
in  itself  as  unlawful  as  the  eating  of  the  shew 
bread  by  any  but  a  priest ;  2dly,  it  was  claim- 
ing for  Himself,  at  least,  equal  authority  with 
the  priest,  who  dispensed  with  the  rule  in  Da- 
vid's favour ;  3dly,  it  was  claiming  rather 
more  authority;  because  there  was  not,  in  this 
case,  as  in  David's,  the  plea  of  urgent  necessity. 
But  then,  He  proceeds  to  compare  this  case 
with  that  of  the  ?  priests  in  the  Temple'  who 
were  permitted  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  by  do- 
ing the  necessary  work  of  the  Temple-service  : 
now  this  could  not  mean  that  the  example  of 
the  priests  in  the  Temple  authorized  all  men 
to  go  about  their  ordinary  business  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  that  example  did  apply  to  the 
disciples  who  were  occupied  in  ministering  to 
Him,  who  was  himself  the  Temple,  in  whom 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt,  and  who, 
on  another  occasion,  to  which  I  conceive  he 
was  in  this  place  alluding,  claims  for  himself 
the  very  title  of  the  '  Temple.'  Lastly,  He 
declares  the  •  Son  of  Man'  is  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath  '  inasmuch  as  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  On  this 
passage  which  has  often  been  but  indistinctly 
understood  it  may  be  remarked,  1st,  that  it 
implies  an  actual  violation  of  the  Sabbath; 
else  it  would  have  been  needless  to  plead  a 
supreme  power  over  that  ordinance  :  2dly, 
that  it  not  only  cannot  imply  that  any  other 
man  had  a  similar  dispensing  power,  but  im- 
plies the  very  reverse;  else  it  would  have  been 
nugatory  to  claim  for  the  '  Son  of  Mart  (the 
title  by  which  Jesus  distinguished  himself)  a 
power  which  others  might  equally  claim  ; 
3dly,  that  these  are  not  (as  some  have  repre- 
sented) two  distinct  remarks,  but  stand  in  the 
relation  of  premise  and  conclusion  ;  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath  ;  therefore  the  '  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
also  of  the  Sabbath.'  He  evidently  means  that 
though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  a  dispensing 
power  in  respect  of  moral  duties,  (man  being 
made  for  them)  positive  ordinances  on  the 
contrary,  being  '  made  for  man'  (i.  e.  designed 
as  means, — often  as  local  or  temporary  means 
— to  facilitate  man's  improvement)  might  be 
dispensed  with  or  abrogated  by  the  same  au- 
thority which  established  them;  viz.,  by  the 
Divine  authority  which  He  claimed." 

After  some  further  observations  Bishop 
Whately  says,  "  another  reason  for  dwelling 
on  the  view  I  have  taken  is,  the  strong  dispo- 
sition in  many  Christians  to  satisfy  their  con- 
science by  devoting  to  God  only  one  day  in 
seven,  while  the  rest  of  their  time  is  given  up 
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to  the  world,  with  little  or  no  thought  of  reli- 
gion Christians  need  therefore  to  be 

often  reminded  that  they  are  required  not 
merely  not  to  *  think  their  own  thoughts' on 
one  day  in  the  week,  but,  as  the  redeemed  of 
Christ,  to  live  henceforth  not  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose 
again  ;  4  and  whatsoever  they  do  to  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God.' 

"  Numerous  early  Christian  Fathers  ac- 
cordingly in  their  commentaries  on  the  Deca- 
logue, describe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  corres- 
ponding in  the  analogous  scheme  of  Christi- 
anity, not  so  much  to  the  Lord's  day  as  to  the 
whole  life  of  the  Christian, — to  his  abstinence 
from  all  works  that  may  draw  off  his  affections 
from  God, — and  to  his  complete  dedication  of 
himself  to  his  service. 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  important  to  protest 
earnestly  against  admitting  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple ;  even  though  in  some  particular  in- 
stances, the  conclusion  it  leads  to  may  be 
right  or  may  be  insignificant.  If  we  acknow- 
ledge, for  instance,  the  perpetual  authority  of 
the  precepts  respecting  the  ancient  Sabbath, 
but  take  the  liberty  of  changing,  without  any 
Scriptural  warrant,  the  day,  or  the  prescribed 
mode  of  observing  it,  is  there  not  danger  that 
the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  an  inde- 
finite number  of  other  cases  also  1 — that  this 
and  that  Scripture  rule  may  come  to  be  modi- 
fied according  to  our  fancy?  till  at  length,  like 
the  Romish  Church,  we  shall  make  the  1  word 
of  God  of  none  effect  by  our  tradition.'  For  it 
should  be  remembered  that  neither  that  church, 
nor,  probably  the  ancient  Jewish,  nor  any 
other,  began  by  the  most  fagrant  encroach- 
ments on  divine  authority.  It  is  in  small,  and 
comparatively  harmless  points,  that  a  false 
principle  begins  to  be  admitted  and  acted  on, 
till  its  poison  has  been  received  into  the  sys- 
tem and  gradually  advances  from  the  extre- 
mities towards  the  vitals." 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

It  remains  to  notice  the  volcanoes  of  the 
southern  Atlantic  ocean  and  those  in  the  West 
India  islands.  The  Azores,  Canaries,  and 
Cape  Verde  islands,  situated  almost  on  the 
same  parallel  of  longitude,  contain  active  vol- 
canoes. Among  the  West  Indian  islands  ac- 
tive volcanoes  occur  on  St.  Vincent,  Gauda- 
loupe,  and  St.  Christopher,  besides  some  active 
ones  on  some  of  the  other  islands. 

It  has  often  been  noticed,  that,  with  hardly 
any  exceptions,  the  active  volcanoes  of  the 
world  are  found  either  on  islands,  or,  if  on 
continents,  in  situations  near  the  sea-shore. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
both  in  Central  Asia  and  in  America.  But  it 
is  thought  to  remove  the  objection  in  the  for- 
mer case,  that  those  mountains  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  lakes.  In  the 
latter  case,  also,  though  some  of  the  volcanoes 
are  distant  100  miles  or  more  from  the  sea, 
the  chain  of  which  they  form  a  part  can  be 
traced  to  near  proximity  with  it.  The  same 
rule  appears  to  hold  good  in  regard  also  to  the 


seals  of  exlinct  igneous  action.  The  ancient 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  of  the  Rhine  Valley, 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  of  the 
Cuejernean  islands  were  neighbouring  to  wide 
expanses  of  fresh  water,  or  to  the  sea,  when 
the  powers  now  exlinct  were  active.  It  is  also 
deserving  of  notice  that  earthquakes  appear  to 
follow  the  same  law  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion as  volcanoes.  "  Almost  all  the  great 
earthquakes,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,*  "  have 
their  origin  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ;"  and, 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  generally  have 
their  seat  near  the  coast. 

Omitting  the  irregularly  active  volcanic 
centre  of  Santorin  and  the  volcano  of  Epomeo, 
which  has  only  once  broken  out  within  record, 
we  may  consider  the  active  volcanoes  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  three.  The  volcanoes  of  the  world 
amount,  as  before  stated,  to  270.  Comparing 
the  heights  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  (Stromboli 
is  lower  than  either)  with  the  other  heights 
just  given,  we  find  that  out  of  sixty-three  ele- 
vations, there  are  thirty-two  which  exceed 
Etna,  and  fifty-two  surpassing  Vesuvius.  The 
mean  height  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  is  7,411 
feet.  The  mean  height  of  the  sixty-one  others 
is  10,677  feet.  Mounts  Somarape  and  Seha- 
ma  are  more  than  twice  the  height  of  Mount 
Etna,  and  more  than  five  times  that  of  Vesu- 
vius. 

Respecting  the  average  frequency  of  vol- 
canic eruptions  on  the  globe,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  about  fifty 
eruptions  occurred  during  the  last  century 
within  the  five  European  volcanic  districts  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  Lipari  Isles,  Santorin,  and 
Iceland.  Computing  these  to  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  globe, 
which  latter  are  considered  to  have  about  an 
equal  activity,  he  reckons  that  about  two  thou- 
sand volcanic  eruptions  occur  on  the  globe  in 
the  course  of  a  century  ;  or  about  twenty 
every  year. 

The  reader  having  learned  from  what  pre- 
cedes the  general  distribution  of  the  volcanoes 
of  the  world,  and  the  heights  which  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  attain,  and  having  gained 
a  general  idea  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
during  eruptions,  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing outlines  of  narratives  of  the  ascent  of 
two  among  the  highest  volcanic  mountains  in 
the  world — Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  and  Mauna 
Loa  in  Hawaii,  (one  of  the  Sandwich  islands.) 
It  will  thus  appear  in  what  state  these  moun- 
tains are  generally  found. 

Popocatapetl,  or  the  smoke-mountain,  is  the 
highest  volcanic  mountain  of  the  Mexican 
group.  Its  elevation  exceeds  17,000  feet.  It 
is  situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  east-south- 
east of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone.  It  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  elevated  plateau  on  which  the  city 
of  Mexico  stands.  On  dne  side,  therefore,  it 
rises  almost  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on 
the  other  from  an  already  high  plateau.  The 
appearances  of  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain 
correspond  to  their  difference  of  position.  The 
whole  of  the  north-west  side  is  clothed  below 
the  snow-line  with  forests  of  firs,  which  min- 
gle at  the  foot  with  corn,  maize  and  the  other 
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European  plants  which  are  culiivated  at  that 
elevation.  On  the  opposite  side,  also,  occurs 
a  zone  of  forest  trees  ;  but  below  it  other  zones 
occur,  which  change  at  almost  every  step  you 
descend,  till  in  the  valley  itself,  the  region  of 
the  cactus,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  palm  would 
be  reached.  The  snow-line  is  lower  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  soulhern  side. 

In  October,  1519,  Cortez  and  his  army  pass- 
ed by  Popocatapetl;  they  were  then  on  their 
way  to  besiege  the  capital  of  Mexico.  Attract- 
ed by  the  novelty  of  a  huge  mountain  dis- 
charging smoke,  he  sent  ten  of  his  most  cour- 
ageous soidiers  to  "  find  out  the  secret."  They 
did  not  succeed,  however,  in  reaching  the 
summit,  owing  to  the  snow  and  the  discharge 
of  cinders.  Subsequently,  in  1522,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  the  Spaniards  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  crater;  and,  either  from  this 
or  some  other  volcanic  mountain,  sulphur  was 
procured  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
Cortez,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  sovereign, 
states  this  to  have  been  effected  by  letting  a 
man  tied  to  a  cord  down  into  the  crater.  Hum- 
boldt, who  records  these  facts,  further  relates 
that  a  certain  Dominican,  Blasde  Inena,  armed 
with  an  iron  spoon  and  pail,  caused  himself  to 
be  let  down  in  an  osier  basket  into  the  crater 
of  the  Cerro  de  Massaya,  in  Granada,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  gold.  To  what  extent 
he  would  have  enriched  himself,  we  are  left 
to  infer,  his  pail  having  unfortunately  been 
melted  by  the  heat.  What  became  of  the 
spoon  we  are  not  informed  ;  the  osier  basket 
reached  the  top  with  difficulty,  bringing  a 
poorer,  but  perhaps  wiser,  man.  The  dean  of 
the  chapter  of  the  town  of  Leon  obtained  for- 
mal permission  from  the  court  of  Madrid  "  to 
open  the  same  volcano,  and  to  gather  the  gold 
which  it  contained."  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, what  success  attended  his  operations. 

It  was  from  the  southern  side  that,  in  the 
year  1834,  Baron  Gros,  secretary  to  the 
French  legation  at  Mexico,  M.  de  Gerolt, 
Consul-general  for  Prussia,  and  Mr.  Egerton, 
an  English  artist,  commenced  their  arduous 
duty  of  ascending  Popocatapetl.  The  expedi- 
tion started,  says  Baron  Gros,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  :  — 

"  At  three,  we  had  arrived  at  the  limits  of 
vegetation,  which  we  reached  by  almost  beaten 
tracks,  having  had  occasion  to  use  our  axes  in 
one  place  only.  To  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  Alps,  I  need  not  say  one  word  of  those 
stupendous  forests  of  oak,  or  fir,  and  of  larch, 
which  must  be  traversed ;  they  are  alike  in 
both  hemispheres,  save  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  are  to  be  found  numerous  flocks  of 
guacamaias,  large  green  parrots  with  green 
heads.  There  are  also  in  the  forests  a  small 
species  of  lion,  jaguars,  wolves,  stags,  roes, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  wild  cats  ;  but  we  did 
not  see  a  single  one  of  all  these  animals.  In 
proportion  as  we  ascended  into  the  wood,  the 
firs  became  less  frequent  and  of  smaller  size. 
Near  the  sands  they  are  all  more  or  less  stunt- 
ed ;  and  all  their  branches  bend  down  to  earth 
as  if  they  sought  lower  down  air  less  rarefied. 
....  From  the  moment  the  wood  is  left  be- 
hind, nothing  is  to  be  seen  up  to  the  third  part 
of  the  volcanic  cone,  but  an  immense  extent 
of  violet-coloured  sand,  so  fine  in  some  places 
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that  the  wind  ruffles  the  surface  of  it  with  the 
perfect  regularity  of  a  ripple  on  the  waters. 
Blocks  of  red  porphyry  are  scattered  up  and 
down,  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  specta- 
cle. The  top  of  the  undulations  formed  by 
the  sand  is  covered  over  by  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  little  yellowish  pumice-stones,  which 
the  winds  appear  to  have  gathered  there  in 
heaps ;  and  along  these  sands  run  in  furrows, 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  forest,  some  scoria?  of 
volcanic  rocks  descending  from  the  masses  of 
porphyry  and  black  lava  which  form  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  most  elevated  part  of 
the  volcano  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and 
this  snow  seems  the  more  purely  white  that 
the  horizon  along  which  it  lies  is  of  a  blue  so 
deep  as  almost  to  be  black. 

The  baron  and  his  party  passed  the  night 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  setting  off  again 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
The  usual  sensations  experienced  by  persons 
who  ascend  to  great  elevations  are  recorded 
by  Baron  Gros.  He  also  adds  : — "  It  was 
necessary  to  cry  very  loud  in  order  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  Indeed,  the  air 
at  that  height  was  so  rarefied,  that  I  tried  in 
vain  to  whistle,  and  Mr.  Egerton  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  extracting  any  sounds 
from  a  horn  he  had  brought  with  him."  At 
three  o'clock,  the  baron  and  his  two  compan- 
ions had  reached  the  summit  of  the  volcano, 
which  proved  to  be  the  brink  of  the  crater: — 

The  crater  (says  Baron  Gros)  is  an  im- 
mense gulf,  almost  circular,  having  a  deep  de- 
pression on  the  north  side,  and  some  spiracles 
on  the  south.  It  might  be  about  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  in  perpendicular  depth.  The  walls  of  the 
gulf  were  peaked.  They  distinctly  present 
three  large  horizontal  strata,  intersected  per- 
pendicularly and  almost  at  equal  distances  by 
black  and  grayish  lines.  The  bottom  is  a 
funnel,  formed  by  successive  convulsions,  still 
occurring  almost  daily.  The  inside  edge, 
from  the  surface  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leet 
lower,  is  a  mass  of  red,  black,  or  whitish,  very 
thin  strata,  upon  which  rest  the  blocks  of  vol- 
canic rocks  yet  destined  to  fall  into  the  crater. 
Its  walls  are  yellowish,  and  present  at  first 
glance  the  appearance  of  a  limestone  quarry. 
The  bottom  and  the  inclined  plane  of  the  fun- 
nel are  covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
blocks  of  sulphur,  perfectly  pure.  From  this 
abyss  are  emitted,  whirling  round  with  the 
force  of  a  whirlwind,  masses  of  white  exhala- 
tions, which  disperse  when  they  attain  half  the 
height  of  the  inside  of  the  crater.  Some  aper- 
tures in  the  declivity  of  the  funnel  project  these 
also,  as  do  likewise  seven  large  fissures  which 
are  between  the  strata  forming  the  edge  of  the 
crater ;  but  these  last  vapours  do  not  rise  high- 
er than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  apertures 
at  bottom  are  circular  and  surrounded  by  a 
large  zone  of  pure  sulphur  The  disen- 
gagement of  the  sulphurous  gas  is  so  consider- 
able that  we  were  greatly  incommoded  by  it 
at  the  top  of  the  volcano.  .  .  .  The  outward 
edge  of  the  crater  is  entirely  devoid  of  snow, 
but  in  the  inside  where  the  sun  has  no  power, 
a  considerable  number  of  stalactites  of  ice  are 
found  hanging  down  to  where  the  third  stratum 
begins.    The  summit  of  the  volcano  is  a  small 


platform  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
where  the  same  violet-coloured  sand  is  found, 
which  is  in  such  abundance  at  the  base  of  the 
cone,  and  the  heat  of  which  is  sensible  to  the 
touch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Return  of  the  American  Expedition  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that 
between  one  and  two  years  ago,  two  vessels 
furnished  by  a  citizen  of  New  York,  were 
provisioned,  officered  and  manned  by  direction 
of  Congress,  and  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  whose  fate  has  deeply  interested  the 
public  mind  both  in  England  and  this  country. 
Within  the  last  week  they  have  returned  to 
New  York  ;  and  from  one  of  the  papers  of  that 
city,  we  take  the  following  account  of  their 
perilous  voyage,  which  though  rather  long,  we 
think  will  interest  our  readers. — Editor. 

"  The  search,  as  far  as  the  recovery  of  Sir 
John  is  concerned,  was,  as  the  English  account 
led  us  to  anticipate,  wholly  fruitless,  and  no- 
thing at  all  satisfactory  was  discovered  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  or  proceedings  of  the 
lost  party,  after  leaving  the  camp  where  they 
are  supposed  to  have  wintered  in  1846.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  the  expedition,  that  Sir  John  is  yet 
alive  with  his  party,  though  so  hemmed  in, 
further  north,  by  the  ice,  that  it  is  impossible 
in  all  probability  ever  to  reach  them.  In  these 
latitudes,  if  they  are  yet  alive,  they  can  sub- 
sist on  whales,  seals,  bears,  &c,  and  so  pro- 
long life  for  a  few  years  longer,  and  in  the 
end,  perhaps,  be  able,  by  means  of  overland 
progress,  to  reach  some  port  visited  by  whale 
vessels. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  how  easily  life  may 
be  sustained  in  these  latitudes,  Surgeon  Kane 
mentions  that  he  fell  in  with  a  Dane,  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  spent  fifty-five 
years  of  his  life  north  of  73  degrees,  subsisting 
during  that  period  entirely  on  birds,  fish,  bears, 
and  other  animal  food.  He  had  not  seen  a 
vegetable  the  whole  time. 

"All  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Advance 
have  returned  alive  and  well,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  the  prepared  meats  taken  out  have 
been  brought  home  in  a  perfect  condition. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and  the 
officers  of  the  expedition,  that  a  steam  propeller 
is  the  only  vessel  which  can  now  be  used  with 
practicability  in  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
search.  With  a  vessel  of  this  description,  it 
is  supposed  as  much  progress  could  be  made 
in  a  month  as  in  six  months  with  an  ordinary 
sailing  vessel,  and  probably  with  a  much  more 
satisfactory  result  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
obtained. 

"  The  Advance  and  the  Rescue  penetrated 
the  Arctic  regions  as  far  as  Griffith's  Island, 
Barrow's  Straits,  where  they  made  some  ob- 
servations, without  discovering  anything  in 
reference  to  the  lost  explorers.  On  attempting 
to  return  they  found  the  channel  impenetrably 
closed  by  the  ice-fields,  and  their  further  pro- 
gress for  the  season  being  impracticable,  they 


laid  by,  and  were  finally  frozen  in  opposite 
Wellington  Channel,  on  the  13th  September, 
1850.  Shortly  after  the  vessels  became  ice- 
bound, the  whole  field  began  to  drift  northward, 
and  continued  moving  in  that  direction  until 
they  reached  75  deg.  30  min.,  the  greatest 
northing  ever  attained  in  that  meridian  of  lati- 
tude. This  point  was  reached  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  when  the  drift  took  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  subsequently  carried  the 
vessels  into  Barrow's  Straits  again,  through 
Lancaster  Sound  and  Baffin's  Bay  to  latitude 
65  deg.  30  min.,, south. 

"During  all  this  drifting,  while  the  vessels 
were  encased  in  ice,  the  expeditionists  endured 
all  the  rigours  of  a  Polar  winter ;  indeed,  the 
greatest  part  of  this  period  was  one  continuous 
night,  the  monotony  being  only  relieved  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  superb  Northern  Lights. 
From  the  13th  of  September,  when  the  ice 
first  closed  upon  them,  until  June  10,  of  the 
present  year,  the  Advance  and  the  Rescue 
continued  ice-bound,  the  progress  of  the  drift 
being  made  known  only  by  the  observations 
daily  taken,  and  during  two  months  of  the 
time  the  atmosphere  being  so  moist  as  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  use  of  fires. 

"  About  November  4th,  the  Rescue,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  vessels,  was  deserted,  and 
the  men  were  prepared  with  knapsacks,  none 
knowing  how  soon  the  fearful  pressure  of  the 
ice  would  crush  the  gallant  little  vessels. 
These  precautions,  however,  proved  happily 
unnecessary,  the  lightness  of  the  brigs  causing 
them  to  rise  when  the  crushing  commenced, 
and  their  prodigious  strength  enabling  them  to 
withstand  the  uncommon  pressure  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  Rescue,  when  she  was  re-in- 
habited in  May,  was  found  to  be  injured  only 
by  the  loss  of  bowsprit  and  cutwater.  The 
thermometer  at  the  time  the  Rescue  was  de- 
serted, averaged  40  deg.  below  zero,  and  the 
mercury  seldom  sank  below  that  point.  All 
winter  no  human  being  approached  the  vessels, 
and  in  the  uncertainty  of  retaining  their  posi- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant drifting  of  the  fields  of  ice  in  which  they 
were  encased,  the  officers  feared  to  make  ex- 
cursions to  any  distance  from  the  vessels,  lest 
they  should  be  unable  to  find  them  on  their 
return.  Several  hunting  expeditions  were 
made  within  a  short  distance,  and  a  few  polar 
bears,  deers  and  foxes,  birds,  &c,  were  taken. 

"  Eruptions  in  the  ice,  we  may  here  men- 
tion, occured  on  the  11th  of  November,  and 
the  8th  of  December,  1850.  and  the  13th  of 
January,  1851,  on  which  latter  day  the  expe- 
dition entered  Baffin's  Bay.  During  their  con- 
tinuance in  this  ice  the  vessels  were  lifted  up 
by  the  stern  as  high  as  six  feet  seven  or  eight 
inches,  with  a  list  to  starboard  of  two  feet 
eight  inches,  the  discomforts  and  inconveni- 
ence of  which  may  well  be  imagined. 

"  The  fresh  meat  supplied  by  the  hunters, 
while  it  was  very  scanty,  was  nevertheless 
very  acceptable;  but  it  proved  insufficient  to 
keep  off  the  attacks  of  scurvy.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  suffered  more  or  less 
from  scorbutic  affections  in  a  mild  form,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  constant  exposure 
to  the  cold  and  wet,  and,  although  the  usual 
preventives  were  resorted  to,  the  disease  in 
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some  cases  threatened  to  be  fatal.  Lieut.  De 
Haven  suffered  more  severely  than  any  of  his 
officers  or  crew.  His  nttack  continued  for 
some  time,  and  afforded  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  affliction.  A  small 
wound  on  his  finger,  made  when  a  school  boy, 
and  healed  and  forgotten  many  years  ago, 
was  re-opened  by  the  disease,  and  caused  the 
Lieutenant  no  small  trouble.  A  beverage  was 
prepared,  however,  by  pouring  hot  water  on 
dried  apples,  and  seasoning  with  lemon-juice, 
by  the  use  of  which,  combined  with  other  re- 
medies, the  officers  and  crew  were  eventually 
restored  to  health  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  Active  exercise  also  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  re-establish  the  health  of  the 
expeditionists.  A  considerable  part  of  each 
day  was  spent  in  cutting  away  the  ice  as  it 
attached  itself  to  the  vessels,  but  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fields — never  less  than  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  their  extent  reaching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  from  the  mast-head — no 
attempt  was  made  to  cut  a  passage  through 
them  to  clear  water,  as  Ross  and  Parry  had 
done  on  previous  occasions. 

"  On  the  5th  of  June  the  ice  broke,  but  it 
was  five  more  days  before  they  were  quite 
clear  from  it.  On  the  10th,  therefore,  the 
vessels  emerged  from  the  ice,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  nine  months,  or  about  three 
hundred  days,  without  the  power  to  liberate 
themselves.  During  this  time  it  is  calculated 
that  they  had  drifted  a  thousand  miles,  a  polar 
drift  unparalleled  in  duration,  distance  and  ex- 
posure, and,  with  the  exception  of  that  experi- 
enced by  Capt.  Backe,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
only  one  on  record. 

"  After  escaping  from  the  ice,  both  vessels 
being  in  good  condition,  Lieut.  De  Haven  de- 
termined to  renew  the  attempt  for  the  season, 
and  accordingly  the  vessels  were  headed  up 
Melville's  Bay. 

"  On  the  11th  of  July  they  bore  up  to  run 
between  the  Baffin's  Islands.  At  half-past 
one,  when  nearly  in  mid-channel,  the  vessels 
going  before  the  wind  under  all  sail,  the  Ad- 
vance brought  up  on  a  rocky  shoal,  with  but 
three  feet  of  water  under  her  bows.  At  low 
tide,  however,  her  stern  remained  afloat.  The 
Rescue  hauled  by  the  wind,  just  in  time  to 
escape  a  similar  mishap.  Finding  his  vessel 
fast,  Lieutenant  De  Haven  sent  a  hauser  to  a 
grounded  berg  astern,  and  endeavoured  to 
heave  her  off,  but  the  tide  was  falling,  and  all 
their  efforts  were  without  avail.  The  Rescue 
meantime  made  fast  to  a  berg  near  by. 

"  Between  eight  o'clock,  p.  sr.,  and  mid- 
night, after  getting  a  heavy  strain  on  the  berg 
hawser,  a  pull  was  gotten  on  the  derrick  tac- 
kle, and  after  much  labour  the  brig  was  launch- 
ed off  the  shoal.  Thiou^hout  the  day  large 
floes  of  ice  were  seen  drifting  to  the  southward 
with  the  tide. 

"  From  Baffin's  Island  the  vessels  continued 
working  to  the  northward  in  company,  when- 
ever the  ice  and  weather  would  permit.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  however,  when  they  were  off 
Devil's  Thumb,  they  were  brought  to  a  com 
plete  stand  still  by  the  impenetrable  and  com-! 
pact  nature  of  the  ice.    From  that  date  until  j 
the  18th  of  August  last,  they  were  unable  to] 
make  any  progress  at  all — certainly  they  did 


not  proceed  half  a  mile  despite  their  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  that  end.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  brigs  were  surrounded  by  the  most  mag- 
nificent icebergs,  which  were  more  numerous 
than  during  any  other  part  of  the  cruise..  Some 
of  these  bergs  were  over  two  hundred  feet 
high,  of  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  shapes, 
and  glittering  with  all  the  most  brilliant  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  On  the  18th  of  August,  how- 
ever, after  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
crews,  the  vessels  were  hauled  into  clear  wa- 
ter to  the  southward  and  eastward,  when  the 
north  wind,  which  was  blowing  fresh,  soon 
placed  them  out  of  all  danger  from  the  ice. 

"  The  season  now  being  so  far  advanced 
that,  taking  the  nature  of  the  ice  into  conside- 
ration, it  was  considered  impracticable  to  pro- 
secute the  search  for  another  season,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  and 
the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  Lieutenant  De 
Haven  determined  to  return  and  winter  at  New 
York.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  instant,  the 
brigs  were  headed  homewards,  and,  after  re- 
freshing at  some  of  the  Greenland  ports,  they 
proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  no  incident 
worth  mentioning  until  the  13th  instant,  when 
the  Advance  lost  sight  of  the  Rescue  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Advance,  that  their  comrades  can- 
not be  far  behind  them,  and  their  arrival  may 
be  hourly  expected." 
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INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  have  received  information  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  2nd 
instant,  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
having  been  held  the  day  preceding.  Corde- 
lia Bayes,  of  England,  William  Evans  and 
companion,  and  Hannah  Warner  and  compa- 
nions, from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  were 
present,  with  certificates  from  their  respective 
meetings.  Epistles  from  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  except  North  Carolina,  and  one 
from  the  larger  body  in  New  England,  were 
read  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
That  from  North  Carolina,  the  Clerk  informed, 
had  not  come  to  hand.  But  little  further  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  the  sitting.  We  shall 
give  further  information  in  a  succeeding  num- 
ber. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Henry  Robinson,  agent,  New  York,  to 
26,  vol.  25,  $3.  Jos.  Ogborn,  per  B.  Kenyon,  $2,  vol. 
24.  Jos.  Janney,  S4,  vols.  23  and  24.  Wm.  B.  Oliver, 
agent,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  N.  Breed,  J.  Oliver,  D.  Breed, 
and  G.  Boyee,  each  $2,  vol.  24.  John  Mason,  and 
Wm.  Wilson,  England,  per  A.  Dirkin,  each  $2.44, 
vol.  25.  John  Peckham,  $2,  vol.  24.  Israel  Buffin- 
ton,  agent,  Fall  River,  for  himself,  M.  Gould,  D. 
Chase,  M.  Chase,  L.  P.  Chase,  R.  Lincoln,  T.  Wilbur, 
A.  C.  Wilbur,  E.  Chase,  W.  F.  Wood,  M.  B.  Buffin- 
ton,  P.  Tripp,  M.  Buffinton,  2nd,  and  N.  Buffinton, 
each  $2,  vol.  25,  and  D.  Buffum,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  24.  Ra- 
chel Hoag,  per  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  25.  G.  F.  Read,  agent, 
Salem,  Mass.,  for  Jon.  Nichols,  D.  Buffum,  and  I. 
BufFum,  each  $2,  vol.  25.  Caleb  Bracken,  agent, 
Flushing,  Ohio,  for  J.  Holloway,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for 
D.  Holloway,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  25.  Harriet  D.  Medcalf, 
$2,  vol.  24. 


Friends'  Boarding-School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  Session  at  West-town  Board- 
ing-School,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  to  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street.  To  avoid  disappointment  in 
case  the  school  should  be  full,  the  names  of 
those  children  who  have  been  scholars,  and 
have  been  absent  one  session  or  more,  should 
be  re-entered  in  due  season. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  is  $40 
for  each  session,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  near  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
the  3rd,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should 
be  taken  or  sent  to  the  school  punctually  on 
the  days  designated. 

WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month. 
Those  who  wish  to  place  children  in  this 
School,  are  desired  to  make  early  application 
to 

Yardiey  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  month,  1851. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  of  Reading  in  the  Boys'  School 
at  West-town.  Application  may  be  made  to 
Enoch  Lewis,  or  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 

Philad.,  Tenth  mo.,  1851. 


Situation  Wanted. 

A  Friend,  aged  about  50  years,  wishes  a 
situation  in  a  Drug  or  Apothecary  store,  or 
other  business  in  which  he  could  make  him- 
self useful.  A  moderate  compensation  will  be 
required. 

Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  or  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  7lh  inst.,  William  J.  Jenks, 
and  Lydia  Ann,  daughter  of  Oliver  Martin,  all  of 
Philadelphia. 
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Edward  Alexander. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Continued  from  page  2G.) 

On  the  2d  of  Third  month,  he  held  a  public: 
meeting  in  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Lime- 
rick ;  and  on  the  18th,  one  in  the  hall  of  the 
Couniy  Court-house,  for  the  poor  inhabiiants 
of  Mary's  parish,  and  although  much  inlimi- 
daiion  was  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
to  prevent  it,  yet,  through  Divine  favour,  the 
meeting  ended  to  satisfaction. 

He  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  believed 
that  it  would  be  required  of  him  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  where 
none  of  the  members  of  our  Society  reside. 
He  left  home  on  the  22nd  of  Filth  monih  to 
perform  ihis  service.  On  the  24ih  he  writes, 
from  Clonmel — ««  I  am  returned  afier  being  at 
Kilkenny,  and  have  abundant  cause  for  thank- 
fulness to  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies,  inas- 
much  as  we  were  favoured  with  a  quiet,  sol- 
emn season  :  all  was  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion, as  great  indeed  were  ihe  doubts  and  fears 
wiih  which  my  mind  was  tried.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended  ;  some  very  respectable  per- 
sons were  there,  and  several  of  the  poorer 
class,  who  behaved  renarkably  well.  I  was 
helped  to  unburden  my  mind  ;  and  though  try- 
ing the  prosppct  had  been,  yet  surely  I  have 
renewed  cause  to  trust  in  the  Master,  who  still 
deals  with  me,  not  indeed  according  to  my 
deserts." 

He  left  home  on  the  1 9i Ii  of  Sixth  month, 
to  visit  the  families  belonging  to  County  Tip- 
perary  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  a -friend  of  Clonmel,  from  which  place 
he  writes — 

"Sixth  month  23rd. — We  commenced  our 
visit  yesterday.  I  have  renewed  cause  for 
thankfulness,  in  that  strength  is  mercifully  af- 
forded to  go  forward ;  and  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  my  being  in  my  right  place." 

"Sixth  month  26th. — Through  continued 
favour,  I  have  now  to  say  that  we  have  con- 
cluded our  visit  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  intend  going  to  Cahir  to-morrow 
morning,  where  I  do  not  apprehend  the  light- 
est part  of  the  service,  as  I  look  to  having  a 
public  meeting  there."  (It  was  held  on  the 
2°<ili.)  •'  We  have,  indeed,  renewed  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  who  is 
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abundant  in  loving-kindness  to  a  poor  unpro- 
fitable servant.  Oh,  may  He  make  me  sensi- 
ble of  my  own  unworthiness,  and  keep  me  so  ; 
for  I  have  been  favoured  to  get  on,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  to  my  humble  admiration  ; 
so  I  desire  that  we  may  reverently  return  Him 
the  praise  due  unto  His  ever-excellent  name  I" 
His  next  service  was  a  similar  visit  to  the 
families  of  Friends  in  Waterford,  from  which 
place  he  writes,  on  the  25th  of  Eighth  month 
— "Surely  we  have  continued  cause  to  thank 
and  bless  our  heavenly  Father,  for  his  mercies 
and  preservations,  which  I  believe  will  be  ac- 
cording as  we  endeavour  to  '  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments.'  Yesterday's  meet- 
ings were  exercising  seasons;  this  place  is 
greatly  stripped,  and  appears  likely  to  be  more 
so.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  meet- 
ing, Friends  were  requested  to  keep  their  seats, 
when  my  minule  was  read.  1  am  here  in  the 
way  of  my  duty  ;  very  poor  indeed,  and,  in 
degree,  made  sensible  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness. My  mind  is  under  much  exercise,  but 
it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Master  is  able  to  make  all  grace 
abound  towards  us,  when  He  sees  meet.  1 
am  favoured  with  peace  in  being  here  at  this 
lime:  oh  !  that  resignation  may  be  granted  to 
follow  the  Holy  Leader  through  the  depths,  for 
they  must  be  passed  through,  especially  in  this 
service  of  visiting  families  ;  and  we  know  that 
if  the  servant  is  to  be  where  the  Master  is,  it 
must,  in  many  instances,  be  in  a  very  low 
place.  He  is  crucified  in  many  hearts  ;  and 
in  others  there  reigns  the  form  of  godliness, 
without  the  power.  Such  being  the  state  of 
things,  there  cannot  be  much  rejoicing;  but  if 
I  am  mercifully  preserved,  I  hope  to  be  per- 
mitted to  feel  no  condemnation." 

"  Eighth  month  30th. — I  have  been  favour- 
ed to  get  on  so  far  to  my  satisfaction  and 
peace  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  favour  to  be  thus 
cared  for  and  helped  as  I  have  been  ;  may  we 
not  be  unmindful  of  our  many  mercies." 

"  Eighth  month  31st. —  I  have  concluded  on 
having  a  meeting  at  Piltown,  which  will  detain 
me  a  little  longer  from  home.  It  came  on  my 
mind  with  such  weight,  that  I  could  not  but 
give  up,  and  assuredly  there  is  no  peace  but 
in  obeying.  I  am  resigned  ;  but  have  no  pros- 
pect, at  present,  of  anything  beyond  that  ser- 
vice." 

The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  Pil- 
town, on  the  2nd  of  Ninth  month,  after  which 
he  returned  home  ;  but  again  left  it  on  the 
23id  ;  and  on  the  25th  he  had  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Mayfield. 

He  again  left  home  for  service  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  Eleventh 
month,  writes  from  Mountmellick,  "  1  feel  as 
if  I  were  in  my  right  place,  and  desire  to  be 
resigned  even  though  it  be  in  silent  sufTering, 
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or  viewing  in  Ihe  night  the  reigning  desolation. 
However,  I  know  the  Master  can  cause  the 
alarm  to  be  sounded  in  His  own  time,  and 
such  may  be  the  case  when  He  sees  meet  to 
order  it.  So  may  we,  who  know  these  things, 
continue  to  look  unto  Him,  who  has  hitherto 
marvellously  helped  us,  and  I  believe  He  will 
yet  enable  us  to  praise  Him  more,  and  serve 
Him  better." 

Mountrath,  Eleventh  month  18th. — I  have, 
through  unmerited  goodness,  to  acknowledge 
that  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped:  surely  we 
have  cause  humbly  to  thank  the  Author  of  all 
our  mercies.  We  ended  our  work  in  the  town 
of  Mountmellick  on  Fifih-day.  On  Fourth-day 
evening,  we  had  a  public  meeting,  which  was 
well  attended,  and,  I  trust,  a  favoured  season. 
On  Filth-day,  we  sat  with  a  few  Friends  with- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  Mountmellick,  and  left  for 
Ballinakill  and  Rathdowney;  visited  the  lew 
there,  and  left  for  this  place.  The  remaining 
places  are  Birr,  Rosciea,  and  Knock  ;  but,  as 
Friends'  families  are  so  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country,  I  cannot  say  what  time  it  may 
take  ere  we  see  them  all." 

He  attended  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  Dublin 
in  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  mouths;  and,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  was  engaged  in  performing 
visits  of  a  religious  nature  in  that  meeting. 

To  . 

Limericlc,  \lth  of  Second  mo.,  1835. 

 I  had  previously  heard  of  the  dear 

sufferer's  indisposition.  May  you  feel  your 
minds  stayed  upon  Him  whose  "  will  the  winds 
and  the  waves  obey,"  "whose  judgments  are 
unsearchable,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out." 
I  have  thought  thus  on  perusing  the  afflictive 
informaiion,  how  that  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet waxeth  louder  and  louder  ;  but  let  us  re- 
member where  ! — even  in  the  Lord's  holy 
mountain,  calling  us  up  into  it,  above  all  the 
cumbering  cares  and  concerns  of  this  fleeting, 
transitory  world,  the  fashion  of  which,  with  all 
pertaining  thereto,  quickly  passelh  away. 
May  we  be  increasingly  concerned  to  resort 
to  the  quiet  habitation,  and  be  favoured  to  feel 
a  growth  in  the  Divine  life,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Him  whose  kingdom  truly  is  not 
of  this  world.  What  a  privilege  to  be  thus 
invited,  even  through  afflictive  dispensations, 
to  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature ;  how 
powerfully  are  we  called  upon  to  come  daily 
more  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Cross  of  our  dear  Redeemer. 

To  . 

Mountmellick,  29th  of  Third  mo.,  1835. 

  Hearing  of  the  renewed  cause  of  grief, 

in  the  illness  of  ,  what  shall  I  say?  I 

trust  and  believe  that  you  will  be  supported 
through  the  waves  and  the  Lillows,  whilst  they 
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imy  be  passing  over  you.  May  the  afflictions, 
thus  meted  out  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  be  sanc- 
tified to  each  of  us,  and  eventually  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God,  whilst  we  are  mercifully  pre- 
served from  that  disposition  which  would  que- 
ry, 41  What  doest  thou  1" 

May  we  be  renewedly  humbled  under  the 
power  and  mercy  of  our  great  Creator,  and 
reduced  to  that  child-like  state  of  dependance, 
wherein  we  can  look  up  to  Him,  as  to  a  tender 
Father,  in  whom  we  can  trust  with  all  our 
hearts,  instead  of  leaning  to  our  own  under- 
standing. 

May  these  things  have  the  effect  of  deep- 
ening us  individually  in  the  root  of  Divine 
life,  and  be  more  sensible  that  the  root  bears 
us;  but  why  need  I  write  thus  to  thee,  only 
that  we  may  be  brought  into  humility,  wherein 
the  life  is  experienced,  which  is  indeed  "  more 
than  meat." 

In  the  Fourth  month,  1835,  he  was  libera- 
ted, by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
for  religious  services  in  Great  Britain.  Alter 
attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  he 
sailed  for  England,  and  writes,  "  Embarked 
from  Kingstown,  for  Liverpool,  at  five  o'clock, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  Filth  month, 
1835.  It  was  raining  and  blowing  when  we 
got  to  sea,  and,  as  the  night  advanced,  the 
wind  increased,  and  the  sea  began  to  run  high. 
Toward  midnight  we  were  greatly  tossed,  so 
that  I  could  not  lie  in  my  berth,  without  lean- 
ing my  hand  against  the  side  of  it. 

"  Being  unused  to  the  sea,  and  thus  unex- 
pectedly meeting  such  weather,  1  felt  at  first 
much  alarmed,  but  I  remembered  that  the 
Lord  still  '  commands  the  winds  and  the  wa- 
ters, and  they  obey  Him.'  'The  sea  is  His, 
and  He  made  it,  and  His  hands  formed  the 
dry  land.'  Some  such  Scriptures  as  these 
were  brought  to  my  remembrance,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  secret  persuasion  that  I  should 
not  perish  in  the  great  waters,  sustained  my 
poor  tried  mind  when  ready  to  faint, — so  good 
hath  the  Lord  been  to  a  truly  unprofitable 
servant.  Thus  tossed  I  longed  for  the  dawn 
of  the  morning,  when  we  ought  to  be  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  time  of  arrival)  at  our  desired 
port  about  six  o'clock  ;  but,  when  1  asked  if 
we  were  near  getting  in,  I  found  we  were  yet 
nearly  eighty  miles  ofF,  and  not  likely  to  reach 
our  destination  before  night.  The  wind  was 
against  us,  and  the  packet  nearly  out  of  coals. 
I  had  it  confirmed  in  my  experience,  that 
'  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters.'  Towards  evening  it  had 
got  calm,  and  we  were  favoured  to  get  up  to 
the  quay  about  nine  o'clock.  I  found  they 
were  beginning  to  be  doubtful  of  our  safety, 
and  some  were  almost  ready  to  conclude  they 
would  never  see  us.  I  desire  to  regard  the 
whole  as  a  lesson  of  deep  instruction  to  my- 
self; for  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  as  I  experi- 
enced some  suffering  in  the  midst  of  out- 
wardly contending  elements,  so  I  should 
also  have  to  experience  inward  and  spiritual 
conflicts  on  divers  accounts  ;  but  that  if  I  was 
faithful,  as  I  had  experienced  preservation  in 
the  outward,  so  I  should  also  in  the  inward, 
all  which  has  been  brought  to  pass  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner;  and  truly  it  is  in  the 
deeps  that  the  Lord's  wonders  are  to  be  seen 


in  both  ways;  and  as  He  delivers  from  one 
dreadful  scene,  so  He  does  from  another;  and 
thus  He  is  to  be  '  praised  for  His  goodness, 
and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

The  island  of  Hawaii,  or  Owyhee,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  it  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  being  about  one  hundred  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  eighty  miles 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The  interior  of 
the  island  consists  of  a  table-land  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  edges  of 
which  are  situated  the  three  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Mauna  Kea  on  the  east,  Mauna  Loa 
at  the  south-western  corner,  and  Mauna  Hual- 
alai  on  the  western  side,  the  two  last  being 
still  active. 

The  ever  active  volcanic  crater  of  Kilanea 
occupies  a  shoulder,  or  terrace,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mauna  Loa.  Mauna  Loa  was  as- 
cended, in  December,  1840,  by  a  party  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, and  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  that 
expedition  that  the  following  notice  is  taken. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  is  given  by  them 
as  13,760  feet.  After  considerable  labour 
the  platform  on  which  Kilanea  is  situated,  at 
a  height  of  about  4U00  feet  above  the  sea,  was 
attained.  At  this  point  Mauna  Loa  rose  up 
in  all  its  proportions. 

"  The  whole  dome  appeared  of  a  bronze 
colour,  and  its  uninterrupted  smooth  outline 
was  relieved  against  the  deep  blue  of  a  tropi- 
cal sky.  Masses  of  clouds  were  floating 
around  it,  throwing  their  shadows  distinctly 
on  its  sides,  to  which  they  gave  occasional 
relief  and  variety.  There  was  a  bluish  haze 
resting  on  the  plain,  that  apparently  gave  it 
great  distance,  though  this  was  partially  coun- 
teracted by  the  distinctiveness  of  the  dome." 

The  party  now  approached  the  crater  of 
Kilanea. 

"Vapour  issuing  from  numerous  cracks 
showed  that  we  were  passing  over  ground  be- 
neath which  fire  was  raging.  The  rushing  of 
the  wind  past  us  was  as  if  it  were  drawn  in- 
wards to  support  the  combustion  of  some 
mighty  conflagration.  When  the  edge  is 
reached,  the  extent  of  the  cavity  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  its  depth  became  sensible  by  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  some  of  our  party 
who  had  already  descended.  The  vastness 
thus  made  sensible  transfixes  the  mind  with 
astonishment,  and  every  instant  the  impression 
of  grandeur  and  magnitude  increases.  To 
give  an  idea  of  its  capacity,  the  city  of  New 
York  might  be  placed  within  it,  and  when  at 
its  bottom  would  be  hardly  noticed ;  for  it  is 
three  and  a  half  miles  long,  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  over  a  thousand  feet  deep.  A  black 
ledge  surrounds  it  at  the  depth  of  660  feet, 
and  thence  to  the  bottom  is  384  feet.  The 
boitom  looks,  in  the  day-lime,  like  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins.  The  descent  to  the  ledge 
appears  to  the  sight  a  short  and  easy  task,  but 
it  takes  an  hour  to  accomplish.    .    .    .  All 


usual  ideas  of  volcanic  craters  are  dissipated 
upon  seeing  this.  There  is  no  elevated  cone, 
no  igneous  matter,  or  rocks  ejecied  beyond 
the  rim.  The  banks  appear  as  if  built  of 
massive  blocks,  which  are  in  places  clothed 
with  terns,  nourished  by  the  issuing  vapours. 
What  is  wonderful  in  the  day  becomes  ten 
times  more  so  by  night.  The  immense  pool 
of  cherry-red  liquid  lava,  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  illuminates  the  whole  expanse,  and 
flows  in  all  directions  like  water,  while  an 
illuminated  cloud  hangs  over  it  like  a  vast 
canopy." 

"  The  crater  contains  two  lakes  of  liquid 
lava,  the  larger  of  which  is  estimated  at  1500 
feet  long,  and  1000  feet  wide.  At  a  height  of 
500  feet  above  the  larger  lake  the  light  was  so 
strong  that  the  smallest  print  could  be  read. 

"  I  was  struck  (says  the  narrator)  with  the 
absence  of  any  noise,  except  a  low  murmuring, 
like  that  which  is  heard  from  the  boiling  of  a 
thick  liquid.  The  ebullition  was  (as  is  the 
case  where  the  heat  is  applied  to  one  side  of 
a  vessel)  most  violent  near  the  northern  side. 
The  vapour  and  steam  that  were  constantly 
escaping  were  so  rarefied  as  not  to  impede  the 
view,  and  only  became  visible  in  the  bright 
cloud  above  us,  which  seemed  to  sink  and  rise 
alternately.  We  occasionally  perceived  stones, 
or  masses  of  red-hot  matter,  ejected  to  the 
height  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  falling  back 
into  the  lake  again.  The  lake  was  apparently 
rising,  and  wanted  but  a  few  feet  of  overflow- 
ing its  banks.  The  immense  space  which  I 
have  described  the  crater  as  covering,  is  gra- 
dually filled  with  the  fluid  mass  of  lava  to  a 
certain  point,  above  which  the  walls,  or  the 
surrounding  soil,  are  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  pressure;  it  then  finds  vent  by  an  erup- 
tion, previous  to  which,  however,  a  large  part 
that  is  next  to  the  walls  of  the  crater  has,  in 
a  measure,  become  cooled,  and  remains  fixed 
at  the  level  it  has  attained.  After  the  erup- 
tion, the  central  mass  therefore  alone  subsides 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  aud  leaves  the  por- 
tion that  has  become  solid  forming  a  kind  of 
terrace  or  shelf;  this  is  what  constitutes  the 
'  black  ledge,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  crater.  Its  surface  is  compa- 
ratively level,  though  somewhat  uneven,  and 
is  generally  coated  with  a  vitreous,  and  in 
some  places  a  scoriaceous  lava,  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick,  very  brittle.  .  .  . 
The  crackling  noise  made  in  walking  over 
this  crisp  surface  (like  a  coating  of  blue  and 
yellow  glass)  resembles  that  made  by  treading 
on  frozen  snow  in  very  cold  weather.  Here 
and  there  are  seen  dark  pits  and  vaulted  cav- 
erns with  heated  air  rushing  from  them.  Large 
and  extended  cracks  are  passed  over,  the  air 
issuing  from  which,  at  a  temperature  of  180°, 
is  almost  stifling.  Masses  are  surmounted  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  accumulated  weight  of 
a  few  persons  would  cause  to  topple  over,  and 
plunge  into  the  fiery  pool  beneath. 
From  many  places  on  the  black  ledge  a  bluish 
smoke  was  seen  issuing,  smelling  strongly  of 
sulphur,  and  marked  by  an  efflorescence  of  a 
white  tasteless  powder  among  the  cavities  ; 
this  it  was  difficult  to  detach  without  scalding 
i he  fingers.  There  were  many  cracks  where 
our  sticks  were  set  on  fire,  and  some  places  in 
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the  vaulted  chambers  beneath  where  the  rock 
might  be  seen  red-hot.  The  black  ledge  is  of 
various  widths,  from  600  to  2000  (eet.  It 
exiends  all  around  the  cavity,  but  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  pass  around  that  portion  of  it  near 
the  burning  lake,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
stifling  fumes,  but  of  the  intense  heat.  In  re- 
turning from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  to 
the  point  where  we  began  the  ascent,  we  were 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes  of  what  we  consid- 
ered hard  walking,  and  in  another  hour  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  bank."    .    .  . 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  black  ledge 
there  was  a  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  cra- 
ter, where  a  portion  of  the  ledge  had  fallen  in 
and  afforded  an  inclined  plane  to  the  bottom. 
Two  of  the  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
floor  of  the  crater  by  this  means. 

"  Like  the  black  ledge,  it  was  not  found  to 
have  the  level  and  even  surface  it  had  appear- 
ed from  above  to  possess  ;  hillocks  and  ridges, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  ran  across  it, 
and  were  in  some  places  so  perpendicular  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  pass  over  them.  The 
distance  they  traversed  below  was  deceptive, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  it  but 
by  the  time  it  took  to  walk  it,  which  was  up- 
wards of  two  hours  from  the  north  extreme  of 
the  bottom  to  the  margin  of  the  large  lake.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  reach  this  lake  on  ac- 
count of  its  overflowing  at  short  intervals, 
which  does  not  afford  the  fluid  m;iss  time  to 
cool.  The  nearest  approach  that  any  one  of  the 
party  made  to  it  at  this  time  was  about  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  feet ;  they  were  then 
near  enough  to  burn  their  shoes  and  light  their 
sticks  in  the  lava,  which  had  overflowed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night.  The  smaller  lake 
was  well  viewed  from  a  slight  eminence. 
This  lake  was  slightly  in  action  ;  the  globules 
(if  large  masses  of  red  fluid  lava,  several  tons 
in  weight,  can  be  so  called)  were  seen  heaving 
up  at  regular  intervals  six  or  eight  feet  in 
height ;  and  smaller  ones  were  thrown  up  to  a 
much  greater  elevation.  At  the  distance  of 
fifty  feet  no  gases  were  to  be  seen,  nor  was 
any  steam  evident  ;  yet  a  thin  smoke,  like  va- 
pour, arose  from  the  whole  fluid  surface:  no 
puffs  of  smoke  were  perceived  at  any  time." 

From  time  to  time  the  surface  of  the  heated 
fluid  would  crack  and  exhibit  a  bright  red 
glare.  From  these  cracks  streams  of  lava 
issued,  so  as  gradually  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lake,  and  to  drive  the  observers 
from  their  position. 

The  exploring  party,  having  satisfied  their 
curiosity  at  the  volcano  of  Kilanea,  proceeded 
to  complete  the  task  of  ascending  Mauna  Loa. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty. 

The  terminal  crater  is  thus  described  : — 

"  This  crater,  or  rather  craters — for  there 
are  two  separated  by  a  narrow  partition  of 
compact  lava  and  clinkers — is  an  immense  de- 
pression, with  an  elevated  brim  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  which  gradually  nar- 
rows by  successive  ledges  to  the  depth  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  feet.  It  has  been  dormant 
for  many  years,  but  is  still  filled  with  fissures 
and  caverns,  which  emit  steam  and  sulphure- 
ous vapours." 

It  took  an  hour  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  which  was  effected  (by  some  of  the 


party  only)  on  the  east  side,  among  large 
blocks  of  lava. 

"  There  (says  the  narrative)  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  huge  clinkers  and  ridges,  running 
generally  north  and  south  in  lines  across  the 
crater;  between  these  was  the  pahoikoi,  or 
smooth  lava.  They  passed  over  these  obstruc- 
tions to  the  south-west,  and  found  in  places 
many  salts,  among  which  were  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Four  fifths  of  the 
way  across  was  a  hill  two  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  scoriae  and  pumice,  with  fissures 
emitting  sulphurous  acid  gas.  To  the  west 
was  a  plain  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  all 
emitting  more  or  less  steam  and  gas.  They 
found  the  west  wall  perpendicular;  its  lower 
strata  were  composed  of  a  gray  basalt.  For 
three-fourths  of  the  distance  up,  it  had  a  dingy 
yellow  colour  ;  above  this  there  are  a  number 
of  thin  layers,  apparently  dipping  to  the  south- 
west with  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Many 
steam-cracks  on  the  north-east  side  were  also 
visited,  from  which  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas  were  omitted  ;  no  hydrogen  was  found  in 
the  gas,  which  extinguished  flame  without 
producing  explosion." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Taste  Not— Handle  Not. 

About  the  year  1776,  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  ought  to  be  written  on  adamant. 
In  the  wars  of  New  England  with  the  abori- 
gines, the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  early  be- 
came friends  of  the  English.  Their  favourite 
grounds  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  (now 
the  Thames)  between  New  London  and  Nor- 
wich. A  small  remnant  of  the  Mohegans  still 
exist,  and  they  are  scarcely  protected  in  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  favourite 
domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
government  of  this  tribe  became  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  the  celebrated  chief  Uncas. 
During  the  lime  of  my  father's  mercantile 
prosperity,  he  had  employed  several  Indians 
of  this  tiibe  in  hunting  animals  whose  skins 
were  valuable  for  their  furs. 

Among  these  hunters  there  was  one  named 
Zachary,  of  the  royal  race,  an  excellent  hunter, 
but  as  drunken  and  worthless  an  Indian  as 
ever  lived.  When  he  had  somewhat  passed 
the  age  of  fifty,  several  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  stood  between  Zachary  and  the 
throne  of  his  tribe,  died,  and  he  found  himself 
with  only  one  life  between  himself  and  the 
empire.  At  this  moment  his  better  genius  re- 
sumed its  sway,  and  he  reflected  seriously, 
"  How  can  such  a  drunken  wretch  as  I  am 
aspire  to  be  a  chief  of  this  honourable  race? 
What  will  my  people  say? — and  how  will  the 
shades  of  my  noble  ancestors  look  down  in- 
dignant upon  such  a  base  successor?  Can  I 
succeed  to  the  great  Uncas?  I  will  drink  no 
more!"  He  solemnly  resolved  never  again 
to  taste  any  drink  but  water,  and  he  kept  his 
resolution. 

I  had  heard  this  story,  and  did  not  entirely 
believe  it ;  for  young  as  I  was,  I  already  par- 
took of  the  prevailing  contempt  for  Indians. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  annual  election 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  (then)  colony 
was  held  at  Hartford,  the  capital.    My  father 


attended  officially,  and  it  was  customary  for 
the  chief  of  the  Mohegans  also  to  attend. 
Z  ichary  had  succeeded  to  the  rule  of  his  tribe. 
My  father's  house  was  situated  about  mid-way 
on  the  road  between  Mohegan  and  Hartford, 
and  the  old  chief  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  a 
few  days  before  the  election,  and  dining  with 
his  brother  Governor.  One  day  the  mischiev- 
ous thought  struck  me  to  try  the  old  man's 
temperance.  The  family  were  sealed  at  din- 
ner, and  there  was  excellent  home-brewed 
beer  on  the  table.    I  addressed  the  old  chief ; 

"Zachary,  this  beer  is  excellent — will  you 
taste  it?" 

The  old  man  dropped  his  knife  and  fork, 
leaned  forward  with  a  stern  intensity  of  ex- 
pression— his  black  eye,  sparkling  with  indig- 
nation, was  fixed  on  me. 

"  John,"  said  he,  "  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  doing.  You  are  serving  the  devil, 
boy  !  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  an  Indian? 
I  tell  you  that  I  am,  and  that  if  I  should  but 
taste  your  beer,  I  could  not  stop  till  I  got  to 
rum,  and  again  become  the  contemptible 
drunken  wretch  your  father  remembers  me  lo 
have  been.  John,  while  you  live,  never  again 
tempt  a  man  to  break  a  good  resolution." 

Socrates  never  uttered  a  more  valuable  pre- 
cept. Demosthenes  could  not  have  given  it  in 
mote  solemn  tones  of  eloquence.  I  was  thun- 
derstruck. My  parents  were  deeply  affected; 
they  looked  at  each  other,  at  me,  and  at  the 
venerable  Indian,  with  deep  feelings  of  awe 
and  respect.  They  afterwards  frequently  re- 
minded me  of  the  scene,  and  charged  me  never 
lo  forget  it.  Zachary  lived  to  pass  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  sacredly  kept  his  resolution.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  royal  burial-place  of  his 
tribe,  near  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Yantic, 
the  western  branch  of  the  Thames,  in  Nor- 
wich, on  land  now  owned  by  my  friend  Calvin 
Goddard,  E-q.  I  visited  the  grave  of  the  old 
chief  lately,  and  repeated  to  myself  his  inesti- 
mable lesson. — Col.  Trumbull's  Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Making  Hooks  and  Eyes. — The  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post  has  a  letter  from  a  correspond- 
ent in  Connecticut,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  interesting  extract: — 

Upon  the  premises  we  were  shown  the 
works  of  the  Waterbury  Hook  and  Eye  Com- 
pany, where  a  capital  of  $16,000  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes.  Here 
were  arranged  long  rows  of  little  machines 
about  the  size  of  small  washstands,  under 
which  a  constant  shower  of  these  little  femin- 
ine conveniences  was  pouring  down,  but  from 
what  cause  or  by  what  agency  it  was  difficult 
to  conjecture.  Upon  a  closer  inspection  a 
large  spool  of  wire  was  perceived  revolving 
slowly  in  its  rear,  growing  shorter  inch  by 
inch  in  mechanical  harmony  with  the  machin- 
ery, while  iron  fingers  curiously  articulated, 
were  ready  to  grasp  the  severed  fragment,  and 
pass  it  along  from  change  to  change  until  it 
finally  dropped  into  the  receptacle  beneath,  a 
perfect  hook  or  eye,  ready  for  use. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  each  machine 
was  instinct  with  life  and  intelligence.  The 
power  of  speech  appeared  to  be  all  that  was 
lacking  to  complete  the  delusion.  There  were 
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but  four  or  five  men  in  the  room,  who  passed 
around  occasionally  from  one  stand  lo  the 
oilier,  to  oil  the  machinery,  to  supply  new  wire 
when  ihe  previous  spool  was  consumed,  or  lo 
empiy  the  vessels  when  filled  by  the  silvery- 
shower.  The  whole  performance  more  resem- 
bled a  voluniary  process  of  nature  than  the 
result  of  mechanical  art.  The  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  these  machines,  seem- 
ed to  me  curiously  like  lo  that  of  the  gardener 
who  plants  his  peach  stones,  which,  after  many 
days,  sprout,  grow  into  a  tree,  blossom,  and 
finally  bear  peaches,  which,  when  ripe,  drop 
from  their  branches,  and  are  gathered  for  use. 

Richard  Shacklcton's  Letters. 
To  D.  C. 
Ballitore,  14th  of  Twelfth  month,  1779. 

My  dear  Cousin, — 

1  am  lavoured  with  thine  of  6th  instant, 
which  is  very  acceptable.  We  are  concerned 
thai  thou  hasi  been  so  much  indisposed  ;  1  wish 
it  may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  that 
thou  be  favoured  (after  all  thy  past  troubles) 
wiih  a  portion  of  health  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  enjoy  thy  near  connexions,  partakers  of  the 
same  blessings.  However,  if  it  seem  meet  to 
Infinite  VV'jsdom  that  our  tranquillity  be  dis- 
turbed, that  the  lives  of  our  dearest  friends 
and  relations  be  touched,  and  that  adversity  in 
one  shape  or  other  be  our  lot,  what  can  we 
poor,  weak  creatures  do,  but  in  all  lowliness 
submit  to  the  Hand  which  smites,  seeking  with 
filial  fear  and  solicitude  to  place  ourselves  and 
those  we  love,  under  the  Divine  protection, 
and  leave  the  issue  of  all  to  a  merciful  Crea- 
tor? Let  us  not  anticipate  trouble.  'Suffi- 
cient to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Every 
cloud  that  gathets  does  not  burst  into  a  storm. 
As  sometimes  troubles  come  upon  us  which 
we  did  not  expect,  so  at  other  times  the  cala- 
mity which  we  feared  is  suspended  or  averted. 
Through  all,  the  Almighty  Arm  is  sufficient  to 
defend  from  above,  and  to  support  underneath. 
Be  sure  nothing  happens  to  his  children,  with- 
out his  providence,  and  if  they  but  keep  close 
enough  to  him,  and  wait  with  all  diligence 
upon  him,  he  will  assuredly  minister  to  them 
consolation  adequate  to  their  necessities.  And 
this  I  am  persuaded  has  been  thy  repeated 
experience. 

1  understand  that  Thomas  Colley  is  return- 
ed in  peace  and  safety,  having  visited  such  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  as  he  could  get  him- 
self conveyed  to,  in  these  perilous,  turbulent 
times,  and  that  he  had  found  acceptance  among 
the  people,  and  a  door  of  utterance.  He  re- 
turned ([  suppose)  a  satisfactory  account  of 
his  visit,  to  the  Morning  Meeting  of  London. 
I  think  in  any  chronicles  of  the  history  of  our 
Society,  there  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  a 
greater  instance  of  entire  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion than  this  visit  of  this  dear,  simple,  worthy 
man  at  such  a  time. 

I  have  read  John  Griffith's  journal,  very 
entertaining  and  edifying  it  is;  but  the  low, 
degenerate  state  in  which  he  describes  our 
poor  Society  to  be,  must  leave  sorrowful  traces 
on  a  tender,  feeling  mind.  Yet  these  sensa- 
tions may  be  profitable,  tending  to  bring  us 


into  sufTering  with  the  Seed,  and  to  stimulate 
us  to  seek  diligently  after  best  Help,  that  we 
may  not  by  indolence  and  disobedience  be 
treasuring  up  wralh  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
but  be  enabled  to  do  each  our  duty  in  our  day, 
by  simply  acting  and  living  according  to 
knowledge  revealed,  and  lay  up  good  treasure, 
against  that  day,  in  which  the  Lord  Almighty 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds. 

I  am,  my  dear  D.  C.'s  very  affectionate 
friend  and  kinsman, 

R.  S. 


From  W.  Annistead's  Select  Miscellanies. 

Observations  on  the  Disuse  of  Music  in  Reli- 
gions Worship. 

"  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also:  I  will  sing  with 
the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understand- 
ing also." — (1  Cor.  xiv.  15.) 

To  those  who  believe  that  they  can  neither 
preach,  pray,  nor  sing,  in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner, without  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  S | > i fit,  ihe  use  of  artificial  music,  vocal 
or  instrumental,  even  the  simplest  that  can  be 
devUed,  must  be  irrelevant.  It  is  accordingly 
declined  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  devotions,  lest  it  should  super- 
sede those  qualifications  for  which  they  are 
engaged  reverently  to  wait  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh,  that  they  may  be  enabled  either  to 
preach,  pray,  or  sing,  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also  :  or  if  not  especially 
gifted  or  required  to  perform  either  of  these 
duties  in  an  audible  manner,  that  they  may  be 
employed  in  solemn  attendance  on  the  imme- 
diate teaching  and  ministrations  of  the  good 
word  of  life,  in  themselves,  or  as  it  may  be 
administered  through  prepared  and  appointed 
instruments,  in  whose  solemn  exercises  they 
may  thus  become  capable  of  uniting  in  spirit 
to  their  own  edification. 

Friends  are  a  people  brought  forth  under  the 
cross  in  a  remarkable  degree;  many  requisi- 
tions of  duty  of  which  they  are  made  sensible, 
have  involved  a  measure  of  suffering  and  sac- 
rifice that  appears,  to  the  eyes  of  human  rea- 
son, greatly  to  exceed  the  proportionable 
magnitude  of  the  subjects  to  which  such  ap- 
prehended duty  is  attached.  The  declining  to 
take  off  a  hat  as  an  act  of  complaisance  to  a 
fellow  creature,  or  to  any  assemblage  of  fellow 
creatures,  because  it  is  a  token  of  homage  due 
only  lo  the  Creator ;  the  addressing  of  persons 
by  their  proper  names  only,  when  no  especial 
relation,  natural  or  civil,  admits  of  a  further 
distinction,  because  more  consistent  with  Gos- 
pel simplicity  than  the  epithets  of  modern 
limes;  the  use  of  a  singular  pronoun  loan 
individual  because  the  adoption  of  the  plural 
was  originally  derived  from  the  corrupt  source 
of  pride  or  adulation;  the  substitution  of  nu- 
merical distinctions  for  the  heathen  names  of 
days  and  months,  because  the  use  of  the  latter 
is  not  strictly  consonant  with  the  renunciation 
of  all  idolatrous  practices  ;  and  lastly,  the  ab- 
staining from  the  exercise  of  a  most  attractive 
art  (that  of  music),  even  as  a  serious  recrea- 
tion, or  engagement,  because  of  its  obviously 
ensnaring  tendency,  are  all  peculiarities  in 


which  they  cannot  expect  the  concurrence  of 
other  Christian  professors,  who  have  not  been 
made  equally  sensible  of  a  religious  obligation 
to  the  observance  of  them.  It  is  enough  for 
those  who  have  been  made  so,  to  submit  with- 
out hesitation,  whether  they  may  or  may  not 
be  able  fully  to  apprehend  all  ihe  purposes  of 
unerring  Wisdom,  in  dictating  such  observance 
to  a  people  who  have  been  raised  up  in  these 
latter  days  to  bear  a  distinguished  testimony 
lo  the  immediate  government  of  Christ  in  his 
purely  spiritual  appearance. 

It  is  observable  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  New  Testament  of  instrumental  music  ex- 
cept in  the  Apocalypse,  where  harps  are  de- 
scribed, as  are  also  golden  vials  full  of  odours, 
ihe  one  as  significant  of  the  praises,  (he  oiher 
of  the  prayers  of  the  saints;  and  certainly  not 
proposed  as  models  for  our  imitation.  That 
vocal  music  was  practised  by  the  primitive 
disciples  and  their  blessed  Master,  is  no  proof 
that  it  remains  to  be  an  instituted  pari  of  reli- 
gious worship  except  under  such  qualifications 
as  undoubtedly  accompanied  the  performance 
of  it,  when  thus  aided  by  the  presence  and  ihe 
example  of  him  who  alone  fulfilled  all  righte- 
ousness, both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
dispensalion.  As  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
was  probably  performed  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
after  the  Paschal  supper ;  which  from  that  lime 
forward  became  commemorative,  as  it  was  be- 
fore typical,  of  him  who  is  ihe  Lamb  slain 
from  ihe  foundation  of  the  world,  though  ac- 
cording to  the  apprehensions  of  Friends,  not 
designed  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  second  coming  in 
spirit,  as  the  everlasiing  Head  of  his  own 
Church. 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  indeed,  mu- 
sic, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  espe- 
cially recognized;  and  while  sanctioned  by 
Divine  authority,  was  confessedly  a  most  im- 
pressive sign  of  devotional  affections  ;  but,  like 
all  external  signs,  it  is  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  substance  which  it  was  intend- 
ed lo  indicate,  and,  in  common  with  some 
others,  of  the  most  legitimate  character,  it  has 
been  much  exhibited  in  this  state  of  separation 
during  many  ages  of  the  professing  Christian 
church.  If  then,  a  company  of  sincere  be- 
lievers have  apprehended  themselves  called 
upon  to  bear  testimony  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice to  the  essential  enjoyment  of  ihe  substance, 
as  separable  from  the  shadow  or  sign,  when 
the  latter  is  not  renewedly  dictated  by  a  degree 
of  spiritual  influence;  may  they  be  faithful  to 
their  trust,  leaving  others  at  equal  liberty  toseek 
the  substance,  through  ihe  medium  of  the  sign, 
who  believe  they  are  best  maintained  in  such 
conjunction,  unless  experience  shall  conduct 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  more  excellent 
way. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Compassion— Kindness. 

What  unprecedented  compassion  is  that, 
which  was  exemplified  in  the  redemption  of 
man — "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.    For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
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into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world  ;  but  that 
the  world  thiough  him  might  be  saved." — 
(John  iii.  16,  17.) 

Man  is  fallen  by  disobedience  into  a  state 
of  alienation  from  God,  unable  in  his  unrege- 
nerme  state  to  love  his  blessed  Creator,  yet  in 
marvellous  condescension  to  him,  even  in  this 
condition  of  depravity,  the  blessed  Mediator 
was  sent  to  be  "  a  sacrifice  for  sin,"  that  all 
who  are  willing  to  take  up  their  cross  and  fol- 
low him  in  the  way  of  his  leadings  out  of  a 
stale  of  corruption,  may  live  with  him  in  right- 
eousness and  glory. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  bless- 
ed Lord  did  not  come  in  that  prepared  body 
to  save  us  in  our  sins,  irrespective  of  our  la- 
bours and  travails  of  spirit,  but  lhat  it  is  only 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  buried  with  him  in 
baptism,  that  have  a  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, and  having  been  redeemed  from  sin,  are 
made  partakers  with  him  in  eternal  life. 
Though  to  the  natural  mind  this  great  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  man,  may  appear  as 
foolishness,  and  by  the  careless  and  incredu- 
lous receive  very  little  consideration,  yet  the 
thoughtful  and  obedient  as  they  increase  in 
heavenly  wisdom,  can  somewhat  realize  the 
truth  of  this  declaration  of  the  Most  High, — 
"As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." 

When  individuals  become  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  and  are  found 
travailing  for  the  best  interests  of  others,  their 
actions  only  can  be  based  on  true  kindness; 
while  every  outward  show  of  friendship,  atten- 
tion, or  worldly  advancement,  if  calculated  to 
allure  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
which  can  alone  lead  to  life,  is  very  far  from 
real  kindness,  for  which  many  may  sorrow- 
fully mistake  it. 

Much  consideration  should  attend  parents 
respecting  the  proper  management  of  their  be- 
loved offspring.  Actual  kindness  does  by  no 
means  imply  a  course  of  unrestrained  indul- 
gence; but  would  lead  all  who  are  entrusted 
with  those  tender  charges  of  connubial  affec- 
tion, so  to  mingle  moral  and  religious  restraint 
with  their  indulgences,  as  to  enable  them,  when 
more  advanced  in  life,  to  submit  with  greater 
cheerfulness  to  the  necessary  discipline  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  To  the  young,  the  well  timed 
and  gentle  reproof,  is  often  attended  with  salu- 
tary results,  and  may  prove  like  rubbing  off 
one  of  those  buds,  which  if  permitted  to  grow, 
might  increase  ultimately  to  a  formidable 
branch,  not  easily  removed,  that  would  pro- 
duce much  wild  and  bitter  fruit. 

How  necessary  then  that  parents  be  early 
awakened  to  their  responsibilities,  that  they 
seek  both  by  consistent  example  and  neces- 
sary precept  to  lead  those  tender  recipients  of 
instruction  in  the  way  that  they  should  go.  It 
is  of  course  obligatory  to  endeavour  to  provide 
proper  food  and  raiment  for  their  earthly  com- 
fort and  sustenance  ;  but  of  vital  importance 
instrumental! y  to  labour  as  far  as  a  right  qua- 
lification is  given,  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
souls  up  to  eternal  life.  If  parents  come  short 
in  this,  and  permit  their  children  to  indulge 
unreproved  in  wanton  and  corrupting  excesses, 
however  specious  their  affections  and  tender- 


ness may  appear,  their  conduct  to  them  must 
come  very  far  short  of  real  kindness,— and  the 
language  may  eventually  sound  in  their  ears 
—  What  hast  thou  done  with  those  precious 
lambs  that  were  committed  to  thy  care? 

Real  and  substantial  kindness  then,  implies 
not  only  a  proper  attention  to  the  outward 
wishes,  comforts  and  necessities  of  our  friends, 
and  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  mankind  at 
large;  but  strikes  its  sustaining  root  far  deep- 
er, and  is  found  always  primarily  seeking  the 
eternal  welfare  of  all. 

State  of  New  York. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Sinrcilic  Inscriptioas. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  may  recollect 
the  account  given  in  a  former  volume,  of  the 
inscriptions  on  ihe  Hisn  Ghorab,  a  castle  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Aiabia,  near  the  port  ol 
Aden.  These  inscriptions  were  attempted  to 
be  deciphered  by  an  English  clergyman, 
Charles  Forster,  the  author  of  a  learned  and 
curious  book  on  the  historical  geography  of 
Arabia.  He  supposed  that  they  were  written 
in  the  language  of  the  patriarchs,  and  that 
they  belonged  to  the  time  of  Job  and  Abra- 
ham, and  he  gave  what  he  persuaded  himself 
was  the  translation  of  these  pi  imseval  records. 
His  views  have  been  much  controverted  ;  and 
the  oriental  scholars  both  of  England  and  the 
continent,  looked  upon  the  translations  as 
doubtful,  and  unsupported  by  sufficient  autho- 
rity. Be  lhat  as  it  may, — and  it  is  a  subject 
w  hich  few  men  living  are  qualified  to  decide, — 
the  author  of  these  researches  has  continued 
his  investigations,  and  fn  a  late  work  gives  an 
account  of  some  remarkable  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.  We  give  the 
statement  of  the  discovery  of  these  inscriptions 
in  his  own  language.  "  It  is  now  somewhat 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  years,  since  a 
merchant  of  Alexandria,  Cosmas,  by  name, 
from  his  voyages  to  India,  surnamed  Indico- 
pleustes,  visited  on  foot  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  ; 
and  was  the  first  to  discover,  or  at  least  to 
make  known  to  the  world,  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  the  existence,  upon  all  the  rocks  at  the 
various  resting  places  throughout  that  uninha- 
bited wilderness,  of  numerous  inscriptions  in 
a  then,  as  now,  unknown  character  and  lan- 
guage. By  certain  Jews  who  formed  part  of 
his  company,  and  who  professed  to  understand 
and  interpret  their  meaning,  these  inscriptions, 
Cosmas  further  relates,  were  assigned  to  the 
age  of  Moses  and  the  Exode,  and  ascribed  to 
their  own  ancestors,  the  ancient  Israelites, 
during  their  wanderings  '  in  the  desert  of  Sin.' 
The  high  antiquity  implied  by  this  Jewish  tra- 
dition, was  corroborated  to  the  eye  of  the 
Egyptian  voyager  by  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance: namely,  that  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  question  were  upon  the  broken-off  rocks, 
lying  scattered  over  the  valleys  ;  rocks  which 
had  fallen  at  unknown  periods,  from  the  cliffs 
above,  self-evidently  by  reason  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  winter  torrents  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.  For,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  (hat  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  fallen  fragments  still  in 
being,  in  several  instances  are  found  inverted, 


it  follows  that  the  writing  had  been  engraved 
before  the  rocks  were  broken  off." 

This  curious  account  did  not  for  many  cen- 
turies attract  the  attention  to  which  it  was 
entitled.  The  passage  across  the  Desert  of 
Sin  was  not  explored  by  any  compeieni  Euro- 
pean traveller,  till  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, when  the  famous  traveller,  Dr.  Richard 
Pococke,  and  after  him  the  elder  Niebuhr  ex- 
amined and  copied  many  of  these  inscriptions. 
In  the  year  1820,  an  English  traveller  named 
Gray  brought  home  nearly  200  fairly  copied 
Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Many  other  European 
visiters  contributed  to  the  stock  of  these  in- 
scriptions ;  and  in  1840,  a  learned  German 
who  is  now  no  more,  Professor  Beer,  of  Leip- 
sic,  published  a  selection  of  these  inscriptions 
with  an  attempted  translation  and  alphabet. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  these  anti- 
quities. 

"  The  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Sinai  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  in  Ihe  valleys  and  hills,  which, 
branching  out  from  its  roots,  run  towards  the 
north-west,  to  (he  vicinity  of  the  eastern  >hore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  insomuch  that  travellers 
now-a-days  from  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  town  of  Suez,  whatever  route  they 
take  (for  there  are  many),  will  see  these  in- 
scriptions upon  the  rocks  of  most  of  the  valleys 
through  which  ihey  pass,  to  within  half  a  day's 
journey,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  coast.  Besides 
these  localities,  similar  inscriptions  are  met 
with,  and  those  in  great  numbers,  on  Mount 
Serbal,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  above-named 
routes  ;  as  also,  but  more  rarely,  in  some  val- 
leys to  the  south  of  Mount  Sinai  itself. 

"But  the  valley  which,  beyond  all  the  rest, 
claims  special  notice,  is  that  which  stretches 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  for  the  space  of  three 
hours'  journey  (six  or  seven  miles)  in  a  south- 
ern direction.  Here  to  the  left  of  the  road 
the  traveller  finds  a  chain  of  steep  sandstone 
rocks,  perpendicular  as  walls,  which  allord 
shelter  at  mid-day  and  in  the  afternoon  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  These,  beyond 
all  beside,  contain  a  vast  multitude  of  tolerably 
well-preserved  inscriptions  ;  whence  this  valley 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Wady  Mokatteb,  or 
'  the  written  valley.' 

"  Intermingled  with  the  inscriptions,  images 
and  figures  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
all  the  work  of  art,  if  art  it  may  be  called  ; 
executed  in  the  rudest  sty  le,  and  evidently  with 
the  same  instrument  as  that  employed  in  exe- 
cuting the  inscriptions;  which  figures  prove 
themselves  the  production  of  the  authors  by 
their  very  juxtaposition  to  the  writing.  These 
drawings  most  frequently  represent  men  and 
camels.  But  for  the  sake  of  readers  desiring 
more  accurate  information  on  the  subject,  we 
will  comprise,  in  a  bird's  eye  view,  those  hith- 
erto described  giving  the  precedence  to  the 
figures  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

"  Camels,  standing,  moving,  running,  laden  ; 
mountain  goats,  lizards,  serpents,  horses,  and 
mules,  dogs,  ostriches,  tortoises. 

"  Men,  standing,  in  motion  ;  lifting  the  hands 
to  heaven  ;  looking  down  ;  sitting  on  camels, 
on  laden  camels,  on  horses,  on  mules;  stand- 
ing, on  camels,  on  horses;  leading  camels; 
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armed  with  spears,  swords,  shields  ;  fighting  ;| 
drawing  the  bow  (on  foot,  on  horseback)  ; 
hunting;  a  man  upon  a  cross,  &c. 

"  Which  images  those  who  copied  the  in- 
scriptions describe  as  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  letters.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
original  writers  sometimes  employed  images 
as  parts  of  letters,  and  vice  versa,  images  for 
groups  of  letters." 

(To  bo  conliuued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BUI  MAN. 

This  individual  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  England.  He 
lived  in  much  simplicity  on  a  small  piece  of 
land  which  he  owned,  and  though  among  the 
poor  of  this  world,  and  possessing  few  literary 
advantages,  yet  by  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  Divine  Grace,  he  became  "  rich  in  faith," 
and  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ.  He  had 
not  the  privilege  of  school  learning,  but  being 
of  an  industrious  and  persevering  turn  of  mind, 
he  was  enabled  by  his  own  efforts,  in  some 
measure  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  educa- 
tion. His  case  presents  us  with  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrine,  that 
"  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  them 
that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
they  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly 
in  this  present  world." 

He  appears  to  have  thought  it  a  duty  to 
preserve  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit  upon  his  heart,  and  from  the  few  me- 
moranda he  made,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  viz. : 

"  It  hath,  for  some  time  past,  impressed  my 
mind,  to  leave  upon  record  some  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  me  ;  and  perhaps  when  I  am 
no  more  in  mutability,  some  poor  Zionward 
traveller  may  find  a  little  comfort  in  reading 
them. 

"  I  was  born  of  honest  parents,  at  Irthing- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  the  14th 
of  Fourth  month,  1747,  and  was  brought  up 
in  all  the  performances  of  that  way  of  worship 
called  the  Church  of  England,  till  I  attained 
the  age  of  29  years.  During  that  time  I  often 
felt  the  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  striving  with 
me,  and  at  times  so  powerfully,  that  1  could 
have  wished  I  had  been  as  the  beasts  that  per- 
ish without  accountability  ;  but  1  was  sensible 
there  was  an  immortal  part  in  me  that  must 
exist  forever  :  and  alas  !  I  was  unfit  to  meet  a 
holy  God. 

"  Before  I  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
up  the  cross,  and  to  become  a  scorn  and  deri- 
sion to  my  former  companions  in  mirth  and 
idleness,  how  often  did  I  rebel  against  the 
Pure  Witness  for  God  in  my  mind  !  I  re- 
member one  evening  being  loath  to  be  called 
religious,  I  gave  way  to  my  associates,  and 
went  with  them  into  such  riotous  and  vile 
wickedness,  that  after  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  I 
felt  as  it  were  the  vpry  flames  of  hell  within 
my  guilty  breast.  This  time  of  judgment  I 
trust  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  I  was  not  how- 
ever forsaken,  but  was  mercifully  enabled  to 
feel  again  and  again  the  strivings  of  that  good 


j  Spirit,  till  at  last  a  willingness  was  wrought 
in  me  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  to  despise  the 
shame.  Once  more  being  thrown  amongst 
my  former  companions,  and  seeing  in  them 
the  same  disposition  to  vanity  and  idleness,  I 
felt  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  work  out  the 
soul's  salvation  ;  so  I  withdrew  and  took  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  fields  ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
never  forget  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the 
rain  sweetly  dropped  upon  the  tender  grass,  to 
the  refreshing  of  it ;  but  not  sweeter  was  it  to 
the  grass,  than  was  the  refreshing  dew  of  hea- 
ven to  my  soul.  Then  did  my  soul  taste  of 
the  heavenly  manna  ;  then  did  I  make  a  cove- 
nant with  my  God,  that  I  would  no  more  bring 
the  vain  things  of  this  fading  world  into  the 
balance  with  the  heavenly  blessings  which  I 
had  that  night  experienced. 

"  I  now  forsook  all  my  former  connexions, 
and  joined  in  fellowship  with  the  people  called 
Methodists.  Whilst  with  them,  I  felt  at  times, 
many  divine  consolations  to  my  soul;  and  yet 
I  saw  a  more  pure  and  holy  worship,  and  also 
a  further  cross  to  be  taken  up,  before  I  should 
find  enduring  peace." 

"  Whilst  Thomas  Bulman  was  in  religious 
profession  with  the  Methodists,  he  adopted  the 
practice  of  noting  down  the  daily  breathings 
of  his  soul.  In  these  there  is  evinced  much 
of  a  true  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  prove 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  that  warfare  in 
which  the  '  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;'  they  show  also 
the  longing  of  his  soul  was,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  that  the 
Lord  condescended  to  answer  his  fervent 
prayers. 

"1776,  Jan  1st.  Lord,  thou  knowest  that 
I  have  not  been  so  watchful,  so  earnest,  or  so 
faithful  as  I  might  have  been  ;  I  have  erred 
and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  a  lost  sheep  ; 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  things  which  are  seen, 
rather  than  on  those  which  are  not  seen.  Why 
should  I  forsake  thee  my  everlasting  good? 
When  thy  love  is  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  it 
is  better  to  me  than  wine  or  gold,  yea,  sweeter 
than  honey  or  the  honeycomb. 

"  12th.  O  God,  if  the  crown  of  life  is  only 
for  those  who  overcome,  strengthen  and  sup- 
port me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit  in  this  warfare; 
for  thou  seest  I  have  not  yet  overcome  my 
enemies. 

"  13th.  O,  when  shall  I  be  set  free  from 
all  that  hinders  the  course  of  thy  love;  that  I 
may  run  cheerfully,  walk  perfectly,  glorify 
thee  continually,  and  be  an  edification  to  all 
around  me.  Strengthen  me  to  give  up  all  for 
thee,  O  Lord.  For  thy  name's  sake,  and  for 
thy  dear  Son's  sake,  leave  me  not  in  this  wil- 
derness, but  bring  me  safe  to  the  promised 
land. 

"  15th.  May  glory  be  rendered  unto  thee, 
O  my  God,  for  what  thou  hast  done  for  me  ! 
Thou  hast  preserved  me  through  numberless 
dangers,  when  I  was  an  enemy  to  thee,  sin- 
ning against  thee;  and  thou  mercifully  in- 
clinedst  me  to  seek  thee.  But,  O  Lord,  1  am 
ashamed  that  1  have  not  served  thee  with  more 
earnestness,  or  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  O 
have  pity  on  a  weak  mortal,  and  have  mercy 
for  Christ's  sake;  and  grant  for  the  time  to 


come,  that  I  may  be  more  earnest,  and  more 
humble,  for  thou  givest  grace  io  the  humble. 

"  19th.  Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  my  God,  for 
preserving  me  day  by  day,  granting  me  thy 
blessing,  and  continuing  to  preserve  me  when 
almost  overcome  with  temporal  matters.  Why 
should  I  complain  when  thou  art  all-sufficient, 
and  willing  to  help  in  every  needful  time? 

"20th.  O  my  God,  if  thou  never  designest 
to  shine  upon  me  again  with  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  thou  art  just  in  all  thy  ways,  and 
I  cannot  complain  ;  or  if  I  never  attain  to 
glory,  still  thou  art  just ;  but  oh  remember  thy 
dear  Son's  sufferings.  Were  they  not  for  me, 
a  poor  sinful  worm,  unworthy  of  the  least  of 
thy  mercies?  I  will  still  lie  at  thy  footstool, 
and  crave  mercy  for  Christ's  sake.  This  I 
also  crave,  destroy  every  idol  in  my  heart, 
and  do  thou  thyself  rule  and  reign  there. 

"  23rd.  Merciful  art  thou,  O  God,  to  such 
an  unworthy  creature  as  I  am  ;  thou  dost  still 
visit  me  with  thy  loving  tenderness,  and  pre- 
servest  me  through  many  dangers.  O  that  I 
could  love  all  mankind  as  myself;  that  I  could 
show  pity  and  kindness  to  all,  even  to  enemies 
as  thou  hast  had  pity  on  me,  and  hast  loved 
me  while  an  enemy  to  thee. 

"28th.  Thanks  be  unto  thee,  O  my  God, 
for  turning  my  face  Zionward,  and  for  giving 
me  a  desire  to  seek  thee,  and  to  glorify  thy 
name  ;  but  oh,  I  am  far  short  of  that  holiness 
which  thou  requirest,  and  of  that  purity  which 
is  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 
May  thy  love  purify  my  body  and  soul. 

"  Feb.  7th.  O  God,  how  sweet  is  the  least 
glimpse  of  thy  pure  love,  to  a  seeking,  bur- 
dened soul !  It  is  like  the  drops  of  rain  to  the 
thirsty  ground.  May  I  not  only  truly  seek 
thee,  but  earnestly  contend  for  that  true  faith, 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

"  8th.  O  for  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth 
all  understanding,  and  that  is  able  to  keep  my 
heart  and  mind  stayed  upon  him  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  under  every  exercise 
that  may  befall  me.  In  prosperity  may  I  not 
be  lifted  up,  nor  in  adversity  be  cast  down  ; 
and  whatever  befalls  me  in  this  life,  may  I 
give  unto  God  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and 
still  earnestly  crave  that  he  may  cast  out  of 
my  heart  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  his 
holy  will. 

"  9th.  What  joy,  what  peace  and  comfort, 
do  those  enjoy  who  are  truly  given  up  to  thee, 

0  Lord  !  Their  peace  is  like  a  river,  and 
their  righteousness  like  a  flowing  stream. 
Great  things  have  been  done  for  me,  and  yet 
much  requires  to  be  done.    How  far  short  am 

1  of  that  mind  which  was  in  my  Saviour  ! 
Leave  me  not  halfway,  but  bring  me  safe  to 
the  promised  land. 

"  10th.  When  will  this  carnal  mind  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  old  man  be  crucified  ?  Shall 
these  enemies  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and 
plunge  me  into  utter  ruin  ?  O  Lord,  remem- 
ber thy  dear  Son's  sufferings  upon  Mount  Cal- 
vary, and  for  his  sake  cleanse  me  from  all  sin, 
and  bid  me  go  and  sin  no  more. 

"11th.  I  must  still  entreat  thee  to  carry 
on  thy  work  in  my  soul,  O  God.  Let  not  the 
world  get  any  place  in  my  heart,  to  cause  thee 
to  withdraw  thyself  from  me,  and  to  leave  me 
comfortless.    O  grant  that  the  light  of  thy 
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countenance  may  shine  upon  my  soul,  and 
destroy  all  the  works  of  the  wicked  one." 

"  March  24th.  What  avail  all  my  wan- 
derings to  and  fro,  seeking  the  living  among 
the  dead  ?  Is  there  anything  here  below  to 
satisfy  an  immortal  soul  1  Oh  no.  Do  thou 
enable  me,  O  God,  to  give  up  all  that  may  be 
dear  to  me  in  this  world,  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  thy  well-beloved  Son 
on  all  those  that  love  thee. 

"25th.  Unto  thee,  O  God,  will  I  look. 
O  that  thou  wouldst  continually  draw  me  un- 
to thyself  with  that  pure  love  which  can  make 
me  overcome  all  evil ;  and  then  how  delight- 
ful the  exercise  of  worshipping  thee — thyself 
drawing  my  heart, — winning  it  with  thy  love. 

"  31st.  Thanks  be  to  thee  for  this  day,  a 
sabbath  of  rest  from  all  that  annoys  my 
peace;  oh,  how  unworthy  I  am  of  the  least  of 
thy  mercies  !  yet  I  pray  thee  continue  thy 
blessings  to  my  soul ;  and  if  there  is  the  least 
grain  of  unbelief  remaining  in  my  heart,  Oh, 
for  Christ's  sake  destroy  it  entirely,  that  I 
may  receive  what  thou  waitest  to  give." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Promises. — The  most  trifling  promise  a 
parent  can  make  to  children  should  always  be 
adhered  to;  for  negligence  in  that  particular 
teaches  a  lesson  of  deceit. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Submarine  Telegraph. 

It  may  be  recollected  by  most  of  our  read- 
ers, that  the  Submarine  Telegraph  extending 
from  Dover,  England,  to  Calais  on  the  French 
coast,  had  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time 
before  it  was  broken  and  destroyed.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  following  account  taken  from 
the  London  Times,  that  the  project  is  noi  given 
up,  but  that  preparations  are  going  on,  so  to 
protect  and  guard  the  wires,  of  which  there 
are  to  be  four,  that  the  communication  when 
again  established  shall  be  permanent. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  great  cable,  24  miles 
lonji,  and  destined,  when  sunk  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  to  form  the  channel  for  electric 
communication  and  correspondence  between 
this  country  and  the  Continent,  was  completed 
at  the  works  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  Wapping,  the  last  coil  being  secure- 
ly circumfiexed  at  about  4  o'clock.  The  occa- 
sion furnished  an  interesting  opportunity  for 
observing  the  novel  processes  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  this  newly-devised  agency  for 
international  communicaiion,  as  worked  out 
through  the  medium  of  gutta  percha  and  the 
wire-rope  machine.  Entering  (he  factory, 
siiuated  in  the  High  street,  there  are  two  well- 
constructed  wire-rope  machines,  each  about 
20  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  circumference,  re- 
presenting a  large  iron  frame-svork  in  the  form 
of  a  cupola,  with  a  shaft  or  cylinder  in  the 
centre,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  five-horse 
power.  Obediently  to  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  a 
concourse  of  workmen  from  the  wire-rope 
works  of  Messrs.  Newall,  at  Gateshead,  took 
I  heir  places  round  one  of  the  machines  employ- 
ed in  the  first  process.    The  machine,  the 


action  of  which  is  vertical,  being  set  in  motion 
by  the  steam-engine,  the  first  or  interior  por- 
tion of  which  the  composite  cable  consists,  was 
payed  out  on  to  the  shaft.  This  first  layer  is 
composed  of  four  electric  copper  wires,  known 
as  the  16  wire  guage,  each  encased  in  a  cov- 
ering of  gutta  percha  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  placed  in  the  machine, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  manipulators, 
are  twisted  and  plaited  in  spiral  convolutions 
in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  rope  or  cable 
round  the  shaft.  The  next  superincumbent 
coil  to  this  consisted  of  hempen  yarn,  previ- 
ously saturated  in  a  reservoir  of  prepared  pitch 
and  tallow,  and  in  its  turn  is  tightly  twisted 
and  compressed,  impermeabiy  and  by  steam- 
power,  over  the  gutta  percha,  with  its  enclosed 
copper  wires.  This  is  overlaid  again  with  a 
series  of  hempen  yarns,  five  or  six  in  number, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  saturated  in 
the  pitch  and  tallow,  with  a  view  of  what  the 
workmen  call  '  worming'  the  gutta  percha. 
The  gutta  percha  thus  protects  ihe  wire,  and 
the  hempen  yarn  in  addition  acts  as  a  cemen- 
titious  material  to  the  gutta  percha,  which  ulti- 
mately has  thrown  over  it  a  coat  of  galvanized 
wire.  This  completes  the  first  process,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  rope  in  the  spiral  form 
is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flexibility.  The 
second  process  consists  in  hauling  olFthe  cable, 
so  far  completed,  and  passing  it,  in  another 
compartment  of  the  factory,  on  to  another 
wire-rope  machine,  where  the  cord  is  com- 
pletely covered  over  with  ten  galvanized  iron 
wires,  each  wire  being  about  the  thickness  of 
a  lead  pencil,  and  known  as  '  No.  1  galvanized 
wire  guage.'  This  galvanized  iron  sheathing 
is  to  protect  and  preserve  the  interior  layers 
Irom  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  the  weight  is 
considered  to  be  sufficient  to  sink  the  cable  ex 
necessitate  gravitatis.  The  appearance  of  the 
cable,  thus  completely  encased  in  a  shining 
coat  of  galvanized  iron,  and  divested  of  tar 
and  dirt,  gives  it  quite  a  silvery  appearance. 
The  coil,  thus  completed,  is  drawn  off  the  ma- 
chine and  draughted  out  by  the  men  into  the 
factory  yard,  where  it  now  remains  rolled  up 
into  a  circle,  representing  a  dead  weight  of 
200  tons.  In  order  to  test  its  completeness, 
C.  J.  Wollaston,  the  engineer  who  conducted 
the  experiments  last  year,  and  who,  in  con- 
junction with  T.  R.  Crampton,  has  the  curry- 
ing out  of  the  engineering  arrangements,  fired  a 
lusee  through  the  24  miles  of  electric  cable 
from  one  of  the  batteries  in  the  building.  A 
steamer  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  convey  the  cable  to  Dover. 
The  gutta  percha  wires  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Gutta  Percha  Company  in  the  most  per- 
fect style  of  insulation,  and  the  whole  of  the 
100  miles  of  intended  communication  repre- 
sented by  the  four  wires,  of  20  miles  ouch, 
have  been  tested,  and  their  integrity  been 
found  true,  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  in  the  Regent's 
Canal.  The  manufacture  of  the  cable  has 
now  been  in  hand  three  weeks,  the  men  work- 
ing night  and  day,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expect- 
ed that  the  contrivance  will  accomplish  a  com- 
mensurate end.  It  is  stated  that  when  t he 
submarine  telegraph  over  the  English  Channel 
is  a  thing  accomplished,  there  will  be  an  unin- 


terrupted telegraphic  communication  between 
England  and  all  the  following  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  European  continent,  to  which 
the  telegraph  is  now  completed: — Calais, 
Paris,  Lille,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Liege, 
Cologne,  Namur,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Prague,  Breslau, 
Stettin,  Cracow,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Mi- 
lan, and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  to  Turin 
and  Genoa." 


Selected. 

TO  A  SPIDER. 

Spider !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  feur  about 

To  shun  my  curious  eyes  ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies  ; 
Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  fierce  delight, 
Thy  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see, 
For  there  is  one  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  a  Rhymer  sore  perplex'd, 

The  subject  of  his  verse  : 
There's  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  text 

Perhaps  might  comment  worse  ; 
Then  shrink  not,  old  Freemason,  from  my  view, 
But  quietly,  like  me,  spin  out  the  line; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue, 
As  I  will  mine. 

Weaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  sire  of  lies  ; 
Hell's  huge  black  spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

His  toils  as  thou  for  flies. 
When  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room, 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry  if  seen  ! 
But  where  is  he  whose  broom 
The  earth  shall  clean  ? 

Spider  !  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought, 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true, 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught, 

But  which  the  strong  break  through  ; 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en, 

Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly  ; 
I'll  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  dry. 

And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 

And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams, 

So  easily  destroy'd  ! 
So  does  the  Statesman,  while  the  avengers  sleep, 
Self-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay  ; 
Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 
His  work  away. 

Thou  busy  labourer  !  one  resemblance  more 

Shall  yet  the  verse  prolong, 
For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  the  Poet  poor, 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song  : 
Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win, 

We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pains — 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
1  spin  my  brains. 

Sduthey. 


Reproof  should  be  always  tempered  with 
kindness. 


T  H  S3  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  18,  1851. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  not  received  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,,  and  can  give  but  a  summary  account 
ol"  its  proceedings.  The  following  has  been 
obtained  from  a  friend. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Norih  Carolina  epistle  was  received 
during  the  session  of  the  meeting  and  read. 
The  condition  of  the  subordinate  branches 
was  brought  before  the  meeting,  by  reading 
the  replies  to  the  Queries  sent  up  by  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  fifteen  in  number,  which 
showed  the  customary  defections  in  attending 
mid-week  meetings  for  worship,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  love  and  unity,  and  in  discouraging 
and  refraining  from  tale-bearing  and  detraction. 
Detailed  reporis  on  school  education — the  la- 
bours of  Friends  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  at  the  settlement  in  Missouri — on 
the  boarding-school  at  Richmond — the  care 
which  had  been  extended  to  the  people  of  col- 
our located  in  different  parts  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting — on  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  for  the  institution  and  supply  of 
libraries  with  religious  books  and  tracts,  and 
for  their  sale  among  Friends, — were  brought 
in  and  read,  showing  a  great  amount  of  labour 
in  the  promotion  of  those  objecis.  The  report 
of  the  committees  to  confer  on  the  state  of  So- 
ciety, and  to  promote  harmony  and  peace 
among  ihe  members,  was  read,  and  adopted 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  love  and  Chris- 
tian fellowship  which  characterized  Friends  in 
the  beginning  is  adverted  to,  and  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  spoken  of  with 
censure  for  the  suspension  of  their  correspon- 
dence with  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  &c. 
The  paper  was  referred  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  for  publication  at  a  future  period, 
should  it  deem  it  proper;  at  the  same  time, 
the  Indiana  representatives  were  continued  to 
unite  with  those  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
should  such  be  continued  or  appointed,  to  »ive 
further  attention  to  the  subjects  which  they 
have  taken  in  hand  ;  and  they  are  authorized 
to  attend  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, with  copies  of  this  address  to  Friends; 
also  to  attend  New  England  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  committee  to  which  had  been  referred 
the  subject  of  constituting  a  Yearly  Meeting  of 
some  of  the  more  westerly  Quarters,  reported 
that  the  way  did  not  open  therefor;  the  com- 
mittee was  discharged,  and  the  subject  left  on 
the  minds  of  Friends. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  in  its 
minutes  recommended  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
accept  in  trust  the  bequest  of  our  late  friend, 
Josiah  White,  of  this  city,  for  the  institution  of 
two  Manual  Labour  Schools,  one  to  be  in  Iowa, 
and  the  other  to  be  in  Indiana,  the  meeting  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  large  committee  for  fur- 
ther investigation  ;  and  their  report,  made  at  a 
subsequent  silting,  that  they  felt  more  easy  to 
receive  titan  to  reject  the  trust,  was  adopted 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, to  take  preliminary  measures  and  to  de- 
vise a  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  recess  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  donor.  The  Quarters  were 
directed  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  the  stock  to 
be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  meeting, — for  the 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Committee,  die,  and  to 
circulate  subscription  papers,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  sixteen  thousand  dollars  within  four 
years,  to  complete  the  buildings  for  the  use  of 
the  boarding-school.  A  committee  of  men 
and  women  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Quar- 


terly and  Monthly  Meetings  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  their  visits  to  individuals,  but 
the  meeting  decided  to  confine  their  labours  to 
the  subordinate  branches.  Other  subjects  of 
minor  importance  were  acted  on ;  and  the 
meeting  closed  on  Third-day,  the  7th,  after 
reading  essays  of  epistles  lo  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

We  hope  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
early  after  they  are  printed,  from  which  we 
may  be  able  to  give  a  more  perfect  statement 
of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  meeting. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Israel  Buffinton,  agent,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  for  D.  Buffum,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  24.  Joseph  Bedell, 
$2,  vol.  24.  D.  Stanton,  for  Peter  Sears,  $4,  vols.  23 
and  24,  R.  Plummer,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  J.  Stanton, 
and  H.  Stanton,  each  $2,  vol.  25.  Omitted  per  D. 
Stanton,  agent,  for  M.  Hall,  $2,  vol.  24,  Jesse  Bailey, 
Jr.,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  25,  Jos.  Bailey,  $0.G2,  to  52,  vol.  24. 

 Smiley,  Vassalboro',  Me.,  $5,  to  52,  vol.  25.  John 

King,  agent,  for  J.  Leffingwell,  and  Wm.  King,  each 
$2,  vol.  25,  and  N.  D.  Tripp,  $2,  vol.  24.  Joshua 
Maule,  agent,  Colerain,  O.,  for  himself,  I.  Steer,  J. 
Steer,  A.  Railey,  B.  Bundy,  N.  P.  Hall,  F.  Davis,  and 
C.  Kinsey,  each  $2,  vol.  25,  and  for  J.  Roberts,  and 
Mt.  Pleasant  B.  School,  each  $2,  vol.  24.  M.  B.  Mer- 
ritt,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  agent, 
Smyrna,  O.,  for  himself,  N.  Smith,  and  S.  Stephen, 
each  $2,  vol.  25. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  West-town 
Committee  on  Instruction,  will  be  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  24th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  m. 

Tenth  month,  1851. 


Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  Session  at  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  to  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street.  To  avoid  disappointment  in 
case  the  school  should  be  full,  the  names  of 
those  children  who  have  been  scholars,  and 
have  been  absent  one  session  or  more,  should 
be  re-entered  in  due  season.  - 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  is  $40 
for  each  session,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  near  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
the  3rd,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day,  at  8  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should 
be  taken  or  sent  to  the  school  punctually  on 
the  days  designated. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 


street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month. 
Those  who  wish  to  place  children  in  this 
School,  are  desired  to  make  early  application 
to 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  month,  1851. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bel  lie, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
John  C.  Allen,  No-  179  S.  Fifth  street.  Wil- 
liarn  Kinsey,  Franklord.  John  M.  Whitall, 
No.  101  Filbert  street. 

Svperintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


WANTED 

By  a  Friend,  a  situation  in  a  Boys'  School, 
in  the  city,  or  in  a  school  in  the  country. 

Please  address  "Teacher,"  Doylestown, 
Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  9th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  T.  Eli.wood  Ro- 
berts, of  Philadelphia,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joshua 
and  Rachel  Kimber,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 

street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  14th  instant, 
Alfred  Cope,  and  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Biddle,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  the  Eighth  month  last,  Job 
Roberts,  a  member  of  Gvvynedd  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  Third-day,  the  30th  nit.,  at  the  residence 

of  his  father,  near  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  James  S., 
son  of  Benjamin  Sheppard,  in  the  2]st  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  his  residence,  near  West 

Grove  meeting-house,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Ellis  L. 
Posey,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  West 
Grove  particular  and  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile."  His  unassuming  deport- 
ment through  life  had  endeared  him  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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Edward  Alexander. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

He  renched  London  the  16th  of  Fifth  month, 
and  i he  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  commenced 
the  20th,  respecting  which  he  writes,  "The 
sight  of  so  large  a  body  of  Friends  as  were 
met  together  in  one  house,  appeared  solemn 
and  awful.  When  in  silence,  and  before  the 
business  commenced,  our  valued  American 
friend  and  brother,  John  Warren,  siood  up 
and  said,  a  few  words  had  rested  with  him, 
which  he  wished  to  express;  they  were  to  this 
effect :  1  When  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  do  no- 
thing.'   They  struck  me  as  remarkable. 

"The  last  sitting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
General  Epistle  was  a  solid  and  favoured  op- 
portunity, and  I  apprehend  that  love,  in  which 
is  experienced  a  passing  from  deaih  unto  life, 
was  measurably  extended  to  the  covering  of 
our  minds,  for  which  I  believe  many  hearts 
were  concerned  to  bless  and  praise  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  a  memorable  opportu- 
nity ;  may  each  of  us,  who  were  present,  re- 
member the  goodness  of  Hun,  who,  at  limes, 
fulfils  His  gracious  declaration  through  the 
mouih  of  His  prophet,  '  I  will  pour  water  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground.' 

"  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Sarah  Grubb  held  a  meeting  for  the 
youth,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  was, 
1  trust,  a  f.ivoured  lime  to  many  present ;  to 
oi  hers,  it  may  prove  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  found  after  many  days.  I  was  not 
looking  for  great  things  lor  myself  at  this  an- 
nual assembly,  neither  did  1  find  them.  Many 
of  the  sittings  were  painful  to  me,  and  it  seem- 
ed, b  >ih  wiih  others  as  well  as  myself,  as 
though  we  sat  down  by  the  river  of  Babylon, 
wiih  our  harps  hung  upon  the  willows:  and 
yet  it  is  a  special  mercy,  worthy  of  comme- 
moration, that  the  good  was  not  overcome 
with  evil,  ihough  it  was  easy  to  observe  and 
feel  the  Btruggle  between  them.  When  the 
city  meeting  day  came,  there  was  felt,  at  limes, 
some  life  and  lib  rlv,  which  would  strengthen 
to  no  forward  lor  llie  day,  and  though  often 
ca>t  down.  we  were  preserved  from  being  de- 
st  roved,  through  the  powr  of  Him  whose 
'  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'  Upon 
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the  whole,  as  regards  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I 
was  satisfied  in  attending  it,  and  also  in  the 
consoling  persuasion  that  although  our  enemy 
is  attacking  us,  as  a  religious  Society,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  light,  to  which 
he  has  a  hatred,  yet  the  Lord  is  still  extending 
the  arm  of  His  Divine  power,  to  protect  and 
preserve  us  on  every  hand." 

"Sixth  month  1st. — Went  with  John  War- 
ren to  attend  a  public  meeting  appointed  for 
him  at  Soulhwark.  It  was  pretty  fully  attend- 
ed, and  he  was  beautifully  opened  upon  the 
creation,  fall,  and  the  way  of  redemption  of 
and  to  man." 

In  a  letter  of  same  date,  he  says,  "At 
length  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  over.  I  was 
mostly  a  silent  spectator  of  its  proceedings, 
and  deep  suffering  was,  at  times,  my  portion, 
as  I  believe  it  also  was  of  many  others,  who 
are  rightly  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of 
Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  It 
is  an  awful  time  with  the  Society  in  this  land. 
I  trust,  however,  that  He,  who  regards  the 
dust  of  Zion,  will  help  and  strengthen  those 
who  are  preserved  on  the  right  foundation, 
to  do  their  duty,  in  maintaining  our  precious 
testimonies  in  purity  and  simplicity  ;  a  depart- 
ure from  which  has  caused  those  things  which 
we  have  to  deplore.  I  desire  to  be  given  up 
to  do  the  Masier's  will,  according  as  He  may 
deign  to  manifest  it  to  His  unworthy,  unprofit- 
able servant.  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
me,  and  if  He  be  graciously  pleased  to  keep 
me  low  in  Mis  holy  lear,  I  have  faith  to  believe 
I  shall  still  continue  to  experience  His  help.  I 
have  not  been  very  actively  engaged,  but  in 
the  litile  I  have  been,  an  earnest  is  felt,  that  if 
I  am  favoured  to  keep  low  and  watchful,  He, 
who  put  forth,  will  go  before.  Oh,  what  an 
unspeakable  mercy  to  one  who  may  well  ex- 
claim, '  What  am  I,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
me!'  May  He  preserve  me  in  the  constant 
fear  of  Himself,  and  keep  all  high-mindedriess 
lorever  from  my  weak,  frail  heart.  1  was  at 
Soulhwark  meeting  on  First-day  morning.  I 
went  there  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  young 
man,  who  has  left  a  widow,  whom  I  went  to 
see  alter  the  interment.  It  was  truly  a  solemn 
meeting,  and  a  powerful  invitation  was  extend- 
ed to  those  who  are  afar  off.  The  removal  of 
this  young  and  apparently  healthy  man,  was 
awfully  sudden  ;  ii  appeared,  at  the  time,  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  many  who 
attended.  May  it  not  be  1  as  the  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew.'  " 

"  Third-day,  2i>ih, — Attended  Devonshire- 
House  meeting;  afierwaid  the  select  meeting: 

they  were  satisfactory.    In  the  evening,  

called  at  mv  lodging  J  he  and    had  some 

interesting  conversation  on  the  subject  now 
causing  so  much  concern  to  the  Society.  It 
was  a  profitable  season,  causing  us  to  recur 
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to  early  impressions,  which  brought  renewed 
and  satisfactory  evidenceof  the  power  of  Truth 
operating  on  the  mind,  independent  of  all  out- 
ward help.  '  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'" 

Afier  the  Yearly  Meeting  he  was  engaged 
in  attending  the  particular  meetings  belonging 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. 

"  Sixth-day,  Sixth  month  5th  Obliged  to 

impart,  that  my  peace  seems  so  interwoven 
with  seeing  the  families  of  Friends  of  Devon- 
shire-House Monthly  Meeting,  that  I  have 
given  up  thereto.  This  was  an  unexpected 
detention,  as  I  had  looked  forward  to  attending 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Colchester,  which  I 
now  found  was  not  my  place  ;  and  therefore, 
with  the  consent  of  Friends,  we  proceeded  on 
the  visit,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments had  been  made." 

"10ih  to  14th. — Visiting  families." 

"  14ih. — First-day.  At  a  meeting  at  South- 
wark in  the  morning;  a  highly  favoured  sea- 
son, wherein  it  seemed  that  grace  reigned 
'through  righteousness,' (not  our  own.)  Sin- 
ners were  warned,  and  the  feeble-minded, 
weary  travellers  comforted. 

"  With  feelings  of  peace  granted  to  a  truly 
unprofitable  servant,  felt  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
great  city  on  Fourth-day,  1st  of  Seventh 
month." 

He  next  proceeded  to  visit  the  meetings  in 
Essex. 

"From  Halsted  he  writes,  Seventh  month 
7th, — "  I  do  not  think  my  detention  in  this 
land  will  be  long;  but  I  desire  to  be  faithful 
in  what  may  be  required  of  me.  Thus  far  we 
have  proceeded,  and  although  I  am,  for  the 
most  pari,  poor  and  needy,  yet  I  am  abund- 
antly cared  for  in  every  way,  and  the  Master 
continues,  in  His  wonted  unmerited  mercy, 
still  to  care  for  His  unprofitable  servant." 

"  Saffron  Walden  was  the  last  meeting  in 
Essex,  so  that  1  thought  to  have  got  on  toward 
the  north,  but  found  a  stop  to  that  way,  and 
had  to  return  to  Chelmsford,  where  I  found  it 
my  place  to  sit  in  the  families  with  the  junior 
members  only.  This  service  occupied  till 
Fourth-day,  on  the  afternoon  of  which,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  youth,  I  think  to  satisfac- 
tion. Left  next  day,  on  our  way  to  the  north. 
On  First-day,  attended  meeting  at  Oakham, 
where  only  two  of  our  members  reside.  I  be- 
lieved ii  right  lo  propose  one  for  those  not  in 
profession  wiih  us  (in  the  alternoon.)  It  was 
largely  attended,  and  was,  I  think,  a  favoured 
season.    The  praise  is  the  Masier's." 

"Sevenih  mon'h  20th. — We  arrived  in 
York,  and  1  gave  up  to  hold  a  meeiing  next 
evening,  I  trust  to  profit." 

From  North  Shields  he  writes,  on  the  24th, 
— "  What  a  lavour  it  is  to  meet,  1  think  I  may 
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say  in  every  place,  some  with  whom  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  can  he  felt.  I  have  (I  hope)  hum- 
bly and  reverently  to  acknowledge  that  I  am 
helped,  in  every  respect,  even  lo  my  own  ad- 
miration. My  gracious  Master,  in  His  unme- 
rited and  undeserved  mercy,  continues  to 
strengthen  equal  lo  the  day.  May  we  praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  won- 
derful works  toward  us. 

"  We  attended  their  meetings  in  Edinburgh, 
on  Firsl-day,  the  2 5 1 h ,  and  on  that  evening 
and  next  day,  paid  vi-its  to  most,  if  not  all, 
the  families  of  Friends  there.  Fourth-day, 
29th. — Attended  Aberdeen  meeting.  Fifth. — 
We  went  to  Kmmuck,  where  a  meeting  had 
been  appointed  at  Jl  o'clock,  which  we  attend- 
ed ;  it  was  more  open  and  satisfactory  than 
that  at  Aberdeen.  Same  evening  left  lor 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow." 

Alter  attending  some  meetings  on  his  way 
lo  Liverpool,  he  writes  from  thence. — 

"  Eighth  month  8th. —  I  am  favoured  in 
every  respect  with  strength  equal  lo  the  day, 
for  which  1  desire  to  be  humbly  thankful.  I 
am  often  poor  and  stripped,  but  yet  1  know  it 
is  right  for  me  to  be  so,  and  am,  at  seasons, 
favoured  to  be  content.  What  1  may  have  to 
do  in  this  great  meeting  I  know  noi,  bul  I  de- 
sire to  be  resigned  to  what  may  appear  to  be 
my  duty,  either  in  doing  or  leaving  undone. 
However  we  may  be  permitted  to  suffer  at 
present  as  a  religious  Society,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  which  is  right  will  yet  be  uppermost.  I 
have  met  with  many  dear  friends  in  my  jour- 
ney, and  now  and  then  have  got  to  a  '  brook 
by  the  way,'  which  is  indeed  no  common  fa- 
vour, at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  there  is 
so  much  to  lament  and  deplore.  May  we  en- 
deavour lo  keep  near  our  Holy  Leader.  First- 
day,  9ih. — Attended  both  meetings  in  Liver- 
pool; (also)  met  the  members  of  ihe  select 
meeting,  to  propose  for  their  consideration  the 
holding  of  two  meetings,  one  with  men,  and 
another  with  women  Friends,  which  was 
agreed  lo  by  them." 

After  attending  several  meetings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  he  writes  from 
Manchester, — "Oh  how  are  the  rightly  exer- 
cised in  this  place  to  be  felt  for,  where,  as  it 
regards  several,  it  seems  the  way  of  truth  is 
evil  spoken  of."  "  First-day,  23rd. — Attended 
both  meetings,  also  a  preparative  one  held  by 
desire  of  the  Yearly  Meetings'  Committee, 
(some  of  whom  were  then  there  :)  a  distressing 
time.  In  the  afiernoon  meeting,  I  was  opened, 
and  enlarged  on  that  Scripture,  4  With  great 
power  gave  (he  apostles  witness  of  the  resur- 
rection, &c.,'  pressing  the  necessity  of  getting 
to  the  ancient  foundation,  &c. ;  when,  just  as 

the  meeting  was  going  to  separate,  stood 

up,  and  informed  Friends,  that  he  believed  it 
was  his  religious  duty  to  desire  them  to  ex- 
amine the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  which 
had  been  commented  on  :  he  resumed  his  seat, 
and  shortly  after  the  meeting  ended.  Some 
valuable  Friends  came  to  my  lodgings  in  the 
evening  to  offer  their  sympathy,  and  next  day 
apologised  " 


"Second-day,  Eighth  month  24th. — Had  a 
meeting  with  Friends;  a  distressing  time;  and 
yet  had  cause  to  believe  it  was  to  some  profit. 

Fourth-day,  visited  some  of  the  poor,  afflicted  j  of  the  earth-wave  depends  partly  upon  the 


remnant,  and  left  for  Liverpool  to  attend  the 
select  meeting  there,  at  six  o'clock.  Fifth-day, 
lo  Hardshaw,  where  the  Monthly  Meeiing  was 
held.  A  large  company  of  Friends  came  from 
Liverpool  to  attend  it.  There  was  also  a  pub- 
lic meeting  held  there  at  six  o'clock,  I  think 
to  satisfaction.  Returned  that  evening  to 
Liverpool.  Sixth-day,  28th. — Sailed  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  for  Dublin,  where  we 
arrived  next  morning,  and  proceeded  by  coach 
to  Limerick,  where  I  was  favoured  to  arrive 
safely  thai  night,  about  eleven  o'clock." 

The  following  appears  in  Ihe  Diary,  soon 
afier.  "  Eighth  month. — Carried  through  my 
recent  visit  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
The  woik  very  imperfectly  done,  according  to 
my  apprehension  ;  and  yet  Thou  passest  by 
all,  and  even  grantest  a  feeling  of  peace  at 
times.  Thine,  oh  Lord,  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

(To  1)0  continued.) 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

Earthquakes  consist  sometimes  in  slight 
tremblings  of  the  earth  ;  at  other  times  the 
ground  undulates  like  the  sea.  Occasionally 
a  sudden  upward  motion  is  communicated  to 
it ;  and,  in  some  instances,  a  rolary  motion 
takes  place.  The  two  latter  are  the  most  de- 
structive forms.  The  undulations  vary  in 
height  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three  feet. 
When  the  height  is  great,  very  remarkable 
effects  are  produced.  During  the  terrible 
earihquake  by  which  Calabria  was  devastated 
in  1783,  large  tracts  of  land  were  conveyed 
from  their  original  position  to  distances  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  Humboldt  mentions,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  furniture  was  carried  from 
one  place  and  buried  in  another,  and  some 
persons  were  thrown  across  a  river  to  a  con- 
siderable height  up  the  opposite  mountain. 
During  a  severe  earthquake  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  in  1692,  persons  were  swallowed  up 
in  rents  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  ejected 
alive.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  Cala- 
bria. A  rotatory  motion  is  produced  where 
two  waves,  advancing  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
cross  each  other.  A  curious  instance  of  this, 
which  took  place  in  Calabria,  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  C.  Lyell.  The  upper  stones  of  two  obe- 
lisks in  the  convent  of  S.  Bruno,  in  the  town 
of  Siefano  del  Bosco,  were  turned  partially 
round,  while  the  pedestals  remained  in  their 
former  position.  A  similar  effect  was  noticed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  cathedral  of  Concepcion 
after  the  earthquake  of  1835. 

We  have  already  stated  that  earthquakes 
originate  most  frequently  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  A  wave  is  then  generated  in  the  sea 
as  well  as  the  land.  But  the  earth-wave  tra- 
vels faster  than  ihe  ocean-wave.  The  former 
commences  the  destruction  on  land,  which  the 
latter  arrives  to  complete.  The  ocean-wave 
created  by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  travelled 
to  Barbadoes  at  the  rate  of  7.8  miles  in  a  min- 
ute, and  to  Portsmouth  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  in  a  minute.    The  speed 


nature  of  the  strata  through  which  it  has  to 
pass. 

Earihquakes  are  generally  preceded  by  loud 
rumbling  noises.  Sometimes  such  noises  are 
heard  for  a  long  period,  without  any  earth- 
quake occurring.  When  the  earthquake  ori- 
ginates iu  the  sea,  and  is  thence  propagaied 
lo  the  land,  the  sounds  being  propagated 
through  three  media  of  unequal  trunsmissive 
power,  produce  a  succession  of  different  sounds. 
The  sound  travels  through  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  at  the  rate  of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet 
in  a  second,  and  arrives  belore,  or  at  the  same 
time  with  ihe  earth-wave,  uivinsj  rise  lo  hollow 
sounds ; through  the  ocean  the  sound  navels 
at  the  rale  of  4700  feet  in  a  second  ;  and 
through  ihe  air,  at  the  rale  of  1123  feet  in  a 
second.  The  two  last  give  rise  to  a  succession 
of  rumbling  sounds  like  distant  thunder,  and 
they  precede  the  arrival  of  ihe  ocean-wave. 

The  most  extensive  district  where  earth- 
quakes occur  is  found  in  ihe  continenls  of 
Furope  and  Asia,  and  has  the  Mediterranean 
as  a  centre  ;  bul  they  are  most  violent  and 
frequent  in  the  continent  of  South  America  ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  in  that 
continent,  they  are  bounded  to  the  eastward 
by  the  Andean  chain. 

Most  of  the  large  towns  on  the  western 
coasl  of  South  America  have  been  destroyed 
at  least  once  by  an  earthquake.  But  perhaps 
no  one  place  has  suffered  so  much  from  vol- 
canic agency  as  ihe  old  town  of  Guatemala,  in 
Central  America.  The  first  town  of  that  name 
was  destroyed  by  a  rush  of  water  from  the 
volcano  of  Agua.  In  1542,  it  was  rebuilt; 
but  shortly  after,  an  epidemic,  accompanied 
by  earthquakes,  carried  off  numbers  of  people. 
In  1565,  1575-6  7,  disastrous  earthquakes 
occurred.  In  1586,  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  1651,  consi- 
derable damage  was  done;  in  1717,  still 
greater  ;  till,  in  1773,  the  whole  town  was  de- 
stroyed. In  addition  to  these  misfortunes, 
serious  epidemics  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
At  last  the  inhabitants  left  the  place,  and 
founded  a  town  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Stephens  found  ihe  old  site  repeopled  in  1839, 
and  spoke  to  an  old  priest  who  had  been  wit- 
ness to  the  last  great  catastrophe. 

The  town  of  Concepcion,  in  Chili,  has  been 
ihrice  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  The  first 
time  was  in  1730,  the  second  in  1750,  and  the 
third  on  the  20th  February,  1835. 

It  happened  that  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  entered 
Talcuhano  (the  port  of  Concepcion)  two  days 
after  the  last  occurrence.  Very  interesting 
observations  were  made  at  the  time,  by  Cap- 
tain Filzroy,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  Mr.  Darwin  who  accompanied  the  vessel 
during  her  five  years'  cruise,  and  whose  Re- 
searches in  Geology  and  Natural  History 
during  that  period  are  in  the  hands  of  all  ihose 
interested  in  scientific  travels.  Before  the 
vessel  had  reached  ihe  port,  abundant  proof 
of  a  disaster  of  a  formidable  kind  presented 
itself — "  the  whole  coast,"  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
"  being  strewed  over  with  limber  and  furniture, 
as  if  a  thousand  great  ships  had  been  wreck- 
ed." Mr.  Darwin's  subsequent  impressions 
are  given  as  follows  ! — 

"Both  towns  [those  of  Talcuhano  and  Con- 
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cepcion]  presented  the  most  awful  yet  inter- 
esting spectacle  1  ever  beheld.  To  a  person 
who  had  formerly  known  the  places,  it  possi- 
bly might  have  been  still  more  impressive; 
for  the  ruins  were  so  mingled  together,  and 
the  whole  scene  possessed  so  little  the  air  of  a 
habitable  place,  thnt  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  its  former  appearance  or  condition. 
The  earthquake  commenced  at  half-past  eleven 

in  the  forenoon  In  Concepcion  each 

house,  or  row  of  houses,  stood  by  itself  a  heap 
or  line  of  ruins  ;  but  in  Talcuhano,  owing  to 
the  great  wave,  a  little  more  than  one  layer  of 
bricks,  tiles,  and  timber,  with  here  and  there 
a  part  of  a  wall  left  standing,  could  be  distin- 
guished. From  this  circumstance,  Concepcion, 
although  not  so  completely  desolated,  was  a 
more  terrible,  and,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  pictur-' 
esque  sight.  The  first  shock  was  very  sud- 
den. The  invariable  practice  among  the  resi- 
dents in  these  provinces,  of  running  out  of 
doors  at  the  first  trembling,  alone  saved  ihem. 
The  mayordomo  of  Quiriquina  told  me  that 
the  first  notice  he  received  of  the  earthquake, 
was  finding  both  the  horse  he  rode  and  him- 
self rolling  together  on  the  ground.  Rising 
up,  he  was  again  thrown  down.  He  also  told 
me  that  some  cows,  which  were  standing  on 
the  sieep  sides  of  the  island  [of  Quiriquina], 
were  rolled  into  the  sea.  The  great  wave, 
however,  was  far  more  destruciive  in  this  re- 
spect :  on  one  low  island  near  the  head  of  the 
bay  seventy  animals  were  washed  ofF  and 
diowned.  Afier  viewing  Concepcion,  i  can- 
not understand  how  the  greater  number  of  in- 
habitants escaped  unhurt.  The  houses  in 
many  parts  fell  outwards;  thus  forming  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  little  hillocks  of  brick- 
work and  rubbish.  Mr.  Rous,  the  English 
consul,  told  us  that  he  was  at  breakfast  when 
the  first  movement  warned  him  to  run  out. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the 
courtyard  when  one  side  of  his  house  came 
thundering  down.  He  retained  presence  of 
mind  to  remember  that  if  he  once  got  on  the 
top  of  that  part  which  had  already  fallen,  he 
should  be  safe.  Not  being  able,  from  the  mo- 
tion of  i he  ground,  to  stand,  he  crawled  up  on 
his  hands  and  knees;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
ascended  this  little  eminence,  than  the  other 
side  of  the  house  fell  in,  the  great  beams  sweep- 
ing close  in  front  of  his  head.  Wnh  his  eyes 
blinded  and  his  mouth  choked  with  the  cloud 
of  dust  which  darkened  the  sky,  at  last  he 
gained  the  street.  As  shock  succeeded  shock, 
at  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  no  one  dared 
approach  the  shattered  ruins ;  and  no  one 
knew  wheiher  his  dearest  friends  and  relations 
might  not  be  perishing  from  want  of  help. 
The  thatched  roofs  fell  over  the  fires,  and 
flames  burst  forth  in  all  parts.  Hundreds 
knew  themselves  to  be  ruined,  and  few  had  the 
means  of  providing  food  for  the  day." 

Mr.  Darwin  thus  describes  the  great  wave, 
which  was  estimated  to  have  a  height  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet:  — 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  hay  it  was  seen  as 
one  unbroken  swell  of  the  water :  but  on  each 
side,  meeting  with  resistance,  it  curled  over, 
and  tore  up  cottages  and  trees  as  it  swept  on- 
ward with  overwhelming  force.  At  the  head 
of  the  bay  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  fearful 


line  of  white  breakers  which  three  limes  rush- 
ed over  and  almost  obliterated  the  ruins  of  the 
former  town.  Pools  of  salt  water  yet  remain- 
ed in  the  streets;  and  children,  making  boats 
with  old  tables  and  chairs,  appeared  as  happy 
as  their  paren's  were  miserable." 

It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Dai  win,  that  the  walls 
which  ran  in  a  direction  south-west  by  west, 
stood  the  shock  much  better  than  those  which 
ran  at  right  angles  to  them.  This  observation 
is  interesting  as  connected  with  the  direction 
of  the  undulatory  axis,  which  is  shown,  by 
this  and  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, on  other  occasions  of  earthquakes, 
that  all  the  pendulums  of  clocks  vibrating  in 
one  direction  have  stopped,  while  all  those 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction  have  continu- 
ed in  motion.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion given  to  the  earth's  crust  by  an  earth- 
quake appears  to  be  generally  determined.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  when  an  earthquake 
reaches  the  junction  of  less  with  moie  com- 
pact straia,  having  first  passed  over  the  for- 
mer, a  sort  of  reaction  takes  place,  and  the 
ground  is  torn  up  and  twisted  in  an  unusual 
and  most  disastrous  manner. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Sulphur  Lake  of  the  Campagna,  near  Tivoli. 

The  celebrated  sulphur  lake  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, near  Tivoli,  the  Aquas  Albulaa  of  the 
ancients,  still  retains  its  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist as  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  thermal 
sources  of  Italy.  Whether  we  regard  the 
constancy  of  the  flow  from  it  both  of  water 
and  of  gas,  the  area  of  the  lake,  or  the  import- 
ant part  which  it  and  similar  craters  appear  to 
have  played  in  the  formation  of  the  travertine 
of  the  Campagna — we  must  admit  that  it  is 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  days  of  Father  Kirchenhis  lake  was 
described  as  being  over  one  mile  in  circuit. 
Now  the  lake  is  not  over  500  or  600  feet  in 
diameter,  and  its  area  is  constantly  diminish- 
ing. The  baths  of  Agrippa  which  are  now  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  shosv  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  contraction  has  taken  place 
in  that  direction,  since  they  were  erected  in 
the  waters  of  the  lake  which  were  much  es- 
teemed by  the  ancient  Romans  for  their  hygi- 
enic effects.  These  baths  were  frequented  by 
Augustus  and  enlarged  by  Zenobia  ;  the  latter 
spent  her  Roman  servitude  in  Tivoli,  and  in 
allusion  to  this,  they  are  still  called  "  Bagni 
del  la  Regina."  At  present  the  waters  are 
conducted  from  this  lake  by  a  c;inal  artificially 
cut  in  the  travertine  by  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  former  governor  of  Tivoli,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  This  canal  is  nine  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant discharge  of  the  surplus  waters  through 
it  in  a  very  rapid  current — the  volume  of 
which  is  remarkable  when  we  notice  the  small 
size  of  the  source. 

The  strong  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
announces  the  existence  of  this  lake  a  long 
time  before  the  traveller  reaches  it.  The  wa- 
ter was  examined  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who  found  it  to  contain  one  volume  of  carbonic 


acid,  and  less  than  \  volume  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Tracing  the  canal  from  where  it 
escapes  the  "  Via  Appia  novia"  up  to  the  lake, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  observer  is  much 
struck  with  the  copious  escape  of  large  volumes 
of  gas  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake, 
which  is  such  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  ebulli- 
tion. A  stone  cast  into  the  water  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  ver  y  violent  escape  of  gas,  causing 
the  whole  adjoining  area  to  boil  with  great 
energy  and  a  loud  sound  of  effervescence. 
The  water  is  very  clear,  a  slight  milky  or 
opaline  appearance  it  has  bping  due,  as  we 
thought,  io  the  reflection  of  the  white  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Its  temperature  is  80°  F., 
and  it  has,  when  drank  from  a  glass,  an  agree- 
able pungent  taste  of  free,  carbonic  acid — with 
no  more  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  is  plea- 
sant. It  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  glass  and 
effervesces  briskly.  The  escape  of  gas  does 
not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  but  takes  place 
equally  over  all  its  surface.  The  grass  and 
reeds  which  grow  luxuriantly  at  its  margin 
are  constantly  encrusted  with  carbonate  of 
lime  from  the  water,  and  it  is  from  this  cause 
that  the  area  of  the  lake  appears  to  have  been 
contracted,  and  not  from  any  partial  drainage 
which  is  evidently  inexplicable  since  the  level 
of  the  lake  is  now  only  a  few  inches  below 
that  of  the  adjo'ning  and  level  Campagna. 
Breaking  off  a  mass  of  grass  and  clods  from 
the  shore  it  was  found  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  were  also  encased,  while  the  stone 
walls  of  the  fields  adjoining  were  wholly  com- 
posed of  loose  blocks  of  travertine  made  up 
entirely  of  casts  of  the  steins  of  growing 
grapes  and  aquatic  plants.  It  required  but 
casual  observation  of  the  travertine  in  other 
and  distant  parts  of  the  Campagna  to  detect 
the  same  species  of  plants  imbedded  in  every 
part  of  its  mass.  Blocks  of  travertine  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  other  ancient  buildings, 
also  showed  us  the  same  evidence.  A  large 
space  on  the  Campagna  near  the  sulphur  lakes 
lately  fell  in,  owing  to  the  cavernous  and  un- 
supported nature  of  the  rock,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  in  the  freshly  fractured  portions  of  the 
rock  the  same  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as 
now  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  water. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  from  these 
casual  observations  so  wide  a  deduction  as 
that  all  the  travertine  is  due  to  this  origin  from 
sulphur  waters  charged  with  bicarbonate  of 
lime  ;  but  it  is  not  going  farther  than  is  allow- 
ed by  a  prudent  philosophy  to  say  that  traver- 
tine is  now  foimingon  the  shores  of  Lake  Sol- 
falara  from  this  cause. — From  Miscellaneous 
Notes,  from  Europe,  by  B.  Sillinian,  Jr. 

FOR  MOTHERS. 

Deceiving  Children. — Dr.  B.  was  called 
to  visit  a  sick  boy  twelve  years  of  age.  As 
he  entered  the  house,  the  mother  look  him 
aside,  and  told  him  she  could  not  get  her  boy 
to  take  any  medicine  unless  she  deceived  him. 

»  Well,  then,"  said  Dr.  B.,  "  I  shall  not 
give  him  any.  He  is  old  enough  to  be  rea- 
soned whh." 

He  went  to  the  boy,  and  after  examination, 
said  to  him:  "My  little  man,  you  are  very 
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sicU,  and  you  must  take  some  medicino.  It 
will  taste  badly,  and  make  you  feel  badly  for 
awhile,  and  then  I  expect  it  will  make  you 
feel  better." 

The  doctor  prepared  the  medicine,  and  the 
boy  took  it  like  a  man  without  the  least  resist- 
ance;  and  said  he  would  take  from  his  mother 
anything  that  the  physician  had  prescribed  ; 
but  he  would  not  take  anything  else  from  her. 
She  had  so  often  deceived  him,  and  told  him 
"  it  was  good,"  when  she  gave  him  medicines, 
flint  he  would  not  trust  to  anything  she  said. 
But  he  saw  at  once  that  Dr.  B.  was  telling 
him  the  truth,  and  trusted  him;  he  knew  when 
he  took  the  bitter  draught,  just  what  to  expect. 

This  simple  incident  contains  instruction  of 
deep  and  solemn  importance,  deserving  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  parent.  Hon- 
esty, with  children  as  well  as  with  others,  and 
in  all  circumstances,  is  the  best  policy. — 
Visitor. 

Thueatenings  not  Fulfilled.  —  Being 
once  in  company  with  a  mother  and  her  three 
children,  we  observed  one  of  them,  a  boy  about 
six  years  old,  who  was  particularly  unruly  and 
mischievous.  At  one  act  of  his  rudeness  his 
mother,  being  somewhat  excited,  turned  to  him 
and  threatened  to  punish  him  severely  if  he 
should  repeat  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  little 
fellow  did  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  as  the 
mother  did  not  notice  it,  we  ventured  to  say 
to  him,  "  Did  you  not  hear  your  mother  say 
she  would  punish  you  if  you  did  that  again?" 
The  urchin,  with  the  expression  of  bravado  on 
his  countenance,  quickly  replied,  "I  a'nt 
afraid  ;  mother  often  says  she'll  whip  me,  but 
she  don't  do  it."  The  mother  smiled,  as  if 
her  liule  boy  had  really  said  a  smart  thing, 
but  alas  !  she  was  teaching  him  a  lesson  of  in- 
subordination which  would  probably  make  her 
heart  sore.  Mothers,  never  unnecessarily 
threaten  ;  but  when  you  do  threaten,  be  care- 
ful not  to  falsify  your  word. 

/  '~ 

For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  of  William  Penn. 

The  following  letter  from  William  Penn  to 
his  old  friends  Peter  Hendrick  and  John  Claus, 
is  important,  both  for  its  political  inlormation, 
and  for  its  religious  counsel  and  advice. 

London,  2d  of  the  Ninth  month,  '79. 

My  dear  Friends, — In  the  everlasting  Truth 
of  our  God  that  has  begotten  us  a<jain  to  a  life 
and  hope  that  are  incorruptible,  do  I  dearly 
salute  you,  your  dear  wives,  and  all  my  en- 
deared friends  and  brethren,  in  that  city  and 
country,  to  whom  O  that  the  God  of  all  my 
comforts  and  blessings,  would  multiply  grace, 
mercy  and  peace,  that  an  heavenly  family, 
and  holy  society  to  him,  you  there  and  we 
here  may  be  and  continue,  till  our  last  great 
change  shall  come,  when  all  mortality  with  us 
shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  It  is  long  since 
I  have  heard  from  you,  and  longer  I  believe 
since  you  heard  from  me  ;  but  surely  our  love 
remains  in  that  which  no  distance  or  lime  can 
extinguish  or  wear  out,  and  I  know  not  that  1 
have  ever  been  drawn  forth  of  God  in  prayer 
in  public,  that  you  have  not  been  brought  liv- 


ingly  to  my  remembrance,  and  indeed,  you 
aie  as  an  epistle  writ  upon  my  soul ;  and  ten- 
derness often  overtakes  me  in  secret  that  truth 
may  spring  among  you.  O  the  precious  meet- 
ings that  we  have  had  together !  let  my  soul 
never  forget  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  !  Things 
here  are  well  as  to  Truth,  blessed  be  God,  but 
many  Friends  drop  off  by  sickness ;  'lis  a 
sickly  lime  with  us.  As  to  the  public,  the 
di>covery  of  the  plot  and  plotters  goes  on,  not- 
withstanding all  arts  to  smother  it.  The 
mock-plot  cast  on  ihe  presbyterians  turns  to 
good,  and  Oats  has  lately  detected  three  per- 
sons suborned  to  swear  against  him, 

and  it  falls  on  the  late  treasurer  and  the  popish 
lords,  so  that  now  all  seem  to  believe  the  plot 
but  those  that  knew  it  before  we  did,  for  they 
cannot  say  any  more — do  you  think  we  would 
do  this  or  that,  as  Oats,  tyc.  says  ?  for  now 
worse  was  proved  than  ever  was  conceived. 
And  truly  the  Lord  works  wonderfully  for  the 
preservation  of  this  nation  ;  and  therefore,  I 
hope  he  will  save  it  from  the  devices  of  the 
wicked.    Just  now  a  great  man  tells  me  that 

the  D  of  Mon.  is  arrived;  the  king  bids 

him  begone,  he  refuses,  and  claims  an  English 
right  to  stay,  and  refers  himself  to  the  law, 
but  stirs  not.  The  bells  ring,  the  fires  burn, 
and  the  people  are  extremely  agitated  ;  but  the 
Lord  is  our  choice  and  his  peaceable  kingdom, 
and  in  him  is  our  trust  and  joy  forever,  who 
by  all  these  things  will  exalt  his  Truth,  and 
break  in  upon  the  spirits  of  people  and  begin 
his  work  in  them.  No  more,  but  that  I  should 
rejoice  to  hear  from  you,  of  your  welfare  and 
Tiuth's  prosperity,  who  am  your  faithful 
friend  and  brother, 

Wm.  Penn. 
Salute  me  to  Vantongre,  J.  Roloss  and  wife. 
The  school-master,  J.  Clause,  and  J.  L.,  &c. 
You  will  do  well  to  write  sometimes  to  the 
Second-day's  meeting  how  things  are. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

THOMAS  BCLMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 

"  April  6th.  Shall  this  world,  its  perishing 
riches  and  its  filthy  lucre,  win  my  affections, 
and  thou,  my  God,  not  have  my  body,  soul, 
and  all?  The  world,  and  at  times  unbelief, 
and  the  cruel  tempter,  keep  me  from  the  bless- 
ing purchased  by  my  Saviour.  Give  rne 
grace  to  cast  my  whole  care  on  thee. 

"  8th.  I  am  encompassed  about  with  so 
many  infirmities,  nay  with  everything  that  is 
contrary  to  thy  pure  love:  Oh  cleanse  me 
from  all  sin  !  I  cannot  praise  thee  with  un- 
feigned lips  till  thou  workest  my  deliverance." 

"26ih.  Preserve  me,  O  Lord,  from  this 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and  then  1 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  show  forth  thy  praise. 
Thou  knowest  my  weakness,  thou  k  no  west  my 
ignorance,  and  the  enemies  I  have  to  war  with. 
Bring  me  safely  through  all,  to  thy  kingdom, 
prepared  for  those  who  love  thee. 

"  29th.  Oh,  that  I  could  use  this  world  in 
its  proper  place,  and  let  it  have  no  share  in 
my  heart,  nor  ever  let  my  affections  rest  upon 
it,  but  still  fly  to  thee,  the  fountain  of  all  hap- 
piness for  my  guard  and  safety. 

"  30ih.    From  what  spirit  came  this  exer- 


cise, but  from  thy  Holy  Spirit;  why  should  I 
reason  upon  it,  and  not  rather  diligently  watch 
over  my  words,  thoughts  and  actions,  daily 
and  hourly,  that  1  may  be  enabled  to  glorily 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

"May  3rd.  I  thunk  thee,  O  God!  that 
thou  hast  called  me  from  the  wicked,  and  from 
the  openly  profane  sinners  of  this  world  ;  but 
oh,  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  yet  meet  to  see 
thy  face  with  joy.  There  are  many  secret 
enemies  in  my  heart;  iniquity  abounding; 
sometimes  a  cleaving  to  this  world,  and  the 
flesh  like  to  overturn  my  spiritual  warfare. 
Against  all  these,  and  every  other  besetment, 
do  thou  assist  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  for 
thy  dear  Son's  sake,  till  they  are  overcome; 
that  I  may  tell  of  thy  wondrous  works  and 
sing  thy  praise. 

"5th.  How  many  hours  are  spent  every 
day  in  pursuit  of  temporals,  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  drive  this  heart  of  mine  to  one  half  hour's 
waiting  upon  thee,  my  God  I'from  whom  every 
blessing  comes.  Oh  that  this  was  otherwise, 
that  I  might  live  to  Him  who  died  for  me! 

"18th.  In  all  the  circumstances  of  life, 
and  in  every  part  of  my  duty,  may  I  still  keep 
my  eye  upon  thee,  O  God  !  and  give  to  this 
world  my  hands,  but  to  thee  my  heart." 

"  1st  July.  This  day,  kept  in  a  measure  of 
peace,  but  not  filled  with  the  love  of  my  God 
as  yesterday.  O  thou  who  hast  quickened 
and  raised  me  again  to  a  measure  of  my  for- 
mer experience  !  thou  knowest  that  love  to  thee 
is  the  brightest  of  all  the  train  of  virtues,  and 
quickens  all  the  rest.  How  swiftly  it  makes 
my  feel  to  run  in  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments ;  and  how  heavily  do  I  go  when  depriv- 
ed of ihy  love ! 

"4th.  When  thou  hast  withdrawn  a  little 
from  me,  thou  fairest  of  ten  thousands,  and  to 
me  altogether  lovely,  and  hast  left  me  to  mourn 
thy  absence,  O  preserve  me  from  making  unto 
myself  any  idols,  and  enable  me  patiently  to 
wait  for  thy  return  !" 

"  10th.  How  sweet,  how  pleasant  it  is,  to 
be  employed  in  thy  service,  O  Lord.  This 
morning  thou  gavest  me  liberty  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  to  those  who  love 
not  thy  holy  ways,  even  to  those  that  plead 
for  sin  for  the  term  of  this  life:  but  O,  how 
dull  and  heavy  under  thy  word  this  evening  ! 
What  a  strange  creature  am  I!  Lord  »ive 
me  more  and  more  of  thy  h>ve  ;  and,  blessed 
Lord,  keep  me  in  thy  love,  that  I  may  glorify  ' 
thee  more  and  more. 

"  11th.  Stir  me  up,  O  Lord,  to  wrestle  for 
thy  blessing — to  an  earnest  hunger  and  thirst 
after  purity  of  heart — freedom  from  all  sin  ; 
that  I  may  glorily  thee  with  a  pure  love  ;  with-  j 
out  any  mixture  of  self,  any  sin,  or  any  root  I 
of  bitterness.  Why  should  I  go  lamenting  all 
my  days  ? 

"  17th.  If  I  trust  in  my  own  strength  in 
the  least,  how  soon  do  I  suffer  loss!  When  I 
in  company,  I  have  need  to  be  continually  on  j 
my  guard,  and  to  set  myself  like  a  flint  against 
the  smiles  of  the  world.  O  Lord  give  me 
more  and  more  deadness  to  this  world,  till 
there  be  nothing  left  in  me  to  savour  its  smiles, 
or  be  cast  down  with  its  frowns." 

"  24th.  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  God  !  this  day 
thou  hast  removed  my  heaviness.    But,  oh 
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that  my  peace  may  be  light  ;  that  I  may  ga- 
ther no  peace,  comfort  or  delight  from  this 
world,  but  still  press  forward  to  gain  that 
purity  of  heart  which  thou  requirest,  and 
which  is  wanted  to  fit  me  to  glorify  thee  in 
this  troublesome  world. 

"  25ih.  O  that  I  could  return  thee  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  that  praise  which  is  due  unto 
thee  for  all  thy  goodness!  Oh  what  need 
have  I  of  thy  assistance  daily,  hourly,  every 
moment !  Give  me  grace  still  to  press  for- 
ward to  that  holiness,  wiihout  which  I  shall 
never  see  thy  face  to  my  comfort. 

"20th.  Preserve  me,  O  Lord,  through  all 
the  various  trials  which  thou  mayst  permit  or 
apportion  me.  Thou  canst,  through  thy  grace, 
make  me  pure,  so  that  my  ways  may  please 
thee.  Increase  my  desires  still  to  press  on 
through  this  scene  of  conflict,  so  that  I  may 
not  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy  of  my  soul." 

The  diary  at  this  point  is  discontinued  ; 
but  occasional  memorandums  prove  that  the 
work  of  grace  was  still  going  forward.  One 
of  these  memorandums  is  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  lovely  and  reviving  to  exhort  the 
disobedient  to  leave  ofF  that  course  of  life 
which  is  so  contrary  to  the  Lord's  will ;  oh 
that  I  could  do  it  with  that  humility,  tender- 
ness and  holy  boldness,  which  would  prevent 
the  cause  from  suffering  by  me.  Perfect  the 
work  in  me,  O  my  God  !  that  my  example 
may  reprove,  as  well  as  my  words." 

Under  the  dale  1777  are  the  following  re- 
marks:— "When  in  profession  with  those 
called  Methodists,  very  many  were  the  blessed 
visitations  of  God  lo  my  soul ;  still  it  was  re- 
vealed to  me  that  there  was  a  more  spiritual 
and  divine  worship  to  be  known,  but  that  for 
that  I  must  wait  the  Lord's  time. 

"Travelling  on  in  his  fear,  and  pressing 
after  a  more  spiritual  worship  and  greater 
puritv  of  soul,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  bu- 
rial of  a  Friend,  where  I  met  with  the  Beloved 
of  my  soul,  greatly  lo  my  comfort,  insomuch 
that  at  my  return  home  I  was  made,  like  the 
eunuch  formerly,  to  go  on  my  way  rejoicing. 
So  I  kept  frequenting  Friend->'  meeting--,  till  it 
appeared  right  to  request  my  admittance  into 
membership  with  them." 

CTn  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Importance  of  Faithfulness. 

When  iniquity  is  seen  in  any  shape,  it  is 
nece»sary  that  we  bear  a  direct  testimony 
aiiriinsi  it  in  the  ability  which  the  Truth  gives. 
We  may  sometimes  look  to  a  blessed  Creator 
for  healih  and  deliverance  from  temporal  dan- 
gers, at  the  same  lime  lhat  there  may  be  a 
a  remissness  on  our  part  of  living  under  the 
needful  solicitude  and  exercise  to  be  preserved 
from  stumbling,  or  from  entering  any  wrong 
and  delusive  path.  He  who  cares  for  our 
temporal  welfare,  is  quite  as  able  to  preserve 
us  fresh  and  living  members  in  the  church 
militant,  if  we  look  rightly  for  best  wisdom  and 
assistance  lo  direct  our  steps,  as  so  bountifully 
to  provide  for  our  natural  sustenance.  Many 
would  perhaps,  take  great  pains,  and  endure 
extreme  privations,  to  obtain  the  means  for  t lie 


comfortable  support  of  these  frail  bodies  for  a 
short  season,  who  are  unwilling  to  travail  with 
a  despised,  faithful  and  suffering  people,  in  a 
needlul  testimony  against  apparently  over- 
whelming and  corrupting  errors,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  immortal  souls. 

There  is  great  danger  of  permitting  a  false 
love  and  charity  so  to  prevail  as  very  much  to 
weaken  a  testimony  against  wrong  principles 
and  practices.  When  this  influence  is  allowed 
to  interrupt  that  faithfulness  which  is  called 
for  at  our  hands,  the  means  are  withheld  from 
us,  by  which  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain 
these  heavenly  treasures — real  charity  and 
true  tenderness.  When  these  exist  in  the 
heart,  we  shall  find  them  not  called  into  action 
on  behalf  of  the  erring  and  guilty  exclusively, 
with  the  prevalence  of  that  disposition,  which 
is  ready  to  condemn  the  innocent ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  shall  see  that  the  person  possessed 
of  these  heavenly  qualities,  will  in  the  first 
place,  sweetly  fellowship  with  the  children  of 
ihe  light,  who  only  can  possess  every  virtue 
in  the  beauty  of  its  reality,  and  then  he  will  be 
prepared  to  extend  feelings  of  true  charity  lo 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Patient  endurance  under  reproaches  and  tri- 
bulations which  are  incurred  by  faithfulness, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  enable  us  to  see 
in  the  true  light,  wherein  we  can  appreciate 
and  embrace  every  virtue,  arrayed  in  its  na- 
live  simplicity,  while  a  flinching  from  the 
Truth,  under  the  delusive  plea  of  charity  and 
tenderness  for  our  erring  brethren,  will  have 
the  lamentable  tendency  of  producing  the  film 
of  prejudice  againsl  the  faithful  ;  and  their 
testimonies  apparently  divested  of  importance, 
simplicity  and  sinceriiy  by  this  dimness  of  sight, 
may  appear  as  turbulent  opposition,  needless 
restlessness,  or  determined  obstinacy. 

State  of  New  York. 
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TRUTH. 

Is  virtue  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Merc  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both  ? 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  woe, 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know  ? 
That  speech  betrays  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue, 
Charge  not  a  God  with  such  outrageous  wrong. 
Truly,  nut  I — the  partial  light  men  have, 
My  creed  persuades  me,  well  employ'd,  may  save; 
While  he  that  scorns  the  noonday  beam,  perverse, 
Shall  find  the  blessing  unimproved  a  curse. 
Lei  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind, 
Possess  for  we  their  undisputed  lot, 
And  take  unenvied  the  reward  they  sought. 
But  slill  in  virtue  ol  a  Saviour's  plea, 
Not  blind  by  choice,  but  destined  nut  to  see. 
Their  lbrlitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came, 
Derived  from  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace, 
That  guides  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  race; 
Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  their  law. 
That  rule,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe, 
Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint,  and  slow, 
From  what  they  knew  to  what  they  wish'd  to  know. 
Ilut  let  not  him  that  shares  a  brighter  day 
Traduce  the  splendour  of  a  noontide  ray, 
Prelcr  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time, 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime; 
The  wretch,  who  slights  the  bounty  of  the  skies, 
And  sinks,  while  favour'd  wilh  the  means  to  rise, 
Shall  find  them  rated  at  their  full  amount. 
The  good  he  senrn'd  all  carried  to  account. 

Marshaling  all  his  terrors  as  he  came, 
Thunder,  and  earthquake,  and  devouring  flame, 


From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law, 

Life  for  obedience,  death  for  every  flaw. 

When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  will  express, 

He  gives  a  perfect  rule,  what  can  he  less? 

And  guards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe 

As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear: 

Else  his  own  glorious  rights  he  would  disclaim 

And  man  might  safely  trifle  with  his  name. 

He  bids  him  glow  with  unremitting  love 

To  all  on  Earth,  and  to  himself  above; 

Condemns  the  injurious  deed,  the  slanderous  tongue, 

The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong: 

Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part, 

His  conduct,  to  the  test,  but  tiies  his  heart. 

Cowper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Profession  is  not  Principle. 

"  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  ihistles,"  but  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by 
its  fruits,  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether 
they  be  evil;  and  if,  under  the  covering  of  a 
good  profession,  there  may  sometimes  be  found 
the  fruits  of  the  corrupt  tree,  we  should  not 
therefore  condemn  the  principle  professed  ;  but 
rather  the  practice  of  the  professor,  who  has 
reproached  the  name  of  his  profession,  by  an 
inconsistency  in  life,  conduct,  or  conversation. 

The  truth  of  our  profession  remains  un- 
changeably the  same,  whoever  or  how  many 
soever  may  forsake  it,  either  by  a  departure 
from  the  form  of  sound  words,  from  a  con- 
sistency in  life  and  appearance,  or  by  a 
denial  of  the  power  while  they  coniinue  the 
form.  Profession  and  principle  aie  often  con- 
founded, and  by  the  fruits  of  the  former,  the 
latter  is  condemned  ;  for  while  we  as  a  people 
profess,  more  than  any  other,  to  be  under  the 
regulating  and  restraining  power  of  an  inward 
and  divine  principle,  in  how  many  instances 
does  our  conduct  contradict  our  profession  ; 
and  how  often  are  the  Society  and  the  princi- 
ple which  we  profess,  judged,  by  this  want  of 
harmony  in  profession  and  practice.  How, 
therefore,  does  it  behove  us,  each  one  for  our- 
selves, to  look  well  to  the  steps  of  our  feet, 
lest  the  heritage  of  God  be  given  to  reproach, 
and  the  light  in  us  become  darkness,  so  that 
our  testimonies  be  taken  from  us  and  given  to 
others  to  bear,  who,  (though  they  may  be  call- 
ed in,  as  it  were,  from  the  highways  and  the 
hedges),  shall  prove  themselves  more  worthy 
than  those  who  are  now  reasoning  themselves 
into  excuses  for  an  undue  indulgence  in  liber- 
lies,  which,  though  lawful  in  themselves,  are 
made  criminal,  when  allowed  to  stand  in  ihe 
way  of  obedience  to  the  requirements  and 
limitations  of  Truth. 

The  immediate  teaching  and  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is,  wilh  us,  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  by  a  practical  departure  from 
this,  that  we  have  witnessed  such  jarrings  and 
divisions  in  religious  society,  till  something  of 
the  confusion  of  Babel  has  been  known 
amongst  us.  Many,  not  being  willing  to  fol- 
low the  simple  and  plain  direction  of  Truth, 
have  marked  out  a  way  for  themselves  ;  some 
for  the  support  of  sound  doctrine  in  their  own 
way  and  wills;  and  others  for  the  resistance 
of  a  right  and  authorized  defence  of  the  un- 
changeable principles  of  our  high  and  holy 
profession.  Now,  though  this  may  be  a  way 
that  seemeth  right  to  them,  yet  the  end  there- 
of will  be  found  lo  be  the  ways  of  death  ;  and 
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it  is  from  this  that  we  are  called  to  relurn  to 
that  high  and  holy  way  wherein  the  wayfar- 
ing man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err.  This 
is  the  way  cast  up  for  the  redeemed  and  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  to  walk  in  ;  w  herein  "  l he 
wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
ard shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion,  and  the  futling  together  ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  ;"  and  nothing 
short  of  that  wisdom  which  "is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreat- 
ed, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par- 
tiality, and  without  hypocrisy,"  can  ever  in- 
troduce or  preserve  therein. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Diseases  and  Deaths  in  London. 

In  a  recent  publication  on  the  Diseases  and 
Deaths  in  London  in  1850,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  fact  stated. 

The  average  annual  increase  of  population 
in  that  city  for  ten  years,  viz.,  from  1840  to 
1849,  inclusive,  was  12,703;  but  in  1849,  the 
cholera  having  prevailed  there  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  carried  off"  14,125  individuals,  and 
the  increase  dwindled  down  to  but  4,230  ; 
showing  a  deficiency  of  8,473  from  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  of  the  whole  ten  years. 
In  1850,  however,  the  increase  rose  to  26,738. 
If  therefore,  we  deduct  from  this  amount,  the 
average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  viz., 
12,703,  we  find  that  in  this  year  (1850)  there 
was  an  excess  beyond  that  average,  of  14,035, 
which  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  number  that 
died  of  cholera  in  1849,  (viz.,  14,125.) 

This  extraordinary  fact  would,  we  know, 
be  looked  upon  by  men  generally,  as  a  mere 
coincidence,  but  we  fully  concur  in  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  expressed  in  a  London  paper,  in 
reference  thereto. 

"  We  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  particular 
results  to  a  special  Piovidence,  without  good 
and  justifiable  reason,  or  to  assign  to  the  ap- 
pointing providence  of  God,  what  only  belongs 
to  the  permissive.  It  is  difficult  however  to 
contemplate  such  results  as  the  above,  without 
standing  in  awe  of  that  governance  of  the 
world,  which  in  all  departments  appears  to 
provide  most  strictly  against  waste,  and  which 
results,  try  as  we  may  to  account  for  it  on 
what  are  called  '  rational  piinciples,'  are  suf- 
ficently  explained  only  where  laith  bows  in 
reverence  at  the  footstool  of  the  Disposer  of 
Events." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Sinaitic  Inscriptions. 

(Concluded  from  page  33.) 

The  principal  of  these  antiquities  are  in  the 
valleys  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  road  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
are  known  to  have  approached  it.  They  ex- 
tend for  several  miles  and  cover  the  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  the  sandstone  rocks  in  all  di- 
rections. "  We  now  entered  the  Wady 
Mokatteb"  (the  written  valley),  says  Lord 
Lindsiy,  "a  spacious  valley  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  most  picturesque  range  of  black 
mountains  ;  but  chiefly  famous  for  the  inscrip- 


tions from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  the 
Written  V\  ady  :  inscriptions,  too  (here  is  the 
mystery)  in  a  character  which  no  one  has 
hitherto  deciphered.  There  are  thousands  of 
them."  The  height  at  which  the  greater  part 
of  these  inscriptions  aie  written  on  the  almost 
perpendicular  rocks — the  time  and  labour  re- 
quired for  their  execution,  forbid  the  idea  of 
their  being  the  work  of  travellers  passing  has- 
tily through  the  desert. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  inscrip- 
tions are  those  carved  on  the  sides  of  the 
Djebel  Mokatteb,  the  "written  mountain." 
This  locality  was  visited  by  the  Count  d'An- 
traigues  in  the  year  1779, — although  his  de- 
scription was  not  published  till  1811,  and  then 
in  a  work  which  did  not  attract  the  attention 
it  merited. 

He  describes  Djebel  Mokatteb,  as  two  very 
high  rocks  about  fifty  paces  from  each  other, 
and  the  valley  between  them  is  1,094  yards 
long.  The  base  of  the  rocky  walls  of  the  val- 
ley has  been  worn  by  the  action  of  water,  al- 
though there  is  now  only  fine  sand  heaped  up 
by  the  action  of  the  winds.  The  rocks  are 
covered  with  characters  from  the  height  of  15 
feet  above  their  base  to  their  summits.  The 
rock  on  the  western  side  contains  41  lines  ; 
that  on  the  eastern,  67  lines.  The  characters 
are  a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  relief. 
The  upper  line  on  the  western  side,  is  called 
"  the  title,"  for  the  letters  which  compose  it 
stand  out  three  inches  in  relief,  and  are  six 
feet  in  height.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
whole  face  of  a  sand-stone  rock  at  least  80  or 
100  feet  high,  has  been  cut  down  to  the  depth 
of  from  one  to  three  inches  in  the  execution  of 
this  gigantic  record. 

The  traveller  whose  description  we  have 
paraphrased,  says  that  it  would  require  six 
months  of  persevering  labour  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  these  characters.  What  then  are 
these  mysterious  records,  and  by  what  un- 
known people,  in  what  unknown  language  and 
characters  have  they  been  written? 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  these  in- 
scriptions were  the  work  of  the  Christian  pil- 
grims who  frequented  this  desert  route  in  the 
fourth  and  filth  centuries;  and  the  frequent j 
recurrence  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  is  relied 
upon  in  proof  of  this  supposition.  There  are, 
however,  insuperable  difficulties  to  this  expla- 
nation. The  sign  of  the  cross  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  Egyptian  letter  Tau,  and  occurs 
in  the  inscriptions  on  the  earliest  monuments. 
Moreover,  Cosmas,  who  visited  these  luins  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  states,  that 
many  large  fragments  with  inscriptions  on 
them  had  fallen  down,  evidently  from  the  effect 
of  time  and  the  elements  ;  and  all  trace  of  their 
origin  was  even  then  lost,  unless  we  except 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  children  of  Israel. 

A  few  Greek  inscriptions,  and  one  Roman, 
have  been  found  among  these  ancient  records, 
the  dates  of  which  are  not  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era  ;  and  they  differ  in  a  striking 
particular  from  the  others.  The  latter  are  all 
made  by  punching  a  series  of  holes  in  the  rock, 
and  the  former  are  cut  continuously  with  a 
different  instrument,  indicating  a  much  ruder 
and  more  primitive  era  for  the  former.  The 


vast  labour  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
inscriptions  on  "the  written  mountain,"  prove 
conclusively  that  no  such  people  as  the  pil- 
grims of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  could 
have  accomplished  it.  When  the  characters 
themselves  are  examined,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  allied  to  the  most  ancient  in  the  world. 
The  same  letters  are  found  on  the  Rosetla 
Stone,  on  the  coins  and  sepulchres  of  Etruria, 
in  the  Punic  and  Celtiberian  remains,  in  the 
oldest  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Southern 
Arabia,  and  they  are  many  of  them  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  letters.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
these  various  alphabets  contain  the  broken 
fragments  of  a  primEeval  language,  and  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  perhaps  among  its  few 
remaining  vestiges.  The  powers  moreover  of 
most  of  those  letters  which  are  neither  Hebrew 
nor  Arabic,  are  determined  by  their  being 
Egyptian  forms,  the  force  and  sound  of  which 
are  known  by  their  Hebrew  or  Arabic  equiva- 
lents. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
these  mysterious  words?  Our  author  takes 
for  granted,  that  where  he  discovers  in  the  in- 
scriptions letters  forming  a  Hebrew  or  Arabic 
word,  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  probably 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic  word  it  re- 
sembles. This  to  be  sure,  is  mere  conjecture  ; 
but  it  is  a  conjecture  which  may  according  as 
it  is  verified,  pass  from  probability  into  cer- 
tainty. Pursuing  this  theory,  and  aided  per- 
haps, by  his  imagination,  our  author  supposes 
he  has  succeeded  in  translating  some  of  these 
inscriptions,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  he  can  dis- 
cover, relate  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus. 
Several  of  them  he  supposes  to  record  the 
miracle  of  Meribah,  and  are  thus  translated  : 
"  The  people  the  hard  stone  satiates  with  wa- 
ter thirsting."  "The  hard  rock  water  a  great 
miracle."  "The  eloquent  speaker  strikes  the 
rock,  flows  forth  the  water."  "  The  people 
Moses  provoketh  to  anger,  kicking  like  an  ass. 
At  the  water  springs  wanton,  the  people  rail- 
eth  against  Jehovah  crying  out."  Another 
inscription,  accompanying  which  is  a  figure  of 
a  man  kneeling  with  uplifted  hands,  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  battle  of  Rephidim,  and 
is  thus  translated:  "  Prayeth  unto  God,  the 
prophet  upon  a  great  hard  stone,  his  hands 
sustaining  Aaron,  Hur." 

The  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents  is  also 
commemorated,  if  the  following  translations 
given  by  our  author  are  not  purely  imagina- 
tive. "  Destroy  springing  on  the  people  the 
fiery  serpents.  Hissing  injected  venom  her- 
alds of  death,  they  kill  the  people  prostrating 
on  their  back  curling  in  folds  they  wind  round 
descending  on,  bearing  destruction."  "The 
people  sustain  on  a  pole  erecting  a  standard 
the  male  serpent  fiery  of  molten  brass.  The 
people  look  towards  the  fire  bowing  themselves 
down  sought  by  an  evil  thing  offer  up  vows 
the  tribes." 

The  miracle  of"  the  feathered  fowls"  seems 
to  be  recorded  in  the  following  inscriptions  : 
"  The  nuham  ascend  from  the  sea  lusting,  the 
people  eat  on  at  them."  "  The  nvham  ascend 
from  the  s^a  lusting,  the  people  devour  till 
nought  is  left."  "  The  nvham  ascend  from 
the  sea  lusting,  the  people  feed  to  repletion." 
The  word  nuham  is  still  in  use  in  Arabic,  and 
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its  definiiion  in  the  Lexicons  is,  "  Name  of  a 
reddish  bird  resembling  a  goose." 

Ol  the  great  inscription  on  "the  written 
mountain,"  the  top  line  or  litle  only  has  been 
copied,  and  it  is  said  to  relate  to  the  miracle 
ol"  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  this  great- 
est of  all  ihe  miracles  of  the  Exodus,  should 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  elaboiale  a  record. 
Future  researches  will  confirm  or  destroy 
these  conjectures,  and  there  is  at  least  suffi- 
cient probability  in  ihem  to  excite  a  deep  and 
general  interest  in  the  subject. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Earthquake  in  Naples. 

We  have  perused  several  biief  notices  of  the 
earthquake  that  occurred  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  Eighth  month  last,  but  none  of 
them  are  as  full  or  descriptive  as  we  should 
have  expected,  considering  the  awfully  destruc- 
tive character  of  the  event.  From  the  differ- 
ent accounts  we  gather,  that  the  scene  of  the 
earthquake  was  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  its  origin  was  in  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Volture,  an  extinct  volcano 
about  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  the  city 
of  Naples.  It  is  estimated  that  between  twen- 
ty-five hundred  and  three  thousand  persons 
were  destroyed  by  this  earthquake.  One 
account  states : 

"The  recent  earthquake  commenced  with  a 
sharp  concussion,  which  was  succeeded  by  an 
undulatory  movement,  the  first  shock  being 
about  sixty  seconds  in  duration.  At  Melfi 
there  were  six  shocks,  the  first  at  2\  p.  M.,  the 
second  at  3i,  the  third  at  4^,  the  fourth  at  10 
p.m.,  the  filth  at  3  a.  m.,  and  the  sixth  at  7 
a.m.  At  my  summer  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, eighty  miles  from  Melfi,  the  house  shook 
to  its  lounduiions,  and  such  was  the  vibration, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  descend  the  staircase. 
For  ten  minutes  previous,  the  house-dog  howl- 
ed in  most  dismal  tones,  the  chickens  cackled 
and  hurried  about  as  if  fleeing  from  some  anti- 
cipated danger,  and  a  pair  of  turkeys  rose  in 
the  air,  and  flew  round  the  house  screaming 
as  if  seized  by  secret  terror,  while  all  the  dogs 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  full  bay. 

"  Kionero  is  a  general  wreck,  not  a  sound 
house  remaining  ;  more  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons have  here  perished,  and  as  many  have 
been  maimed  or  wounded.  In  Barile,  the  only 
edifice  not  entirely  destroyed  is  the  orphan 
asylum,  while  the  discovered  dead  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  Canosa,  the 
ancient  Canosium,  founded  by  Diomed,  and 
whose  walls  once  enclosed  a  circuit  of  sixteen 
miles,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  houses 
were  thrown  down.  At  the  last  reports  the 
shocks  aiound  Mount  Volture  continued,  and 
one-half  of  the  city  of  Venosa,  the  ancient 
Venusia,  containing  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-pluce  of  Horace, 
was  destroyed." 

The  following  is  the  most  particular,  and 
apparently  the  most  reliable  account  we  have 
yet  seen.  Those  who  have  lead  the  article  on 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,  now  publishing  in 
our  columns,  will  observe  the  similarity  of  the 


phenomena  mentioned  with  those  narrated 
therein. 

"  Naples,  August  27.— The  details  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  look  place  at  Malfi 
on  the  14ih  of  this  month,  reach  Naples  but 
slowly.  Each  post  brings  notice  of  an  accu- 
mulaied  amount  of  suffering — an  augmented 
list  of  deaths, — and  particulars  of  a  devasta- 
tion far  surpassing  anything  that  has  occurred 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula  for  many  years.  The 
Official  Journal  publishes  a  vague  account  of 
the  catastrophe: — so  vague,  indeed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  gather  any  clear  idea  of  it  from 
the  Government  report.  1  have,  however, 
seen  several  persons  from  Malfi,  and  from 
their  narratives  will  endeavour  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  this  awful  visitation.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  August  was  very  sultry, 
and  a  leaden  atmosphere  prevailed.  It  was 
remarked  that  an  unusual  silence  appeared  to 
extend  over  the  animal  world.  The  hum  of 
insects  ceased, — the  feathered  tribes  were  mute, 
— not  a  breath  of  wind  moved  the  arid  vege- 
tation. About  half-past  two  o'clock  the  town 
of  Malfi  rocked  for  about  six  seconds,  and 
nearly  every  building  fell  in.  The  number  of 
edifices  actually  levelled  with  the  earth  is  163 
— of  those  partially  destroyed  98,  and  slightly 
damaged  180.  Five  monastic  establishments 
were  destroyed,  and  seven  churches,  including 
the  cathedral.  The  awful  event  occurred  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  better 
condition  were  at  dinner;  and  the  result  is, 
that  out  of  the  whole  population  only  a  few 
peasants  laboui  ing  in  the  fields  escaped.  More 
than  700  dead  bodies  have  already  been  dug 
out  of  the  ruins, — and  it  is  supposed  that  not 
less  than  800  are  yet  entombed.  A  college 
accommodating  65  boys  and  their  teachers  is 
no  longer  traceable.  But  the  melancholy 
event  does  not  end  here.  The  adjoining  vil- 
lage of  Ascoli  has  also  suffered,  32  houses 
having  fallen  in,  and  the  church  being  levelled 
with  the  ground.  More  than  200  persons 
perished  there.  Another  small  town,  Barile, 
has  actually  disappeared  ;  and  a  lake  has 
arisen  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  waters 
being  warm  and  brackish. 

"I  proceed  to  give  a  few  anecdotes,  as  nar- 
rated by  persons  who  have  arrived  in  Naples 
from  the  scene  of  horror:  '  I  was  travelling,' 
says  one,  1  within  a  mile  of  Malfi,  when  I  ob- 
served three  cars  drawn  by  oxen.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  two  most  distant  fell  into  the  earth  ; 
from  the  third  I  observed  a  man  and  a  boy 
descend  and  run  into  a  vineyard  which  skirted 
the  road.  Shortly  after,  I  think  about  three 
seconds,  the  third  car  was  swallowed  up.  We 
stopped  our  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  the 
spot  where  the  man  and  boy  stood.  The  for- 
mer I  found  stupefied  ;  he  was  boih  deaf  and 
dumb;  the  boy  appeared  to  be  out  of  his  mind, 
and  spoke  wildly,  but  eventually  recovered. 
The  poor  man  still  remains  speechless.'  An- 
other informant  says  :  '  Malfi  and  all  around 
presents  a  singular  and  melancholy  appear- 
ance,— houses  levelled  or  partially  fallen  in, — 
here  and  there  the  ground  broken  up, — large 
gaps  displaying  volcanic  action, — people  wan- 
dering about  stupefied, —  men  searching  in  the 
ruins, — women  weeping, — children  here  and 
there  crying  for  their  parents, — and  some 


wretched  examples  of  humanity  carrying  off 
articles  of  furniture.  The  authorities  are  no- 
where to  be  found.' — A  third  person  states: 
'  1  am  from  Malfi,  and  was  near  a  monastery 
when  the  earthquake  occurred.  A  peasant 
told  me  that  the  water  in  a  neighbouring  well 
was  quite  hot;  a  few  moments  alter  1  saw  the 
building  fall.  I  fell  on  the  ground,  and  saw 
nothing  more.    I  thought,  that  I  had  had  a  fit.' 

"The  town  of  Malfi— or,  Amalfi— is  150 
miles  from  Naples,  and  about  the  centre  of  the 
boot  :  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  gain  informa- 
tion. The  Government,  I  should  add,  sent  a 
company  of  sappers  and  miners  to  assist  the 
afflicted  nine  days  after  the  earthquake !  and 
a  medical  commission  is  to  set  off  to-morrow. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that  Vesuvius 
has  for  a  long  time  been  singularly  quiet.  The 
shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  slightly,  though 
sensibly,  from  Naples  round  to  Sorrento.  I 
have  just  heard  that  the  shocks  have  not  ceas- 
ed in  the  district  of  Malfi,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  volcanic  agency  is  still  active.  Indeed, 
my  informant  anticipates  that  an  eruption  will 
take  place,  and  probably  some  extraordinary 
phenomena  may  appear  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  volcanic  action  appears  to  have  taken  the 
direction  of  Sicily,  as  reports  have  arrived 
stating  that  the  shocks  were  felt  in  that  direc- 
tion far  more  strongly  than  in  that  of  Naples. 
I  shall  send  you  further  particulars  as  soon  as 
I  can  do  so  with  certainty." 


Lost  in  the  Woods. — The  Marion  (Indiana) 
Journal,  of  the  28th  ult.,  says  that  a  man  nam- 
ed Andrew  Ferguson,  nearly  80  years  old,  in 
company  with  his  boy,  about  8  years  old,  left 
that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  19ih,  to  trans- 
act some  business  with  a  neighbour  some  four 
miles  distant.  After  completing  their  little 
business,  they  again  left  for  home,  it  then  be- 
ing towards  evening.  It  seems  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  rather  lame  and  feeble,  shortly 
after  starting  for  home,  got  lost,  and  wandered 
about  in  quest  of  some  house  or  road  during 
that  evening,  but  without  success.  The  boy 
states  in  the  morning  they  again  renewed  their 
efforts  to  discover  their  way  out  of  the  woods, 
but  also  wi  hout  avail. 

They  had  remained  in  this  situation  some 
three  days,  when  the  c'nizens  turned  out  to 
search  for  them.  After  travelling  through 
brushes,  briars,  and  swamps,  they  at  last  found 
them, and  in  a  situation  truly  deplorable  and  pi- 
tiable. When  found,  the  old  man's  body  was 
entirely  submerged  under  the  water  and  mud, 
and  he  was  lying  on  his  back  with  his  face 
only  out  of  the  water.  In  this  situation  he  had 
been  for  more  than  two  days,  and  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  life  was  not  extinct.  When 
taken  out  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest  house, 
the  old  man  survived  but  a  few  hours.  The 
water  had  chilled  him  to  the  very  heart. 

When  found,  the  little  boy  was  seated  by  a 
tree  close  by,  his  head  resting  on  one  hand 
and  knee.  He  seemed  to  be  quiie  glad  when 
found,  and  remarked,  "  we  are  waiting  heie  !" 
He  was  unable  to  walk  at  the  lime — his  fret 
being  badly  swollen,  and  his  limbs  stiff.  The 
mosquiioes  had  hit  ten  ihe  little  fellow's  lace 
until  it  was  black.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  for  speedy  recovery. 
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A  rightly  conducted  education  is  certainly 
a  great  Messing.  It  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  elevation  of  civilized  man,  and  in 
Contributing  lo  his  usefulness  in  the  dorneslic 
circle  which  he  gathers  around  him,  and  in 
the  society  at  large  in  which  he  moves. 
Knowledge  is  power ;  and  like  other  potent 
agencies,  it  will  be  productive  of  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
Wisdom  dictates  therefore,  that  while  we  la- 
bour to  place  this  power  in  the  possession  of 
our  children,  we  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  accompany  it  with  the  acquisition  of 
coi  rect  principles  and  habits  of  practical  virtue, 
which  shall,  as  far  as  human  means  can  effect 
it,  ensure  all  their  attainments  being  turned  to 
good  account,  and  thereby  materially  assist  in 
preventing  their  lives  from  being  spent  in  vain. 
The  minds  of  children  are  too  immature  to 
allow  them  properly  to  estimate,  and  they  ne- 
cessarily lack  the  experience  that  brings  home 
the  value  of  a  sound  education,  both  as  it  re- 
lates to  scholastic  attainments,  and  correct 
religious  principles  and  practices.  But  parents 
and  guardians  entrusted  with  their  care,  ought 
to  know,  and  if  they  are  properly  alive  to  the 
serious  nature  of  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them,  they  will  hardly  fail  to  have  discovered 
the  great  importance  of  those  fundamental  ac- 
quirements, which,  fastened  on  the  mind  in  its 
fresh  and  most  plastic  condition,  cease  not  to 
influence  the  character  throughout  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  life.  How  few  of  us  are  there 
who  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  are  taking 
part  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  but  who  can 
advert  to  drawbacks  and  mortifications  which 
we  h  ive  suffered,  arising  either  from  the  want 
of  opportunities  to  obtain  education,  or  from 
our  having  neglected  to  avail  ourselves  pro- 
perly of  them  :  and  how  often  do  we  witness  the 
folly  of  mental  cultivation  unaccompanied  by 
religious  training,  where  the  corrupt  propensi- 
ties have  been  suffered  to  shoot  forth  unrestrain- 
ed, and  evil  associations  been  indulged,  until 
they  have  betrayed  into  the  practice  of  vice. 

If  these  things  are  true,  how  highly  should 
parents  prize  the  opportunity  of  placing  their 
offspring  in  seminaries  conducted  by  and  under 
the  oversight  of  consistent  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  where  care  is  taken  to  imbue 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  a  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  Truth,  and  to  screen  them,  as  far 
as  practicable,  from  the  contamination  of  evil 
example  and  associations. 

Children,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  system  and  care 
in  which  the  value  of  education  consists,  and 
being  naturally  caught  with  show  and  sound, 
they  are  easily  led  to  prefer  what  to  their  eyes 
may  bear  the  appearance,  or  what  they  may 
be  told,  possesses  superior  facilities  for  confer- 
ring a  diffuse  and  what  is  called  an  accom- 
plished education,  and  may  importune  to  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  it.  And  how  many 
parents  are  there  who  are  deceived  by  the 
same  train  of  thought  as  that  in  their  chil- 
dren, either  forgetting,  or  not  comprehend- 


ing, that  sound  education  consists  in  forming 
habits  of  mental  discipline  in  early  life,  in 
the  acquisition  of  such  (materials  and  elements 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  as  may  be  stored 
up  by  rightly  connected  studies,  and  obser- 
vation pioperly  directed,  and  which  will  in 
after  lile  qualify  the  individual,  so  far  as  edu- 
cation can  do  it,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  whatever 
station,  he  or  she  may  occupy,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  benefit  to  society.  Hence  they 
are  too  often  induced  to  place  those  under 
their  care,  and  for  whom  they  must  one  day 
give  an  account,  in  institutions,  where,  though 
they  may  obtain  a  smattering  of  general  know- 
ledge, it  is  mixed  with  much  rubbish  and  un- 
profitable matter;  and  above  all,  where  their 
tender  minds  may  be  imbued  with  feelings 
and  notions  directly  opposed  to  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

While  thus  speaking  of  the  great  value  of  a 
sound,  literary,  and  guarded  religious  educa- 
tion, we  are  fully  aware,  (hat  it  is  only  through 
the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  changing  the 
heart,  and  regulating  its  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  any  can  be  fully  qualified  for  fulfilling  the 
great  object  of  their  creation,  and  that  where 
this  has  been  experienced,  it  dignifies  and 
adorns  the  most  unlettered  and  unlearned  in 
scholastic  knowledge,  making  them  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  Master's  use  in  the  promotion  of 
his  righteous  cause  ;  but  nevertheless,  we  think 
the  sentiment  with  which  we  commenced, 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  a  rightly  conducted 
education  is  a  great  blessing;  and  that  where 
parents  have  the  opportunity  of  conferring  this 
blessing  on  their  children,  and  not  only  de- 
cline to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  voluntarily 
expose  their  offspring  to  temptations  that  might 
readily  be  avoided,  they  must  one  day  feel  the 
consequences  which  attach  to  their  account- 
ability. 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  there- 
from." 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  our  correspondent 
who  signs  himself  N.,  we  would  say,  that  the 
Epistle  from  the  "  larger  body"  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  read  in  the  first  sitting  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  our  first  notice  of  that 
meeting  stated. 

We  have  received  the  fourth  number  of 
"The  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
America,  by  J.  Bowden,"  completing  the  first 
volume  of  the  work.  The  period  included  in 
this  volume,  is  about  twenty-five  years  from 
the  rise  of  the  Society  on  this  Continent,  and 
it  exhibits  the  gradual  settlement  of  meetings 
in  most  of  the  respective  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  volume  contains  426 
pages.  It  is  for  sale  at  the  store  of  U.  Hunt 
&  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  Some  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Ro- 
berts ;  written  by  his  Son,  Daniel  Roberts.'' 
An  edition  of  this  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive little  work,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
widely  circulated  among  Friends  and  others. 


Friends1  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  Session  at  West-town  Board- 
ing-Srhool,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  lo  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street.  To  avoid  disappointment  in 
case  the  school  should  be  lull,  the  names  of 
those  children  who  have  been  scholars,  and 
have  been  absent  one  session  or  more,  should 
be  re-entered  in  due  season. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  is  $40 
for  each  session,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Siages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  near  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
the  3rd,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day,  at  8  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should 
be  taken  or  sent  to  the  school  punctually  on 
the  days  designated. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Whiteland  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month. 
Those  who  wish  to  place  children  in  this 
School,  are  desired  lo  make  early  application 
to 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  month,  1851. 


Died,  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Samuel, 
Webster,  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  This  dear  Friend  had  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society.  His  honest  integrity  of  character,  and  affable, 
unassuming  deportment,  had  endeared  him  to  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  friends.  He  endured  a  very  painful 
and  protracted  illness  with  Christian  patience  and  re. 
signation  ;  often  craving  mercy  from  the  divine  Hand, 
that  he  would  enable  him  to  endure  all  that  He  saw 
meet  to  lay  upon  him  for  his  purification.  A  few 
days  before  his  close,  he  broke  forth  in  audible,  fervent 
supplication,  for  himself  and  family,  for  the  religious 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  for  those  of 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  all  might  live  un- 
der the  sanctifying  influence  of  Trulh,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ;  and  we  doubt  not  thai  he  is  gathered  as  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe  into  the  heavenly  garner. 

 .  on  the  18th  instant,  Anna  Stewardson,  relict 

of  our  late  friend,  Thomas  Stewardson,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  in  tbe  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member,  and 
for  many  years  an  overseer,  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Edward  Alexander. 

A  Me7noir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

First  month,  1836.— He  writes  :— "  This 
year  has  opened  to  us  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. In  unmerited  mercy,  there  has  been  a 
gentle  proving,  causing  us  again  to  feel  that  it 
is  on  things  above  that  our  minds  should  be 
fixed,  and  not  on  things  upon  the  earth.  Un- 
worthy and  unprofitable  as  we  truly  are,  yet 
have  we  cause  to  adopt  the  language,  '  Surely, 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us  till  the 
days  of  our  lives.'  Withdraw  not  Thy  grace 
from  us  ;  lead  us  into  the  depths  of  humility  ; 
enable  us  to  sanctify  Thee,  the  Loid  of  Hosts, 
and  be  graciously  pleased  to  condescend  io  be 
'  our  fear  and  our  dread.'  Slablish  our  hearts 
in  Thy  truth  ;  and  we  beseech  Thee,  to  draw 
the  bond  of  our  union  with  Thee  closer  and 
closer,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  That, 
'  as  the  eye  uf  the  servant  is  toward  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  eye  of  the  maiden  toward  her  mis- 
tress,' so  let  our  eyes  be  toward  Thee,  oh 
Thou  who  art  everlastingly  worthy  of  all  glo- 
ry, honour,  and  praise." 

(Without  date.) — "  Oh  !  the  depths  through 
which  the  Lord's  ministers  have  to  pass! 
Surely,  life  itself,  the  natural  life,  would  give 
way  in  the  conflicts  which  are,  at  times,  per- 
mitted to  attend  them,  only  that  the  everlast- 
ing arms  of  God's  salvation  are  underneath. 
But  the  deeper  their  trials  and  sufferings — the 
more  they  are  plunged  as  into  the  very  depihs 
ol  death — yea,  if  they  feel  at  seasons  as  though 
they  were  left  in  the  hands  of  their  souls'  ene- 
mies— it  is  even  through  the  bitterness  and 
pangs  of  these  fiery  trials  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  go  forth  in  demonstration  of  the  Spi- 
rit and  power.  Their  experience  is,  that  none 
could  ever  deliver  them  from  those  soul-search- 
ing baptisms  but  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  through  and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  with  them  alwav,  even 
unto  the  end.  Oh,  that  my  soul  may  be 
strengthened  and  enabled  to  partake,  as  oft  as 
my  Lord  pleaselh,  of  His  own  most  glorious 
but  bitter  cup.  Oh  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  increase 
my  faith  in  Thy  marvellous  power  ;  Thou 
sh  >west  Thy  wonders  in  the  deep:  when  we 
go  down  to  the  sea  of  conflict  in  our  frail  ves- 
sels— when  in  them  we  are  doing  business  in 


great  waters — then  we  cry  unto  Thee,  we 
feelingly  know  that  we  are  nothing,  that  Thou 
art  our  Saviour  and  Deliverer.  When  Thou 
bringest  our  souls  up  out  of  our  distresses, 
then  we  praise  Thee  for  Thy  goodness,  and 
for  Thy  wonderful  works  toward  us. 

"  Strengthen  me,  Thy  unworthy  and  un- 
profitable servant,  to  do  Thy  will,  oh  my 
God  ;  and  '  let  not  Thy  hand  spare,  nor  Thine 
eye  pity,'  till  all  within  me  is  brought  into 
perfect  obedience  and  resignation,  for  Christ's 
sake.  Amen." 

In  the  First  month,  1836,  he  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate from  his  Monthly  Meeting,  liberating 
him  for  general  service  in  this  nation  ;  and  on 
the  15th  of  Second  month,  he  accordingly  left 
home  for  Dublin,  from  whence  he  writes,  Se- 
cond month  22d  : — "Through  continued  mer- 
cy I  am  helped,  and  kindly  cared  for.  This 
morning  there  was  a  youth's  meeting  held 
here,  and  afterward  a  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings'  Committee  ;  and  have  thankfully  to 
acknowledge  that  best  help  has  been  ex- 
tended." 

26th. — "  Through  holy  help,  I  get  forward 
agreeably  ;  have  paid  several  visits,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  feel  in  my  right  place:  there  are  seve- 
ral of  the  desciiption  to  which  I  felt  my  mind 
drawn.  Although  gracious  help  is  thus,  in 
unmerited  mercy,  vouchsafed,  and  assurance 
still  continued  of  protection  in  every  way,  yet 
I  am  at  limes  very  weak  in  faith,  tried  and 
proved  in  baptisms,  which  are  indeed  neces- 
sary, but  from  which  poor  nature  would  shrink. 
Oh,  how  liitle  is  known  of  these  things,  even 
by  high  professors  !  I  do  not  think  my  stay 
in  Dublin  will  be  much  longer;  but  I  desire  to 
be  at  the  Master's  disposal,  and  also,  I  hum- 
bly trust,  to  shut  out  my  own  will  as  much  as 
possible  ;  but  this  is  hard  to  be  done." 

On  the  24th  of  Third  month,  he  again  left 
home  (under  the  same  certificate),  to  attend 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Mountmellick  ;  also 
the  Monthly  Meeting  there.  He  attended  his 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  and  continu- 
ed at  home  until  the  Sixth  month,  in  thecouise 
of  which  he  attended  the  youth's  meeting  in 
Cahir,  and  held  a  public  meeting  there,  same 
evening,  the  first  of  which  was  considered  a 
remarkable  meeting. 

Soon  alter  the  summer  Quarterly  Meeting 
he  left  home  for  Cork.  He  was  under  much 
depression  of  mind  ;  but,  believing  it  his  duly 
to  "o,  felt  resigned,  and  on  the  24th  of  Seventh 
month  he  writes  : — "  1  feel  in  my  right  place, 
iind  was  favoured  in  meeting  this  morning  in 
pleading  the  Master's  cause.  1  think  it  likely 
I  shall  have  a  public  meeting  here  this  even- 
ing. It  matters  little  how  we  are  employed, 
if  the  Master  put  forth  and  goes  before." 

"27th. — As  I  told  thee  before  I  left  home, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  be  detained  long  here; 


so  it  has  proved:  and  I  think  I  feel  thankful 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  thee  on  Sixth-day.  I 
can  truly  say,  no  outward  object  has  impro- 
perly drawn  my  attention  toward  home,  nor 
from  the  duty  of  the  day.  I  was,  I  think, 
quite  resigned  to  go  forward,  if  it  were  requir- 
ed of  me  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  right ;  and  I 
can,  through  mercy,  look  toward  home  peace- 
fully. Short  as  my  stay  here  has  been,  I  have 
again  been  instructed,  and  my  suffering  has 
been  quite  equal  to  the  day,  being  again  and 
again  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  brought  very 
low  in  mind." 

At  meeting  in  Cork,  on  Fifth-day,  he  was 
led  to  speak  in  an  impressive  manner  to  parents 
and  those  who  had  the  care  of  young  persons, 
on  the  duty  of  bringing  them  up  in  plainness, 
and  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

Next  day,  the  29th,  he  returned  home,  and 
expressed  his  feeling  of  peace  in  the  retro- 
spect. 

The  following  First-day  he  was  engaged  in 
our  forenoon  meeting  (being  the  last  time  he 
ever  appeared  in  public  testimony),  in  a  very 
weighty  and  remarkable  manner,  beginning 
with  these  words,  "  Who  shall  appear  bel'oie 
this  Holy  Lord  God  Almighty  7"  and  enlarged 
thereon  in  a  way  sufficient  to  excite  inquiry  in 
the  most  careless  heart  present. 

On  the  following  Sixth-day  he  was  attacked 
with  pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  his  lun<;s, 
which,  though  at  first  very  violent,  soon  yield- 
ed to  the  means  used  ;  and  he  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able,  in  about  two  weeks,  to  take  a 
walk,  and  once  got  to  meeting;  on  returning 
from  which,  he  told  his  wife  that  it  had  been 
a  very  remarkable  one  to  him,  and  a  time  of 
renewal  of  covenant  ;  that  he  now  trusted  he 
had  been  enabled  to  make  a  full  surrender  of 
all  into  (ihe  Lord's)  holy  hand  ;  and,  should 
he  again  be  called  from  home  in  the  Master's 
cause,  he  believed  he  could  say,  without  fur- 
ther compromise,  "Here  am  I,  Lord;  send 
me." 

Although  he  had  pretty  much  got  over  the 
first  complaint,  yet  a  pain  continued  in  his  left 
side,  which  excited  the  uneasiness  of  his  fami- 
ly. Various  means,  some  of  them  extremely 
painful,  were  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving it.  After  much  suffering,  it  was  found 
that  an  abscess  had  formed.  It  was  lanced,  and 
his  family  and  friends  fondly  indulged  the  be- 
lief that  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  his  usual 
health.  From  himself  the  termination  seemed 
remarkably  hidden;  and,  although  he  fre- 
quently alluded  to  what  might  be  the  possible 
event  of  his  illness,  yet  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  clear  view  that  such  it  would  be. 
About  eleven  days  before  his  close,  it  appeared 
that  the  abscess  had  communicated  with  his 
lungs;  from  which  period  he  sunk  rapidly, 
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nnd  was  unable  at  times  to  lake  much  nour- 
ishment, from  the  extreme  internal  soreness. 

Furl  her  particulars  of  his  last  illness  are 
contained  in  the  testimony  issued  by  his 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  which  will 
be  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  book. 
The  following  letter  was  written  at  an  early 
period  of  it,  when  his  recovery  was  antici- 
pated :  — 

To  . 

Limerick,  20th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1836. 

 I  desire  to  profit  by  this  dispensation, 

in  which  I  have  had  again  to  behold  my  own 
weakness,  it  being  so  permitted  during  my 
illness,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  case,  that 
Divine  support  seemed  aimost  wholly  with- 
drawn— it  is  of  Fl is  mercies  I  am  not  consum- 
ed. Oh,  whilst  for  His  own  wise  purpose  He 
sees  meet  to  hide  Himself,  and  cause  me  to 
walk  in  darkness,  if  I  could  trust  in  and  stay 
myself  upon  His  name,  I  would  count  it  indeed 
a  favour.  I  have  had  some  glances  at  ser- 
vices which  may  yet  be  required  of  me ;  how- 
ever, this  must  be  left  for  the  present,  whilst  I 
desire  for  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Master. 

It  is  an  awful  ppriod.  Oh,  my  beloved  !  let 
us  endeavour  to  dwell  low — in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  valley  of  humiliation.  We  know  in 
part — we  know  nothing  as  we  ought  to  know. 
What,  then,  have  we  to  boast  of?  If  we  know 
anything,  let  it  be  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified."  Oh,  for  an  increasing  acquaint- 
ance with  His  Holy  Spirit, — with  its  leadings, 
teachings,  and  guidings, — which  is  to  be  found 
not  in  our  wisdom. 

An  extract  from  his  last  letter  concludes 
this  small  selection.  Thus  far  he  had  written, 
when  a  friend  coming  in,  he  remarked,  "  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  address  a  brother 
in  bonds."  He  never  after  seemed  equal  to 
resume  the  pen. 

To  . 

Limerick,  Ninth  mo.  23rd,  1836. 

My  beloved  Friend, — 1  have  been  hearing 

of  thy  engagement  at   ,  and  am  satisfied 

it  has  been  in  the  ordering  of  that  wisdom 
which  directs  and  qualifies  the  humble,  self- 
denying  follower  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
fight  the  fight  of  faith.  Thou  hast  many  un- 
expected deliverances,  from  various  trials, 
temptations,  and  besetments,  to  encourage 
thee  to  persevere,  and  to  follow  thy  Lord  and 
Master  to  Calvary,  as  often  as  He  pleases. 

The  Master  will  help  thee,  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially when,  at  His  command,  thou  contendest 
before  the  mountains  of  opposition,  and  lettest 
the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee."  What  abundant  en- 
couragement is  in  this,  my  beloved  brother  in 
the  Truth.  I  am  trying  to  write  this  letter 
under  much  difficulty.  See  how  it  is  with  us  : 
one  tried  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another. 
I  have,  during  this  illness,  passed  through  the 
deeps. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Never  speak,  but  when  you  have  something 
to  say — "  Wherefore  shouldest  thou  run  see- 
ing thou  hast  no  tidings  V 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

(Concluded  from  page  43.) 

One  of  the  most  dreadlul  earthquakes  on 
record  is  that  which,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1755,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of 
Lisbon.  The  only  warning  the  inhabitants 
received  was  a  noise  like  subterranean  thun- 
der. When  the  event  took  place  they  were 
assembled  in  the  churches.  Six  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  destroy  sixty  thousand  persons. 

On  this  occasion  there  appeared  to  be  a  great 
recession  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  water  of  the 
Tagus  in  connexion  with  it ;  vessels  in  the 
river  having  suddenly  found  themselves 
aground.  Probably  the  general  impression 
was  incorrect,  and  the  effects  were  ralher  due 
to  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  Shortly 
afier,  the  great  wave  swept  in,  having  in  this 
instance  an  elevation  of  filty  feet.  To  com- 
plete the  work  already  begun,  numbers  per- 
ished also,  by  the  subsidence  of  a  quay  on 
which  they  had  assembled  for  security.  This 
quay,  which  had  recently  been  built,  vanished 
below  the  waters,  and  nothing  was  afterwards 
seen  of  it  or  its  freight.  Numerous  small 
vessels  and  boats  sank  at  the  same  time,  but, 
it  is  said,  no  fragments  of  the  wrecks  appear-' 
ed  again  at  the  surface. 

The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  was?  felt  over  an 
area  of  700, U00  square  miles,  or  a  twellth 
part  of  the  circumlerence  of  the  globe.  The 
West  Indian  isles  on  one  side  were  affected  by 
it;  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, on  the  oiher.  To  the  south  it  extended 
at  least  as  far  as  the  island  of  Madeira,  and 
eastward,  it  was  felt  in  Italy. 

A  series  of  convulsions  in  Calabria,  which 
lasted  nearly  four  years,  began  in  1783,  with 
an  earthquake  which  is  only  equalled  by  that 
of  Lisbon.  It  did  not  extend,  like  the  latter, 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  the  effects 
it  produced  within  its  limited  sphere  were  even 
greater.  It  lasted  only  two  minutes,  during 
which  brief  space  it  destroyed  all  the  towns 
and  villages  within  a  circuit  of  twenty-two 
miles.  Messina,  also,  was  much  injured  by 
the  shock. 

The  peninsula  of  Calabria  Ultra,  where  the 
earthquake  occurred,  forms  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  twenty  miles. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  runs  a 
chain  of  granite  mountains,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  on  its  western  side  by  a  plain  of 
recent  strata,  composed  of  very  yielding  ma- 
terial. The  effect  of  the  earthquake  was  to 
disconnect,  throughout  almost  the  whole 
length  of  this  chain,  the  new  with  the  ancient 
rock  leaving  a  chasm  between  them.  One 
half  of  the  peninsula,  therefore,  actually  slid 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  From  this  fact 
alone  it  may  be  inferred  what  the  havoc  must 
have  been.  The  geologist  Dolomieu,  who 
visited  the  district  shortly  after  the  event, 
says : — 

"  When  I  first  passed  over  to  Calabria,  and 
first  beheld  Polistena,  the  scene  of  horror  al- 
most deprived  me  of  my  faculties  ;  my  mind 
was  filled  with  mingled  compassion  and  terror  ; 
nothing  had  escaped  ;  all  was  levelled  with  the 


dust ;  not  a  single  house  or  piece  of  wall  re- 
mained ;  on  all  sides  were  heaps  of  stories  so 
dtsiitute  of  form,  that  they  gave  no  conception 
of  there  ever  having  been  a  town  on  the  spot. 
The  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  still  rose  from 
the  ruins.  I  conversed  wiih  many  persons 
who  had  been  buried  for  three,  four,  and  even 
for  five  days." 

It  is  stated  by  the  Abbe  Spallanzani,  who 
visited  Messina  about  five  years  alter  the  cat- 
astrophe of  1783,  that,  dividing  that  city  into 
four  parts,  two  parts  were  levelled  to  the 
ground  on  that  occasion,  the  third  was  half 
laid  in  ruins,  and  the  fourth  was  greatly  dam- 
aged. He  observes  that  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  more  than  one  half  the  city  had  been 
rebuilt,  so  that  the  people  had  left  the  tempo- 
rary sheds  in  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to  lake  refuge. 

Earthquakes  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  eruptive  phenomena,  but  the  matter  ejected 
is  generally  superficial.  Mud,  sand,  and 
slones,  accompanied  by  vapour,  smoke,  fetid 
gases,  and  sometimes  flame,  are  emiited  from 
the  crevices  in  the  earth,  which  frequently 
close  immediately  afterwards,  without  leaving 
a  trace  of  their  existence.  During  an  earth- 
quake at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  so 
much  earthy  matter  (mixed  with  steam)  rush- 
ed out  from  chasms  near  the  town  of  Aquila, 
(at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,)  as  to  render  the  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood unfit  for  cultivation  for  many  years. 
W  ater  also  ascended  from  the  same  crevices 
to  a  great  height.  During  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Riobamba,  in  South  America, 
a  muddy  mass  containing  charcoal,  crystal  of 
augite,  and  scales  of  inlusoria,  issued  from  a 
chasm.  On  another  occasion,  numerous  hil- 
locks resembling  mud-volcanoes  were  thrown 
up,  but  sank  again,  leaving  pools  of  water  in 
their  places. 

Earthquakes  are  more  powerful  agents  than 
volcanoes  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Large  areas  of  land  are  raised  to 
greater  elevations  or  subside.  Chasms  are 
opened  which  are  afterwards  widened  by  rivers 
Into  large  valleys.  River-courses  are  filled 
up  and  lakes  are  formed.  During  the  earth- 
quake of  Concepcion,  the  island  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria, seven  miles  long,  and  two  miles  wide,  was 
raised  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  Mr.  Darwin 
states  it  to  be  almost  a  certainty  that  it  has 
risen  four  fathoms  since  the  convulsion  of 
1751.  In  Cutch,  a  mound,  fifty  miles  in 
length  and  several  miles  in  width,  was  raised 
by  an  earthquake  to  a  height  in  some  places 
often  feet.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  of  Mes- 
sina, which  extended  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  1783,  so 
that  no  vestige  remained  to  point  out  where  it 
once  was. 

It  appears  that  in  the  last  148  years  fifteen 
great  earthquakes  have  convulsed  the  western 
shores  of  South  America,  and  in  no  case  did 
they  occur  without  the  partial  or  entire  de- 
struction of  at  least  one  town.  The  average 
interval  has  been  about  ten  years.  Few  earth- 
quakes are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in 
Africa,  partly,  perhaps,  because  that  continent 
is  yet  but  little  known  to  Europeans.  The 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon  extended  over  the 
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northern  part  of  the  African  continent,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a  village,  eight  leagues  distant 
from  Morocco,  was  destroyed,  with  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  having 
perished  on  the  occasion. 

Those  who  have  had  actual  experience  of 
earthquakes  describe  their  sensations  as  being 
such  as  are  given  by  no  other  events.  Mr. 
Darwin  remarks — "  A  bad  earthquake  at  once 
destroys  the  oldest  associations  :  the  world, 
the  very  emblem  of  all  that  is  solid,  has  moved 
beneath  our  feet,  like  a  crust  over  a  fluid  ;  one 
second  of  time  has  conveyed  to  the  mind  a 
strange  idea  of  insecurity,  which  hours  of  re- 
flection would  never  have  created." 

Basil  Hall*  tells  an  amusing  anecdote, 
which  shows  the  sensibility  of  the  Chilians 
with  respect  to  the  slightest  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  these  catastrophes.  He  relates,  that 
while  passing  the  evening  with  a  family  re- 
siding at  Valparaiso,  and  when  the  different 
members  of  the  family  were  busily  engaged, 
as  is  customary  on  such  occasions — suddenly, 
"  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  whole  party 
jumped  up,  and  flew  in  the  most  frantic  man- 
ner out  of  the  house,  screaming  out  Misericor- 
dia  !  Misericordia  ! — beating  their  breasts  at 
the  same  time,  and  looking  terrified  beyond 
description."  On  reaching  the  street,  it  ap- 
peared that  every  one  else,  as  if  by  the  same 
impulse,  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
street  was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  persons, 
(some  of  them  only  half  dressed,)  in  the  same 
state  of  alarm  and  confusion.  After  standing 
in  the  street  about  a  minute,  every  one  entered 
his  house,  and  the  hubbub  ceased  as  soon  as 
it  began. 

How  slight  the  shock  which  produced  this 
strange  scene  was,  may  be  known  by  the  fact 
that,  until  informed  to  the  contrary,  Basil  Hall 
believed  that  he  was  witnessing  a  religious 
ceremony  ;  and,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of 
complying  exiernally  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  did  not  fail  (he  informs  us)  to  add 
his  voice  to  those  of  his  friends,  in  invoking 
Misericordia. 

The  sensibility  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon 
to  slight  noises  is  to  this  day  a  joke  against 
them. 

The  number  of  earthquakes  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  not  known.  In  some 
places  slight  shocks  are  almost  of  daily  occur- 
rence.  Slight  shocks  are  felt  occasionally  in 
England,  and,  with  comparative  frequency,  in 
parts  of  Scotland. 

Sometimes  an  earthquake  is  perceived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mine,  when  it  is  not  perceptible  on 
the  surface.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon.  Sometimes  the  converse  holds 
good.  Fourteen  earthquakes,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  are  said  to  have  occurred  in 
1827.  Unless  parts  of  Africa  are  an  excep- 
tion, there  is,  probably,  no  part  of  the  globe 
which  has  not  experienced  an  earthquake  in  a 
slight  degree. 


14,  gives  an  account  of  an  attack  on  the  ship 
"Pocahontas,"  of  Tisbury,  by  a  >perm  whale. 
Two  boats  started  in  pursuit  of  the  whale,  and 
one  of  them  had  been  fast  to  her  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  had  hauled  in  the  line.  In  an- 
other attempt  to  lance  the  whale,  she  turned 
upon  the  boat,  and  literally  smashed  it  to 
atoms;  yet  the  crew  were  uninjured,  having 
been  picked  up  by  the  other  boat.  After  the 
crews  had  got  aboard  the  ship,  the  vessel  run 
for  the  whale,  which  still  continued  round  the 
fragments  of  the  boat,  and  when  about  two 
boat's  length  off,  the  whale  turned  and  struck 
the  vessel's  bow  with  such  force  as  to  start 
one  or  two  planks,  and  break  one  or  two  tim- 
bers on  the  starboard  side  of  the  bow  at  the 
water's  line,  causing  the  vessel  to  leak  at  the 
rate  of  250  strokes  per  hour.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  second  instance  of  an  atlack  on  a 
vessel  by  a  whale.  The  other  was  the  ship 
"  Essex,"  in  the  Pacific,  which  was  lost. 


*  Travels  in  South  America. 

Rencontre  with  a  Whale. — A  letter  to  the 
New  York  Express,  dated  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb. 


Post-Office  and  Omnibus  Regulations  of  Paris. 

To  show  the  readers  how  far  our  large  cities 
are  behind  Paris  in  the  accuracy  and  conve- 
nience of  post-office  regulations,  as  well  as  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  omnibuses,  we  quote 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune : 

"  Let  me  briefly  state  how  the  city  postal 
service  is  managed  here.  There  are  six  deli- 
veries a  day.  One  early  in  the  morning,  of 
letters  deposited  during  the  night ;  the  second 
of  those  accumulated  from  seven  to  nine,  and 
so  on  at  regular  intervals  till  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  The  price  is  three  sous  from  any  one 
part  of  Paris  to  another:  postage  may  be 
pre-paid  or  not.  Besides  the  great  distribu- 
ting-office, there  are  twelve  sub-bureaux — one 
in  each  ward, — at  any  one  of  which  you  may 
frank  for  any  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
also  about  three  hundred  letter-boxes  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  city,  at  the  tobacco- 
shops,  grocers,  druggists,  &c.  I  once  dropped 
a  communication  into  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the 
side  of  a  cigar  store,  and  the  next  time  I  saw 
it  it  was  published  in  full  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  At  each  of  these  three  hundred 
boxes  is  an  indicator,  which  tells  you  exactly 
what  you  may  expect  will  happen  to  your  let- 
ter. It  reads  thus:  '  Letters  for  Paris,  thrown 
into  the  box  now,  will  be  distributed  between 
1  1-2  and  3  1-2  :  letters  for  the  departments 
and  foreign  countries  will  leave  by  the  evening 
mails.'  There  is  an  aperture  in  this  indicator, 
and  behind  it  a  revolving  dial,  which  is  turned 
on  as  the  day  advances,  and  brings  succes- 
sively to  the  aperture  the  different  hours  of 
delivery.  Perhaps  you  may  say  that  the  pri- 
vate distribution  in  New  York,  in  some  mea- 
sure, compensates  for  the  inactivity  of  the 
official  deliveries.  I  can't  agree  with  you.  I 
remember  dropping  a  letter  in  a  box  in  Amity 
street,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Aaron  Swartwout, 
or  some  such  name,  and  it  was  three  days 
getting  to  its  destination. 

"  The  method  of  collecting  the  letters  from 
the  various  boxes  is  singular  from  its  detail. 
The  collector  staits  upon  his  rounds  with  an 
immense  bag,  tight-locked,  and  to  which  he 


has  no  key.  He  has,  however,  a  master  key 
to  all  the  boxes  on  his  route.  On  opening  the 
first,  he  finds  inside  of  it,  attached  by  a  strong 
cord,  the  key  necessary  to  open  his  bag. 
Having  deposited  his  letters  therein,  relocked 
it,  and  returned  the  key,  the  next  thing  is  to 
take  the  proper  means  to  prove  that  he  has 
visited  this  particular  box,  and  not  forgotten 
or  neglected  it.  To  do  this,  he  takes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  just  relieved  of  its  corres- 
pondence, a  stamp  and  a  sheet  of  red  paper. 
The  stamp  bears  the  number  of  the  box,  163, 
for  instance,  and  with  the  red  paper  he  takes 
an  impression  of  the  number  on  his  way-book. 
This  done,  he  locks  the  box,  and  goes  on  his 
way.  The  doctrine  in  France  is  to  trust  no 
one.  If  it  is  impossible  to  watch  an  employe, 
some  machinery  is  invented  which  does  it  full 
as  well.  Thus  the  letter  collector  is  forced, 
by  this  ingenious  system,  to  be  both  honest 
and  exact  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Should  a  desire  seize  him  to  enter  some  con- 
venient wine  shop,  and  there,  behind  a  screen 
or  partition,  to  appropriate  some  inviting-look- 
ing or  seductive-feeling  missive,  he  is  recalled 
to  a  sense  of  honour  by  the  reflection  that  he 
has  no  key.  And  he  can't  get  a  key  till  he  is 
in  full  view,  and  generally  surrounded  by  a 
curious  crowd.  Again,  should  he  be  anxious 
to  get  through  with  his  beat,  and  should  he 
in  consequence  omit  box  No.  235,  the  absence 
of  the  corresponding  stamp  upon  his  way-book 
will  infallibly  expose  his  attempt  to  shirk  his 
duty.  Every  city  letter  bears  upon  its  face, 
in  one  single  stamp,  the  date,  the  price,  the 
number  of  the  distribution,  whether  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth,  during  the  day,  and  the  hour 
at  which  it  was  delivered.  Formerly,  letters 
were  also  stamped  with  the  number  of  the  box 
or  bureau  at  which  they  were  deposited.  These 
indications  were  found  useful  in  cases  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  where  the  simple  fact  of 
the  hour  and  street  in  which  a  letter  had  been 
put  into  the  office,  being  known,  might  lead  to 
further  developments,  and  even  to  ultimate 
certainty." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  African  Slave  Trade. 

From  accounts  that  have  been  received  from 
different  sources,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  following  views  expressed  by  the 
British  statesman  are  correct,  and  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  really  determined 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  as 
heretofore  carried  on  under  its  flag.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  our  own  Government  will  take 
measures  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  to 
prevent  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  from  being  any  longer  employed 
in  aiding  and  perfecting  this  nefarious  traffic. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British  Parliament 
upon  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  Lord  Palm- 
erston  said  : 

"  We  had  laboured  under  a  great  miscon- 
ception in  supposing  that  the  Brazilian  nation, 
as  a  nation,  were  clinging  to  this  trade.  The 
case  was,  that  a  certain  number  of  Portuguese 
factors,  whose  large  capital  had  given  them 
influence  over  the  minds  of  persons  in  autho- 
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rity,  had  been  the  only  persons  aelively  pro- 
moling  it,  so  ih:it  the  interest  in  favour  of  the 
trade  in  Brazil  might  be  considered  altogether 
factitious,  and  not  the  result  of  any  national 
feeling.  There  had  been  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years,  a  powerful,  active,  intelligent 
ami-slavery  party  growing  up  in'  Brazil,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government,  supported  by 
newspapers,  and  having  representatives  in  the 
parliament  of  Brazil.  The  result  of  all  this 
was,  the  Brazilian  government  had  lately  em- 
ployed several  cruisers  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  in  seizing  slave  traders  on  the  coast, 
and  destroying  barricoons  there.  It  had  fur- 
ther released  a  number  of  slaves  who  had  been 
carried  inland,  and  dispersed  among  the  plan- 
tations, and  several  persons  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  there,  whom,  as  foreigners,  that 
government  had  not  been  able  efficiently  to 
deal  with  in  any  other  way,  had  been  banish- 
ed. He  had  heard  from  very  good  authority, 
that  a  great  number  of  Portuguese  hitherto  en- 
gaged in  the  Brazilian  slave  trade  had  retired 
from  their  business;  no  fewer  than  140  such 
previously  settled  in  Brazil,  and  engaged  in 
that  trade,  had  been  named  to  him  by  our 
consuls  in  Portugal,  as  having  returned  and 
invested  their  capital  in  legitimate  traffic, 
utterly  despairing  of  the  future  success  of  the 
slave  trade.  A  British  naval  officer,  lately 
from  Brazil,  had  informed  him  that  one  slave 
merchant  alone — a  member  of  the  Fonesca 
family — had  lost  in  consequence  of  the  late 
active  operations,  no  fewer  than  eighty-one 
vessels,  each  of  the  estimated  valve  of  £2500. 
It  might  at  once  be  judged  how  severe  a  blow 
the  combined  squadrons  had  inflicted  upon  the 
trade,  when  one  individual  engaged  in  it  had 
alone  lost  nearly  £200,000.  He  had  been 
credibly  informed,  that  £1,200,000  floating 
capital  in  Brazil,  previously  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  have  been  lately  withdrawn  from 
that  pursuit.  The  other  day,  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — the  Baron  Olinda 
— declared  in  the  Brazilian  parliament,  that 
he  considered  the  slave  trade  as  practically  at 
an  end,  as  extinguished  by  the  universal  voice 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  he  explained  the 
demoralization  and  the  pernicious  effect  which 
the  slave  trade  had  occasioned  in  that  respect ; 
for  every  one  knew  the  degree  in  which  that 
terrible  pestilence,  imported  not  long  since  into 
Brazil  from  Africa  had  destroyed  the  popula- 
tion along  the  coast,  including  in  its  ravages 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  consideration. — 
Thus,  then,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Brazil,  the 
origin  and  the  main  destination  of  the  slave 
trade,  had  that  trade  become  almost  extin- 
guished." 

"That  this  suppression  would  be  permanent, 
he  had  the  most  confident  anticipations,  pro- 
vided that  the  watchfulness  of  the  preventive 
squadrons,  under  the  zealous  supervision  of 
public  opinion  here  and  elsewhere,  was  pre- 
served for  some  lime  yet — and  he  was  confi- 
dent therein  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  sound 
reasoning." 

In  Africa,  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  native 
chiefs  who  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  le- 
gitimate traffic  were  finding  out  the  fact  that 
it  was  n.ore  profitable  to  themselves  than  the 
slave  trade.    Civilization  too,  was  there  doing 


its  great  work  ;  and  the  missionaries,  no  longer 
impeded  by  the  jealous  prejudices  of  the  chiefs, 
were  now  diffusing,  more  widely  and  more 
effectively,  the  light  and  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings. 

A  letter  from  an  American  officer  connected 
with  the  African  squadron,  written  last  May, 
and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
corresponds  with  the  views  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject by  Lord  Palmerston.  He  says  :  "  When 
I  was  ordered  to  this  station  1  thought,  like  a 
great  majority  of  persons,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  by  cruisers  was  impos- 
sible, and  I  ridiculed  the  very  idea — but 
eighteen  months  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced  me  to  the  contrary.  We  are  now  about 
to  leave  the  coast  for  St.  Helena  on  our  way 
to  Porto  Praya,  with  the  gratifying  knowledge 
that  the  slave  trade  is  at  its  lowest  ebb — more 
completely  broken  up  than  it  has  ever  before 
been."  The  same  writer  also  states  his  opin- 
ion, that  colonization  is  the  surest  way  of 
effectively  suppressing  this  traffic. 

Every  true-hearted  philanthropist  will  re- 
joice to  learn  of  the  success  which  has  thus 
far  crowned  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  suppress  this  inhuman  traffic.  It  has  now 
been  restricted  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  and  strong  hopes  are  excited,  by  what 
has  been  accomplished,  that  the  day  of  its 
entire  extinction  may  not  be  far  distant. — 
Boston  Journal. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BULMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  45.) 

By  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  the  light  of 
Christ  in  his  conscience,  the  mind  of  Thomas 
Bulman  was  prepared  to  see  more  fully  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  to 
own  and  suffer  for  the  support  of  some  of  those 
precious  testimonies,  which  the  Lord  called 
our  worthy  ancient  Friends  to  maintain.  The 
obligation  to  uphold  these  in  all  their  fulness 
has  not  lessened,  and  as  neglect  or  disobedi- 
ence tends  to  dim  the  spiritual  vision  and  leads 
to  doubting  and  even  denying,  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  obedient  heart,  finds  the  truth 
of  the  declaration,  "  In  thy  light,  we  shall  see 
more  light."  His  faithfulness  to  the  discove- 
ries of  the  measure  of  Divine  Light  with  which 
he  was  favoured,  prepared  the  way  for  further 
revelations  of  the  Lord's  will ;  and  an  increase 
of  living  faith  which  wrought  by  love  to  the 
purifying  of  the  soul.  His  biographer  re- 
marks : 

"  Thomas  Bulman's  faith  had  now  become 
strong  in  the  promise  of  the  Most  High  to  his 
church,  '  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord  ;'  and  in  that  of  Christ,  that  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  should  guide  his  disciples  into  all 
truth.  By  attention  to  the  convictions  and 
openings  of  this  Spirit,  he  had  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  to  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  had  been  given  to  feel  the 
mercy  of  God  in  his  dear  Son  to  repenting 
sinners,  and  had  been  led  onward  in  the  way 
of  holiness;  and  in  the  further  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  he  was  now  given  to  perceive  the 
contrariety  of  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  its  appointment,  monopoly,  autho- 


rity, exercise  and  support,  to  the  example  of  (he 
primitive  church,  and  the  principles  and  pre 
cepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  he  fell  it 
laid  upon  him  of  the  Lord  to  refuse  an  active 
compliance  with  the  unrighteous  laws  of  the 
land  enjoining  the  payment  of  tithes  for  the 
support  of  tins  ministry.  On  this  subject  he 
writes : — 

"21st  of  Seventh  month,  1777.    This  was 
a  day  of  great  exercise  of  mind  with  me  on 
account  of  tithes.    1  may  just  unbosom  my- 
self, and  note  down  a  few  particulars  to  help 
me  in  time  to  come,  that  I  may  return  praise 
to  my  heavenly  Father  for  his  preserving 
hand  and  fatherly  care  over  me.    I  could  not 
pay  tithes  to  support  a  ministry  which  I  be- 
lieved was  not  according  to  Scripture.  My 
father  and  brother  were  very  zealous  for  '  The 
church,'  as  they  called  it,  and  would  not  by 
any  means  forbear  rendering  to  the  priest 
what  they  esteemed  his  dues.    This  made  my 
burden  the  heavier,  as  I  had  no  horse  of  my 
own,  but  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  them  to 
lead  home  my  crop.    My  father  desired  me  to 
go  to  tell  the  priest  to  come  and  take  the  tithe 
hay ;  this  I  refused  to  do,  and  told  him  plainly 
I  could  neither  do  so,  nor  send  any  other  per- 
son on  that  errand  ;  so  he  went  himself:  and 
when  about  to  lead  the  hay  from  the  field, 
my  brother  would  load  the  carts  himself,  to 
prevent  my  taking  that  set  out  for  the  lithe, 
away  with  the  rest ;  and  he  said  the  man  and 
I  should  take  the  other  into  the  house.  This 
being  the  case,  I  thought  I  might  have  been 
excused  from  further  trouble.    Oh  this  flesh, 
how  unwilling  to  suffer  !    But  this  would  not 
do  ;  my  burden  still  remained,  and  my  life  was 
bitter.    I  knew  that  in  the  place  where  I  lived, 
there  were  none  who  refused  to  pay  tithes  for 
conscience'  sake  but  myself,  but  I  felt  con- 
strained to  be  faithful  to  the  testimony  given 
me  to  bear;  and  I  durst  not  omit  using  the 
utmost  of  my  endeavours  to  be  faithful  to  my 
duty.    I  was  encouraged  by  the  fatherly  in- 
structions of  my  friend,  Thomas  Blair,  of  Sol- 
port,  to  keep  to  the  inward  light  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  which  was  able  to  carry  me 
through  exercises  which  nothing  else  could 
do.    Thus  encouraged,  I  gathered  strength 
and  firmly  resolved  not  to  charge  my  con- 
science with  any  fear  of  man.    1  told  my  bro- 
ther my  trouble,  and  desired  he  would  bring 
away  that  left  for  tithe  with  the  rest,  for  I 
could  not  wrong  my  conscience  by  leaving  it. 
My  brother  however  entirely  refused,  saying, 
1  should  not  load  it ;  neither  would  he  suffer 
any  one  to  load  it  on  his  horse,  and  he  used 
some  arguments  trying  to  prove  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  priest  having  the  tithes.  Finding 
I  could  not  prevail  without  violence,  I  came 
away,  and  found  myself  clear  and  my  mind 
at  peace.    My  heavenly  Father,  I  believe, 
accepted  the  will  for  the  deed. 

"  O  the  goodness  of  God  !  who  can  fully  set 
it  forth?  Who  can  worthily  magnify  his  holy 
name  ?  Marvellous  are  his  condescensions  to 
such  a  poor  unworthy  creature  as  I  am.  See 
how  he  gathers  his  lambs  in  his  arms  !  Who 
ever  trusted  in  him  and  was  deceived?  Now 
I  am  on  the  banks  of  deliverance,  will  I  sing 
to  my  Well-beloved  a  song.  He  hath  brought 
me  out  of  the  mire  and  clay,  and  set  my  feet 
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upon  a  rock  ;  he  halh  ordered  and  established 
my  goings ;  he  halh  put  a  new  song  in  rny 
mouth,  even  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.}  he 
halh  given  me  the  oil  ol  joy  for  mourning, 
and  ihe  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness;  but  I  am  not  able  to  impress  these 
feelings  on  the  minds  of  my  friends  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  they  cannot  share  with  me  in 
my  joy. 

"  The  brother  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
memorandum  afterwards  became  much  en- 
lightened on  the  subject  of  Tithes,  and  though 
he  did  not  become  a  Friend,  he  rejoiced  in 
seeing  his  brother  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
against  tithes. 

"  When  Thomas  Bulman  believed  the  time 
had  come  at  which  he  ought  to  request  ad- 
mittance into  membership  with  Friends,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Carlisle  Month- 
ly Meeting  : 

"  Irthington,  18th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1777. 
"Many  have  been  the  impressions  of  my 
mind  to  request  my  admittance  into  member- 
ship with  Friends,  but  now  it  appears  with 
solemn  weight.  As  Paul  said,  the  love  of  God 
const  rained  him  to  preach,  so  has  it  constrained 
me  to  request  this.  I  trust  that  in  degree,  the 
same  love  has  enabled  me  to  take  up  the  cross, 
not  only  outwardly,  but  likewise  in  renouncing 
my  own  will,  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  let  his  will  be  my  law.  Glory  be 
to  his  name,  which  is  as  ointment  poured  forth ; 
it  is  of  his  abundant  loving  kindness,  and  of 
his  free  mercy  that  he  hath  visited  my  soul 
with  the  dayspring  from  on  high  ;  not  for  any 
works  which  I  have  done.  So,  if  I  may,  I 
desire  to  be  one  with  you,  as  I  hope  some  of 
you  are  one  with  Christ,  or  at  least  right  dear 
in  his  sight.  I  have  renounced  all  fellowship 
with  others,  and  am  clearly  convinced  this  is 
the  most  spiriiual  and  divine  way  of  worship. 
Blessed  be  God  !  since  I  first  gave  up  to  re- 
quest this,  oh,  the  sweet  enjoyments  I  have 
had  under  his  wing  !  I  have  at  seasons  been 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wing  with  great  de- 
light, and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste. 
Glory  and  honour  be  to  his  name!  for  he  is 
giving  me  victory  over  my  besetting  sins,  and 
will,  I  trust,  lead  me  on  from  one  degree  of 
grace  to  another,  till  he  haih  perfected  in  me 
that  which  is  lacking.  He  is  giving  me  to  see 
I  have  no  continuing  city  here,  but  that  I  must 
seek  one  to*  come,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  The  Scrip- 
tures which  were  to  me  as  a  sealed  book,  are 
now,  in  measure,  opened  unto  me,  and  I  see 
many  of  the  promises  belong  even  unto  me. 
That  principle  or  Spirit,  which  first  condemn- 
ed me  for  sin,  has  now  turned  to  be  my  com- 
forter. Oh,  how  many  refreshing  times  and 
seasons  have  I  enjoyed  under  this  holy  and 
divine  guide  !  Dear  Friends  !  it  is  to  you  that 
I  direct  this,  who  rejoice  to  see  Zion  prosper, 
and  Jerusalem  a  praise,  and  who  sigh  and 
m  iurn  because  of  the  iniquities  of  the  land. 
If,  unworthy  as  I  am,  I  may  be  in  union  and 
c  immunion  with  you,  and  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  love,  well  ;  but  if  nol, 
then  may  I  be  permitted  to  enjoy  with  free 
liberty,  which  I  now  do,  as  it  were  to  eat  of 


the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  children's  table. 
Now,  dear  Friends  !  let  the  secret  breathing  of 
every  sincere  heart  be  unto  the  Lord  lor  me, 
viz.,  for  my  preservation  ;  that  when  I  have 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  1  may  not  look 
back  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  God,  and 
he  pronounce  me  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. Time  and  paper  would  fail  me  to  declare 
all  the  dealings  of  God  with  my  soul,  but  by 
these  few  broken  hints,  you  may  see  what  is 
the  desire  of  the  unworthy  writer, 

Thomas  Bulman." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Samuel  Fothcrgill,  William  Hunt  and  John 
ffoolman. 

Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Samuel  Fothergill, 
William  Hunt,  and  John  Woolman. 

Written  1772. 

Whence,  oh  my  friend,  that  sadly  pensive  sigh  ? 

Whence  those  descending  sympathetic  tears? 

Has  thy  firm  bosom  met  some  adverse  shock  ? 

Or  dost  thou  feel  another's  secret  woe  ? 

— No  :  'tis  a  general,  universal  grief 

That  swells  thy  bosom  with  augmenting  pangs  ! 

Thou  mourn'st  for  Zion,  mourns  the  church's  loss, 

By  the  removal  of  her  valiant  sons — 

For  who  can  view  her  stately  pillars  gone, 

Those  firm  supports  of  virtue's  weighty  dome, 

And  nol  unite  in  tributary  tears  ? 

No  more  a  Fothergill  with  Truth's  bright  shield 
Maintains  the  dignity  of  Christian  zeal; 
No  more  he  shines  the  mirror  of  the  good, 
The  noble  standard  of  accomplished  man  ! 

Whate'cr  of  great  the  moralist  can  boast, 
Whale  'er  superior  grace  religion  gives, 
In  him  portrayed  a  finished  character. 
With  what  persuasive  nervous  eloquence, 
His  lips  have  uttered  this  endearing  call, 
"  Ye  rising  youth,  the  hope  of  future  years, 
You  who  have  felt  the  cords  of  heavenly  love 
To  draw  and  disengage  you  from  the  world, 
Keep  near  that  quick'ning  vivifying  power 
Which  freed  from  bondage  Israel's  favour'd  sons! 
So  shall  you  grow,  to  glad  parental  love, 
And  stand  as  warriors  in  delence  of  Truth  ! 
On  you  the  important  cause  must  soon  devolve, 
Oh,  be  ye  faithful,  upright,  and  sincere." 

No  more  he  speaks;  his  flowing  periods  cease  ! 
No  more  be  lights  devotion's  sacred  flame  ! 
No  longer  warms  and  aids  the  ascending  soul 
To  scale  the  altar  whence  his  virtues  flowed; 
For  all  proceeded  from  the  throne  of  Grace; 
His  light,  his  love,  his  ardent  charity, 
Were  but  the  emanations  of  that  Sun 
Whose  rays  diffusive  are  the  Christian's  strength, 
flis  bow,  his  battle-axe,  his  only  hope. 

Nor  less  revered  the  memory  of  Hunt, 
That  noble  veteran  in  his  Master's  cause, 
Who  greatly  left  his  wife,  his  native  land, 
With  every  pledge  that  renders  life  most  dear, 
To  purchase  that  best  gift  — a  peaceful  mind. 
You,  who  with  him  have  oft  retired  to  sit 
In  inward  silence,  awful  and  profound, 
Beneath  the  shades  of  Sinai's  cloudy  top, 
To  wait  the  unfoldings  of  mysterious  love, 
You  only  know  the  deep  and  aident  travail 
Of  his  mind  ;  his  sympathetic  mind, 
In  fellow-labouring  lent,  a  secret  strength 
With  yours'  uniting,  raising  light  and  life. 

And  thou,  oh  Woolman,  venerable  seers 
Art  highly  worthy  of  the  plaintive  lay  ; 
In  tliee,  the  astonished  gazing  world  admir'tf^ 
What  this  degenerate  age  can  rarely  boast, 
A  faithful  follower  of  a  suffering  Laid  I 
'  I'was  thine  the  painful,  thorny  path  to  tread; 
'Twas  thine  to  bear  a  Saviour's  dying  cross  ! 
Redeemed  from  earth,  and  earth's  perplexing  cares. 


Redeemed  from  lawful  and  unlawful  self, 
Thy  mind  was  tutored,  fitted  and  prepared 
To  enjoy  the  highest  privilege  of  man, 
A  near  companion  with  Eternal  Good  — 
A  fellowship  celestial  while  below — 
The  certain  earnest  of  immortal  bliss! 
Thy  only  wish,  to  hear,  and  to  obey 
The  sacred  mandate,  and  supreme  decree 
Of  Him  who  calls  for  purity  and  peace. 

Here  stop  my  pen — This  fainter  sketch  forbear 
Of  what  their  retrospective  virtues  teach, — 
Their  bright  examples  thus  address  mankind  : 
"Our  painful,  arduous  warfare,  now  is  past — 
Our  souls  released  from  earth's  penurious  soil, 
Are  gone  to  enjoy  the  liberty  they  loved  ; 
That  full  fruition  of  triumphant  joy 
For  which  we  laboured  in  our  militant  state. 
Mourn  not  for  us — the  living  claim  your  tears  ! 
Weep  for  those  dead  in  trespass  and  in  sin  ! 
Tread  the  same  steps  which  centered  us  in  rest. 
By  good  example  call  to  the  supine ; 
The  young  encourage,  animate  the  weak, 
Comfort  the  mourners,  strengthen  those  who  faint, 
That  Sion  thus  may  shake  herself,  and  shine 
With  the  bright  lustre  of  her  ancient  days." 

Samuel  Fothergill  died  at  his  house  in  War- 
rington, on  the  15th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1772, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  Near  his  close, 
he  said,  "  1  have  laboured  whilst  I  was  able, 
and  it  is  now  my  comfort.  It  is  not  only  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  but  ihe  renewing — 
the  renewing — the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  makes  men  and  women  for  God."  "  If 
I  be  now  removed  out  of  the  church  militant, 
where  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
fill  up  my  duty,  I  have  an  evidence  that  I  shall 
gain  an  admittance  into  the  glorious  church  tri- 
umphant, far  above  the  heavens."  The  print- 
ed memorial  respecting  him,  says :  "  His 
ministry  at  times  went  forth  as  a  flame, 
often  piercing  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  dark- 
ness and  obduracy  ;  yet  descended  like  dew 
upon  the  tender  plants  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
planting;  with  these  he  travailed  in  deep  sym- 
pathy of  spirit.  His  Gospel  labours  being 
free  from  all  affectation,  he  in  this  respect 
commanded  reverence.  He  proposed  to  the 
people  no  'cunningly  devised  fables;'  but,  full 
of  charity,  he  skilfully  divided  the  word  aright  ; 
speaking  whereof  he  knew,  and  what  his  own 
hands  had  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life." 

William  Hunt,  from  N.  Carolina,  and  John 
Woolman,  from  New  Jersey,  were  at  this  time 
in  England,  on  an  errand  of  Gospel  love  to  the 
churches  ;  and  in  less  than  three  months  from 
the  lime  of  S.  Fothergill's  death,  these  digni- 
fied ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord  were 
also  gathered  to  their  glorious  rest.  In  a 
letter  written  by  Doctor  Fothergill  to  his 
brother  Samuel,  dated  London,  Sixth  month, 

1771,  he  sa\s,  "  A  public  Friend  from  North 
Carolina  is  arrived  ;  his  name  William  Hunt. 
I  have  an  acceptable  account  of  him  from  T. 
N.  and  J.  Pemberton  ;  he  intends  to  visit  the 
nation,  and  has  got  a  safe  retreat,  at  John 
Elliot's."  And  during  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London,  Sixth  month,  1772,  on  again  writing 
to  his  brother,  he  says:  "The  American 
Friends  help  us  much.  John  Woolman  is 
solid  and  weighty  in  his  remarks;  he  has 
some  singularities,  but  his  real  worth  out- 
weighs them."    On  the  13ih  of  Ninth  month, 

1772,  John  Woolman  notes  in  his  journal  : 
"  At  this  place  (Richmond),,  I  heard  that  my 
kinsman  William  Hunt,  who  was  in  this  conn- 
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try  on  a  religious  visit,  departed  this  life  on  the 
9ih  instant,  of  small-pox,  at  New  Castle.  He 
appeared  in  the  ministry  when  a  youth;  and 
his  labours  therein  were  of  good  savour.  He 
travelled  much  in  that  work  in  America.  1 
once  heard  him  say  in  public  testimony,  that 
his  concern  was  (in  that  visit)  to  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Christ  so  fully,  that  he  might 
not  spend  one  minute  in  pleasing  himself. 
Which  words,  joined  with  his  example  was 
a  means  of  '  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  in 
me.'  " 

The  printed  memorial  of  William  Hunt  says, 
"  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  quick  of 
apprehension,  and  deep  in  religious  experi- 
ence ;  and  although  he  was  only  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  yet  such  was  his  expe- 
rience and  stability,  that  he  stood  as  an  elder 
and  a  lather  in  the  church,  worthy  of  double 
honour."  Upon  his  death-bed,  he  remarked, 
"  Oh  !  the  wisdom  !  the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  mercy  and  kindness  [of  the  Lord]  has  ap- 
peared to  me  wonderful,  and  the  further  and 
deeper  we  go,  the  more  we  wonder.  I  have 
admired  since  I  was  cast  upon  this  bed,  that 
all  the  world  does  not  seek  after  the  Truth,  it 
so  far  transcends  all  other  things." 

Soon  after  John  Woolman  had  written  as  we 
have  mentioned,  respecting  his  kinsman  William 
Hunt,  he  was  himself  taken  ill  of  the  same  fear- 
ful disease,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1772,  aged  near  52  years.  Dur- 
ing his  illness  he  lilted  up  his  heart  in  supplica- 
tion thus:  "O  Lord,  it  was  thy  power  that  en- 
abled me  to  forsake  sin  in  my  youth ;  and  I  have 
felt  thy  bruises  for  disobedience;  but  as  I  bowed 
under  them  Thou  didst  heal  me,  continuing  a 
Father  and  a  friend  to  me.  I  feel  thy  power 
now,  and  I  beg  that  in  the  approaching  trying 
moment  Thou  wilt  keep  my  heart  steadfast 
unto  thee."  The  memorial  of  him  says,  "  His 
ministry  was  sound,  very  deep  and  penetra- 
ting, sometimes  pointing  out  the  dangerous 
situation  which  indulgence  and  custom  leads 
into;  frequently  exhorting  others,  especially 
the  youth,  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  diffi- 
culties which  occur,  but  press  after  purity. 
He  often  expressed  an  earnest  engagement 
that  pure  wisdom  should  be  attended  to,  which 
would  lead  into  lowliness  of  mind  and  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  will,  in  which  state  small 
possessions  here  would  be  sufficient." 

We  feel  a  warm  and  earnest  desire  for  our 
dear  young  people  of  the  present  day,  that 
they  may  not  be  too  "  much  discouraged  at 
the  difficulties  which  surround  them;"  but  that 
they  may  "press  after  purity."  It  was  the 
Grace  of  God  that  made  these  men  valiants  in 
the  Lamb's  army  ;  and  that  grace  is  undimin- 
ished ;  and  freely  offered  to  all,  through  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  And  by  being  faithful  to 
its  blessed  monitions  in  the  heart,  it  will  enable 
iis  possessors  to  become  valiant  in  the  same 
precious  cause  which  is  dignified  with  immoi- 
tality  and  crowned  wiih  everlasting  life.  We 
would  therefore  persuade  the  visited  children 
of  our  compassionate  heavenly  Father  to  keep 
an  eye  single  to  Him,  and  not  be  too  much 
troubled  about  the  difficulties  by  which  they 
are  sin  rounded,  but  be  "faithful  in  little 
ihings;"  paying  diligent  heed  to  little  scruples 
raised  in  their  own  minds  by  the  all-detecting 


witness  for  Truth.  Thus  they  will  by  little 
and  little  grow  stronger  and  wiser  in  the 
Lord's  holy  fear,  and  become  quick  of  under- 
sianding  in  what  He  requires  at  their  hands. 
May  they  also  be  very  careful  not  to  let  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  Evil  One,  when  he  would 
fain  persuade  them  that  the  Lord  has  forgotten 
to  be  gracious  to  us  as  a  people.  It  is  our 
own  sins  that  are  correcting  us,  and  our  back- 
slidings  that  are  reproving  us;  and  when  He 
who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  graven  images,  has  turned,  over- 
turned, overturned  and  cast  out  of  our  camp 
the  Babylonish  garments,  the  shekels  of  silver, 
and  the  wedges  of  gold,  which  have  stolen  our 
hearts  from  Him,  and  robbed  Him  of  his  hon- 
our; and  has  humbled  us  as  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah,  He  will  again  raise  up  a  people  of  a 
pure  language,  to  show  forth  his  praise; 
"speaking  the  truth  in  their  hearts,"  as 
our  early  Friends  did  ;  instead  of  putting  on  a 
mock  courtesy,  and  indulging  in  the  brilliant 
dissimulations  of  the  present  day.  Oh  the 
change  that  has  gradually  come  over  our 
highly  favoured  Society  in  this  respect,  by 
conforming  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  this 
world  !  Our  beloved  Daniel  Wheeler  writes  in 
his  journal  :  "  The  minds  of  too  many  of  our 
young  people  have  become  so  much  dazzled 
with  the  glare  of  creaturely  activity  and  ex- 
citement, as  to  have  little  relish  for  the  plain, 
but  incontrovertible  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  primitive  purity.  O!  the  beguiling  influ- 
ence of  human  wisdom!  how  doth  it  corrupt 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Jesus  :  it  strikes 
at  the  very  life  of  spiritual  Christianity." 
"  There  is  a  spirit  that  has  gone  out  into  our 
camp  that  is  splendidly  delusive,"  said  S. 
Fothergill.  But  blessed  be  our  God  His  power 
is  over  all ;  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  he  has  ordained  strength. 

S. 


Religion  is  the  fear  of  God,  and  its  demon- 
stration good  works  ;  and  faith  is  the  root  of 
both :  "  for  without  faith  we  cannot  please 
God;"  nor  can  we  fear  what  we  do  not  be- 
lieve. 


For  ".  The  Friend." 

What  was  the  Religion  of  Fox  and  Barclay. 

The.  opening  of  a  store  in  this  city  for  the 
sale  of  Friends'  works,  furnishes  the  opportu- 
nity lor  procuring  some  of  their  most  valuable 
and  instructive  writings  at  a  very  reduced 
price.  George  Fox's  Journal,  Robert  Bar- 
clay's Apology,  and  a  few  smaller  works,  have 
been  stereotyped,  and  are  sold  at  little  over  the 
cost  of  paper,  presswork  and  binding,  which 
is  much  less  than  half  the  cost  they  were  for- 
merly charged  at  in  this  city.  Many  are 
familiar  with  those  two  names,  and  some  per- 
haps pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Journal 
and  the  Apology;  but  from  the  great  flood  of 
new  publications  constantly  pouring  forth  from 
the  press,  and  the  time  and  attention  given  to 
nesv  works,  we  apprehend  that  even  many 
consistent  Friends  are  too  Utile  conversant 
with  the  deeply  instructive  matter  contained  in 
them  ;  and  that  the  rising  generation  not  see- 


ing such  works  on  the  centre-tables,  or  in  their 
parents'  book-cases,  know  little  or  nothing  of 
them. 

George  Fox's  Journal  not  only  contains 
a  practical  exposition  of  the  nature  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  regenerating  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation,  but  is  an  enter- 
taining history  of  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  that  has  appeared  in  Christendom, 
since  the  apostacy  from  primitive  Christianity. 
The  gradual  unfoldings  upon  his  mind,  both 
of  the  errors  into  which  the  visible  church  had 
fallen,  and  of  the  pure  doctrines  and  practices 
which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  inculcates,  and  as 
it  is  obeyed  leads  into,  make  the  journal  a 
most  valuable  compend  of  divine  truths  and 
deep  Christian  attainments,  calculated  to  im- 
press the  inquiring  mind  with  a  reverence  of 
the  mercy  and  condescension  of  the  Lord  to 
his  creatures,  and  to  inspire  a  high  regard  for 
the  power  and  the  adaptation  of  the  religion  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  wants  of  fallen,  depend- 
ent man,  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  when  restored  to  the  image  of  God,  crown- 
ed with  glory  and  honour.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  journal  to  our  young  Friends,  as  a 
work  in  which  they  would  find  much  to  inter- 
est and  instruct  them  in  our  religious  faith. 

In  one  of  his  descriptions  of  the  long  fight 
of  affliction  he  passed  through,  George  Fox 
says:  "When  all  my  hopes  in  them  [the 
priests]  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so  that  I 
had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could 
tell  what  to  do,  then,  O  then,  I  heard  a  voice 
which  said,  *  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition.'  When  I 
heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  The 
Lord  let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  the 
earth  that  could  speak  to  my  condition,  name- 
ly, that  I  might  give  him  all  the  glory.  For 
all  are  concluded  under  sin  and  shut  up  in  un- 
belief, as  I  had  been,  that  Jesus  Christ  might 
have  the  pre-eminence,  who  enlightens,  and 
gives  grace,  faith,  and  power.  Thus  when 
God  doth  work,  who  shall  let  it?  This  I 
knew  experimentally.  My  desires  after  the 
Lord  grew  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the  pure 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ  alone,  with- 
out the  help  of  any  man,  book,  or  writing. 
For  though  I  read  the  Scriptures  that  spake 
of  Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I  knew  him  not  but 
by  revelation,  as  he  who  hath  the  key  did 
open,  and  as  the  Father  of  life  drgw  me  to  his 
Son  by  his.  Spirit.  Then  the  Lord  gently  led 
me  along  and  let  me  see  his  love,  which  was 
eternal,  surpassing  all  the  knowledge  that  men 
have  in  the  natural  state,  or  can  get  by  history 
or  books."  "  When  I  was  in  the  deep,  under 
all  shut  up,  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should 
ever  overcome  ;  my  troubles,  my  sorrows,  and 
my  temptations  were  so  great,  that  1  often 
thought  I  should  have  despaired,  I  was  so 
tempted.  But  when  Christ  opened  to  me  how 
he  was  tempted  by  the  same  devil,  and  had 
overcome  him,  and  had  bruised  his  head,  and 
that  through  him  and  his  power,  light,  grace 
and  Spirit,  I  should  overcome  also,  I  had  con- 
fidence in  Him.  So  he  it  was  that  opened  to 
me  when  I  was  shut  up,  and  had  neither  hope 
nor  faith.  Christ  who  had  enlightened  me, 
gave  me  his  light  to  believe  in,  and  gave  me 
hope  which  is  himself  revealed  in  me,  and 
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gave  me  his  Spirit  and  grace,  which  I  found 
sufficient  in  the  depps  and  in  weakness.  Thus 
in  the  deepest  miseries,  in  the  greatest  sorrows 
and  temptaiions  that  beset  me,  the  Lord  in  his 
mercy  did  keep  me.  I  found  two  thirsts  in 
me;  the  one  afier  the  creatures,  to  have  got 
help  and  strength  there  ;  and  the  other  alter 
the  Lord,  the  Creator,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ;  and  I  saw  all  the  world  could  do  me 
no  good.  If  I  had  had  a  king's  diet,  palace, 
and  attendance,  all  would  have  been  as  no- 
thing;  for  nothing  gave  me  comfort  but  the 
Lord  by  his  power.  I  saw  professors,  priests 
and  people  were  whole  and  at  ease  in  that 
condnion  which  was  my  misery,  and  they 
loved  that  which  I  would  have  been  rid  of. 
But  the  Lord  did  stay  my  desires  upon  him- 
self from  whom  my  help  came,  and  my  care 
was  cast  upon  him  alone.  Therefore  all  wait 
palienily  upon  the  Lord,  whatsoever  condition 
you  be  in  ;  wait  in  the  grace  and  truth  that 
comes  by  Jesus;  for  if  ye  do  there  is  a  pro- 
mise to  you,  and  the  Lord  God  will  fulfil  it  in 
you  ;  blessed  are  all  they  indeed  who  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness;  they  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it.  I  have  found  it  so;  praised 
be  the  Lord  who  filleth  with  it,  and  satisfies 
the  desires  of  the  hungry  soul;  oh,  let  the 
house  of  spiritual  Israel  say,  his  mercy  endur- 
eth  forever."  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  way  to  the 
Falher,  who  in  all  my  troubles  preserved  me 
by  his  Spirit  and  power;  praised  be  his  holy 
name  forever." 

This  is  a  lively  description  of  the  new  birth 
— the  sorrows  and  sufferings,  and  temptations 
which  the  soul  passes  through,  while  Satan  is 
permitted  to  exeit  his  strength  to  keep  it  in 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  the  Lord  in 
tender  mercy  is  bringing  it  to  feel  its  lost  con- 
dition, and  raising  the  availing  cry  for  deliver- 
ance. How  many  there  are  in  our  religious 
Society  who  are  taking  their  ease  and  delight 
in  things  which  hold  the  soul  in  spiritual  death, 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life 
eternal.  They  have  the  outside  show  of  Qua- 
kers, and  perhaps  profess  their  fuith,  but  how 
little  do  they  know  of  the  pangs  and  the  afflic- 
tions which  the  regenerated  soul  passesthrough, 
in  being  made  a  fit  temple  for  the  Lord  to 
dwell  in.  An  ancient  Friend  now  in  his  84th 
year,  lately  remarked  in  conversation  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Society,  that  he  was 
afraid  we  were  going  back  into  the  things  that 
it  was  in  the  beginning  brought  out  of, — and 
there  is  ground  for  such  fears.  Even  in  their 
views  of  what  constitutes  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, many  are  in  danger  of  substituting  the 
form  for  the  power  of  godliness.  They  can 
attend  their  meetings  generally,  read  the  scrip- 
tures daily,  and  live  pretty  much  a  moral  lile, 
occupy  part  of  their  spare  time  in  deeds  of 
benevolence,  and  yet  be  the  natural  and  car- 
nal man  still,  who  cannot  hold  communion 
with  the  Falher  and  the  Son,  and  therefore  do 
not  partake  of  the  bread  of  life  which  alone 
makes  the  soul  alive  unto  God.  Such  have 
no  true  belief  in  the  possibility  and  aecessity 
of  being  made  free  from  sin  in  this  life,  for 
they  are  not  in  the  way  to  experience  it  them- 
selves ;  and  will  therefore  strive  to  palliate  the 
deviations  from  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to 


life,  both  in  themselves  and  in  others.  They  f 
lose  their  faith  in  the  immediate  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  because  they  are  unfaithful  to 
the  h  eavenly  vision  as  it  has  been  made  known 
to  them;  for  where  they  close  their  eyes 
against  its  manifestations,  darkness  ensues, 
and  finally  they  come  to  hate  the  light  and  to 
speak  against  it. 

This  man  of  God  further  describing  his  re- 
ligious progress,  and  his  faith  in  Christ  reveal- 
ed in  him  by  his  Spirit,  says  :  "  I  was  tempted 
again  to  despair  as  if  1  had  sinned  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  I  was  in  great  perplexity  and 
trouble  for  many  days,  yet  I  gave  up  myself 
to  the  Lord  still.  One  day  when  I  had  been 
walking  solitarily  abroad,  and  was  come  home, 
I  was  taken  up  in  the  love  of  God ;  so  that  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  greatness  of  his  love. 
While  I  was  in  that  condition,  it  was  opened 
unto  me  by  the  eternal  light  and  power,  and  I 
therein  clearly  saw,  that  all  was  done  and  to 
be  done,  in  and  by  Christ ;  and  how  he  con- 
quers and  destroys  this  tempter,  the  devil,  and 
all  his  works,  and  is  atop  of  him  ;  and  that  all 
these  troubles  were  good  for  me,  and  tempta- 
tions for  the  trial  of  my  faith,  which  Christ 
had  given  me."  "  When  at  any  lime  my 
condition  was  veiled,  my  secret  belief  was 
stayed  firm,  and  hope  underneath  held  me,  as 
an  anchor  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  an- 
chored my  immortal  soul  to  its  bishop,  causing 
it  to  swim  above  the  sea,  the  world,  where  all 
the  raging  waves,  foul  weather,  tempests,  and 
temptations  are."  "  That  which  could  not 
abide  in  the  patience  nor  endure  the  fire,  in 
the  light,  I  found  to  be  the  groans  of  the  flesh, 
that  could  not  give  up  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
which  had  so  veiled  me  that  I  could  not  be 
patient  in  all  trials,  troubles,  anguishes,  and 
perplexities;  could  not  give  up  self  to  die  by 
the  cross,  the  power  of  God,  that  the  living 
and  quickened  might  follow  him,  and  (hat  that 
which  would  cloud  and  veil  fr  om  the  presence 
of  Christ,  that  which  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
cuts  down,  and  which  must  die,  might  not  be 
kept  alive."  "By  this  invisible  Spirit  I  dis- 
cerned all  the  false  hearing,  the  false  seeing, 
and  the  false  smelling,  which  was  above  the 
Spirit,  quenching  and  grieving  it ;  and  that  all 
that  were  there,  were  in  confusion  and  deceit, 
where  the  false  asking  and  praying  is,  in  de- 
ceit and  atop,  in  that  nature  and  tongue  that 
takes  God?s  holy  name  in  vain,  wallows  in 
the  Egyptian  sea,  and  asketh  but  hath  not; 
for  they  hate  his  light,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost, 
turn  the  grace  into  wantonness,  rebel  against 
the  Spirit,  and  are  erred  from  the  faith  they 
should  ask  in,  and  from  the  Spirit  they  should 
pray  by.  He  that  knoweth  these  things  in 
the  true  Spirit  can  witness  them.  The  divine 
light  of  Christ  manifesteth  all  things,  the  spi- 
ritual fire  trieth  and  severeth  all  things." 

How  are  the  true  spiritual  feeling  and  dis- 
cerning wanting  among  us  at  this  day  !  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  erroneous  decisions  and 
opinions  bear  sway  with  many  who  act  a  pro- 
minent part  in  some  places,  and  carry  others 
along  with  them.  But  there  is  a  righteous 
seed,  though  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world- 
ly wise,  who  endure  much  secret  suffering, 
and  whose  cries,  if  they  keep  in  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  saints,  will  reach  the  ear  of  the 


Lord  of  hosts,  and  be  answered  by  him  in  his 
lime  and  way,  which  are  to  be  waited  for. 
These  have  great  need  to  keep  in  their  watch- 
tower,  that  they  may  be  in  a  situation  to  hear 
what  the  Lord  will  say  unto  them,  and  la  re- 
ceive strength  and  wisdom  to  act  under  his 
direction,  that  (hereby  they  may  be  kept  in 
his  hand,  and  be  made  "  saviours  on  Mount 
Zion,  to  judge  the  mount  of  Esau  ;  and  the 
kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Diligent  Attendance  of  Meetings. 

A  negligence  of  this  important  duty  is  almost 
sure  to  be  succeeded  by  other  omissions.  Un- 
less there  is  sufficient  concern  to  press  through 
considerable  inconvenience,  or  to  surmount 
some  obstacles  in  our  endeavours  diligently  to 
assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship,  there  is  great  danger  of  relaxing  in 
this  very  essential  act  of  dedication  and  devo- 
tion. 

Individuals  who  are  unfaithful  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  any  other,  will  find  that  their 
interest  in  Society  will  gradually  diminish,  that 
sublunary  things  will  magnify  in  their  view, 
and  that  things  of  the  deepest  interest  to  their 
eternal  well  being,  will  as  assuredly  dwindle 
in  their  estimation.  Then  the  world  and  the 
things  of  it,  will  be  apt  to  take  the  placed  their 
"  first  love,"  and  to  leave  ihem  weak  and  des- 
titute of  that  sustaining  virtue  so  necessary  to 
strengthen  them  lor  their  daily  work,  and  to 
keep  them  alive  in  Christ,  that  they  might  be 
efficient  members  in  his  church. 

It  will  not  do  to  hold  up  the  weaknesses  of 
others  as  an  excuse  for  our  own  unfaithfulness 
in  this  respect,  as  ihey  cannot  in  the  least  pal- 
liate our  remissness  in  the  sight  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Justice;  neither  are  we  excusable 
because  we  may  see  a  devouring  spirit  in  the 
lold.  If  right  principles  and  order  are  in  jeop- 
ardy from  the  faithless  and  designing,  how 
much  greater  is  the  need  for  each  one  to  retain 
his  place  as  a  pillar  in  the  church,  however 
diminutive  in  his  own  estimation,  and  to  assist 
a  suffering  remnant  by  endeavouring  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  weight  and  responsibility. 

Before  yielding  to  discouragements,  and 
permitting  the  trials  and  afflictions  of  an  agi- 
tated and  troubled  Society  todiscourage  Irom  the 
diligent  attendance  of  meetings,  bolh  lor  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  it  might  be  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  cause  of  Truth  is  not  exclusively 
our  own,  to  be  abandoned  at  pleasure  with 
impunity  ;  but  that  it  is  intrusted  to  us  by  the 
(ighteous  Judge,  before  whom  we  may  shortly 
have  to  answer  to  the  solemn  mandate,  "  Give 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest 
be  no  longer  steward."  '1  hen,  shoufl  we  be 
destitute  ol  the  oil  of  gladness  which  can  alone 
be  supplied  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and 
which  he  dispenses  to  those  who  faithfully 
suffer  for  the  Truth,  and  maintain  a  steady 
devotion  to  his  cause,  inexpressibly  great  in- 
deed will  be  our  dismay.  In  Society  we  must 
learn  to  bear  hard  things  as  good  soldiers,  and 
by  no  means  suffer  our?elves  to  be  driven  from 
our  convictions  of  right  by  any  influence  what- 
ever, remembering  that  the  chastenings  which 
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the  Almighty  permits  or  dispenses,  are  need- 
ful for  us,  and  indicate  his  paternal  care  and 
tenderness. 

The  sufferings  which  our  early  Friends 
patiently  endured  from  various  sources,  tended 
no  doubt  to  the  preservation  of  that  unity,  har- 
mony and  love,  so  conspicuous  amongst  them, 
and  those  who  shrunk  from  those  afflictions, 
invariably  experienced  emptiness  and  want, 
from  a  decline  of  heavenly  sustenance  and 
virtue.  The  same  results  in  this  day,  will  as 
certainly  follow  the  same  causes.  Individual 
faithfulness  will  produce  a  living  and  united 
people,  while  any  who  are  allured  away  by 
the  deceitlulness  of  a  worldly  spirit,  or  from 
any  other  cause  fall  back  from  their  places  in 
the  church,  will  seriously  wound  themselves, — 
ultimately  to  their  own  great  grief,  and  to  that 
of  their  concerned  and  well-wishing  Friends. 
State  of  New  York. 


Excessive  Drought  in  Spain. — The  princi- 
pal topic  of  the  Spanish  provincial  journals  is 
still  the  serious  effects  produced  by  the  long 
drought  and  extraordinary  heat.  At  Madrid, 
we  have  now  been  four  months  without  rain. 
The  country  is  burnt  up,  and  fires,  extending 
in  some  cases  over  many  leagues,  are  no  doubt 
the  result  of  this  state  of  things.  A  great  fire 
was  to  be  seen  for  hours  in  the  direction  of  the 
royal  park  of  the  Pardo  and  Colmenar  Viejo, 
the  appearance  being  as  if  a  large  tract  of 
ground  had  been  lit  up  for  an  illumination  ; 
and  a  letter  from  Soria,  of  the  26th,  says  that 
a  most  tremendous  fire  had  taken  place  in  the 
vast  pine  forest  to  the  west  of  that  place,  the 
conflagration  having  lasted  for  six  days,  and 
destroyed  everything  within  a  circle  of  five 
leagues.  Great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  at 
Saragossa,  and  throughout  Aragon,  and  the 
most  rigorous  measures  had  been  decreed  by 
the  authorities  to  preserve  a  supply  for  the 
most  indispensable  purposes.  Prayers  for  rain 
were  again  put  up  at  Valencia,  on  the  25th, 
and  were  to  be  repented  on  the  two  following 
days.  The  mails  from  Andalusia,  Catalonia 
and  Aragon,  are  all  behindhand,  which  some 
think  astonishing;  but  the  long  drought  and 
great  heat  have  nearly  as  bad  an  effect  on  the 
roads  as  heavy  rains.  The  highway  becomes 
in  time  a  mass  of  dust  and  loose  stones,  through 
which  the  unfortunate  traveller  goes  bumping 
along  ;  and  the  real  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
public  conveyances  arrive  at  Madiid  behind 
time,  but  that  they  do  not  fall  to  pieces  on  the 
road,  which  occasionally  happens. 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
particulars  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  Bal- 
timore, by  a  Friend  who  was  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  for  business  commenced  on 
Second-day  morning,  the  20th  ultimo;  (the 
meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  being  held 
on  Seventh-day  previous.)  The  representa- 
tives were  all  present  but  two.  Certificates 


for  Friends  in  attendance  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  read.  Epistles  from  all  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  and  also 
one  Irom  the  larger  body  in  New  England: 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  replies 
thereto.  In  the  afternoon,  the  printed  General 
Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  an 
epistle  from  that  of  Dublin,  addressed  to  its 
own  members,  were  read,  and  500  copies  of 
each  were  directed  to  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  settle 
the  Treasurer's  account. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  meeting  entered 
on  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  mem- 
bers as  exhibited  by  the  replies  to  the  Queries. 
After  proceeding  as  far  as  the  fourth  query, 
the  meeting  adjourned.  The  afternoon  sitting 
was  occupied  in  considering  the  remaining 
queries,  and  in  hearing  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  during 
the  past  year. 

On  Fourth-day,  in  the  morning,  an  Address 
from  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  Continent,  and  a  report  from 
the  Conference  in  Baltimore,  were  read,  and 
united  with.  In  consequence  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  having  proposed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conference,  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  represent  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  was 
continued,  to  give  further  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject :  this  committee  was  also  authorized  to 
furnish  Ohio  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ings with  copies  of  the  Report,  and  to  visit  the 
larger  body  in  New  England.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Treasurer's  account,  was  produced  ;  also  the 
report  of  the  Committee  continued  last  year  to 
visit  the  subordinate  meetings.  By  the  latter, 
it  appeared  that  a  few  of  their  number  had  at- 
tended the  Half  Year's  Meeting  in  Virginia  : 
the  Committee  was  released  at  its  own  request. 
A  short  report  from  the  Indian  Committee  was 
read,  in  which  they  mention  having  been  able 
to  give  but  little  personal  attention  to  the  con- 
cern, and  refer  to  the  report  made  to  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  by  its  committee,  which  was 
also  read  ;  the  subject  being  under  the  joint 
care  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meetings.  By  the  latter  report  it  appears  that 
the  Indians  under  care  ate  advancing  in  civili- 
zation, and  that  a  number  of  their  children  are 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  school  educa- 
tion. 

On  Fifth-day  afternoon,  after  reading  the 
returning  minutes  for  those  in  attendance  with 
certificates,  the  epistles  as  prepared  by  the 
committee,  were  read  and  approved.  The 
meeting  concluded,  to  meet  at  the  usual  time 
next  year. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, No.  70  North  Seventh  street,  on  Sev- 
enth-day, the  1st  of  Eleventh  month. 

Tenth  month,  1851. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Amos  Middleton,  $6,  vol?.  23,  24  and 
25.  Henry  Robinson,  agent,  New  York,  for  D.  Sands, 
$2,  vol.  24  and  for  Edward  Healy,  $4,  vols.  24  and 


25.  L.  S.  Mott,  agent,  for  J.  L.  Pearson,  $2,  vol.  22. 
Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Ohio,  for  J.  Whinery,  B. 
Antrim,  A.  Fawcelt,  and  M.  Warrington,  each  $2, 
vol.  24,  for  S.  Stratton,  A.  A.  Woolman,  S.  French,  S. 
Cook,  and  S.  Shaw,  each  $2,  vol.  25,  A.  Holloway,  $4, 
vols.  23  and  24,  and  R.  Stanley,  $2,  to  19,  vol.  26. 
Asa  Garretson,  agent,  Ohio,  for  B.  Michener,  $2,  vol. 
25.  N.  P.  Hall,  agent,  Ohio,  for  N.  Cook,  D.  Binns, 
and  W.  Hall,  each  $2,  vol.  25,  J.  Walton,  $4,  vols.  24 
and  25,  and  for  T.  Hall,  $2,  to  24,  vol.25.  F.  O. 
Pratt,  P.  M.,  for  Jacob  Haight,  $2,  vol.  25.  Joseph 
W.  Hobbs,  $2,  vol.  25.  J.  J.  Hopkins,  $2,  vol.  24. 
Isaac  Brooks,  84,  vols.  23  and  24.  W.  Procter,  $4, 
vols.  24  and  25.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  R. 
Snowdon,  $2,  to  15,  vol.  25. 


Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  Session  at  West-town  Board- 
ing-School,  will  commence  on  Second-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents  and 
others  intending  to  send  children  to  the 
school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scatlergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Mulberry  street.  To  avoid  disappointment  in 
case  the  school  should  be  full,  the  names  of 
those  children  who  have  been  scholars,  and 
have  been  absent  one  session  or  more,  should 
be  re-entered  in  due  season. 

The  charge  for  board  and  tuition,  is  $40 
for  each  session,  payable  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,- 
North  Sixth  near  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
the  3rd,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Elev- 
enth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day,  at  8  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should 
be  taken  or  sent  to  the  school  punctually  on 
the  days  designated. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street ;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  month. 
Those  who  wish  to  place  children  in  this 
School,  are  desired  to  make  eaily  application 
to 

Yakdley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  month,  1851. 

Married,  in  Friends'  meeting,  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  16th  ult.,  Benjamin  V.  Marsh,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gum- 
mere,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  23d  ult.,  at  Friends'  meet. 

ing,  at  West  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Nathan 
Kite,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Harvey,  of  the  former  place. 
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Edward  Alexander. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

The  following  piece  was  found  detached 
amongst  his  papers,  and  appears  to  have  been 
written  wiih  a  view  to  circulation  : — 

After  a  night  of  apostacy,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  raise  up  our  Society,  in  order  that  the 
li^ht,  the  life  of  men,  might  again  shine  forth. 
Our  pious  predecessors,  feeling  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  light  of  Christ  in  their  souls, 
quickening  them  from  their  former  state  of 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  leading  them 
from  the  form  of  godliness  into  its  power, 
preached  Chrisl,  the  light  and  life;  but  i he 
world  rejected  iheir  testimony  ;  "  nevertheless, 
their  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of 
their  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob;" — "in  all  their  affliction  He 
was  afflicted,"  and  the  angel  of  His  presence 
saved  them,  even  from  the  midst  of  their  per- 
secutions and  deep  sufferings  ;  so  they  were 
experimental  witnesses  that  God  gave  them 
victory,  through  Christ  their  light  and  life. 
The  liuht  or  Spirit  of  Christ  always  was  the 
enemy's  point  of  attack,  because  it  is  that  by 
which  his  kingdom  is  to  be  destroyed  ;  there- 
fore his  power  has  been  exerted,  from  age  to 
age,  to  divert  the  mind  of  man  therefrom,  and 
turn  it  to  anything  rather  than  to  live  with, 
and  walk  in,  the  spirit ;  hence  it  is  we  have  so 
many  covered  with  the  form  of  godliness  with- 
out the  power.  Deep  sorrow  and  exercise 
cover  my  mind,  on  account  of  this  state 
among  us.  Ought  not  the  Scripture  declara- 
tion lie  deeply  engraven  on  each  of  our  hearts 
— ««  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren." 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  endeavouring  to  scat- 
ter the  sheep,  and  to  overthrow  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  in  three  ways,  viz. — to 
lessen  our  estimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
light  of  Christ  ;  to  set  the  Scriptures  above  the 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  given  forth,  and  to 
lower  the  standard  of  perfection. 

Now  it  is  matter  of  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
any,  who  were  once  enlightened,  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Uhost,  should  fall  away.  An  awful 
pause  covers  the  mind,  whilst  the  query  arises, 


what  is  the  cause?  I  believe  it  to  be  this  :  — 
the  eye  was  not  kept  where  the  wise  man's 
outfit  to  be,  in  the  head,  Christ  ;  it  looked  out, 
and  so  in  such  as  these  it  became  darkness. 
Notwithstanding  this  grievous  departure  fiom 
the  light,  there  is  abundant  consolation  for  the 
humble,  self-denying  follower  of  our  holy  Re- 
deemer, to  "  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  stay  upon  his  God."  Whilst  these  endea- 
vour to  abide  under  the  cross,  they  will  be 
made  livingly  sensible  that,  "  In  Him  (Christ 
Jesus)  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men."  This  is  "  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  in 
which  men  must  believe  and  unto  which  they 
must  be  obedient,  because  it  is  their  spiritual 
life;  and  those  who  reverence  its  appearance, 
and  are  willing  to  be  led  by  it,  the  life  that 
they  live  in  the  flesh,  they  live  by  faith  in  the 
"  Son  of  God,  who  loved  them  and  gave  Him- 
self for  them."  And  thus  believing  in  His  in- 
ward spiritual  appearance  does  not,  in  the 
least,  lessen  or  depreciate  the  value  of  the  re- 
deeming act  of  universal  love,  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  the  dear  Son  of  God,  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  His  there  bearing  our 
sins,  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.  On  the 
contrary,  it  greatly  enhances  the  value  there- 
of; and  so  the  children  of  the  light  cannot  but 
render  unto  God,  the  Father,  the  tribute  of 
adoration  and  praise,  that  He  hath  been  pleas- 
ed thus  to  open  the  way  for  our  reconciliation, 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  where  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by 
faith,  there  is  more  ample  confession  hereof, 
than  any  outward  or  literal  conlession  can  be; 
and  truly,  this  is  the  way  in  which  He  is  to 
be  confessed,  "That  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh." 
"  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  His;"  thus  He  manifests  Himself  by 
His  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
all  who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  must 
be  directed  ;  for  let  us  believe  ever  so  fully  of 
the  outward  coming,  suffering,  and  death  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  without  the  gales  of 
Jerusalem,  and  also  in  the  wonderful  work 
done  by  Him,  while  in  that  prepared  body, 
yet  if  we  believe  not  in  Him,  as  Immanuel, 
working  in  us,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  the  saving  of  the  soul. 

As  a  religious  body  did  God  call  us  out  of 
darkness,  out  of  gross  and  superstitious  wor- 
ship, into  His  marvellous  light  ;  and  now  it  is 
at  our  very  life  that  Satan  is  striking,  the  in- 
ward revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  true 
light,  borne  testimony  to  by  many  faithful 
martyrs,  and  preached  again  with  power  by 
our  enlightened  predecessors,  and  it  is  from 
among  ourselves  that  the  [enemy]  is  trying  to 
tukeand  make  instruments,  to  suit  his  purpose. 


The  rock  upon  which  the  church  is  built,  is 
Christ  ;  and  the  revelation  of  Him  to  the  soul 
is  indispensable  to  every  member  of  His  body  : 
"now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  members 
in  particular."  If  this  revelation  be  not  made 
lo  the  soul,  there  can  be  no  saving  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  this  revelation  can 
never  come  through  any  outward  medium: 
flesh  and  blood  do  not  reveal  Christ  unto  the 
soul.  The  revelation  of  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  made  lo  Peter,  was  not  made  through  the 
blessed  record  which  God  hath  been  pleased, 
outwardly,  to  give  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  Father  revealed  the  Son,  without  any  in- 
termediate agent  thus,  establishing  that  Scrip- 
ture, "  No  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but 
the  Father,  and  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him." 

"  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,"  the 
King's  highway  to  holiness  ;  it  is  so  contrary 
to  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  highly  cultivated  na- 
tural understanding,  and  to  that  which  is  on 
the  wing,  exploring  the  depth  of  science,  that 
few  there  be  that  find  il.  In  it,  through  much 
tribulation  and  suffering,  did  our  predecessors 
pursue  their  holy  course,  and  [now]  when  so 
many  things  present,  in  the  garb  of  religion, 
to  divert  from  it,  we  should  be  cautious  of  be- 
ing drawn  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

In  the  endeavour  to  set  the  Scriptures  above 
the  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  given  forth,  the 
query  put  by  our  blessed  Lord  seems  pertinent, 
"  Whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  temple 
that  sanctifieth  the  gold?"  That  which  sanc- 
tifies our  bodies,  and  enables  us  to  glorify  God 
in  them,  is  greater  than  our  bodies;  and  that 
which  sanctifieth  the  Holy  Scriptures -unto  us, 
is  greater  than  the  Scriptures;  that  which 
opens  them  to  the  understanding  is  greater 
than  they  are. 

The  Word,  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  gives  life,  and  gives  it 
abundantly.  This  Word  was  before  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were,  and  shall  be,  when  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  shall  be  no  more,  in  which 
was  foretold  the  power  and  corning  of  the 
Word  made  flesh. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  blessed  testimo- 
ny  bearing  witness  to  the  Word,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God  ;  so 
they  direct  to  the  fountain  from  which  they 
emanated.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  Him, 
whose  name  is  called,  "The  Word  of  God," 
concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "They  are 
they  which  testify  of  me." 

However  we  may  find  ourselves  encompass- 
ed with  infirmity  and  manifold  temptations,  we 
must  not  dare  to  lower  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, that  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  ;  that  standard  set  up  by  our  Saviour, 
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"  Be  yc  perfecl."  "  Grace  anil  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ."  He  was  and  is  manifest  lo  keep 
us  from  temptation,  to  deliver  us  from  evil, 
and  to  "  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

The  law  made  nothing  perfect ;  but  we  are 
saved  by  hope  of  that  which  we  see  not,  under 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  lile  in 
Him,  by  whom  grace  and  truth  comes.  Who, 
by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  himself,  sets 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  "  Ye  are 
complete  in  Him."  There  is  no  imperfection 
in  Him. 

Alter  the  fall  of  man,  the  world  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart.  Mis  affections  became 
alienated  from  God,  and  the  things  of  this 
world  entered  in,  and  took  up  their  abode 
there;  thus  he  lost  the  dominion  which  God 
had  given  him  over  the  earth,  and  also  the 
power  by  which  he  should  have  been  able  lo 
subdue  it ;  and  so  those  things,  which  God 
commanded  him  to  have  dominion  over,  came 
to  have  the  ascendency,  and  to  bear  rule  over 
him. 

Thus  we  died  in  Adam,  and  this  is  the  state 
in  which  every  unregenerate  man  is  at  this 
clay  ;  and  he  or  she  who  is  not  sensible  that 
this  is,  or  has  been,  their  state,  have  not  yet 
right  thoughts  respecting  themselves ;  never 
knew  that  they  died  in  Adam!  This  is  a  wo- 
ful  state  !  In  order  lo  redeem  us  therefrom, 
Christ,  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father,  came. 

According  as  we  submit  to  the  power  of 
Christ,  He  leads  on  to  perfection,  and,  during 
the  course  of  His  operations,  He  says,  "  Be 
ye  perfect."  So,  through  His  power,  we  ad- 
vance toward  it,  and,  when  completely  under 
subjection,  [are]  made  perfect. 

"  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither, 
indeed,  can  be."  Here  is  a  lively  description 
of  the  distinction  between  the  carnal  mind, 
which  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  spiritual,  which  can  be, 
and  is,  subject  thereto.  "  To  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded 
is  life  and  peace." 

Christ  is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  Him  ;  and  this  obedi- 
ence must  be  through  the  power  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness. 
The  eye  of  the  unregenerate  hath  not  seen, 
his  ear  heard,  nor  can  his  heart  conceive, 
these  things.  Some  who  have  got  high  in  the 
notion  of  them  must  come  down,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  if  ever  they  become  experi- 
mental witnesses  of  them. 

Although  there  does,  at  this  time,  prevail  a 
spirit  in  many,  which,  being  exalted  above  the 
Truth,  looks  with  a  supercilious  eye  upon  such 
a  declaration,  as  that  our  Society  was  raised 
up  after  a  night  of  apostacy,  yet  I  am  not  only 
not  at  all  afraid,  but  1  believe  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  declare,  that  it  did  please  "  Him  who  caus- 
eth  the  day-spring  to  know  his  place,  and  who 
lurneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  mourning, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  name,"  to  raise  us  up 
as  a  people  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this  glo- 
rious purpose  concerning  us,  there  be  many 
among  us  who  have  "  left  their  first  love,"  are 
"  neither  cold  nor  hot,"  have  only  a  "name 
to  live  and  are  dead,"  it  alters  not  the  founda- 
tion, it  touches  not  those  who  stand  upon  it, 


for  it  has  still  this  seal,  "The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  His."  In  all  their  affliction  "  He 
was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  His  presence 
saved  them."  His  promise  being  immutable, 
" Lo,  i  am  with  you  al way, "they  are  witnesses 
that  it  is  even  so,  and  that  this  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  very  truth  of  God,  the  Father, 
who  hath  sealed  him  1  Thus,  from  generation 
to  generation,  the  poor,  the  babes,  can  recog- 
nize the  spiritual  manifestation  of  Christ,  the 
Child  born,  and  the  Son  given, — they  can 
glory  in  having  the  government  on  His  shoul- 
ders, and  are,  at  limes,  favoured  to  give  wit- 
ness of  his  resurrection,  and  to  praise  and 
adore  His  great  and  glorious  name. 


Communication  with  India  by  Railway. — 
The  Times  speaks  with  great  confidence  as  to 
the  result  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  almost 
decided  upon  for  constructing  railways  through 
the  Euphrates  Valley,  &c,  whereby  the  route 
from  England  lo  Calcutta  would  be  altered 
materially,  and  would  lie  through  Ostend, 
Trieste,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the 
Orontes,  thence  to  Bussorah,  and  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  Bombay,  where  it  would  meet  the 
Indian  railroads  now  actually  commenced,  and 
by  that  time  completed  lo  Calcutta.  This 
scheme,  which  it  is  calculated  would  occupy 
five  years  in  the  completion,  would  shorten 
the  distance  one  half,  the  circuit  by  the  Red 
Sea  being  done  away  with. 


Statistics  of  the  New  York  Post  Office. — 
We  are  favoured  by  the  Postmaster  of  this  city 
with  the  following  statistics  of  the  Post  Office 
for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1851: 


Letters  and  papers  received  per  steamer: 


Letters. 

Papers. 

Cunard  Line 

242,885 

87,734 

Collins  " 

98,860 

24,886 

Havre 

38,223 

10,756 

Bremen  " 

59,207 

13,875 

California  Line 

117,417 

124,175 

Private  Ship 

21,303 

577,885 

261,426 

Letters  and  papers 

sent  per  steamer  : 

Letters. 

Papers. 

Canard  Line 

235,221 

102,588 

Collins  " 

98,774 

42,012 

Havre 

45,830 

30,190 

Bremen  " 

25,085 

20,995 

California  Line 

141,128 

109,691 

Private  Ship 

8,000 

584,036 

305,448 

Gross  amount  566.874  papers,  and  1,161,923 
letters  ;  to  which  add  the  average  daily  domes- 
tic correspondence,  and  we  find  that  upwards 
of  7,000,000  of  letters  have  passed  through 
the  Post  Office  during  the  last  quarter. 

During  the  same  quarter  there  have  been 
advertised  upwards  of  48,000  letters,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  have  been  delivered  to  the 
proper  owners,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths 
sent  to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington. 

For  the  same  quarter  there  have  been  sent 
to  the  office  from  the  dead  letter  office  at 
Washington,  637  dead  letters,  containing  pro- 
perty of  value,  such  as  gold  dust,  bank  bills, 


exchange,  drafts,  &c,  in  various  sums,  rang- 
ing from  $1  to  $10,000,  a  large  portion  of 
which  have  been  delivered  to  the  writers,  and 
the  remainder  returned  to  Washington,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  proper  parlies. 

For  the  same  quarter  there  have  been  re- 
ceived 5,100  letters  on  official  business,  and 
3,018  official  letters  have  been  written  and 
despatched. 

The  business  of  the  Department  has  increas- 
ed about  10  per  cent,  under  the  new  law,  and 
about  75  per  cent,  of  all  are  pre-paid  by 
stamp. 

The  number  of  stamps  sold  under  the  new 
law,  to  the  30th  September,  was  1,475,555. — 
N.  Y.  Times. 

The  Earthquake  at  Martinique. 

By  the  arrival,  on  Tuesday,  of  the  sloop 
Edward  Watson,  Capron,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  our  readers  with  some  further  parti- 
culars of  the  eruption  which  look  place  in  the 
volcanic  mountains  at  Martinique,  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  August.  Several  exploring  parties 
had  visited  t he  mountain  cauldrons,  which 
continue  to  be  still  the  object  of  general  attrac- 
tion at  Martinique.  It  is  remarked  that  "the 
eruption  of  the  5th  is  either  the  beginning  of  a 
cataclysm,  or,  if  not  in  itself  an  accomplished 
fact,  at  least  a  definite  one."  Private  intelli- 
gence informs  us  that  the  growling  of  the  vol- 
cano was  resumed  about  midnight  of  Thurs- 
day, and  continued  to  be  audible  at  St.  Pierre 
up  to  Saturday.  We  translate  such  observa- 
tions upon  this  interesting  phenomenon  as 
have  appeared  in  the  local  papers. 

The  Courier  of  the  6th  says  : — "  An  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
remembered  by  man  to  have  been  before  pro- 
duced in  Martinique,  presented  itself  during 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  and  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday last,  spreading  general  consternation 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

"  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night, 
a  strong  rumbling  noise  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  the  Pelee  mountain,  followed  soon  after 
by  a  loud  detonation,  and  that  kind  of  hissing 
which  would  be  produced  by  an  immense 
steam  generator  with  the  valve  partially  open. 
At  the  same  lime,  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake 
was  felt  at  St.  Pierre,  and  to  the  great  terror 
of  those  inhabiting  the  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  volcano,  a  shower  of  ashes 
came  down,  scattering  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around.  The  houses  were  every  where 
abandoned  by  their  inmates,  who  fled  terrified 
to  St.  Pierre.  The  town  of  Prechoun  was  en- 
tirely deserted  ;  and,  when  the  morning  open- 
ed, showing  more  clearly  the  columns  of  smoke 
which  arose  at  different  points  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  all  the  surrounding  woods  and  plan- 
tations covered  over  with  a  sort  of  grey  ashes, 
and  the  waters  of  the  river  changed  into  veri- 
table lees,  the  panic  became  general,  and  every 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  sought  safety  by 
precipitate  flight,  carrying  with  him  the  most 
portable  of  his  effects,  and  driving  his  live 
stock  before  him. 

"Anxious  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  these  perturbations,  we  started 
on  Wednesday  morning  to  examine  the  scene 
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and  judge  for  ourselves.  As  the  particulars 
of  our  excursion  would  require  some  develop- 
ment, which  the  publication  of  our  packet  in- 
telligence prevents  us  from  entering  into  at 
present,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  postpon- 
ing our  observations  until  next  Saturday's 
publication.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present, 
that  we  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  craters, 
which  we  found  to  be  eight  in  number,  pre- 
senting a  surface  of  muddy,  boiling  water, 
and  with  an  intermittent  roar,  spurting  out  a 
thick  whitish  steam,  smelling  strongly  of  sul- 
phur. From  indications  on  the  ground,  it  was 
evident  that  the  eruption  and  opening  of  the 
earth  were  far  greater  at  the  moment  of  the 
explosion  than  when  we  visited  the  place. 

"  From  the  Place-Bertin  (St.  Pierre)  large 
columns  of  smoke  are  yet  to  be  seen  rolling 
above  the  apex  of  the  mountain. 

"  Until  now,  there  has  fortunately  been  no 
accident  to  be  deplored  as  resulting  from  the 
volcanic  eruption.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
vent  thus  opened  by  the  subterranean  fire  will 
serve  as  a  safety  valve  to  secure  us  from  those 
earthquakes  which  are  inevitably  caused  by 
the  confined  vapours." — From  the  St.  Lucia 
Palladium,  Aug.  15. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COMBS. 

The  following  description  of  comb  making, 
is  extracted  from  a  "  Visit  to  Aberdeen  Comb 
Works,"  originally  published  in  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal. 

With  in  our  recollection,  comb-making  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  trades, 
and  as  destitute  of  anything  like  an  organized 
modus  operandi  as  that  of  the  perambulating 
artisans  who  possessed  a  certain  skill  in  the 
fashioning  of  rams'  horns  into  spoons,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  expressive  designation  of  Homers. 
On  a  late  visit  to  Aberdeen,  however,  we  found 
the  manufacture  of  combs  carried  on  there 
not  only  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  our  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  flourishing  in  a  state  of 
skilful  organization;  and  we  hastened  to  visit 
the  comb-works  of  by  far  the  largest  comb- 
imaker  in  this  country  or  in  the  world. 

[After  giving  a  general  history  of  the  comb, 
|and  the  gradual  improvement  in  its  manufac- 
ture, the  author  says :] 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  grand  era  in 
the  cornb  trade — of  the  time  when  it  was  des- 
tined, like  the  great  staple  manufactures  of 
pur  country,  to  undergo  a  revolution.  The 
Introduction  of  machinery  and  steam-power, 
kvith  the  division  of  labour,  is  suggestive  of  an 
Important  stride  of  the  trade.  About  the  year 
1828,  Mr.  Lynn  invented  a  machine  of  a  sin- 
gularly ingenious  design,  having  for  its  prin- 
cipal object  that  of  cutting  two  combs  out  of 
bne  plate  of  horn  or  shell  ;  and  two  years  af- 
lerwards  Stewart,  Rowell  &  Co.,  commenced 
he  manufacture  in  Aberdeen.  To  the  first  of 
hese  circumstances  the  trade  was  indebted  for 
he  successful  idea  of  a  machine  which  effected 
lit  the  same  time  a  saving  of  half  the  material, 
ind  an  increase  of  produce  almost  inconceiv- 
ble.  To  the  latter  it  is  still  more  indebted 
br  the  first  application  of  steam-power  to  the 
Machinery  ;  and  what  we  think  of  infinitely 


greater  importance,  the  introduction  of  those 
true  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  production 
contended  for  by  Adam  Smith — a  philosophy 
which,  in  its  legitimate  application,  has  the  in- 
variable effect  of  elevating  alike  the  character 
of  the  produce  and  the  producers. 

We  shall  most  appropriately  represent  the 
combined  effect  of  these  improvements  on  the 
trade  by  taking  the  reader  along  with  us  in  a 
cursory  view  of  the  principal  departments  of 
the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works.  Provided  with 
an  intelligent  cicerone  in  the  person  of  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  office,  we  began  our  investi- 
gations, and  as  an  essential  preliminary,  were 
first  shown  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
raw  material.  In  the  order  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  this  consists  of  tortoise-shells,  horns, 
and  hoofs.  Ivory,  in  our  day,  is  reserved  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
tooth-combs,  which  form  a  branch  of  the  ivory 
trade  distinct  from  the  one  before  us.  Of  the 
first  of  these  materials,  tortoise-shell,  that  best 
adapted  to  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  shell, 
or  scales,  of  a  horny  contexture  which  inclose 
the  sea-tortoise,  Testudo  imbricata.  It  is 
found  in  all  warm  latitudes  ;  but  the  best  spe- 
cies are  indigenous  to  Hindostan,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  price  we  are  apt  to  think  excessive.  At 
present  it  is  thirty-five  shillings  per  pound,  and 
ten  years  ago  it  was  nearly  double  that  price. 
It  forms,  however,  a  valuable  article  of  import- 
ation. There  are  two  chief  divisions  in  horn, 
buffalo  and  ox  horns,  both  of  which  are  im- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  globe.  Buf- 
falo horn  is  for  the  most  part  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  knife-handles,  and  such  arti- 
cles, in  the  cutlery  trade.  In  comb-making 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  dressing-combs,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  all  combs  of  a  deep  black 
colour  are  formed  of  this  material.  The  best 
buffalo-horns  are  obtained  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  the  finest  are  those  of  the  Indian 
buffalo  from  Siam.  We  were  shown  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  Siamese  horns,  which,  on 
account  of  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  had 
been  preserved  and  polished.  One  of  them 
measured  five  feet  from  tip  to  base,  eighteen 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
widest  part,  and  weighed  fourteen  pounds. 
Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of 
an  animal  which  can  support  such  a  weight  on 
the  frontal-bone,  if  we  recollect  that  an  Eng- 
lish ox-horn  weighs  only  a  single  pound. 

Ox-horns,  the  staple  of  comb-makers,  are 
imported  with  hides  from  South  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  imports,  however,  are  chiefly  from  the 
enormous  herds  of  South  American  black- 
cattle,  which  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  Brazilian  territories,  that  they  are  now 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and 
horns,  and  their  carcasses  left  to  be  devoured 
by  the  innumerable  carnivorous  animals  which 
infest  the  jungles.  The  ox-horns  entered  for 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  in  1850  num- 
bered 1,250,000,  and  the  average  price  is 
about  fifty  pounds  per  ton. 

Hoofs  are  from  the  German  home  markets, 
and  are  worth  about  twelve  pounds  per  ton. 
They  are  used  generally  in  the  cheapest  de- 
scription of  combs,  but  although  the  least 


valuable  material,  are  subject  to  the  most 
costly  and  ingenious  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  quantity  of 
horns  and  hoofs  in  stock  amounted  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  tons  each.  Enormous  piles  of 
different  varieties — from  the  delicate  curvature 
of  the  small  Highland  ox  to  the  equally  beau- 
tiful but  enormous  cornu  of  the  ferocious  buf- 
falo of  the  Cape;  from  the  Smithfield  horns  to 
those  of  the  gigantic  buffalo  of  Thibet  and 
Siam — all  lay  piled  in  inextricable  confusion. 

After  a  glance  at  the  steam-engine,  fifty- 
horse  power,  and  the  largest  of  the  horizontal 
kind  in  Scotland,  we  proceeded  to  see  the  first 
stage  of  the  manufacture,  where  horns  are  cut 
into  assorted  sizes  by  a  circular  saw.  A  horn 
is  twice  cut  transversely,  and  afterwards,  if  a 
large  one,  longitudinally.  The  tips  or  extre- 
mities here  cut  off  are  sent  to  Sheffield,  where 
they  are  converted  into  table-knife  and  um- 
brella handles  ;  and  for  this  purpose  sixteen 
thousand  horns  can  be  cut  up  in  a  week.  In- 
stead of  being  divided  in  this  manner,  the 
hoofs  are,  after  being  boiled  a  certain  time,  to 
render  the  fibre  soft,  cut  into  two  pieces ;  or 
rather  the  sole  is  stamped  out  by  vertical 
punching-machines  of  the  same  irregular  con- 
formation. 

The  horns  and  hoofs  thus  cut  are  then 
brought  in  pieces  into  the  pressing  department. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visiter  on  en- 
tering is  the  peculiar  and  easily  distinguishable 
odour  of  burnt  horn,  which  indeed  is  predomi- 
nant throughout  the  works.  This  arises  from 
the  high  temperature  necessary  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  horn,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
effects  decomposition  of  the  material,  and  is 
invariably  accompanied  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  peculiar  gases  which  create  the 
odour.  Along  the  floor  of  this  department  are 
thirty-six  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
and  at  each  of  these  a  man  and  boy  were 
busily  engaged  in  shaping  the  cut  horns  into 
flat  plates,  by  heating  the  pieces,  and  then  cut- 
ting them  to  the  required  shape  with  knives. 
They  were  then  inserted  between  screw-blocks, 
and  pressed  flat.  If,  however,  the  plates  are 
required  for  stained  combs,  as  the  greater  part 
of  them  are,  a  different  mode  of  pressing  is 
pursued.  Into  a  rectangular  cast-iron  trough 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  by  twelve  inches 
wide  and  deep,  a  number  of  iron  hot-plates  are 
put ;  they  are  then  oiled  on  their  surface,  and 
the  plates  of  horn  inserted  between  them  ;  a 
wedge  is  next  driven  into  the  press  by  the  per- 
cussion force  of  a  weight  falling  eight  feet, 
producing  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons.  This  pressure  on  the  horn  in 
the  iron  plates  has  the  effect  of  breaking  the 
fibre  to  a  certain  degree,  and  forcing  it  to  ex- 
pand in  a  lateral  direction.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  colour  of  the  horn,  it  is 
now  of  a  uniform  dark  green  colour,  and  per- 
fectly soft.  This  treatment  renders  the  tissues 
more  pervious  to  the  action  of  acids,  and  will 
be  better  understood  when  we  arrive  at  the 
operation  of  staining. 

But  there  are  other  means  of  pressure. 
Around  the  apartment  were  arranged  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  iron  screw-presses — levers  of 
the  second  order,  and  differing  only  from  a 
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common  vice  in  pressing  under  llie  screw  afier 
the  manner  of  nut  crackers.  They  are  fitted 
with  steel  dies,  with  a  variely  of  engraved  de- 
signs, and  in  these  braid-combs  the  outside 
coverings  of  pocket-combs  and  side-combs  are 
pressed.  W  e  were  shown  a  new  impression 
on  pocket-combs  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
man  exerting  his  strength  on  one  of  these 
presses  can  produce  a  force  of  upwards  of 
fifty  tons.  But  however  great,  the  pressure  is 
still  insufficient.  The  enormous  demand  for 
the  cheap  side-combs  of  hoof  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  hydraulic  pressure.  The  two  por- 
tions of  the  hoof,  after  being  boiled  a  second 
time  in  a  number  of  little  troughs,  with  a 
steam-jet  in  each  of  them  to  preserve  the  ne- 
cessary temperature,  the  excrescences  still 
adhering  are  pared  off*.  They  are  ihen  trans- 
ferred to  an  adjoining  room,  where  sixteen 
hydraulic  presses  are  in  operation  ;  and  here 
are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  three  hundied 
tons,  with  a  degree  of  speed  and  precision  that 
is  astonishing.  They  come  out  of  the  press 
in  the  form  of  small,  semi-transparent,  rectan- 
gular plates,  having  on  each  side  the  rounded 
projection  or  beading  observable  on  most  side- 
combs.  To  illustrate  the  resistless  force  of 
this  pressure,  we  were  informed  that  the  very 
steel  dies  which  give  shape  to  the  hoof  are 
soon  crushed  and  worn  out ;  and  it  was  not 
without  some  nice  calculation  and  experiment 
that  the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure  to 
the  purpose  was  successfully  attained.  After 
having  received  the  necessary  formation  by 
the  various  modes  of  pressing,  the  plates  are 
laid  aside  to  dry  in  a  room  where  a  high  tem- 
perature is  preserved  by  means  of  steam-pipes, 
and  where  they  are  also  assorted  into  different 
sizes,  and  the  edges  squared  with  circular 
saws.  The  number  of  such  plates,  of  shell, 
horn,  and  hoof,  in  stock  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  somewhere  about  four  millions  and 
a  half. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Children  at  Bristol. 

Sewel,  in  his  History  of  the  Society  of 
Fiiends,  (a  work  which  we  heartily  wish  our 
young  people  were  more  in  the  habit  of  perus- 
ing,) tells  us,  that  at  one  time  when  the  bitter 
persecutors  of  Friends  had  succeeded  in  im- 
prisoning most  of  the  heads  of  the  families 
belonging  to  the  Society,  residing  in  and  about 
Bristol,  so  that  "  few  or  none  but  children  that 
stayed  with  the  servants  in  the  houses  of  their 
parents  were  left  free,"  these  children  "  now 
performed  what  their  parents  were  hindered 
from,  for  [they]  kept  up  their  religious  meet- 
ings as  much  as  was  in  their  power."  And 
when  some  of  these  children  were  carried  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  kept  there  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  "threatened  with  whipping 
if  ever  they  returned  to  the  meeting,  yet  they 
continued  valiant,  without  fainting,  although 
they  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  wicked 
rabble  ;  but  so  great  was  their  zeal,  that  ihey, 
despising  all  repioach  and  insolence,  remained 
steadfast ;  and  thus  showed  in  spite  of  their 
enemies,  that  God  would  not  suffer  that  the 


Quakers'  meeting  should  be  altogether  sup- 
pressed, as  was  intended." 

Have  not  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  young 
Friends  glowed  within  them,  when  they  have 
read,  or  heard,  of  this  evidence  of  love  and 
dedication  to  the  good  cause,  on  the  part  of 
young  children  in  the  early  days  of  our  So- 
ciety 1  and  has  not  the  thought  been  indulged 
by  them,  that  if  they  had  lived  in  those  limes 
of  suffering,  they  too  would  have  been  willing 
to  share  with  their  young  companions  in  the 
cruelly  and  reproach  heaped  upon  them  for 
righteousness  sake?  If  so,  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  their  part  lo  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Truth,  and  to  the  propriety  and 
magnanimity  of  maintaining  and  suffering  for 
it.  But  how  few  of  our  young  Friends,  even 
of  such  as  have  had  these  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings awakened  within  them,  are  willing,  in 
this  day  of  degeneracy  and  revolt,  to  show 
that  they  really  do  love  the  Truth;  not  by 
going  to  prison  and  suffering  cruel  persecu- 
tion, as  those  dear  children  did,  but  simply  by 
living  in  conformity  with  the  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society,  by  disregarding  the 
opinions  and  example  of  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  thus  practically  declaring 
that  they  do  not  think  the  religion  for  which 
their  forefathers  suffered  so  much,  is  nothing 
better  than  a  cunningly  devised  fable;  or  that 
it  was  folly  and  madness  in  them  to  undergo 
such  cruel  treatment  in  order  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  deceive  ourselves  with  a  belief  that  we  love 
Christ  and  his  religion,  and  even  to  indulge 
the  self-confident,  self-complacent  feelings, 
which  dictates  the  boast,  "  Though  all  men 
forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I;"  and  yet  in  the 
trials  that  attend  our  every  day  walk,  even  in 
what  we  confess  are  very  little  things,  but 
which,  however  we  may  strive  to  hide  it  from 
ourselves,  do  show  on  whose  side  we  really 
are,  to  join  in  with  the  multitude  in  the  popu- 
lar current  of  the  day,  and  add  our  voice  to 
swell  the  general  cry,  that  in  the  language  of 
conduct,  declares,  we  will  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  us,  away  with  him,  away  with 
him,  crucify  him,  crucify  him.  Our  young 
Friends  may  lely  upon  it,  that  those  who  are 
now  ashamed  to  show  by  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour,  and  apparel,  and  a  life  and  conver- 
sation consistent  therewith,  that  they  are  true 
Quakers,  and  love  the  Truth,  can  have  but 
little  just  ground  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  shown  fellowship  with  the  suffering  chil- 
dren at  Bristol,  had  they  lived  among  them, 
but  rather  that  they  would  have  contemned 
and  turned  their  backs  upon  them. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  religious  Society  when  the  call  was  louder 
upon  our  young  people  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  testimonies  committed  to  it  to  uphold, 
and  to  strive  so  to  live  as  to  be  enabled  to  hold 
our  meetings  in  the  power  in  which  they  were 
set  up.  The  spirit  of  the  world,  and  defection 
from  first  principles  have  made  sad  inroads 
upon  us.  There  are  many  fathers  and  mo- 
thers among  us,  those  upon  whose  shoulders, 
had  they  been  faithful  to  the  requirings  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  would 
now  rest,  who  are  carried  away  captive,  and 
seem  bound  a3  with  fetters  of  iron.    It  is 


lamentable  to  see  how  many  nominal  Quakers 
there  are  thus  enslaved,  and  who  appear  almost 
unconscious  of  it.  But  while  they  have  refus- 
ed to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  their 
merciful  compassionate  Redeemer,  they  have 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  are  devoting  their  time,  their  talents 
and  their  strength,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  wealth 
and  honours  with  which  he  is  deluding  them; 
and  the  apostle  says,  "Know  ye  not  that  to 
whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  lo  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are  lo  whom  ye  obey,  whether 
of  sin  unlo  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righle- 
ousness."  This  is  very  different  from  suffer- 
ing for  the  Truth,  as  did  our  early  Friends,  and 
being  put  into  prison-houses  as  they  were,  be- 
cause by  life  and  conversation  they  bore  a  con- 
stant teslimony  againsl  the  wickedness  of  world- 
ly professors  around  them;  and  it  is  a  great 
hinderance  and  stumbling-block  to  our  young 
people :  but  it  affords  no  excuse  for  ihem  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  the  vineyard  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  there  labour  to  have  their  will  and 
natural  desires  so  broken  down  and  regulated, 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  the  thraldom 
and  blindness  which  always  results  from  self- 
indulgence.  Each  one,  whether  old  or  young, 
has  to  give  an  account  for  him  or  herself;  and 
as  that  Grace  which  is  sufficient  for  salvation 
under  every  external  circumstance,  has  been 
freely  bestowed  upon  all,  the  failings  and  short 
comings  of  others  cannot  exculpate  any  for 
not  seeking  to  know  their  duty  and  to  do  it. 

But  it  would  cause  some  to  tremble  could 
ihey  see  in  the  true  light,  how  they  are  volun- 
tarily exposing  their  children  to  temptation, 
and  even  assisting  and  encouraging  them  to 
run  in  the  way  of  folly  and  sin,  by  decking 
ihem  in  the  trappings  of  pride  and  fashion,  and 
leading  them  to  mingle  in  light  and  dissipating 
company,  and  to  seek  for  enjoyment  in  vain 
amusements.  And  while  thus  abandoning  the 
performance  of  their  own  duty,  of  striving  lo 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition  of  the  Lord,  for  which  ihey  will  one 
day  have  to  give  account;  these  parents  can 
liberally  bestow  both  censure  and  ridicule  on 
those  who  are  struggling,  amid  the  general  i 
defection  around  them,  to  keep  in  the  narrow 
path  themselves,  and  to  lead  their  tender  off- 
spring to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  I 
Christ's  companions.  And  what  sore  trials 
do  the  children  of  such  faithful  Friends  often 
have  to  bear,  if  they  are  striving  to  live  in 
accordance  with  their  parents'  wishes,  and 
with  the  clear  intimations  of  their  blessed  Sa- 
viour's will,  as  made  known  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts.  Trials 
which  are  often  greatly  augmented  by  their 
young  companions, — fellow  professors  of  the 
same  religion,  on  whom  the  same  obligations 
to  live  in  accordance  with  their  prolession,  I 
rests,  and  who  should  be  joining  hands  with 
their  serious-minded  young  Friends,  and  be 
endeavouring  to  support  and  encourage  each 
other.  But  too  many,  instead  of  being  thus 
willing  to  take  up  the  cross  in  little  things 
themselves,  and  show  that  they  are  not  asham- 
ed  of  their  religion,  are  betrayed  into  a  dispo-  • 
silion  in  which  they  sneer  or  laugh  at  the 
plain  aitire,  the  circumspect  behaviour  and 
the  habitual  restraint  of  consistent,  faithful 
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young  people,  being,  though  they  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  in  the  same  spirit,  as  those  who 
persecuted  the  children  in  Bristol,  when  they 
strove  to  keep  up  their  meetings.  But  all 
those  who  are  obedient  to  the  Truth,  and  are 
mainly  desirous  to  walk  in  the  way  which  all 
have  trod  who  are  now  safe  in  heaven,  have 
a  reward,  with  which  the  delusive  pleasures 
of  fashion  and  folly  are  unworthy  of  being 
compared  ;  and  such  young  persons  will  have 
cause  to  bless  their  pious  parents  who  have 
restrained  them  from  adding  to  the  catalogue 
of  sins  which,  if  ever  they  are  redeemed,  must 
be  purged  away  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and 
of  burning.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be, 
if  the  young  people  in  our  Society  generally, 
would  emulate  the  noble  example  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bristol;  and  despising  "  all  reproach 
and  insolence,"  seek  to  maintain  the  precious 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  in 
theii  simplicity  and  integrity,  as  becomes  true- 
hearted,  honest  Quakers.  How  it  would  dig- 
nify their  characters,  and  adorn  them  with 
those  graces  which  are  precious  even  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  the  high  and 
holy  place.  They  would  hold  sweet  inter- 
course with  each  other,  as  they  journeyed 
along,  and  He  would  prepare  them  to  become 
judges  and  counsellors  in  his  church,  and  as 
they  remained  steadfast,  "  they  would  show, 
in  spile  of  their  enemies,  (as  Sewel  says  of  the 
children  of  Bristol,)  that  God  would  not  suffer 
that  the  Quakers'  meetings  should  be  altoge- 
ther suppressed,"  as  might  seen)  to  be  intended 
by  many  among  us  in  the  present  day. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

TO   A   FRIEND   IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Ballitore,  25tb  of  Seventh  month,  1780. 
Dear  Friend, —  I  trust,  in  the  visit  paid  you, 
we  commended  ourselves  to  the  consciences 
of  the  visited,  as  those  who  sought  not  our- 
selves, nor  the  prevalence  of  any  party  ;  but 
solely  the  prevalence  of  Truth,  the  welfare  of 
all.  As  to  myself,  who  am  one  of  the  least  in 
the  family,  my  mind  was  much  covered  with 
love  to  you,  and  my  attention  drawn  to  thee 
in  a  particular  manner.  1  thought  I  saw  that 
from  the  gift  which  thou  hadst  received,  and 
the  place  which  thou  held  in  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  the  generality,  thou  might  be  of  pe- 
culiar use  and  service  in  that  city  ;  to  defeat 
which  gracious  purpose  of  heaven,  no  doubt 
but  the  grand  adversary  of  all  good,  will  em- 
ploy his  engines,  and  lie  who  had  the  effront- 
ery to  tempt  the  Master  himself,  (though  in 
vain,)  will  not  fail  to  lay  his  snares  for  the 
servant,  how  high  soever  his  attainments  may 
be.  May  thy  spirit  be  so  reduced,  and  self  in 
its  various  modifications  so  cast  out,  that  when 
the  praise  of  this  world  cometh,  he  may  have 
nothing  in  thee — he  may  find  no  desire  of  ap- 
plause, popularity,  or  pre-eminence,  to  work 
upon.  And  as  thou  witnessest  from  time  to 
time,  and  patiently  abidest,  the  stripping, 
purging  seasons,  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  fruit-bearing  branches  to  bring 
forth  more  fruit  in  the  progression  of  heavenly 
virtue,  thou  wilt  I  trust,  in  the  Lord's  time, 
(not  thy  own)  fuel  the  sap  of  life  rising,  to  thy 
own  inexpressible  comfort  ;  thy  leaf,  the  orna- 


ment and  comeliness  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  de-  i 
fence  of  the  fruit  against  the  sunshine  of  deceit-  ! 
ful  favour,  shall  not  wither ;  but  whatsoever  ! 
thou  doest  at  the  Master's  bidding  be  it  ever 
so  little,  shall  prosper.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  not  any  life  which  i  have  in  writ- 
ing on  these  subjects,  nor  affectation  in  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  judgment,  which  induces  me  to 
use  this  freedom  of  speech  ;  but  my  cordial 
affection  for  thee,  and  the  strong  desire  which 
I  feel,  that  the  splendidly  useful  gift  entrusted 
to  thee,  might  be  occupied  to  the  honour  of  the 
Giver,  the  edification  of  the  church,  and  thy 
own  substantial  peace.  We  may  have  natu- 
ral or  acquired  abilities,  we  may  have  spirit- 
ual gifts  and  graces  conferred  upon  us,  useful 
in  their  kinds  and  their  places;  but  if  they 
tend  to  exalt  the  creaturely,  the  fleshly  part, — 
if  we  look  more  at  the  splendour  of  the  gift 
than  at  the  Giver, — if  we  endeavour  to  deck 
ourselves  with  the  Lord's  jewels,  and  to  be 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  seeking  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  of  God,  we  shall  suf- 
fer great  loss;  the  gift  may  for  awhile  be 
continued,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  ;  but  it 
will  decrease  in  beauty  and  lustre,  and  per- 
haps be  wholly  taken  away,  while  the  capri- 
cious applause  of  unstable  men  will  be  chang- 
ed into  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  not  seek- 
ing honour  one  of  another,  but  the  honour 
which  cometh  from  Gud  only  ;  when  a  very 
little  matter  comes  before  us  to  deliver,  not 
looking  at  the  smallness  of  the  morsel,  but 
whether  the  Divine  blessing  be  upon  it,  let  us 
not  be  ashamed  to  hand  the  little  even  to  the 
multitude;  being  set  home  by  the  power  of 
Truth  to  the  conscience,  it  may  be  altogether 
sufficient.  Jt  is  remarkable  how  the  wisest  of 
men,  who  spoke  three  thousand  proverbs,  ex- 
presses himself  concerning  a  single  word, — 
'  A  icord  fitly  spoken,  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver;' — and  again,  'A  man  hath 
joy  by  the  answer  of  his  mouth  ;' — and,  '  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !' 
Thou  knowest,  my  dear  Iriend, — thou  hast 
sorrowfully  felt,  that  a  great  depravity  has 
overtaken  us; — the  people  are  too  much  out- 
ward, they  have,  many  of  them,  forsaken  the 
Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  chosen  to  them- 
selves this  and  the  other  cistern,  at  which  they 
would  drink,  their  souls  are  not  bowed  in  silent, 
solemn  worship  ;  silent  meetings  are  foolish- 
ness to  them,  like  the  Israelites  when  they  re- 
jected the  Lord,  '  Now  make  us  a  king  to  judge 
us  like  all  the  nations.'  This  spirit  is  to  be 
famished,  not  fed.  But  I  will  quit  this  subject. 
May  Divine  wisdom  guide  thee,  may  Divine 
power  humble  and  exalt  thee,  and  may  thy 
God  preserve  thee  from  all  manner  of  evil, 
now  and  forever. 

Thy  affectionate  fiiend, 

R.  S. 

To  D.  C. 

Ballitore,  7th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1781. 
My  dear  Cousin. — 

I  congratulate  the  new  married  pair  on  their 
union.  I  hope  there  is  cause  to  hope  that 
He  who  made  them  has  mercifully  conde- 
scended to  interfere  in  their  connexion,  that  it 
is  not  without  His  Divine  notice,  and  approba- 


tion ;  they  are  young,  it  is  the  spring  lime  of 
life  with  them,  luxuriant  shoots  will  be  apt  to 
grow  ;  may  they  suffer  the  pruning  hand  of 
Divine  culture,  the  baptism  which  initiates, 
preserves  and  keeps  clean,  and  renders  comely 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Husband  of 
souls.  Acceptance  with  Him  is  all,  and  with- 
out it  every  enjoyment  fails  of  satisfying  the 
immortal  spirit,  every  comfort  of  this  life  loses 
its  best  relish,  and  every  trouble  is  aggravated 
by  an  additional  sting;  whereas  dwelling  low, 
keeping  in  the  moderation,  and  looking  to  our 
great  Benefactor  daily  for  his  blessing,  holding 
all  as  at  his  hand,  and  referring  all  to  him, — 
his  benefits  are  received  with  humble  thank- 
fulness, he  filleth  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness,  the  creatures  aie  used  to  his  honour, 
and  not  abused  to  our  hurt,  and  the  Great 
Giver  has  the  praise  of  all.  Give  my  dear 
love  to  them  both.  As  they  are  now  one  flesh, 
I  hope  they  will  be  one  spirit,  and  that  a  right 
one.  There  does  not  seem  to  hang  a  doubt 
about  me,  but  that  they  will  do  well  every 
way.    So  be  it. 

Very  affectionately  thine. 

R.  S. 

To  Elizabeth  Pim. 
Ballitore,  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1781. 
My  dear  Friend, —  1  find  by  thine,  Mary 
Brookes  paid  her  visit,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
each  of  you  was  disappointed  ;  she  thought  to 
view  thee  on  one  side,  and  probably  it  was  the 
other  side  which  was  presented  to  her;  thou 
perhaps  hoped  that  thy  state  would  be  minis- 
tered to  by  a  deep,  experienced  minister, 
doubts  solved,  and  advice  imparted;  but  pro- 
bably the  burden  of  the  word  given  to  her 
might  not  have  much  in  it  for  thee  ;  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  may  be  permitted  to  pass  by 
'  on  the  other  side,'  and  the  stripped  and  wound- 
ed, and  half  dead,  be  little  the  better  for  them  ; 
Moses  and  Elias  disappeared  and  thev  saw 
no  man  any  more,  save  Jesus  only  with  them- 
selves, and  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory 
was,  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him' 
Thus  it  pleaseth  Infinite  Wisdom  to  deal  with 
those  whom  he  wants  to  bring,  and  to  settle 
more  immediately  and  more  steadily  under  his 
own  teaching.  He  manifests  to  them  their 
own  great  helplessness,  that  they  may  seek 
unto  him  for  help  ;  he  makes  them  sensible  of 
their  own  foolishness,  that  they  may  apply 
unto  him  for  instruction,  and  he  shuts  up  in- 
strumental means  of  supply,  that  he,  the  great 
inexhaustible  Source  of  all  good,  may  be  wait- 
ed and  depended  alone  upon. 

Edith  Lovell,  from  Bristol,  was  at  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Edenberry.  She  did  not 
appear  in  the  public  meetings  of  worship,  her 
concern  seems  mostly  to  the  families  within 
the  precincts  of  the  meeting  of  Dublin,  to  which 
meeting  her  certificate  is  principally  address- 
ed, and  1  believe  she  does  not  expect  to  pro- 
ceed much  further  in  the  nation  ;  she  is  a  sweet 
minister,  not  large  in  her  gift. 

R.  S. 


The  surest  way  to  be  comfortable  and  happy 
ourselves,  is  not  to  let  any  opportunity  pass, 
without  endeavouring  to  make  others  so. 
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For  "  'J'lie  Friend." 

THOMAS  BULMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  53.) 

"The  Monthly  Meeting  complied  with  Tho- 
mas Bulman's  request,  and  in  reference  to  his 
union  with  Kriends,  he  writes, — 

"  '  O  how  shall  I  express  the  many  visita- 
tions of  God  to  my  soul !  for  though  I  was  far 
from  meeting,  and  had  the  cross  to  take  up  in 
leaving  all  my  near  relations,  as  well  as  com- 
munion with  the  members  of  what  is  called  the 
Church  of  England  and  with  the  Methodists, 
in  order  to  join  myself  with  this  despised  peo- 
ple, yet  I  am  satisfied  in  having  done  so,  be- 
lieving ihem  to  be  highly  favoured.  May  I 
adore  the  Lord's  holy  name  whilst  in  this 
world  ! 

"  '  My  residence  being  about  six  miles  from 
meeting,  the  disiance  at  times  fell  rather  try- 
ing to  rne,  and  I  thought  of  disposing  of  my 
small  property,  and  removing  more  amongst 
Friends,  and  nearer  the  meeting  ;  but  still  feel- 
ing for  the  Divine  hand  which  had  hitherto  led 
me  safely  along  through  many  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, it  clearly  opened  in  my  mind,  that  I 
should  remain  where  I  was,  to  bear  a  testimo- 
ny to  God's  holy  name  amongst  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation  ;  umo  this  I  freely 
gave  up  ;  and  oh  the  sweet  incomes  of  Divine 
love  vouchsafed  to  my  soul  !  May  the  Lord 
ever  keep  me  in  holy  obedience  to  that  pure 
witness  in  my  heart,  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God,  the  all-sufficient  guide  through  this  tran- 
sitory world.  By  giving  up  to  this  requiring, 
it  never  more  felt  as  a  difficulty  for  me  to  get 
to  meeting ;  but  many  times  was  sweet  and 
pleasant ;  blessed  be  the  Lord's  holy  name,  for 
all  his  favours,  which  are  more  in  number 
than  the  h  urs  of  my  head.' 

"So  far  from  complaining  in  after  life  of 
any  difficulty  in  getting  to  meeting,  Thomas 
Bulman  pleasantly  replied  to  a  Friend  who 
was  sympathizing  with  him  on  this  subject, 
'  Oh  1  have  whiles  three  good  meetings  in  a 
day,  viz.  in  going,  when  there,  and  on  return- 
ing home  ;'  and  he  remarked,  that  he  thought 
some  of  those  who  lived  near  the  meeiing- 
house  were  often  so  engaged  with  worldly 
matters  till  the  time  for  meeting,  that  they 
could  scarcely  get  there  in  due  time ;  and  when 
there,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  have  their  minds 
rightly  directed;  and  if  they  sometimes  felt  a 
little  good,  the  impression  was  in  danger  of 
being  soon  lost,  as  immediately  after  leaving 
meeting,  they  were  again  engaged  in  the 
things  of  the  world. 

"  As  Thomas  Bulman  grew  in  grace  he  felt 
with  increasing  weight  the  responsibilities  of 
religious  fellowship;  and  as  a  good  steward  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God,  he  sought,  under 
the  constrainings  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
strengthen  the  weak,  and  encourage  the  hon- 
est-hearted, as  well  as  to  warn  the  unruly. 
His  services  as  a  father  in  the  church  were 
nccep'able  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  him  an  overseer,  and  they 
recognized  his  gift  by  appointing  him  to  the 
office  of  Elder. 

"  The  following  are  extracts  from  some  of 
his  pastoral  letters. 

"  '  Dear  Friend, —  I  have  been  concerned 


about  thy  not  attending  our  week-day  meet- 
ings, and  the  concern  has  been  so  long  with 
me,  reviving  in  my  mind  again  and  again, 
that  at  length  my  heart  Was  melted  into  ten- 
derness for  thee.  1  once  thought  that  thou 
rnigluest,  as  a  father,  have  administered  ad- 
vice to  me,  a  poor  unworthy  mortal.  But  oh, 
dear  brother,  consider  the  cause  of  this  ne- 
glect ;  plead  not  thy  situation  in  life  as  an  ex- 
cuse; it  seems  far  beyond  mine  in  opening  away 
to  attend  at  these  opportunities.  Let  me  tell 
thee  in  the  feeling  of  Divine  love,  that  I  would 
not  part  with  my  share  of  heavenly  blessings, 
which  I  receive  in  these  meetings,  for  all  that 
thou  dost  possess  in  this  world.  O,  I  say 
again,  consider  from  whence  this  neglect 
aiises.  Hast  thou  fallen  into  a  stale  of  indo- 
lence and  ease?  Remember  that  woe  is  pro- 
nounced against  those  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion.  Arise  and  shake  thyself  from  every 
thing  that  would  hinder  thee  from  taking  up 
the  cross  and  daily  following  Christ.  Art 
thou  ashamed  to  assemble  with  a  few  despised 
ones  ?  Remember  the  Lord,  whom  we  profess 
to  serve,  can  bless,  or  can  blast  our  endeav- 
ours, notwithstanding  all  our  unnecessary 
care  and  fretting.  Oh  my  dear  friend  !  let 
these  few  hints  have  place  in  thy  breast,  till 
the  Seed  of  the  Kingdom  leavens  everything 
that  is  of  a  contrary  nature  to  the  pure  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth  ;  and  then  thou  wilt  find  a 
concern  to  aitend  with  thy  brethren,  and  to 
bear  thy  part  in  the  holy  warfare.  Then  thou 
wilt  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  become  a  father 
in  Israel,  a  pillar  in  the  church,  a  good  exam- 
ple to  thy  children,  a  light  in  the  world,  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.  Oh  friend, 
I  have  nothing  in  view  but  love  to  thy  soul  in 
thus  addressing  thee,  being  led  thereto  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  Power  which  called  me 
from  darkness  to  his  marvellous  light  :  and 
the  honour  of  the  cause  of  Truth  is  more  to 
me  than  my  necessary  food.  Therefore  sub- 
mit when  thou  art  warned,  lest  when  thou 
wouldst,  thou  shouldst  find  it  more  difficult 
than  in  this  precious  season,  when  our  meet- 
ings are  so  divinely  favoured  with  heavenly 
blessings.  Why  shouldst  thou  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance and  shut  thyself  out,  whilst  we  feed  on 
a  feast  of  fat  things,  on  the  wine  on  the  lees, 
well  refined,  and  refresh  our  spirits  at  the 
never  failing  streams  of  the  Living  Fountain? 
1  say  arise  and  come  away,  all  things  are  now 
ready  ;  come  to  the  marriage. 

Thomas  Bulman.' 
"  In  the  year  1779,  when  about  32  years 
of  a>:e,  Thomas  Bulman  believed  it  best  for 
him  to  look  towards  a  settlement  in  life  by 
marriage.  And  on  this  important  subject  many 
were  the  prayers  of  his  spirit  for  right  direc- 
tion, which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  did 
not  seek  in  vain.  By  keeping  his  eye  single 
unto  the  Lord,  he  had  faith  to  believe  that  a 
suitable  help-mate  would  be  provided  for  him, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  bring  his  desire  to 
pass  in  his  own  way  and  time;  and  this  was 
remarkably  the  case.  When  his  choice  was 
made,  and  his  affections  centred  on  her  who 
hecame  his  wife,  it  was  his  earnest  desire  that 
she  also  might  clearly  see  that  the  matter  was 
of  the  Lord,  and  that  his  will  might  be  done 
in  them  and  by  them.    The  following  extract 


from  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  his  friend 
shows  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
mind. 

"  '  My  dear,  I  am  not  inviting  thee  to  world- 
ly honour,  riches  or  pleasure,  or  to  vain  glory  ; 
for  these  things  have  not  the  savour  of  life  in 
them;  but  it  is  to  dwell  in  a  lonely  cottage,  to 
be  a  pattern  of  humility,  of  lowliness  and 
meekness,  such  as  becomes  women  professing 
godliness,  that  thou  mayst  become  a  standard 
bearer  in  righteousness.' 

"  About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
former  fellow-professors,  the  Methodists,  ex- 
planatory of  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  from 
their  society.  It  appeared  they  had  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
to  them  his  reasons  previously.  In  this  letter 
he  reminds  them,  '  that  he  was  born  a  member 
of  the  so-called  Church  of  England,  and  was 
according  to  its  rites  baptized,  and  brought  up 
in  its  way  of  worship;'  he  then  says,  'But  I 
found  nothing  among  them  to  comfort  or  sat- 
isfy my  immortal  soul.  At  times,  however, 
the  good  Spirit  of  God  was  secretly  striving 
with  me,  and  condemning  me  for  my  wicked 
course  of  life,  when  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  been  like  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  for  unto 
them  after  death  there  is  no  judgment.  But 
I  found  there  was  in  me  an  immortal  part  that 
could  never  die  ;  and  yet  alas  !  in  that  condi- 
tion I  was  unfit  to  meet  a  pure  and  holy  God. 
Then  your  example  made  me  think  there  was 
something  in  your  society  to  heal  a  sin-sick 
soul  ;  so  1  took  up  the  cross  and  joined  with 
you  ;  and  at  seasons  I  found  the  Lord  to  bless 
my  soul,  and  comfort  me  in  my  heavenward 
progress,  preparing  me  for  a  more  spiritual 
worship.  For  in  my  nearest  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  I  was  made  sensible  there 
was  yet  a  greater  cross  for  me  to  take  up  be- 
fore I  should  find  true  and  lasting  peace.' 
He  then  relates  how  he  was  led  to  unite  with 
Friends  :  '  That  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  a 
Friend,  had  to  tell  me  he  believed  I  should 
become  one  with  them,  which  I  then  thought 
little  of;  but  a  while  after,  attending  a  Friends' 
meeting  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral,  I  felt 
such  love  amongst  them,  and  such  peace  on 
my  return  home,  that  I  was  made  to  go  on 
my  way  rejoicing.  And  having  tasted  of  such 
Divine  love,  I  was  sensible  this  was  the  wor- 
ship well  pleasing  in  the  Loid's  sight,  and 
that  which  my  soul  needed,  and  1  now  enjoy 
true  peace.  So  I  could  not  think  of  turning 
my  back  on  such  spiritual  and  Divine  wor- 
ship. The  savour  of  the  precious  ointment 
was  so  largely  poured  forth  on  my  soul,  that 
the  cross,  which  before  appeared  as  a  moun- 
tain, was  laid  low,  the  crooked  paths  were 
made  straight,  the  rough  places  smooth,  and 
the  world's  frowns  as  so  many  blessings  to 
drive  me  to  my  Father's  house.  In  the 
strength  of  my  Father's  love  I  am  what  I 
am.  Dear  friends,  I  have  noihing  but  love 
to  yon  all,  and  wish  that  you  may  so  far 
know  an  overcoming  of  your  spiritual  ene- 
mies, that  you  may  have  to  rejoice  in  the  God 
of  your  salvation.  And  in  your  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  the  throne  of  grace,  if  it  be  but  a 
sigh  or  a  groan  that  arises  in  your  hearts  for 
me,  breathe  it  out  for  my  preservation  in  the 
Truth.    My  love  to  you  all  as  if  named. 
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Seek  after  and  hold  fast  that  which  can  alone 
preseive  you  blameless  in  the  sight  ol  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mosl  of  the  little  vexations  of  life  arise  from 
the  want  of  patience:  those  who  would  live 
comfortably  in  their  domestic  circle,  should 
endeavour  neither  lo  give  nor  take  offence. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 

An  American  traveller  thus  describes  his 
impressions  of  these  famous  ruins  :  "  A  mile 
this  side  of  the  village  of  Selameah,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  ruins,  Nimrood  burst 
suddenly  on  our  view.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  was  a  lofty  conical  mound,  at  least 
seventy  feet  high,  which  overlooks  the  other 
shapeless  masses,  and  is  a  very  striking  ob- 
ject at  a  distance.  The  Tigris  runs  at  least 
two  miles  from  the  ruins;  but  the  interval  is 
low  alluvial  soil,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  river  flowed  close  under  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city. 

"We  ascended  the  ruins  by  a  footpath  a 
few  rods  souih  of  the  high  cone  I  have  men- 
tioned, being  attracted  to  that  spot  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  excavations  ;  and  what  was  our 
astonishment  to  be  suddenly  introduced  to  an- 
cient halls,  the  walls  lined  with  magnificent 
marble  slabs,  most  skilfully  carved,  and  as 
fresh,  bright  and  perfect,  as  if  they  had  but 
yesterday  felt  the  chisel  of  the  artist. 

"  We  first  came  to  marble  walls  closely 
inscribed  with  the  cuneiform  character  ;  ad- 
vancing a  little,  we  next  saw  perfect  forms  of 
men  of  gigantic  stature  ;  and  then  came  to 
bulls  as  large  as  elephants,  having  wings  and 
human  heads,  guarding  a  spacious  gateway. 
These  inscriptions  and  statues  are  of  most 
perfect  workmanship,  and  the  soundness  and 
fresh  appearance  of  the  marble  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sculptures,  are  most  astonishing. 
Advancing  still,  we  came  to  various  groups 
and  scenes,  such  as  royal  audiences,  the  storm- 
ing and  defending  of  castles,  colossal  men  with 
heads  and  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  Men  holding 
pine-flowers  in  their  hands  was  a  common 
representation.  Thus  we  wandered  over  acres 
that  had  been  excavated.  Almost  every  trial 
of  the  excavator  seems  lo  have  yielded  won- 
ders and  treasures  far  beyond  all  anticipation. 

"  The  mounds  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle,  embracing  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  ruins,  are  nearly  a  mile  broad. 
The  high  cone  yields  no  remains,  so  far  as  it 
has  yet  been  evcavated. 

"The  first  discovered  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture and  inscriptions  had  been  transported  to 
England,  or  covered  up  again  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  work  of 
excavation  at  Nimrood  being  now  suspended 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Layard ;  and  still  there 
were  enough  before  our  eyes  to  occupy  us 
many  days  in  gazing  on  them,  with  engross- 
ing astonishment  and  admiration. 

"  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  mounds  ex- 
cavated, the  marble  is  injured,  showing  evi- 
dently the  action  of  fire,  and  being  thus  made 
liable  to  crumble.    There  are  also  ashes  and 


coals    scattered    among  the  slabs  thus  in- 
jured. 

"  Feeling  my  incompetence  to  record  my 
impressions  as  I  took  up  my  pen,  after  my 
return  at  evening,  and  my  eye  falling  at  the 
moment  on  a  scrap  from  an  English  traveller 
who  had  surveyed  the  same  scenes,  I  inserted 
that  scrap  among  my  notes,  and  will  quote  it 
here  as  a  more  truthful  picture  than  I  can 
sketch.  The  traveller  reached  Nimrood  at 
twilight.  '  1  descended,'  says  he,  '  to  the  dis- 
turbed palace  in  the  evening,  and  passed 
through  a  labyrinth  of  halls,  chambers  and 
galleries,  with  bas-reliefs,  painted  flowers  and 
inscriptions  covering  the  walls.  I  saw  these 
walls  covered  with  gorgeous  phantoms  of  the 
past,  depicted  still  in  the  original  pomp  of  their 
richly  embroidered  robes,  still  at  their  audi- 
ences, battles,  sieges  and  lion  hunts,  as  when 
they  were  mighty  hunters,  warriors  and  states- 
men, before  the  Lord.  I  saw  ihe  portly  forms 
of  kings  and  viziers,  so  life-like,  and  carved 
in  such  fine  relief,  that  I  could  almost  imagine 
them  stepping  from  the  walls,  to  question  the 
rash  intruder  on  their  privacy.  Mingled  with 
them  also,  were  other  monstrous  shapes,  the 
Assyrian  deities  of  old,  with  human  bodies, 
long,  drooping  wings,  and  the  heads  and  beaks 
of  eagles  ;  and  1  saw  still  faithfully  guarding 
the  portals  of  halls  deserted  and  empty,  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  the  colossal 
forms  of  winged  lions  and  bulls,  with  gigantic 
human  faces.  All  these  figures,  the  idols  of 
a  religion  long  since  dead  and  buried  like 
themselves,  seemed  actually,  in  the  twilight,  to 
be  raising  their  deserted  heads  from  the  sleep 
of  centuries.' 

"The  mounds  at  Nimrood  are  not  more 
imposing,  in  the  interior,  than  those  opposite 
Mosul.  They  are  much  more  extensive,  at 
least  those  which  seem  to  have  been  the  cas- 
tles of  palaces  ;  but  they  are  lower,  with  the  I 
exception  of  the  high  cone  :  and  the  outline  of 
the  city  is  far  less  distinct.  But  the  marble1 
blocks  and  slabs  are  much  the  largest  at  Nim- 
rood, as  also  the  statues  and  sculptures.  Most 
of  the  sculptures  at  Mosul  are  small,  much 
smaller  than  life;  while  at  Nimrood,  the  men 
are  giants,  though  in  perfect  proportion,  and 
the  bulls  and  lions  are  as  large  as  elephants. 
The  remains  at  Nimrood  are  much  nearer  the 
surface  than  those  of  the  site  opposite  Mosul,  | 
some  of  them  having  scarcely  three  feet  of 
earth  over  them.  There  are  also  much  more 
numerous  and  extensive  cuneiform  inscriptions 
on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  site. 

"The  marble  walls  of  the  palaces  at  Nim- 
rood have  walls  of  brick,  both  burnt  and  un- 
burn!, behind  them.  The  unburnt  bricks  have 
cuneiform  writing  on  their  faces,  probably  im- 
pressed by  the  mould  in  which  they  were 
formed.  These  bricks  a  re  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  thick.  The 
marble  floors  are  also  laid  on  a  brick  pave- 
ment, the  slabs  being  inscribed  on  their  under 
as  well  as  their  upper  surface,  and  the  brick 
pavement  beneath  being  laid  in  pitch  or  bitu- 
men. The  same  kind  of  bitumen  now  issues 
from  hot  sulphur-springs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nimrood,  and  there  are  vast  quarries  of  mar- 
ble and  alabaster  in  all  that  region.  The 
materials  for  these  ancient  cities  must  there- 


fore have  been  easily  commanded.  But  who 
were  the  men  to  accomplish  the  work?  They 
must  have  been  perfect  artists  in  those  early 
times,  and  they  must  have  had  ample  machi- 
nery. 1  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 
We  have  boasted  of  the  modern  invention  of 
glass,  but  even  this  is  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh." 


Selected. 


CONVERSATION. 


It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surely  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event  : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enrich'd  them  still  the  more; 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  done  ; 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  ask'd  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  he  galher'd  up  the  broken  thread, 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explain'd,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  least, 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vauish'd  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way? 

Now  theirs  was  converse  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves  : 
Their  views  indeed  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  yet  successful,  being  airn'd  at  him. 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope, 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel, 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  newborn  glories  in  their  view. 
Well — what  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time 
Malch'd  against  truths,  as  lasting  as  sublime? 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himself  exact  ? 
Or  make  that  fiction  which  was  once  a  fact? 
No  — marble  and  recording  brass  decay. 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away  ; 
The  works  ot  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust  : 
But  truth  divine  forever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure; 
Fix'd  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears. 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found,  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power; 
And  lips  unstain'd  by  folly  or  by  strife, 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows 
A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. 
O  days  of  heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days, 
When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
Discourse,  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest. 

Cowper. 


What  the  mind  is  intent  upon  will  mostly 
be  obtained. 
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The  Cost  of  a  Handkerchief. — In  a  de- 
scription of  t lie  offerings  of  Belgium  to  the 
Exhibition,  we  find  the  following  upon  the 
luces  and  embroideries.  The  loss  of  sight, 
and  thirty  years  of  lime  wasted,  the  price  of 
an  article  of  vanity  ! 

"  Her  carpets  are  rich  and  tasteful,  and  her 
magnificent  laces  from  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and 
Valenciennes  fully  justify  their  old  renown. 
These  exquisite  gossamer  creations  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  that  the  most  thorough 
utilitarian  is  forced  to  praise  them  ;  while  the 
raptures  which  they  excite  among  the  lady- 
visilers  are  positively  indescribable.  But  beau- 
tiful as  they  are,  it  is  sad  lo  think  of  the  years 
of  sedentary  toil  expended  in  twisting  together 
their  almost  invisible  threads  ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that,  if  laces  and  embroideries  are  still 
to  be  used  as  articles  of  dress,  in  the  wiser, 
healthier  times  that  are  coming,  they  must  be 
produced  by  machinery  that  will  necessitate 
no  such  loss  of  time  and  eyesight.  Look  at 
this  embroidered  pocket-handkerchief,  conspi- 
cuous even  among  its  wonderful  companions ; 
how  rich  the  traceries  with  which  it  is  cover- 
ed, and  the  exquisite  bordering,  finer  than  the 
fine  lace  ;  how  incredible  the  delicacy  of  its 
execution,  which  renders  it,  in  its  own  way,  a 
perfect  gem,  a  chef  (Tozuvre,  a  miracle!  Ex- 
amine it  closely,  fair  ladies,  and  say  who 
among  you  would  not  be  enchanted  to  have  it 
for  your  own  ]  And  yet,  when  you  come  to 
know  that  the  embroidering  on  this  identical 
little  square  of  baptiste  occupied  a  wom;in 
steadily  during  thirty  years,  and  that  she  be- 
came stone  blind  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
wearisome  task,  who  among  you  could  use  it 
without  remorse  ["London  paper. 


Railway  Improvement. — The  first  public 
trial  of  Capt.  Addison's  day  and  night  signal 
was  made  upon  the  North  Kent  Railroad  line, 
England,  with  a  result  in  every  way  saiisfac- 
tory.  The  object  of  the  signals  is  to  enable 
any  passenger  to  communicate,  by  night  or 
day,  wiih  the  guard  and  driver,  and  this  is 
done  by  pulling  a  trigger  which  exhibits  by 
day  a  red  placard,  and  at  night  by  means  of  a 
percussion  cap,  which  ignites  a  mass  of  com- 
bustible matter. 

The  Christian  is  a  soldier,  Christ  is  his  cap- 
tain, his  lusts  are  his  enemies,  and  his  weap- 
ons are  spiritual.  This  is  the  only  warfare  in 
which  he  can  engage,  and  in  it,  if  faithful  to 
his  leader,  he  will  always  be  victorious. 
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Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  observing  as 
he  passes  along,  must  be  struck  with  the  large 
demands  made  upon  time  and  attention  by  the 
prevailing  customs  and  manners  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  obligation  which  very  many  seem  to 
think  they  rest  under,  to  regulate  their  social 
relations  and  domestic  habits,  in  conformity 
with  a  standard  arbitrarily  set  up  in  the  circle 


in  which  they  desire  to  move,  without  inquir- 
ing into  its  origin,  or  its  consistence  with  the 
requirement  of  Truth.  This  may  account  for 
the  practice  of  giving,  and  going  to  what  are 
called  parties  ;  a  practice  that  of  late  years  has 
been  introduced  into,  and  spread  among  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  those  who  indulge  therein. 
There  are  few  innovations  which  more  forcibly 
illustrate  the  power  of  example  than  this,  for 
while  it  is,  and  must  necessarily  be  condemn- 
ed and  discountenanced  by  all  those  of  our 
members  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society,  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  few  even  of  those  who 
participate  in  these  parties,  and  profess  to  see 
no  evil  in  them,  but  must  acknowledge  the 
general  frivolity  and  insipidity  of  the  intellec- 
tual entertainment  they  afford,  and  the  sense 
of  emptiness,  and  often  of  discontent,  if  not  of 
reproof,  which  succeeds  the  hours  of  precious 
time  consumed  by  them.  But  yet  even  among 
plain  Friends,  there  are  too  many  who  appear 
to  think  they  may  follow  in  the  path  which 
others  have  opened  and  beaten  smooth,  and 
that  because  the  evil  is  a  prevailing  one,  they 
are  not  called  on  to  set  their  faces  resolutely 
against  it.  It  always  is  very  easy  to  find  ex- 
cuses, if  not  reasons,  for  precedents  which  we 
desire  to  follow  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it 
behoves  us  seriously  to  inquire,  how  far  a 
compliance  with,  what  we  regret  to  say  has 
become  a  custom  among  us, — party-giving  and 
party-going, —  is  violating  the  precious  intima- 
tions of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  we  profess  to 
follow  ;  and  to  examine  whether  any  true  hap- 
piness is  to  be  gained  by  pursuing  it,  and  what 
serious  evils  may  be  avoided  by  giving  it  up. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  our  young  people  to 
be  deprived  of  anything  that  will  promote  their 
intellectual  improvement,  or  to  be  curtailed  in 
their  innocent  recreations;  nor  would  we  un- 
dertake to  decide  how  many  could  properly 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  social  inter- 
course, but  both  parents  and  children  well 
know  what  is  meant  by  party-giving  and  party- 
going,  and  need  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  entirely  inconsistent  the  extra- 
vagance in  dress  and  provision,  the  frivolity 
in  conversation  and  manners,  the  crowded 
apartments  and  late  hours,  which  characterize 
these  assemblages,  in  all  things  aping  the 
fashions  of  a  wicked  world,  are  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  as  it  has  been  given  to  our  Society 
to  maintain  and  show  forth  before  others. 

As  the  season  for  this  kind  of  visiting  has 
now  set  in,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  all  our 
Friends,  both  older  and  younger,  to  be  willing 
to  forego  whatever  gratification  they  may  an- 
ticipate deriving  from  this  dissipating  custom, 
and  with  the  firmness  and  moderation  which 
become  true-hearted  Quakers,  faithfully  main- 
tain the  testimony  of  the  Society,  against  the 
pride,  luxury  and  extravagance,  which  are 
making  such  inroads  upon  us  as  a  people,  and 
thus  banish  party-giving  and  party-going  from 
amongst  us. 

"  It  is  affectionately  recommended,  that 
Friends  be  careful  to  use  moderation  on  ac- 
count of  maniages,  burials,  and  on  all  other 
occasions ;  a  departure  from  which,  has  been 


a  cause  of  stumbling  to  many,  and  a  great 
obstruction  to  a  more  full  reformation,  as  well 
as  attended  with  other  evil  consequences,  tend- 
ing to  obscure  that  Light  which  is  graciously 
bestowed,  and  which  we  should  have  more 
abundantly,  if  greater  faithfulness  was  lived 
in;  lessening  that  savour  which  we  ought 
ever  carefully  to  preserve,  agreeably  lo  the 
monition  of  the  holy  Apostle:  'Let  your  mo- 
deration be  known  unto  all  men,  the  Lord  is  at 
hand.'  Phil.  iv.  5.  And  as  the  all-seeing 
eye  beholds  our  thoughts,  and  views  us  in  all 
our  ways  and  actions,  what  manner  of  men 
ought  we  to  be  in  all  godliness  of  life,  and 
sobriety  of  deportment. — Discipline. — 1789." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. —  Samuel  Beltle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford.  John  M.  Whi- 
lall,  No.  101  Filbert  street.  Townsend  Sharp- 
less,  No.  187  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron.— Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Talum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Twelfth  street, 
Philadelphia,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  instant,  Robert 
P.  Smith,  and  Hannah  T.,  daughter  of  John  M.  Whi. 
tall,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the 
19th  of  Ninth  month  last,  in  the  65lh  year  of  his  age, 
Nathan  Willits,  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  son,  Andrew  Eves,  in  Lycoming  county,  Pa., 
Martha  Eves,  relict  of  the  late  Andrew  Eves,  in  the 
73d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  much  esteemed  member  and 
elder  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Nantucket,  on  the  9th  of  Tenth  month, 

Love  Barnard,  a  member  of  Nantucket  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age.  Pro- 
bably in  no  case  would  the  language  more  fully  apply, 
"  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile." 

 ,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age, 

Phebe  H.,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Randolph,  of  this  city, 
and  daughter  of  Jame»  Sinton,  of  Eaelon,  Pa. 
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From  Liltetl's  Living  Age. 

Visit  to  Howe's  Cave. 

[Alluding  to  the  following  article  from 
Sharpe's  Magazine,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  thus  speaks  :] 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  fancy,  are  aware 
that,  within  twenty  miles  of  Albany,  there  is  a 
vast  cave,  far  exceeding,  in  its  extent  and  nov- 
elty, the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which 
has  been  explored  over  eleven  miles  ;  is  tra- 
versed by  a  small  river,  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;  which  contains  a  deep  lake,  nearly  a 
mile  square,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  equal  di- 
mensions, over  which  hangs  a  dome,  the  height 
of  which  has  never  yet  been  calculated,  but 
which  rockets  of  the  largest  size  have  entirely 
failed  to  make  visible  or  to  reach. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  an  intol ligcent  gen- 
tleman  of  this  ciiy,  whom  we  know  personally, 
and  who  has  visited  the  cave  himself.  He 
confirms  the  report  made  by  these  English 
gentlemen,  and  slates  that  nothing  can  be 
more  startling  and  impressive  than  the  revela- 
tions which  were  made  to  him  during  his  ex- 
cursion. He  has  seen  the  great  cave  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  he  thinks  possesses  a  far  inferior 
interest  in  every  point  of  view. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7th,  1850,  I  was 
one  of  a  party  of  eight  gentlemen  who  rode 
over  from  Sharon  Springs  to  Cobleskill,  to 
visit  Howe's  Cave.  The  region  through  which 
our  road  lay  presented  few  features  of  interest 
beyond  the  fact  that,  as  we  approached  the 
end  of  our  ride,  we  noticed  that  the  fields  were 
indented  with  frequent  circular  holes,  partly 
filled  up  with  stones  and  soil.  A  rude  gate- 
way, with  "  Howe's  Cave"  painted  on  its  front, 
drew  us  aside  from  the  main  road,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  alighted  at  the  house  of  the 
great  cave-explorer.  We  found  him  a  plea- 
sant, well-informed  Yankee,  familiar  with  the 
leading  facts  of  geology,  proud  even  to  idola- 
try of  his  subterranean  property,  and  with  a 
tinge  of  bat-and-owlishness  in  his  visage, 
which  betrayed  that  he  was  more  at  home  in 
doing  the  hospitalities  of  his  cave  than  those 
of  his  hotel.  We  had  left  Sharon  before 
breakfast,  and  our  first  item  of  preparation  for 
the  day's  work  was  to  fortify  ourselves  inter- 
nally with  a  heterogeneous  three-meals-in-one, 
which  opened  wilh  colFee  and  cucumbers,  and 
ended  wilh  blackberrios,  cream-cake,  and  cus- 


tard-pie. Howe  next  threw  open  a  wardrobe 
containing  jackets  and  Uowsers  of  coarse  sack- 
ing, made  so  as  to  button  close  to  the  person. 
They  had  already  seen  much  underground 
service,  and  were  thickly  plastered  with  Sty- 
gian mud.  We  now  began  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  our  adventure,  and,  throwing  aside  our 
broadcloth  and  linen,  we  plunged  into  the 
overhauls.  A  cheap  leathern  skull-cap  finish- 
ed the  uniform,  and  but  for  a  sprinkling  of 
spectacles  and  pallor,  we  might  have  been 
easily  mistaken  for  a  platoon  of  jolly  hod-car- 
riers. It  was  a  matter  of  lament  that  we 
could  not  have  then  stood  for  a  daguerreotype, 
and  thus  furnished  a  new  study  on  the  "Phi- 
losophy of  Clothes." 

We  were  ready  now  to  move,  and  each 
armed  himself  with  a  tin  lamp  of  the  petticoat 
species,  and  half  a  dozen  Lucifers,  which  he 
was  cautioned  lo  keep  dry.  The  mouth  of 
the  grotto  is  not  over  fifty  paces  from  the 
house.  Eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
discovered,  the  opening  was  so  small  that  vis- 
iters were  forced  to  forego  the  use  of  then- 
legs,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  to  imitate 
the  locomotion  of  Eve's  seducer.  Since  then, 
the  entrance  has  been  so  enlarged  by  blasting 
and  removing  the  black  limestone,  that  one 
walks  in  erect.  The  first  feeling  is  that  of 
exhilaration.  It  is  like  entering  a  new  world 
without  undergoing  the  pangs  of  death.  A 
cool  and  delicious  oxygen  is  welcomed  to  the 
lungs.  The  sound  of  a  distant  water-fall  is 
elaborated  into  exquisite  music  by  the  echoing 
arches.  As  you  push  forward,  the  light  of 
your  lamp  seems  to  be  thrown  back  upon  you 
by  a  wall  of  impenetrable  blackness.  With 
the  solid  rock  on  either  side  of  you,  above  and 
beneath,  your  desire  to  know  what  lies  in  front 
soon  rises  to  a  delightful  eagerness  for  disco- 
very  that  would  neither  stop  to  see  nor  fancy 
a  danger.  The  general  features  of  the  cave 
are  soon  understood.  By  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  which  happened  far  back  in  the  waste 
of  unhistoried  centuries,  the  rocky  hills  drain- 
ed by  the  Cobleskill  were  rended  and  fissured 
in  many  places.  One  of  these  fissures  now 
forms  what  is  called  Howe's  Cave.  A  stream 
of  water,  often  swollen  to  a  torrent,  has  been 
rushing  through  its  entire  length  for  uncounted 
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ages,  wearing  it  deeper  and  broader  ;  while  the 
lime-water,  dropping  through  its  broken  roof, 
has  displayed  an  amazing  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience in  the  slow  work  of  forming  stalactites 
and  stalagmites.  In  dry  seasons,  the  first 
three  miles  of  the  cavern  are  traversed  wilh 
comparative  ease.  A  foot-path  has  been  made 
alongside  the  stream,  which  is  crossed,  when 
necessary,  on  plank-bridges,  or  by  leaping. 
Even  ladies  not  unfrcquently  leave  their  auto- 
graphs eight  miles  from  the  entrance,  without 
meeting  with  alarm  or  over-fatigue. 


Our  visit  to  the  cave  was  under  circum- 
stances less  propitious.  A  heavy  rain  had 
fallen  the  night  before,  and  a  second  shower 
commenced  at  the  time  of  our  entrance,  which 
continued  from  two  to  three  hours.  It  was 
remaiked  by  Howe  that  the  cave  stream  was 
unusually  high.  In  several  places  it  had 
already  overflowed  the  path.  Especially  was 
this  observable  in  a  narrow  passage  called  the 
Harlem  Tunnel,  about  a  mile  from  the  en- 
trance. Yet  this  caused  no  uneasiness  in  any 
one  of  our  party,  and  if  our  guide  was  disturb- 
ed, he  kept  his  alarm  to  himself.  Most  likely 
he  felt  no  alarm  ;  for  the  moment  we  parted 
from  the  daylight,  he  appeared  a  new  and 
different  creature.  Out  of  his  cave  he  was 
awkward  and  uneasy,  like  a  sailor  on  pave- 
ments;  but  no  sooner  were  its  rocky  walls 
about  him  than  he  straightened  into  a  com- 
manding presence,  and  gave  us  full  assurance 
that  he  was  at  home.  The  sound  of  the  un- 
seen cataract  came  to  his  ears  like  that  of  the 
trumpet  to  the  war-steed.  With  light  limbs 
and  unhesitating  step,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
remote  regions  of  this  inner  world. 

A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  Tunnel  brought  us 
to  a  spot  where  the  loose  rocks  have  d  immed 
the  stream,  and  formed  a  deep,  long  pond, 
which  has  been  appropriately  named  the  Sty- 
gian Lake.  Our  guide  now  put  on  a  new 
character.  "  Portitor  ille,  Charon."  Seizing 
his  ferry-pole,  he  sprang  into  a  low,  long, 
slimy  boat,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow.  We 
could  now  help  ourselves  to  a  reason  why  his 
chin  was  so  badly  neglected  ;  why  his  eyes 
glared  so  strangely  in  the  dismal  lamp-light  ; 
why  his  back  was  so  partial  to  a  sordid  gar- 
ment. It  was  that  he  might  personate  the 
Stygian  ferryman,  so  as  to  fill  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  Virgil  : 

Stant  lumina  flamma ; 
Sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  dependet  amictus. 

The  craft  parted  from  its  moorings  with  six 
hearty,  flesh-eating  ghosts  for  passengers. 
Six  I  say,  for  already  two  of  our  number, 
having  either  sated  their  curiosity  or  exhaust- 
ed their  courage,  had  slily  slipped  away  and 
returned.  We  stood  erect  in  the  boat,  as  it 
moved  over  the  sluggish  waters.  Our  Charon 
soon  lighted  a  flambeau,  and,  holding  it  aloft, 
disclosed  a  rapid  succession  of  sights  which  at 
once  amazed  and  delighted.  The  cavern  was 
here  spanned  with  roof-work  of  every  con- 
ceivable pattern,  and  the  whole  was  studded 
with  countless  stalactites,  each  differing  from 
another  in  size  or  form  : 

From  its  curved  roof  the  mountain's  frozen  tears, 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires, 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful  light. 

Now  we  pass  beneath  a  flat  ceiling,  so  low 
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that  we  could  grasp  the  pendent  limicles  with 
the  hand.  Now  there  opened  in  the  roof  so 
high  an  arch  that  the  flame  of  a  torch  vainly 
strove  to  reach  its  key-stone.  Here  the  limi- 
cles were  round  and  ribbed,  like  the  rattle- 
snake's tail ;  there  they  had  shaped  themselves 
into  graceful  festoons,  mocking  the  upholster- 
er's skill.  Even  animate  creatures  were  imi- 
tated with  startling  accuracy.  Infant  croco- 
diles were  weeping  calcareous  tears,  and  mute 
birds  were  roosting  on  the  branches  of  trees 
that  grew  downward,  like  shadows  thrown 
from  the  steep  bank  of  a  river.  On  this  side 
stood  Lot's  wife,  petrified  in  the  act  of  taking 
the  prohibited  retrospect.  Yonder,  the  Phry- 
gian Niobe,  "  whom,  like  clasping  ivy,  a  stony 
shroud  overgrew,  moistened  the  rocks  with 
her  ceaseless  weeping." 

The  Stygian  Lake  may  be  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  soon  crossed.  Beyond  it 
stretches  an  immense  chamber,  called  Musical 
Hall.  Its  roof  is  vaulted  and  groined,  like 
that  of  a  cathedral.  Yet  no  cathedral  was 
ever  constructed  with  the  power  of  playing 
such  fantastic  tricks  with  sound.  Our  Pro- 
tean guide  here  became  ambitious,  and,  like 
Salmoneus  of  old,  undertook  to  rival  the 
thunders  of  Jupiter.  His  firmament  was  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  the  fulminating  ma- 
chinery somewhat  primitive,  but  there  was 
nothing  contemptible  in  the  reports  of  his 
thunderbolts.  A  heavy  plank  he  raised  on 
end,  and,  throwing  his  weight  upon  it,  brought 
it  in  sudden  contact  with  the  rocky  floor.  The 
nearest  arches  at  once  caught  up  the  sound, 
split  it  into  ten  thousand  fragments,  multiplied 
them  into  each  other  until  they  became  a  deaf- 
ening peal,  cuffed  them  this  way  and  then  the 
other  way,  until  they  deepened  into  the  angry 
bellow  of  an  earthquake,  and  sent  them  through 
the  long-drawn  aisles  of  immense  apartments, 
until  every  rock  in  those  miles  of  cavern  was 
gifted  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  We  stood  still 
with  astonishment.  We  had  not  a  syllable  to 
utter ;  our  small  voices  were  quenched  within 
us  by  the  oceans  of  thunder  that  submerged 
us. 

A  second  experiment  in  acoustics  was  not 
less  brilliant.  Howe  had  brought  a  mysteri- 
ous box  under  his  arm,  shaped  like  a  baby's 
coffin,  from  which  he  now  took  out  a  violin, 
and,  resigning  the  insignia  of  Jove,  he  stepped 
abruptly  into  the  character  of  Ole  Bull.  Howe, 
the  thunderer,  had  petrified  us  into  speechless- 
ness, converted  us  into  momentary  fossils  : — 
but  Howe,  the  fiddler,  reexecuted  the  old 
Orphean  feat,  and  made  the  human  rocks  caper 
about  him,  in  wild  excitement. 

(Conclusion  next  week.} 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COMBS. 

(Concluded  from  page  60.) 

From  this  they  are  distributed  to  the  differ- 
ent processes  in  order — the  first  of  which  is 
cutting  the  teeth.  Certain  classes  of  horn- 
plates,  however,  are  subjected  to  a  further 
process  of  planing  on  the  surface  preliminary 
to  this  operation  ;  but  in  all  plates  which  have 
been  hot-pressed,  and  are  intended  to  be  stain- 
ed, this  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  they  are 


taken  when  perfectly  dry  to  the  cutting  depart- 
ment. On  entering  this  department  the  visiter 
is  sometimes  bewildered.  The  incessant  and 
peculiar  clatter  of  the  machinery,  the  heat  of 
the  place,  and  apparent  confusion,  produce  to- 
gether a  curious  effect.  A  little  observation, 
however,  shows  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  comb- 
making.  On  benches  around  the  apartment, 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  were  twenty- 
four  "  twinning  machines,"  the  invention,  with 
its  subsequent  improvements,  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Each  of  these  is  worked  by  a  man, 
with  an  attendant,  who  keeps  up  a  supply  of 
hot  plates  from  the  fires  arranged  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, without  diagrams,  to  explain  the  principles 
and  construction  of  this  apparatus  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  its  effect.  A  plate  of 
horn,  after  being  heated,  is  placed  on  a  small 
carriage  within  the  cast-iron  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  travels  by  means  of  a  particular 
arrangement  of  gearing  on  parallel  slides. 
Immediately  over  this  are  two  angular-shaped 
chisel-like  cutters,  which,  on  the  application 
of  motive-power,  descend  on  the  horn  with  an 
alternating  motion,  and  an  inconceivable  de- 
gree of  rapidity  and  force.  Before  we  could 
well  see,  far  less  understand,  the  rationale  of 
the  process,  we  were  shown  the  horn  cut  in 
two  pieces — one-half  literally  taken  out  of  the 
other,  and  each  presenting  the  well-defined 
outline  of  a  comb.  In  this  cutting  department 
resides  the  perfection  of  that  beautiful  mechan- 
ism that  revolutionized  the  trade  and  reduced 
it  to  mathematical  precision.  To  appreciate 
this  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  increase  it 
has  effected  in  the  production.  A  comb-maker 
of  the  old  school  could  not  perhaps,  with  all 
his  skill,  cut  more  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
combs  per  day  ;  while  with  this  machinery  a 
man  and  boy  will  cut  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand of  the  same  kind,  and  with  a  consump- 
tion of  only  half  the  material.  The  finer 
dressing-combs,  and  all  small  tooth-combs,  are 
still  cut  by  circular  saws  in  the  next  depart- 
ment. Here,  however,  a  moderately  curious 
visiter  will  not  linger.  A  dense  atmosphere 
of  horn-dust  fills  the  large  apartment,  and 
gives  to  everything  within  its  influence  the 
white  appearance  that  distinguishes  a  flour- 
mill;  to  which,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  it  bears 
a  striking  resemblance.  From  the  notes  we 
took,  we  learn  that  here  there  are  wheels  on 
the  fine  self-acting  machinery,  in  connection 
with  the  cutting  and  pointing  of  combs,  that 
revolve  5000  limes  in  a  minute,  and  saws  so 
delicately  fine  as  to  cut  forty  teeth  within  the 
space  of  an  inch. 

We  inquired  as  to  the  effect  on  the  opera- 
tives of  this  animalized  atmosphere,  and  were 
informed  that  it  was  not  known  to  be  injurious. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  stated  as  a  singular 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  late  visitation  of 
cholera  in  Aberdeen,  that  not  a  single  comb- 
maker  had  been  affected  by  the  disease,  at 
least  fatally;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  al- 
though we  do  not  pretend  to  assign  the  reason, 
that  the  fabrication  of  horn  must  be  attended 
with  considerable  anti-miasmatic  effects.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  horn-dust  cannot 
exercise  that  injurious  action  on  the  air-pas- 


sages and  the  lungs  which  is  experienced  in 
many  trades,  such  as  that  of  the  steel-grinders 
of  Sheffield. 

Passing  over  one  or  two  intermediate  stages 
after  the  combs  are  thus  cut  and  twined — 
such  as  "  thinning  on  the  outer  edge,"  by 
means  of  grindstones,  and  "pointing,"  by 
means  of  peculiarly-shaped  bevel-saws — we 
arrive  at  the  next  department,  where  the  fin- 
ishing is  given  by  the  hand.  Here  we  meet 
with  artificers  who,  with  a  pertinacious  rever- 
ence for  ancient  usages,  preserve  among  them- 
selves the  appellation  of  comb  makers  par  ex- 
cellence, forgetting  that  the  very  boys  and 
girls  in  their  respective  departments  play  as 
important  a  part  in  the  aggregate  production. 
And  yet,  in  their  province,  they  are  deserving 
of  commendation.  The  specimens  of  elabo- 
rate and  skilful  decoration  displayed  here,  es- 
pecially on  ladies'  braid-combs,  were  admira- 
ble ;  and  one  pattern  was  shown  us  wherein 
there  was  a  species  of  chain,  formed  of  beau- 
tifully stained  horn,  woven  with  the  head  of 
the  comb,  which,  although  we  examined  it 
minutely,  and  knew  there  must  have  been  a 
joint  in  each  alternate  link,  we  nevertheless 
failed  to  discover.  It  is  in  this  department 
that  the  teeth  are  smoothed  and  rounded — an 
operation  technically  termed  "grailling" — 
w  hich  is  effected  by  different  sorts  of  cutting 
rasps.  So  far  as  the  making  or  formation  is 
concerned,  the  combs  are  now  finished. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  buildings  we  were 
taken  to  the  department  where  the  staining  is 
carried  on.  This  will  be  better  understood  if 
described  as  the  imitation  on  the  various 
classes  of  combs  of  the  natural  diversity  of 
tint  in  tortoise-shell.  The  horn,  whether  in 
plates,  as  in  the  side-combs,  or  after  being 
"  twinned,"  as  in  dressing-combs,  is  immersed 
in  diluted  nitric  acid,  which,  with  its  charac- 
teristic action  on  all  organized  tissues,  creates 
a  deep  and  permanent  yellow  stain.  This  re- 
sembles the  ground  colour  of  tortoise-shell ; 
and  to  produce  the  variegation,  the  horns  are 
then  treated  with  a  particular  composition  of 
red  oxide  of  lead,  with  certain  alkaline  com- 
pounds, which  has  the  effect  of  neutralizing 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and  imprinting  a  stain 
of  a  deep  orange  colour.  After  being  care- 
fully washed,  dried,  and  polished,  the  surface 
of  the  combs  presents  the  beautiful  and  natural 
appearance  desired.  Indeed  the  imitation  is 
so  perfect  in  the  best  classes  of  stained  combs, 
that  a  practised  observer  can  only  detect  it. 
We  were  shown,  for  example,  two  specimens 
of  braid-combs,  one  of  real  tortoise-shell,  and 
another  of  stained  horn  ;  and  so  much  alike 
were  they  in  colour  and  configuration,  that  we 
could  not  tell  which  was  which,  and  yet  the 
one  comb  was  worth  about  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  other.  This  operation  of  staining, 
which  is  somewhat  artistic,  is  performed  by 
women. 

There  are  still  some  minor  departments, 
which  we  need  not  describe  in  detail.  "  Buff- 
ing" consists  in  smoothing  the  rough  surfaces 
of  the  horn  by  means  of  wheels  covered  with 
walrus  skin.  Side-combs  and  braids  are  bent 
to  their  peculiar  curve,  by  being  first  heated, 
and  then  fastened  to  wooden  blocks — an  ope- 
ration that  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  Pocket- 
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combs  have  of  course  a  different  and  peculiar 
treatment  in  some  stages,  such  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  joint,  and  the  putting  together  of 
the  handles.  And  there  is  a  department  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  horn- 
spoons,  which  becomes  chiefly  remarkable 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  mod- 
ern application  of  machinery  to  the  manufac- 
ture. The  last  process,  however,  to  which  all 
combs  are  subjected,  is  that  of  polishing,  which 
is  effected  by  wheels,  covered  with  leather  of 
different  degrees  of  softness.  After  this  they 
are  despatched  to  the  warehouse,  to  be  assort- 
ed the  last  time — the  side-combs  being  stitched 
to  cards,  or  packed  in  fancy  boxes,  which 
affords  constant  work  to  about  twenty  women. 

We  were  finally  shown  the  patterns  of  the 
different  kinds  of  combs,  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  ;  but  we  can  only  notice 
them  in  regard  to  number.  Of  dressing-combs 
(counting  the  different  sizes  of  all  the  patterns), 
there  were  605  ;  ladies'  braid-combs,  612  ; 
ladies'  side-combs,  525  ;  pocket,  small  tooth, 
horse  combs,  and  sundry  articles,  186;  in  all, 
1928  different  varieties. 

The  aggregate  number  produced  of  all  these 
different  sorts  averages  upwards  of  1200  gross 
weekly,  or  about  9,000,000  annually.  The 
annual  consumption  of  ox-horns  is  about  730,- 
000,  being  considerably  more  than  half  the  im- 
ports of  1850  ;  theconsumptionof  hoofsamounts 
to  4,000,000 ;  the  consumption  of  totoise- 
shell  and  buffalo-horn,  although  not  so  large, 
is  correspondingly  valuable  ;  even  the  waste, 
composed  of  horn-shavings  and  parings  of 
hoof,  which,  from  its  nitrogenized  composition, 
becomes  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  amounts  to  350  tons  in  the 
year  ;  the  broken  combs  in  the  various  stages 
of  manufacture  average  50  or  60  gross  in  a 
week;  and  as  the  crowning  illustration  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  these  comb-works,  the 
very  paper  for  packing  costs  £600  a  year. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  instances  of 
the  division  of  labour  that  the  task  of  selecting 
is  not  easy.  But  let  us  take  the  cheapest  arti- 
cle in  the  trade  ;  namely,  the  side-combs,  sold 
retail  at  Id.  per  pair :  in  its  progress  from  the 
hoof  to  the  comb — finished,  carded,  and  label- 
led "  German  shell" — it  undergoes  eleven  dis- 
tinct operations.  This  comb,  which  20  years 
ago  was  sold  to  the  trade  at  3s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
can  now  be  purchased  in  the  same  way  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  gross  /  thus 
effecting' a  reduction  in  price  of  about  1600 
per  cent.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
labour,  we  give  the  following  comparative 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  three  mate- 
rials : — 

1  cwt.  shell,  val.  200/.,  produ.  combs,  val.  275/.,  inc.  37}  pr.  ct. 
1  ton  horns,  "      56      "         "       "    150         ICS  " 
1  ton  hoofs,  "      12      "         "       "     30         200  " 

Regarded  in  this  aspect,  in  the  relation  of  la- 
bour to  material,  we  find  that  hoofs — intrinsi- 
cally the  least  valuable  of  the  materials — 
become  with  the  application  of  labour,  the 
most  valuable — that  is,  proportionably  :  and 
the  converse  is  true  in  the  case  of  tortoise- 
shell. 

At  the  lime  of  our  visit  there  were  employ- 
ed 456  men  and  boys,  and  104  women — in 
all,  620  persons — exactly  four  times  the  num- 


ber employed  in  the  comb-trade  in  all  Scotland 
when  the  house  commenced  business. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Tenth  Month,  1851, 

Some  snow  has  fallen  a  little  way  north  of 
us  ;  a  number  of  heavy  frosts  have  occurred, 
and  some  ice  has  been  formed,  yet  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  just  ended,  was  not 
much,  if  any,  below  the  average  for  the  mid- 
dle autumn  month.  But  little  appearance  of 
"  Indian  summer"  has  yet  presented.  Many 
of  the  trees  have  cast  their  leaves,  and  all  have 
faded. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  was  moistened  by 
several  showers  towards  the  laiter  part  of  the 
month,  which  had  the  effect  to  germinate,  and 
bring  forward  the  newly-sown  wheat,  and  to 
cause  the  grass-roots,  (which  were  before  ap- 
parently dead,)  to  give  evidence  of  life  again. 

About  2  p.  m.,  on  the  3rd,  after  a  mild  and 
nearly  clear  day,  the  wind  suddenly  veered 


from  S.  to  N.  W.,  driving  before  it  a  cloud, 
which  (while  at  a  distance)  had  every  appear- 
ance of  drenching  the  parched  earth  with  a 
heavy  rain,  but  gave  us  only  a  sprinkle.  In 
some  parts  of  Chester  county  quite  a  heavy 
rain  fell,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, considerable  hail.  From  the  10th  to 
13th,  very  damp.  18th.  A  cool,  disagreeable 
day.  About  8  p.  m.,  it  commenced  raining 
gently  from  S.  E.,  and  continued  till  about 
noon  on  the  1 9th  ;  1.1  inches  fell,  being  the 
greatest  amount  at  any  one  time,  for  more 
than  four  months.  A  fine  shower  fell  on  the 
morning  of  the  26lh.  Rained  pretty  constant- 
ly during  the  forenoon  of  the  30th,  but  cleared 
off  very  mild  and  pleasant  towards  evening. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
month,  was  from  76  on  the  11th,  to  30  on 
the  28th,  or  46°.  The  mean  temperature  was 
54|°.  The  amount  of  rain  was  1.845  inches. 
That  for  Tenth  month  last  year,  was  0.63 
inches.  H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Eleventh  mo.  4th,  1851. 


Days  of  month. 

Sunrise. 

M 

MPER 
rURE, 

a 

p< 

CM 

Mean  from  sun-  f" 
rise  to  2  p.  m. 

Mean  height  of  Baro- 
meter from  sunrise  to 

2  P.  M. 

Direction  and 
force  of  wind. 

Circumstances  of  the  weather  for 
Tenth  month,  1851. 

• 

1 

44 

62 

53 

29.81 

N.  W.  1 

Clear. 

2 

35 

64 

49J 

29.85 

N.  VV.  1 

Do. 

3 

50 

67 

58J 

29.45 

S.  to  N.  W.  3 

Some  clouds — a  sprinkle  P.  M. 

4 

53 

64 

581 

29.48 

N.  W.  2 

Clear. 

5 

46 

62 

54 

29  75 

N.  W.  2 

Do.    some  clouds. 

C 

47 

63 

55 

29.89 

N.  VV.  1 

Cloudy — clear. 

7 

44 

68 

,  56 

29.90 

N.  VV.  to  S.  E.  1 

Clear. 

8 

40 

70 

57 

30.00 

VV.  to  N.  VV.  1 

Do. 

9 

44 

72 

58 

30.00 

N.  VV.  1 

Do. 

10 

54 

76 

65  h 

N.  W.  1 

Foggy — clear. 

11 

58 

76 

67 

N.  N.  E.  1 

Misting. 

12 

62 

74 

68 

N.  E.  1 

Damp  and  cloudy. 

13 

68 

70 

69 

N.  E.  to  N.  VV.  1 

Dense  fog — clear. 

14 

40 

60 

50 

N.  VV.  1 

Clear. 

15 

46 

60 

53 

N.  VV.  3 

Do. 

16 

40 

54 

47 

VV.  to  S.  VV.  1 

Do. 

17 

38 

60 

49 

S.  VV.  1 

Do. 

18 

46 

58 

52 

N.  VV.  to  S.  E.  2 

Cloudy — rain  8  p.  m. 

19 

54 

62 

58 

N.  VV.  to  S.  VV.  1 

Rain — cloudy. 

20 

42 

64 

53 

N.  VV.  2 

Clear. 

21 

50 

66 

58 

N.  VV.  to  S.  VV.  3 

Do.    shower  in  evening. 

22 

50 

62 

56 

N.  VV.  2 

Cloudy — clear. 

23 

40 

60 

50 

N.  VV.  3 

Clear. 

24 

32 

58 

45 

N.  VV.  3 

Do.    some  ice. 

25 

38 

60 

49 

N.  VV.  to  S.  VV.  2 

Do.  cloudy. 

26 

46 

44 

42 

S.  W.  1 

Rain  do. 

27 

32 

40 

36 

N.  VV.  3 

Cold  and  blustry — a  little  snow. 

28 

30 

52 

41 

N.  VV.  to  S.  E.  2 

Clear — cloudy. 

29 

44 

62 

53 

S.  VV.  3 

Cloudy. 

30 

62 

66 

64 

S.  E.  to  N.  VV.  2 

Rain — clear. 

31 

48 

64 

56 

N.  VV.  1 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

Obedience  the  Great  Test  of  Piety. — The 
Bible  assigns  particular  importance  to  the  test 
of  religious  character  which  is  furnished  in 
obedience.  God  knows  the  blindness  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  strong  exposure  of  men 
to  self-deception.  He  has  therefore  provided 
that  the  reality  of  those  dispositions  we  profess 
to  cherish  towards  him,  shall  be  evinced  by 
corresponding  conduct.  Do  you  inquire,  who 
are  the  friends  of  Christ  ?  Me  himself  replies, 
"  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  1 
command  you."    Do  you  ask,  Who  are  those 


that  love  the  Redeemer?  His  answer  is,  "  He 
that  loveth  me,  keepeth  my  commandments." 
Do  you  ask,  How  shall  we  know  that  we  pos- 
sess a  saving  knowledge  of  him?  "Hereby 
do  we  know  that  we  love  him,  if  we  keep  his 
commandments."  Would  we  know  the  evi- 
dence of  hostility  to  Christ  ?  "  He  that  loveth 
me  not,  keepeth  not  my  sayings."  Would 
you  know  who  are  they  that  are  deceived  or 
deceivers?  "  He  that  saith  he  knoweth  him, 
and  keepeth  not  his  commandment,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."    Would  we 
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trace  out  the  line  of  demarcation  between  saints 
and  sinners  ?  "  In  this  the  children  of  God 
are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil — 
he  that  doeth  not  righteousness,  is  not  ol 
God."  Would  we  know  what  will  be  the 
grand  and  universal  rule  of  trial  at  the  final 
day?  "Without  respect  of  persons,  the  Fa- 
ther will  judge  every  man  according  to  his 
works."  From  beginning  to  end — from  first 
to  last,  the  great  test  of  character  is,  "  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." — Ohio  Ob- 
server. 


Selected. 

VARIETY  IN  DIVINE  VISITATIONS. 

To  some  hath  God  his  word  addressed 

Mid  symbols  of  His  ire, 
And  made  His  presence  manifest 

In  whirlwind,  storm,  and  fire; 
Tracing  with  burning  lines  of  flame, 
On  trembling  heartSjHis  holy  name. 

By  some  the  awful  tones  are  heard, 

In  bowers  where  roses  blow, 
And  wbere  the  heart's  sweet  thoughts  are  stirr'd 

With  music's  magic  flow  ; 
Young  bosoms  there  in  joy's  full  hour 
Have  turned  to  God,  and  owned  his  power. 

To  some  the  solemn  voice  has  spoken 

In  life's  serene  retreat, 
Where,  on  the  still  heart  sounds  have  broken, 

As  from  the  mercy-seat, 
Swelling  in  mild  soft  harmonies, 
Which  float  on  evening's  tranquil  breeze. 

But  chiefest  when  the  heart  is  crushed 

By  sin  or  sorrow's  power  ; 
And  each  sweet  voice  of  comfort  hush'd, 

Which  soothed  an  happier  hour  : 
Oh  !  chiefest  to  the  sufferer's  ear, 
That  small  still  voice  is  ever  near. 

For  human  tears,  like  spring's  soft  shower, 

To  wounded  hearts  are  given, 
To  quicken  with  their  balmy  power 

The  blessed  seeds  of  heaven  ; 
And  flowers  of  bright  immortal  bloom 
Burst  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

II.  R. 


For"  The  Friend." 

MARRIAGE. 

"  Marriage  is  honourable,"  and  is  desirable, 
where  those  of  one  mind  and  one  heart,  are 
united  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  reciprocation  of  those  relative 
duties  which  tend  to  the  mutual  strengthening 
of  one  another's  hands  to  do,  or  one  another's 
hearts  to  suffer,  all  that  may  be  required  or 
dispensed  for  the  purification  of  the  soul,  after 
which  we  profess  to  be  seeking.  Where  this 
is  the  object  of  such  a  holy  alliance,  the  hap- 
piness  of  those  who  may  have  joined  therein, 
is  secure  ;  but  when  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  want  of  a  oneness  of  view  and  interest  in 
those  things  wherein  there  should  be  singleness 
of  eye  and  a  united  concern,  then  is  the  door 
opened  for  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  of  souls, 
by  whom  our  first  parents  were  beguiled  from 
that  state  of  innocency  and  eifjoyment  in 
which  they  were  created,  by  whose  transgres- 
sion sin  enteied  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin. 

Now,  though  the  unbelieving  husband  may 
be  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  by  the  believing  husband,  yet 


we  should  not  be  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers,  lest  the  crown  of  our  profes- 
sion be  taken  from  us;  and  instead  of  being 
united  in,  and  to  Him,  who  is  the  Beloved  of 
souls,  our  hearts  and  affections  become  es- 
tranged not  only  from  Him,  but  from  one 
another.  Although  perfection  is  not  to  be 
expected  or  found  in  anything  short  of  a  total 
change  of  heart  and  affeciions,  consistency 
should  be  looked  for  as  the  foundation  of  sub- 
stantial enjoyment;  for  without  the  harmony 
which  is  to  be  known  herein,  there  will  be 
found  but  little  or  no  security  for  the  happiness 
which  it  is  the  true  object  of  the  marriage 
connexion  to  promote;  and  even  with  all  the 
effort  of  which  we  may  be  capable,  the  truth 
of  the  following  lines  may  be  verified  in  our 
experience  : 

"  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair, 
May  find  occasion  to  forbear, 
And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive." 

The  romantic  idea  which  is  often  formed, 
(especially  by  the  young  and  inexperienced,) 
of  a  degree  and  continuance  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  in  the  married  connexion,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  realize  in  this  imperfect  state 
of  being,  is  very  prejudicial  to  that  true  happi- 
ness which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rightly  ordered 
marriage,  where  expectation  has  not  been 
raised  beyond  the  possibility  of  its  being  ful- 
filled. In  the  following  verses,  there  is  con- 
tained wholesome  admonition,  and  the  breath- 
ing of  heavenly  desire. 

"  Not  for  the  summer-hour  alone, 

When  skies  resplendent  shine, 
And  youth  and  pleasure  fill  the  throne, 

Our  hearts  and  hands  we  join; 
But  for  those  stern  and  wintry  days 

Of  peril,  pain,  and  fear, 
When  Heaven's  wise  discipline  doth  make 

This  earthly  journey  drear. 

Not  for  this  space  of  life  alone, 

Which  as  a  blast  doth  fly, 
And  like  the  transient  flower  of  grass 

Just  blossom,  droop,  and  die  ; 
But  tor  a  being  without  end, 

This  vow  of  love  we  take  : 
Grant  us,  oh  God  !  one  home  at  last, 

For  our  Redeemer's  sake." 

That  marriage  is  a  divine  ordinance,  we 
cannot  doubt ;  for  in  the  beginning  it  was  de- 
clared, that  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,"  and  therefore  an  help  meet  was  created 
for  him  ;  but  how  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
enabled  and  disposed  to  look  upon  this  weighty 
matter  in  its  true  light,  and  to  proceed  therein 
with  a  feeling  of  the  great  responsibility  which 
is  attached  thereto.  There  is  too  great  a  de- 
sire to  conform  to  those  customs  of  the  world 
which  tend  to  dim  the  sight,  and  dissipate  the 
feeling  of  the  seriousness  of  so  responsible  an 
undertaking,  as  that  of  joining  hands  and 
hearts  together  for  the  wearisome  journey  of 
this  troublesome  life.  If  not  only  the  end  of 
our  creation,  but  the  object  of  the  marriage 
connexion  were  kept  more  constantly  in  view, 
with  a  desire  that  the  will  of  a  kind  and  bene- 
ficent Creator  might  be  done  in  us  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  there  would  be  less  of  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are,  or  who  are  to  be, 
united  in  this  holy  bond,  to  lessen  the  clear- 


ness of  the  testimony  of  Truth  in  their  own 
hearts,  against  all  that  tends  to  estrange  them 
from  their  love  to  Him,  by  an  indulgence  in 
those  vanities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
experiencing  the  everlasting  mercy  of  God  to 
their  souls. 

The  customs  of  the  world  which  are  steadi- 
ly making  their  way  amongst  us  as  a  religious 
Society,  are  robbing  us  of  our  testimonies  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Truth  by  which  we  pro- 
fess to  be  led,  and  are  leading  us  away  little 
by  little,  from  that  purity  and  holiness  of  life 
and  conversation,  for  which  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers were  so  justly  remarked  ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  from  this  conformity  to  the  world 
that  there  are  so  many  of  those  in  profession 
with  us,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  right 
of  membership,  by  connecting  themselves  in 
marriage  with  those  of  other  religious  profes- 
sions. By  a  continued  indulgence  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  those  around  them,  the 
feelings  and  views  of  our  members  assimilate 
with  theirs,  till  the  objection  which  a  faithful 
maintenance  of  our  religious  testimonies  would 
beget  and  preserve,  against  an  outgoing  in 
marriage,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  step  that 
deprives  so  many  of  their  right  of  membership 
is  taken ;  so  that  both  parents  and  children 
have  need  to  look  well  how  they  indulge  in 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  fashionable  life;  for  it 
is  these  that  are  robbing  us  of  our  crown,  and 
preventing  a  succession  of  noble  standard  and 
burden  bearers,  whose  light  would  so  shine 
before  men,  that  others  seeing  their  good  works 
would  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven. 

The  principles  which  we  profess,  would,  if 
adhered  to,  lead  us  away  from  all  the  subtle 
reasonings  of  the  enemy  of  our  souls,  into  that 
quiet  and  humble  state  of  mind  wherein  the 
testimony  of  "the  still  small  voice"  against  a 
violation  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
Truth,  would  be  heard  and  distinguished  from 
the  voice  of  the  stranger,  by  which  not  only 
the  young,  but  some  who  should  be  as  shep- 
herds and  watchmen  over  the  flock,  are  mis- 
led, some  into  one  error,  and  some  into  an- 
other, as  the  fruit  of  men  and  self-pleasing,  so 
that  instead  of  being  wedded  unto  Christ  by 
the  discipline  of  the  cross,  there  is  a  danger  of 
bowing  the  knee  unto  Baal,  and  kissing  his 
image. 


Richard  Shacklcton's  Letters. 

TO  HIS  SON. 

Dublin,  1st  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1781. 
Dear  Abraham, — 

We  got  well  and  in  good  time  hither.  I 
hope  this  will  find  you  also  in  good  plight. 
Storms  and  cross  winds  will  sometimes  dis- 
compose us  on  the  sea  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
a  danger  from  the  becalmed,  indifferent  state 
of  mind.  To  have  One  at  the  helm,  that  can 
not  only  steer  the  vessel  safe,  but  command 
the  winds  and  waves,  is  a  great  acquisition. 
We  should,  with  the  eye  of  prudence,  keep  a 
sharp  lookout,  that  no  hidden  rocks  or  shelves 
be  in  the  way  ;  but  our  dependence  must  be 
on  the  Pilot,  and  to  Him  we  must  submit  the 
guidance,  or  we  shall  not  be  safe.  For  my 
part,  I  have  been  much  tossed  and  agitated  of 
late,  on  various  accounts.    The  hemisphere 
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looks  cloudy,  and  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars 
appear.  But  I  strive  to  get  right  onward. 
You  my  beloved  children,  are  a  great  comfort 
to  me,  and  as  you  do  well,  you  will  contribute 
much  to  my  happiness.  Your  task  allotted  in 
life  is  arduous  and  complex;  you  will  very 
much  want,  (and  I  hope  you  are  truly  sensi- 
ble that  you  want,)  Divine  Wisdom  for  your 
guide,  Divine  Providence  for  your  Protector, 
and  Divine  Power  to  mediate  for  you.  From 
a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency  arises  a  cry 
for  help,  and  in  proportion  to  our  sensibility 
and  distress,  that  cry  penetrates  the  holy  ear 
with  effectual  importunity.  The  full,  the  self- 
sufficient,  as  they  ask  not,  so  they  receive  not ; 
as  they  do  not  feel  themselves  poor,  they  nei- 
ther labour  nor  beg.  The  Lord's  poor  are 
fed  at  his  gate,  but  the  rich  and  the  full  are 
sent  empty  away. 

I  very  freely  and  readily  accept  of  our 
Lydia's  apology  for  not  writing  to  me.  I 
know  the  source  of  her  backwardness,  and  it 
is  among  the  many  things  which  rivet  my  af- 
fection to  her.  She  is  herself  an  epistle  writ- 
ten in  my  heart,  which  I  often  read  with 


To  James  A  bell. 

(Without  date.) 

My  dear  James, — However  weak,  and  light, 
and  fallible  we  may  be,  yet  I  think  it  a  favour 
that  we  seem  to  be  preserved  from  prejudice 
and  partiality,  and  that  love  and  tenderness 
prevail  as  becomes  brethren.  My  poor  spirit 
was  much  low,  down  in  the  deeps,  in  the  meet- 
ings of  worship,  and  I  think  our  select  meet- 
ings were  not  barren  of  edification,  but  to  me, 
our  meetings  of  discipline  fell  flat.  I  want  a 
current  of  life  to  bear  our  discipline  along, 
then  we  should  feel  as  joints  and  sinews  to 
one  another,  then  we  should  be  united  as  fel- 
low labourers,  a  bundle  of  love,  and  these 
seasons  would  be  seasons  of  Divine  refresh- 
ment, and  renewal  of  strength.  But  we  are 
too  outward,  too  superficial  in  the  general  ; 
there  is  not  a  keeping  enough  in  these  meet- 
ings to  an  inward  attention,  and  some  (it  is  to 
be  feared)  handle  some  part  of  the  discipline 
with  unwashen  hands. 

The  world  seems  at  times  a  great  vacuum. 
Ye  that  keep  a  spiritual  diary,  when  ye  turn 
back  the  leaves  of  your  lives,  does  not  the 
stale  of  the  account  frighten  you  ?  Perhaps 
that  practice  is  an  incentive  to  care  and  dili- 
gence :  as  a  man  who  keeps  an  account  of  his 
daily  expenses,  is  apt  thereby  to  learn  to  prac- 
tice frugality  and  economy. 

R.  S. 

TO  THE  SADIE. 

Ballitore,  18th  of  Twelfth  month,  1781. 

My  dear  James, — I  received  thy  letter  in 
course,  and  am  well  pleased  that  ihou  art 
yoked  in  service.  I  know  it  is  humiliating  to 
be  the  object  of  scorn  and  censure,  but  the 
disciple  is  not  above  his  Masler,  nor  the  ser- 
vant above  his  Lord.  I  believe  it  is  right  that 
this  lliing  should  befall  ihee,  that  thou  might 
become  more  vile  and  base  in  thy  own  sight. 


With  all  thy  low  times,  arid  thy  complaining, 
language,  and  the  peculiarities  of  thy  trials  and  < 
provings,  thou  art  a  favoured  man,  and  if  it  be, 
not  thy  own  fault,  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  more' 
and  more  so.  Watch  and  be  sober.  Do  not 
be  carried  away  out  of  thy  own  sphere,  by  the 
vortex  of  another.  Do  not  allow  thyself  lib- 
erty according  to  the  liberty  of  another.  Keep 
to  thy  own  exercise,  wear  thy  own  concern, 
till  the  right  time  for  casting  it  off.  If  thou 
hast  a  little  burden  of  a  word  to  drop  in  the 
simplicity,  look  not  at  the  bulk  of  it,  but  at  its 
weight ;  drop  it  where  thou  thinks  it  best  so  to 
do,  and  then  bound  any  reflections  of  thy  own 
about  it.  If  thou  hast  done  well,  thou  wilt  be 
accepted,  and  feel  the  acceptance ;  if  otherwise, 
the  rod  and  reproof  in  thy  own  bosom  will 
give  wisdom  against  another  time,  and  thou 
wilt  not  be  as  a  child  left  to  himself,  which 
bringeth  his  mother  (the  church)  to  shame. 
The  account  of  your  progress  is  very  agree- 
able to  us  ;  I  doubt  not  but  Edith  will  fare 
much  the  better  for  having  none  but  striplings 
along  with  her.  The  supply  of  lesser  streams 
being  cut  off,  will  be  likely  to  attract  her  with 
stronger  necessity  to  the  Spring,  and  to  fix  her 
dwelling  beside  it.  There  has  been  too  much 
of  a  crying  out,  help,  help,  among  the  labour- 
ers, one  to  another,  instead  of  waiting  in  a 
sense  of  their  own  helplessness  for  the  help  of 
the  Lord  Almighty  ;  and  he  who  is  jealous  of 
his  own  honour,  and  sees  the  secret  movements 
of  the  heart,  has  not  blest  in  so  full  a  manner, 
nor  added  so  great  a  degree  of  his  own 
strength,  as  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the 
servant  had  entirely  looked  and  turned  to  him 
alone. 

R.  S. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Scattering  Effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Error. 

The  oneness  of  feeling  and  sentiment  among 
faithful  Friends,  respecling  the  lapse  from  ori- 
ginal Quakerism,  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
piece  written  by  Edward  Alexander,  inserted 
in  "The  Friend"  of  last  week.  He  speaks 
the  language  which  has  often  been  uttered  in 
this  land.  Those  who  give  support  to  the 
attempted  innovations,  seem  to  be  unwilling  to 
admit  there  is  any  difference  of  doctrine,  and 
assert  that  they  hold  no  sentiments  adverse  to 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  Society.  Why 
then  do  they  not  openly  avow  their  approba- 
tion of  the  testimony,  which  has  been  given 
forth  by  two  Yearly  Meetings,  against  the 
erroneous  opinions  set  afloat  in  England,  and 
thence  in  this  country  ?  What  is  there  to 
keep  alive  the  sensation  of  distance,  and  the 
want  of  cordial  fellowship  among  Friends? 
If  we  all  have  the  same  object,  and  the  same 
principles  to  maintain,  whal  necessity  is  there 
for  the  coldness,  and  the  shyness,  and  the  loss 
of  confidence,  that  keep  us  from  heartily  join- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  in  encourag- 
ing and  strengthening  one  another  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  work,  which  he  assigns  to  each  of 
his  devoted  children  1 

Edward  Alexander  observes:  "  h  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  enemy  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  endeavouring  lo  scatter  the  sheep, 
and  to  overthrow  the  faith  once  delivered  to 


the  saints,  in  three  ways,  viz. — to  lessen  our 
estimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  light  of 
Christ ;  to  set  the  Scriptures  above  the  Spirit 
by  which  they  were  given  forth  ;  and  to  lower 
the  standard  of  perfection.''''  Many  Friends 
in  this  country  have  felt  this  to  be  the  case, 
even  with  some  influential  persons,  and  others 
amongst  us. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  light  of 
Christ,  with  which  he  enlightens  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  by  which  man 
is  brought  to  see  his  fallen  condition,  is  not  held 
forth  by  some  and  practically  regarded  by  many 
as  it  was  by  our  early  Friends.  Much  is  said 
and  done,  and  very  properly,  to  promote  the 
reading  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
but  where  it  is  unaccompanied  with  the  faith  that 
we  must  come  to  live  under  the  government 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  alone  any  can  be 
made  men  of  God,  and  be  in  a  state  rightly  to 
profit  by  the  Scriptures,  there  is  a  gradual  slid- 
ing into  the  belief  that  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  almost  the  one  thing  needful,  by  which 
we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  By 
some  the  Scriptures  seem  to  be  made  the  foun- 
tain, and  the  Spirit,  limited  to  the  mere  appli- 
cation of  the  truths  contained  in  them,  as 
though  the  Spirit  did  not  in  this  day  immedi- 
ately open  to  the  soul  the  will  of  God,  and 
convey  Divine  life  and  power  to  it,  independent 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  the 
unchangeable  truths  contained  in  them, — or 
that  man  by  studying  and  applying  those  truths 
himself,  could  attain  to  the  saving  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Where  there  is  a  dereliction  of  the  immedi- 
ate guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  is  to 
be  known  by  all  true  believers  at  this  day  as 
it  was  in  the  primitive  apostolic  church,  though 
it  may  not  be  to  the  same  degree,  we  shall 
find  that  such  not  having  the  true  faith,  which 
is  the  saints'  victory  now  as  ever,  will  show 
the  consequence  of  forsaking  it,  in  not  main- 
taining fully  the  testimonies  of  Truth  in  life 
and  conversation,  and  then  they  will  plead  the 
impossibility  of  being  made  free  from  sin  in 
this  life,  just  as  the  professors  did  in  George 
Fox's  lime,  against  whom  he  declared.  And 
on  a  close  investigation  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
love  of  ease,  or  of  the  friendships  and  applause 
of  the  world,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  degene- 
racy which  has  so  lamentably  overspread 
numbers  under  our  name.  If  they  show  a  re- 
spect for  religion,  they  want  that  description 
which  imposes  few  or  no  crosses  and  restraints 
— that  they  may  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ  to  take  away  their  reproach,  and  yet 
that  their  profession  of  his  name  may  not  in- 
terfere with  their  friendships  with  worldly 
Christians,  or  bring  them  under  any  embar- 
rassments in  differing  from  those  around  them, 
out  of  regard  to  scruples  imposed  by  their 
religion.  Under  such  desires,  the  way  has 
been  open  to  receive  doctrines  which  the  car- 
nal mind  can  own  and  espouse;  and  as  there 
is  placed  an  enmity  between  the  two  seeds, 
those  who  love  this  easy  religion,  which  does 
not  crucify  the  carnal  mind,  will  be  opposed 
lo  the  true  cross-bearing  followers  of  a  suffer- 
ing Lord,  and  the  religion  of  the  narrow  way. 
Thus  the  unity  is  broken  ;  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  be  renewed,  until  there  is  a  forsaking 
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the  love  of  the  world,  and  reluming  to  the 
sanctifying  leligion  of  a  lowly  Saviour,  in- 
wardly revealed  to  the  soul.  Did  we  all  mind 
the  same  thing,  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and 
labour  to  support  the  same  blessed  cause  which 
the  Lord  gathered  us  out  of  the  different  pro- 
fessions, to  enlighten  and  lead  us  in  the  sup- 
port of,  there  would  be  no  division  and  aliena- 
tion of  fee  I  i  n  <r  amongst  us.  We  should  love 
as  brethren, — jealousies  could  not  exist  among 
us, — confidence  in  each  other  would  be  felt 
and  cherished, — tenderness  for  the  reputation  of 
others  would  close  our  ear  against  evil  insinu- 
ations, prejudicial  to  their  religious  standing, 
and  in  the  bond  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 
we  should  labour  harmoniously  for  the  honour 
of  Truth,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Let  those  who  have  striven  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, that  there  has  been  no  doctrinal  differ- 
ences among  us,  seriously  look  into  their  own 
hearts,  and  examine  whether  they  have  not  been 
drawn  to  give  their  strength  to  published  sen- 
timents, and  to  those  who  held  or  supported 
them,  which  the  Society  has  never  owned  as 
a  body  ;  let  them  consider  whether  the  coun- 
tenance they  have  given  to  these  principles 
and  their  abettors,  has  not  alienated  them 
from  brethren  conscientiously  opposed  to  these 
innovations,  and  thereby  wounded  their  own 
peace  and  comfort,  and  the  peace  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  whether  when  every  one  will  be 
judged  for  his  deeds,  they  can  hope  to  be  clear 
in  what  they  have  contributed,  to  mar  or  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  a  Society,  which  the 
Lord  gathered  for  his  own  service  and  praise. 
The  subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  it  behoves 
all  to  stand  open  to  the  convictions  of  the  light 
of  Christ,  that  we  may  be  favoured  with  a  true 
sight  of  our  condition,  whether  we  are  hum- 
ble, obedient  servants  of  the  ever-adorable 
Head  of  the  true  Church,  doing  his  will  and 
not  our  own,  and  being  made  instrumental  in 
his  hands  in  spreading  his  kingdom,  and  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  through- 
out the  Society. 


From  the  Panama  Herald,  Oct.  16. 

Destruction  of  a  Whale-Ship  by  a  Sperm  Whale. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  thrill- 
ing account  of  the  destruction  of  the  whale- 
ship  Ann  Alexander,  Captain  John  S.  Deblois, 
of  New  Bedford,  by  a  large  sperm  whale,  from 
the  lips  of  the  captain  himself,  who  arrived  in 
this  city  from  Paita,  on  Sunday  last,  in  the 
schooner  Providence.  A  similar  circumstance 
has  never  been  known  to  occur  but  once  in  the 
whole  history  of  whale-fishing,  and  that  was 
the  destruction  of  the  ship  Essex,  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  many  of 
our  readers  fully  remember.  We  proceed  to 
the  narrative  as  furnished  us  by  Capt.  Deblois, 
and  which  is  fully  authenticated  by  nine  of  the 
crew,  in  a  protest  under  the  seal  of  the  U.  S. 
Consul,  Alex.  Ruden,  Jr.,  at  Paita. 

The  ship  Ann  Alexander,  Capt.  S.  Deblois, 
sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  1st, 
1850,  for  a  cruise  in  the  South  Pacific,  for 
sperm  whale,  [laving  taken  about  501)  bar- 
rels of  oil  on  the  Atlantic,  the  ship  proceeded 
on   her  voyage  to  the  Pacific.    Nothing  of 


unusual  interest  occurred  until  when  passing 
Cap<;  Horn,  one  of  the  men,  named  Jackson 
Walker,  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  was  lost  over- 
board in  a  storm.  Reaching  the  Pacific,  she 
came  up  the  coast  and  stopped  at  Valdivia, 
Coast  of  Chili,  for  fresh  provisions,  and  on  the 
31st  of  March  last  she  called  at  Paita,  for  the 
purpose  of  shipping  a  man.  The  vessel  pro- 
ceeded on  her  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific. 

On  the  20th  of  August  last,  she  reached 
what  is  well  known  to  all  whalers  as  the  Off- 
Shore-Ground,  in  lat.  5  deg.  50  min,  South, 
Ion.  102  deg.  West.  In  the  morning  of  that 
day,  at  about  9  o'clock,  whales  were  discover- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood,  and  about  noon,  the 
same  day,  they  succeeded  in  making  fast  to 
one.  Two  boats  had  gone  after  the  whales — 
the  larboard  and  starboard — the  former  com- 
manded by  the  first  mate,  and  the  latter  by 
Captain  Deblois.  The  whale  which  they  had 
struck,  was  harpooned  by  the  larboard  boat. 
After  running  some  time,  the  whale  turned 
upon  the  boat,  and  rushing  at  it  with  tremen- 
dous violence,  lifted  open  its  enormous  jaws, 
and  taking  the  boat  in,  actually  crushed  it  into 
fragments  as  small  as  a  common-sized  chair  ! 
Captain  Deblois  immediately  pulled  for  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  with  the  starboard  boat, 
and  succeeded,  against  all  expectations,  in 
rescuing  the  whole  of  the  boat — nine  in  num- 
ber ! 

There  were  now  eighteen  men  in  the  star- 
board boat,  consisting  of  the  captain,  the  first 
mate,  and  the  crews  of  both  boats.  The 
frightful  disaster  had  been  witnessed  from  the 
ship,  and  the  waist-boat  was  called  into  readi- 
ness and  sent  to  their  relief.  The  distance 
from  the  ship  was  about  six  miles.  As  soon 
as  the  waist-boat  arrived,  the  crews  were  di- 
vided, and  it  was  determined  to  pursue  the 
same  whale,  and  make  another  attack  upon 
him.  Accordingly  they  separated,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  some  distance  from  each  other,  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  after  the  whale. 
In  a  short  time  they  came  up  to  him,  and 
prepared  to  give  him  battle.  The  waist-boat, 
commanded  by  the  first  mate,  was  in  advance. 
As  soon  as  the  whale  perceived  the  demon- 
stration being  made  upon  him,  he  turned  his 
course  suddenly,  and  making  a  tremendous 
dash  at  this  boat,  seized  it  with  his  wide-spread 
jaws,  and  crushed  it  into  atoms,  allowing  the 
men  barely  time  to  escape  his  vengeance,  by 
throwing  themselves  into  the  ocean. 

Captain  Deblois,  again  seeing  the  perilous 
condition  of  his  men,  at  the  risk  of  meeting  the 
same  fate,  directed  his  boat  to  hasten  to  their 
rescue,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing them  all  fiom  a  death  little  less  hoirible 
than  that  from  which  they  had  twice  so  nar- 
rowly escaped.  He  then  ordered  the  boat  to 
put  for  the  ship  as  speedily  as  possible;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  order  been  given  than  they 
discovered  the  monster  of  the  deep  making  to- 
ward them  with  his  jaws  widely  extended. 
Fortunately,  the  monster  came  up  and  passed 
them  at  a  short  distance.  The  boat  then 
made  her  way  to  the  ship,  and  they  all  got  on 
board  in  safely. 

After  reaching  the  ship  a  boat  was  despatch- 
ed for  the  oars  of  the  demolished  boats,  and  it 
was  determined  to  pursue  the  whale  with  the 


ship.  As  soon  as  the  boat  returned  with  the 
oars,  sail  was  set,  and  the  ship  proceeded  after 
the  whale.  In  a  short  time  she  overtook  him, 
and  a  lance  was  thrown  into  his  head.  The 
ship  passed  on  by  him,  and  immediately  after 
they  discovered  that  the  whale  was  making 
for  the  ship.  As  he  came  up  near  her,  they 
hauled  to  the  wind,  and  suffered  the  monster 
to  pass  her.  After  he  had  fairly  passed,  they 
kept  off  to  overtake  and  attack  him  again. 
When  the  ship  had  reached  within  about  fifty 
rods  of  him,  they  discovered  that  the  whale 
had  settled  down  deep  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  as  it  was  near  sundown,  they  con- 
cluded to  give  up  the  pursuit. 

Capt.  Deblois  was  at  this  time  standing  in 
the  night  heads  on  the  larboard  bow,  with 
craft  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  the  monster  a 
deadly  blow  should  he  appear,  the  ship  mov- 
ing about  five  knots;  when  working  on  the 
side  of  the  ship,  he  discovered  the  whale  rush- 
ing towards  her  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots ! 
In  an  instant  the  monster  struck  the  sliipwith 
tremendous  violence,  shaking  her  from  stem 
to  stern/  She  quivered  under  the  violence  of 
the  shock,  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock  ! 
Captain  Deblois  immediately  descended  into 
the  forecastle,  and  there,  to  his  horror,  discov- 
ered that  the  monster  had  struck  the  ship 
about  two  feet  from  the  keei,  abreast  the  fore- 
mast, knocking  a  great  hole  entirely  through 
her  bottom,  through  which  the  water  roared 
and  rushed  impetuously  !  Springing  to  the 
deck,  he  ordered  the  mate  to  cut  away  the 
anchors  and  get  the  cables  overboard,  to  keep 
the  ship  from  sinking,  as  she  had  a  large 
quantity  of  pig-iron  on  board.  In  doing  this, 
the  mate  succeeded  in  relieving  only  one  an- 
chor and  cable  clear,  the  other  having  been 
fastened  around  the  foremast.  The  ship  was 
then  sinking  rapidly.  The  captain  went  to 
the  cabin,  where  he  found  three  feet  of  water  ; 
he,  however,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  chro- 
nometer, sextant  and  chart.  Reaching  the 
decks,  he  ordered  the  boats  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  to  get  water  and  provisions,  as  the 
ship  was  keeling  over.  He  again  descended 
to  the  cabin,  but  the  water  was  rushing  in  so 
rapidly  that  he  could  procure  nothing.  He 
came  upon  deck,  ordered  all  hands  into  the 
boats,  and  was  the  last  himself  to  leave  the 
ship,  which  he  did  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  sea  and  swimming  to  the  nearest  boat ! 
The  ship  was  on  her  beam-ends,  her  topgal- 
lant yards  under  water.  They  then  pushed 
off  some  distance  from  the  ship,  expecting  her 
to  sink  in  a  very  short  time.  Upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  stores  they  had  been  able  to  save, 
he  discovered  that  they  had  only  twelve  quarts 
of  water,  and  not  a  mouthful  of  provisions  of 
any  kind  !  The  boats  contained  eleven  men 
each,  were  leaky,  and  night  coming  on,  they 
were  obliged  to  bail  them  all  night  to  keep 
them  from  sinking ! 

Next  day,  at  daylight,  they  returned  to  the 
ship,  no  one  daring  to  venture  on  board  but 
the  captain,  their  intention  being  to  cut  away 
the  masts,  and  fearful  that  the  moment  that 
the  masts  were  cut  away  the  ship  would  go 
down.  With  a  single  hatchet,  the  captain 
went  on  board,  cut  away  the  mast,  when  the 
ship  righted.    The  boats  then  came  up,  and 
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the  men,  by  the  sole  aid  of  spades,  cut  away 
the  chain  cable  from  around  the  foremast, 
which  got  the  ship  nearly  on  her  keel.  The 
men  then  tied  ropes  round  their  bodies,  got 
into  the  sea,  and  cut  a  hole  through  the  decks 
to  get  out  provisions.  They  could  procure 
nothing  but  about  five  gallons  of  vinegar  and 
twenty  pounds  of  wet  bread.  The  ship  threat- 
ened to  sink,  and  they  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
remain  by  her  longer,  so  they  set  sail  in  their 
boats  and  left  her. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  at  about  five  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  they  had  the  indescribable  joy  of  dis- 
cerning a  ship  in  the  distance.  They  made 
signal,  and  were  soon  answered,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  were  reached  by  the  good  ship 
Nantucket,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Capt.  Gibbs, 
who  took  them  all  on  board,  clothed  and  fed 
them,  and  extended  to  them  in  every  way  the 
greatest  possible  hospitality. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Captain  Gibbs  went 
to  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Ann  Alexander, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  procure  something 
from  her,  but  as  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
attempt  considered  dangerous,  he  abandoned 
the  project.  The  Nantucket  then  set  sail  for 
Paita,  where  she  arrived  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember,  and  where  she  landed  Captain  Deblois 
and  his  men.  Captain  Deblois  was  kindly 
and  hospitably  received  and  entertained  at 
Paita,  by  Captain  Bathurst,  an  English  gentle- 
man residing  there,  and  subsequently  took 
passage  on  board  the  schooner  Providence, 
Captain  Starbuck,  for  this  port,  arriving  here 
on  Sunday  last,  the  12th  inst. 

At  Paita,  Captain  Deblois  entered  his  pro- 
test at  the  U.  S.  Consulate,  which  was  authen- 
ticated by  the  following  officers  and  seamen, 
on  board  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  ;  the  two 
officers  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  having  shipped 
on  board  other  vessels:  Joseph  K.  Green,  first 
mate;  James  Smith,  third  do.;  John  Morgan, 
carpenter;  James  Riley,  cooper;  James  McRo- 
bert.>,  John  Smith,  William  Smith,  Henry  Reid, 
and  Charles  F.  Booth,  seamen. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BULMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  G3.) 

"Soon  after  writing  this  letter,  Thomas 
Bulman  thought  it  right  to  call  upon  some  of 
his  former  friends,  to  inform  them  why  he 
could  not  accept  the  invitations  which  they 
sometimes  sent  him,  to  meet  with  them  when 
they  had  the  company  of  any  of  their  most 
admired  preachers.  Much  conversation  seems 
to  have  ensued  under  a  feeling  of  Christian 
love  towards  each  other.  In  the  course  of  it, 
he  said,  '  I  have  now  got  a  more  pure  and  a 
more  noble  testimony  to  bear;'  doubtless 
meaning  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  1  and 
I  must  not  violate  this  noble  testimony.'  He 
commended  them  to  that  measure  of  Grace 
which  was  revealed  in  their  hearts;  and  both 
the  visiter  and  the  visited  seem  to  have  been 
melted  into  tenderness  for  each  other.  On 
taking  leave,  the  master  of  the  house  said  in 
much  love,  '  O  Thomas,  I  never  felt  the  like 
of  this,  I  think  we  can  never  part.'  A  sincere 
friendship  continued  to  exist  between  Thomas 
Bulman  and  this  individual  to  the  close  of  lile. 


The  name  of  this  worthy  and  venerable  man 
was  Thomas  Bowman;  he  died  at  Irthington 
on  the  13th  of  Sixth  month,  1823,  at  the  re- 
markable age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
years. 

"  At  a  subsequent  period  Thomas  Bulman 
was  brought  under  great  exercise  of  mind  on 
account  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  of  the  Me- 
thodist persuasion,  who  appeared  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Friends'  principles,  but 
through  fear  of  the  cross,  and  the  opposition 
of  his  family,  was  unfaithful  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  suffered  much  spiritual  loss,  and 
great  weakness  ensued.  But  through  all, 
Thomas  Bulman  seems  to  have  cherished  a 
sreat  regard  for  him,  and  to  have  laboured 
much  to  bring  him  into  a  slate  of  acquiescence 
to  the  Lord's  will.  The  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  this  individual. 

"  Irthington,  28th  of  First  mo.,  1781. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — 

"  In  love  to  thy  soul  I  am  constrained  to 
address  thee.  Often  has  my  mind  been  pain- 
ed on  thy  account,  believing  thou  ait  stumb- 
ling at  that  which,  if  submitted  to,  would  bring 
salvation  to  thy  soul,  even  the  cross  of  Christ, 
the  power  of  God.  Thou  art  neglecting  that 
which  has  been  my  greatest  blessing  ;  and  now 
it  appears,  thou  art  looking  outwardly  for 
Christ,  after  the  lo  heres,  and  the  lo  theres! 
O,  my  friend,  turn  inward,  know  Christ  with- 
in, the  hope  of  glory  :  there  behold  Him  who 
sits  as  a  refiner  with  fire,  and  as  a  fuller  with 
soap,  to  purge  away  all  thy  dross  and  tin.  O, 
mind  the  pointings  and  leadings  of  that  Divine 
Guide,  which  it  was  promised  should  be  with 
the  followeis  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Let  thy  obedience  keep  pace  with  knowledge, 
and  whatever  is  made  manifest  to  ihee  as  a 
duty,  do  it  with  all  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no 
work  nor  device  in  the  grave  whither  we  are 
all  hastening.  O,  my  friend,  look  not  at  the 
difficulty  of  any  duty  thou  mayst  be  called  to, 
but  look  at  the  strength  of  Him  who  calls  thee 
to  it,  and  he  will  enable  thee  to  go  through 
every  trying  circumstance,  and  bring  thee  safe 
upon  the  banks  of  deliverance,  where  thou 
mayst  sing  to  thy  well-beloved,  who  is  altoge- 
ther lovely,  and  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousand. 
E3ut  I  say  unto  thee  again,  look  into  thine  own 
heart;  for  there  must  the  work  be  wrought: 
for  the  end  of  all  means  is  to  direct  men  lo 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory.  It  was  said 
of  the  law,  that  that  was  only  as  a  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ.  Beware  of  seek- 
ing him  in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  ; 
turn  to  the  revelation  of  his  Spirit  in  the  secret 
of  thy  own  heart,  for  it  is  there  that  he  mani- 
fests himself;  there  he  is  waiting  to  be  gra- 
cious to  the  panting  soul." 

"The  experience  which  Thomas  Bulman 
entreated  his  friend,  in  the  preceding  letter,  to 
seek  after,  is  doubtless  that,  which  Christ 
urged  upon  his  disciples,  when  he  said,  '  Abide 
in  me  and  I  in  you.'  This  glorious  privilege 
he  also  asked  for  his  disciples,  when  in  solemn 
prayer  to  his  Father  he  used  the  words,  '  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one.'  This  he  declared  shall  be  the 
privilege  of  those  who  have  his  words  or  com- 
mandments and  keep  them,  even  that  he  will 


love  them  and  manifest  himself  to  them  ;  and 
that  the  Father  will  also  love  them,  and,  with 
the  Son,  will  take  up  his  abode  with  them. 
The  apostle  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Colossians, 
speaks  of  this  privilege  as  '  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  this  mystery,'  which  he  says,  4  is 
Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.'  John  xv. 
4  ;  xiv.  21—23  ;  xvii.  22,  23.    Col.  i.  27. 

"The  individual  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed,  shrank  from  taking  up  the  cross 
according  to  his  own  convictions  of  duty  and 
joining  Friends,  though  still  feeling  great  love 
to  them,  until  at  length  he  was  laid  upon  a 
sick  bed.  Here  he  was  visited  by  Thomas 
Bulman,  who  told  him,  he  believed  this  sick- 
ness would  be  unto  death,  and  this  proved  to 
be  the  case.  It  appears  that  the  sick  man 
made  a  request  on  this  occasion,  that  he  might 
be  buried  amongst  Friends,  but  his  own  family 
were  much  against  it.  Thomas  Bulman's 
kind  intercession  however  prevailed  ;  for  after 
representing  to  them,  that  the  dying  man's 
desire  was  still  towards  Friends,  although  he 
had  not  been  faithful  in  giving  up  to  his  duty 
in  joining  them,  he  said,  that  as  this  was  ihe 
last  and  only  testimony  that  the  dying  man 
could  bear  to  the  Truth,  he  trusted  they  would 
submit,  and  that  his  request  might  be  complied 
with,  and  the  few  hours  he  had  to  live,  might 
be  peaceful.  After  some  more  conversation 
the  family  gave  way;  and  when  all  was  over, 
the  remains  of  the  halting  man  were  decently 
interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground  at  Hether- 
side." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIEND, 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1851. 


By  the  accounts  which  we  have  received 
and  published  of  the  proceedings  of  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  our 
readers  will  have  observed,  that  those  meetings 
have  received  and  adopted  a  report  from  the 
Conference  that  met  in  Baltimore  last  Fifth 
month,  containing,  as  we  are  informed,  grave 
accusations  against  Philadelphia  and  Ohio 
Yearly  Meetings,  which  the  committees  then 
met,  appear  to  have  thought  they  had  autho- 
rity to  make,  and  those  Yearly  Meetings  re- 
spectively the  right  to  confirm. 

If  our  recollection  is  coirect,  the  minute  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  forwarded  in  their 
epistle  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1849,  proposing  the  appointment  of  Commit- 
tees of  Conference  by  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
states  the  object  in  view  to  be  the  restoration 
of  that  unity  and  Christian  fellowship  which 
formerly  characterized  the  Society,  the  office 
of  peace-makers  having  been  seen  to  be  an 
inteiesting  one,  and  still  having  the  promise 
applied  to  it,  that  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  It  was  also  explicitly  stated, 
that  the  proceeding  was  to  be  "  without  any 
thing  binding  on  the  Yearly  Meetings:"  of 
course  those  Yearly  Meetings  that  did  not  see 
their  way  lo  unite  in  Ihe  measure  and  appoint 
representatives,  and  therefore  took  no  part  in 
ihe  Conference,  could  in  no  way  be  subject  lo 
its  conclusions.    The  Conference  by  its  for- 
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mer  document,  (for  the  present  is  a  second, 
and  Indiana  and  Baltimore  have  appointed 
their  committees  for  a  third  meeting,)  appears 
to  have  been  very  solicitous  to  point  out  and 
enforce  the  independence  of  the  respective 
Yearly  Meetings,  giving  it  as  their  united  be- 
lief, "  that  it  is  essential  for  us  clearly  to  un- 
derstand and  inviolably  to  sustain  the  rights 
that  belong  to  distinct  Yearly  Meetings."  It 
therefore  distinctly  sets  forth  the  errors  into 
which  if  a  Yearly  Meeting  falls,  it  says,  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  may  "  extend  to  it  brotherly 
entreaty  or  admonition  for  its  restoration." 
These  errors  are,  manifesting  "  unsoundness  in 
Christian  faith" — promulgating  "views  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  professed  by 
Friends,"  or  not  maintaining  "  our  Christian 
testimonies."  According  then  to  the  "  solemn 
testimony"  of  the  Conference,  every  Yearly 
Meeting  that  maintains  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  Society,  is  an  indepen- 
dent body,  and  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  co-ordinate  body  ;  and  as  a 
meeting  cannot  delegate  powers  to  its  commit- 
tee which  it  does  not  itself  possess,  the  com- 
mittees of  those  meetings  which  chose  to  hold 
a  conference,  are  bound  to  confine  their  delib- 
erations and  action  to  their  own  immediate 
concerns ;  unless  some  one  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  has  manifested  unsoundness  in  some 
of  the  particulars  mentioned,  in  which  case 
brotherly  entreaty  and  admonition  might  be 
extended. 

Alter  a  proposition  for  so  peace-making 
an  object  as  came  from  New  York,  and 
with  such  a  declaration  made  by  the  Con- 
ference itself,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the 
latter  body  has  been  chiefly  occupied  upon 
the  affairs  of  two  Yearly  Meetings  not  repre- 
sented in  it,  and  which  had  not  submitted  their 
concerns  to  it  for  examination.  Where,  we 
would  ask  in  all  kindness,  did  that  joint  com- 
mittee derive  the  authority  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  acts  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  to  issue  an  Address  to  the  So- 
ciety at  large  condemning  those  bodies'?  and 
that,  in  their  absence,  and  without  their  hav- 
ing in  any  way  submitted  their  proceedings  to 
the  notice  or  judgment  of  the  Conference  1 
The  committee  does  not  express  even  a  suspi- 
cion that  either  Philadelphia  or  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  has  manifested  unsoundness  in  the 
faith,  the  principles  or  the  testimonies  of  the 
Society;  and  unless  they  had,  according  to 
their  own  testimony,  no  meeting  has  a  right 
unasked  to  meddle  with  their  transactions. 
The  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  unauthorized 
by  the  Constitution  and  usages  of  the  Society, 
has  produced  much  of  the  difficulty  we  are 
suffering  under  in  this  country.  Friends  un- 
derstand their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and 
have  always  viewed  with  jealousy  every  at- 
tempt of  government  to  infringe  those  rights. 
No  less  necessary  is  it  that  they  should  nar- 
rowly watch  the  beginning  and  advance  of  an 
ecclesiastical  domination  by  which  the  inde- 
pendent rights,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  respective  Yearly  Meetings  may 
be  invaded  and  finally  destroyed.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  organization  of  our  religious 
Society,  or  in  the  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment that  it  has  recognized,  that  gives  four 


Yearly  Meetings  the  right  or  the  power  to 
legislate  by  their  committees  or  otherwise,  for 
two  others.  If  four  may  assume  this  power, 
then  two  may  do  likewise  ;  and  in  such  a  state 
of  things  what  would  become  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  Society  1  There  would  be 
continued  collision  destructive  of  all  peace  and 
unity  ;  and  the  present  attempt  to  assume  such 
a  prerogative,  we  greatly  fear  will,  if  per- 
sisted in,  totally  defeat  the  ostensible  object  for 
which  the  Conference  was  appointed.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  disciplinary  provision  that 
recognizes  the  holding  of  General  Confer- 
ences.  Serious  doubts  were  felt  in  1828,  in 
relation  to  the  influence  which  such  assem- 
blages might  exert,  and  when  the  committees 
appointed  for  the  purpose  met  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant in  that  year,  inasmuch  as  one  or  more 
Yearly  Meetings  had  not  appointed  representa- 
tives, those  who  convened  declined  proceeding 
in  the  transaction  of  business;  and  in  1830 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  released  its  com- 
mittee, and  took  no  further  part  in  the  measure. 
Even  in  the  setting  up  of  a  new  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, an  act  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Society,  other  Yearly  Meetings  do  not  appoint 
committees  to  unite  in  deliberating  and  decid- 
ing upon  the  measure,  unless  called  on  so  to 
do  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  within  whose  limits 
the  proposed  meeting  is  to  be  established  ;  and 
certainly  it  would  be  no  less  proper  and  be- 
coming, for  any  four  Yearly  Meetings  which 
might  have  met  to  confer  on  their  own  affairs, 
to  wait  until  applied  to,  before  they  undertook 
to  decide  for  another — their  equal  in  all  re- 
spects— that  it  should  write  epistles  to  one  or 
to  another,  or  receive  and  own  ministers  with 
whom  it  could  not  unite. 

The  document  last  issued  by  the  Confer- 
ence, is,  we  understand,  in  the  form  of  an 
Address  to  Friends  at  large,  and  in  a  little 
time,  may  be  sent  into  all  the  families  of  those 
Yearly  Meetings  that  adopt  it;  the  natural 
effect  of  which  will  be,  to  implant  a  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  their  members  against  Phila- 
delphia and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings;  and  in- 
stead of  promoting  harmony  and  peace,  it 
must  almost  inevitably  tend  to  alienate,  and 
separate  Friends  one  from  another.  We  can- 
not but  look  upon  this  as  a  most  unwise  pro- 
cedure, altogether  unwarranted  by  any  rule 
or  precedent,  uncalled  for  by,  and  unadapt- 
ed  to  any  circumstances  that  have  occurred 
in  the  Society,  and  fraught  with  jeopardy 
to  the  union  of  the  whole  body.  However 
it  may  be  attempted  to  conceal  or  deny  it, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  feelings  of 
disunity  which  so  sorrowfully  affect  Friends 
both  in  England,  and  in  our  own  land,  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  erroneous  senti- 
ments published  abroad  in  the  works  of  per- 
sons occupying  the  station  of  ministers  in 
England  ;  and  since  the  decided  stand  made 
against  them  by  meetings  and  individuals,  a 
number  of  members  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
have,  directly  or  indirectly  supported  those 
sentiments,  their  authors,  and  one  another,  in 
opposition  to  those  bodies,  and  Friends  who 
have  openly  declared  against  them. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
the  document  now  put  forth  by  the  Confer- 
ence, as  well  as  its  former  one,  goes  to  sup- 


port the  abettors  of  those  unsound  sentiments, 
and  to  condemn  and  lay  waste  if  possible,  those 
meetings  which  have  disowned  and  testified 
against  those  sentiments.  We  most  sincerely 
desire  that  Friends  everywhere  will  pause  and 
seriously  weigh  the  consequences  before  they 
make  any  further  attempt  to  promulgate  a  de- 
nunciation of  their  brethren,  who  have  stood 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Society,  lest  it 
lead  to  the  entire  disruption  of  the  bands  that 
hold  the  Yearly  Meetings  together.  The 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  as 
promulgated  by  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn  and  Pen- 
ington,  are  precious  to  a  large  portion  of  its 
members  in  this  land,  as  also  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  any  measure  which  appears  to 
them  either  designed,  or  likely  to  maintain  a 
cause  or  a  party  that  impugns  those  doctrines 
or  testimonies,  must  be  viewed  with  great 
jealousy,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  resisted  with 
firmness  and  steadiness. 

In  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Society  is  involved,  there  must  be  more 
individual  faithfulness,  more  willingness  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  endeavouring  to 
wait  upon  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
fervently  seek  for  his  gracious  interposition  to 
anoint  afresh  the  blinded  eye,  and  to  soften 
with  his  love  the  heart  that  has  been  estranged 
from  brethren  who  have  perilled  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  and  comfort  in  our  religious 
Society,  in  order  that  they  might  maintain  a 
firm  testimony  against  error,  and  for  the  Truth 
which  the  Lord  raised  us  up  as  a  people  to 
advocate  in  the  earth.  There  has  been  no 
just  cause  of  uneasiness  given  by  Philadelphia 
or  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  course  they 
have  pursued  ;  and  if  all  were  united  in  the 
effort  made  against  the  unsound  sentiments 
attempted  to  be  fastened  on  the  Society,  and 
against  the  inroads  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
we  might  confidently  look  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony  and  peace  throughout  our  borders. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  for  Isaac  Mit- 
chell, $2,  vol.  24.  Thomas  Lee,  $2,  vol.  25.  Joseph 
Matlack,  $2,  vol.  25.  S.  Hobson,  agent,  for  William 
Mott,  S3,  to  52,  vol.  24.  Charles  Lippincott,  and  Amy 
C.  Hoopes,  each  $2,  vol.  25.  James  Austin,  agent, 
Nantucket,  for  M.  Gardner,  P.  Mitchell,  M.  S.  Pad- 
dock, A.  G.  Coffin,  F.  Arthur,  J.  Paddock,  E.  A.  East- 
on,  J.  B.  Swain,  D.  Ray,  J.  Boadle,  A.  Barney,  E. 
Mitchell,  Friends'  B.  House,  B.  Gardner,  J.  Austin, 
C.  C.  Hussey,  J.  Munroe,  D.  G.  Hussey,  G.  Hussey, 
S.  Swift,  B.  M.  Hussey,  and  M.  Dingman,  each  $2, 
vol.  25.  David  Stanton,  agent,  for  G.  Tatum,  Jr.,  $2, 
vol.  24,  K.  Doudna,  E.  Bundy,  and  R.  H.  Smith,  each 
$2,  vol.  25,  and  E.  Williams,  $4,  vols.  24  and  25.  John 
W.  Smith,  $2,  vol.  25.  Cyrus  Cooper,  S2,  vol.  24.  P. 
P.  Dunn,  for  himself,  E.  Reeves,  and  L.  M.  Benett, 
each  $2,  vol.  25.  Mark  Willits,  agent,  for  himself, 
J.  Hoyle,  P.  Wood,  J.  M 'Grail,  J.  W.  M'Grew,  S. 
Purviance,  each  $2,  vol.  25. 


Married,  on  5th  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Wood- 
bury, N.  J.,  John  M.  Saunders,  of  that  place,  to  Sarah 
M.,  daughter  of  Myles  Snowdon,  late  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  37th 
year  of  her  age,  Jane  Pusey  ;  a  member  of  London 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
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From  Littell's  Living  Age. 

Visit  to  Howe's  Cave. 

(Concluded  from  page  66.) 

But  we  have  still  four  miles  of  hard  walking 
before  us,  and  we  must  not  tarry.  Soon  alter 
leaving  the  boat  we  are  confronted  by  a  pile 
of  immense  angular  rocks,  thrown  loosely  to- 
gether, and  rising  upward  of  a  hundred  feet. 
This  difficult  pass  is  inevitable.  We  can  nei- 
ther go  beneath  it  nor  around  it.  We  are 
obliged  to  pick  our  upward  way  cautiously 
and  slowly.  Every  step  is  a  study  ;  every 
foot  of  advance  is  a  conquest.  For  the  rocks 
are  wet  and  slippery.  They  are  inlersticed 
with  yawning  chasms.  A  mis-step  might  end 
in  the  splash  of  a  bruised  body  deep  down 
where  the  sullen  waters  complain  in  the  dark. 
It  was  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  our  party 
toiling  in  a  line  over  these  weary  rocks,  each 
surrounded  by  his  little  space  of  lamp-light. 
Seldom  was  a  word  spoken.  Now  and  then 
a  loose  rock  would  slip  from  its  perch,  and, 
after  bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  harsh  grating  thunders,  would  find 
its  wet  grave  in  the  current  below.  We  be- 
gan now  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  our 
undertaking.  The  excitement  of  the  first 
three  miles  had  evaporated  ;  an  enlarged  con- 
ception of  the  grandeur  of  the  cavern  super- 
added itself  to  our  sense  of  weariness,  and 
made  us  solemn  and  mute.  It  was,  in  one 
sense,  a  Sabbath-day's  journey — that  solemn 
climbing  of  the  "Rocky  Mountains!"  The 
sermon  preached  by  the  stones,  and  the  com- 
pact darkness,  and  the  funeral  waters,  told  in 
the  words,  but  with  more  than  the  eloquence, 
of  Massillon,  that  "  God  only  is  great !" 

At  the  summit  of  these  rocks  was  a  plat- 
form— welcome  to  our  tired  feet — which  served 
as  an  ante-room  to  various  side-chambers, 
each  curious  and  peculiar.  These  we  had  not 
time  to  visit. 

The  sermon  of  the  rocks  did  not  deter  us 
from  violating  the  sanctuary  in  which  it  was 
preached.  We  had  come  to  geologize  as  well 
as  to  adore,  and  had  brought  our  hammers 
and  baskets  with  us,  as  well  as  our  hearts  and 
ears.  We  turned  iconoclasts  in  a  twinkling, 
and  broke  the  images  of  the  temple  to  which 
but  a  moment  before  we  were  paying  devout 
homage.  We  atoned  dearly  for  the  sacrilege. 
While  we  were  wasting  the  time  in  cool  specu- 


lation over  the  anatomy  of  a  shattered  stalac- 
tite, the  angry  waters  beneathus  were  gather- 
ing for  revenge. 

The  descent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  again 
brought  us  alongside  the  Styx.  By  this  time 
we  were  thirsty  as  well  as  tired.  The  water 
was  cool,  clear,  and  inviting.  Like  Gideon's 
picked  men  of  old,  we  lapped  it  with  the 
tongue,  as  a  dog'lappeth,  putting  the  hand  to 
the  mouth. 

Howe  hurried  us  onward,  for  reasons  which 
we  afterward  understood,  and  we  soon  reach- 
ed the  "  Winding  Way,"  which,  on  several 
accounts,  is  the  most  singular  locality  in  the 
cavern.  It  is  formed  by  a  narrow  fissure  in 
the  solid  lime-stone,  and  has  a  smooth,  dry 
under-foot.  The  sides  of  the  fissure  are  thick- 
ly and  deeply  indented.  The  indents  answer 
to  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  a  steel-trap,  so 
that,  while  passing  through  it,  one  keeps  dodg- 
ing from  right  to  left,  and  back  again  cease- 
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lessly.  There  is  no  visible  roof  to  the  Wind- 
ing Way;  but  a  lamp  held  over  the  head  dis- 
closes, here  and  there,  a  rocky  wedge,  caught 
in  the  teeth  of  this  stupendous  trap,  and  threat- 
ening ruin  to  those  beneath.  A  sight  of  one 
of  these  wedges,  apparently  just  tottering  to  its 
fall,  quickened  our  steps  with  something  like 
a  general  shudder.  Beyond  this  passage  there 
is  an  immense  circular  room,  so  lofty,  it  is 
said,  that  a  rocket  has  been  thrown  up  with- 
out reaching  its  ceiling.  The  entrance  to 
this  rotunda  was  so  nearly  filled  with  water 
that  our  guide  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt 
going  further.  Thinking,  doubtless,  that  stu- 
dents ought  to  be  fond  of  meditation,  he  bade 
us  be  seated  in  a  circle,  and  to  forbear  talk- 
ing. He  then  extinguished  the  lamps,  and 
for  five  eternal,  voiceless  minutes,  we  were 
entombed  in  a  darkness  so  profound,  that  one 
of  the  party  ventured  the  opinion  that  char- 
coal would  make  a  white  mark  !  We  were 
six  miles  from  the  sunshine,  and  so  pleasant 
was  the  relighting  of  the  lamps,  that  we  show- 
ered blessings  on  the  man  that  invented 
Lucifer-matches. 

At  this  point  the  ceiling  of  the  cave  was 
quite  low,  and  covered  with  autographs  and 
classic  symbols,  done  in  lamp-smoke,  which 
showed  that  undergraduates  had  been  here 
before  us,  and  that  their  college  feelings  had 
survived  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  characters  Sigma  Phi,  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  Psi-Upsilon,  &c,  were  trying  hard 
to  out-smoke  each  other  ;  and  here,  as  else- 
where, it  is  hard  to  tell  which  carried  the 
night.  These  Greek  characters  were  a  tough 
mystery  to  Howe.  They  troubled  him  more 
than  Geology.  He  would  have  them  repeated, 
once  and  again.  I  could  notice  that  his  lips 
were  busy  the  while,  as  if  he  was  trying  to 
fix  them  in  his  memory. 


Our  steps  were  turned  toward  the  daylight. 
We  had  soon  wriggled  through  the  Winding 
Way,  and  were  near  the  further  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Before  commencing  the 
ascent,  our  guide  told  us  that  the  water  had 
risen  twelve  inches.  He  had  climbed  but  a 
few  rods,  when  a  dull  splurge,  a  cry,  and  a 
struggle  in  the  current  arrested  his  attention. 
"  Hold  on,  guide!  and  help  your  friends.  S. 
has  lost  his  lamp!"  Howe  turned  back  with 
hasty  strides,  evidently  vexed  and  alarmed. 
His  agitation  and  words  convinced  us  of  what 
we  were  before  ignorant,  that  our  return  was 
attended  with  real  danger.  "Them. in  who 
drops  his  lamp  is  a  madman.  It  should  be 
the  last  thing  surrendered  in  such  a  fix  as 
ours."  S.  needed  his  lamp  more  than  any  other 
one  of  the  party.  He  was  a  pale,  short-sight- 
ed student  from  New  York,  whose  steps  had 
seldom  encountered  any  worse  impediment 
than  a  crack  in  the  flag  stones  in  Broadway. 
He  was  now  taken  under  Howe's  immediate 
care  in  the  van  of  the  party,  and  again  we 
moved  upward.  The  summit  was  safely  pass- 
ed, and  the  hither  side  of  the  rocks  was  nearly 
left  behind,  when  there  was  another  splurge,  a 
cry,  and  a  struggle.  This  time  our  oracle  in 
geology  had  fallen — he  of  the  hammer,  and 
the  carpet-bag  full  of  rocks.  The  image- 
breaker  of  the  sanctuary  was  getting  his 
retribution. 

He  remembered  that  a  lamp  was  worth  more 
than  a  limb,  and  by  clinging  to  the  former 
both  were  disabled.  He  held  fast  to  his  lamp, 
but  could  not  keep  it  from  the  water.  It  was 
quenched,  and  filled  with  oil's  inveterate  ene- 
my. His  knee  struck  upon  a  sharp  cliff,  and 
the  wound  was  severe.  Matters  were  now 
growing  serious.  There  were  two  lampless 
adventurers,  where  light  was  literally  life; 
one  half-blind  and  the  other  a  cripple.  Howe 
found  it  easier  to  get  out  of  his  patience  than 
out  of  his  cavern.  He  gave  us  a  round  scold- 
ing ;  bade  us  keep  close  together,  and  be-bro- 
ther  each  other  as  well  as  we  could  with  light 
and  assistance. 

At  the  hither  base  of  the  rocks  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  stream.  Howe  declared 
that  the  water  had  risen  two  feet,  and  on  feel- 
ing for  his  plank  bridge,  it  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  current.  There  was  no  time  to 
lose.  He  gave  a  spring  and  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank,  prostrate  in  a  soft  bed  of  mud. 

We  followed  him  as  well  as  we  could  ;  some 
falling  into  the  water,  and  all  of  us  getting 
goodly  bemired.  Then  followed  a  mile  of 
dreary  and  tedious  pilgrimage.  Sometimes, 
like  Christian  in  the  Valley  of  Shadows,  we 
were  walking  upon  a  path  with  the  edge  turn- 
ed up,  and  deep  chasms  on  either  side;  some- 
times we  were  crossing  narrow  bridges  with 
two  feet  of  rushing  water  above  them  ;  some- 
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times  we  were  clinging  (o  the  sides  of  preci- 
pices, like  Shakspeare's  samphire-gatherers, 
feeling  that  sense  of  danger  which  sublimes 
the  breathless  moment. 

It  was  a  glad  time  when  we  reached  the  Sty- 
gian Lake,  and  Charon's  occupation  came 
again.  The  old  mud-scow  was  a  floating 
palace.  For  the  world,  we  would  not  founder 
so  precious  a  craft  :  so  we  threw  ourselves 
heels  uppermost  to  drain  our  boots.  Then  we 
sprang  aboard,  and  as  the  boat  parted  her 
moorings,  we  all  sang  the  Canadian  boat- 
song  : 

Row,  brothers  row  ;  the  stream  runs  fast ; 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  daylight  is  past. 

The  song  appeared  to  have  been  wriiten  for 
the  very  place,  and  the  very  hour.  As  our 
voices  rose  wild  and  strong,  mingled  in  the 
roar  of  the  near  waterfall,  and  were  sent  back 
to  us  from  a  thousand  echoing  vaults  and 
secret  chambers,  our  hardships  were  all  for- 
gotten, and  the  voyage  was  one  of  unmixed 
enjoyment. 

Our  spirits  kept  their  elevation  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Harlem  Tunnel.  This 
passage  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  not  more  than 
five  feet  square.  On  entering  the  cave,  we 
had  passed  the  Tunnel  on  stones  thinly  cover- 
ed with  water.  Now  the  stream  had  risen  so 
high  that  there  was  only  a  foot  of  space  be- 
tween its  surface  and  the  roof  of  the  passage. 
Howe  drew  near  to  the  opening,  and  so  held 
his  lamp  that  we  could  clearly  see  the  torrent 
rushing  through  the  Tunnel.  "  There,"  said 
he,  "  we  must  either  wade  through  that  pas- 
sage or  retrace  our  steps  and  pass  the  night 
on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  The 
water  was  fast  rising,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
would  fill  the  Tunnel.  Before  us  were  a  warm 
supper,  dry  bedding,  daylight,  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts. Behind  us,  darkness,  hunger,  cold, 
wet  rocks,  and  a  fearful  looking-for  of  death 
by  flood  or  precipice.  We  gave  the  "  on- 
ward" word,  and  followed  our  leader.  The 
passage  was  well  nigh  a  tragic  affair,  yet  we 
managed  to  extract  fun  from  it,  notwithstand- 
ing. We  had  only  to  look  well  after  our 
lights,  avoid  butting  the  rocks  with  our  fore- 
heads, and  the  rest  was  simple  wading.  The 
passage  of  the  Tunnel  was  the  last  of  our  dif- 
ficulties. We  drained  our  boots,  and  pressed 
forward  without  obstruction.  We  might  have 
been  a  hundred  rods  from  the  entrance,  when 
our  eyes  were  greeted  with  a  soft,  pale-blue 
light,  which  grew  larger,  and  whiter,  and 
warmer,  as  we  advanced,  until  our  lamps  be- 
came dim,  and  we  were  again  bathed  with  the 
glad  and  yellow  sunshine.  We  emerged  from 
the  earth's  bowels  just  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
go  down.  A  recent  shower  had  hung  the  for- 
est trees  with  heavy  water-beads,  and  below 
us  rolled  the  Cobleskill  with  a  swollen  and 
turbid  flood.  The  next  two  hours  were  filled 
up  with  the  shifting  of  garments,  the  restoring 
of  complexions  damaged  by  Iamp-smoke,  the 
drying  of  watches  and  bank-bills,  and  the 

quenching  of  hunger.    Dr.  E  's  elbow 

was  glad  to  be  released  from  a  basket  of  Ara- 
gonite,  weighing  some  fifty  pounds,  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  Winding  Way.  Howe 
held  a  special  thanksgiving  at  his  fiddle's 


escape  from  the  underground  deluge  ;  while 
there  lingered  in  all  hearts, 

A  deep  feeling',  like  the  moan 
Of  wearied  ocean,  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  one  of  his  well-known  odes,  Horace  cele- 
brates his  escape  from  the  wiles  of  a  treacher- 
ous mistress,  by  saying  that  she  has  "  sus- 
pended dripping  garments  to  the  potent  god  of 
the  deep."  I  have  done  likewise.  I  had  the 
simplicity  to  believe  that  there  could  be  nothing 
deceitful,  or  dangerous,  or  unamiable,  about  a 
cavern.  1  have  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons that  will  prove  the  contrary  :  "  Suspendi 
uvida  vestimenta." 

A  Colony  of  Canaries, 

In  Welling,  Kent,  some  dozen  miles  from 
our  modern  Babylon,  lives  in  delightful  seclu- 
sion Henry  Wollaston,  a  gentleman  amateur 
in  the  matter  of  canaries.  Immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  dwelling-house  is  an  ample 
shrubbery,  beautifully  laid  out  on  every  side, 
and  comprising  dwarf  and  tall  trees  of  nearly 
every  kind.  To  the  left,  immediately  beyond 
the  flower-garden,  and  in  a  shady  corner,  is  a 
sheet  of  water,  the  trees  overhanging  which 
have  a  very  picturesque  effect.  This  roman- 
tic spot  is  "  peopled"  by  canaries  of  all  hues, 
flying  about  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
building  their  nests  in  every  imaginable  entic- 
ing spot,  and  feeding  their  young  ones  imme- 
diately under  your  eye;  using  all  the  famili- 
arity of  welcome  guests,  which  they  really 
are. 

To  describe  the  effect  produced  by  this 
pretty,  this  unusual  sight,  is  impossible.  The 
forms  of  the  birds,  their  square  and  forked 
tails,  peculiarity  of  flight,  and  other  hitherto 
unrecognized  habits,  are  alike  remarkable. 
Nor  are  the  garden,  park,  and  shrubberies 
tenanted  by  canaries  only.  There  are  in  ad 
dition  the  usual  number  of  nightingales,  black- 
birds,  thrushes,  robins,  and  other  tribes — all 
domesticated  here.  Such  a  union  of  happy 
voices  was  scarcely  ever  before  listened  to. 
The  musical  powers  of  the  canary,  heard  in 
an  open  field,  park,  wood,  or  garden,  are  as 
novel  as  they  are  beautiful.  When  thus  free, 
this  bird  is  heard  to  perfection;  for  he,  like 
every  other  bird  in  confinement,  feels  under 
some  degree  of  restraint,  and  in  a  cage  sings 
as  much  from  habit  as  from  any  other  motive. 
Not  so  when  at  liberty.  During  my  stay  I 
examined  every  thing  ;  I  pried  into  all  the 
nests,  and  counted  the  eggs.  Also  took  a 
peep  at  the  young  callow  nestlings,  in  the 
trees;  some  of  them  only  recently  clad  with 
the  shell  of  the  egg.  Then  I  whistled  to  the 
sitting  mothers,  and  industrious  papas,  busily 
engaged  in  search  of  food  for  their  offspring. 

This  and  all  other  convenient  luxuries  are 
placed  in  a  large  cage  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lawn,  with  a  private  door  of  entrance  and  exit, 
made  so  as  to  open  or  close  at  a  minute's  no- 
tice. This  is  an  admirable  contrivance.  In 
the  green  house,  on  one  side  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  a  large,  deep,  and  comparatively  narrow 
cage,  fitted  up  with  perches,  &c,  is  erected 
close  to  the  side  window.  At  the  top  outside, 
is  a  small  opening,  like  the  entrance  to  a  bee- 


hive, but  of  course  larger.  Immediately  op- 
posite, and  parallel  with  this,  the  branch  or 
stem  of  a  tree  has  been  trained  from  the  wall. 
This  acts  as  a  perch.  The  roaming  birds, 
when  they  wish,  alight  here,  and  go  in  and 
out  ad  libitum.  It  was  built  for  their  use  in 
case  of  any  sudden  inclement  weather  coming 
on  ;  and  is  now  and  then  used  by  the  birds  as 
a  temporary  resort  under  such  circumstances. 
Young  and  tender  nestlings  or  invalids,  too, 
find  this  a  convenient  dornicil  ;  their  parents 
coming  into  and  tending  them  with  all  the 
affection  so  peculiarly  their  own. — English 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 


From  the  Newport  Mercury. 

What  is  Religion? 

Of  this  truth  I  feel  certain,  that  those  who 
wholly  and  truly  trust  unwaveringly  in  God 
alone,  who  have  full  faith  in  Him,  confide  in 
Him  in  the  simplicity  of  little  children,  look  to 
Him  for  counsel,  succour,  and  protection  un- 
der every  difficulty,  He  will  never  forsake. 
With  such  I  believe,  that  in  inexpressible  and 
incomprehensible  love  and  mercy  He  conde- 
scends to  commune;  that  He  answers  the  ear- 
nest desires  of  their  hearts  even  before  they 
call,  and  through  the  inward  teachings  of  His 
blessed  Spirit,  there  makes  known  the  require- 
ments of  His  will,  as  distinctly  as  if  a  voice 
cried,  this  is  the  way  walk  in  it.  He  thus 
reproves  for  transgression,  He  communicates 
pardon  to  the  repentant,  He  comforts  the 
afflicted,  and  through  the  admonitions  of  the 
still  small  voice,  leads  his  little  dependent 
ones  in  paths  which  the  outward  eye  cannot 
discern,  and  imparts  to  them  that  peace  which 
the  iDorld  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

This  is  the  religion  foreshadowed  in  the 
Jewish  Law,  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  brought  to  light  and 
taught  in  its  fulness  by  Jesus  Christ,  whilst 
personally  with  men,  a  religion  void  of  all  ex- 
ternal rites  and  ceremonies,  a  religion  that 
strikes  directly  at  the  root  of  evil,  eradicating 
from  the  heart  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  and 
planting  in  its  place  a  heavenly  seed,  the  Son, 
the  Spirit  of  the  everlasting  God.  This  Divine 
birth  alone  can  feel  and  koow  God  to  be  its 
Father.  This  alone  can  approach  Him  in 
adoration,  in  prayer,  in  praise,  in  thanksgiv- 
ings. Through  this  only  can  man  have  faith 
in  God,  and  be  enabled  to  walk  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  heaven.  This 
is  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  and  in  its 
fulness.  A  religion  so  simple,  that  in  the 
practice  of  it,  a  man  thovgh  a  fool,  cannot 
err.  A  religion  which  mankind  are  slow  to 
believe  in,  but  which  will  yet  become  the  reli- 
gion of  the  whole  earth,  and  redeem  all  man- 
kind from  sin.  *** 

Personalities  are  like  woodpeckers,  which 
always  hunt  for  the  defective  parts  of  trees; 
and  scandals  are  like  chickens,  which  always 
come  home  to  roost. —  Colton. 


Secure  the  approbation  of  the  aged,  and  you 
will  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  young. 
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From  the  London  Times,  Sept.  18. 

Progress  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  extent  of  railway  communication 
in  America,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
must  necessarily  excite  much  admiration.  If 
we  take  the  present  population  of  the  United 
States  at  24,000,000,  and  the  railways  in  ope- 
ration at  10,000  miles,  it  will  follow  that  in 
round  numbers  there  is  one  mile  of  railway 
for  every  2,400  inhabitants.  Now,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  at  present  6,500 
miles  of  railway,  and  if  we  take  the  population 
at  30,000,000,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  a 
mile  of  railway  for  every  4,616  inhabitants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  the  length  of  railways  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  greater  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  ratio  of  46  to  24. 

On  the  American  railways  passengers  are 
not  differently  classed  or  received  at  different 
rates  of  fare  as  on  those  of  Europe.  There  is 
but  one  class  and  one  fare.  The  only  distinc- 
tion observable  arises  from  colour.  The  col- 
oured population,  whether  emancipated  or  not, 
are  generally  excluded  from  the  vehicles  pro- 
vided for  the  whites.  Such  travellers  are  but 
few,  and  are  usually  accommodated  either  in 
the  luggage  van  or  in  the  carriage  with  the 
guard  or  conductor.  But  little  merchandize 
is  transported,  the  cost  of  transport  being 
greater  than  goods  in  general  are  capable  of 
paying ;  nevertheless,  a  tariff  regulated  by 
weight  alone,  without  distinction  of  classes,  is 
fixed  for  merchandize. 

To  what  extent  this  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  advancement  made  by  the  United  States  in 
its  inland  communication  is  observable  in  other 
departments,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  exhibiting  a  comparative  statement  of 
those  data,  derived  from  official  sources,  which 
indicate  the  social  and  commercial  condition 
of  a  people  through  a  period  which  forms  but 
a  small  stage  in  the  life  of  a  nation  : 


1793. 

Population  3,939,225 
Imports  £6,739,130 
Exports  £5,675,869 
Tonnage  520,701 
Lighthouses,  beacons  and  lightships  7 
Cost  of  their  maintenance  £2,600 
Revenues  £1,230,000 
National  expenditure  £1,637,000 
Post  Offices 
Post  Roads  (miles) 
Revenue  of  Post  Office 
Expenses  of  Post  Office 
Mileage  of  mails 
Canals,  miles 
Railways,  miles 
Electric  telegraph,  miles 
Public  libraries,  volumes 
School  libraries,  volumes 


1851. 

24,267,488 
£38,723,545 
£32,367,000 
3,535,451 
373 
£115,000 
£9,516,000 
£8,555,090 
21,551 
178,670 
£1,207,000 
£1,130,000 
46,541,423 
5,000 
10,287 
15,000 
2,201,623 
2,000,000 

If  they  were  not  founded  on  the  most  incon- 
testible  statistical  data,  the  results  assigned  to 
the  above  table  would  appear  to  belong  to  fable 
rather  than  history.  In  an  interval  of  little 
more  than  half  a  century  it  appears  that  this 
extraordinary  people  have  increased  above  500 
percent,  in  numbers;  their  national  revenue 
has  augmented  nearly  700  per  cent.,  while 
th^ir  public  expenditure  has  increased  little 
more  than  400  per  cent.  The  prodigious  ex- 
tension of  their  commerce  is  indicated  by  an 


209 
5,642 
£22,800 
£15,650 
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increase  of  nearly  500  per  cent,  in  their  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  600  per  cent,  in  their 
shipping. 

The  increased  activity  of  their  internal  com- 
munications is  expounded  by  the  number  of 
their  post-offices,  which  has  been  increased 
more  than  a  hundred  fold,  the  extent  of  their 
post  roads,  which  has  been  increased  thirty- 
six  fold,  and  the  cost  of  their  post-office,  which 
has  been  augmented  in  a  seventy-two  fold 
ratio.  The  augmentation  of  their  machinery 
of  public  instruction  is  indicated  by  the  extent 
of  their  public  libraries,  which  have  increased 
in  a  thtrty-two  fold  ratio,  and  by  the  creation 
of  school  libraries,  amounting  to  2,000,000 
volumes. 

They  have  completed  a  system  of  canal 
navigation,  which,  placed  in  a  continuous  line, 
would  extend  from  London  to  Calcutta,  and  a 
system  of  railways  which,  continuously  extend- 
ed, would  stretch  from  London  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  have  provided  locomotive 
machinery  by  which  that  distance  would  be 
travelled  over  in  three  weeks,  at  the  cost  of 
l^d.  per  mile.  They  have  created  a  system 
of  inland  navigation,  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  which  is  probably  not  inferior  in  amount  to 
the  collective  inland  tonnage  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  and  they  possess  many 
hundreds  of  river  steamers,  which  impart  to 
the  roads  of  water  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
roads  of  iron.  They  have,  in  fine,  construct- 
ed lines  of  electric  telegraph  which,  laid  con- 
tinuously, would  extend  over  a  space  longer 
by  3000  miles  than  the  distance  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pole,  and  have  provided  apparatus 
of  transmission  by  which  a  message  of  300 
words  despatched  under  such  circumstances 
from  the  north  pole  might  be  delivered  in  writ- 
ing at  the  south  pole  in  one  minute,  and  by 
which,  consequently,  an  answer  of  equal 
length  might  be  sent  back  to  the  north  pole  in 
an  equal  interval. 

These  are  social  and  commercial  phenomena 
for  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  a  parallel 
in  the  past  history  of  the  human  race. 


Richard  Sliacklcton's  Letters. 

To  Mary  Watson. 

Ballitore,  24th  of  Second  month,  1782. 

Tndeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  deem  myself  very 
unworthy  of  thy  so  great  regard  and  atten- 
tion; it  is  too  much  ;  but  a  beneficent  Creator 
has  dealt  bountifully  with  me  in  many  re- 
spects, and  particularly  in  inclining  the  minds 
of  many  of  his  favourites  towards  me.  The 
consideration  operates  upon  me,  I  own,  as  I 
would  wish,  it  humbles  me,  and  that  which 
humbles,  delights  me;  I  greatly  delight  in  be- 
ing brought  low  ;  I  love  the  littleness,  it  is  a 
safe  state ;  I  wish  it  also  for  my  beloved 
friends,  that  what  they  are,  they  may  be  by 
the  grace  of  God:  a  very  little  pure  gold  is 
preferable  to  a  great  deal  of  baser  metal.  My 
pen,  like  my  tongue,  is  apt  to  run  when  con- 
versing with  thee.  I  often,  if  not  always,  (eel 
an  uncommon  openness  of  communication 
with  thee.  I  bear  about  me  a  longing  desire 
to  have  thee  to  be  something.  I  know  not 
what,  but  that  which  the  Lord  Almighty  would 


have  thee  to  be.  And  surely  he  would  have 
thee  to  be  his  humble,  devoted  servant,  not  as 
a  cake  partially  baked,  or  a  vessel  not  per- 
fected on  the  wheel,  but  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing.  And  in  order  to  this,  that 
his  gracious  purposes  may  be  effectually  an- 
swered, many  strippings  of  self,  many  hum- 
bling baptisms  must  be  experienced:  the  will 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  creature  must  be  laid 
low,  that  that  which  is  of  God  may  be  exalt- 
ed, that  holy  Seed  of  life,  which  shall  possess 
the  gate  of  his  enemies,  and  in  which  alone 
shall  all  the  nations  (sects  and  societies)  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  all  the  families  of  men 
be  blessed.  R.  S. 

To  Anna  Tavekner. 
Ballitore,  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1783. 
My  dear  Friend, — 

1  acknowledge  to  have  received  two  accept- 
able letters  from  thee,  to  which  I  have  not  be- 
fore replied.  Affectionate  friendship  was  not 
wanting,  but  a  variety  of  engagements  pre- 
vented my  writing  sooner.  I  now  dearly 
salute  thee,  and  inform  thee  that  thy  acquaint- 
ances here  are  generally  well,  and  retain  their 
sincere  love  and  esteem  for  their  beloved  A. 
T.  Thou  hast  many  kind  and  cordial  friends. 
So  that  if  in  some  few  circumstances  thou 
should  have  cause  of  uneasiness,  there  are 
many  others  which  are  agreeable  ;  and  this  is 
not  the  place  where  unmixed  happiness  and 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  are  to  be  expected. 
We  are  seen,  the  structure  of  our  inward 
man,  and  all  its  parts  are  perfectly  known. 
The  great  Author  of  our  being,  best  knows 
what  will  be  most  conducive  to  our  well-being, 
with  what  kind  of  alloy,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion, to  temper  the  cup  of  life  for  each  of  us. 
We  are  poor  frail  creatures,  and  unless  the 
gracious  hand  of  Providence  protected,  cir- 
cumscribed, and  limited,  as  well  as  supported, 
we  should  be  miserable  indeed.  But  his  fa- 
therly care  is  extended,  and  his  watchful 
eye  prevents  and  provides  for  the  wants 
of  his  visited  children,  who  humbly  and 
steadily  look  and  lean  towards  him,  and  de- 
pend upon  him.  Canst  not  thou,  my  dear 
friend,  say,  '  Hitherto  he  has  helped  me'  ? 
Be  encouraged,  therefore,  still  to  trust  and 
confide  in  that  sure  help,  nothing  doubting; 
feel  daily  and  hourly  after  inward  support, 
that  thou  may  be  endued  with  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  best  kind,  to  do  and  to  suffer 
according  to  the  Divine  will,  every  present 
day.  Do  not  keep  thyself  too  much  confined 
sitting  in  one  place,  nor  let  thy  thoughts  be 
too  much,  and  too  long,  unprofitably  poring 
on  any  one  thing  ;  but  use  necessary  exercise 
of  body  ;  and  do  not  dwell  contemplating  tho 
gloomy,  but  turn  thy  attention  to  the  brighter 
side  of  things.  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Great 
Master,  that  his  disciples  should  be  cast  down 
below  measure;  his  gracious  language  is, 
'  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts 
arise  in  your  hearts?'  And  again,  '  Let  not 
your  heait  be  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me.'  Since  I  saw  thee,  I  saw 
several  of  thy  friends  and  relations  in  Eng- 
land, who  inquired  kindly  after  thee.  I  re- 
turned from  thence  with  John  Pemberton,  and 
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William  Matthews.  We  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool, seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  our 
lives  on  the  voyage,  by  the  ship  striking  seve- 
ral times  on  a  bank,  but  we  providentially 
escaped.  Indeed,  on  our  return  home  the 
other  day  from  Dublin,  we  had  to  commemo- 
rate the  merciful  deliverance  of  good  Provi- 
dence; my  wife,  M.  and  S.  having  been  very 
nearly  overturned  in  a  deep  ditch  by  the  road- 
side. So  that  numberless  are  the  favours 
which  we  are  daily  and  hourly  receiving  of 
His  bountiful  hand.  Let  us  then  my  dear  A., 
lift  up  our  heads  and  hearts  unto  Him  ;  let  us 
wait  steadily  and  diligently  upon  Him,  and 
not  distrust  His  merciful  care  and  preserva- 
tion which  is  ever  over  those  who  fear  Him, 
and  hope  in  Him. 

I  am,  my  dear  A., 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 


Selected. 

PETITION. 

When  through  the  torn  sail  the  wild  tempest  is 
streaming', 

When  o'er  the  dark  wave  the  red  lightning  is  gleam- 
ing, 

Nor  hope  lends  a  ray  the  poor  seaman  to  cherish, 
We  fly  to  our  Maker,  "  Lord  help,  or  we  perish !" 

Oh  Jesus  !  once  toss'd  on  the  breast  of  the  billow, 
Aroused  by  the  shriek  of  despair  from  thy  pillow, 
Now,  seated  in  glory,  the  mariner  cherish, 
Who  cries  in  his  danger,  Help,  Lord  !  or  we  perish. 

And  oh  !  when  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  raging, 
When  hell  in  our  heart  his  wild  warfare  is  waging, 
Arise  in  Thy  strength  thy  redeemed  to  cherish, 
Rebuke  the  destroyer,  Help,  Lord !  or  we  perish. 


Selected. 

"MY  SHEEP  HEAR  MY  VOICE,  AND  THEY 
FOLLOW  ME."— John  x.  27. 

Hark  !  I  hear  some  voices  making 
Answer  to  their  Lord's  appeal, 

Humbly  at  my  cross  adoring. 
And  with  fervoer  breathing  still, 

"Leave  thee — never  ! 
Where  for  refuge  could  I  flee  ?" 

Pleased  my  soul's  embittered  travail, 
Rich  in  choicest  fruits  I  see  ; 

"  Little  flock,"  my  crown  and  glory, 
Jesus's  highest  gems  are  ye  ; 

Happy  spirits — 
Happy  they  who  trust  in  Me. 

Are  ye  poor,  and  ask  my  Spirit  ? 

Are  ye  frail,  and  seek  my  Grace  ? 
Do  ye  lean  upon  My  merit 

Only,  for  your  righteousuess  ? 
Humbly  seek  me, 

As  your  dearest,  only  hope  ! 

Then  my  chosen,  I'll  be  with  you, 
To  your  weakness,  strength  impart, 

Mid  your  frailties,  grace  I'll  give  you, 
In  your  sorrows,  cheer  your  heart 

By  my  Spirit, 
And  my  presence  ever  near. 

I,  too,  have  endured  temptation  ; 

I  have  felt  affliction's  smart ; 
And  can  view  your  situation, 

With  a  sympathetic  heart : 
Deeply  feeling 

Every  pang  my  people  bear. 

M  Come  to  me  all  ye  that  labour," 
>l  Heavy  laden"  and  opprest— 


Come  to  me  ye  sons  of  sorrow, 
"  I  will  give  you  peace  and  rest ;" 

Oh,  come  hither, 
And  partake  a  Saviour's  love. 

'Mid  the  frailties  of  your  nature, 

'Mid  temptation,  scorn  and  grief, 
'Mid  the  trials  that  await  you 
When  in  vain  you  ask  relief, 

Ever  near  you, 
Lo  !  I  am  a  present  aid. 

Though  in  'devious  paths  of  error, 

From  your  Shepherd,  frail  ye  stray, 
Oh,  ye  must  not  wander  ever, 
Back  I'll  bring  you  to  my  way  ; 

Still  beside  you, 
Ever  watchful  for  your  good. 

Go  then  on,  my  well  beloved, 

Humbly  walk  in  faith  and  love, 
Fill'd  with  hope  and  sweet  assurance, 
Raise  your  thoughts  and  souls  to  God. 

Blessed  spirits, 
Blessed  in  your  Saviour's  love. 

Soon  the  Victor's  crown  I'll  give  you — 

Soon  shall  ye  your  haven  gain, 
Enter  heaven's  portals  singing, 
'Mid  the  bright  angelic  train, 

Ever,  ever, 
With  your  Saviour,  there  to  reign  ! 

M.  M.  E. 

A  true  Christian  humility  makes  us  readily 
believe  that  we  are  loved  as  much  as  we  de- 
serve to  be,  and,  if  we  see  others  loved  more, 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  may  be  more 
worthy  of  it.  If  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
strict,  impartial  self-examination,  we  shall  find 
so  much  evil  in  ourselves,  as  will  excuse  any 
want  of  love  in  those  about  us,  and  make  us 
feel  that  we  generally  have  more  than  we 
merit. 

For "  The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BULMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  71.) 

"The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
John  and  Elizabeth  Wigham,  ministers  who, 
under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  had  removed 
from  Cornwood  in  Northumberland,  to  Edin- 
burgh.* 

«« Irthington,  1st  of  Eighth  mo.,  1784. 
"Dearly  Beloveds, — 

"  For  so  I  can  address  you;  how  I  long, 
how  I  thirst  to  hear  how  it  is  with  you  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  Time  after  time  I  have  heard 
Friends  telling  how  it  fared  with  you  as  to  the 
outward,  but  this  gave  me  no  relief,  but  rather 
added  to  my  burden.  My  care  is  not  for  out- 
ward things  ;  these  were  not  your  motive  in 
removing  to  that  land  of  darkness;  but,  my 
beloveds,  how  fares  it  with  you  in  the  better 
part?  I  am  ready  to  cry  as  one  did  formerly 
to  a  faithful  servant,  O  Daniel,  is  thy  God 
able  at  all  times  to  deliver  thee?  Yes  verily, 
I  believe  he  is  able  and  willing  to  deliver, 
and  will  be  with  you,  as  he  was  with  those 
of  old.  I  doubt  not,  many  will  be  your  trials 
and  deep  your  baptisms,  my  dear  friends ! 

*  "  For  further  particulars  respecting  John  and 
Elizabeth  Wigham,  see  Memoir  of  John  Wigham, 
by  his  son,  Anthony  Wigham,  published  in  1842, 
and  some  Account  of  the  Rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Cornwood,  by  George  Richardson,  1848. 


deep  calls  to  deep  ;  we  are  far  fallen  ;  the 
seed  lies  low,  and  we  must  travail  deeply  for 
the  rising  of  that  ancient  spring  which  our 
forefathers  enjoyed.  Be  strengthened,  be  en- 
couraged lo  hold  on  your  way,  for  if  the  Lord 
your  God  be  for  you,  who  can  stand  against 
you?  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  1  believe  he 
is  with  you,  and  that  he  will  support  you 
as  you  confide  in  him.  I  conclude  in  dear 
love  to  you  both,  and  to  your  dear  children, 
greatly  desiring  that  they  may  become  fruit- 
bearing  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

to  a  person  under  convince3ient. 

"  Irthington,  First  month  10th,  ]785. 
"  Dear  Friend, — 

"  I  ought  to  have  paid  thee  a  visit  as  I  was 
coming  from  Allendale,  where  I  have  been 
seeing  my  dear  friend,  Rachel  Wigham  ;  but 
through  diffidence,  having  no  acquaintance 
with  thy  family,  I  disobeyed,  and  brought 
upon  myself  the  load,  of  which,  I  suppose,  by 
this  time,  thou  hast  got  a  hint  from  my  sister. 
O,  my  dear  friend,  the  cause  of  Truth,  is  at  a 
low  ebb  amongst  us  as  a  people,  in  this  day 
of  outward  ease:  many  of  the  professors  of  it 
seem  as  if  they  had  turned  their  backs  in  the 
day  of  battle.    But  blessed  be  our  God,  he  is 
still  calling  in  others,  to  bear  a  testimony  to 
his  name.    My  dear  child,  let  thee  and  me 
remember  that  he  hath  called  us  from  the 
barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  and 
has  at  times  made  us  to  taste  of  the  wine  of 
the  kingdom.    A  cry  is  raised  in  my  heart, 
that  thou  mayst  not  forfeit  thy  inheritance  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  by  preferring  the  tri- 
fling amusements  of  this  world  ;  or  like  Esau, 
sell  thy  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  but 
mayst  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.    O,  my  child,  as  I  passed  from 
one  place  to  another  amongst  you,  my  very  soul 
mourned  for  the  seed  of  life, — the  plant  that 
should  have  been  the  plant  of  renown  in  every  J 
heart  ;  oh,  how  few  there  are  that  are  fully  en-  \ 
gaged  to  come  up  in  obedience  to  the  standard  | 
of  it  raised  in  their  own  hearts.    But  my  mind  | 
was  turned  to  thee,  to  call  unto  thee,  to  keep 
near  to  that  which  smites  thee  for  disobedience  i 
and  comfoi  ts  thee  for  obeying  its  requirements ;  ; 
I  say  keep  to  this,  and  it  will  lead  thee  on  I 
from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another,  and  en-  | 
able  thee  to  discern  the  emptiness  of  this  I 
woild.    Let  us  ever  remember  that  saying 
recorded  of  old,  '  Israel  shall  dwell  alone,  and 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.' 

Thomas  Bulman." 

to  a  young  woman. 

"  Tenth  month  1st,  1786. 
"  My  dear  and  well  beloved  Friend, — 

"  I  feel  such  nearness  and  such  love  flowing  I 
towards  thee,  that  I  am  constrained  to  call  I 
unto  thee,  Come  down,  come  down,  into  the  I 
valley  of  humiliation,  where  the  dew  lies  long,  1 
where  the  children  of  the  kingdom  feed  daily, 
where  the  Lambs  of  Christ  find  pasture.    My  ( 
soul  is  filled  with  love  towards  thee,  desiring 
for  thee  that  thou  mayst  join  in  with  the  visit-  I 
ation  of  heavenly  love,  which  I  am  sensible  is  J 
extended  to  thee.    Oh  close  in  with  this  visit-  , 
ation  of  God  to  thy  soul ;  mind  every  pointing, 
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every  drawing  of  his  good  Spirit,  however 
gentle,  however  small.  And  remember,  my 
dear  child,  it  is  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
buddings  of  the  tender  vine, — the  vine  of  life. 
Give  up  every  thing  that  would  hinder  the 
flowing  of  divine  love  into  thy  soul.  Sacrifice 
every  Delilah,  every  Amalekite,  that  there  may 
be  no  lowing  of  oxen,  nor  bleating  of  sheep 
heard  when  thy  spirtual  Samuel  comes  to 
comfort  thee.  The  Lord  is  at  work  with 
some  in  this  place. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Thomas  Bulman." 

to  a  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

"Dear  Brother  and  Sister, — 

"For  whose  welfare  Zionwards  I  sincerely 
travail.  When  I  received  your  letter  and 
found  that  your  trials  and  difficulties  still  in- 
creased, on  account  of  so  many  straying  from 
the  path  of  life,  I  was  moved  with  pity  for  you. 
But  the  way  appointed  for  the  righteous,  in  all 
generations,  is,  that  through  many  tribula- 
tions they  shall  enter  the  kingdom.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  you  were  engaged  in  the 
Lamb's  warfare.  Indeed,  whenever  I  hear  of 
any  thus  faithfully  engaged,  it  is  cause  of  re- 
joicing. The  inhabitants  of  the  Rock  shall 
sing  both  of  mercy  and  of  judgment.  Let  us 
persevere  1  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,'  then  at  times,  though  it  may 
be  at  distant  intervals,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  meet  at  the  well  -spring  of  life,  there  to  drink 
wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without 
price.  But  we  must  not  expect  always  to 
dwell  there  ;  because  Israel  has  gone  into  cap- 
tivity,— the  seed  is  in  bondage,  so  the  called 
and  chosen  of  the  Lord  have  to  go  down  with 
it,  to  suffer  with  it ;  but  when  Christ  reigns  we 
shall  reign  with  him.  Let  us  be  willing  to 
follow  him  wheresoever  he  leads  ;  then  when 
the  evening  is  ushered  in,  and  the  curtains  are 
drawn,  all  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  pass  away, 
and  we  be  centred  in  that  happy  slate  into 
which  no  trials,  no  difficulties,  no  complain- 
ings ever  come  ;  but  the  song  of  praise, — the 
song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  is  heard  for- 
ever and  ever. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

"  As  Thomas  Bulrnan's  children  grew  up, 
he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  placing  them 
at  a  suitable  school  ;  none  but  that  in  the  vil- 
lage seemed  within  his  reach  ;  the  master  of 
this  was  much  of  a  slranger  to  Friends  ;  Tho- 
mas Bulman  therefore  wrote  to  him  a  letter, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  desir- 
ing that  whilst  his  children  were  mixing  with 
others,  they  might  be  trained  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  Truth. 

"  '  My  desire  is  that  they  may  be  encour- 
aged both  by  example  and  precept,  to  turn  the 
attention  of  their  minds  within,  to  Christ,  '  the 
hope  of  glory,'  through  whom  all  true  prayer 
and  praise  is  rightly  offered,  and  without  whom 
no  acceptable  worship  can  be  performed.  I 
desire  they  may  not  be  constrained  to  learn 
any  forms  of  prayer,  creeds,  catechisms,  for- 
mal graces,  or  bowing  of  the  head  to  any  one  ; 
or  to  say  '  good  morrow'  or  '  good  morning,' 
becuuse  ull  duys  ure  good  ;  when  they  take 


leave  I  wish  them  simply  to  say  'Farewell.' 
I  wish  them  not  to  give  vain  or  flattering  titles 
to  any  man,  or  to  say  You,  to  a  single  person, 
seeing  we  address  the  word,  Thou,  to  the  Al- 
mighty, whose  power  and  prerogative  it  is  to 
have  the  sole  rule  and  right  in  man.  And  I 
do  desire,  they  may  behave  and  demean  them- 
selves to  all,  rich  and  poor,  in  such  a  becom- 
ing manner  as  is  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  of  good  men.  I  want  them  to  be 
taught  plain  reading,  writing,  and  common 
arithmetic.  To  name  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  months  of  the  year,  numerically,  as  First, 
Second,  Third,  &c,  and  not  to  follow  the  hea- 
thenish practice  of  calling  them  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, or  January,  February,  &c.' 

"Thomas  Bulman's  care  respecting  the 
religious  training  of  his  children  was  much 
blessed  to  them.  Three  of  them  now  living, 
(1851,)  are  Friends  in  good  esteem,  and  one 
of  these,  his  son  Thomas,  is  in  the  station  of 
Elder." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 


WILLIAM  JACKSON. 


(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 

The  wise  in  heart,  and  deeply  experienced 
of  our  religious  Society,  in  its  first  rise,  were 
anxiously  concerned  that  its  members  should 
not  change  their  places  of  temporal  abode,  on 
slight,  or  improper  grounds.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  general  unsettlement  throughout 
civil  society,  the  attraction  to  old  homes,  and 
old  neighbourhoods,  and  old  associations,  was 
much  weakened  in  the  community  at  large, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  go  abroad  to  the 
colonies  in  search  of  better  and  cheaper  land, 
of  more  freedom  for  mind  and  body,  and  of 
deliverance  from  the  burden  of  state  and  priest- 
ly imposts.  A  few  Friends  before  1670,  had 
settled  in  persecuting  New  England  under  a 
sense  of  duty, — some  had  found  peace,  free- 
dom, and  sustenance  in  Rhode  Island, — some 
had  obtained  comparative  exemption  from  op- 
pression in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  To  the 
watchful,  attentive  observer,  various  changes 
were  effected  in  them,  by  the  removal  to  a 
foreign  country.  Some  seemed  to  grow  in 
grace  ;  these  had  generally,  we  may  suppose, 
removed  on  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Many 
lost  ground  in  a  religious  sense;  and  various 
of  those  who  had  been  once  valuable  members 
of  the  church  militant,  became  apostates  and 
castaways. 

When  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  began 
to  be  settled,  these  provinces  being  in  good 
measure  under  the  care  of  Friends,  offered 
a  peaceful  asylum  for  those  who  had  suffered 
from  the  prejudice  and  injustice  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  pride  and  rapacity  of  the  priest- 
hood in  their  native  land.  The  wish  to  escape 
from  sufferi  ng  was  the  principal  inducement 
to  some  for  leaving  the  abodes  of  their  child- 
hood, and  the  friends  and  relations  they  had 
loved.  But  the  reports  spread  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  land,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
in  many  places  in  these  two  colonies,  gave  them 
strong  attractions  to  numbers,  who  did  not 
shrink  from  suffering  for  the  cause  and  testi- 
monies of  Truth.    Thus  the  operation  of  vari- 


ous circumstances,  combined  to  create  and  to 
sustain  a  great  flow  of  emigration.    As  family 
after  family  departed  to  the  new  world,  many 
meetings  of  Friends  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  became  much  reduced  in  size,  and 
some  were  entirely  broken  up.    The  valuable 
Friends  who  were  then  considered  as  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  church,  did  not  undertake 
to  control  the  actions  of  those,  who,  after  seri- 
ous consideration,  believed  it  would  be  right  to 
go  with  their  families  to  the  colonies, — but 
they  were  very  desirous  that  each  one  before 
concluding  to  remove,  should  endeavour  in 
earnest  seeking  to,  and  watchful  waiting  for 
ihe  Lord  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  to  crave  to 
know  his  will,  and  to  receive  a  qualification  to 
act  in  obedience  thereto.    They  desired  that 
the  place  of  settlement  of  their  members  should 
be  according  to  the  direction  of  Him,  who  in 
olden  time  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  habitation 
of  his  church  and  people,  and  not  be  the  result 
of  the  whim,  caprice,  or  mere  reasoning  powers 
of  each  individual. 

In  some  instances  where  persons  had  re- 
moved against  the  solid  judgment  of  their 
friends  at  home,  the  Monthly  Meeting  within 
the  limits  of  which  they  had  settled,  were  in- 
formed with  the  certificate  of  his  right  of  mem- 
bership, of  the  disapprobation  of  the  meeting 
granting  it,  with  his  change  of  abode.  The 
concern  against  hasty  and  unnecessary  change 
was  indeed  a  righteous  one,  and  one  needed 
at  the  present  day  in  many  parts  of  our  So- 
ciety in  this  country. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  which  had  driven 
many  an  honourable  man  and  pious  woman 
from  England,  and  had  induced  many,  loo 
weak  to  bear  suffering  for  the  Truth  patiently, 
to  run  away  from  their  true  places  in  the 
church  militant,  to  the  weakening  of  the  hands 
of  others,  and  the  injury  of  their  own  souls,  at 
last  in  good  measure  passed  away.  Even 
then,  there  were  left  many  outward  induce- 
ments for  a  poor  man  to  remove  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  drain  on  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  still  continued. 

Amongst  those  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Ireland,  who  had  about  1720,  their 
minds  turned  to  the  consideration  of  removing 
to  America,  was  Isaac  Jackson.  He  had  a 
family  of  children  growing  up  around  him,  and 
his  thoughts  were  often  upon  them,  and  their 
future  settlement  in  life.  He  did  not  wish  to 
take  them  to  a  new  country,  even  though  it 
offered  many  advantages  over  those  they  could 
hope  for  where  they  were,  unless  it  should  be 
according  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  had  this  subject  much  on 
their  minds,  being  deeply  exerci?ed  that  they 
might  know  what  their  duty  in  this  matter 
was.  Whilst  Isaac  was  still  undecided,  and 
his  mind  full  of  earnest  thought,  he  was  fa- 
voured with  a  remarkable  dream,  which  he 
believed  was  providential,  and  which  had  the 
effect  of  convincing  him  that  his  removal  to 
America  was  in  the  ordering,  and  would  be 
with  the  approbation  of  Him,  who  still  leads 
his  humble,  dependent  children,  even  in  tem- 
porals, in  the  paths  wherein  they  should  go. 
The  dream  is  thus  described  in  I  he  record 
made  of  this  circumstance  by  one  of  Isaac's 
descendants. 
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"  Whilst  they  [Isaac  and  his  wile]  were 
under  exercise  and  concern  of  mind,  about  so 
weighty  an  undertaking,  and  desirous  that 
best  Wisdom  should  direct,  Isaac  had  a  dream 
or  vision,  to  this  import.  That  having  landed 
with  his  family  in  America,  he  travelled  a 
considerable  distance  back  into  the  country, 
until  he  came  to  a  valley  through  which  run  a 
pretty  stream  of  water.  The  prospect  and 
situation  of  the  place  seemed  pleasant ; — a  hill 
rising  on  the  north,  and  a  fine  spring  issuing 
near  its  foot;  and  in  his  dream  he  thought  that 
there  he  and  his  family  must  settle,  though  [it 
was]  then  a  wilderness  and  unimproved." 

This  dream  seemed  accompanied  by  a  Di- 
vine unction  which  satisfied  him  that  it  was 
right  for  him  to  remove  to  America;  and  in 
1725  he  came  over  to  Pennsylvania.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  went  into  the  country,  to 
seek  for  a  place  wherein  he  and  his  family 
might  settle.  In  the  course  of  his  travel  he 
came  to  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Starr,  a  Friend, 
who  in  1720  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  in 
that  part  of  Chester  county  known  now  as 
Londongrove  township.  During  conversation 
at  this  Friend's  house,  Isaac  lelated  his  dream  ; 
and  when  he  had  described  the  beautiful 
spring, — the  up-rising  hill  behind  it, — the 
lovely  valley  spreading  out  before  it,  which 
even  the  forest  which  clothed  it  could  not  hide, 
he  was  told  that  a  spot  just  such  as  he  de- 
scribed was  near  by.  In  the  words  of  the 
account  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, — 
"  He  soon  went  to  see  it,  which  to  his  admira- 
tion so  closely  resembled  what  he  had  a  fore- 
sight of,  that  it  was  cause  of  gratitude  and 
humble  thankfulness." 

He  purchased  the  spot,  and  there  in  Har- 
mony Valley  his  descendants  reside  at  this 
present  day.  The  valley  spreads  out  now  in 
beautiful  greenness,  and  the  pure  water  of 
that  spring  continues  as  refreshing  as  in  the 
day  when  it  bubbled  out  in  the  shade  of  the 
primeval  forest. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Danger  of  Worldly  Riches. 

"How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  was 
the  saying  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  after  he 
had  counselled  the  young  man — who  came 
unto  Him  with  the  query,  What  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life? — "to  sell  all 
that  he  had,  and  come  take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  Him;  and  he  turned  away  sorrowful. 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  seed 
he  says,  that  "  he  that  received  the  seed 
among  thorns,  is  he  that  heareth  the  word, 
and  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches  choke  the  word,  and  he  be- 
cometh  unfruitful."  It  was  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  a  worthy  elder  in  the  Truth,  that 
"  not  all  the  persecutions;  not  all  the  apos- 
tates ;  nor  all  the  open  or  private  enemies  we 
have  ever  had,  have  done  us  as  a  Christian 
Society,  the  damage  that  riches  have  done  ;" 
and  how  often  has  it  been  found,  that  the  pur- 
suit and  possession  of  them,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  true  moderation,  have  been  attended  with 


leanness  of  soul,  with  unfruitfulness  in  the 
church,  and  with  deadness  of  spirit.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  "  it  is  rare  to  see  a  rich 
man  religious  ;  for  religion  preaches  restraint, 
and  riches  prompt  to  uncontrolled  liberty  ; 
when  wealth  abounds  men  buy  out  their  pen- 
ance, and  put  off  those  considerations  which 
should  make  them  serious.  The  solace  of 
this  life,  if  loo  much  indulged  in,  seldom  allows 
a  man  to  think  of  a  belter." 

"  Riches  are  not  an  evil  in  themselves,  yet 
for  the  most  part  there  is  a  carnal  security 
attending  them  ;  and  if  our  Saviour  had  not 
seen  something  in  them,  more  than  we  appre- 
hend, he  would  never  have  declared  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  at  once  to  be  both  good  and 
opulent;  neither  would  he  have  advised  the 
young  man  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  or  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  leave  all  and  follow 
him ;  nor  would  he  in  his  own  condition,  have 
set  us  an  example  of  poverty,  if  he  had  not 
known  human  affection  too  apt  to  be  drawn 
away  by  abundance.  Add  to  this  the  danger 
of  being  flattered  into  a  reliance  on  riches,  and 
their  preventing  a  sense  of  charity  :  for,  not 
feeling  the  wants  of  others  we  cannot  be  sen- 
sible of  what  they  endure;  so  that  the  charity 
of  the  rich  is  often  rather  self-love  than  cha- 
rity ;  which  it  must  be,  if  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
a  man  neither  looks  to  God,  nor  the  object  of 
distress,  but  to  his  own  vain  glory. 

"  If  we  have  not  wealth,  it  is  noble  not  to 
covet  it ;  and  if  we  have  it,  it  is  surely  so  to 
do  good  with  it ;  not  from  ostentation,  but  from 
truly  upright  and  religious  motives,  for  then 
will  man  be  blessed  in  his  abundance,  when 
others  share  the  bounty  and  benefits  which  Pro- 
vidence hath  made  him  steward  of." 

There  seems  to  be  a  truth  and  justice  in 
these  remarks,  which  must,  if  rightly  weighed, 
carry  conviction  with  them  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader  ;  and  when  we  take  a  view  of  the 
withering  and  blighting  influence  that  wealth 
has  had  upon  our  religious  Society,  wherever 
it  has  been  allowed  to  bear  rule,  how  can  we 
for  one  moment,  question  or  deny  the  danger 
to  which  it  exposes  us,  not  only  as  a  vehicle 
upon  which  error  in  doctrine  can  ride  into  the 
church,  but  also  as  a  powerful  prompter  to 
indulgences  in  the  pride  and  vanity,  the  fash- 
ions and  customs  of  a  sinful  world,  which 
lieth  in  wickedness,  and  against  which  we  pro- 
fess to  bear  testimony  ?  With  a  sight  of  this 
danger,  how  can  those  who  are  in  the  pur- 
suit or  possession  thereof,  allow  themselves  to 
be  bribed  thereby,  to  forsake  the  blessed  stand- 
ard of  Truth  which  our  worthy  forefathers  so 
faithfully  upheld,  pteferring  to  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season. 

The  pride  and  vanity  which  are  encouraged 
by  the  s>how  in  dress,  and  the  elegance  and 
luxury  of  the  entertainments  which  are  found 
even  in  the  companies  of  those  who  ate  the 
professed  followers  of  a  meek  and  crucified 
Saviour,  are  very  contradictory,  and  are  leav- 
ening us  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  so  that 
should  there  not  be  a  timely  check  to  this  evi- 
dent departure  from  the  plainness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  Truth,  we  may  look  for  a  running 
out  of  Quakerism  in  many  instances,  and  a 
sorrowful  devastation  in  the  church. 


It  was  said  by  one  of  the  early  reformers 
and  leaders  of  another  religious  Society,  "  I 
consider  the  principal  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
to  be,  not  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  nor  heretics, 
nor  seducers,  nor  tyrants  ;  but  bad  Christians, 
because  the  former  exert  their  rage  out  of  the 
church,  while  drunkenness,  luxury,  impurity, 
and  other  abominable  vices  overthrow  it,  and 
expose  it  defenceless  to  the  rage  of  our  ene- 
mies. Of  what  importance  is  it  to  have  driven 
away  the  wolves  from  the  fold,  if  the  pest  rav- 
age the  flock." 

"  Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 
Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust — 

They  fade  and  die  ; 
But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb, 
They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 

Eternally  ! 

The  pleasures  and  delights  which  mask 
In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task — 

What  are  they,  all, 
But  the  fleet  courier  of  the  chase, 
And  death  an  ambush  in  the  race 

Wherein  we  fall  ? 

The  eternal  life  beyond  the  sky 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  high 

And  proud  estate ; 
The  soul  in  dalliance  laid — the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin — shall  not  inherit 

A  joy  so  great." 

"  Where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart 
be  also;"  and  whatever  is  the  foundation  of 
our  happiness  and  hope,  these  will  be  destroy- 
ed whenever  that  upon  which  we  have  been 
building  is  removed  or  taken  from  us  ;  and 
"  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world, 
rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?" 
How  therefore,  does  it  behove  us  instead  of 
laying  up  for  ourselves  treasure  on  earth,  to 
be  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal  ;  and  where  neither  corrod- 
ing care  nor  grievous  sorrow  can  ever  come  ; 
and  instead  of  depending  upon  the  riches,  the 
honours,  or  the  sinful  pleasures  of  this  wicked 
world,  as  a  foundation  of  happiness,  to  seek  to 
build  upon  Christ  Jesus,  the  immutable  Rock 
of  Ages,  against  which  even  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  be  able  to  prevail,  and  who  hath 
declared,  that  if  any  man  will  be  his  disciple, 
he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  daily  cross, 
and  follow  him. 

Ah,  what  do  we  who  profess  to  be  his  hum- 
ble followers,  and  to  be  led  by  his  Spirit,  know 
of  suffering  with  and  for  Him,  who  hath  been 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  hath  suffered 
for  our  transgressions  that  we  through  Him 
might  have  eternal  life?  and  how  are  we  filling 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  for  his  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church,  while,  instead  of  the  mind  that  was 
in  Him,  there  is  found  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  a  seeking  of  its  fading  honours,  its  sinful 
pleasures,  and  its  deceitful  riches?  having  our 
enjoyment  therein,  even  to  the  neglect  of  our 
religious  duties.  Shall  it  not,  in  the  great  day 
of  final  decision,  be  said  of  some  of  us,  who 
have  been  closing  our  hearts  against  the  gra- 
cious visitations  and  invitations  of  the  Beloved 
of  faithful  souls, — by  an  affection  for  and  an 
enjoyment  of  those  things  which  are  seen,  and 
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which  are  temporal,  instead  of  those  which  are 
not  seen,  and  which  are  eternal, — "  ye  have 
had  your  consolation."  1 

Said  our  blessed  Redeemer  unto  one  who 
professed  not  only  a  willingness  but  a  determi- 
nation to  follow  him,  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;"  and 
of  an  eminent  apostle,  he  said,  "  I  will  show 
how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's 
sake  ;"  and  it  is  declared  that,  "  if  we  suffer 
with  Him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him;"  but 
if,  instead  of  this,  the  unhallowed  guests  of 
worldly  affections  are  occupying  our  hearts, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Him,  who,  if  allowed  to 
take  up  his  abode  there,  would  drive  out  all 
that  stands  opposed  to  his  blessed  kingdom  of 
peace  and  rest — cleansing  us  from  all  iniquity 
— we  shall  receive  in  the  awful  day  of  final 
account,  the  unwelcome,  and  irrevocable  sen- 
tence, "  Depart  from  me  ye  workers  of  iniqui- 
ty, I  know  you  not;"  and  this,  in  spite  of  all 
our  deceitful  professions,  unavailing  pleadings, 
and  vain  excuses. 

Health.  Promoted  by  Railroads. 

Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Smith  remarks,  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  Boston  has  not  been  scourg- 
ed by  an  epidemic  for  many  years  ;  nor  is 
there  as  much  sickness  in  it  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  as  when  the  number  was  far 
below  the  present  census.  And  it  is  believed 
to  be  true,  also,  that  the  annual  mortality  of 
the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  is  lower  than  it 
has  been  before.  Among  the  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances conducing  to  this  result,  Dr.  Smith 
is  inclined  to  think  that  railroads  have  contri- 
buted more  than  physicians  or  others  seem  to 
have  suspected.  Our  people  avail  themselves 
of  a  pleasant  and  rapid  conveyance  in  cars,  on 
their  way  to  transact  an  immense  amount  of 
business.  Thousands  of  active,  enterprising 
men,  who  are  identified  with  the  mercantile 
and  mechanical  thrift  characteristic  of  Boston, 
reside  from  two  to  twenty-five,  and  sometimes 
forty  miles  off,  in  the  beautiful  surrounding 
towns  and  villages,  and  sea-shore  retreats, 
which  are  always  accessible  by  numerous 
railroads  at  various  hours  of  the  day  and  even- 
ing. After  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the 
exit  of  customers,  they  hie  themselves  to  the 
magnificent  scenery,  which  farms  and  gar- 
dens, hills  and  dales,  render  incalculably  in- 
viting through  the  warm  season,  to  pass  the 
night  in  an  untainted  atmosphere,  and  in  clean, 
well-ventilated  houses.  The  following  morn- 
ing they  are  again  brought,  by  an  early  train, 
to  the  city,  both  physically  and  mentally  pre- 
pared for  the  pursuits  of  the  day. 

This  class  thus  secure  a  remarkable  degree 
of  health  ;  and  longevity,  in  degrees  varying 
according  to  the  healthful  or  unhealthful  na- 
ture of  other  habits,  will  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Then,  again,  the  different  mem- 
bers of  families  are  constantly  making  excur- 
sions, here  and  there,  from  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facility,  rapidity  and  economy  of 
moving  about.  All  the  various  influences  ope- 
rating on  the  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
on  the  nerves,  on  the  mind,  and  on  the  circu- 


lation of  the  blood,  by  rushing  through  the  at- 
mosphere with  the  momentum  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  are  each  of  them  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  body,  and  brace  it  up  firmly  to  resist 
the  ordinary  sources  of  indisposition,  and  se- 
cure the  individual  that  measure  of  health  on 
which  much  of  his  happiness  and  usefulness 
in  society  depend.  The  sickly  and  leeble  are 
also  benefited  by  railroads.  Dyspeptics,  those 
with  irritable  lungs,  debilitated  children,  are 
all  improved  in  health  by  frequent  transits  in 
the  cars.  "  It  would  be  the  very  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence," says  Dr.  Smith,  "  to  furnish  poor 
and  sickly  females,  a  numerous  body  of  silent, 
patient  sufferers  in  large  cities,  the  means  for 
riding  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  on  a  railroad, 
at  least  twice  a  week,  during  the  summer 
months." 


A  Tortoise  Turned  Traveller. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  feats  of  testudinal  travel  that 
we  ever  heard  of,  and  one  well  deserving  to  be 
placed  on  record,  has  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

In  May,  1841,  Master  Charles  H.  Melcher, 
a  son  of  Daniel  Melcher,  of  this  town,  found  a 
common  spotted  turtle  in  a  small  pool  near  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Farm  House,  about  two  miles 
from  town,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  brouuht  it  home.  Having;  cut  hi 
name  and  the  date  upon  the  shell  of  the  ani- 
mal, he  dropped  it  into  the  river  from  Great 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  full  four  miles,  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  found. 

Young  Melcher  being  at  the  same  pool 
few  days  since,  found  there  the  identical  turtle 
which  he  had  taken  from  it  ten  years  before, 
bearing  upon  its  shell  the  marks  which  he  had 
made,  although  of  course  lime  had  rendered 
them  less  distinct  than  they  were  originally. 

That  the  animal  should  have  succeeded  in 
finding  its  way  for  four  miles,  against  the  cur- 
rent, notwithstanding  all  the  sinuosities  of  the 
river,  and  at  best  a  third  of  a  mile  by  land,  a 
part  of  which  was  through  woods,  back  to  its 
old  haunts,  we  regard  as  evidence  that  even 
the  turtle,  which  has  been  derided  from  classic 
days  up  to  the  present  time  for  making  two 
steps  backward  to  one  forward,  is  ble  sed  with 
some  faculties  closely  akin  to  reason. — Exeter 
News  Letter  16tk. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1851. 


It  seems  an  easy  matter  for  men  in  their 
unregenerate  state,  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  in  possession  of  virtues,  in  which  the 
incidents  and  bent  of  their  lives  conclusively 
prove  they  are  really  deficient  ;  and  for  want 
of  a  proper  inspection  of  their  conduct,  or  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  virtue, 
they  find  reasons  for  esteeming  themselves, 
and  are  readily  betrayed  into  a  most  mistaken 
opinion  of  their  own  characters.  We  know 
not  whether  it  is  that  this  weakness  is  peculi- 
arly developed  in  our  own  countrymen,  or 
whelher  it  is  because  the  particular  circum- 
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stances  under  which  we  are  placed,  give  rise 
to  occasions  wherein  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
called  forth,  but  certainly  we  think  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  love  of 
freedom  and  desire  to  maintain  untrammelled 
the  rights  of  man,  there  are  few,  if  any  peo- 
ple, who  boast  so  much  of  the  virtue,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  sorely  belie  the  claim  they 
make  to  its  possession.  This  criminal  incon- 
gruity is  too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice,  even 
of  those  who  are  so  far  blinded  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  exhibit  its  deformity  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, and  who  by  the  solicitude  they  evince  to 
reconcile  contradictions  and  palliate  their  in- 
consistencies, give  ample  proof  that  they  per- 
sist in  the  course  they  have  marked  out  for 
themselves,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  reason  and  conscience,  either  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  vices,  or  because  they  cannot 
bear  to  appear  to  feel  the  reproaches,  or  to  be 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  others. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections,  by 
the  ijreat  contrast  exhibited  in  the  amended 
Constitution  of  Virginia  adopted  last  month, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  attached  thereto.  From 
the  latter  we  take  the  following  extracts. 

"  1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inhe- 
rent rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a 
state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact 
deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  namely,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

"2.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  con- 
sequently derived  from,  the  people  ;  that  ma- 
gistrates are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and 
at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

"  3.  That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
instituted  lor  the  common  benefit,  protection, 
and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  commu- 
nity ;  of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of 
Government,  that  is  best  which  is  capable  of 
producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness 
and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured 
against  the  danger  of  mal-adminislration  ;  and 
that,  when  any  Government  shall  be  found  in- 
adequate or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable, 
unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

"  4.  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privi- 
leges from  the  community,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  public  services,  which,  not  being  de- 
scendible, neither  ought  the  offices  of  magis- 
trate, legislator,  or  judge,  to  be  hereditary." 

The  men  who  framed  or  have  given  sanc- 
tion to  this  declaration,  no  doubt  suppose  that 
they  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  man,  and  a  true  love  for  the 
liberty  that  secures  to  him  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  ;  and  it  is  probable 
they  have  again  and  again  proclaimed  their 
hatred  of  tyranny,  and  their  pity  or  contempt 
for  those  nations  which  can  remain  satisfied 
with  any  government  that  is  not  "  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people,  nation,  or  community"  liv- 
ing under  it.  To  judge  by  their  words,  we 
might  readily  accord  this  love  of  liberty  to 
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them,  for  their  Declaration  of  Rights  is  cer- 
tainly true,  hut  in  this  case  as  in  all  others, 
the  rule  of  our  Saviour  affords  the  only  crite- 
rion for  estimating  them  justly,  "  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ;"  and  to  do  this  we 
must  see  how  they  carry  this  declaration  into 
effect. 

In  the  first  place,  while  they  declare  "  that 
no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges,"  they 
nevertheless  restrict  the  right  of  voting  and 
taking  part  in  the  government,  to  while  citizens 
exclusively.  While  asserting  that  "all  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which, 
when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  their 
posterity"  they  not  only  recognize  the  slave- 
ry of  the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women 
stolen  from  Africa,  and  forced  to  "  enter  into 
a  state  of  society"  in  this  country,  inflicting 
upon  them  the  most  cruel  sufferings;  but  they 
legalize  it  because  they  are  their  descendants, 
and  employ  the  strength  of  the  Government  to 
rivet  their  chains,  and  prevent  light  and  know- 
ledge from  penetrating  the  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  involved,  and  raising  them  from  the 
degradation  into  which  they  are  sunk.  How 
far  they  believe,  or  are  willing  to  carry  out 
the  declaration  that  "Government  is,  or  ought 
to  be  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  security  of  the  people,"  is  manifest- 
ed by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"Slaves  hereafter  emancipated  shall  forfeit 
l heir  freedom  by  remaining  in  the  common- 
wealth more  than  twelve  months  after  they 
become  actually  free,  and  shall  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

"  The  General  Assembly  may  impose  such 
restrictions  and  conditions  as  they  shall  deem 
proper,  on  the  power  of  slave  owners  to  eman- 
cipate their  slaves  ;  and  may  pass  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  free  ne- 
gro population  by  removal  or  otherwise. 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  emanci- 
pate any  slave,  or  the  descendant  of  any  slave, 
either  before  or  after  the  birth  of  such  descend- 
ant." 

By  the  last  clause  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  terminating  slavery  within  the  State 
is  withheld  from  the  legislature,  while  the 
other  sections  are  intended  to  multiply  the 
difficulties  by  which  individuals  may  be  de- 
terred from  manumitting  their  bondmen.  Thus 
while  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  great  truths 
of  human  rights,  and  the  legitimate  object  of 
civil  government,  they  unblushingly  accom- 
pany their  declaration,  with  a  system  of  laws 
contrived  and  enacted  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcibly  depriving  a  large  portion  of  their 
community  of  all  their  just  rights,  and  as  far 
as  practicable  degrading  them  to  the  level  of 
the  beast  that  perisheth. 

Were  it  not  that  the  calamity  of  slavery  in 
our  land  has  made  us  familiar  with  such 
incongruities,  we  would  hardly  be  willing  to 
believe  that  men  of  understanding  would  thus 
voluntarily  stultify  themselves,  in  their  desire 
to  pander  to  those  lusts  which  it  should  be  the 
chief  business  of  their  lives  to  subdue  and  re- 


form. We  cannot  suppose  they  can  them- 
selves hope,  by  the  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  with 
which  they  preface  the  Constitution,  to  deceive 
any  except  those  whose  interests  and  passions 
have  clouded  their  discernment,  into  a  belief 
that  they  understand  or  appreciate  the  truths  it 
sets  forth. 

We  have  omitted  saying  anything  on  the 
present  occasion,  respecting  the  guilt  involved 
in  the  system  perpetuated  by  the  new  Consti- 
tution of  Virginia,  having  repeatedly  spoken 
of  it  before,  and  having  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the 
Constitution,  the  Declaration  preceding  it,  and 
the  laws  authorized  under  its  administration. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  a  member  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  we 
are  informed,  that  it  convened  on  Second-day, 
the  3rd  instant,  at  New  Garden,  the  meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  met  the  Sev- 
enth-day previous  at  Deep  River.  At  the  first 
sitting,  the  certificates  and  minutes  of  stran- 
gers in  attendance  were  read,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  returning  minutes,  if  way 
should  open.  The  London  General  Epistle 
was  read,  and  1500  copies  directed  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  members. 
The  usual  epistles  were  also  received  and  read, 
including  one  from  the  Larger  Body  in  New 
England. 

On  Third-day,  the  state  of  Society  within 
the  Yearly  Meeting  came  before  the  meeting, 
in  considering  the  replies  to  the  Queries. 

On  Fourth-day,  a  large  public  meeting  was 
held. 

On  Fifth-day,  the  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London,  on  the  divisions,  &c,  in 
the  Society  in  this  land,  was  read,  and  directed 
to  be  taken  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  with 
them.  An  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Dublin  to  its  members,  was  also  read.  The 
document  issued  by  the  Conference  which  met 
at  Baltimore,  was  read  ;  and  the  committee 
continued,  with  liberty  to  visit  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  with  the  document, 
if  they  deem  it  best;  and  also  to  visit  the 
Larger  Body  in  New  England,  provided  way 
should  open  for  it.  Our  correspondent  says, 
"  they  are  not  strictly  directed  to  visit  any," 
"  but  are  left  at  liberty  to  do  so,  if  way  should 
open." 

"  Daniel  Barker  opened  a  concern  to  visit 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  and 
to  appoint  meetings,  as  way  might  open  ; 
which  was  united  with." 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read  on  Sixth-day.  Also  the  report  on 
New  Garden  Boarding  School.  It  appears 
that  this  seminary  has  more  than  supported 
itself  during  the  past  year,  which  was  highly 
gratifying  intelligence  to  many  Friends,  who 
are  solicitous  that  it  may  flourish,  and  dispense 
the  blessing  of  a  guarded  religious  education — 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its  original  de- 
sign, of  being  a  Friends'  school  exclusively. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions to  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
board  and  tuition.    It  is  thought  that  if  a  fund 


of  $20,000  could  be  raised,  and  placed  at  in- 
terest so  as  to  yield  an  annual  income  of 
-$1200,  that  the  price  of  tuition  could  be  re- 
duced for  each  pupil  to  $40  per  annum. 
Friends  then  would  be  more  likely  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  support  it.  The  continuance  of  the 
school,  many  believe,  depends  upon  iis  being 
confined  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
our  own  religious  Society. 

The  subject  of  slavery  claimed  considerable 
attention. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  Sixth-day  after- 
noon. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  G.  M.  Eddy,  Francis  Taber,  Francis 
Taber,  Jr.,  and  Job  Eddy,  each  $2,  vol.  25,  Samuel 
Tucker,  $4,  vols.  24  and  25,  and  of  G.  M.  E„  and  J. 
E.,  each  $4,  for  vols.  8  and  9  of  B.  F.  Nathan  Hall, 
agent,  for  H.  Lupton,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  26,  J.  C.  Hill,  and 
J.  Hall,  each  $2,  vol.  25.  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  for 
J.  Doudna,  and  J.  Baily,  each  $2,  vol.  25.  John  F. 
Hull,  agent,  $15,  for  S.  C.  Hull,  R.  Marriot,  P.  Upton, 
A.  M.  Underhil),  P.  S.  Bedell,  and  G.  Robinson,  each 
$2,  vol.  25,  for  W.  R.  Hazard,  $2,  to  19,  vol.  25,  and 
J.  F.  II.,  SI.  Henry  Knowles,  agent,  for  B.  B. 
Knowles,  J.  J.  Peekham,  H.  A.  Knowles,  A.  A. 
Knowles,  and  S.  Collins,  each  $2,  vol.  25.  Mercy 
Cope,  and  Amos  Cope,  per  J.  C,  each  $2,  vol.  25. 
George  C.  Kenyon,  $2,  vol.  24.  J.  O.  Brewster,  per 
L.  Bedell,  $2,  vol.  24.  Daniel  P.  Griffith,  agent,  for 
Joseph  John,  A.  Branson,  W.  Hancock,  W.  Black, 
burn,  T.  S.  Cope,  W.  Darlington,  and  A.  Smith,  each 
$4,  vols.  24  and  25,  and  J.  Sharpless,  $2,  to  37,  vol. 
25.  Marshall  Fell,  $2,  vol.  25.  John  King,  agent, 
for  J.  Griffin,  and  J.  Wanzer,  each  $2,  vol.  24,  F. 
Armistead,  and  J.  Chase,  each  $2,  vol.  25,  E.  Gifford, 
$1,  to  26,  vol.  25,  M.  Heazlitt,  $2,  to  31,  vol.  26,  and 
E.  Young,  S2,  vol.  26.  William  Foulke,  agent,  for 
W.  Harmar,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  Z.  Hampton,  S3,  to  36, 
vol.  24.    Stephen  A.  Church,  $2,  vol.  25. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Fourth-day,  the  3rd  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion, to  meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7£ 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school, 
on  Seventh-day,  the  29th  instant. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1851. 


Married,  on  the  6th  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting, 
Willistown,  Pa.,  Edwin  Roberts,  of  Chester,  N.  J., 
and  Anna  B.,  daughter  of  Everett  G.  Passmore. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Brookfield,  Ma- 
dison county,  N.  Y.,  Isaac  Peckham,  of  Westmore- 
land, Oneida  county,  to  Elizabeth  Collins,  of  the 
former  place.    [Date  not  furnished.] 

 ,  in  Friends'  meeting,  Falls,  Bucks  county, 

Pa.,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Charles  D.  Beans,  and  Mary 
T.,  daughter  of  Josiah  Comfort,  all  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  suddenly,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  the  18th  ( 
ult.,  Adam  Brooks,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age ;  a 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,    His  unassum- 
ing  manners  and  guileless  life  secured  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  most  that  knew  him. 
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Debate  oq  the  Destruction  of  Small  Birds. 

Few  of  the  debates  which  have  sprung  up 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  (says  the  Hartford  Courant), 
have  been  listened  to  with  more  attention,  or 
have  apparently  exciled  a  deeper  interest,  than 
that  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  "to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  certain  small  birds  ;"  and, 
though  some  time  has  passed  since  it  took 
place,  the  interest  to  see  it  in  print  is  so  gene- 
ral, that  we  have  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  some  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  to  collect 
what  was  said  on  the  occasion. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  provides — 

"That  any  person  who  shall  shoot,  or  in 
any  other  manner  kill,  destroy,  entrap,  en- 
snare, or  otherwise  capture  upon  lands  not 
owned  or  occupied  by  himself,  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing birds,  viz. :  robin,  blue-bird,  swallow, 
martin  or  swift,  night  or  musquito  hawk, 
whip-poor-will,  cuckoo,  king-bird,  wake-up, 
or  high  hole,  wood-pecker,  cat-bird,  long-tail- 
ed thrush,  or  brown  thrasher,  mourning-dove, 
meadow. lark  or  marsh  quail,  fire  bird  or  sum- 
mer red  bird,  hanging  bird,  spider-bird,  or 
wax-bird,  ground  robin  or  chewheat,  bob-o- 
link  or  rice  bird,  sparrow,  yellow-bird,  or 
phebe,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing  five  dollars." 

On  iis  second  reading  there  appeared  to  be 
in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to  lidicule  the 
bill,  as  scarcely  worthy  the  attention  of  so 
dignified  a  body,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
spoken  of  as  "  small  game."  On  the  third 
reading,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  New  Britain,  endea- 
voured to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  debate 
and  the  feeling  of  the  members  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  to  add  to  the  list  of  birds  proposed 
to  be  protected  by  this  bill  the  names  of  seve- 
ral others  which  had  been  omitted.  He  spoke  of 
the  great  value  and  interest  of  the  race  of  birds, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  beautiful  plum- 
age and  their  delightful  melody,  but  as  form- 
ing a  most  important  link  in  that  chain  by 
w hich  the  whole  visible  creation  was  united, 
and  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  various 
races  of  animals  duly  regulated.  They  are 
designed  to  art  a  most  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  by  holding  in  check  the 


lendency  of  the  insect  species  to  inciease  to 
myriads,  and,  like  the  locust  of  the  East,  to 
sweep  from  the  earth  every  vestige  of  the 
vegetable  creation.  That  such  a  tendency  to 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  insect  tribes  actu- 
ally existed,  and  that  without  the  requisite 
checks  the  whole  earth  would  be  laid  waste 
by  them,  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  all  who 
had  deeply  reflected  upon  the  subject.  But 
among  the  checks  to  this  increase,  none  were 
probably  more  important  or  efficacious  than 
the  feathered  songsters  of  the  fields  and 
groves.  Ever  in  motion,  with  keen  eye  and 
eager  appetite,  they  were  every  moment  seiz- 
ing upon  their  prey  as  it  lurked  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees  or  crept  over  leaf  or  flower,  and 
thus  kept  in  check  the  most  destructive  enemy 
with  which  the  farmer  or  the  florist  was  called 
to  contend.  But  while  thus  engaged  as  the 
farmer's  most  efficient  coadjutor  and  friend,  it 
was  his  misfortune  almost  everywhere  to  be 
treated  like  an  enemy,  and  even  to  be  perse- 
cuted for  the  very  acts  which  mo3t  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  man. 

Mr.  A.  remarked  that  several  years  since, 
while  travelling  in  western  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, he  passed  through  a  forest  where  the 
timber  on  some  hundreds  of  acres  was  all  dead 
and  decaying.  Inquiry  was  made  of  a  coun- 
tryman respecting  the  cause  of  this  devastation. 
He  replied  that  the  trees  had  been  killed  by 
woodpeckers,  which  had  been  increasing  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  some  years  ;  and 
though  they  had  killed  as  many  of  them  as 
possible,  it  was  all  to  little  or  no  purpose; 
that  they  were  continually  pecking  the  trees, 
until  the  whole  forest  far  and  wide  was  de- 
stroyed. This  was  a  good  exemplification  of 
what  our  own  farmers  and  their  sons  were 
constantly  doing.  These  woodpeckers  had 
doubtless  been  drawn  together  by  the  myriads 
of  wood-worms,  the  grub  of  the  Buprestes  and 
other  insects  bred  beneath  the  bark  of  the  for- 
est trees,  and  which  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  devouring  the  fresh  wood  deposited  beneath 
the  bark  of  those  trees.  The  real  enemy  was 
concealed  from  sight,  and  the  friend  who  was 
searching  out  and  destroying  this  enemy, 
wherever  his  keen  ear  detected  their  stealthy 
gnawings,  was  taken,  like  the  poor  and  faith- 
ful dog  of  Llewellyn,  as  their  destructive  foe, 
and  like  him  consigned  to  swift  destruction. 
So  it  was  now  with  the  blackbird,  which  was 
ever  ready  to  follow  the  farmer  through  the 
furrowed  field,  and  to  seize  upon  the  worm 
whose  secret  mischief  was  disturbed  by  the 
unexpected  inroad  of  the  plough-hare.  Through 
every  day  of  the  long  summer  lie  plied  his 
useful  labour,  but  alas  for  his  safety!  It  was 
said  that  sometimes  in  the  early  spring,  whilst 
searching  for  the  grub,  which  would  soon,  if 
not  detected,  drsi  roy  the  buried  corn,  he  nteeis 


with  a  few,  a  very  few  kernels  of  that  corn 
which  his  efforts  are  tending  to  protect,  and 
incontinently  devours  them.  Mr.  A.  wished, 
that  notwithstanding  this  sin  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  this  useful  bird,  he  could  see  in  the 
House  a  disposition  to  protect  his  life  from  the 
wanton  attacks  everywhere  made  upon  it;  but 
he  feared  to  propose  it,  lest  it  should  bring  the 
other  little  songsters  into  danger  from  being 
found  associated  in  the  same  bill  with  a  bird 
that  had  suffered  so  much  in  his  good  name. 
He  would,  however,  venture  to  propose  the 
woodpecker  and  a  few  other  confessedly  harm- 
less tenants  of  our  fields  and  forests. 

Mr.  Boardman,  of  New  Haven,  said  :  It 
was  some  eminent  genius,  1  think  it  was 
Goethe,  who  said,  "  the  works  of  nature  are 
ever  to  me  a  freshly  uttered  word  of  God."  I 
sympathize  earnestly  in  that  sentiment.  We 
are  everywhere  overwhelmed  with  proofs  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  that  God  who  has 
made  all  nature  beauty  to  the  eye  and  music 
to  the  ear.  Our  brilliant  sun,  and  clear,  pure 
air,  which  even  Italy  cannot  surpass;  our 
gorgeous  sunsets;  the  dark  luxuriance  of  our 
Ibrests ;  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  our 
teeming  soil,  are  ever  objects  of  grateful  con- 
templation in  the  morning's  dawn  or  evening 
twilight.  At  such  moments,  nothing  so  fills 
the  heart  with  gratitude,  and  often  the  eye  wiih 
tears,  as  the  free,  joyous  singing  of  the  birds 
in  the  garden  and  orchard.  It  stirs  the  purest, 
gentlest,  sweetest  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
It  civilizes  and  refines  the  heart — and  if  1  were 
desirous  of  educating  a  youth  for  happiness 
and  usefulness,  1  would  begin  and  never  cease 
teaching  him  to  admire  and  love  the  beautiful 
works  of  God.  It  is  easily  taught  —  let  the 
father  or  friend  give  tongue  to  his  own  thoughts 
in  the  hearing  of  the  boy,  and  tell  him  what 
to  admire  in  the  painting  of  the  sunset,  the 
melody  of  the  grove,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
the  forms  and  tints  of  the  landscape,  the  music 
of  the  restless  ocean — no  lessons  can  be  more 
permanent  or  effective.  If  generally  taught, 
we  should  soon  redeem  our  national  reputation 
from  the  charge  of  a  want  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment.  We  are  called  at.  times  a  nation  of 
young  barbarians;  and  although  the  charge  is 
not  true,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  something 
to  make  it  out  of.  "There  is  no  people  in  the 
civilized  world  among  whom  the  destructive 
tendency  is  so  prominent  as  in  the  young 
American— nothing  escapes  his  gun  and  his 
knife.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, a  beautiful  flower,  raised  with  great 
care  and  expense,  cannot  be  preserved  a  minute 
without  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  police. 
Now,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  and  the 
Schcenbrun,  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
nature  and  art  are  exposed,  every  day,  within 
reach  of  the  eves  and  hands  of  hundreds  and 
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millions,  who  love  and  admire  tliem  more  than 
our  people  could  possibly  do,  and  yet  not  a 
(lower  is  ever  touched.  Such  beautiful  objects 
are  regarded  with  veneration  that  removes  all 
Tear  of  injury.  Public  opinion,  founded  on  culti- 
vated public  taste,  is  the  best  possible  security. 
Children  can  be  taught  to  love  or  hate  any- 
thing. The  Lapland  boy  of  ten  years  delights 
himself,  above  all  things,  with  blubber— and 
the  first  real  feast  of  the  Northern  soldiery, 
upon  their  entrance  into  Paris,  was  made  upon 
the  oil  of  the  street  lamps.  It  is  easier  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  true  and  beautiful.  Let 
the  school-master  in  our  primary  schools  him- 
self feel  in  his  own  heart  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  works  of  God,  and  speak  of 
them  to  his  boys  with  the  enthusiasm  they 
ought  to  inspire,  and  which  led  the  Psalmist 
to  exclaim,  "  O  that  men  would  therefore 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  declare 
the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  children  of 
men."  I  would  require  it  as  a  school  exer- 
cise— every  new  day,  every  declining  sun, 
should  bring  its  glow  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration. 

Thus  should  we  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
destructive  propensity  of  our  boys,  and  im- 
plant in  its  stead  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  a  source  of  never-failing  en- 
joyment. In  the  meantime,  sir,  let  us  punish 
the  young  barbarian  for  destroying  the  sing- 
ing birds,  and,  if  he  has  no  feeling  himself, 
compel  him  to  respect  that  of  his  civilized 
neighbours. 

[Remainder  nest  week.] 


A  Hideous  Monster. 

There  exists  in  French  society,  remarks  the 
author  of  Monte  Leone,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  is  by  no  means  limited  by  French  society,  a 
hideous  monster  known  to  all,  though  no  one 
disturbs  it.  Its  ravages  are  great — almost 
incalculable.  It  saps  reputations,  poisons, 
dishonours,  and  defiles  the  splendour  of  the 
most  enviable  form. 

This  minotaurus,  which  devours  so  many 
innocent  persons,  is  especially  tearful,  because 
the  blows  are  terrible.  It  presents  itsell  under 
the  mildest  and  gentlest  forms,  and  is  received 
everywhere  in  the  city.  We  find  it  in  our 
rooms,  in  the  interior  of  our  families,  in  the 
palaces  of  the  opulent,  and  the  garrets  of  the 
poor.  It  has  no  name,  being  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  a  very  word.  It  is  composed  of  but 
one  phrase,  and  is  called — They  Say. 

"  Do  you  know  such  a  one  ?"  is  often  ask- 
ed, and  the  person  is  pointed  out. 

"No;  but  they  say  his  morals  are  very 
bad.  He  has  had  strange  adventures,  and  his 
family  is  very  unhappy." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it  ;  but  they 
say  so." 

"Do  not  trust  that  gentleman  who  has  such 
credit,  and  is  thought  so  rich.  Be  on  your 
guard" — 

"  Buh  !  his  fortune  is  immense  ;  see  what  an 
establishment  he  h;is." 

"  Yes  !  But  they  say  he  is  very  much  in- 
volved." 

"Do  you  know  that  fact?" 


"  Not  I.    They  say,  though" — . 

This  they  say  is  heard  in  every  relation  of 
life.  It  is  deadly  mortal,  and  not  to  be  grasp- 
ed. It  goes  hither  and  thither,  strikes  and 
kills  manly  honour,  female  virtue,  without 
either  sex  being  ever  conscious  of  the  injury 
done.  Each  as  he  reads  these  lines  will  re- 
member cases  illustrating  the  truth  of  what 
we  say. — American  News. 


Chinese  Method  of  Welding  Cracked  Iron- 
ware.— Mr.  Balestier,  who  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  East,  describes  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  the  Chinese  me- 
thod of  welding  cracked  iron-ware,  by  ce- 
menting them  with  cast-iron  while  in  a  liquid 
state.  In  a  cast-iron  pan  which  Mr.  Balestier 
procured  to  be  welded,  the  operator  commenc- 
ed by  breaking  the  edges  of  the  fracture 
slightly  with  a  hammer,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
fissures,  after  which  the  fractured  parts  were 
placed  and  held  in  their  natural  positions  by 
means  of  wooden  braces.  The  pan  being 
ready,  crucibles  made  of  clay,  were  laid  in 
charcoal,  and  ignited  in  a  small  portable  sheet- 
iron  furnace,  with  bellows  working  horizon- 
tally. As  soon  as  the  pieces  of  cast-iron 
with  which  the  crucibles  were  charged  were 
fused,  it  was  poured  on  a  layer  of  partly 
charred  husk  of  rough  rice,  or  paddy,  which 
was  previously  spread  on  a  thickly  doubled 
cloth,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
sudden  cooling  and  hardening  of  the  liquid 
metal.  Whilst  in  this  liquid  state  it  was 
quickly  conveyed  with  the  right  hand  to  the 
fractured  part  under  the  vessel,  and  forced  up 
with  a  jerk  into  the  enlarged  fissure,  whilst 
with  the  left  hand  a  paper  rubber  was  passed 
over  the  obtruding  liquid,  inside  of  the  vessel, 
making  a  strong,  substantial,  and  neat  ope- 
ration.— Presbyterian. 

The  Widow's  Lamp. 

Some  years  ago  there  dwelt  a  widow  in  a 
lonely  cottage  on  the  sea  shore.  All  around 
her  the  coast  was  rugged  and  dangerous  ;  and 
many  a  lime  was  her  heart  melted  by  the 
sight  of  wrecked  fishing-boats  and  coasting 
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vessels,  and  the  piteous  cries  of  perishing  hu- 
man beings.  One  stormy  night,  when  the 
howling  wind  was  making  her  loneliness  more 
lonely,  and  her  mind  was  conjuring  up  what 
the  next  morning's  light  might,  disclose,  a 
happy  thought  occurred  to  her.  Her  cottage 
stood  on  an  elevated  spot,  and  her  window 
looked  out  upon  the  sea  :  might  she  not  place 
her  lamp  by  that  window,  that  it  might  be  a 
beacon  light  to  warn  some  poor  mariner  off 
the  coast?  She  did  so.  All  her  life  after, 
during  the  winter  nights,  her  lamp  burned  at 
the  window;  and  many  a  poor  fisherman  had 
cause  to  bless  God  for  the  widow's  lamp,  many 
a  crew  were  saved  from  perishing.  That 
widow  woman  "did  what  she  could  ;"  and  if 
all  believers  kept  their  light  burning  as  bright- 
ly and  steadily,  might  not  many  a  soul  be 
warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?  Many 
Christians  have  not  the  power  to  do  much 
active  service  for  Christ  ;  but  if  they  would 
live  as  lights  in  the  world,  they  would  do 


much.  If  those  who  cannot  pieach  to  the  old 
or  teach  the  young,  would  but  walk  worthy  of 
him  who  hath  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and 
glory,  how  much  would  the  hands  of  ministers 
and  teachers  be  strengthened,  and  their  hearts 
encouraged  !  We  are  told  that  the  chief 
priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus 
to  death,  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many 
of  the  Jews  went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus. 
Lazarus  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  a 
teacher  or  preacher,  yet  his  very  presence  was 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Lord 
of  glory.  Should  not  all  who  have  known 
the  power  and  grace  of  him  who  still  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  so  walk  that  men 
may  take  knowledge  of  them  that  they  have 
been  with  Jesus  ? — Extract. 


Honesty  in  Little  Things. — The  following 
curious  account  of  a  practical  sermon  is  copied 
from  the  Vermont  Chronicle  : 

"A  brother  in  the  ministry  took  occasion 
to  pieach  on  the  passage  in  Luke  xvi.  10, 
'  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also 
in  much.'  The  theme  was,  that  men  who 
take  advantage  in  small  things  of  others,  have 
the  very  element  of  character  to  wrong  the 
community  and  individuals  in  great  things, 
where  the  prospect  of  escaping  detection  or 
censure  is  as  little  to  be  dreaded.'  The 
preacher  exposed  the  various  ways  by  which 
people  wrong  others  :  such  as  borrowing  ;  by 
mistakes  in  making  change;  by  errors  in  ac- 
counts ;  by  escaping  taxes  and  custom-house 
duties;  by  managing  to  escape  postage;  by 
finding  articles,  and  never  seeking  owners  ; 
and  by  injuring  articles  borrowed,  and  never 
making  the  fact  known  to  the  owner  when  re- 
turned. One  lady  the  next  day  met  her  pas- 
tor, and  said,  '  I  have  been  up  to  Mr.  ,  to 

rectify  an  error  he  made  in  giving  me  change 
a  few  weeks  ago;  for  I  felt  bitterly  your  re- 
proof yesterday.'  Another  individual  went  to 
Boston,  to  pay  for  an  article  not  in  her  bill,  which 
she  noticed  was  not  charged  when  she  paid  it. 
A  man,  going  home  from  meeting,  said  to  his 
companion,  '  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man 
in  the  meeting-house  to-day,  who  did  not  feel 
condemned.'  After  applying  the  sermon  to  a 
score  or  more  of  his  acquaintances,  he  con- 
tinued, '  Did  not  the  pastor  utter  something 
about  finding  a  pair  of  wheels?'  'I  believe 
not,  neighbour  A.'  He  spoke  of  keeping 
little  things,  which  had  been  found.'  '  Well, 
I  thought  two  or  three  limes  he  said  something 
about  finding  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  really  sup- 
posed he  meant  me.  I  found  a  pair  down  in 
my  lot  a  little  while  ago.'  •  Do  you,'  said  his 
companion,  '  know  who  they  belong  to?  Mr. 
B.  lost  them  a  short  time  ago.'  The  owner 
was  soon  in  possession  of  his  wheels." 


Census  of  the  State. — The  official  returns 
of  the  census  of  Pennsylvania,  as  prepared  at 
the  Census  Bureau  in  Washington,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Republic  and  Intelligencer. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania,  as  appears  from 
the  table,  there  are  185,993  dwelling-houses; 
190,612  families;  553,569  while  male  inhabi- 
tants;  524,836    white   females;  1,078,407 
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while  inhabitants  of  both  sexes;  6,705  colour- 
ed males;  6,611  coloured  females;  13,916 
coloured  persons  of  both  sexes;  1,091,723 
persons  of  all  kinds  in  the  district;  10,814 
deaths  during  the  year;  77,399  farms  in  cul- 
tivation ;  8,154  manufacturing  establishments, 
producing  $500  and  upwards,  each,  annually. 

fn  Eastern  Pennsylvania  there  are  200,223 
dwelling-houses;  217,885  families;  589,294 
while  male  inhabitants;  590,762  white  fe- 
males ;  total  number  of  white  persons,  1,180,- 
056  ;  coloured  male  inhabitants,  18,352 ; 
coloured  females,  21,655;  total  coloured  per- 
sons, 40,007  ;  total  population  of  the  district, 
1,220,063;  number  of  deaths  during  the  year, 
17,504  ;  number  of  farms  in  cultivation,  50,- 
178;  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  district  producing  each  $500  and  up- 
wards, annually,  13,882. 

In  the  whole  Slate  there  are  386,216  dwell- 
ing-houses;  408,497  families;  1,142,863  white 
males;  1,115,600  white  females;  2,258,463 
while  persons  of  both  sexes;  25,057  coloured 
males;  28,266  coloured  females;  53,323  col- 
oured persons  of  both  sexes.  Total  popula- 
tion of  the  Slate,  2,311,786.  Number  of 
deaths  during  the  year,  28,318;  number  of 
farms  in  culiivation,  127,577;  manufacturing 
establishments,  22,036.  This  is  a  gratifying 
picture  of  the  progress  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
statistics  embraced  in  the  table  are  invaluable 
for  reference. 


The  vanity  of  those  distinctions  on  which 
mankind  pride  themselves  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent,  if  we  consider  the  three  places  in 
which  all  men  must  meet  on  the  same  level — 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in  the  grave,  and  at 
the  judgment  bar. —  Colton. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  Louisa  Conran. 
Ballitore,  2nd  of  Twelfth  month,  1783. 
My  dear  Friend, — 

Although  thy  expected  letter  has  not  yet 
arrived,  although  thou  art  now,  as  it  were, 
jut  of  my  province,  although  thou  art  now  a 
married  woman,  and  mayst  learn  of  thy  hus- 
band at  home,  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  forego 
:he  satisfaction  of  communing  with  thee;  and 
ihis  I  believe,  thy  worthy  helpmate  will  ap- 
prove.  I  have  been  thinking  of  thy  situation 
there,  and  wish  thee  to  answer  effectually  the 
purpose  of  thy  allotment  in  that  place.  For 
this  end,  two  things  seem  to  me  especially  ne- 
cessary for  thee,  humility  and  wisdom  of  the 
right  sort.  Thou  hast  been  a  singular  kind 
af  person  from  thy  childhood  ;  thou  hast  been 
i  marked,  conspicuous  person,  since  thy  adult 
age.  Such  as  thou,  the  visited  of  the  Lord, 
who  undergo  the  operations  of  his  chastising, 
refining,  purging,  preparing  hand,  are  subjects 
Df  lejoicing  to  the  wise  in  heart,  and  objects 
Df  their  tender,  solicitous  care;  but  the  unre- 
generate,  the  raw,  the  irreligious,  and  those 
who  are  but  half-baked  cakes,  look  upon  such 
as  with  a  vulture's  eye;  they  watch  for  their 
halting.  Now,  the  great  preservative  against 
the  arrows  of  the  ungodly,  is  true  humility. 
When  we  lie  prostrate  as  wiih  our  mouths  in 


ihe  dust,  these  arrows  are  disappointed,  they 
fly  over  us,  and  do  not  hurt  us.  The  archers 
themselves  grow  weary,  if  not  ashamed  of 
iheir  puisuil.  '  After  whom  is  the  King  of 
Israel  come  out  ?  After  whom  dost  thou  pur- 
sue 1  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea?'  This 
was  the  spirit  which  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  which  in  fulness  of  time  obtained 
dominion,  and  ruled  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. Then  being  seated  on  the  throne  (the 
place  assigned)  to  judge  the  tribes,  appears  the 
great  necessity  for  wisdom,  and  from  this 
sense,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case,  arises  a 
strong  cry,  which  pervades  the  holy  ear  of 
Him,  who  sees  all  our  wants  and  weaknesses, 
and  what  is  essentially  requisite  for  us,  in 
order  to  our  filling  up  our  stations  acceptably 
in  His  sight. 

Little  matters  of  discipline,  and  forms  of 
conducting  it,  are  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  women  Friends  in  your  province.  Per- 
haps thou  may  see  weaknesses  attending,  and 
be  acquainted  with  some  belter  mode  ;  yet  that 
wisdom  which  dwells  with  prudence  may  sug- 
gest lo  thee  that  it  is  better  to  let  thingsgo  on  for 
a  while  in  the  old  manner,  provided  the  cause 
does  not  suffer.  But  if  this  should  be  in  dan- 
ger, if  the  precious  testimony  should  be  likely 
to  fall,  then  indeed,  in  meekness  of  wisdom,  it 
is  proper  to  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  But 
let  us  ever  take  care,  that  in  such  conflicts, 
our  own  spirits  be  in  subjection  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  and  that  we  manifest  that  it  is  not 
ourselves,  nor  our  own  honour  we  are  seek- 
ing, but  Christ.  By  keeping  low  and  humble, 
and  adhering  to  Wisdom's  dictales,  there  is 
not  a  doubt  but  that  in  due  time,  thy  way  will 
be  cleared  before  thee.  1  Commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall 
bring  it  to  pass.  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy 
righteousness,  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment 
as  the  noonday.' 

We  all  here  join  in  true  affection  to  you 
both,  farewell. 

R.  S. 

To  John  Conran. 

No  date. 

I  was  favoured  with  thine  in  course,  and 
did  by  no  means  forget  that  it  called  for  a 
reply  ;  but  what  could  I  say,  or  whence  could 
I  help  thee  ?  I  am  but  a  beggar  on  the  dung- 
hill myself,  possessing  a  poverty  which  I  am 
not  ashamed  (but  yet  which  is  not  lawful  for 
me)  to  confess  ;  for  as  it  is  not  decent  to  be 
vaunting  of  our  riches  to  the  poor,  so  it  seems 
useless  to  complain  of  our  poverty  to  them. 
Besides,  for  me  to  attempt  to  speak  comfortably 
to  thee,  because  thou  wert  sorrowful  when 
thou  wrote,  would  be  foolish,  seeing  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  religious  barometer  are  fre- 
quent; there  are  many  weathers  in  one  of 
this  sort  of  days,  weeping  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  There 
mighi  be  much  alteration  in  the  state  of  thy 
mind  between  the  time  of  thy  writing  to  me, 
and  of  receiving  an  answer  from  me.  So 
(and  this  1  believe  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
io  thee),  it  is  apparent  that  if  we  would  grow 
in  religion,  we  must  not  place  our  dependence 
on  men,  nor  have  our  expectation  from  them  ; 


we  must  no  more  lean  to  the  understanding  of 
others  than  our  own,  but  we  must  look  and 
lean  to  the  Lord  alor\e,  whose  Spirit  in  our 
hearts  is  our  law,  our  guide,  our  support,  our 
wisdom,  and  our  consolation.  And  to  this  I 
refer  and  commend  us  both. 
1  am,  dear  John, 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 

Irksome  as  the  state  of  poverty  appears,  it 
is  yet  preferable  to  a  hardened  state,  should 
we  like  them  of  old  time,  who,  though  fed  from 
heaven  with  angel's  food,  yet  were  not  estrang- 
ed from  their  lusts,  even  while  the  meal  was 
in  their  mouths.  If  we  suffer  persecution  and 
buffetings  of  spirit,  then  dealelh  He  with  us  as 
with  sons  whom  the  father  loveth  and  chasten- 
eth — :he  necessity  of  a  stripped  state,  and  the 
safety  of  it,  no  doubt  made  the  apostle  glory  in 
a  sense  of  his  infirmities. 

For  "  The  .'Mend." 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

To  see  the  failings  of  others  and  to  hold 
them  up  to  view  in  the  deepest  shade,  is  a 
common  practice,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
own  impei  lections  though  great,  are  scarcely 
percepiible  to  us.  By  giving  way  to  the  habit 
of  swelling  I  he  tittle  irregularities  of  our  friends 
beyond  their  real  magnitude,  while  we  keep 
the  eye  closed  to  our  own  motives,  conduct 
and  imperfections,  we  shall  incur  a  very  un- 
profitable condiiion  of  mind,  and  an  almost 
imperceptibly  backward  tendency  in  a  reli- 
gious life  and  conversation.  This  practice  will 
assuredly  result  in  fixing  those  lower  in  the 
general  esteem,  than  the  individuals  whom 
they  may  thus  strive  to  lessen. 

When  admonished  or  opposed  in  sentiment 
by  Friends,  however  little  advanced  in  reli- 
gious experience,  before  we  make  up  our  minds 
that  they  are  hasty  or  out  of  iheir  places,  it  is 
safest  to  go  as  into  the  depths  of  self-examina- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  canvass  and  weigh  our 
own  conduct,  appearance  or  motive  for  action, 
especially  wherein  it  may  have  been  called  in 
question.  Such  self-examination  cannot  hurt 
ihe  very  best,  and  it  may  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  marvellous  mercy  and  condescension 
to  our  weak  estate,  be  the  means  of  showing 
us  the  verge  of  a  fearful  precipice  near  at 
hand.  And  if  from  close  examination,  we 
should  discover  ourselves  to  be  clear  of  the 
alleged  impropriety,  and  find  that  our  friends 
were  mistaken,  we  ought  nevertheless  to  feel 
kindly  disposed  to  do  them  good,  when  it  may 
lay  in  our  power,  having  an  eye  open  to  their 
unskilfulness  or  want  of  true  discernment,  not 
in  a  disposition  which  would  injure  them,  or 
take  any  undue  advantage  in  a  vindictive 
spirit,  but  strive  to  cultivate  one  which  would 
endeavour  patiently  to  instruct  those  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  who  oppose  us. 

It  is  also  very  needful  before  rebuke  is 
given,  carefully  to  scrutinize  the  disposition  or 
spirit  in  which  it  is  about  to  be  administered, 
endeavouring  to  be  scrupulously  guarded,  lest 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  from  an  unsuhjeeted 
will  should  mar  the  work,  and  evince  that  the 
admonition  does  not  proceed  alone  from  entire 
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self-ubasedness,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the 
necessary  obligation  on  our  part. 

If  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  reproof  is 
given,  are  neglected,  there  is  great  danger  of 
a  degeneracy  into  creaturely  severity,  which 
so  far  from  producing  a  happier  state  in  an 
individual  mind,  would  have  a  tendency  to  stir 
up  the  bitter  waters  of  strife,  and  may  entirely 
frustrate  the  purpose  that  we  ostensibly  endea- 
vour to  effect.  The  importance  then  is  great, 
if  we  would  be  truly  useful,  of  living  in  the 
daily  experience  of  the  apostle's  admonition, 
"  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the 
faith  ;  prove  your  own  selves;"  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
5  ;)  remembering  to  build  over  against  our  own 
houses  first,  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  from 
living  experience  that  our  building  is  founded 
upon  the  eternal  Rock  of  ages,  which  can 
never  be  moved. 

An  earnest  self-examination  should  be  our 
continual  concern,  with  piayerful  desires  that 
every  germ  of  the  corrupt  tree  might  be  seen 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  swell  in  our  hearts,  and 
industriously  destroyed,  before  it  may  over- 
spread and  injure  the  growth  of  the  precious 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  which  if  permitted  to 
flourish  as  on  good  ground,  may  happily  bring 
forth  acceptable  fruit,  "  some  an  hundred  fold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty."  Every  passing 
thought  should  be  brought  to  a  rigid  test  before 
we  give  place  to  its  entertainment,  as  well  as 
every  word  and  action — where  a  fear  of  of- 
fending either  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  must 
be  ever  attendant,  with  an  earnest  engage- 
ment of  spirit  that  the  whole  panoply  of  righte- 
ousness, may  be  preserved,  wherein  alone 
strength  and  success  can  be  retained  in  the 
Christian's  warfare,  conformably  to  this  apos- 
tolic exhortation,  "  Wherefore  take  unto  you 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done 
all  to  stand."— (Eph.  vi.  13.) 

State  of  New  York. 


He  who  maintains  the  right,  though  coun- 
tenanced by  the  few,  and  opposes  the  wrong, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  many,  must  forego 
all  expectations  of  popularity  till  there  shall 
be  less  to  censure  than  applaud  in  human  con- 
duct.— Colton. 


Selecred. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TRUTH. 

"And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give 
unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works." 

"  There  is  an  eye  that  marks  the  ways  of  men, 
With  strict,  impartial,  analyzing  ken  ; 
Our  motley  creeds,  our  crude  opinions,  lie 
All,  all  unveiled  to  that  omniscient  eye, 
He  sees  the  softest  shades  by  error  thrown, 
Marks  where  His  truth  is  left  to  shine  alone  ; 
Decides  with  most  exact,  unerring  skill, 
Wherein  we  differ  from  his  word  and  will ; 
No  specious  names  nor  reasoning  to  his  view 
The  false  can  varnish,  or  deform  the  true; 
Nor  vain  excuses  e'er  avail  to  plead, 
The  right  of  theory  for  the  wrong  of  deed. 
Before  that  unembarrassed,  just  survey, 
What  heaps  of  refuse  must  be  swept  away  ! 
How  must  its  search  from  every  creed  remove 
All  but  the  golden  grains  of  truth  and  love ! 


Yet  with  compassion  for  our  feeble  powers, 
For  oh.  His  thoughts  and  ways  are  not  as  ours. 
There  is  a  day  in  flaming  terrors  bright, 
When  truth  and  error  shall  be  brought  to  light, 
When  each  rejoicing  saint  shall  veil  his  face, 
And  none  may  triumph  but  in  redeeming  grace. 
No  meaner  praise  shall  heavenly  tongues  employ, 
Yet  they  shall  reap  the  more  abundant  joy 
Who  sought  His  truth  with  simple,  humble  aim, 
To  do  His  will,  and  magnify  His  name." 


Communicated. 

LINES 

Composed  on  travelling  through  a  snow-storm  to  at- 
tend Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  America,  Second 
month,  1817,  by  Mary  Naftel. 

Through  woods  and  wilds,  o'er  hills  and  dales  I  stray, 

From  Albion's  fertile  valleys  far  away  ; 

From  Albion's  Isle,  the  land  that  gave  me  birth, 

Land  most  endeared  of  all  the  spacious  earth, 

That  still  contains  what  on  it  most  I  prize, 

Joy  of  my  heart,  and  pleasure  of  my  eyes, 

My  loved  companion  and  my  children  dear, 

In  climes  remote  but  in  remembrance  near. 

My  spirit  often  seems  with  yours  to  greet, 

And  wafted  home  in  retrospect  we  meet. 

Your  joys  are  mine,  your  cares  are  still  my  cares, 

Your  God  is  mine,  to  Him  ascend  my  prayers, 

As  incense  offered  at  his  sacred  throne, 

That  He  might  make  and  take  us  as  his  own, 

Within  his  safe  enclosure  ever  keep, 

Lambs  of  his  fold  and  of  his  flock  the  sheep; 

That  through  all  dangers  we  may  fully  prove, 

The  sure  protection  of  Almighty  love, 

The  sure  protection  of  that  Arm  divine, 

Which  only,  Oh  Omnipotence,  is  thine  ! 

That  on  the  rock  or  on  the  boisterous  deep, 

On  mountains  high  or  hollow  vales  can  keep, 

Ride  on  the  winds  and  make  the  clouds  his  way, 

Give  songs  by  night,  turn  darkness  into  day. 

Cause  these  the  dust  but  of  his  feet  to  prove, 

His  harbingers  of  mercy  and  of  love. 

Still  to  my  feeble  prayer,  oh  !  condescend, 

Be  thou  my  guide,  my  counsellor  and  friend, 

And  safe  conduct  me  to  the  journey's  end  ; 

That  praise  and  glory  only  may  be  thine, 

And  peace  and  gladness  be  forever  mine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  78.) 

The  labour  of  Isaac  Jackson  and  his  son 
William,  a  young  man  about  twenty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  their  removal  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, soon  caused  the  hidden  beauties  of  the 
spot  they  had  chosen,  to  become  apparent  to 
the  most  careless  passer-by.  A  portion  of  the 
valley  was  quickly  stripped  of  its  timber,  and 
grass  and  grain  soon  covered  the  earth  with  ver- 
dure, — the  noble  spring  was  opened  out  to  day, 
and  its  waters  sparkled  in  the  bright  sunlight 
as  the  old  overhanging  trees  were  felled.  A 
dwelling  in  which  although  elegance  was  want- 
ing, yet  content  found  a  resting-place,  was 
speedily  erected,  and  beneath  its  sheltering 
roof  the  father  and  mother,  although  possess- 
ing little  wealth  except  their  lovely  farm,  lived 
in  peace,  enjoying  all  necessary  comforts. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  increasing  in  numbers;  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing had  been  established  at  New  Garden  in 
1718,  and  in  1724  the  Friends  of  London- 
grove  who  had  previously  met  at  the  house  of 
John  Smith,  had  a  meeting  allowed  them,  and 
built  a  meeting-house  to  accommodate  it.  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting  then  consisted  of 


ihree  preparative  meetings,  Nottingham,  New 
Garden,  Londongrove,  and  many  very  valu- 
able Friends  belonged  to  it.  This  Monthly 
Meeting  was  large,  and  in  1730,  the  Friends 
of  Nottingham  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  New  Garden,  were  by  the  authority  of 
Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  established  as  a 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  great  body  of  sub- 
stantial Friends,  who  had  age  and  experience, 
residing  in  the  limits  of  New  Garden  and  Lon- 
dongrove Preparative  Meeting*,  the  members 
of  the  new  Monthly  Meeting  for  a  lime  felt 
great  weakness.  John  Churchman,  who  was 
one  of  its  members,  wrote  thus :  "  This 
brought  a  weighty  concern  upon  me  and 
many  others,  that  the  affairs  of  Truth  might 
be  managed  to  the  honour  thereof;  for  we  had 
but  few  substantial  elderly  Friends.  In  a 
sense  of  our  weakness,  it  was  the  breathing 
desire  of  my  soul,  that  the  Lord  would  be 
pleased  for  his  own  sake,  and  the  honour  of 
his  great  name,  to  be  near  his  children,  and 
inspire  them  with  wisdom  and  judgment  for. 
his  own  work.  Blessed  forever  be  his  holy 
name!  I  believe  he  heard  our  cry,  and  in 
measure  answered  our  prayers;  and  we  being 
kept  low  and  humble,  it  was  a  growing  time  to 
several.  My  affection  lo  Friends  of  New  Gar- 
den Monthly  Meeting  was  so  great,  that  for 
many  months  after  we  parted  from  them,  I 
seldom  missed  attending  it,  and  therein  had 
great  satisfaction  ;  and  some  of  their  members 
frequently  attended  ours,  for  our  love  towards 
each  other  was  mutual." 

Friends  concerned  as  John  Churchman  and 
those  he  mentions,  in  whom  the  love  of  the 
brethren  on  pure  Gospel  grounds  prevailed, 
could  not  but  be  in  a  growing  condition  as  re- 
spected their  spiritual  states.  No  wonder  that 
they  grew  in  grace, — no  wonder  that  the 
spring  of  pure  ministry  was  livingly  opened 
amongM  them,  and  that  faithful  labourers  in 
the  Lord's  work  were  raised  up  and  sent  forth 
from  within  their  borders,  to  preach  to  others 
the  spirituality  ofthe  Gospel,  and  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.  Their  meetings  were 
seasons  of  united  exercise,  of  humble,  silent 
waiting,  and  at  limes  of  the  pouring  forth  of 
the  Master's  life-giving  grace.  How  different 
these  from  the  condition  in  which  Samuel 
Bownas  describes  himself  to  have  been,  when 
living  in  outward  conformity  to  ihe  testimonies 
of  the  Society, — without  being  chargeable  with 
any  gross  vice,  he  yet  had  never  bowed  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  had  never  become  a  spiritual 
member  of  the  church.  He  tells  us  how  he 
was  aroused  lo  a  sense  of  his  condition, — and 
through  the  Lord's  mercy,  became  one  of  the 
true  burden-bearers, — one  of  the  living  wor- 
shippers,— one  of  t he  faithful  travailers  for 
the  arising  of  life  in  others.  A  young  woman 
named  Ann  Wilson,  attended  the  meeting  he 
belonged  to,  and  as  he  was  sitting  there  in  the 
stupidity  of  unconcern,  which  so  generally 
covers  the  mind  of  those  who  are  not  true  spi- 
ritual worshippers  in  a  silent  meeting,  she  arose 
to  speak.  Samuel  fixed  his  eye  upon  her,  and 
she  pointing  her  finger  at  him,  with  great 
power  and  earnestness  exclaimed,  'A  tradi- 
tional Quaker,  thou  earnest  to  meeting  as  thou 
went  from  it  the  last  time,  and  goest  from  it 
as  thou  came  to  it,  but  art  no  better  for  thy 
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coming.  What  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end?" 
Samuel  says,  "  This  was  so  suited  to  my  con- 
dition, that  like  Saul,  I  was  smitten  10  the 
ground,  but  turning  my  thoughts  inward,  in 
secret  I  cried,  '  Lord  !  what  shall  I  do  to  help 
it?''  A  voice  as  it  were  spoke  in  my  heart, 
'Look  unto  me,  and  I  will  help  thee.'"  This 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour  touch- 
ed his  heart, — he  was  enabled  to  feel  true  sor- 
row for  his  condition — to  partake  of  a  repent- 
ance not  to  be  repented  of, — and  this  brought 
him  a  3ure  leward,  even  in  the  Lord's  own 
time,  comfort  and  consolation. 

When  Friends  are  preserved  in  the  true 
fellowship  of  Christ,  earnestly  travailing  toge- 
ther in  spirit,  there  will  be  benefit  arising  from 
their  coming  together  to  worship,  or  to  hold 
meetings  for  discipline,  ahhough  no  great 
matters  may  appear  to  be  accomplished.  Yea, 
even  though  t he  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
may  be  no  more  than  that  of  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  Nantucket,  the  record  of  which  stands 
in  this  brief  sentence:  "Friends  met  in  love, 
paried  in  love,  and  raised  seven  and  six- 
pence." 

Isaac  Jackson  was  soon  appointed  an  elder 
of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  and  he 
attended  the  Select  Half  Year's  Meeiing,  or  as 
it  was  often  called,  the  'Spring  Meeiing  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,'  held  in  Philadelphia, 
First  monlh  (old  style),  1734.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  constant  practice  for  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeiing  to  appoint  some  of  the  elders 
to  have  a  care  over  the  meetings  for  worship, 
held  in  the  city  during  the  time  it  was  in  ses- 
sion, who  were  expected  to  report  how  ihey 
had  been  held.  Isaac  Jackson  was  one  of  those 
appointed  on  this  occasion.  The  meeiing  met 
on  Sevenih-day,  First  month  16th,  and  then 
adjourned  as  usual,  to  8  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  morning.  The  meeiing  met  thus  early, 
in  order  that  meetings  for  worship  should  be 
held  after  its  close,  in  the  two  meeting-houses 
of  Fiiends  in  the  city.  The  elders  reported 
that  the  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day 
"  were,  in  the  main,  solid  and  comfortable,  but 
there  were  some  appearances  in  way  of  public 
ministry,  not  to  satisfaction."  On  hearing  the 
report,  the  meeting  directed  the  elders  to  speak 
to  those  who  had  given  uneasiness,  and  advise 
them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  Second-day  evening,  the  two 
public  meetings  held  that  day,  are  reported  to 
have  been  "  solid  and  good,"  and  that  they 
"  ended  well."  The  meeting  holding  an  extra 
session,  some  of  the  representatives  went  home 
without  attending  it.  The  list  being  called  at 
its  conclusion,  a  concern  was  manifested  at 
their  absence,  and  a  minute  made,  that  it  was 
desired  and  expected  that  representatives  "  for 
the  future,  fail  not  to  give  attendance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  meeting, — and  that 
none  withdraw  from  their  service  without  first 
acquainting  the  meeting  therewith,  and  having 
the  consent  thereof."  It  appears  evident  that 
in  those  good  old  times,  a  living  concern  was 
felt  that  the  ministry  should  be  sound  and  edi- 
fying, and  every  thing  in  religious  meetings 
should  be  carried  on  decently  and  in  order. 
(To  be  continued. J 


It  was  the  saying  of  an  acute  observer  of 


men,  "  that  if  he  had  read  as  many  books  as 
other  men,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  they  ;"  clearly  implying,  that  reading  is 
sometimes  an  ingenious  device  for  avoiding 
thought. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Turning  Point  in  Life. 

We  have  taken  satisfaction  in  the  interest 
shown  by  some  writers  for  "  The  Friend,"  in 
the  welfare  and  preservation  of  our  young 
people.  This  time  of  life  is  critical,  and  on 
their  choice  of  the  path  to  be  taken  by  them, 
may  depend  their  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  One  act  may  prove 
like  a  pivot  on  which  the  turn  is  given  to  their 
future  character,  and  the  good  or  evil  influ- 
ence they  will  have  in  the  world.  It  may 
decide  whether  the  cause  of  religion,  or  the 
pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world  shall  absorb 
their  time,  and  occupy  the  talents  with  which 
a  beneficent  Creator  has  endowed  them,  for  a 
purpose  unspeakably  glorious.  We  have 
heard  of  a  Friend  who  at  an  advanced  period 
of  his  life,  possessing  the  use  of  his  faculties 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  declared  it  as  his 
belief,  that  yielding  to  a  Divine  requisiiion 
when  a  young  man,  to  put  on  a  plain  dress, 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  was 
labouring  under  great  heaviness  of  heart  almost 
appioaching  despair,  when  it  was  shown  him 
that  he  must  exchange  his  fashionable  coat  for 
a  plain  one,  to  which  he  assented,  with  a  full 
determination  to  do  so;  and  his  state  of  mind 
was  entirely  altered.  The  clothing  of  heaven- 
ly peace  and  joy  was  as  different  from  his 
former  condition,  as  light  is  opposite  to  dark- 
ness. Under  the  honest  intention  to  comply 
with  his  covenant  in  the  course  of  a  short 
lime,  when  he  could  conveniently  accomplish 
it,  his  Divine  enjoyment  was  conlinued,  until 
suffering  day  alter  day  to  pass,  wiihout  per- 
forming his  vow,  probably  looking  for  the  op- 
portunity when  it  could  be  done  with  the  least 
difficulty,  those  sensations  of  spiritual  delight 
faded  away,  and  their  place  was  again  taken 
by  the  darkness  and  dreariness  of  the  trans- 
gressor, that  it  seemed  to  him  like  Egyptian 
darkness.  His  occupation  leading  him  fre- 
quently into  seclusion  from  society,  he  mourn- 
ed over  the  distress  he  was  again  thrown  into, 
and  felt  as  if  there  was  no  hope  for  his  present 
or  future  happiness;  but  after  continuing  days 
and  nights  in  this  slate,  He  who  alone  can 
cause  man  to  feel  the  burden  of  sin  and  diso- 
bedience, was  once  more  pleased  to  command 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,' and  to  let  him 
see  that  he  had  brought  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion upon  himself,  reminding  him  of  the  cove- 
nant he  had  entered  into,  and  showing  him 
that  a  compliance  with  the  Divine  requiring 
was  the  only  way  to  peace.  He  was  again 
strengthened  to  resolve  to  make  the  change  in 
his  garb,  which  in  a  short  time  he  effected; 
and  this  proved  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  de- 
votion to  his  heavenly  Father,  as  it  has  been 
with  many  others.  He  afterwards  became  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  office  he  has 
been  often  engaged  i),t  home  and  abroad.  In 
giving  the  above  relation,  the  dear  Friend 
said,  "  Let  no  one  tell  me  these  things  are 


trifles — there  is  nothing  in  these  scruples — 
I  know  belter.  This  1  believe  was  the  crisis 
— the  turning  point  in  my  life."  Speaking  of 
his  present  condition,  he  remarked,  that  he 
still  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  watch  unto 
prayer  ;  but  that  his  chief  business  now  was 
praise. 

Our  ancient  Friend  William  Jackson,  of 
West  Grove,  who  lived  to  be  more  than  four- 
score years  of  age,  was  not  only  an  example 
of  plainness  of  dress,  and  of  simple  habits  of 
living,  but  a  sound  minister  and  pillar  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  He  was  another  instance  of 
a  man  of  strong  mind,  who  did  not  consider  a 
scruple  respecting  a  gay  dress  of  such  little 
moment,  as  to  be  beneath  the  regard  of  those 
who  possess  good  sense.  When  approaching 
manhood,  it  is  said  he  felt  a  decided  inclina- 
tion to  put  on  a  fashionable  coat,  in  the  place 
of  a  plain  one  which  his  parents  had  provided 
for  him.  To  satisfy  himself  that  it  would  be 
best  to  make  the  change,  he  argued  that  he 
was  not  good  enough  to  wear  a  plain  coat,  and 
therefore  had  better  abandon  it.  But  being 
brought  under  the  convicting  power  of  the 
grace  of  God,  he  was  favoured  to  see  that  he 
had  belter  strive  to  have  the  inside  made  clean 
and  right  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  keep  on  his 
simple  garb,  with  which  he  complied,  rather 
than  to  alter  the  outside  in  consistency  with 
the  deformity  within.  Who  can  suppose  that 
this  wise  resolution,  was  not  the  turning  point 
in  that  venerable  man's  life  also  ?  Had  he  put 
on  a  gay  coat,  he  would  probably  have  gone 
out  into  the  society  of  such  rebellious  ones  as 
he  would  have  been,  and  unless  followed  by 
the  reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  compelled 
thereby  to  deny  himself,  it  is  likely  he  would 
never  have  become  the  bright  example  of 
Christian  purity  and  dignity,  to  which,  through 
a  life  of  obedience  to  his  Divine  Master,  he 
was  enabled  to  attain. 

We  know  that  a  plain  dress  of  itself  cannot 
make  a  Christian, — that  many  who  wear  it 
are  not  in  the  path  of  devotion  to  God,  and 
also  that  when  it  is  put  on  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  requiring,  il  is  a  compliance  with  but 
one  requisition  ;  there  is  much  lo  be  resisted 
and  shunned,  and  many  practical  duties  to  be 
performed  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  before 
the  soul  is  established  in  the  Truth.  But  we 
do  believe  that  a  simple  alii  re,  plain  and  grave 
furniture  in  our  houses,  and  in  our  mode  of 
living,  are  becoming  a  people  professing  godli- 
ness, and  that  such  a  life  is  called  for  by  the 
Gospel  of  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  deluded 
world.  We  rarely  see  the  truly  humble 
Christian  in  any  society,  trimming  to  the 
changeable  fashions  of  the  day.  The  most 
solid  among  them  adhere  to  the  simpler  habits 
of  their  education. 

We  often  look  at  our  young  Friends  with 
yearnings  of  spirit  for  their  substantial  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  that  they  may  obey  the  Divine 
will  made  known  in  their  hearts,  and  comply 
with  the  wishes  and  concern  of  religious  pa- 
rents and  Friends,  by  walking  in  the  path  of 
self-denial  and  true  holiness.  We  are  fully 
persuaded,  if  they  forsake  this  path  and  go 
out  into  the  fashions  and  friendships  of  a  vain 
world,  that  they  cannot  become  men  and  wo- 
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men  of  God,  so  long  as  ihey  continue  in  them. 
Their  clays  will  be  spent  for  nought,  their  me- 
ridian vigour  will  be  wasted  in  seeking  wealth, 
or  lame,  or  false  pleasures,  and  when  their 
time  and  their  abilities  for  doing  the  will  of 
their  heavenly  Father  have  passed  away,  if 
permitted  to  reach  advanced  life,  they  will 
have  to  feel  remorse  and  deep  regret  that  they 
have  been  unfaithful  without  having  it  placed 
in  their  power,  it  may  be,  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  to  know  their  peace  made 
with  him.  How  many  have  bitterly  mourned 
over  their  past  contempt  of  the  scruples  of 
conscientious  persons,  and  of  religious  duties, 
when  they  have  found  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form them  had  clean  escaped  from  their 
hands. 

The  mercy  of  God  to  the  souls  which  he 
has  made,  is  unspeakably  great.  He  willelh 
not  that  one  should  perish,  and  therefore  woos 
them  by  his  love  with  which  he  touches  the 
heart  and  draws  it  to  himself.  If  these  days 
of  visitation  are  disregarded,  a  man  will  be 
lost  to  the  church,  and  placing  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  Satan's  army,  will  give  his  strength 
to  his  kingdom,  and  thereby  become  an  enemy 
to  the  ways  of  righteousness.  May  our  dear 
young  people  be  persuaded  to  give  up  to  the 
heavenly  vision  unreservedly  ;  then  they  would 
escape  the  suggestions  of  the  grand  deceiver, 
the  doubts  and  fears,  and  distress  of  mind  in 
which  a  contrary  course  involves  the  rebellious 
ones,  and  being  given  up  to  the  Lord,  they 
would  be  established  in  the  Truth,  and  become 
shining  examples  to  others,  in  what  he  has 
done  lor  their  souls.  The  happiness  of  such 
a  life  far  outweighs  all  the  enjoyment  which 
wealth  or  worldly  popularity  can  possibly 
afford,  and  the  hope  of  everlasting  felicity 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
will  be  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  when  eternity 
presents,  that  is  sure  and  steadfast  entering 
within  the  veil. 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 

Terrible  Catastrophe  at  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  occurrences 
that  we  have  ever  been  called  on  to  record, 
took  place  at  Ward  School  No.  26,  in  Green- 
wich Avenue,  opposite  Charles  street,  yester- 
day afternoon,  when  nearly  fifty  children  lost 
their  lives,  and  many  more  were  so  severely 
injured,  that  in  all  probability  they  will  not 
recover.  We  will  give  the  facts  of  the  case 
at  once,  and  as  briefly  as  possible.  The 
school-house  is  a  magnificent  four-story  edi- 
fice, wiih  a  winding  siaircase  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  upper  landing.  This  stairway  is 
not  spiral,  but  is  formed  of  short  flights  of 
stairs  winding  round  a  square  wall.  The  first 
or  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  play-ground  for 
the  scholars,  and  is  paved  with  flag-stones. 
The  second  story  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  primary  department  of  the  institution  ; 
in  the  third  story  is  the  female  department  of 
the  upper  school,  and  in  the  fourth  story  the 
male  department.  The  entrance  to  each  of 
the  school-rooms  is  from  the  landings  of  the 
stairs.  The  outer  side  of  the  stairs  was  guard- 
ed by  an  ordinary  wooden  bannister,  of  no 


great  height,  and  not  firmly  secured  at  the 
boltom,  or  where  the  bannisters  were  connect- 
ed wiih  the  stairs.  This  description  of  the 
stairway  will  enable  the  reader  belter  to  un- 
derstand what  follows.  At  about  two  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
female  department,  a  Miss  Harrison,  was  taken 
with  a  fainting  fit,  and  in  order  to  her  reco- 
very she  was  carried  out  into  the  passage 
way,  where  a  cry  was  raised  of  "  Water !  wa- 
ter !"  by  one  of  her  companions.  The  cry 
was  not  understood,  or  else  the  scholars 
thought  that  the  water  was  wanted  to  extin- 
guish fire,  and  the  next  moment  the  cry  of 
"Fire  !"  was  raised,  and  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  building.  In  a  moment  subordi- 
nation was  at  an  end.  The  children  from  the 
primary  department  rushed  to  the  stairs,  as 
did  also  the  scholars  on  the  floor  above  them. 
The  stairway  was  soon  filled,  and  the  press 
against  the  bannisters  so  great  that  they  gave 
way,  precipitating  the  children  over  the  stairs 
down  to  the  ground  floor.  As  the  rush  in- 
creased, so  did  the  number  that  were  hurled 
over  the  stairs  into  the  space  below.  Two  of 
the  female  teachers  made  an  effort  to  stop  the 
children  ;  but  so  great  was  the  panic  that  their 
efforts  were  in  vain,  and  they  were  themselves 
hurried  along  with  the  current,  and  despite 
their  efforts  were  carried  over  the  stairs  into 
the  space  below.  In  the  upper  room,  the  boys 
department,  Mr.  McNally  took  his  stand  with 
his  back  against  the  door,  and  forbade  any 
one  to  go  out.  Although  the  panic  pervaded 
his  room  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building, 
yet  he  stood  firm,  and  thus  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  many,  perhaps  of  hundreds, 
for  had  the  larger  boys  rushed  upon  the  stairs 
as  did  the  younger  children,  heaven  only 
knows  how  much  more  sad  would  have  been 
the  disaster  than  it  now  is.  We  learn  that 
some  of  the  boys  jumped  out  of  the  windows, 
and  that  one  of  them  had  his  neck  broken  by 
the  fall.  There  were  altogether  in  the  build- 
ing but  a  few  short  of  1800  scholars.  (1765 
we  understood  to  be  the  number.)  While  Mr. 
McNally  remained  firm  at  his  post,  the  de- 
struction of  life  was  going  on  below.  Hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  went  over  the  stairs,  until 
there  was  a  pile  of  human  beings — a  mass  of 
children — eight  feet  square  and  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  The  alarm  was  now  given 
outside,  and  the  police  were  soon  at  hand  and 
took  possession  of  the  premises,  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  commenced  the  work  of  hand- 
ling out  the  children  from  their  perilous  posi- 
tion. Those  that  were  on  top,  were  of  course, 
but  slightly  injured,  but  as  soon  as  these  had 
been  removed,  the  most  heart-rending  specta- 
cle presented  itself.  Some  among  the  police- 
men were  fathers,  whose  own  children  were 
there.  They  worked  manfully,  and  deserve 
all  praise;  body  after  body  was  taken  out; 
many  of  them,  lifeless  at  first,  came  to  when 
they  once  more  breathed  the  fresh  air,  but 
many,  alas,  were  beyond  aid,  and  death  was 
but  too  plainly  marked  upon  their  pallid  fea- 
tures. Some  were  injured  by  the  fall,  and 
lay  writhing  in  agony  ;  some  moaned,  while 
others  shrieked  with  pain,  and  others  again, 
when  released,  started  off  for  home,  apparent- 
ly unconscious  of  the  awful  scene  through 


which  they  had  passed.  One  policeman,  Mr. 
Seabring,  on  going  to  the  school-house  was, 
on  the  instant,  greeted  by  ihe  sight  of  his  little 
girl's  face;  her  head  was  all  that  was  visible, 
her  body  being  covered  with  those  of  her  com- 
panions.  Mr.  Seabring,  urged  by  paternal 
feelings,  of  course,  directed  his  efforts  at  once 
to  the  release  of  his  daughter.  While  he  was 
so  engaged,  a  man  came  up  and  laid  hold  of 
him,  saying,  "  My  child  is  there,"  and  endea- 
voured to  take  the  place  on  which  Mr.  Sea- 
bring stood.  Finding  he  could  not  move  him, 
he  struck  at  him,  thus  endeavouring  to  dis- 
place Mr.  S.,  and  get  in  a  position  to  work 
more  effectually  in  search  for  his  own  child. 
Mr.  S.  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  child, 
who  proved  to  be  but  slightly  injured.  He 
said  he  forgave  the  man  who  struck  at  him  ; 
he  knew  too  well  his  feelings  to  blame  him  for 
any  act  of  rashness  perpetrated  at  that  time. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
mostly,  unless  claimed  on  the  spot,  taken  to 
the  Ninth  Ward  Station-house,  which  is  near 
the  school.  In  a  few  minutes  news  of  the 
accident  spread  through  the  neighbourhood, 
and  mothers  came  rushing  to  the  scene  by 
scores,  all  in  anguish,  but  all,  at  first,  buoyed 
up  by  hope.  Occasionally  a  mother  would 
recognize  the  lifeless  form  of  a  child  as  it  was 
lifted  from  the  mass,  and  then  the  piercing  cry 
of  agony  that  would  rend  the  air,  may  it 
never  be  ours  again  to  hear  !  And  now  the 
neighbourhood  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
crowds  flocked  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Many  of  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded,  were 
taken  to  the  station-house,  where  the  entire 
lodging-room  of  the  policemen  was  turned 
into  a  hospital,  and  their  beds  all  used  as  couch- 
es for  the  bodies  of  dead  and  injured  children. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  sad  sight ;  parents,  whose 
children  were  missing,  came  here  to  confirm 
their  hopes  or  fears.  Here  might  be  seen  a 
lifeless  body,  with  an  agonized  mother  stand- 
ing over  it,  wringing  her  hands  in  the  excess 
of  her  grief.  There  was  a  father  looking  the 
picture  of  sorrow,  as  he  beheld  the  form  of  a 
loved  one  that  he  had  so  lately  parted  with  in 
health,  and  then  further  on  was  a  family 
standing,  round  the  bed  of  a  little  one,  whose 
painful  writhings  gave  evidence  of  the  patient's 
sufferings.  One  after  another  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  removed  ;  and  at  length  litters 
were  provided,  and  the  wounded  were  carried 
away  also.  It  was  a  sad  evening  in  the  Ninth 
Ward.  Nearly  one  hundred  families  either 
mourned  the  loss  of  children,  or  watched  anx- 
iously over  the  forms  of  the  wounded.  The 
catastrophe  was  almost  the  only  topic  of  con- 
versation. Small  knots  of  men  stood  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  recounted  the  oc- 
currences of  the  afternoon.  A  pall  seemed 
to  have  settled  on  everything,  and  all  Green- 
wich village  was  in  mourning.  We  give  be- 
low the  names  of  the  killed,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  taken  out  of  the  building  uninjured. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  list  is  incomplete, 
as  no  doubt  some  children  were  taken  home 
by  parents  or  friends  who  did  not  report  them. 
Of  the  injured,  we  believe  the  list  is  very 
small,  compared  with  the  actual  numbers. 
#  *  #  *  * 

[There  is  said  to  have  been  forty-six  killed, 


and  upwards  of  seventy  injured,  some  it  is 
feared  fatally.] 

There  are  some  useful  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  melancholy  event.  In  the  first  place 
— officers  of  schools  and  builders  may  learn 
that  the  ordinary  balustrade  is  not  a  fitting 
defence  for  a  school  where  hundreds  of  scho- 
lars are  liable  to  be  crowded  upon  the  stairs  at 
one  time ;  and  in  the  second  place,  teachers 
will  learn  by  the  excellent  example  of  Mr. 
McNally,  how  important  and  how  wise  it  is  to 
lake  a  determined  stand,  and  to  prevent  a  rush 
out  of  doors  in  case  of  a  panic.  We  forbear 
to  make  further  comment  on  this  wholesale 
loss  of  life.  A  coroner's  investigation  will 
take  place  to-day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  sifted  by  the 
jury.  Let  the  responsibility  fall  where  it  be- 
longs. All  will  mourn  the  loss  of  life  ;  but  let 
not  this  deter  the  twelve  honest  citizens  from 
passing  such  a  verdict  as  will  tell  to  the  public 
who  might  have  prevented  all  this  anguish — 
who  might  have  saved  all  this  heart-breaking 
by  a  proper  attention  to  their  appropriate 
duties. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BUI  MAN. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

Continuing  obedient  to  the  manifestations  of 
duty  as  they  were  made  known  to  him  by  the 
secret  discoveries  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  abid- 
ing under  a  religious  exercise  for  his  own  pre- 
servation and  that  of  others,  he  was  at  times 
entered  t0  address  individuals  by  letter,  con- 
veying  encouragement,  reproof,  or  caution, 
exercising  a  watchful  care  over  the  flock,  as 
a  delegated  shepherd,  desirous  of  gathering 
and  preserving  the  sheep  in  the  true  fold. 
Some  of  these  communications  are  here  in- 
serted, breathing  a  spirit  of  tender,  religious 
concern. 

TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND  IN  REPLY  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER. 

"My  dear  Child, — 

"  [  received  thy  letter  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  its  contents,  especially  as  it  indicated  thy 
progress,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  I  feel  a  renew- 
ed exercise  of  mind  to  visit  in  spirit  those  little 
ones  whom  the  Lord  has  visited,  and  is  pre- 
paring  for  his  own  work,  and  fitting  for  his 
service.  I  have  been  drawn  forth  in  prayer, 
that  these  may  be  preserved  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  Truth,  that  they  may  grow  up  like  wil- 
lows by  the  water  courses.  So,  my  dear 
child,  keep  to  the  tender  scruples  of  thy  own 
conscience,  in  these  deep,  trying  and  proving 
seasons.  It  is  good  to  keep  close  to  God, 
who  can  deliver  thee,  and  from  whom  alone 
cometh  thy  salvation.  My  hope  has  been 
revived  in  the  little  ones  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, that  the  Truth  may  yet  shine  forth  in 
them  in  its  ancient  beauty  ;  this  makes  me 
often  breathe  for  their  preservation,  and  espe- 
cially that  those  called  little  things,  may  not 
retard  their  progress.  Unfaithfulness  in  these, 
like  the  ravages  of  the  little  foxes,  spoils  the 
tender  buddings  of  the  heavenly  vine.  Oh, 
my  dear  child!  while  I  am  writing,  I  am 
breathing  for  thy  preservation,  and  for  all  my 


THE  FRIEND. 


dear  brethren  and  sisters,  that  they  may  be 
kept  from  unfaithfulness  in  these  little  things  ; 
beware,  this  unfaithfulness  is  of  a  devouring 
nature.  It  is  in  the  visited  ones  that  my  hope 
lives.  As  for  the  generation  now  passing 
away,  which  should  have  been  as  waymarks, 
so  many  are  settled  on  their  lees,  there  is  little 
hope  of  Truth  shining  bright  in  them. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

to  a  friend,  young  in  the  ministry. 

"  2nd  of  Tenth  month,  1785. 
"  My  dear  and  well  beloved  Sister  in  Christ, — 

"For  so  I  can  address  thee.  A  few  days 
ago,  being  at  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  be- 
ing once  more  favoured  with  that  love  which 
unites  all  the  children  of  God  everywhere,  my 
mind  was  drawn  towards  thee  with  most  en- 
deared affection,  and  I  did  believe,  if  thou 
hadst  done  right,  thou  wouldst  have  been  there 
also.  Oh,  my  child,  I  sympathize  with  thee; 
my  soul  longs  for  thy  growth  in  the  Truth; 
but  my  dear,  withhold  not  more  than  is  meet, 
for  it  will  tend  to  thy  poverty.  Many  times 
thou  mayst  feel  it  very  difficult  to  get  to  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  often  poor  and  low 
in  thy  mind  ;  and  looking  to  thy  littleness, 
thou  mayst  be  ready  to  conclude  thy  service 
of  little  avail.  But  my  child,  though  thou 
mayst  have  many  times  to  go  forth  weeping, 
yet  bearing  precious  seed,  if  thou  be  faithful, 
thou  wilt  doubtless  return  again  rejoicing, 
bringing  sheaves  of  peace  with  thee — sheaves 
of  peace  in  thy  own  bosom,  even  that  peace 
which  is  of  more  value  to  the  dedicated  ones, 
than  the  increase  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  Oh 
how  hath  my  soul  been  led  to  visit  the  little 
ones  in  Christ,  that  are  scattered  up  and  down, 
and  to  breathe  to  our  holy  Head  for  their 
growth  and  preservation  in  the  Truth,  that 
they  may  be  faithful  to  the  little  that  is  reveal- 
ed to  them  ;  and  then  I  believe  greater  things 
will  also  be  made  known  ;  then  would  they 
become  valiant  for  the  Truth,  as  were  some 
in  days  of  old,  and  there  would  again  be 
judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors,  as  at 
the  beginning. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

to  his  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

"  Irthington,  1st  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1788. 
"  Dear  Brother  and  Sister, — 

"  In  that  love  which  never  changes  or  fades 
away,  do  I  long  for  your  welfare  and  preserva- 
tion in  the  best  things.  We  are  far  separated 
from  each  other,  but  this  love  cannot  be  con- 
fined ;  it  often  visits  in  spirit  when  absent  in  body. 
O,  my  beloveds,  above  all  things,  make  your 
soul's  welfare  your  greatest  care;  for,  what 
shall  we  give  in  exchange  for  our  souls  ?  This 

DO 

has  been  a  trying  season  to  us,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  but  magnified  be  the  Lord  for 
such  trials;  he  only  does  with  his  children  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  his  own  will  :  and 
we  can  say,  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  him.  Our  trying, 
proving  seasons,  if  rightly  made  use  of,  are 
our  most  profitable  seasons,  our  times  of  best 
improvement.  It  was  from  the  bottom  of  Jor- 
dan that  the  children  of  Israel  had  to  bring 
stones  of  memorial,  and  when  in  the  deeps, 
we  shall  experience  the  loving. kindness  of  the 
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Lord.  I  conclude  in  that  love  which  desireth 
the  health  and  salvation  of  all,  and  with  the 
earnest  wish,  that  you  may  be  obedient  to 
the  holy  and  Divine  Witness  in  your  own 
hearts. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
has  had  the  subject  of  divorce  before  it  and  a 
committee  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Whereas,  the  solemn  contract  of  marri- 
age is  regarded  as  of  Divine  institution,  as 
well  as  made  permanently  binding  on  the 
statutes  of  the  State, — the  State,  while  it  may 
determine  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
solemnized,  so  as  to  secure  civil  immunities, 
has  no  power  to  release  from  its  moral  liabi- 
lities and  obligations,  except  for  two  causes 
specified  in  the  word  of  God. 

2.  Whereas,  the  Gospel  declares  expressly 
that  no  man  shall  put  away  his  wife  and  mar- 
ry another,  except  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
we  recognise  this  principle,  that  the  marriage 
bond  can  be  dissolved  only  by  the  incontinence 
of  one  of  the  parlies.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  laws  of  several  of  the  States  have 
made  provision  for  the  unconditional  divorce 
of  the  innocent  party,  while  the  other  is  still 
held,  and  rendered  unable  to  form  any  subse- 
quent marriage  relation. 

3.  Whereas,  an  incontinent  person  has  no 
right  to  take  advantage  of  his  wrong-doing, 
and  has  once  violated  his  marriage  vows,  and 
thus  rendered  himself  morally  unfit  to  assume 
again  the  responsibilities  of  the  conjugal  slate, 
both  the  laws  of  justice  and  wise  legislation, 
as  well  as  the  constructive,  if  not  express  laws 
of  God,  do  not  warrant  us  to  become  acces- 
sary to  his  assuming  anew  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. 

The  Synod  would,  therefore,  answer  the 
overture  in  the  negative.  A  minister  of  the 
Gospel  has  no  right  to  solemnize  the  marriage 
of  any  person  who  has  once  been  divorced,  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  wrong-doing. 

Japanese  at  Washington. — It  is  stated  ihat 
the  government  will  bring  to  Washington  the 
coming  winter  the  Japanese  officers  and  crew, 
picked  up  at  sea  by  an  American  vessel,  and 
carried  into  San  Francisco.  They  will  be  en- 
tertained at  public  expense,  and  shown  our 
public  works,  and  institutions,  extent  of  navi- 
gation, commerce,  &c.  They  are  said  to  be 
intelligent,  and  will  be  able,  when  they  are 
sent  home,  to  give  such  an  account  of  this 
country  as  may  possibly  tend  to  aid  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  obtain  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Japan.  Commodore  Shubrick 
was  sent  out  in  the  United  States  frigate  Sus- 
quehanna to  Japan,  with  a  letter  from  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  Emperor,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  open  a  commercial  intercourse.  But  the 
Susquehanna  never  got  beyond  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  is  there  likely  to  be  long  detained  for  re- 
pairs.— D.  News. 


Beware  lest  you  become  a  meddler,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  being  a  peace-maker. 
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THE  Fill  END. 


The  indulgence  of  idle  curiosity  is  a  fault 
which  equally  torments  its  possessors  and  their 
friends.  To  desire  vehemently  to  know  things 
which  do  not  at  all  concern  us,  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  which  some  persons  are  more  liable 
to  than  others  ;  it  is  also  one  which  grows  by 
indulgence,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  speedily 
checked. 


Never  chase  a  lie;  for  if  you  keep  quiet, 
truth  will  eventually  overtake  it  and  destroy 
it. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1851. 


The  sad  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  New 
York  last  week,  an  account  of  which  we  have 
given  in  the  present  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
is,  we  think,  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  sober  the  feelings  of  even  the  very  young  ; 
and  ought  to  lead  all  to  reflect  on  the  insecu- 
rity of  life,  and  the  importance  of  a  prepara- 
tion for  death.  These  are  topics  which  though 
of  indubitable  certainty,  and  the  deepest  inter- 
est to  all,  are  too  generally  excluded  from  the 
minds  of  children,  by  the  hurry  and  frivolity 
of  amusement,  or  the  labour  of  study  which 
fill  up  their  days  of  health  and  jollity.  Surely 
such  an  event  as  this,  teaches,  more  loudly 
than  tongue  can  utter,  a  lesson  that  every 
capacity  can  understand,  and  which  ought  to 
come  home  to  every  heart.  But  so  instinct- 
ively does  the  mind  recoil  from  the  contem- 
plation of  death,  that  though  our  feelings  may 
be  momentarily  aroused  by  some  peculiar 
circumstances  attendant  upon  its  sudden  in- 
roads, it  is  rarely  we  are  willing  to  dwell  on 
the  change  it  has  effected,  long  enough  to  allow 
the  lesson  it  leaches  to  sink  deep  into  the 
heart,  or  cause  us  to  realize,  that  young  and 
robust  as  we  may  be,  we  may  nevertheless  be 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  into  which 
we  have  seen  others  sink,  or  that  in  a  few 
years  at  most,  our  turn  must  come  to  enter 
upon  the  awful  realities  of  the  eternal  world. 

Every  child  that  has  arrived  at  sufficient 
maturity  to  be  able  to  realize  the  conviction, 
that  he  or  she  might  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances, so  far  similar  to  those  we  have  re- 
corded, as  to  result  in  their  sudden  death,  can 
hardly  fail  at  the  same  time  to  feel  how  dread- 
ful it  would  be  to  meet  the  solemn  summons 
unprepared,  and  how  incalculably,  at  such  a 
time,  the  possession  of  piely  and  virtue  would 
surpass  all  mere  external  advantages,  all 
means  for  mere  sublunary  enjoy  merit.  Under 
such  awful  circumstances,  riches,  honours,  or 
fashions,  all  but  the  evidence  that  the  soul  has 
been  reconciled  to  its  Maker,  would  be  lighter 
and  of  less  worth  than  the  dust  of  the  balance. 
Well  ;  the  last  conflict  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  whether  it  lakes  place  in  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  those  poor  children  were 
hurried  out  of  time,  or  approaches  more  slowly 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  it  will  be 
found  an  awful  thing  to  close  the  eyes  upon 
this  probationary  scene,  and  meet  ihe  reward 
of  our  deeds  in  a  state  of  never-ending  fixed- 
ness.   Of  what  great  importance  is  it  then  for 


i hose  young  in  years,  as  well  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced, to  allow  the  work  of  sanctification  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  heart.  There  is  no  time 
of  life  in  which  the  sacrifices  required  can  be 
more  easily  made,  than  in  youth,  before  the 
ways  of  sin  have  grown  into  habit, — no  time 
when  the  preserving,  transforming  power  of 
Divine  Grace  is  more  sensibly  felt,  than  while 
the  feelings  are  fresh,  and  the  heart  keenly 
susceptible  to  the  warning,  wooing  visitations 
of  heavenly  love.  But  if  these  are  disregard- 
ed, coldness  and  hardness  must  inevitably  en- 
sue. Men  do  not  become  very  wicked  all  at 
once;  and  perhaps  no  one  who  has  found  him- 
self finally  betrayed  into  the  commission  of 
a  great  crime,  but  who  if  he  will  allow  him- 
self to  reflect  upon  his  career,  can  recollect 
the  time  when  he  felt  the  intimation  and  the 
ability  to  turn  his  back  upon  temptation  in  its 
fi t  presentation,  and  can  trace  the  gradual 
increase  of  its  force,  as  he  yielded  his  heart  to 
the  accumulating  power  of  corruption.  Would 
that  this  sad  event,  which  has  so  unexpectedly 
terminated  the  mortal  existence  of  so  many, 
just  setting  out  on  the  journey  of  life,  might 
have  the  effect  of  arousing  our  young  people 
to  a  serious  and  sincere  examination,  how  far 
they  are  prepared  to  hear  the  final  summons 
to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  induce 
them  to  yield  themselves  unreservedly  into  the 
hands  of  their  compassionate  Saviour  who 
would  cleanse  them,  and  keep  them  prepared 
to  meet  him  whenever  he  should  call  them 
hence.  Nothing  but  his  power  can  effect  this. 
The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked,  and  so  prone  are  we 
to  make  distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  that 
unless  constantly  on  the  watch,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  gradually  to  slide  into  some  wicked- 
ness, which  becomes  endeared  to  us  by  inter- 
est, or  which  in  our  self-delusion  we  palliate 
as  mere  weakness.  If,  therefore,  we  wish 
our  lives  to  be  regulated  so  that  we  may  fulfil 
the  noble  object  for  which  we  were  created, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  change  which 
death  effects,  let  him  come  as  he  may,  we 
must  by  obedience  to  the  secret  intimations  of 
Divine  Grace,  resist  the  first  appearances  of 
evil,  by  which  guilt  will  be  kept  Irom  corrupt- 
ing the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart,  remember- 
ing that  if  the  strong  man  once  establishes  his 
kingdom  there,  he  speedily  becomes  complete- 
ly armed  at  all  points,  and  holds  his  goods  in 
peace;  and  if  ever  dispossessed,  he  cannot  be 
bound  and  his  goods  spoiled,  except  by  con- 
flict and  suffering  increased  many  fold  by  the 
slavery  to  which  he  has  subjected  us,  and  the 
length  of  time  lie  has  had  the  mastery. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Fourth-day,  the  3rd  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion, to  meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  1\ 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school, 
on  Seventh-day,  the  29ih  instant. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1851. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-,  Lincoln,  Vt.,  on  the 
4th  of  Tenth  month,  1851,  Nicholas  II.,  son  of  Ga- 
hriel  and  Lydia  Guindon,  and  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Levi  and  Ruth  Gove. 

 ,  on  the  Cth  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting, 

Goshen,  Pa.,  Enos  J.  Thomas,  to  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Hoopes,  all  of  that  place. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Sixth  month,  1851,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  Moses  Gove,  of  Lincoln,  Addison 
county,  Vermont,  a  member  and  elder  of  Starksboro' 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  much  respected  in  his  neighbourhood 
lor  his  integrity. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1851,  in  the 

70th  year  of  her  age,  Betsey,  wife  of  George  Harlc- 
ness,  of  Starksboro',  Vermont,  a  member  of  Sturks. 
boro'  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  last  sickness  was  of 
several  weeks  continuance,  and  so  affected  her  as  to 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  speech.  Frequent  are  the 
admonitions,  "Be  ye  also  ready,  for  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh  in  a  day  and  hour  that  ye  know  not  of." 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1851,  in  the  63d 

year  of  her  age,  Phebe,  wife  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Taber, 
of  Lincoln,  Vermont.  She  also  was  a  member  of 
Starksboro'  Monthly  Meeting,  and  an  acknowledged 
minister  in  our  religious  Society.  It  is  the  lot  of  but 
few  to  sutTer  as  much  bodily  pain  as  this  dear  Friend 
experienced  for  many  months  prior  to  her  decease, 
occasioned  by  an  extensive  cancer  on  her  breast  and 
side.  Her  sufferings  were  borne  with  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  for  which  she  felt  the  need  of 
labouring,  seeking  to  her  heavenly  Father  for  his 
strengthening  influence.  Her  ministry  was  never 
extensive,  but  savoured  of  that  life  which  alone  is  ex- 
perienced through  the  anointing  of  our  holy  High 
Priest.  Her  attachment  to  the  religious  principles  of 
our  Society  remained  unshaken  amid  the  innovations 
of  the  present  day.  A  short  time  previous  to  her  re- 
lease, she  in  a  clear  and  impressive  manner  expressed 
her  approval  of  "  the  little  despised  company  who 
were  endeavouring  to  stand  for  the  Truth,  and  uphold 
it  in  its  ancient  purity,"  as  being  what  she  had  "  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  everlasting  Truth,"  and  was  "  will- 
ing to  leave  as  her  dying  testimony."  She  lias  left 
much  evidence  of  her  readiness  for  the  final  change, 
and  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  pain  or  sickness,  or 
the  strife  of  tongues. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day  morning,  the  30th  of  Tenth 

month  last,  at  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Samuel  Woodward,  in  the  64th  year  of  her 
age.  It  was  the  experience  of  this  dear  Friend  to 
pass  through  many  provings  and  trials,  even  from 
early  life  ;  and  as  it  was  her  constant  endeavour  to 
walk  in  humble  resignation  to  the  will  of  her  Divine 
Master,  so  it  was  her  precious  privilege  to  partake  in 
a  remarkable  degree  of  His  support  arid  consolation, 
enabling  her  to  manifest  to  the  world  a  cheerful  and 
resigned  spirit,  even  when  sorely  proved. — Although 
her  removal  was  sudden,  yet  the  merciful  arm  of  Di- 
vine support  which  had  upheld  her  all  her  life  long, 
was  evidently  near,  and  around  her,  in  the  last  awful 
moments, — verifying  the  blessed  assurance,  "Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee,  because  he  trustelh  in  Thee." 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  daughter,  near  Medlbrd,  Esther  Engle,  relict 
of  the  late  Aaron  Engle,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  the 
81st  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  Friend,  after  suffer- 
ing much  bodily  affliction  for  many  years,  very  quiet- 
ly passed  away,  we  believe  to  receive  her  reward  with 
the  righteous  of  all  generations. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  after  a  short,  but 

severe  illness  of  typhoid  fever,  Benjamin  F.  S.  Owen, 
in  the  28th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia.  "Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh." 
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Debate  on  the  Destruction  of  Small  Birds. 

(Concluded  from  page  82.) 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Hartford,  said  :  I  should  not 
have  detained  the  House  by  any  remark  of 
mine  upon  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
had  not  a  few  words  which  I  playfully  spoke 
the  other  day,  when  it  was  under  considera- 
tion, been  received  by  the  chairman  who  re- 
ported the  bill  as  designed  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  it.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  in- 
tention, and,  on  the  spot  I  so  stated  privately 
to  him,  and  I  now  desire  before  the  House  to 
utterly  disclaim  any  such  design  on  my  part, 
and  to  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  de- 
sire its  passage.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Haven  has  alluded,  most  appropriately  and 
impressively,  to  the  different  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  as  compared  with  our  own,  in 
relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us  ;  and 
most  touchingly  has  he  portrayed  to  us  the 
sacredness  with  which,  from  their  education 
and  habits  of  life,  all  classes  are  accustomed 
to  preserve  their  public  parks  and  gardens  ; 
and  in  this  particular  how  unfavourably  our 
own  American  citizens  compare!  It  must  be 
observed  by  every  intelligent  American,  in  his 
visit  to  that  country,  and  I  think  nothing  com-  j 
ing  under  his  observation  arrests  his  attention  j 
quicker,  or  strikes  him  more  forcibly,  than1 
when,  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  as  he  walks! 
in  an  afternoon  to  the  extensive  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries,  in  its  centre,  and  beholds  them  fill- 
ed, at  great  expense,  with  the  choicest  and 
raiest  plants  and  flowers,  as  well  as  rare  do- 
mesticated birds,  all  open  to  the  public,  fre- 
quented by  all  classes  at  their  will,  still 
remaining  untouched  and  unharmed.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  sir,  to  see  the  citizen  in  hum- 
ble life,  with  his  little  family  around  him, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  enjoying  there, 
free  as  air,  the  beauties  of  that  lovely  and  en- 
chanting spot ;  and  there,  sir,  germ  and  grow 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 

And  now,  sir,  if  there  is  one  propensity 
which  I  would  eradicate  from  the  breasts  of 
my  children,  it  is  that  which  leads  them  to 
destroy  the  feathered  warblers  which  frequent 
our  fields  and  parks,  or  our  gardens  ;  and 
while  i  would  not  unreasonably  abridge  the 
sports  or  pastimes  of  my  friends  from  our 
country  towns,  I  ask  them  confidently,  sir,  to 
aid  us  in  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  en- 


able large  towns  so  fortunate  as  to  have  parks, 
or  private  individuals  residing  in  them  so  much 
blessed  as  to  have  ground  attached  to  their 
residences,  that  the  little  songsters  that  fre- 
quent them  may  be  protected  from  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  thus  be  preserved 
one  of  the  dearest  and  most  ennobling  accom- 
paniments to  our  earthly  residence  that  God 
has  given  us. 

Mr.  Burr,  of  Killingworth,  moved  to  erase 
the  long-tailed  thrush,  as  he  was  an  arrant 
corn  thief. 

Mr.  Boardman.  I  hope  not,  sir.  The 
thrush  is  the  sweetest  of  our  singers — the 
prima  donna  of  our  troupe.  When  he  sings 
with  a  full  heart,  the  whole  air  is  filled  to  in- 
toxication with  his  gushing  melody.  He  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  nightingale  of  England, 
and  even  the  Swedish  Nightingale  herself  has 
listened  to  him  with  perfect  admiration  and 
despair.  Could  I  have  every  thrush  in  the 
State  on  my  own  grounds,  most  cheerfully 
would  1  feed  them  for  a  tithe  of  the  melody 
that  they  furnish  to  the  gentleman  of  Killing- 
worth  every  day. 

Mr.  Burr  replied,  that  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  thrush  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
songsters  in  nature's  grand  choir,  yet  it  was 
nevertheless  true  that  he  was  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  farmer ;  and  he  was  therefore 
reluctantly  compelled  to  move  to  strike  out  his 
name. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  New  Britain,  said,  that 
though  he  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  of  a  far- 
mer, he  had  never  heard  anything  said  until 
this  morning  against  the  character  of  the 
thrush.  In  his  part  of  the  State  this  beautiful 
bird  bore  an  excellent  reputation,  and  if  in 
any  other  section  he  had  lapsed  into  dishonest 
habits,  it  must  have  been  because  in  those 
sections  he  had  fallen  into  bad  company.  He 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  him  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Boardman.  One  word  more,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  farmers  concerning  the  depredations 
committed  upon  their  crops  by  bitds.  A  law 
was  once  enacted  in  Virginia,  offering  a  boun- 
ty for  the  destruction  of  the  crows  that  de- 
stroyed the  corn.  A  war  of  extermination 
followed,  and  the  extermination  of  the  corn 
also  ;  for  in  many  districts  the  ravages  of  the 
worms  were  such,  after  the  removal  of  the 
crows,  that  the  farmers  would  gladly  have 
paid  back  their  money  if  they  could  have 
established  the  dynasty  of  the  crows  again. 

Mr.  Burr  again  insisted  that  the  thrush  was 
the  cause  of  much  noise  and  mischief  in  the 
farmer's  cornfields,  and  appealed  to  the  far- 
mers present  to  sustain  his  position. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  Guilford,  said  he  was  one  of 
the  farmers  appealed  to,  and  desired  to  say  he 


had  never  heard  the  thrush  evil  spoken  of;  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  if  they  disturbed  the 
corn  in  Killingworth  it  was  because  the 
land  was  so  poor  that  it  would  not  produce 
worms. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Stonington,  remarked 
that  this  law  did  not  restrain  people  from 
killing  birds  on  their  own  lands,  but  was  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  liberties  of  those  lawless 
intruders  who  are  fired  with  an  insatiable 
ambiiion  to  destroy  harmless  birds  on  others' 
premises. 

Amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Olney,  of  Thompson,  moved  to  amend 
by  erasing  the  word  king  bird,  as  he  had  a 
bad  reputation  among  the  honey-bees. 

Several  persons  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  this  bird  was  an  enemy  to  the  whole  in- 
sect race,  and  could  not  be  well  spared.  The 
iiood  he  did  far  overbalanced  the  evil. 

o 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  coincided  with  the 
remarks  of  other  gentlemen.  He  thought  the 
birds  did  more  good  than  harm,  and  he  wished 
any  gentleman  whose  fields  were  troubled  by 
them  to  call  upon  him,  and  he  would  tell  them 
how  to  obviate  the  mischief  without  killing 
them. 

Amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Osgood  moved  to  insert  the  blackbird. 

Mr.  Boardman  said  that,  though  he  believed 
the  blackbird  to  be  one  of  the  farmer's  best 
friends,  still  his  bad  reputation,  if  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted,  might  tend  to  deleat 
the  bill. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Osgood  moved  lo  amend  further  by 
inserting  the  quail.  He  was  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  poaching  propensities  of  certain 
professional  hunters,  who  go  strolling  over 
other  people's  premises,  banging  away  at 
everything,  and  thus  endangering  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  the  rural  districts. 

Some  one  thought  the  quail  already  pro- 
tected  by  the  laws  respecting  game  ;  if  it  was 
not,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  inserted  in 
the  bill.    Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Fairfield,  moved  to  insert 
the  humming-bird.  Adopted. 

An  amendment  in  favour  of  the  wien  was 
also  adopted. 

Mr.  Burr  moved  to  insert  the  crow.  He 
knew  that  by  many  he  was  regarded  as  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel,  but  he  thought  he  had 
done  more  good  than  was  generally  supposed, 
and  should  be  protected.    Amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Boardman  said,  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  eminent  Naturalist,  he  wished  lo  add 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeak.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  which  had  recently  made  its  ap- 
pearance  in  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 

Amendment  adopted,  and  bill  as  amended 
passed. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Richard  Slutcklcton's  Letters. 
To  Lucy  Conban. 

No  date. 

Thou  hast  often  been  in  my  mind  with 
much  nearness  of  best  affection,  to  wit,  in  that 
love  which  is  pure  and  unmixed, — that  love 
which  is  the  true  budge  of  discipleship,  and 
evidence  of  having  passed  from  deaih  unto 
life  ;  nor  have  my  desires  f<>r  thy  presei  vation, 
growth,  enlargement,  and  establishment  in 
the  blessed  everlasting  Truth,  been  lew,  bat 
many  and  strong;  and  yet  afier  all,  I  feel  a 
desire  lo  recommend  ihee  to  thai  more  excellent 
than  all  outward  helpers,  by  so  much  as  the 
the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  This 
thou  art  acquainted  with,  thou  hast  already 
tasted  of  i  he  sjood  Word  of  Life,  the  gracious 
morning  of  God's  salvation  haih  dawned  upon 
thy  soul  ;  oh  !  be  faithful  lo  its  discoveries, 
mind  its  gentle  whisper-;,  attend  unto  Us  holy 
leadings,  it  will  infallibly  lead  into  all  trulh, 
and  establish  thy  humble  stepping  along  in  ihe 
right  line  ol  diitj  ;  ihou  knowest  it  teacheth  as 
never  man  taught. 

Thou  seemest  to  lament  the  slow  progress 
thou  nasi  made  in  the  good  war/are;  perhaps 
thou  sometimes  easiest  thy  eye  towards  some 
whom  thou  ihinkest  set  out  as  late  as  thou 
didst,  and  who  appear  to  have  made  much 
more  progress ;  or  at  others  whose  continuance 
in  the  potter's  house  has  been  short  compared 
to  thine,  and  w hose  turnings  and  overturning 
have  been  few  in  comparison  with  iho«e  allot- 
ted lo  thee.  This  I  allow  may  have  been  ihe 
case,  yet  be  not  thou  discouraged  at  ihese 
things,  but  call  to  remembrance  that  thou  art 
in  the  hand  ol  a  faithful  Creator,  who  sees  the 
way  thou  takest,  and  when  he  has  sufficiently 
tried  thee,  will  bring  thee  Ibnh  as  gold. 

Look  not  at  such  gourds  as  come  up  in 
a  night,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  Lord's 
people  should  be  so  weak  as  to  rejoice  under 
their  shadow;  but  shall  I  say  it?  yea,  I  will, 
because  I  feel  it,  look  lo  the  great  work  unto 
which  thou  an  called,  and  for  which  thou  hast 
been  preparing  ;  nor  be  solicitous  what  the 
message  may  be;  peradventure  the  simplicity 
of  the  matter  in  commission  might  be  one 
cause,  why  ihe  foolish  prophet  above  alluded 
to,  did  seek  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  his 
great  Master,  and  baulk  his  testimony,  '  Yet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown  !' 
How  foolish  a  testimony  (might  he  say,)  will 
this  be  !  how  can  I  submit  to  be  the  bearer  of 
such  a  simple  mailer  as  this  will  appear !  Shall 
I  risk  my  reputation  as  a  wise  man,  and  per- 
haps  in  the  end  appear  a  fool,  a  liar?  But 
we  find  that  all  his  attempts  proved  vain, 
amongst  which  his  going  down  to  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  there  falling  asleep,  appears  to 
be  one  ;  and  should  my  friend  think  that  enter- 
ing imo  a  certain  state  will  prove  a  safe  re- 
treat, I  verily  believe  she  will  be  mistaken.  I 
am  now  ready  to  say,  what  have  1  done  ?  I 
have  shot  the  arrow,  it  is  gone — let  it  go, —  I 
did  not  make  it,  it  was  brought  to  hand  un- 
sought for  by  me.  I  write  simply,  altogether 
unpremeditated.  Thou  seemst  to  charge  me 
against  speaking  by  permission  only  upon  a 
matter  that  my  pen  has  already  been  led  un- 
wittingly into,  before  the  time  intended  when 


I  sal  down,  fis  I  rather  proposed,  to  take  ihy 
teller  in  due  order;  but  ihe  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listelh,  and  although  we  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  yet  we  cannot  describe  clearly 
the  ways  thereof.  I  shall  now  tell  thee  that 
nothing  relative  to  outward  helpers  in  the  vine- 
yard is.  so  grateful  to  mine  ears,  as  that  of  the 
Gospel  preached  in  its  own  simplicity  and 
purity,  whether  it  may  be  through  male  or 
female,  great  or  small  ;  so  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  gives  me  more  pain,  or  brings  so  thick 
a  cloyd  of  distrpss  over  my  mind  as  a  busy, 
meddling,  unsent,  unbaplized  ministry.  These 
indeed  darken  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge,— are  spots  in  our  feasts  of  charily, — 
clouds  without  waler,  carried  about  by  winds 
ol  their  own  raising,  and  for  whorn  blackness 
and  darkness  is  in  store!  Judge  then  from 
these  my  sealed  sentiments,  if  I  wish  thee  to 
run  belore  thou  art  senl  ?  God  forbid.  Yet 
bear  a  word  ol  further  exhortation  from  one 
who  loves  thee  dearly, —  beware  of  disobedi- 
ence when  the  fulness  of  time  comes  ;  be  not 
what  I  was,  faithless,  but  be  ihou  believing. 
1  wish  thee  not  to  go  Ibnh  in  the  uncertainty, 
but  wrap  thy  head  in  the  glorious  mantle  of 
Truth,  until  the  uncertain  dispensations  of 
wind,  fire,  and  earthquake,  pass  by,  and  until 
the  still,  small  voice  of  holy  certainty  reach 
the  ear  of  thy  soul;  for  I  know  this,  that  as 
our  bodies  have  organs  by  which  we  see  and 
hear,  so  to  the  crucified  and  quickened  be- 
lievers similar  sensations  are  given,  and  by 
ihe  proper  exercise  of  them,  they  can  clearly 
distinguish  between  object  and  object,  sound 
and  sound.  This  we  find  was  the  case  wiih 
the  great  apostle  Paul,  as  well  as  the  great 
Prophet  Elijah.  'When,'  says  he,  'God 
who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb, 
called  me  by  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son 
in  me,  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
neither  went  1  up  to  Jerusalem  to  I  hem 
who  were  apostles  before  me;'  nor  indeed  had 
he  occasion  so  to  do,  as  his  call,  commission, 
and  work,  were  all  clearly  and  fully  shown 
him  by  the  manifestations  of  that  grace  thai 
called  him  to  be  a  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard ;  hence  then  ihe  Gospel  which  he  preach- 
ed, not  being  according  to  man,  neither  re- 
ceived from  man,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  stood  upon  the  sure  founda- 
tion, the  immutable  Rock  of  all  generations, 
where  holy  certainty  is  only  to  be  found. 

R.  S. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Thou  the  other  night  became  so  much  the 
subject  of  my  petition,  that  I  thought  I  would 
attempt  a  few  lines  to  ihee.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  little  may  occur  worth  sending,  yet 
the  innocent  babbling  of  children,  with  one 
another,  pleases  themselves,  and  although  it 
may  not  be  to  any  edification  or  improvement, 
yet  does  no  hurt.  Indeed,  there  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  little  children  by  nature,  and 
those  who  are  born  from  above,  in  the  infant 
state  of  religion;  the  child  of  God  cries  for 
something,  it  does  not  well  know  what;  it 
does  not  desire  to  know,  but  it  wants  to  be 
fed  ;  its  growth  and  its  strength  are  acquired 
by  its  feeding,  not  by  its  increase  of  under- 
standing, which  yet  as  it  is  necessary  and  use- 


ful, arrives  in  its  season,  and  is  added  by  de- 
grees. And  as  we  cannot  add  one  cubit  lo 
our  stature,  as  natural  men,  so  neither  by 
taking  much  thought  can  we  add  to  our  reli- 
gious growth  :  this  is  the  work  of  God,  as 
saith  the  Scripture.  In  this  day,  there  is  so 
much  revolting  from  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  few  that  are  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  alive  in  the  rool,  are  so  rejoiced  at 
ihe  prospect  of  any  of  the  visited  youth  com- 
ing forward  in  stability  and  service,  that  there 
is  sometimes  a  danger  lest  such  youth  should 
be  carried  off  their  own  legs,  and  pulled  for- 
ward into  action  beyond  their  proper  strength 
and  the  right  requi  rings  of  duly.  Only  let  us 
be  inward  and  diligent  in  our  spirits,  keeping 
to  our  own  particular  exercise,  and  attending 
lo  the  account  current,  which  is  between  the 
great  Lord  of  the  household  and  our  own 
souls  respectively,  making  short  reckonings, 
and  taking  up  no  false  rest  till  Infinite  mercy 
forgives  the  debt  ;  so  shall  we,  though  poor, 
witness  content,  and  though  not  abounding, 
yet  have  a  little  sufficiency.  Those  who  have 
opportunity  of  being  much  in  ihe  society  of 
ancient,  religious,  experienced  Friends,  and 
heap  up  to  themselves  teachers  and  the  good 
things  which  they  teach,  are  like  people  who 
cut  a  figure  in  trade,  but  the  stock  is  not  iheir 
own  ;  I  hey  borrow  here,  and  borrow  there, 
appear  to  be  useful  and  liberal,  and  yet  there 
is  more  of  show  than  real  substance.  Let  us, 
my  dear  child,  be  content  lo  be  among  ihe 
lntle  and  low,  and  in  the  lower  class  of  disci- 
pies,  yet  renewed!  y  feeling  alter  ihe  evidence 
of  being  disciples  indeed,  wailing  diligently  to 
hear  ihe  Muster's  instructions,  and  to  learn 
each  our  own  lesson,  in  our  own  book  ;  and  1 
believe  this  is  thy  steady  care,  and  that  thy 
heart  is  far  from  being  haughty,  or  thy  eyes 
lofty,  or  that  thou  exercisest  thyself  in  ihings 
too  high  for  thee.  I  doubt  not,  but  thou  hast 
behaved  and  quieted  thyself  as  a  child  that  is 
weaned  of  his  mother,  and  I  wish  thee  to  be 
more  and  more  weaned  from  every  dependence 
short  of  that  hope  which  the  sweet  psalmist 
speaks  of  in  the  same  place,  '  Let  Israel  hope 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  and  forever.' 

I  am  my  dear  Lucy's  very  affectionate 
friend,  R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BUI  MAN. 

(Continued  from  page  87.) 

"  It  is  a  striking  and  encouraging  feature  of 
Christian  love,  that  the  true  followers  of  Christ 
living  as  they  do,  near  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
good  themselves,  are  led  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner into  a  brotherly  feeling  and  fellowship  one 
with  another  under  suffering,  and  more  espe- 
cially, when  that  suffering  is  for  the  cause  of 
Truth.  This  is  often  the  case  even  when  the 
parties  are  personally  strangers  to  each  other. 
Thomas  Bulman,  having  heard  of  some  Friends 
being  cast  into  prison,  in  York  Castle,  at  the 
suit  of  George  Markham,  the  Vicar  of  Carlton 
near  Skipton,  for  refusing  to  pay  Tithes,  was 
constrained  to  address  them  by  letter,  to  com- 
fort and  encourage  them  in  faithfully  suffering 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  testimony  against 
this  antichristian  impost. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  The  names  of  these  prisoners  were  Joseph 
Brown,  John  Wormall,  John  Stansfield,  Henry 
Wormiill,  Henry  Kin<;,  John  Wilkinson,  Win. 
Hartley,  and  James  Walton. 

"  The  following  portions  of  Thomas  Bul- 
man's  correspondence  with  them  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

"  TO  JOSEPH  BROWN  AND  HIS  FELLOW  PRI- 
SONERS, FOR  CONSCIENCE'  SAKE,  IN  YORK 
CASTLE. 

"  Irthington,  23rd  of  Second  mo.,  1796. 
"  Dearly  Beloved  Friend*, — 

"I  have. often  heard  of  your  imprisonment, 
and  have  been  sorry  for  you  ;  but  now  am 
drawn  more  near  in  spirit  to  you,  and  have 
travailed  in  secret  for  your  preservation,  in 
the  best  sense. 

"  O,  my  dear  Friends,  look  unto  the  Lord 
for  strength  and  support,  in  this  very  sore 
and  bitter  conflict  ;  he  can  bear  you  up;  he 
only  can  work  your  deliverance  in  every  re- 
spect. 

"When  I  was  first  drawn  to  visit  you  in 
spirit ;  it  was  to  exhort  you  to  an  inward 
watchfulness  before  the  Lord.  Breathe  unto 
him  who  knows  all  your  wants,  who  sees  all 
your  afflictions,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  your  sighs  and  groans,  yea,  who  also  has 
a  bottle  for  your  tears.  Be  watchful  against 
anything  ofhardness  against  your  persecutors, 
lest  it.  hinder  your  clear  access  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  giace. 

"  I  am  not  against  any  outward  means  be- 
ing used,  in  the  Truth,  for  your  deliverance, 
but  would  be  ghd  to  hoar  of  it.  But  O,  my 
Friends,  if  you  do  experience  your  well  to  be 
in  the  Lord,  and  your  peace  to  flow  like  a 
river,  in  all  your  trying  moments,  turn  in  and 
refresh  yourselves  at  it.  Had  we  as  a  So- 
ciety, been  faithful,  from  the  time  we  were 
first  a  people,  the  Truth,  I  have  said,  would 
have  overspread  the  whole  earth  before  this 
day.  But  the  unlailhfulness  of  many  has 
caused  great  suffering  to  some,  and  will  cause 
great  suffering  to  others.  But  to  whom  shall 
these  sufferers  make  their  moan,  or  belore 
whom  shall  they  spread  their  cause,  but  the 
Lord  alone?  I  desire  that  you  may  ever  be 
preserved  blameless  in  his  sight.  It  is  he  who 
can  turn  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  a 
man  turns  the  watercourse  in  his  field,  and 
can  work  your  deliverance  when  all  human 
help  fails. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  good-will  of  Him  that 
formerly  dwell  in  the  bush,  is  toward  you,  and 
clear  1  am,  that  the  end  of  your  affliction  will 
be  peace,  and  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  if  you 
continue  faithful.  So  to  the  Lord  I  leave  you, 
and  desire  to  be  your  companion  in  tribula- 
tion, in  this  vale  of  tears,  and  that  we  may 
meet  in  the  mansions  above. 

From  your  brother, 

Thomas  Bulman." 

"  Irthington,  26th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1796. 
"Dearly  Beloveds,  though  in  outward 
bonds  !  My  lon^  silence  may  make  you 
doubt  whether  I  have  forgotten  you  ;  but  O, 
my  dear  Friends,  I  have  not  forgotten  you 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  but  am  often 
breathing  to  the  Lord  for  your  preservation. 


Look  unto  the  Lord  for  your  deliverance, —  ed  so  much  affliction  from  lameness,  but  \ou 
look  unto  him  for  your  support  under  the  trust  in  God  ;  continue  to  trust  in  him  ;  for  he 
present  trials.  O  my  dear  children,  you  are  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you. 
bearing  the  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  but  ,  "  As  a  token  of  His  remembrance,  I  have 
I  have  felt  the  Lord's  power ;  and  he  is  willing  enclosed  a  five  pound  Bank  of  Enghnd  note, 
and  able  to  support  you  in  the  midst  of  all,  if  which  I  hope  will  be  seasonable  and  service- 
only  your  trust  be  in  him.  With  the  Lord's  able  to  you  in  your  present  low  estate.  Ac- 
blessing,  and  our  close  attention  to  his  Holy  |cept  it,  Heniy,  not  from  me,  but  from  Him, 
Spirit  in  our  souls,  we  may  be  supported  un-  who  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
der  our  trials  in  this  life,  and  hope  to  meet  in  became  poor,  and  by  suffering  all  the  ills  of 
that  heavenly  Canaan  where  all  tears  shall  be  poverty  (for  he  had  not  whereon  to  lay  his 
wiped  from  our  eyes.    This,  for  you,  is  the  head)  sanctified  them  to  his  people.    For  his 

sake,  and  in  his  name  receive  it ;  for  his  sake 
and  in  his  name  I  send  it.  1  assure  you,  my 
dear  friend,  that  I  (eel  far  more  pleasure  in 

,   kemg,  on  this  occasion,  the  minister  of  his 

"John  Wilkinson  dted  in  the  prison  ;  the  >)Unty  l0      U|  lha„  ,  couW        jb|  derive 

other  Friends  were  liberated  after  about  two;from  any  other  disposal  of  this  small  sum, 

years  imprisonment,  and  distraints  were  made  |  wnjcn  |  ronsiHered  to  be  as  sacredlv  your 

upon  their  property  to  satisfy  the  claims  made  pi0perty,  from  the  moment  when  he  put  it  into 

against   them.    Henry   Wormall  continued,  mv  heart  to  send  it,  as  it  had  been  mine  be- 

alter  his  liberation,  to  correspond  with  Thomas  fore.    [  c.;m  we|,  spare  jt  fl0m  lnHl  |juie  por. 

Bulman,  whom  he  inlorms,  that  when  ihe  dis-1,;^  0f  worhlly  wealth  of  which  he  has  made 

tra.nt  was  made  upon  him,  upwards  of  £240  me  stewaic| .  !ind  I  |<now  lhal  ,he  prudent  use 

were  taken  from  him,  which  was  nearly  his Lf  jt  wi||  add  something  to  your  temporal 

all,  but  adds,  'They  returned  my  wile  the  comforts. 


sincere  and  earnest  travail  of  the  soul  of 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

Thomas  Bulman." 


cradle  and  the  rocking-chair.'  Such  were  the 
sparings  of  the  ruthless  hand  of  ecclesiastical 
persecution ! 


"  But  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so  much  about 
it.  God,  who  gives  it,  bli  ss  it  to  you  !  It 
will  oblige  me  if  you  will  inform  me,  by  post, 


-At  a  subsequent  period  Henry  Wormall  o/-  jts  sule  ar|.iv.,|  |Q  NOur  hamis>    ,  ^j, 
had  taken  tne  Sheffield  Ins,  a  newspaper  edit-  iherefore  anxiously  expect  to  hear  from  you 
ed  by  James  Montgomery,  who,  on  the  charge  in  lne  rourse  o(-  .,  few  df|ys;  „  sil,„|e  )|lie 
of  a  political  offence,  m  connexion  with  an  ar-j  be  sufficient:  I  charge  you  not  "to  distress 
tide  published  in  this  paper,  was  committed  yourself  with  writing  Ion"  letter. 


to  York  Cattle,  ;md  was  a  prisoner  ihere  at 
the  same  time  with  these  Friends.  On  Henry 
WormaM's  property  becoming  reduced,  he 
wrote  to  James  Montgomery,  to  inform  him 
ihat  he  was  unable  to  continue  to  take  the 
paper.  After  informing  Thomas  Bulman  of 
this  cireums'ance,  H<jnry  Wormall  sent  him  a 
copy  of  James  Montgomery's  reply,  which  is 
as  follows,  adding  in  reference  to  ibis  letter, 
*  He  knew  ray  trembling  hand,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  me  to  write.'  "* 

LETTER  OF   JAMES    MONTGOMERY   TO  HENRY 
WORMALL. 

"Sheffield,  January  7th,  1808. 

"  My  dear  friend  Henry, — 

"  I  have  just  received  your  letter  which 
both  delighted  and  affected  me  exceedingly. 
The  newspaper  shall  be  discontinued  accord- 
ing to  your  order,  but  not  my  friendship  to 
you  ;  it  did  not  hang  on  so  slight  a  thread. 
No  !  Henry,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  formed  for  eter- 
nity. Our  hearts  have  often  flowed  together, 
and  been  as  one  in  conversation  ;  and  mine 
still  burns  wiihin  me  whenever  I  write  to  you. 
The  money  was  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  that  you  have  suffer- 


Peace  to  you  and  all  your 


"  Farewel 
family. 

"  1  am  very  truly  your  friend, 

James  Montgomery." 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  "  In  a  journal  kept  by  Henry  Wormall,  during 
his  imprisonment  in  York  Castle,  the  following  re- 
cord  occurs  : — 'Seventh  mo.  5th,  1796.  Went  from 
this  place,  James  Montgomery,  a  very  kind  and  social 
young  man  ;  he  was  to  me  a  pleasing  companion,  and 
lie  hat"  left  a  good  report  behind  him.  Although  he 
is  qualified  with  good  natural  parts,  and  his  had  a 
liberal  education,  yet  he  was  instructive  and  kind  to 
me.  I  think  I  never  had  an  acquaintance  with  any 
one  belore,  that  was  not  of  my  persuasion,  with  whom 
I  had  so ^nuch  unity.  1  was  troubled,  and  thought  it 
a  loss  to  part  with  him.'  " 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Right  Employment  of  Time. 

During  the  season  of  youth,  the  useful  em- 
ployment of  what  are  considered  leisure  hours, 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  If  ihis 
portion  of  time,  is  spent  in  profitable  pursuits 
— a  two-fold  benefit  will  be  derived.  Not 
only  will  young  persons  experience  an  attrac- 
tion from  unprofitable  company  and  the  paths 
of  vanity  and  vice  by  thus  applying  them- 
selves, to  theii  great  comfort  on  a  retrospec- 
tion ol  conduct,  in  m;iturer  years;  but  a  more 
complete  preparation  will  be  attained  to  enter 
the  paths  of  usefulness  when  they  may  be 
called  forth  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
mind  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  when  it  is 
held  subservient  to  the  truth,  is  a  comfort  to 
its  possessor.  Still  it  is  necessary  always  to 
remember,  that  even  intellectual  pursuits 
must  be  held  in  a  proper  state,  that  they 
may  not  be  permitted  to  acquire  an  over- 
weening ascendancy  in  the  affections  ;  so  that 
the  liability  might  be  removed  of  being  wed- 
ded to  any  literary  or  scientific  branches,  to 
the  neglect  of  higher  and  more  important 
concerns. 

There  is  no  true  dignity  in  any  earthly 
acquisition,  unless  it  is  approved  and  blessed 
to  its  possessor,  by  Him  who  holds  the  reins 
of  every  heart,  and  all  that  is  gained  by  disre- 
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garding  the  guidance  of  Omnipotent  Wisdom, 
is  an  inconceivable  loss,  and  will  ultimately 
prove  a  snare  to  the  feet.  An  ardent  press 
for  vain  accomplishments,  for  worldly  power 
or  affluence,  to  the  neglect  of  applying  the 
heart  unto  that  wisdom,  which  is  profitable  to 
direct  in  all  things,  with  a  full  purpose  to  fol- 
low its  directions  as  strength  and  ability  are 
afforded,  cannot  add  to  the  lasting  dignity  of 
man.  Some  may  appear  to  flourish  and  daz- 
zle for  a  time,  but  mere  ephemeral  glory 
must  soon  pass  away.  Unless  preserving  sap 
is  possessed,  the  period  of  dissolution  must 
destroy  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  remind 
us  of  this  wise  saying,  "  Man  that  is  in  hon- 
our and  understandelh  not,  is  like  the  beasts 
that  perish." 

Am  I  profitably  spending  my  precious  time? 
Am  I  pursuing  that  course  of  life  wherein  I 
can  enjoy  some  tangible  evidence  of  accept- 
ance with  my  blessed  Creator'?  or  has  the 
world  and  its  pleasures  so  much  engrossed 
my  attention,  that  the  things  which  relate  to 
my  eternal  welfare,  are  considered  of  second- 
ary importance? — should  be  queries,  solemnly 
and  frequently  put  home  to  ourselves.  If 
from  deliberate  inspection  we  should  find  the 
latter  to  be  the  case,  how  necessary  to  be 
aroused  from  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  or 
the  benumbing  influence  of  wealth  or  literary 
attainment,  and  to  contemplate  the  shortness 
of  their  duration,  and  the  imperfections  of 
the  greatest  felicity,  that  they  can  abstractedly 
afford. 

Should  these  reflections  possess  their  due 
weight,  certainly  they  would  induce  us  to 
hold  all  things  here  in  such  a  degree  of  loose- 
ness, as  to  leave  our  minds  and  energies  un- 
fettered, that  they  might  be  more  ardently 
engaged  in  a  preparation  for  an  endless  eter- 
nity, having  the  aspiration  often  attendant, 
"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom," — that 
we  may  appreciate  the  shortness  of  time,  the 
frailty  and  imperfections  of  our  nature,  and 
the  excellency  and  durability  of  that  life 
"  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  and  which 
alone  can  continue  when  all  things  here  must 
pass  away. 

These  solemn  truths  should  stay  the  mind 
from  an  illicit  gratification  in  the  pursuit  of 
personal  aggrandizements  to  the  irretrievable 
waste  of  our  precious  moments. — "  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.  It  is  vain  for 
you  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the 
bread  of  sorrows:  for  so  he  giveth  his  beloved 
sleep." — (Ps.  cxxvii.  1,  2.) 

State  of  New  York. 


"  Happy  is  he  who  can  say  when  he  lies 
down  at  night,  no  man  can  reproach  me  with 
his  afflictions,  his  misfortunes,  or  his  capti- 
vity.  I  have  not  injured  the  reputation  of 
any  one  ;  I  have  paid  due  respect  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  (the  certain  pledge  of  the  re- 
pose of  families,)  and  the  labourer's  hire  has 
not  remained  in  my  hand  after  the  setting  of 
the  sun. 

The  testimonies  of  conscience  ;  these  inter- 
nal enjoyments  of  soul,  give  a  delicious  repose, 


and  a  still  more  delicious  waking;  for  there  is 
neither  repose  nor  happiness  but  in  the  har- 
mony of  upright  conduct,  and  in  the  road  of 
religious  and  social  duly." 


Communicated. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  TIME. 

BY  MARY  NAFTEL,  JR. 

"And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea 
and  upon  the  earth,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and 
swore  by  him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever,  that  there 
should  be  time  no  longer." — Rev.  x.  5. 

Time  to  thee  shall  be  no  longer, 

Heaven's  great  herald  will  proclaim, 

Through  a  medium  clearer,  stronger, 
Than  e'er  sounded  deeds  of  fame. 

See  that  thou  thy  loins  art  girding, 

With  celestial  truth  and  love, 
Trim  thy  lamp  and  keep  it  burning, 

With  the  unction  from  above. 

Then  the  sound  of  heaven's  high  mandate, 
Joy  and  peace  shall  bring  lo  thee, 

From  this  scene  of  care  and  conflict, 
Set  thy  soul  forever  free. 

Sin  no  more  thy  flight  impeding, 

High  and  higher  thou  shalt  rise, 
Till  thou  reach  a  safe  abiding, 

In  the  mansion  of  the  skies. 

Mingling  there  thy  adorations 

With  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
Who  through  grievous  tribulations, 

In  their  Saviour  put  their  trust. 

Hunger  then  no  more  shall  seize  thee, 

Nor  shall  thirst  thy  soul  dismay, 
To  the  fount  of  life  he'll  lead  thee, 

And  thy  tears  wipe  all  away. 

For  "The  Friend." 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

We  hope  there  is  good  ground  for  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  one  of  our  city  papers.  If 
the  schools  of  vice  which  go  under  the  name 
of  theatres  and  museums,  could  be  abolished, 
it  would  be  abstracting  fruitful  sources  of  con- 
tamination to  the  old  and  young  who  are 
drawn  to  them.  The  increasing  allurements 
to  depravity  in  our  city,  are  enough  to  cause 
the  true  Christian  to  "  sigh  and  cry  for  the 
abominations  of  the  people."  We  wish  the 
encouragement  of  those  benevolent  persons 
who  have  at  heart  the  proper  education  of  ihe 
children,  and  are  making  efforts  to  accomplish 
it.  A  blessing  will  rest  upon  them  and  on 
their  young  charge,  as  they  are  actuated  by 
the  spirit  that  seeks  to  save  that  which  was 
lost. 

"Night  Schools. — A  decided  improvement 
in  the  pacific  and  moral  deportment  of  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  populaiion  of  our  great 
city  has  been  observed,  since  the  introduction 
of  night  schools  ;  the  best,  because  a  practical 
argument  in  its  favour,  and  an  irresistible 
reason  for  its  extension.  Make  the  mind  sen- 
sible of  its  own  power,  touch  the  latent  soul 
with  the  spark  of  knowledge,  and  it  becomes 
a  new  being,  with  improved  perceptions,  and 
a  higher  and  nobler  consciousness  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, its  position  and  its  destiny. 
Man  becomes  a  different  being,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intelligence  ;  and  how  often  do  we 
condemn  the  criminal,  when  all  the  fault  is  our 


own,  for  not  cultivating  the  spirit,  and  1  train- 
ing the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go!'  Ex- 
tensively as  night  schooling  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  can  still  be  advantageously  carried  to 
gieater  boundaries.  At  least,  let  none  go 
without  knowledge,  for  want  of  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  it.  Education  is  the  great  tool  of 
life,  without  which  none  can  work  their  way 
through  it  skilfully;  and  some  not  at  all. 
'  Work  by  day,  and  learn  by  night,'  is  the 
great  axiom  of  the  old  philosophers.  People 
the  schools  and  keep  the  many  workshops 
busy,  make  a  happy  as  well  as  a  virtuous 
population.  The  school  is  always  attractive, 
and  will  have  a  preference  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  love  distinction,  and  can  feel  the 
pride  of  a  laudable  emulation.  Men  never 
prefer  ignorance,  always  more  or  less  degrad- 
ing, to  knowledge  and  learning,  which  creates 
superiority,  and  procures  not  only  respect,  but 
increased  means  of  acquiring  competence,  in- 
dependence, and  a  position  in  life.  '  What 
will  make  a  great,  wise,  and  virtuous  people?' 
asked  a  citizen  of  Athens.  A  sage  replied, 
'  Schools !  schools!  schools  V  " — Ledger. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome. — The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 
searches  of  M.  Perret,  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  which  will  interest  our  readers.  It 
appears  that  the  antiquarian  in  question  has 
been  engaged  for  six  years  in  exploring  the 
catacombs,  and  in  copying  the  remains  of  an- 
cient art  hidden  forages  in  those  extraordinary 
chambers.  Burying  himself  for  five  years  in 
this  subterranean  city,  he  has  examined  every 
part  of  it,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  perils  of 
the  gravest  character: — the  refusal  of  his 
guides  to  accompany  him — the  intricacy  of  the 
passages — the  necessity  for  clearing  a  way 
through  galleries  choked  up  with  earth,  which 
fell  in  from  above  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  re- 
moved— the  difficulty  of  damming  up  streams 
of  water  which  ran  in  from  above — the  foul- 
ness of  the  air,  and  consequent  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  preserving  light  in  the  lower  I 
chambers. 

During  his  long  sojourn  in  the  nether  re- 
gions, M.  Perret  succeeded  in  exploring  the  I 
whole  of  the  sixty  chambers  and  their  connect- 
ing galleries;  and  he  has  now  returned  to  / 
France  with  a  collection  of  drawings  which  I 
extends  to  360  sheets,  in  large  (olio.    Of  J 
these,  154  sheets  contain  representations  of 
frescoes  ;  65  of  monuments;  23  of  paintings  j 
on  glass,  (medallions  inserted  in  the  walls  and  | 
at  the  bottoms  of  vases,)  containing  86  sub- 
jects ;  41  drawings  of  lamps,  vases,  rings,  and 
instruments  of  martyrdom,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  100  subjects;  and  finally,  90  con- 
tain copies  of  more  than  500  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions.   Of  the  154  drawings  of  frescoes, 
two-thirds  are  inedited,  and  a  considerable 
number  have  been  only  lately  discovered. 
Amongst  the  latter,  as  we  learn  from  the  | 
Revue,  are  the  paintings  on  the  celebrated 
wells  of  Platonia,  said  to  have  been  the  place 
of  interment,  for  a  certain  period,  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul* 

This  spot  was  ornamented  with  frescoes  by 


*  Of  course  this  is  a  popish  legend. 
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order  of  Pope  Damasus,  about  a.  d.  365,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  closed  up.  On  open- 
ing ihe  empty  tomb,  by  permission  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  M.  Perret  discovered  fresco 
paintings  representing  the  Saviour  and  the 
apostles,  and  two  coffins  of  Parian  marble.  It 
is  stated  that  on  the  return  of  M.  Perret  to 
France,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  entered 
into  treaty  with  him  for  the  acquisition  of  his 
collection  for  the  nation.  The  purchase  has 
been  arranged,  and  the  necessary  amount, 
upwards  of  £7,500,  obtained  by  a  special  vote 
of  the  National  Assembly.  The  drawings 
will  be  published  by  the  French  Government 
in  a  style  commensurate  with  their  import- 
ance.— London  Athenaum. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  85.) 

The  committee  of  elders  appointed  to  the 
oversight  of  the  meetings  for  worship  at  the 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1763,  reported 
that  "  they  were  large  and  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  an  appearance  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  of  which  they  request  the  sense 
of  Friends  before  the  meeting  concludes."  The 
speaker  in  an  unknown  tongue  was  an  Indian, 
who  in  his  own  language  preached  to  those 
assembled.  The  meeting  appointed  four  solid 
Friends,  Isaac  Zane,  Thomas  Massey,  William 
Foster,  and  John  Churchman,  to  converse 
with  him,  this  course  being  deemed  likely  to 
prove  a  "  satisfaction  to  Friends,  and  benefit  to 
him."  The  Friends  had  a  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunity with  him,  and  he  appeared  to  receive 
their  Christian  advice  kindly. 

Isaac  Jackson  left  Tho  mas,  his  eldest  son,  in 
Ireland,  at  Edenderry,  the  old  residence  of 
the  family,  where  he  married  and  had  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  In  1733,  his  son  William 
married  at  New  Garden,  Catharine,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  spelled  in  the  old  records,  Katha- 
rine  ,  a  young  woman  who  had  come 

from  Timahoe,  in  Ireland,  a  meeting  about  30 
miles  south  from  Edenderry.  Whether  they 
had  been  acquainted  before  leaving  the  old 
country  we  cannot  now  certainly  tell,  although 
it  seems  probable.  The  joint  memorial  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  concerning 
them  says,  "They  were  born  in  Ireland,  came 
into  this  country  with  their  parents,  and  settled 
within  the  limits  of  New  Garden  meeting. 
About  the  year  1733  they  were  joined  in  mar- 
riage, proving  true  help-meets  to  each  other; 
and  as  they  advanced  in  age,  grew  in  grace, 
and  a  qualification  for  service  in  the  church 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being  of  a  meek  and  inof- 
fensive disposition,  well  beloved  and  truly  use- 
ful members  in  the  meeting  to  which  they 
belonged."  The  memorial  goes  on  to  say, 
that  whilst  in  dealing  with  offenders,  they  en- 
deavoured to  convince  and  restore,  yet  that 
they  were  "careful  that  the  testimony  of 
Tru'h  might  be  preserved  blameless." 

What  a  lovely  chaiacter  is  thus  drawn  of 
them  by  those  who  knew  them  well.  We 
meet  with  so  many  of  rough  and  unpleasant 
dispositions  as  we  move  about  in  the  world, 


even  among  those  who  appear  religious,  at 
least  make  some  pretensions  that  way,  that  it 
is  truly  refreshing  to  find  meekness  and  inof- 
fensiveness  noted  as  characteristics  of  such  as 
were  useful  members  of  the  church  militant. 
Ah,  it  is  possible  for  persons  to  be  very  meek 
in  character, — to  be  very  little  liable  to  take 
offence  at  others, — to  be  very  forgiving  to  all 
such  as  they  may  think  have  injured  them,  or 
design  to  affront  them,  who  may  yet  be  very 
zealously  concerned  for  the  honour  of  Truth, 
and  very  sensitive  to  all  attempts  to  lower  its 
standard,  whether  it  be  in  morals  or  in  doc- 
trines. But  such  must  be  under  the  dominion 
of  grace — must  have  the  natural  feelings  in 
subjection,  and  must  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  door  of  their  lips,  and  on  the  inner  cogita- 
tions of  their  minds.  People  who  love  to 
brood  over  affronts  received,  and  supposed  in- 
juries, are  always  unhappy,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
strange  sort  of  pleasure,  which  can  be  derived 
from  nursing  hard  thoughts  of  others,  or  say- 
ing harsh  things  to  wound  their  feelings. 

The  object  in  dealing  with  offenders  should 
ever  be  to  convince  and  restore  them,  no  less 
than  to  maintain  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  church.  The  heart  should 
yearn  after  them  in  a  spirit  of  restoring  love 
and  meekness, — in  that  spirit  which  animated 
the  apostle  John,  when  in  the  feebleness  of 
advanced  age,  he  rode  into  the  mountains,  to 
seek,  and  if  possible  to  save  a  backslidden 
convert,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  banditti  who  lurked  in  the  wilderness, 
spreading  terror  among  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants, and  robbing  the  passing  traveller.  His- 
tory tells  us,  that  his  tender  cries  of  My  son  ! 
my  son!  reached  the  ears  of  the  youth  who 
was  seeking  to  escape  from  an  interview  with 
him — tendered  his  heart — brought  him  back  a 
weepingsuppliant  for  forgiveness — and  through 
the  unbounded  mercy  of  the  Lord,  even  he, 
being  effectually  turned  from  the  evil  of  his 
way,  found  pardon  and  peace.  When  in  ad- 
dition to  living  in  the  spirit  thus  beautifully 
exemplified,  a  zealous  concern  is  felt  to  sup- 
port the  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  in  all  their  purity  and  fulness,  we 
have  characters  the  best  fitted  for  usefulness. 

Patience  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
meekness,  and  it  not  only  prevents  angry  re- 
torts, but  it  enables  us  to  pass  along  through 
life  with  much  more  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
It  often  enables  us  in  humble  resignation  to 
bear  ills  we  cannot  avoid  ;  and  they  are  less- 
ened to  us,  as  we  quietly  endure,  trusting  that 
we  shall  in  the  end  find  peace.  Elizabeth 
Coggeshall  at  times  in  her  old  age,  used  to 
narrate  the  following  occurrence.  On  one  of 
her  visits  to  England,  she  left  behind  her  a 
babe,  and  her  heart  yearned  after  it,  when  she 
was  far  away,  labouring  in  her  Master's  work 
in  her  foreign  embassy.  The  kine  who  were 
attached  in  old  lime  to  the  cart  wherein  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  was,  and  whose  young  ones 
were  at  home,  went  straight  in  the  way  the 
Lord  directed  them,  yet  lowing  as  they  went, 
to  show  that  natural  affection  though  over- 
ruled, was  not  extinguished.  So  was  it  with 
her, — she  went  as  she  was  sent,  but  her  heart 
could  but  turn  towards  the  child  of  her  love, 
from  whom  she  was  so  fur  separated.  But 


absence  was  not  the  only  thing  she  was  called 
to  endure;  month  after  month  rolled  by,  and 
brought  her  no  letter  from  her  home,  no  infor- 
mation of  her  babe.  At  last  she  became  con- 
siderably depressed.  Eight  months  had  pass- 
ed, without  bringing  her  any  tidings.  When 
in  meeting,  through  the  merciful  help  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  she  was  enabled  to  keep  to 
her  religious  exercises,  and  was  favoured  to 
do  her  Master's  bidding  with  alacrity  ;  but  out 
of  meeting  her  natural  feelings  re-assumed  the 
ascendency,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  her 
completely  in  despondency.  In  this  state 
almost  of  despair,  the  Lord  made  use  of  a  very 
simple  incident  for  her  relief.  She  was  enter- 
ing a  house,  as  gloomy  in  mind  and  depressed 
in  spirit  as  could  well  be,  when  her  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  little  happy  girl,  who  in  the 
innocent  cheerfulness  of  youth  came  skipping 
along,  exclaiming  with  sweet  energy  : 

"  Oh,  patience  is  a  very  good  thing, 
For  old  and  for  young; 
It  makes  the  mind  easy, 
And  bridles  the  tongue." 

The  sentiment  contained  in  this  rude  verse, 
came  home  with  force  to  the  feelings  of  the 
disconsolate  Elizabeth.  The  little  joyous 
preacher  probably  never  knew  why  she  was 
led  to  repeat  the  lines,  but  with  the  Lord'3 
blessing  they  were  made  instrumental  in 
awakening  the  sorrowful  hearer  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bearing  with  patience  the  peculiar 
trials  of  her  path  until  they  were  abated. 

She  found  the  peace  which  resulted  from 
faithful  dedication,  and  a  patient  submission  to 
her  appointed  lot,  to  be  indeed  soul-sustaining. 
The  joys  which  religion  dispenses  to  the 
afflicted  and  sorrowful  in  spirit,  are  like  the 
little  flowering  snow-drop,  springing  up  in  their 
verdure  and  beauty,  from  the  very  beds  of 
snow,  cold,  chilling,  and  life-destroying  as 
such  a  birthplace  might  seem. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Volcano  of  Kilauea. — Kapiolani's  Defiance 
of  "Pele." 

The  volcano  of  Kilauea  in  Hawaii  is  proba- 
bly the  most  extensive  and  interesting  among 
these  magnificent  furnaces  of  nature.  It  ex- 
hibits at  all  times  a  wide  extent  of  lava,  and 
occasionally  eruptions  take  place,  in  which 
immense  amounts  are  poured  forth. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  in  which  it  is 
situated,  is  elevated  about  4U00  feel  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  traveller  who  is  visiting 
this  wonderful  place,  arrives  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  sees  before  him  a  vast  irregular 
depression  about  12  miles  in  extent,  and  1000 
feet  deep.  At  a  depth  of  600  feet  is  a  wide 
ledge  of  black  scoria  and  lava  encircling  the 
pit.  "  The  upper  crust,"  says  one  who  visited 
the  spot,  "is  generally  glossy,  cellular,  and 
cinder-like,  brittle  and  crackling  under  the 
feet ;  but  directly  underneath  the  superficies, 
hard  and  compact,  as  proved  by  inspecting 
ihe  great  seams  and  fissures,  from  some  of 
which,  flickering  currents  of  hot  air,  and  from 
others  scalding  steam  and  smoke  are  continu- 
ally issuing.    Pound  on  it  and  you  will  hear 
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deep,  hollow  reverberations,  and  sometimes 
your  pole  will  break  through  a  place  like  the 
rotten  trap-door  of  some  old  ruin,  and  open 
upon  you  a  hideous  black  hole  without  a  bot- 
tom. Over  this  great  volcanic  mole  we 
proceeded  pounding  before  us  with  our  pole, 
like  men  crossing  a  river,  to  find  whether  the 
ice  ahead  will  bear  them.  We  stopped  every 
now  and  then  to  examine  and  get  up  on  to 
some  great  cone  or  oven,  which  had  been 
formed  after  the  congelation  of  the  crust,  by 
pent-up  gas  blowing  out  from  beneath  the 
cooling  lava,  raising  it  as  in  great  bubbles. 
The  surface  was  frequently  broken,  or  ready 
to  break  with  the  weight  of  one's  body,  from 
the  fiery  liquid  having  subsided  after  the  petri- 
faction of  the  crust.  Everywhere  too,  there 
were  great  fissures  and  cracks,  as  in  fields  of 
river  ice,  and  here  and  there  places  from 
which  a  thin  flame  would  be  curling,  or  over 
which  you  would  see  a  glimmer  like  that 
which  trembles  over  a  body  of  fresh  coals,  or 
a  recently  burned  lime-kiln.  Touch  your 
stick  ihere  and  it  would  immediately  kindle. 

"There  were  also  deep,  wide  ditches, 
through  which  a  stream  of  liquid  lava  had 
flowed  since  the  petrifaction  of  the  main  body 
through  which  it  passed.  In  some  places  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  fallen  in  ;  and  often 
you  may  go  up,  if  you  dare,  to  the  edge  on 
one  side,  and  look  over  into  the  gulf;  and  away 
under  the  opposite  overhanging  bank,  where 
the  igneous  fluid  has  worn  away  and  scooped 
it  out  till  the  cliff  hangs  on  air,  and  seems  to 
topple  and  lean  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  just 
ready  to  fall." 

From  the  edge  of  this  ledge  which  we  have 
been  describing,  we  look  down  upon  the  floor 
of  the  pit  400  leet  below  us,  rough  with  masses 
of  lava  and  scoria,  with  vapour  and  steam 
issuing  from  a  thousand  apertures,  and  lakes 
of  molten  rock,  whose  waves  are  continually 
rolling.  The  largest  of  these  is  said  to  be 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  to  have  a  sur- 
face of  over  300,000  square  yards.  At  times 
it  is  in  a  state  of  furious  ebullition,  throwing 
out  jets  of  melted  lava  and  froth,  so  that  all 
approach  is  forbidden.  When  in  a  quieter 
state,  it  is  covered  with  a  half  hardened  crust 
partially  broken  up,  and  showing  lines  of 
bright  red  and  fluid  lava,  intersecting  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

One  of  the  missionaries  who  visited  the 
spot,  thus  describes  its  appearance  at  the  time 
he  was  there.  "  The  whole  surface  is  moving 
with  a  heavy  but  varied  moiion.  The  dark 
gray  mass  presently  cracks,  and  a  streak  of 
gray  fire  rolls  heavily  up  into  the  crevice.  A 
score  of  similarly  irregular  lines  of  fire,  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  each  other,  reveal  on 
every  hand  the  raging  element.  Soon  these 
cool  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  be 
succeeded  by  new  and  similar  phenomena. 

"  Suddenly  every  eye  is  turned  to  the  left, 
or  perhaps  the  attention  is  divided  between 
several  spots  of  absorbing  interest.  In  quick 
succession,  one  gory  jet  follows  another,  each 
cooling  as  it  fills,  its  crimson  hue  darkening 
and  deepening  from  its  first  issue,  till  it  has 
reached  again  its  element.  Fiom  these  boil- 
ing fountains,  the  melted  rock  flows  out  on  all 
sides,  and,  congealing  upon  its  surface,  gives 


to  the  whole  mass  a  diverging  motion.  Dif- 
ferent currents  meeting,  the  congealing  and 
plastic  crust  is  crowded  into  every  imaginable 
twist  and  form,  till  at  length  cracked  .xil  the 
line  of  greatest  pressure,  its  fragments  are 
piled  up  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  or  forced 
under,  again  to  be  lused  ;  and  again,  ere  long, 
to  supply  some  fresh  but  distant  fountain. 
These  centres  of  intensity  at  length  abate  their 
fury.  The  jets  are  less  and  less  rapid,  and 
soon  a  dark  gray  crust  has  closed  over  and 
bound  them." 

When  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  under  the 
dark  cloud  of  heathenism,  the  natives  had 
many  superstitious  ideas  associated  with  this 
stupendous  volcano.  Awe-inspiring  as  are  its 
immense  walls  of  blackened  rock  and  lava, 
and  its  vast  area,  instinct  with  fire  and  vapour, 
to  a  Christian  observei,  yet  the  simple  native 
looked  on  the  scene  with  deeper  feelings  of 
awe  and  dread,  for  he  saw  before  him  the 
throne  of  the  goddess  "  Pele,"  and  believed 
that  any  profanation  of  her  temple  would  be 
visited  with  the  punishment  of  sudden  death. 

When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  these 
islands,  Kapiolani,  one  of  the  chief  women, 
became  an  early  convert  to  its  doctrines.  She 
determined  of  her  own  accord,  to  visit  the 
great  volcano  of  Kilauea,  and  there  by  viola- 
ting the  taboo,  and  defying  the  power  of  the 
great  goddess  "  Pele,"  to  show  her  people  how 
powerless  were  their  imaginary  gods,  and  how 
much  they  had  been  deceived  in  fearing  their 
vengeance.  It  was  an  underiaking  that 
evinced  much  moral  courage,  and  strong  faith 
in  the  truth  of  the  religion  she  had  espoused. 
Brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  belief  that  a 
violation  ol  the  taboos  would  bring  death  upon 
the  offender,  having  been  accustomed  for  a 
series  of  years  to  regard  with  superstitious 
veneration  the  sacred  volcano,  the  dread  abode 
of  the  terrible  "  Pele,"  these  sentiments  would 
still  linger  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind  ;  and 
there  are  few  persons  who  could  suddenly 
cast  off  feelings  which  had  grown  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength. 
During  her  tedious  journey  of  100  miles, 
mostly  performed  on  loot,  she  probably  often 
felt  misgivings  of  mind  and  fears;  but  strength- 
ened  by  the  desire  of  spreading  the  light  of 
Chiistianity  among  her  countrymen,  she  still 
persevered.  The  design  was  opposed  by  al- 
most all  around  her.  Even  her  husband  was 
unwilling  for  her  to  do  as  she  proposed  and 
felt  an  indefinable  repugnance  to  his  wife's 
thus  exposing  herself. 

In  approaching  the  region  of  the  volcano, 
she  was  met  by  a  prophetess  claiming  autho- 
rity from  Pele  herself,  and  solemnly  warning 
her  off  from  those  sacred  grounds,  and  pre- 
dicting her  death  from  the  fury  of  the  goddess, 
if  she  should  dare  invade  her  domain  with  the 
feelings  of  hostility  and  contempt  which  she 
professed.  "  Who  are  you?"  demanded  Ka- 
piolani. "One  in  whom  Ke  Akua  dwells," 
she  replied.  "  If  God  dwells  in  you,  then  you 
are  wise,  and  can  teach  me,"  said  Kapiolani : 
"come  hit  her  and  sit  down."  Alter  some 
urging,  she  complied. 

Refreshments  were  kindly  offered  her,  but, 
in  the  haughtiness  of  her  assumed  dignity  as 
a  supernatural  being,  she  said,  "  I  am  a  god  ; 


I  will  not  eat."  Holding  in  her  hand  a  piece 
of  bark  cloth,  she  said,  "  This  is  a  palapala 
(writing)  from  the  Goddess  Pele."  "Read  it 
to  us,"  said  Kapiolani  ;  and,  when  the  pro- 
phetess  declined,  she  resolutely  insisted  on  her 
proving  that  she  had  a  book  or  writing  from 
the  god  by  her  reading  it.  Then  cunningly 
carrying  out  her  device,  and,  with  unexpected 
presence  of  mind,  holding  the  cloth  before  her 
eyes,  the  prophetess  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
unintelligible  words  or  sounds,  which  she 
would  have  them  believe  were  in  the  dialect  of 
the  ancient  Pele. 

Then  Kapiolani,  producing  her  Christian 
books,  said  to  the  impostor,  "  You  pretend  to 
have  received  and  to  deliver  a  message  from 
your  god,  which  none  of  us  can  comprehend. 
I  have  a  palapala  as  well  as  you,  and  will 
read  you  a  message  from  the  true  God,  which 
you  can  understand."  She  then  read  several 
passages,  and  called  her  attention  to  ihe  cha- 
racter, works,  and  will  of  the  great  Jehovah, 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost. 
The  haughty  prophetess  quailed  ;  her  head 
drooped,  and  her  garrulity  ceased.  She  con- 
fessed that  Ke  Akua  had  left  her,  and  she 
could  not,  therefore,  reply.  The  oracle  being 
silenced,  the  deluded  prophetess  herself  joined 
in  the  repast ;  the  conviction  of  Kapiolani  that 
she  ought  to  proceed  was  strengthened,  and, 
true  to  her  purpose,  she  went  forward. 

On  arriving  at  the  volcano  wiih  a  train  of 
about  eighty  natives,  she  descended  from  the 
rim  of  the  crater  to  the  black  ledge. 

There,  in  full  view  of  the  terrific  panorama 
before  them,  the  effects  of  an  agency  always 
appalling,  she  calmly  addressed  the  company 
thus:  "Jehovah  is  my  God.  He  kindled 
these  fires.  I  fear  not  Pele.  If  I  perish  by 
the  anger  of  Pele,  then  you  may  fear  the  pow- 
er of  Pele.  But  if  I  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  he 
shall  save  me  from  the  wrath  of  Pele  when  I 
break  through  her  taboos,  then  you  must  fear 
and  serve  the  Lord  Jehovah.  All  the  gods  of 
Hawaii  are  vain.  Great  is  the  goodness  of 
Jehovah  in  sending  missionaries  to  turn  us 
from  these  vauities,  to  the  living  God  and  the 
way  of  righteousness." 

After  her  return  she  resumed  her  energetic 
administration  ;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death 
she  was  a  firm  supporter  of  good  morals  and 
religion,  both  by  her  own  blameless  example, 
and  her  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  upon 
others,  boih  natives  and  foreigners.  It  once 
happened  that  a  sailor  belonging  to  an  Ame- 
rican ship  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison, 
having  been  convicted  of  the  offence  for  which 
persons  were  sent  to  labour  on  the  roads  of 
Hawaii.  The  captain  of  the  ship  waited  upon 
Kapiolani,  and  threatened  to  fire  the  village 
unless  Ihe  sailor  should  be  instantly  released. 
"  Here  is  my  law,"  said  Kapiolani  ;  "  the 
sailor  shall  pay  the  fine  of  filteen  dollars,  or  he 
shall  work  four  months  on  the  roads — the 
same  as  his  associate  in  guilt.  Now,  if  you 
have  the  force,  fire  the  village;  but  while 
Kapiolani  lives,  her  law  shall  be  executed  in 
her  country."  The  captain  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  fine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  sailor. 


Live  not  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live. 
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Sixty  Years  Ago. — Sixty-nine  years  ago, 
the  4iii  ult»,  a  party  of  adventurers  from  the 
Eastern  Slates,  alter  a  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
ney, descended  the  Ohio  river,  and  encamped 
upon  the  spot  where  Newport  Barracks  now 
stands.  They  wer,e  separated  for  the  several 
"stations"  in  Kentucky,  and  turned  their 
steps  through  the  wilderness,  first  pledging 
each  other  to  meet  upon  the  same  spot,  or 
such  of  them  as  might  survive,  in  fifty  years 
from  that  day.  This  agreement  was  made  on 
(he  4th  day  of  November,  1782.  In  the  year 
1832,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  precisely 
fifty  years  after  the  time  of  the  agreement, 
four  of  the  old  band  met  upon  the  spot  to 
fulfil  their  promise  I  One  of  them  was  over 
ninety  years  of  age;  the  rest  were  under  three 
score  and  ten.  After  remaining  a  few  days, 
they  turned  their  steps  homeward,  not  through 
a  wilderness  as  they  did  a  half  a  hundred 
years  before,  but  through  scenes  of  busy  life, 
and  ihe  hum  of  industrial  millions,  nor  did 
they  promise  another  meeting,  as  that  was  an 
event  fixed  by  a  Higher  will  ;  and  it  has  taken 
place! — They  are  all  dead  I — Ledger. 


The  Cocoa-Nut  Palm-Tree. — When  the 
Cingalese  villager  has  felled  one  of  these  trees 
after  it  has  ceased  bearing,  (say  in  its  seven- 
tieth year,)  with  its  trunk  he  builds  his  hut, 
and  his  bullock  stall,  which  he  thatches  with 
its  leaves.  His  bolts  and  bars  are  slips  of  the 
bark  ;  by  which  he  also  suspends  the  small 
shelf  which  holds  .his  stock  of  home-made 
utensils  and  vessels.  He  fences  his  little  plot 
of  chillies,  tobacco,  and  fine  grain,  with  the 
leaf  stalks.  The  infant  is  swung  to  sleep  in 
a  rude  net  of  coir-string,  made  from  the  husk 
of  the  fruit ;  its  meal  of  rice  and  scraped  cocoa- 
nut  is  boiled  over  a  fire  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and 
husks,  and  is  eaten  off  a  dish  formed  of  the 
plaited  green  leaves  of  the  tree,  with  a  spoon 
cut  out  of  the  nut-shell.  When  he  goes  a 
fishing  by  torch-light,  his  net  is  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre;  the  torch  or  chule  is  a  bundle  of  dried 
cocoa-nut  leaves  and  flower  stalks;  the  little 
canoe  is  a  trunk  of  the  cocoa  palm-tree,  hol- 
lowed by  his  own  hands.  He  carries  home 
his  net  and  his  string  of  fish  on  a  yoke,  or 
pingo,  formed  of  a  cocoa-nut  stalk.  When  he 
is  thirsty,  he  drinks  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
young  nut  ;  when  he  is  hungry,  he  eats  its  soft 
kernel.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  be  merry,  he  sips 
a  glass  of-arrack,  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  palm,  and  dances  to  the  music  of 
rude  cocoa-nut  castinels;  if  he  be  weary,  he 
quad's  toddy  of  the  unfermented  juice,  and 
flavours  his  curry  with  vinegar  made  from 
this  toddy.  Should  he  be  sick,  his  body  will 
be  rubbed  with  cocoa-nut  oil ;  he  sweetens  his 
coffee  with  jaggery,  or  cocoa-nut  sugar,  and 
softens  it  with  cocoa-nut  milk  ;  it  is  sipped  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  constructed  from  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell,  and  fed  by  cocoa-nut  oil.  His 
doors,  his  windows,  his  shelves,  his  chairs,  the 
water-gutter  under  the  eaves,  all  are  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  tree.  His  spoons,  his 
forks,  his  basins,  his  mugs,  his  salt-cellars, 
his  jars,  his  child's  money-box,  are  all  con- 
structed from  the  shell  of  the  nut.  Over  his 
couch  when  born,  and  over  his  grave  when 


buiied,  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nut  blossoms  is  hung 
to  charm  away  evil  spirits. — Dickens's  House- 
hold Words. 


Natural  Bridge  in  Alabama. 

Professor  Toumy  and  an  associate  have 
lately  been  traversing  the  State  of  Alabama, 
investigating  its  geological  character.  Their 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  many  na- 
tural wonders  in  the  more  mountainous  re- 
gions ;  the  most  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  natural  bridge,  which  they  describe  as 
rivalling  the  celebrated  one  in  Virginia: — 

"  It  is  situated  in  Walker  county,  about  a 
mile  from  ihe  road,  on  the  property  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  West,  but  yet  would  well  repay 
a  traveller,  by  ihe  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for 
deviating  a  little  from  the  regular  route.  It 
occurs  in  thai  geological  deposit  termed  the 
millstone  grit  —  the  lowest  one  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures— the  only  rock  which,  in  Alabama,  ex- 
hibits the  truly  wild  and  romantic  grandeur  of 
nature.  Before  reaching  it  our  imaginations 
had  been  considerably  elevated  by  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  our  guide;  but,  notwithstanding, 
when  the  reality  broke  upon  us  in  its  full  mag- 
nificence, we  found  that  our  expectations  fell 
very  far  short  of  the  truth.  This  grand  struc- 
ture of  the  Great  Architect,  spans  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  while  its  height  is 
about  seventy.  A  smaller  bridge  connects  it 
with  the  bluff  beyond. 

"  The  symmetry  of  the  main  arch  will 
make  it  almost  indestructible,  though  of  course 
its  regularity  has  only  been  produced  by  the 
undermining  and  bieaking  down  of  the  rock 
which  at  some  by-gone  time  existed  below  it. 
The  cleavage  marks  of  the  massive  sandstone 
of  which  it  is  formed  causes  it,  even  in  the 
more  minute  construction,  to  resemble  an  arti- 
ficial bridge,  as  these  lines  make  it  appear  as 
if  built  with  regularly  worked  blocks.  Be- 
neath it  are  many  pieces  of  broken  and  par- 
tially waler-worn  rocks — materials,  as  it  were, 
left  by  the  builders;  and  these,  together  with 
the  mighty  escarpments  round  about,  would 
impart  a  most  grand  aspect,  even  if  that  were 
not  produced  by  the  bridge  itself.  A  little 
spring  liickling  from  between  these  broken 
masses  make  it  a  frequent  resort  of  the  deer, 
which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
whose  numerous  fool-prints  on  the  soft  soil 
indicate  a  favourite  lick.  Lofty  hemlocks  and 
beech-trees  growing  on  the  bridge,  and  near 
by,  shade  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun." 


Women  in  Cochin  China. — In  Cochin  Chi- 
na, as  in  all  countries  where  civilization  has 
made  but  1  it  I  le  progress,  the  women  are  doom- 
ed to  the  most  laborious  occupations.  A  tra- 
veller in  that  country  says,  the  women  may 
be  seen  standing  from  morning  till  night,  in 
the  midst  of  pools  of  water,  up  to  the  knees, 
occupied  in  transplanting  rice.  They  under- 
take the  labour  of  tillage,  and  the  various  em- 
ployments of  agriculture ;  while  those  who  live 
in  seaports,  beside  the  management  of  their 
domestic  concerns,  undertake  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  various  branches  of  commerce. 
They  even  assist  in  constructing  and  repairing 


the  collages;  they  conduct  the  manufactures  J 
they  ply  the  boats  in  the  rivers  and  in  ihe  har- 
bours, and  carry  the  articles  of  produce  to 
market.  But  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  degradation  of  the  female  character,  and 
the  unceasing  labour  to  which  they  are  doom- 
ed, than  the  proverbial  expression  in  that 
country,  that  "  a  woman  has  nine  lives,  and 
bears  a  great  deal  of  killing." — Ledger. 


Uses  of  the  Porpoise. — Among  the  papers 
of  economic  interest  read  before  the  American 
Association  at  its  lale  meeiing  in  Albany,  we 
notice  one  by  T.  S.  Hunt,  E-q.,  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Commission  of  Canada,  "  On  the  Eco- 
nomical Uses  of  the  Skin  of  the  White  Por- 
poise," containing  information  which  will  be 
novel  perhaps  to  many  readers.  The  white 
porpoise  {delphinus  leucos)  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  is  very  different  from  the  common  por- 
poise (delphinus  phocozna)  of  our  coasts,  the 
latter  being  a  small  species — four  or  five  feet 
in  length — compared  with  the  former,  though 
doubtless  capable  of  many  similar  useful  appli- 
cations. Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  the  white  por- 
poise as  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
length.  He  calls  it  beluga — we  know  not  by 
what  license,  that  being  the  proper  and  well 
known  name  of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Don  and 
Volga,  from  which  the  Russians  make  their 
caviare  and  isinglass.  It  belongs  to  the  more 
northern  seas,  but  abounds  in  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  latter  of 
which  are  very  extensive  fisheries.  The  white 
porpoise  has  always  been  valued  for  its  oil, 
which  is  deemed  a  purer  elain  (thin,  winter 
oil)  ihan  is  obtained  from  any  other  natural 
source,  and  is  now  employed  exclusively  for 
the  lighthouses  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
the  board  of  commissioners  giving  it  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  oils  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. A  full  grown  porpoise  will,  in  a  good 
season,  yield  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
of  oil. 

As  in  a  letter,  if  the  paper  is  small,  and  we 
have  much  to  write,  we  write  closer,  so  let  us 
learn  to  economize  and  improve  the  remain- 
ing moments  of  life. 


Ivy  on  Buildings. — It  is  a  mistaken  idea, 
that  ivy  renders  a  structure  damp,  and  hastens 
its  decay.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  so  effec- 
tually keeps  the  building  dry,  as  may  be  seen 
by  examining  beneath  the  ivy  after  rain,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  walls  are  dry,  though 
everything  around  is  deluged  with  wet.  Its 
exuberant  and  web-like  root!),  issuing  as  they 
do  from  every  portion  of  the  branches,  and 
running  all  over  the  surface  on  which  they 
grow,  bind  everything  together  that  comes 
within  their  reach  with  such  a  firm  and  intri- 
cate face  work,  that  not  a  single  stone  can 
be  removed  from  iis  position  without  first  tear- 
ing away  its  piotecting  safeguard.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  refer  to  ruins  of  ancient  castles 
and  buildings,  for,  while  in  those  parts  of  ihe 
structure  that  have  not  the  advantage  of  this 
protection,  all  has  gone  to  utter  decay,  where 
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the  ivy  has  thrown  its  preserving  mantle, 
everything  is  comparatively  perfect  and  fresh, 
and  oftentimes  the  very  angles  of  the  sculp- 
tured stone  are  found  to  be  almost  as  sharp 
and  entire  as  when  first  they  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  builder. 


Surprising  the  Turks. — The  Boston  barque 
Siamboul,  on  the  1st  Sept.  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  with  a  cargo  of  Massachusetts 
ice,  the  first  ever  brought  to  Egypt  from  any 
part  of  the  world.  "All  Alexandria  and  the 
region  round  about,"  says  a  letter  from  the 
captain  of  the  Stamboul,  "  flocked  on  board 
and  around  her  to  see  the  '  frozen  water.' 
The  Pacha,  the  High  Admiral,  and  all  the 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Government  visit- 
ed the  barque,  and  inspected  her  cargo  ;  and, 
after  these,  people  of  all  degrees.  She  was 
literally  crowded,  while  a  block  of  ice  remain- 
ed in  her."  The  entire  cargo  was  purchased 
by  the  Government,  and  was  all  discharged 
and  stored  ashore  in  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  vessel's  arrival. — Boston  Paper. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  6,  1851. 


We  havethe following  noticeof  extravagance 
in  business  and  in  dress,  placed  in  one  of  our 
city  papers,  said  to  be  from  a  New  York  jour- 
nal. How  many  hearts  are  made  sad  by  the 
calls  for  money  to  pay  for  change  of  fashion 
we  know  not;  nor  do  we  feel  the  chagrin  and 
disappointment  that  the  slaves  of  fashion  en- 
dure, even  after  they  are  indulged  in  all  they 
ask  for.  But  from  some  little  experience  we 
subscribe  to  the  Scripture  testimony,  that  "  a 
man's  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  he 
possesses;"  it  cannot  procure  for  him  the  en- 
joyment of  true  happiness  ;  and  also  that  "  god- 
liness with  contentment  is  great  gain."  It 
makes  us  satisfied  with  what  we  have  in  the 
ordering  of  Providence,  and  lifts  the  soul  above 
the  world  and  its  false  delights. 

"  Two  per  cent,  a  Month. — If  during  the 
week,  the  stranger  should  be  surprised  at  the 
intense  activity  and  insane  eagerness  to  make 
money,  which  prevails  among  our  business 
men,  let  him  look  at  their  handsome  wives 
and  daughters  as  they  sail  out  to  church  in  a 
full  Sunday  apparel,  and  he  will  wonder  no 
longer.  This  vast,  uninterrupted  stream  of 
twenty-five  dollar  bonnets,  fifty  dollar  silks, 
yard  wide  ribbons,  embroidered  shawls,  velvet 
robes,  and  costly  feathers,  bespeak  an  unparal- 
leled extravagance  in  the  families  of  the  indus- 
trious and  prosperous,  many  of  whom  make  up 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  every  large 
city.  The  expensive  and  ostentatious  style  of 
this  immense  class — both  in  their  dress  and 
manner  of  living — is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  our  country  and  our  age. 
No  where  else  in  the  world  can  one-tenth  of  so 
great  a  number  of  expensively  (we  do  not  say 
well)  dressed  women  be  seen  in  the  same  time 
or  compass  as  in  Broadway  on  a  fine  Sunday 
morning.    When  we  encountered  this  brilliant 


procession,  last  Sunday,  and  remembered  that 
money  was  worth  2  per  cent,  a  month  in 
Wall  street,  we  could  not  help  roughly  esti- 
mating the  enormous  interest  the  husbands 
and  fathers  of  New  York  bestow  upon  their 
wives  and  daughters." 


We  did  not  suppose  that  a  New  England 
city,  called  the  land  of  steady  habits,  would 
exhibit  such  a  picture  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  public  paper.  Do  we  not  discover 
that  the  standard  of  general  morals  is  con- 
stantly lowering  in  our  country?  While  we 
are  swallowed  up  by  a  money-loving,  money- 
making  spirit,  greatly  forgetting  the  grand 
object  of  our  creation,  Satan  is  thick  sowing 
his  tares,  and  the  fruits  of  vice  and  immorality 
are  fast  increasing  among  us.  We  are  grow- 
ing proud  of  ourselves  as  a  great  nation,  and 
too  much  engrossed  with  our  "  internal  im- 
provements," to  think  as  we  ought  of  our  spi- 
ritual welfare.  Money  and  sports,  fine  houses 
and  sumptuous  living,  and  grand  piles  of 
brick  and  stone  for  worship. houses,  give  us  a 
character  quite  the  reverse  of  a  people  who 
constantly  remember  that  here  we  have  "  no 
continuing  city,"  and  are  therefore  seeking 
"one  that  is  to  come,"  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

"  Statistics  of  Rum  Selling  in  Boston. — 
Francis  Tukey,  City  Marshal  of  Boston,  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men to  furnish  the  statistics  of  rum  selling  in 
that  city,  returned  the  following:  1500  was 
returned  as  the  total  number  of  drinking  places; 
engaged  in  selling  them,  Americans,  490 ; 
German,  English,  Swedes,  110  ;  Irish,  900  ; 
total  number  of  males,  1374;  females,  126; 
in  cellars,  1374  ;  above  ground,  1190  ;  oyster 
saloons  and  ice  cream  saloons  furnishing 
strong  drink,  65;  bowling  alleys,  90  ;  buildings 
for  the  same,  14  ;  open  on  the  Sabbath,  979  ; 
grocery  stores  that  keep  intoxicating  drinks 
for  sale,  469;  other  places,  1031.  All  the 
first  rate  hotels,  with  the  exception  of  four, 
keep  open  bars  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks." 


confined  like  other  insane  persons,  and  means 
used  to  cure  their  diseased  appetites.  When 
they  are  discharged,  and  again  fall  into  the 
habit,  they  should  be  as  often  confined,  in  the 
hope  that  a  cure  would  be  finally  effected. 

"A  House  of  Correction. — The  Moyamen- 
sing  Prison  is  at  the  present  time  filled  to 
repletion  with  men  and  women,  sent  thither 
for  being  idle  and  disorderly,  or  as  confirmed 
inebriates.  The  want  of  an  intermediate 
establishment  in  which  to  keep  separate  these 
classes,  from  thieves  and  other  criminals,  and 
furnishing  them  with  employment,  is  so  appa- 
rent, that  a  number  of  our  philanthropic  and 
public  spirited  citizens,  are  about  to  take  the 
preliminary  steps  for  commencing  a  movement 
to  effect  this  desirable  object.  The  confirm- 
ed inebriate  should  be  treated  like  refractory 
boys  and  girls  are  now,  that  is,  sent  to  a  re- 
fuge, wheie  their  vicious  habits  are  eradicated, 
while  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  establishment.  Such  an  insti- 
tution would  greatly  tend  to  lessen  our  county 
poor  rates.'' — Ledger. 


There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to 
substitute  perpetual  imprisonment  for  the  anii- 
christian  penalty  of  death  for  murder.  Con- 
viclions  are  made  on  such  uncertain  ground, 
that  one  great  benefit  in  the  substitute,  would 
be  in  giving  time  to  discover  whether  the  one 
charged  had  been  the  murderer  or  not.  Here 
follows  a  case  of  acknowledged  perjury  by  a 
witness. 

"  Confession  of  Perjury  in  a  Murder  Case. 
— The  Great  Falls  (N.  H.)  Sketcher  says, 
John  H.  Brown  who  was  the  principal  witness 
against  the  Wentworths,  who  were  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Parker  at  Manchester,  has 
confessed  that  he  was  hired  to  testify  as  he 
did,  and  received  $80  for  so  doing." 


We  have  long  thought  that  men  and  women 
who  cannot  control  their  thirst  for  ardeni 
spirits,  ate  proper  subjects  for  rational  care 
and  restraint  in  an  asylum.    They  should  be 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis. 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest^ 
nut  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street. 
William  Hilles,  Frankford.  James  Thorp, 
Frankford. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  the  Sixth  month  last,  at  the 
residence  of  her  sonin-law,  David  Wilson,  Philadel- 
phia, of  palsy,  Abigail,  wife  of  Jonah  Heacock,  in 
the  64th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  par- 
ticular and  Monthly  Meeting. — She  bore  tier  bodily 
afflictions  with  patience,  and  though  unable  to  con- 
verse, retained  her  senses  until  her  death.  Her  family 
have  the  blessed  assurance  that  she  has  entered  into 
everlasting  rest. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  at  Buckingham,  Bucks 

country,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1851, 
Benjamin  Gillingham,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age ;  a 
member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  and  Particular 
Meetings.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  com- 
parable to  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe;  and  he  has  left 
survivors  the  consoling  belief  that  he  is  gathered  into 
the  heavenly  garner. 

 ,  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age, 

Thomas  Wistar,  a  highly  valued  member  and  elder 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Western  District. 
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For  "  Tlifc  Friend." 

Page's  Electro-Magnetic  Engine. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  a  few 
years  since  Congress  granted  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  Professor  Page,  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  availability  of  Electro-mag- 
letism  as  a  motive  power.  Professor  P.  has 
since  applied  himself  perseveringly  to  the  task, 
ind  has  at  length  produced  an  Electro-Mag- 
aetic  Engine,  which  may  possibly  prove  as 
powerful,  and  as  economical,  and  as  available 
o  general  purposes,  as  the  Steam  Engine. 
The  following  letter  from  Professor  Mapes,  of 
Newark,  gives  an  interesting  and  satisfactory 
recount  of  the  present  state  of  the  invention, 
rhe  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
here  are  yet  a  few  points  which  require  to  be 
nriore  fully  tested  before  a  decided  opinion  can 
safely  be  formed  of  the  merits  of  the  engine. 
It  will  be  nothing  new  in  the  history  of inven- 
lions,  if  it  should  work  much  more  success- 
fully in  the  Professor's  shop,  than  when  it 
:omes  to  be  applied  to  locomotives  and  ves- 
sels, to  factories  and  mills.  But  we  confess 
:hat  we  are  half  convinced  by  the  letter  of 
rVofessor  Mapes,  and  we  think  it  must  be 
icknowledged,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Page,  the  Electro-Magnetic  Engine  has  ad- 
vanced much  more  rapidly  towards  perfection, 
han  ever  did  the  Steam  Engine  in  the  early 
Jays  of  its  history. 

"  Newark,  N.  J.,  Monday,  Aug.  18,  1851. 

F—  H.  U  ,  Esq.— Dear  Sir;  On  be- 
half of  J.  T.  L  ,  Esq.,  and  others,  as  per 

>our  request,  I  visited  Washington,  and  have 
examined  the  Electro-Magnetic  Engine  invent- 
Jd  by  Dr.  Page,  and  in  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  his  machine  and  all 
irthers  bearing  the  same  name,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  stale  that  my  convictions  for  many 
years  had  b.een  that  natural  laws  existed  which 
would  render  the  use  of  Electro-magnetism, 
:»s  a  source  of  power,  impracticable.  Mr. 
Davenport  and  others  had  constructed  engines, 
nil  of  which  I  had  examined,  and  in  every 
case  had  found  the  real  motive  force  so  incon- 
siderable as  to  render  them  valueless,  while  a 
multiplication  of  such  machines  would  neutral- 
ize each  other  if  in  close  proximity. 

Each  of  these  machines  was  supplied  with 


a  fly-wheel  or  other  retaining  power,  and  after 
running  for  a  space  of  five  minutes,  I  was  in- 
vited to  try  my  strength  by  stopping  them, 
which,  in  some  cases,  1  was  unable  to  do. 
Thus,  a  machine  which  could  furnish  a  mo- 
tive force  of  one  pound  at  each  revolution, 
revolving  once  per  second,  would  require  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes,  a  power  of  300  pounds 
to  arrest  its  motion.  And,  therefore,  its  real 
mechanical  value  by  a  casual  observer  would 
be  over-estimated.  The  real  value  of  such 
force,  however,  might  be  less  than  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  one-thousandth  part  of  one- 
horse  power.  As  these  contrivances,  previ- 
ous to  that  invented  by  Dr.  Page,  depended 
upon  the  attractive  force  of  Electro  Magnets, 
I  therefore  constructed  a  single  Electro  Mag. 
net  which  would  sustain  a  weight  of  4,500 
pounds,  but  the  weight  required  to  be  brought 
within  l-85th  of  an  inch  of  the  face  of  the 
Magnet  before  it  would  be  attracted  to  its  face. 
When  the  time  necessary  to  cause  this  Magnet 
to  let  go  was  taken  into  account,  it  proved  to 
exert  a  continued  force  of  less  than  the  one- 
thousandth  of  a  horse  power,  and  hence  to  be 
valueless.  The  introduction  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  Magnets  in  the  same  room,  or 
attached  to  the  same  machine,  had  long  been 
decided  as  impracticable,  as  their  influence 
would  nentralize  each  other ;  and  hence,  as 
before  remarked,  I  expected  to  find  the  engine 
proposed  by  Dr.  P.,  as  one  of  the  many  chi- 
meras of  the  day. 

Dr.  Page  exhibited  his  machine  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  and,  during  the  whole  in- 
vestigation, he  evidently  controlled  the  san- 
guine feelings  of  the  inventor,  to  give  full 
value  to  each  objection  ofTered  ;  nor  did  he  in 
any  instance  object  to  the  fairness  of  the  tests 
proposed. 

The  first  machine  shown  was  a  pile  of  He- 
lices, having  an  inner  opening  of  about  4^ 
inches  diameter,  and  supported  on  a  frame. 
Immediately  below  this  inner  opening  was  a 
rod  of  iron,  weighing  350  pounds.  The  wire 
from  the  battery  was  connected  with  the  lower 
helix,  and  the  rod  immediately  rose  from  the 
floor  and  entered  the  opening  in  helix  No.  1, 
leaving  a  concentric  space  between  itself  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  helix.  The  attach- 
ment was  then  made  to  helix  No.  2,  and  the 
rod  immediately  rose,  and  without  dropping  at 
all  at  the  change  of  connection.  In  this  way, 
the  connection  was  changed  to  each  helix  in 
turn,  until  the  350  lb.  rod  protruded  above  the 
helices.  Dr.  Page  then  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  rod,  which  not  only  sustained  his  weight, 
in  addition  to  its  own,  but  he  pushed  with  his 
hands  against  the  ceiling,  increasing  the  down- 
ward pressure  on  the  rod,  which  was  only 
acted  upon  as  a  powerful  spring  would  have 
been  affected,  but  still  maintaining  its  porpen- 


|  dicular  position  concentric  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  helices.  I  held  an  iron  rod  in  my  hand, 
and  touched  its  end  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
sustained  rod.  I  could  not  detach  it  by  pull- 
ing or  jerking,  and  could  only  alter  its  posi- 
tion so  as  to  cause  the  annular  space  to  be- 
come eccentric  instead  of  concentric.  The 
instant  the  battery  was  disconnected,  the  sus- 
pended rod  fell  to  the  floor  with  its  full  force. 

The  experiment  clearly  illustrated  that  if 
the  wire  from  the  Battery  should  be  passed 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  outside  of  the  helices 
so  as  to  alternate  the  connection  with  each 
helix,  that  the  inner  rod,  weighing  350 
pounds,  would  perform  similar  travel,  and 
that  a  shackle  bar  attached  from  this  oscilla- 
ting rod,  and  to  a  crank,  would  convert  this 
reciprocating  motion  into  a  continuous  one, 
and  with  a  power  equal  to  the  weight  of  Dr. 
Page,  (who  had  stood  on  the  rod,)  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  travel.  This  machine  was 
called  a  "  Jumper,"  and  by  this  name  we  will 
refer  to  it.  We  were  next  shown  a  larger 
"Jumper,"  the  helices  of  which  weighed  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  rod  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pounds.  On  the  rod  being 
confined  and  the  battery  attached,  the  helices, 
rose  on  the  rod,  and  when  these  were  support- 
ed and  the  rod  set  free,  it  performed  all  the 
phenomena  observable  in  the  smaller  "Jump- 
er," but  fairly  and  fully  illustrating  that  the 
amount  of  power  increased  in  at  least  a  direct 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  size,  and 
clearly  doing  away  with  all  the  objections 
1  have  urged  against  the  previously  known 
contrivances. 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  the  conditions 
for  power  were  attained,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  application  of  well  known  mechanical 
laws  would  be  requisite  to  transform  either  of 
these  "  Jumpers"  into  a  working  engine,  and 
this  desideratum  has  been  fully  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Page. 

We  next  visited  the  engine-house,  and  hero 
found  a  line  of  helices  placed  horizontally  on 
a  frame,  and  in  their  annular  opening,  a  rod 
of  iron,  as  in  the  Jumpers,  with  the  necessary 
guide  arrangements.  To  the  end  of  this 
rod  was  attached  a  shackle  bar,  communica- 
ting with  a  crank  on  a  fly-wheel  shaft,  the 
crank  being  12  inches  long,  and  the  fly-wheel 
4£  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  outside  of  the 
helices  (or  cylinder)  was  placed  a  line  of 
pieces  of  metal  so  arranged  us  to  render  the 
attachment  with  the  battery  and  its  necessary 
alternations  performable  by  the  engine  itself. 
And  from  what  I  have  said  of  the  Jumpers  it 
can  easily  be  understood  that  the  connection, 
alternating  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder, 
would  cause  a  corresponding  travel  of  the  pis- 
ton or  rod,  and  thus  give  available  motion  to 
the  fly-wheel,  shaft,  &c.    Before  starling  the 
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engine,  1  lied  an  arm  of  I  he  fly-wheel  at  one- 
third  greater  distance  from  the  centre  than  the 
length  of  the  crank  to  an  upright  beam  of  12 
inches  diameter,  which  formed  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  engine.  The  cord  used  was  the 
better  kind  of  bed  cord,  of  great  strength,  and 
nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  was  passed  twice  around  the  fly-wheel 
arm  and  post  before  being  tied,  and  with  pieces 
of  sole-leather  intervening  to  prevent  the  cord 
being  cut  by  the  corners  of  the  upright  post. 
Such  a  fixture,  I  am  confident,  would  have 
held  a  five-horse  power  steam-engine  from 
starting,  with  full  pressure  of  steam  on  the 
piston,  and  no  previous  motion.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  this  engine,  for  the  breaking  the 
string  and  the  attachment  of  the  battery  oc- 
curred at  the  same  instant  of  time,  leaving  an 
impression  in  the  beam  to  the  depth  of  the 
cord,  despite  the  protection  of  the  sole-leather. 
I  have  brought  this  cord  home  with  me,  and 
shall  test  its  precise  strength,  reporting  you 
the  result. 

The  engine  continued  to  work  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  Dr.  Page  attached  a 
circular  saw,  which  was  used  in  wood  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  at  a  speed  such  as 
could  be  anticipated  from  the  power  which  we 
afterward  found  the  engine  to  possess. 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  parts  left  no- 
thing to  be  ascertained  but  the  exact  amount 
of  power  obtained,  and  the  expense  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  these  formed  the  basis  of  our 
further  investigation. 

Power. — The  surface  of  the  fly-wheel  being 
flat,  a  lever  was  arranged  so  as  to  bring  a  me- 
tallic surface  to  bear  on  its  periphery,  and  the 
surfaces  being  lubricated,  we  weighted  the  le- 
ver to  the  extent  the  engine  could  bear  and 
continue  its  motion.  Considering  the  friction 
equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  active  weight  used, 
we  found  the  amount  of  power  to  equal 
6  84-100  horses,  being  rather  greater  than 
the  estimate  made  by  Professor  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  whose  formula  I  consider  entirely 
reliable.  The  consumption  of  acids  and  zinc 
for  the  use  of  the  battery  was  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  as  the  battery  had  been  long  in  use, 
and  the  acids  were  not  fresh,  but  from  the 
statistics  furnished  by  Dr.  Page  and  assistants, 
I  could  not  doubt  that  his  estimate  of  20  cents 
per  horse  power  per  day  of  24  hours  is  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  with  properly  amalgamated 
plates,  the  expense  will  be  much  less. 

After  combating  against  the  frierids  of 
Electro-Magnetism  for  many  years,  I  do  not 
willingly  give  up  my  preconceived  notions  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  only  after  due  investiga- 
tion that  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  Dr.  Page 
has  fully  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  invention.  The  points  still  to 
be  tested  are  few,  and  only  such  as  embrace 
a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  or  such  as  would 
be  required  by  a  change  of  position  or  purpose 
of  an  ordinary  steam-engine,  while  the  late 
improvements  by  Grove  and  others,  give  pro- 
mise ofgreater  economy  in  the  use  of  the  bat- 
tery, &c.  The  liberation  of  gases  at  the 
battery  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  ;  but 
the  same  difficulties  were  probably  feared  be- 
fore the  smoke-pipe  was  pioperly  constructed 
on  board  steamboats,  for  getting  lid  of  the 


products  of  combustion ;  and  indeed,  these 
gases  may  be  parted  with  in  the  same  way. 
Admitting  the  success  of  Dr.  Page's  engine  to 
be  attained,  its  advantages  are  numerous  and 
invaluable. 

The  cost  will  be  less  than  a  steam-engine 
of  the  same  power. 

The  weight  will  be  but  one  quarter,  if  boil- 
ers and  contents  be  taken  into  account. 

The  expense  of  firemen  and  engineers  are 
dispensed  with. 

Buildings,  and  stocks  of  goods,  and  vessels, 
may  be  more  cheaply  insured  than  when 
steam-engines  are  used,  as  there  could  be  no 
risk  from  explosion  or  fire. 

The  expenses  of  Dr.  Page's  engine  are  only 
active  while  the  machine  is  positively  in  ac- 
tion, whereas  an  ordinary  steam-engine  con- 
tinues its  expenses  whenever  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing. 

Dr.  Page's  engine,  if  used  ten  times  during 
the  day,  of  six  minutes  each  time,  would  have 
but  one  hour's  expenses  for  the  day  ;  whereas, 
a  steam-engine,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  be  subject  to  nearly  or  quite  the  full 
expenses  of  fuel  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  equal 
to  the  expenses  of  continuous  work. 

Jas.  J.  Mapes, 
Consulting  Engineer. 


Newspapers  in  the  United  States. — Hold- 
ridge's  Statistical  Almanac  for  the  year  1852, 
estimates  the  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States,  annually,  at  412,860,- 
000,  being  equal  to  sixteen  and  a  half  copies 
per  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
While  in  the  British  Empire  only  one  is  pub- 
lished for  every  2000  of  the  inhabitants;  in 
Belgium,  one  to  every  25,000  ;  in  Persia,  one 
to  every  20,186  ;  in  Russia,  only  three  copies 
to  every  1,000,000. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

MICROGRAPHIA. 

The  attention  of  readers  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  present  day,  has  been  frequently  called  to 
the  discoveries  of  the  microscope  ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  one  branch  of  those  develop- 
ments has  been  neglected.  We  hear  much  of 
the  labours  of  the  minutest  insects,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  long  ages  have  made  the  earth  what 
we  behold  it,  and  we  are  called  to  wonder  at 
the  myriads  whose  aggregate  shells,  of  pearly 
white,  furnished  England  with  a  name  when 
Roman  soldiers  first  landed  on  its  shores, — the 
name  of  Albion  ;  and  our  admiration  is,  if  it 
may  be,  still  more  excited,  by  the  accounts  of 
living  rock  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
thousands  on  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  and 
stretching  for  thousands  of  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  around  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  These  are  things  of  old  or  at  a  dis- 
tance; but  is  it  not  possible  that  in  our  very 
homes,  and  around  our  firesides,  we  may  be 
attended  by  greater  marvels  than  these?  Are 
we  not  surrounded,  encompassed,  by  an  ocean 
of  life,  pervading  the  food  that  we  eat,  the 
water  that  we  drink,  and  every  breath  that 
we  inspire?  May  not  the  "pestilence  that 
wnsteth  by  noonday,"  be  borne  from  province 
to  province,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 


by  the  aid  of  creatures  so  minute  that  our 
eyes  cannot  perceive  them?  And  may  not 
the  processes  of  life  and  death,  of  growth  and 
decay,  depend  upon  the  aid  of  insects  "  little 
but  beautiful,"  that  are  everywhere  that  we 
have  been,  and  without  whose  liny  assistance 
we  could  not  exist  ? 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  fancy 
ever  ready  to  exaggerate  the  wonderful,  has 
needlessly  kindled  our  fears.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  if  some  person  furnished  with  in- 
struments and  leisure,  would  place  before  the 
public  the  result  of  observations  on  the  sub- 
stances with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and, 
in  a  popular  manner,  show  us  how  many  lives 
beside  our  own  exist  in  a  common  dwelling. 
By  way  of  example,  and  to  modify  an  opinion 
quite  prevalent  among  those  who  have  not 
been  observers  themselves,  I  will  furnish  the 
result  of  some  experiments  of  my  own,  which, 
as  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  manifest,  that  the 
Brahmin  of  the  fable  might  have  retained  his 
peace  of  mind  by  a  little  farther  observation 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  wonder-showing 
instrument.  Having  many  years  ago  received 
the  idea  that  all  substances  were  teeming  with 
forms  of  life  so  minute,  as  to  be  beyond  our'  j 
vision,  I  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
might  confirm  or  controvert  this  account  by 
my  own  investigations — might  behold  for  my- 
self if  all  those  wondrous  forms  of  snaky 
length  exhibited  to  us  by  the  aid  of  the  Solar 
or  Oxyhydrogen  Microscope,  really  held  their 
gambols  and  pursued  their  prey  in  every  drop 
of  water  that  we  drank  ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  they  do  not.  When  my  account  has 
been  perused,  you  may  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  or  not  man  is  such  a  ruthlessly  car- 
nivorous creature  as  he  has  been  said  to  be. 

I  procured  a  compound  microscope  whose  1 
power  was  about  120  diameters,  increasing  | 
the  surface  of  any  object  apparently  14,400  j 
times,  and  adjusted  to  its  focus  a  drop  of  water 
from  a  cistern  where  it  had  been  thrown  from  i 
a  running  stream. 

In  vain  did  I  search  until  my  eyes  winked  i 
for  relief,  and  my  back  ached,  without  seeing  | 
anything  in  motion  but  my  reflected  eye-lashes,  | 
ever  tempting  me  with  the  notion  of  a  whole  I 
colony  of  eels,  but  retreating  wiih  a  very  nim-  | 
ble  jump  the  instant  that  the  wonder  in  my 
eyes  caused  them   to  expand.    Again  and 
again  were  fresh  applications  of  the  pure  j 
stream  made  with  a  zeal  for  discovery,  but  ( 
not  better  success  than  at  first;  until  the  con-  j 
viction  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  the  water 
either  contained  no  life,  or  the  poorness  of  my 
lenses  would  not  develop  it. 

Before  throwing  aside  all  confidence  in  my 
instrument,  I  bethought  me  of  accounts  I  had 
read  of  the  use  of  particular  infusions  of  veget- 
able matter,  and  hope  opened  the  way  for  fur-  j 
ther  experiment.    1  was  residing  in  the  coun-  | 
try,  in  a  favoured  spot,  and  before  my  window  0 
many  a  broad  acre  spread  away  luxuriantly  || 
clad  in  all  that  rich  variety  of  vegetation  that  1 
rejoices  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  botanist, 
while  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  at  the 
door,  furnished  the  other  requisite  for  con-  I 
tinued  investigations. 

I  soon  had  a  row  of  glasses  upon  my  mantel 
containing  chiefly  grasses  of  various  kinds, 
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and  these  were  diligently  watched  for  the  first 
signs  of  animated  existence. 

The  weather  was  warm,  and  but  few  hours 
had  elapsed  before  the  hue  of  the  water  indi- 
cated that  decomposition  had  commenced,  and 
a  glimpse  through  the  microscope  showed  that 
the  death  of  the  plants  had  been  attended  by 
the  birth  of  a  race  of  creatures  infinitely 
smaller,  but  of  a  higher  station  in  nature,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  endowed  with  a  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  gave  evidence  of  a 
disposition  to  use  their  gift,  with  energy  and 
perseverance.  Those  unacquainted  with  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  microscope  should 
understand,  that  the  space  that  can  be  examin- 
ed at  one  view  is  very  small,  particularly 
when  the  magnifying  power  is  high  ;  and  by 
picking  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  me- 
dium-sized pin,  they  will  have  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  size  of  my  field  of  view,  en- 
larged apparently,  by  the  magnifying  power 
to  a  circular  space  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.  I  placed  a  tiny  drop  of  one  of  these 
infusions  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  putting  it 
under  the  instrument,  my  notice  was  instantly 
drawn  to  objects  resembling  a  bubble  of  air 
somewhat  elongated,  almost  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  about  (in  appearance)  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  darting  with  astonishing 
speed  from  side  to  side,  diving  down  out  of 
the  reach  of  vision,  (for  their  pond  was  the 
breadth  of  a  pin  in  depth,)  rising  again  and 
turning  somersets  with  the  agility  of  a  school- 
boy, or  wriggling  about  in  a  manner  that 
plainly  indicated  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and 
the  humour  that  belonged  to  their  constitu- 
tions. 

While  [  was  watching  these  frolicsome  and 
self-complacent  insects,  (for,  that  their  gam- 
bols svere  not  prompted  by  vanity,  but  their 
own  gratification,  was  evident  from  there  being 
no  spectators,  all  being  too  busy  to  look  on,) 
some  settled  down  at  the  bottom  and  soon  after 
became  motionless,  their  shapes  having  chang- 
ed from  the  original  ellipse,  to  that  of  a 
sphere. 

Ah  !  they  have  wearied  themselves  at  last, 
and  even  as  the  human  race,  must  invoke  the 
aid  of  "Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  to  in- 
vigorate them  for  fresh  efforts;  but  no  !  What 
do  I  see?  They  burst,  and  while  the  ragged 
covering  floats  away  into  final  oblivion,  a 
pulpy  mass  remains,  whose  variegated  surface 
and  vibrating  edges  discover  it  to  be  an  infant 
colony,  each  individual  being  so  minute,  that 
the  utmost  power  of  my  glass  cannot  show  his 
figure.  The  scene  reminds  one  of  the  trea- 
sured bag  of  the  spider,  though  one  insect  of 
its  contents,  equals  in  bulk  many  thousands 
of  those  I  have  been  describing.  Every  hour 
of  existence  adds  size  and  distinctness  to  these 
little  rudiments  of  life,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  not  only  can  the  indivi- 
duals be  clearly  distinguished,  hut  having 
attained  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  origi- 
nal one,  exhibit  all  the  interesting  peculiarities 
observed  in  the  parent. 

They  become  so  numerous,  that  no  inter- 
val can  be  observed  between  thern,  and  through 
tho  transparent  bodies  of  the  upper  ones  may 
be  seen  two  or  three  restless  strata  of  the 
same.  [Remainder  next  week. 


For  "The  friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eleventh  Month, 
1851, 

"  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

brown  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  withered 

leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's 
tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the 

shrub  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the 
gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that 

lately  sprung  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sister- 
hood ? 

Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of 
flowers, 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good 
of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie;  but  the  cold  No- 
vember rain 

Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lowly  ones 
again." 

By  a  review  of  our  meteorological  records, 
we  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  last  autumn 
month  was  considerably  below  the  average  for 
several  years  past, — about  7°  lower  than  that 
for  last  Eleventh  month,  and  10°  cooler  than 
that  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1849. 
There  were  but  two  days  in  which  the  mean 
heat  reached  50° — in  Eleventh  month,  1850, 
it  was  above  that,  on  twelve  different  days. 

This  cold  weather  is  very  unfavourable  for 
the  growth  of  the  late  sown  wheat,  (and  in 


this  vicinity  there  was  much  sown  late  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of 
autumn,)  some  of  which  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  above  ground.  The  springs  and 
streams  are  filling  up  a  little  in  consequence 
of  the  rains  that  have  fallen  within  the  last 
two  weeks. 

On  the  13th  it  rained  moderately  nearly  all 
day,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
pretty  well  moistened,  but  not  wet  very  deeply. 
14th.  Cloudy  and  damp,  with  some  rain  in  the 
evening.  15th.  A  dense  fog  in  the  morning, 
with  a  slight  fall  of  rain — but  about  10  a.  m., 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted  from  S.  E.  to  N. 
W.,  and  blowing  hard,  brought  on  a  heavy 
rain  which  continued  about  half  an  hour.  In 
the  afternoon  the  clouds  gradually  dispersed, 
and  the  sun  shone  forth  veiy  mildly.  20th. 
Cloudy  during  the  day — commenced  raining 
in  the  evening,  and  about  1.37  inches  fell  in 
the  night.  23d.  A  cool,  disagreeable  day — 
some  rain,  hail  and  snow,  in  the  afternoon. 
25th.  Commenced  snowing  about  10  a.  m., 
and  continued  throughout  the  day,  sometimes 
commingled  with  hail  and  rain.  There  were 
probably  6  or  7  inches  fell,  but  the  temperature 
being  above  the  freezing  point,  not  more  than 
two  inches  accumulated  on  the  ground. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month, 
was  from  23  to  64,  or  41°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature was  39$°.  The  mean  for  the  three 
autumn  months,  was  53°.  The  amount  of 
rain  in  Eleventh  month,  was  3.88  inches — in 
Eleventh  month  last  year,  2.81  inches.  The 
amount  during  the  autumn,  was  6.578  inches. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1851. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

ON  QUAKERISM. 

We  take  the  following  extract  (from  I  lie 
Westminster  and  Foreign  Review)  from  the 
"  British  Friend,"  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  some  of  our  readers  to  serious  reflection 
as  to  how  far  they  are  living  consistent  with 
the  profession  we  make,  so  as  not  to  place  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  who  may 
be  looking  towards  the  Society  with  anxious 
desires  to  find  in  it  the  plain,  simple  way  to 
the  kingdom  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

"  There  is  no  subject  perpetually  before  our 
eyes  more  imperfectly  understood  than  Qua- 
kerism. Nineteen-twentieths  of  our  country- 
men believe  a  Quaker  to  be  infinitely  inferior 
to  themselves;  to  the  brutal,  he  is  an  object  of 
abuse  ;  to  the  rude,  of  ridicule  ;  to  the  super- 
cilious, of  contempt :  to  the  kind-hearted,  of 
pity  :  but  all  agree  in  looking  down  upon  him 
as  from  some  very  decided  elevation.  It  is 
difficult  to  dissipate  feelings  which  flatter  our 
self-esteem,  and  whatever  places  another  per- 
manently below  us  certainly  administers  to 
that  quality  :  we  are  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
portunity  of  despising,  and  often  absolutely 
plume  ourselves  on  despising,  courteously  and 
religiously,  kindly  and  conscientiously.  We 
[the  editors]  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  rela- 
tive position  between  the  Quaker  and  the  man 
of  the  world  arises  entirely  from  the  fact 
already  adduced — that  Quakerism  is  imper- 
fectly understood  :  we  see  the  husk,  we  taste 
it,  and  find  it  unpalatable:  but  so  also  is  the 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  of  fifty  other  fruits. 
Now  we  have  no  more  right  to  judge  the  Qua- 
ker than  the  cocoa-nut  by  its  exterior  alone  ; 
it  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  object,  but  unjust 
to  ourselves.  Let  us,  however,  pause  for  a 
moment  over  the  husk  itself ;  the  quaintness, 
oddity  of  the  costume  and  mode  of  address, 
&c.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
these  peculiarities  are  not  of  themselves  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  good  deeds,  but  often 
serve  as  a  protection  against  evil  deeds.  The 
true  Quaker  has  a  decided  objection  to  amal- 
gamate with  that  world  whose  fashions  and 
excesses  he  has  conscientiously  renounced, 
and  these  peculiarities  act  as  a  universal  apo- 
logy for  his  not  mingling  in  scenes  in  which 
others  can  perceive  no  harm.  Races,  hunt- 
ing, theatres,  balls,  concerts,  cards,  drinking, 
gaming,  occupations  held  to  be  almost  neces- 
sary to  people  of  the  world,  and,  to  use  the 
most  circumspect  phraseology,  tolerated  by 
their  religious  instructors,  are  forbidden  to  the 
Quaker;  and  from  his  youth  upwards  he  is 
taught  to  avoid  them.  Abstinence  from  these 
indulgences  is  inculcated  with  the  first  lessons 
of  religion,  and  intellect  has  no  sooner  dawn- 
ed than  his  moral  education  begins.  This 
abstinence  from  occupations  too  common  in 
the  world,  has  become  so  notorious  that  the 
Quaker  garb  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  non- 
indulgences.  It  would  be  out  of.  place  at  all 
public  amusements,  in  all  scenes  of  riot  and 
intemperance,  so  that,  whatever  the  inclina- 
tion, the  Quaker,  in  Quaker  garb,  dares  not 
mingle  in  such  company.  The  husk,  as  we 
have  termed  it,  worn  under  parental  autho- 


rity, thus  becomes  a  safeguard  and  protection 
to  the  young,  a  protection  even  against  incli- 
nation, for  we  are  not  to  suppose  the  youth 
of  any  sect  devoid  of  the  taste  for  amusements, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  this  period  of 
our  existence.  In  after  years  the  man  has 
often  to  look  back  with  gratitude  on  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  that  garb  and  those  peculi- 
arities which  he  felt  irksome  as  a  youth  ;  and 
seeing  the  service  they  rendered  to  himself,  he 
inculcates  their  observance  on  his  successors  ; 
indeed,  enforces  it,  so  long  as  parental  autho- 
rity endures.  Thus,  however  much  we  may 
be  inclined  to  dislike  or  censure  those  peculi- 
arities, we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  deny  their 
utility  ;  and  we  shall  also  find  that  a  portion 
of  our  feeling  of  contempt  arose  from  an  in- 
sufficiency of  our  own  information.  We  are 
ever  ready  to  smile  at  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and,  in  our  journey  through  life,  we 
often  feel  the  smile  of  scorn  dissipated  by  an 
enlarged  power  of  comprehension,  and  even 
succeeded  by  respect,  and  perhaps  admiration. 
While  on  the  subject  of  dress,  we  may  further 
remark  that  the  Quaker  garb  is  professedly  a 
mere  retention  of  the  usual  costume  of  that 
period  when  Quakers  were  first  associated  as 
a  body,  and  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
ever-changing  vagaries  of  fashion.  So  much 
for  the  husk  ;  we  wish  to  place  it  in  its  true 
light,  and  to  remove  those  erioneous  impres- 
sions which  result  from  mistaking  it  for  the 
kernel. 

"  Quakerism  may  he  said  to  date  its  exist- 
ence from  the  preaching  of  George  Fox  :  prior 
to  this  some  Quaker  doctrines  had  been  vague- 
ly promulgated  ;  but,  under  the  majestic  and 
energetic  mind  of  Fox,  they  received  form  and 
character,  they  became  distinct  and  intelligi- 
ble, so  that  to  him  must  be  attributed  the 
establishment  of  the  sect.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  that  the  participators  in 
that  great  movement  aimed  at  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive subversion  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Church  than  they  had  the  power  to 
achieve ;  thus  we  find  the  more  eminent  of 
those  reformeis  inveighing  bitterly  against 
certain  observances,  which,  as  they  say, 
1  plainly  savour  of  Popery.'  Among  such  ob- 
jectionable observances  they  enumerate  '  fig- 
ured music  and  organs,  the  forms  of  sponsors, 
the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament,  sprinkling  of  infants,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,'  &c.  But  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  memory  as  a  Protestant  reformer 
is  so  highly  cherished  by  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  insisted  on  the  re-introduction  of  those 
observances,  and  took  care  that  they  should 
be  rigidly  enforced. 

"The  Act  of  Conformity  was  passed  in 
1554,  and  by  this  all  the  Romish  ceremonies 
which  the  Queen  or  her  advisers  were  pleased 
to  continue  became  law,  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  and  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This,  of  course,  induced  violent  discon- 
tent, and  very  many  of  the  true  Reformers 
refused  to  comply,  and  formed  small  associa- 
tions on  principles  opposed  to  one  or  other  of 
the  prescribed  forms.  Hence  arose  those 
numerous  bodies  of  Dissenters,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  had  become  so  powerful  ; 


and  which,  however  they  might  differ  on  other 
points,  were  unanimously  agreed  in  denying 
the  Div  ine  right  of  bishops,  and  thus  ihey  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical 
authorities.    But  amidst  all  the  distaste  for 
certain  particular  forms  and  ceremonies,  no 
sect  ventured  to  proscribe  them  all.    It  was 
left  for  George  Fox  to  found  a  religion  [rather 
to  renew  a  religion]  founded  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament alone  ;  to  dispense  with  all  priestcraft 
and  priesthood,  with  all  forms  and  ceremonies 
and  observances,  and  to  declare  that  worship 
is  a  spiritual  act  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
a  tribute  to  be  offered  independently  of  human 
assistance,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  human 
inventions.  Since  Christianity  was  first  preach- 
ed by  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  no 
such  doctrine  had  ever  been  broached.  Peter, 
Mahomet,  Luther,  Wycliffe,  Calvin,  Wesley, 
and  the  thousand  minor  powers  that  have 
succeeded,  all  had  their  ceremonies  performed 
by  priests  ;  all  looked  on  the  priest  as  a  being 
whose  offices  were  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  soul.    George  Fox  alone,  of  all  the  world, 
repudiated   priesthood    and    priestcraft,  and 
dared  to  deny  the  right  of  a  human  mediator 
between  God  and  man.    He  acknowledged 
but  one  mediator :  one  whose  services  were 
not  to  be  doled  out  in  pittances  apportioned  to 
the  coin  returned.    It,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
markable that  the  priesthood,  of  whatever 
denomination  [seeing  their  craft  was  in  dan- 
ger], should  rise  as  one  man  against  the  Qua- 
ker, and  denounce  him  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  as  an  atheist  and  a  traitor ;  an  enemy 
alike  to  religion  and  to  law.    Such  was  the 
ca>e;  and  when  we  remember  how  subtle,  how 
ramified,  how  extended  is  that  power  and  influ- 
ence which  he  attacked,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Quaker  was  hunted  from  place  to  place  like 
a  beast — was  lorn  from  his  home  and  family 
— was  thrown  into  the  most  filthy  dungeons — 
was  flogged,  maimed,  crippled,  and  murdered, 
merely  on  a  false  charge  of  irreligion  and  dis- 
affection, originating  entirely  in  the  vengeance 
of  a  priesthood  whose  offices  he  declined,  and 
with  whose  emoluments  the  spread  of  such 
opinions  must  of   necessity  interfere.  The 
license  for  marriage,  the  marriage  form,  and 
the  interference  of  the  priests  in  completing  it 
—  (he  churching  of  women — the  sprinkling  of 
infants — the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
— the  ceremony  of  confirmation — the  funeral 
service — the   consecration  of  churches  and 
churchyards — all  forms  of  prayers  and  written 
sermons — all  were  of  no  avail  with  the  Qua- 
ker.   This  was  accounted  atheism  and  high 
treason  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and  all  those 
over  whom   this   influence   extended.  The 
boldness  with  which  Fox  preached  these  doc- 
trines is  shown  in  his  own  Journal.    '  The 
Journal  of  George  Fox,'  says  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, '  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
instructive  documents  in  the  world,  and  no 
man  of  competent  judgment  can  peruse  it 
without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer.' 
Here  we  are  presented  with  the  origin  of  the 
Quaker  tenet  against  a  paid  clergy  of  any  de- 
scription ;  and  from  the  doctrines  of  their 
founder,  as  agreeing  with  the  New  Testament, 
the  Quakers  conceive  themselves  called  upon 
to  protest  openly  against  stick  a  ministration 
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of  the  Gospel,  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit- 
ual injunctions  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  early  Christian  church. 
Hence  they  refuse  to  pay  all  tithes  or  church 
demands,  patiently  submitting  to  the  legal  pen- 
alties attached  to  such  refusals,  and  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies,  who,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Society,  carried  their  plunder  to 
so  great  an  excess  as  not  only  to  involve  many 
in  total  ruin,  but  also  subject  them  to  long  and 
cruel  imprisonments,  which  in  many  cases  of 
particular  hardship,  terminated  in  death.  The 
number  who  perished  in  this  way  throughout 
the  kingdom  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  persons.  It  would  be  a  subject  of 
interesting  inquiry,  but  foreign  to  the  objects 
of  a  literary  review,  whether  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  this  mission  of  George  Fox,  and  the 
practice  of  his  early  followers  resulting  from 
it,  are  not  based  upon  more  solid  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  are  not  more  closely  allied 
to  its  pure  spirit,  than  the  world  at  large  gen- 
erally admit.  Quakerism  is  grounded  on  ihe 
passage  that  •  the  grace  of  God,  which  brings 
salvation,  has  appeared  to  all  men,  and  that 
the  manifestalion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  i3  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal.'  Fox  main- 
tained that  by  a  faiihful  obedience  to  the  in- 
ward teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  become 
God's  people,  and  by  its  aid  alone  acquire  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  Scriptures;  but 
which  inward  monitor,  if  continually  neglected, 
or,  after  the  example  of  Felix,  dismissed  for  a 
more  convenient  season,  will  in  time  be  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  heart  reprobate  and  aban- 
doned to  its  own  wicked  desires  ;  for  God  has 
declared,  '  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man.' 

"  This  inward  principle  is  the  good  seed 
which,  being  sown  in  all  soils,  flourishes  in 
some,  pines  away,  or  is  choked  in  others  ;  and 
in  some  individuals  finds  no  root  at  all. 
Scriptural  authority,  if  to  be  literally  inter- 
preted, is  at  least  in  favour  of  Fox's  testimony 
against  all  oaths,  and  all  wars,  as  being  anti- 
christian,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles and  early  church.  And  further,  in 
accordance  with  his  emulation  of  the  noble  and 
disinierested  example  of  the  early  Christian 
pastors,  who  ministered  the  word  of  life  with- 
out fee  or  reward  ;  and  with  his  rejection  of 
all  outward  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship, 
because  they  had  degenerated  into  religious 
rites,  and  which  he  considered  as  so  many 
stumbling-blocks  and  impediments  to  the  spi- 
ritual devotion  required  of  man  by  his  Maker. 
Again,  it  would  appear  to  support  his  great 
Christian  principle  that  no  system  of  policy 
whatever  should  be  founded  on  expediency, 
but  upon  that  golden  precept  of  Christ's  '  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us' — a  maxim  that,  if  faithfully  acted 
upon,  would  do  away  at  once  with  all  grounds 
of  contention  and  warfare.  The  Quakers, 
therefore,  as  a  body,  may  be  considered  uni- 
versal philanthropists  ;  and  in  their  Christian 
love  and  good-will  to  all  men,  they  are  as 
much  opposed  to  every  measure  which  is  in- 
jurious to  the  free  and  just  rights  of  man,  as 
they  often  are  the  foremost  supporters  of  those 
devised  for  his  good."  J.  P. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  93.) 

When  William  and  Catharine  Jackson  were 
first  married,  they  had  but  little  of  this  world's 
wealth.  His  father  appears  to  have  furnished 
him  a  portion  of  the  tract  of  land  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  on  it,  the  young  couple  com- 
menced farming  for  themselves,  nothing  doubt- 
ing, but  that  if  health  was  granted  them,  they 
should  be  able  to  gather  as  much  as  would 
sustain  them  to  the  end  of  their  earthly  pil- 
grimage. They  had  honest  hearts,  and  indus- 
trious habits,  and  to  these  being  added  a 
confiding  trust  in  the  Lord's  superintending 
providence,  they  had  no  cause  to  fear.  They 
knew  if  outward  afflictions  were  dispensed  to 
them,  it  would  be  in  mercy,  and  that  the  "Lord 
would  provide"  in  temporals,  and  bless  in  spi- 
rituals, whilst  they  put  their  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him. 

The  memorial  concerning  them  says,  '  Not- 
withstanding their  beginning  in  the  world  was 
small,  a  blessing  attending  their  industry  and 
frugality,  they  got  a  comfortable  subsistence 
for  themselves,  and  to  bring  up  their  family.' 
They  were  industrious  and  frugal,  both  from 
education  and  principle,  yet  they  were  not 
niggardly.  They  cheerfully  entertained  their 
friends,  and  in  their  humble  mansion  gave 
hospitable  welcome  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  were  travelling  in  the  Lord's 
work.  These  messengers  of  glad  tidings  are 
often  in  their  labours  of  love,  tried  with  deep 
baptisms  and  poverty  of  spirit,  and  William 
and  Catharine  were  prepared  to  feel  with  them 
when  thus  proved,  and  often  were  enabled  to 
cheer  them  on  their  way,  not  only  by  the  aid 
of  their  silent  sympathy,  but  also  with  sweet 
words  of  comlort  and  consolation.  Their 
hearts  overflowed  with  good  will  to  their  fellow 
candidates  for  immortality, — to  the  afflicted 
they  were  ever  ready  to  minister  comfort, — to 
the  poor,  assistance  and  advice.  Many  par- 
took of  their  bounty,  and  all  their  intimates 
were  comforted  with  the  affectionate  kindness 
of  their  hearts.  They  were  indeed,  closely 
united  in  the  bonds  of  Gospel  love,  and  sweet 
harmony  and  lellowship  with  their  Christian 
friends. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  indus- 
trious accumulate  much  of  this  world's  riches  ; 
sometimes  their  heavenly  Father  sees  the  need 
of  crosses  even  in  temporals,  and  administers 
to  them  losses  of  various  kinds.  But  the 
Lord's  dedicated  children  can  often  perceive 
his  hand  in  these  dispensations,  and  being 
therewith  content,  still  find  godliness  great 
gain.  Our  old  Friend  Abel  Thomas  was  a 
man  active  and  prudent  in  his  worldly  busi- 
ness. A  Friend  who  admired  his  industry  and 
management,  said  to  him,  "  I  suppose  thou 
art  growing  rich,  Abel !"  "  No,"  said  the 
old  Friend  seriously,  "  1  have  been  mercifully 
blessed  with  many  losses." 

Sometime  previous  to  the  year  1745,  Wil- 
liam Jackson  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
an  elder  in  the  church.  He  laboured  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  various  ap- 
pointments in  which  he  was  placed,  and  was 


much  made  use  or  in  his  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  He  was  a  frequent  attender 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  which  he  often  was 
a  representative  of  his  Quarterly  Meeting. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  faithful  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  had 
many  trials.  The  difficulties  sprung  princi- 
pally perhaps,  from  the  want  of  faithfulness  in 
many  of  their  own  members,  but  much  also 
was  due  to  a  dislike  to  the  Society,  evinced 
by  the  Proprietaries  and  other  persons  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  opposition  to 
Friends  sprang  in  measure  from  their  open 
maintenance  of  Indian  Rights  against  all 
oppressors,  and  for  their  faithful  testimony 
against  war.  A  concern  for  the  strengthening 
the  hands  of  those  who  in  the  subordinate 
meetings  were  endeavouring  to  support  the 
discipline  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  was  felt 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  large  committee 
was  appointed  of  which  William  Jackson  was 
one,  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. They  were  authorized  to  inspect  the 
care  and  conduct  of  the  meetings  in  the  disci- 
pline,  and  where  they  found  occasion  to  advise 
and  assist.  If  they  found  Monthly  Meetings 
too  weak  to  hold  their  meetings  to  the  reputa- 
tion  of  Truth,  they  were  authorized  to  advise 
the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting*,  that  so 
they  might  be  joined  to  some  other  meeting. 
In  conclusion,  the  minute  of  appointment  says, 
they  were,  "  in  general  to  enter  seriously  into 
the  weighty  work,  with  a  real  concern  to  wait 
for  proper  qualifications  to  act  therein  in  such 
manner  as  may  promote  the  reputation  and 
prosperity  of  Truth." 

The  Friends  appointed  on  the  committee 
were  the  most  solid  and  substantial  members 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Such  as  John  Evans, 
Mordecai  Yamall,  John  Woolman,  John 
Churchman,  Abraham  Farrington,  Daniel 
Stanton,  Thomas  Carleton,  Thomas  Ross, 
Samuel  Eastburn,  and  many  other  ministers, 
and  Aaron  Ashbridge,  William  Jackson,  and 
a  few  other  elders.  Samuel  Fothergill,  who 
was  present  at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  accompany  the  committee 
in  a  part  of  its  labours,  with  which  the  meeting 
expressed  "  its  unity  and  satisfaction." 

The  committee  proceeded  with  its  work  of 
love,  and  its  members  were  cordially  received 
in  the  various  meetings  visited  by  them.  In 
the  Twelfth  month  of  this  year,  1755,  they 
met  in  Philadelphia,  and  considering  the  ap- 
propriation then  recently  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  colony,  of  a  sum  to  enable  the 
king  of  England  to  prosecute  a  war,  they  felt 
best  satisfied  to  prepare  an  address  to  their 
members  warning  them  against  paying  the 
tax  which  was  to  raise  the  money.  They 
show  in  their  address  the  ground  of  our  testi- 
mony against  war,  state  their  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  improper  for  a  Friend 
to  pay  this  tax,  and  then  add  these  solid  senti- 
ments. 

"Having  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society  at  heart,  we  earnestly  exhort  Friends 
to  wait  for  the  appearing  of  the  true  light,  and 
stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  that  we  may  know 
him  to  be  the  Rock  of  salvation  and  place  of 
our  refuge  forever.  Beware  of  the  spirit  o 
the  world,  that  is  unstable,  and  often  draws 
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into  dark  and  timorous  reasonings;  lest  the 
god  thereof  should  be  suffered  to  blind  the 
eye  of  the  mind.  Such,  not  knowing  the  sure 
foundation,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  may  partake  of 
the  terrors  aad  fears,  which  are  not  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  fold,  where  the  sheep 
and  lambs  of  Christ  ever  had  a  quiet  habitation, 
with  a  measure  of  which  a  remnant  have  to 
say,  to  the  praise  of  his  name,  they  have  been 
blessed,  in  this  day  of  distress." 

"We  earnestly  desire  that  all,  who  by  a 
deep  and  quiet  seeking  for  direction  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are,  or  shall  be,  convinced  that 
he  calls  us  as  a  people  to  this  testimony,  may 
dwell  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Divine 
Spirit,  and  manifest  by  the  meekness  and  hu- 
mility of  their  conversation,  that  they  are 
really  under  that  influence  ;  and  therein  may 
know  true  fortitude  and  patience  to  bear  them 
faithfully  and  uniformly.  And  may  all  Friends 
know  their  spirits  clothed  with  true  charity, 
the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

THOMAS  BULMAN. 

(Concluded  from  page  91.) 

"  Thomas  Bulman  was  brought  into  great 
exercise  of  mind  respecting  the  state  of  his 
own  meeting ;  and  referring  to  past  seasons, 
he  says,  1  At  that  time  we  were  favoured  with 
a  living  ministry,  and  oh,  the  many  precious 
opportunities  we  had  together !  Many  flocked 
to  the  meeting  like  doves  to  the  windows. 
How  do  I  mourn  when  I  remember  the  days 
that  are  past,  when  I  was  so  favoured  with  the 
inshinings  of  the  Lord's  precious  love,  that  on 
my  return  from  meeting,  like  one  of  old,  I  had 
to  go  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

"  '  But  in  process  of  time,  many  of  our 
members,  through  unwatchfulness,  and  a  ne- 
glect of  the  Holy  Witness  in  themselves,  began 
to  depend  too  much  on  instrumental  means; 
so  then,  the  Holy  Head  and  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,  saw  meet  to  remove  these  from 
us,  in  order  that  we  might  be  more  inward 
and  spiritual  in  our  exercise  when  thus  assem- 
bled. But  O,  instead  of  being  led  more  closely 
home  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  many, 
yea  many,  have  turned  slothful  and  lukewarm 
as  to  any  right  exercise  in  meetings;  some 
ready  to  fall  asleep;  others  sitting  in  an  un- 
concerned state  of  mind,  dry  and  barren  ; 
others  have  almost  declined  attending  our 
meetings.'  He  then  offers  up  this  petition, 
1  O  Lord,  our  stale  is  mournful ;  be  pleased  to 
look  upon  us  with  compassion,  and  help  and 
strengthen  the  small  remnant  which  is  left ; 
for  still,  1  trust  there  is  a  remnant  left  who  are 
travailing  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the 
praise  of  Jerusalem's  king.  Mayst  thou,  O 
God,  be  near  unto  these  in  their  most  tried 
seasons  ;  and  if  it  please  thee,  make  us  again 
to  shine  brightly.  The  travail  of  my  soul  is 
for  the  dear  youth.  Be  thou  pleased  to  draw 
them  as  with  the  cords  of  thy  love,  that  there 
may  be  a  succession  of  testimony  bearers, 
when  those  who  now  stand  faithful  to  thy 
Truth  are  no  more.' 

"  He  thus  expresses  his  concern  for  the  ris- 


ing generation.  'Dear  children,  in  feeling  for 
your  preservation  through  this  weary  pilgrim- 
age, the  apostle's  counsel  has  opened  to  my 
mind,  'Be diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.'  The  more  this  right  dili- 
gence is  observed  in  your  outward  concerns, 
keeping  them  in  their  proper  places,  in  due 
order  ;  not  pursuing  them  in  a  hurry,  or  con- 
fusion, but  with  composed  minds,  the  more 
likely  are  your  spiritual  faculties,  to  become 
susceptible  of  divine  impressions  ;  and  oh,  how 
sweet  are  the  incomes  of  Divine  love  to  the 
soul  !  And  when  your  outward  affairs  are 
brought  into  good  and  regular  order,  you  may 
say,  as  you  leave  them,  to  go  to  your  solemn 
meetings,  as  Abraham  did  to  his  servants, 
when  he  went  towards  the  mount  to  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac,  4  Stay  you  here,  till  I  and  the 
lad  go  yonder  to  worship,  and  come  again  to 
you.'  Dear  children,  when  you  can  leave  all 
these  fading  things  behind  you,  when  you  go 
to  worship  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  all  the 
earth,  then  what  shall  hinder  the  Divine  bless- 
ing distilling  on  your  tender  minds,  even  as 
the  dew  on  Hermon's  hill,  to  the  instructing 
and  strengthening  of  you  to  withstand  the 
many  temptations  that  may  assail  you  ;  and 
if  you  are  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  your  hearts,  it  will  enable 
you  to  become  as  pillars  in  his  church,  to  the 
reviving  of  his  blessed  work  on  the  earth.  O, 
this  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  for  you.  I  shall 
greatly  rejoice  to  see  Zion  prosper,  and  Jeru- 
salem become  a  praise,  yea,  the  praise  of  the 
whole  earth.' 

"  At  a  subsequent  period  when  he  was  no 
longer  able,  by  reason  of  bodily  infirmity,  to 
meet  with  his  friends  for  public  worship,  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Friends  of 
Kirklington  and  Solport  Preparative  meeting, 
to  be  held  the  15th  of  Sixth  month,  1818. 

"  Dear  Friends, — 

"  I  am  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  assem- 
bling with  you  in  your  meetings,  yet  my  love 
still  increases,  with  fervent  desires  for  your 
preservation  and  growth  in  the  blessed  Truth. 
Oh,  my  dear  Friends  !  when  gathered  together 
in  your  solemn  meetings  for  Divine  worship, 
let  each  individual  seek  after  that  spring  of 
life  which  can  make  glad  the  whole  heritage 
of  our  God.  There  every  one  of  you  sitting 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig  tree, 
where  none  can  make  him  afraid,  feeding  on 
Christ  who  is  also  the  heavenly  shepherd  and 
bishop  of  souls,  will  have  to  acknowledge  on 
your  return,  that  it  was  good  for  you  to  have 
been  there;  and  your  conduct  and  demeanor 
amongst  your  neighbours  will  raise  this  testi- 
mony in  their  hearts,  These  people  have  been 
with  Jesus.  That  this  may  be  the  happy  ex- 
perience and  enjoyment  of  each  of  you,  is  the 
desire  of  your  friend  and  well-wisher. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

"The  following  was  addressed  to  the 
Friends  of  Kirklington  meeting,  to  which 
he  belonged,  with  the  request  that  it  might 
be  read  in  each  family,  so  that,  if  any  good 
should  arise  from  it,  the  dearly  beloved 
youth,  the  beauty  of  this  generation,  and  the 
hope  of  the  next,  might  be  profited  by  it. 


"  Dear  Friends, — 

"  Although  1  am  absent  from  you  in  body, 
I  am  at  times  present  with  you  in  spiritual 
travail  for  your  preservation  and  growth  in 
the  blessed  Truth.  I  have  been  introduced 
into  a  mournful  stale  of  mind,  because  some 
amongst  you  have  brought  a  reproach  on  our 
holy  profession.  O,  my  dear  Friends  !  this 
truth  has  revived  in  my  mind,  that  our  hea- 
venly Father  was  the  same,  and  is  the  same, 
yesterday  and  to-day,  and  will  be  so  forever, 
to  those  who  love  and  fear  him.  Now  my 
dear  Friends!  let  us  remember  what  it  was 
that  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people.  Were 
not  our  first  Friends  weary  with  formal  wor- 
ship? Did  they  not  then  gather  together  in 
solemn  silence  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  know 
his  will  revealed  concerning  them?  Now  my 
dear  Friends  !  it  is  only  by  the  like  concern 
to  seek  after  the  Lord  in  spirit,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  abide  faithful  under  his  teach- 
ings in  the  heart,  that  we,  in  this  day,  can  be 
preserved,  and  become  a  praise  to  his  name. 
Satisfied  I  am,  if  this  be  the  ardent,  sincere 
travail  of  your  souls,  and  you  are  obedient 
and  faithful  to  this  in  all  things,  living  in  the 
Spirit,  and  walking  in  the  Spirit,  you  will 
adorn  our  holy  profession,  and  be  preserved 
as  a  people  formed  for  the  Lord's  praise. 
That  this  may  be  your  happy  experience  is 
the  sincere  desire  of  your  brother  in  all  your 
exercises. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

to  a  friend  and  his  wife,  on  one  of 
their  children  turning  aside  from 
the  path  of  rectitude. 

"  Dear  and  well  beloved  Friends, — 

"  I  have  felt  great  sympathy  with  you  in 
your  tried  situation,  on  account  of  your  dear 
child,  and  it  has  been  to  me  a  time  of  sadness 
and  distress,  as  if  the  seed  was  in  suffering  in 
the  hearts  of  some  dear  unto  me.  Before 
however  the  tidings  reached  my  ears,  all  sor- 
row and  distress  of  mind  were  removed  ;  and 
dwelling  under  my  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  I 
found  that  nothing  there  could  make  afraid. 
O,  the  condescension  of  our  heavenly  Father 
to  his  little  ones  !  A  bit  of  bread,  of  heavenly 
bread, — a  cup  of  water,  if  from  the  heavenly 
spring,  can  comfort  and  support  when  distress 
is  approaching.  And  now,  my  dear  friends, 
my  exercise  is  turned  towards  you,  that  you 
may  be  kept  in  patience,  and  in  quietude  of 
mind,  till  way  opens  to  endeavour  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  dear  children  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  to  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
which  only  can  cleanse  the  heart  and  make  it 
a  fit  temple  for  the  Lord  to  dwell  in.  If  we 
who  are  parents  get  into  impatience  and  anger, 
this  will  not  reach  the  tender  Witness  in  the 
hearts  of  our  children,  so  it  cannot  nourish  it, 
nor  bring  it  up  into  dominion  over  everything 
contrary  to  the  Lord's  holy  will.  I  want  not 
to  encourage  any  wrong  doing.  My  suffer- 
ings for  this  transgression  have  been  heavy  ; 
but  he  is  your  child,  and  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  his  mis-steps,  I  could  forgive 
him,  and  rejoice  at  his  return,  as  the  father 
did,  when  his  prodigal  son  returned.  But  my 
beloved  friends,  if  the  dear  youth  cannot  by 
all  our  labours  and  exercises,  be  brought  at 
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this  lime  to  submit  to  the  grace  of  God,  let  us 
continue  to  retire  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  that  he  may  bring  him  to  repentance  ; 
then  leave  all  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  has 
been  our  help  in  times  of  need ;  and  it  may  be 
that  when  we  are  laid  in  the  silent  grave,  our 
exercises  and  our  labours,  may  prove  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  and  return  after  many 
days. 

Thomas  Bulman." 

"  Thomas  Hall,  of  Low  Mossex,  near  Cock- 
ermouth,  who  selected  the  chief  part  of  the 
matter  brought  under  notice  in  this  little  vol- 
ume, from  the  original  manuscripts,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  and  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Thomas  Bulman, 
says  of  him  :  '  To  my  mind  he  was  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  patriarchal  life,  walking  with 
God,  and  commending  the  doctrines  of  our 
Lord  to  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  lovely,  con- 
sistent example.  For  truly,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  meek,  gentle  and  lowly  spirit  of 
the  dear  Master,  with  which  this  humble  dis- 
ciple was  clothed,  shed  a  salutary  influence 
around  him.  He  combined  great  diligence  in 
business,  with  fervency  of  spirit  in  serving  the 
Lord  ;  and  a  judicious  economy,  with  true 
Christian  hospitality,  and  generous  liberality  ; 
loving  all  for  the  blessed  Master's  sake,  and 
as  it  was  in  his  power,  doing  good  to  all,  he 
was  remarkably  beloved.' 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  this  humble  devoted  Christian, 
when  passing  through  great  bodily  suffering 
towards  the  close  of  life,  have  been  preserved. 
But  the  Lord,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  days,  was  gracious- 
ly near  to  comfort  and  support  him  in  the 
time  of  trial.  The  following  short  petition 
appears  to  be  the  last  record  in  his  memoran- 
dums, and  probably  was  written  in  a  time  of 
acute  suffering : 

"  1  O  Lord,  grant  me  patience  to  be  resign- 
ed to  the  lot  and  path  thou  hast  assigned  me, 
for  the  few  days  I  may  have  to  remain  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  Under  whatever  suffering  it 
may  please  thee  to  afflict  me,  do  thou  preserve 
me,  that  I  may  bring  no  reproach  upon  my 
holy  profession.  Grant  me  a  peaceful  quiet- 
ude of  mind  till  thou  art  pleased  to  release 
me.' 

"  His  bodily  sufferings  were  at  times  severe ; 
and  under  them  he  frequently  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  be  preserved  from  a  murmuring  dispo- 
sition, lest  he  should  bring  dishonour  on  that 
precious  cause  which  he  had  long  been  con- 
cerned to  advocate  ;  and  through  all  his  trials 
he  was  favoured  to  feel  his  mind  anchored  in 
Divine  love,  and  in  reliance  on  the  mercy  of 
God  through  his  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
At  one  time  he  said,  1  Oh,  what  shall  I  render 
unto  thee,  O  Lord  1  for  thy  loving-kindness  to 
me.  Thy  love  did  flow  into  my  soul,  even  in 
the  night  season,  to  the  refreshing  and 
strengthening  of  me  to  hold  on  my  way 
through  this  vale  of  tears.'  '  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  all  those  who  love  and  fear  him.' 

"  He  died  at  Irthington,  on  the  5ih  of  Sev- 
enth month,  1821,  aged  74  years." 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  D.  C. 

Ballitore,  17th  of  Second  month,  1784. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

1  am  glad  our  poor  child  was  so  agreeable 
to  you  there.  I  am  pleased  that  we  let  her  go 
to  you.  The  hand  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
gracious  Providence  saw  meet  (I  believe)  to 
unite  the  hearts  of  the  parents  with  a  holy 
cement  of  his  pure  love,  and  I  trust  it  is  of  the 
same  condescending  goodness,  that  a  friend- 
ship is  formed  among  our  children.  May  we, 
of  the  retiring  generation,  be  happily  continued 
objects  of  Divine  regard  and  compassion,  and 
be  endued  from  season  to  season,  with  fresh 
supplies  of  heavenly  wisdom,  that  so  we  may 
walk  in  and  before  our  families  with  propriety, 
and  leave  such  vestiges  in  all  parts  of  our  con- 
duct, as  our  successors  may  safely  follow  ; 
and  may  our  beloved  offspring  and  their  con- 
nexions, having  been  favoured  to  see  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauty  which  is  in  the  Truth,  dwell  low, 
in  humble,  watchful  fear,  that  this  eye  may 
ever  be  kept  open  in  them,  that  the  vision 
may  be  more  and  more  cleared  and  extended, 
and  the  god  of  this  world  never  be  permitted 
to  close  or  obscure  with  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
or  dazzle  and  dim  with  worldly  splendour  !  I 
am  anxious  for  the  coming  forward  of  the 
youth  of  our  day  ;  something  or  other  retards 
their  growth  ;  with  divers  it  is  not  any  evil 
disposition,  any  criminal  pursuit,  but  I  fear 
there  is  a  want  of  a  steady,  solid,  diligent 
waiting  for  the  renewal  of  those  baptisms, 
which  purge  the  soul,  and  prepare  it  for  fur- 
ther illuminations  and  discoveries  of  duty. 
There  is  a  seeking  and  desiring  after  good, 
and  a  looking  towards  the  servants  and  mes- 
sengers, and  expecting  from  them;  but  if,  un- 
der a  sense  of  our  wants  and  weaknesses,  our 
attention  was  more  immediately  turned  to  the 
Master  himself,  and  our  dependence  more  ab- 
stractedly fixed  on  Him,  I  believe  there  would 
be  more  of  a  growing  in  the  root,  the  tender 
plant  would  sooner  become  a  tree  of  righteous- 
ness and  fruit  would  be  brought  forth  in  due 
season,  grateful  to  God  and  man. 

Thy  last  letter,  my  dear  cousin,  was  for- 
warded to  me  to  Clonmel,  wheie  1  was  visiting 
my  children  and  grandchildren  ;  my  principal 
delay  there  was  the  family  visit  at  Clonmel 
and  Garrydown  side,  in  which  I  was  request- 
ed to  join,  and  thought  it  best  to  encourage  the 
service,  as  I  happened  to  be  there.  Benjamin 
Grubb,  John  Grubb,  Robert  Dudley,  and 
wife,  and  William  Fennell,  were  principals  in 
the  visit.  I  think  a  degree  of  best  Help  was 
afforded,  and  it  was  generally  performed,  I 
believe  to  good  satisfaction.  I  was  much 
taken  with  Benjamin  Grubb's  manner,  it  was 
instructive,  exemplary,  and  edifying  to  me; 
he  left  the  world  and  its  business,  (of  which 
he  has  a  considerable  share,)  to  his  hopeful 
children  and  servants,  and  set  himself  earnest- 
ly and  steadily  about  this  business,  ran  about 
here  and  there  arranging,  appointing  and  giv- 
ing notice  to  families,  to  suit  their  convenience 
and  save  lime.  When  we  sat  down  with  a 
family,  he  generally  opened  the  way,  (after  a 
previous  time  of  solid  waiting,)  by  letting  them 
know  it  was  an  opportunity  of  religious  con- 


ference by  appointment  of  their  meeting  of 
discipline,  and  proceeded  to  recite  the  sub- 
stance of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting's  queries,  one  after  another, 
to  which  answers  were  sometimes  severally 
given  and  occasion  taken  to  make  remarks, 
give  advice,  &ca,  as  seemed  suitable.  Benja- 
min is  in  the  church  much  as  he  is  in  the 
world,  he  is  an  honest,  upright,  downright 
man,  deals  upon  his  own  stock,  affects  to  be 
nothing  but  what  he  really  is,  speaks  his  mind 
plainly  and  simply,  and  is  more  in  substance 
than  in  show.  Mary  Dudley  appeared  at 
times  most  beautifully  amongst  us,  it  was  the 
beauty  of  holiness  indeed,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  splendidly  excellent.  In  this  tour  we 
met  with  dear  M.  W.  I  have  long  and  often 
felt  near  friendship  for  her,  and  thou  may  well 
think  her  present  situation  did  not  make  her 
less  dear  to  me;  affliction  by  melting  down 
seems  to  unite  friends,  and  mingle  their  spirits 
more  intimately,  as  fire  dissolves  metals  and 
causes  them  to  incorporate  in  one  mass. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 


heather  from  Fish  Skins. — A  recent  dis- 
covery promises  to  render  the  porpoise  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  valuable  for  its  skin  as  for  its 
oil.  A  Mr.  C.  H.  Tetu,  of  Riviere  Ouelle,  has 
devised  and  patented  a  mode  of  converting  it 
into  leather,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is 
of  a  kind  possessing  very  remarkable  and  im- 
portant peculiarities.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
is  as  thick  as  sole  leather;  but  it  possesses  a 
peculiarly  close  and  uniform  texture,  which 
allows  it  to  be  split  into  three  or  four  parts, 
each  of  which  has,  when  dressed,  a  surface 
like  that  of  grained  leather.  It  is  stronger 
than  calfskin,  has  a  peculiar  elasticity,  which 
obviates  the  ordinary  tendency  to  wrinkle  and 
fold,  and  is,  to  a  great  degree,  impervious  to 
water.  Very  thin  sections  of  this  leather  have 
been  employed  to  make  gloves,  which  are  said 
to  resemble  the  finest  kid.  This,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  the  por- 
poise. 

Mr.  Hunt  states  that  Mr.  Tetu's  new  pro- 
cess has  been  applied  with  success  to  tanning 
the  skin  of  the  common  whnle  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  result  being  "  an  excellent 
coarse  leather." 
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Winter,  the  season  of  cold  and  storm,  is 
upon  us.  Its  inclement  weather,  short,  gloomy 
days,  and  long,  freezing  nights,  give  a  zest 
to  domestic  comforts  and  fireside  enjoyments, 
which  make  them  doubly  relished,  and  con- 
stitute its  peculiar  charm.  It  is  well  for  those 
who,  by  the  blessing  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, are  possessed  of  the  means  for  cluster- 
ing around  their  glowing  hearths,  the  requi- 
sites for  securing  these  comforts  and  promot- 
ing social  enjoyments.  There  are  thousands 
abroad,  less  happily  circumstanced,  who, 
while  their  bodily  wants  and  weaknesses  are 
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increased  by  ihe  rigours  of  l he  season,  find  the 
means  for  satisfying  and  assuaging  them, 
greatly  curtailed,  and  are  forced  to  stint 
themselves  on  every  hand,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  sufferings  from  suddenly  accumulating 
beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance. 

Our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples,  "The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  and  the  cala- 
mities of  penury  are  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  in  winter,  sufficiently  apparent  to 
take  away  all  excuse  for  the  want  of  charity, 
from  those  who  have  the  means  to  bestow  it. 
But  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  degeneracy  of  the  human  heart,  to 
direct  our  atteniion  towards  those  who  are 
either  elevated  above  us,  or  who  move  on  the 
same  level  with  ourselves,  rather  than  to  de- 
scend to  note  or  investigate  the  condition  of 
those  whom  poverty  has  kept  in  a  station 
which  we  deem  below  our  own,  and  who  may 
be  much  thrust  out  of  sight  while  they  are 
struggling  with  distress,  and  toiling  for  their 
daily  bread. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  be  willing  to  visit  the 
dwellings  of  indigence,  and  witness  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  which  so  many  have  to 
undergo  while  strug^lins;  to  make  the  little 
they  can  gain  by  constant  labour,  go  as  far 
as  possible  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  or  even  to  look  into  the  abodes  of  wretch- 
edness, where  the  practice  of  vice  has  been 
followed  by  a  harvest  of  misery.  It  may 
keep  alive  or  quicken  our  sympathies,  and 
lead  us  more  gratefully  to  prize  the  many 
blessings  showered  upon  us,  while  it  dimin- 
ishes our  own  troubles  by  comparison,  or  if  it 
does  not  lessen  their  burdens,  at  least  increases 
the  power  to  bear  them. 

It  is  certainly  an  incumbent  duty  to  dis- 
charge those  debts  of  charity,  which  all  incur 
by  the  possession  of  more  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  convenience.  We  may  exercise  our 
discretion  in  selecting  the  objects  on  whom 
we  will  bestow  offices  of  kindness,  or  acts  of 
benevolence,  but  we  cannot  exonerate  our- 
selves from  the  obligation  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  our  abundance  for  the  relief  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  who  notwithstanding  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  an  honest  subsistence, 
are  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the  bitter  trials 
of  poverty  and  disease.  Even  though  there 
may  be  too  much  reason  for  the  charge  of  in- 
gratitude which  is  so  often  preferred  against 
the  poor,  we  should  guard  against  that,  or  the 
clanger  of  imposition,  destroying  our  feelings 
of  commiseration  and  sympathy,  and  inter- 
cepting our  charily  from  all  who  may  solicit 
help  at  our  hands.  It  is  far  better  to  give  a 
little  to  those  who  may  be  undeserving,  than 
resolutely  to  shut  our  hands  and  our  hearts 
against  all  appeals  for  pecuniary  assistance. 
True  liberality  is  an  antidote  for  covelousness, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  relieving  the  wants  of 
others,  is  far  sweeter  than  the  selfish  pleasure 
of  accumulating  or  hoarding  riches.  If,  while 
acknowledging  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  the 
manifold  gifts  of  God,  we  would  reflect  upon 
the  amount  that  most  of  us  expend  for  luxu- 
ries, or  at  least  for  gratifications  that  we  could 
readily  forego,  and  how  many  there  are  who 
can  scarcely  procure  the  food  and  raiment  in- 
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dispensable  to  the  existence  of  themselves  and 
families,  we  would  hardly  be  disposed  to  look 
too  keenly  for  excuses  for  withholding  a  small 
portion  of  the  plenty  with  which  we  may  be 
entrusted.  There  are  probably  cases,  not  a 
few,  which  though  not  obtruded  on  the  public 
eye,  might  readdy  be  discovered,  where  the 
day  is  spent  in  toil,  and  the  night  passed  in 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  contending  with  calamity 
that  to  the  poor  sufferer  appears  insuperable, 
which  might  be  extricated  from  their  wretch- 
edness, and  raised  to  content,  by  the  judicious 
bestowal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
is  lavished  by  many  in  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion. 

We  would  then,  that  all  should  be  stimulated 
to  a  candid  examination  of  what  is  called  for 
at  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  administering  to 
the  necessities  of  their  suffering  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  while  striving  to  enter  into  unfeign- 
ed sympathy  with  them,  apply  to  themselves 
the  rule  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

"  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  fill- 
ed ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what 
doth  it  profit?" 

"  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord." 


We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the 
lively  description  he  has  given  of  his  discove- 
ries by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  of  the  numer- 
ous tribes  inhabiting  a  drop  of  water.  It  is 
probable  that  had  his  lenses  been  more  power- 
ful, he  would  not  have  been  so  certain  that 
every  drop  of  water  we  drink,  is  not  equally 
animated  as  that  he  was  able  to  explore, 
though  it  may  be,  with  tribes,  compared  with 
which,  those  he  has  described  might  be  called 
gigantic. 

These  "  Infusories"  have  been  found  inha- 
biting almost  every  place  where  moisture  is 
obtainable.  The  waters  of  the  rivers  and  sea 
are  full  of  them,  they  float  in  the  air,  they  are 
disporting  in  the  blood  and  other  fluid  portions 
of  organized  bodies,  they  burrow  and  build  up 
colonies  in  the  tartar  around  the  teeth,  they 
are  innumerable  in  fruit,  seed,  and  all  veget- 
able substances,  and  millions  lie  concealed  in 
the  pores  of  the  sand  we  tread  on.  Minute  as 
they  are,  some  of  them  being  only  the  fJ5„th 
part  of  a  line  in  length,  and  a  single  drop  of 
water  containing  hundreds  of  thousands,  yet 
they  are  organized,  and  have  mouths  and 
stomachs. 

Kirby,  in  speaking  of  these  animalculse, 
says,  "  In  nothing  is  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  their  almighty  Author  more  signally  con- 
spicuous. Organization  so  complex,  and  life, 
and  spontaneous  motion,  and  appetite,  and 
means  to  satisfy  it,  and  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion, and  powers  of  reproduction  in  animals  of 
such  infinite  minuteness  !  Who  can  believe 
it  1  Yet  so  it  is,  and  that  each  of  these  should 
be  varied  in  the  different  tribes  and  genera, 
that  these  less  than  the  least  of  all  the 
creatures  that  present  themselves  to  the  obser- 
vation of  mankind,  and  which  till  within  a 


century  or  two  were  not  suspected  to  exist, 
should  outnumber  beyond  all  statement  of 
numbers,  all  the  other  animals  together  that 
people  the  whole  globe,  that  they  should  pro- 
bably enter  into  us,  and  circulate  in  our  blood, 
nestle  between  our  teeth,  be  busy  everywhere, 
and  peiceived  nowhere,  till  the  invention  of 
the  microscope  drew  aside  the  veil  between  us 
and  these  entities,  and  we  saw  how  God  had 
filled  all  things  with  life,  and  had  based  the 
animal  kingdom  upon  living  atoms,  as  well  as 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world  of  inert  ones. 
But  to  us  the  wondrous  spectacle  is  seen  and 
known  only  in  part ;  for  those  that  still  escape 
all  our  methods  of  assisting  sight,  and  remain 
members  of  the  invisible  world,  may  probably 
far  exceed  those  that  we  know." 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  minute  of 
the  managers  of  the  Tract  Association,  made 
at  their  meeting  on  the  9th  instant,  that  they 
are  in  want  of  funds  for  prosecuting  the  highly 
useful  work  committed  to  their  charge.  We 
hope  that  Friends,  both  in  town  and  country, 
will  be  willing  according  to  their  means,  to 
contribute  to  replenishing  their  treasury,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  stopped  or  cramped  in 
preparing  the  works  mentioned,  for  publica- 
tion, and  in  circulating  widely  the  many  valu- 
able tracts  they  have  on  hand,  or  may  be 
ready  to  issue. 

"  The  Treasurer  informed  the  meeting  that 
the  funds  of  the  association  were  exhausted. 
As  we  shall  need  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  pay  for  stereotyping  the  2nd  and 
3rd  volumes  of  our  series  of  Select  Readers, 
the  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  solicit 
donations.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Israel  H.  John- 
son, Charles  Jones,  Edward  Richie,  Samuel 
Allen,  John  C.  Allen,  Anthony  M.  Kimber, 
and  William  H.  Brown." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thomas  Bowman,  $2,  vol.  25.  Benj. 
Macomber,  per  A.  Battey,  $2,  vol.  25.  Elijah  Ha- 
worth,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  S.  Ballard,  and  E.  Burson, 
each  $2,  vol.  25,  and  J.  Peebles,  $2,  to  30,  vol.  25. 
Martha  J.  Reynolds,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  25.  Israel  Hall, 
$2,  vol.  25.  Joseph  Gibbons,  Mich.,  $5,  for  A.  W. 
Mary  Alderman,  Hartford,  Conn ,  $2,  vol.  25.  Wm. 
Hill,  N.  Berwick,  Me.,  $2,  vol.  25,  and  for  Pelatiah 
Hussey,  and  Phebe  Meader,  each  $2,  vol.  25,  and 
William  Wilbur,  $2,  to  31,  vol.25.  Caleb  Bracken, 
agent,  for  Jacob  Halloway,  S2,  vol.  25.  Stephen 
Hobson,  $2,  vol.  25. 

Married,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  Friends'  meeting,  at 
Germantown,  Isaac  Haddock,  of  New  York,  to  De- 
borah Chapman,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Chap- 
man, of  Dublin,  Ireland. 


Died,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel  Mar- 
riott, aged  about  74  years;  a  valuable  member  and 
elder  of  Hudson  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  Y. 
She  was  one  to  whom  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  were  precious,  and  having 
"through  the  obedience  of  faith"  become  a  possessor 
of  what  she  professed,  she  was  enabled  so  to  live,  that 
when  the  pale  messenger  came,  she  was  not  only 
ready,  but  desirous  to  die,  having  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  the  appointed  time,  when  she  peacefully  departed 
as  if  falling  asleep. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Epistle  of  William  Edmundson. 

I  feel  a  concern  to  see  "  An  epistle  to 
Friends,  written  in  Jamaica,"  by  William 
Edmundson,  (page  170,  vol.  2,  Friends'  Li- 
brary,), inserted  in  "  The  Friend,"  believing 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  nothing  but  the 
"  love  of  God"  can  save  us  as  a  people,  or 
"stand  us  instead."  Oh,  that  the  remnant, 
in  aH  places,  "who  have  not  defiled  their 
garments,"  might  "  arise,  and  come  forth  with 
the  seed  royal,  that  all  we  have  may  be  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice 
to  him,"  that  He  might  yet  "  spare  His  people, 
and  give  not  his  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the 
heathen  should  rule  over  them :  wherefore 
should  they  say  among  the  people,  where  is 
their  God?"  Then  we  might  hope  that  "the 
Lord  will  be  jealous  for  his  land,  and  pity  his 
people." 

An  epistle  to  Friends^  written  in  Jamaica. 

Deau  Friends, 

1671.  As  you  have  received  and  believed 
in  the  precious  Truth,  so  live  in  it  to  God's 
glory,  and  walk  upright  in  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  Truth  and  Gospel  of  peace,  in 
which  you  will  have  peace  with  God.  Go 
not  back  into  the  liberty  of  the  world,  for  that 
will  bring  you  into  bondage,  and  the  old  lea- 
ven will  steal  in  by  little  and  little,  which 
leavens  into  the  love  of  the  world,  draws  from 
the  love  of  God,  hinders  the  incomes  of  his 
love  in  your  souls,  and  draws  the  mind  into 
great  incumbrances,  and  sets  the  affections  on 
things  below,  to  mind  earthly  things  more 
than  heavenly.  This  becomes  a  yoke  of 
bondage,  and  will  make  you  look  down  into 
the  earth,  and  keep  you  from  looking  up  to 
the  Lord,  who  saith,  Look  unto  me.  All 
stand  fast  and  firm,  therefore,  in  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  the  blessed  Truth.  Let  none 
lose  the  heavenly  image,  lest  the  earth  and 
earthly  image  steal  in  and  come  over  again  ; 
and  like  the  grave  swallow  up,  or  like  the 
thorns  choke  all  that  is  good,  and  so  stain  and 
spoil  the  beauty  and  comeliness,  which  you 
have  in  the  everlasting  Truth. 

Friends,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
shake  yourselves  from  the  dust,  and  from  ihe 
earth,  being  quickened  and  raised  from  the 
grave,  and  from  the  earth,  by  the  spirit  and 


power  of  the  Lord.  Sow  not  among  thorns, 
but  plough  up  the  fallow-ground,  and  keep  a 
diligent  hand  at  the  plough,  that  as  the  axe 
hath  cut  down  the  branches,  so  the  plough 
may  tear  up  the  roots,  that  the  roots  of  cor- 
ruption, earthly-mindedness  and  covetotisness, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  the  root  of 
bitterness  be  not  left  unrooted  out  through 
neglect ;  and  so  those  old  roots  spring  up  again, 
and  choke  the  good,  and  make  the  garden  un- 
fruitful to  God.  Must  not  his  people  be  as  a 
fruitful  field,  and  as  a  pleasant  garden  to  bring 
forth  much  fruit,  to  be  a  sweet  smell  and  a 
sweet  savour?  And  so,  all  Friends,  see  that 
the  fields  and  gardens  of  your  hearts  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  roots  hacked  up  as  well  as  the 
branches  ;  that  you  may  nourish  in  the  new 
covenant,  as  the  field  of  the  Lord,  and  as  his 
garden,  give  a  sweet  smell  and  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  and  of  death  unto  death  ;  and  as  his 
fruitful  plantation,  bring  forth  much  fruit  to 
his  praise  and  glory,  who  is  the  chief  Planter 
and  Workman,  that  he  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  his  plantation,  and  to  walk  in  his  garden, 
and  to  water  it  in  due  season,  and  not  have 
cause  to  reject  or  cast  out  any,  as  a  withered 
and  unfruitful  branch,  through  unworthiness. 

Let  all  walk  worthy  of  God's  love,  visita- 
tion and  mercies,  and  take  heed  of  turning 
again  unto  such  things,  as  Truth  judged,  led 
out  of,  and  caused  us  to  deny  at  the  first,  in 
irading  or  otherwise;  for  Truth  changes  not. 
Therefore  keep  the  first  love  and  principles, 
spotless  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  and  remember  the  children  of  Israel, 
whom  God  took  by  the  hand  to  bring  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  to  give  them  the 
Land  of  Promise,  how  many  of  the  first  gene- 
ration fell,  and  came  short  by  looking  back 
through  unbelief,  and  tempting  and  grieving 
the  Lord  in  the  time  of  their  trial.  Also  Lot's 
wife,  who  looked  back,  was  set  for  an  exam- 
ple. And  are  not  we  a  kind  of  first-fruits, 
and  a  generation  whom  God  hath  visited,  and 
taken  by  the  hand  to  redeem  from  the  earth, 
and  from  the  world,  after  a  long  night  of 
apostacy  and  falling  away?  Let  all  take 
heed  and  be  circumspect;  for  there  is  much 
upon  my  spirit  concerning  these  things,  hard 
to  be  uttered,  and  harder  to  be  borne  by 
some.  See  that  none  leave  either  hoof  or 
horn  in  Egypt,  for  then  the  mind  will  be  to- 
wards it. 

Therefore  all  arise,  and  come  forth  with  the 
Seed  royal,  that  all  we  have  may  be  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice 
to  him,  which  is  but  a  reasonable  service. 
We  are  but  stewards  of  what  we  have,  and 
must  give  an  account  to  God  ;  wherefore  take 
heed  of  being  married  to  your  shops,  and 
trades  or  merchandize,  whereby  you  are  en- 
cumbered and  hindered  from  coming  to  meet- 


ing, serving  the  Lord  and  doing  his  work,  as 
though  your  work  and  business  must  be  done 
first,  and  the  Lord's  last.  Would  not  you 
blame  and  be  angry  with  your  servanls,  who 
would  prefer  and  do  their  own  work  and  busi- 
ness before  yours,  and  be  so  encumbered  and 
busy  therein,  that  your  business  is  neglected? 
Be  ye  therefore  careful  that  the  Lord's  busi- 
ness be  first  done,  and  his  Truth  and  the  con- 
cerns thereof  preferred  before  all,  that  you 
may  receive  an  answer  from  the  Lord  of 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants."  For 
if  any  be  linked  and  married  to  the  world,  and 
to  the  earth,  their  shops,  merchandize  or  trad- 
ing, and  have  their  delights  there,  how  are 
they  God's  freemen  and  Chrisi's  spouse,  mar- 
ried to  him?  Must  not  they,  who  are  married 
to  Christ,  be  free  from  the  world  through  the 
cross  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  walk 
as  freemen,  having  the  earth  under  them,  and 
not  over  them  ? 

Be  ye  therefore  good  merchant-men  ;  prize 
the  precious  Truth,  the  precious  pearl,  and  the 
preferment  of  it  above  all,  that  the  love  of  the 
world  enter  not,  and  work  as  the  old  leaven, 
by  which  the  streams  of  God's  free  love  in 
your  hearts  may  be  stopped.  Prize  the  love 
of  God  and  walk  worthy  of  it;  for  as  a  tender 
Father  He  gave  his  Son  for  us,  even  the  Son 
of  his  love,  whom  he  hath  made  heir  of  all 
things,  that  we  through  him  may  be  heirs  of 
an  everlasting  inheritance,  and  not  go  after 
other  lovers,  or  have  the  heart  carried  away 
with  them,  who  will  not  stand  instead,  nor  can 
they  save  in  the  needful  time. 

William  Edmundson. 
Jamaica,  the  24th  of  the 
Twefth  month,  1071. 


The  Pine  and  Cedar  Forests  of  California. 
— Of  all  the  wonders  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  nothing  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  the  magnificent  and  lofty  growth  of 
cedars  and  pines  which  embellish  the  hills  and 
mountains  that  lead  to  and  make  up  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range.  The  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur of  the  scenes  in  which  these  trees  abound, 
cannot  be  imagined  by  any  man  who  has  not 
seen  them,  and  felt  the  awe  and  sublimity  to 
which  they  give  lise.  I  have  counted,  in  a 
circle  of  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  thirteen  pine 
trees,  not  one  of  which  was  less  than  three  feet 
in  diameter,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  nor  was  any  one  of  them 
marked  by  the  slightest  curve  or  inclination. 
They  are  the  inimitable  and  lofty  monuments 
of  nature,  uninfluenced  by  sweeping  storms 
and  winds,  unbent  and  undecayed  by  a  centu- 
rian  age.  Not  a  limb  nor  a  knot  can  be  found 
upon  their  bodies  until  you  reach  an  altitude 
of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet,  be* 
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yond  which  they  continue  to  grow  until  llicir 
towering  majesty  overawes  all  surrounding 
objects,  and  allords  a  fit  refuge  for  the  noble 
bird  which  adorns  the  banner  of  the  country. 
No  man  can  travel  through  these  scenes  with- 
out feeling  that  the  grandeur  of  Omnipotence 
itself  is  teaching  him  his  finite  and  insignificant 
powers.  Such  was  the  moral  influence  of  these 
leviathan  growths  of  cedars  and  pines  upon  my 
mind,  [  would  not  have  dared  to  give  entertain- 
ment to  a  fugitive  thought  against  the  supre- 
macy, wisdom  and  power  of  Jehovah.  Such 
are  the  pine  and  cedar  forests  of  California. 
And  when  you  reflect  that  they  cover  an  area 
of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  square  miles, 
you  are  prepared  to  admit  the  importance  ol 
this  claim,  which  we  would  urge  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  friends.  —  Toronto  Gaz. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MICROGRAPIIIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  99.) 

There  are  no  idlers  among  them, — no  tur- 
bulent, boisterous  spirits,  tainted  with  love  of 
power  and  desire  to  rule,  but  without  heeding 
the  gambols  of  its  kind,  fearing  their  censure, 
or  courting  their  commendation,  each  little 
rotundity  rolls,  swims,  dives,  or  tumbles  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  being.  Ever  in 
motion,  by  day  or  by  night,  no  change  has 
been  remarked  in  the  manner  they  keep  the 
"  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way."  It  would 
seem  that  in  their  book  of  ethics,  (if  they  have 
any,)  there  is  written  but  one  virtue,  and  one 
crime;  the  former,  untiring  activity,  and  the 
latter,  rest. 

Thinking  to  observe  the  efFect  of  vine- 
gar upon  them,  I  dipped  a  needle  into  that 
fluid,  and  then  applied  it  to  my  teeming  drop. 
No  gradual  change  is  noticeable,  no  lardy 
death  arising  from  unwholesome  food,  but  like 
the  rapid  destruction  that  lightning  sends,  all 
life  has  ceased,  all  motion  gone,  and  1  see  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  only.  It  almost  sends  a 
shudder  through  the  spectator  to  see  such  an 
extinction  of  motion  and  enjoyment,  although 
he  is  conscious  that  to  him,  in  a  manner,  they 
were  indebted  for  all  of  life  that,  in  the  brief 
space  of  sixty  hours,  had  fallen  to  their 
share. 

I  have  spoken  of  but  one  variety  ;  yet  in 
the  same  infusion  may  frequently  be  observed 
six  or  seven  species,  differing  in  size  and  out- 
line, but  preserving  the  same  general  appear- 
ance ;  and  time,  whose  cycles  are  short  to 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
organization,  brings  into  view  still  varying 
races  to  inhabit  the  vacancies  left  by  the  ear- 
lier existences.  As  a  general  rule,  each  suc- 
ceeding kind  is  more  complex  than  the  last  ; 
and  some,  that  when  first  obseived  are  so 
minute,  that  were  a  tube  of  no  greater  dimen- 
sions than  a  human  hair  placed  in  their  little 
sea,  scores  might  enter  it  abreast,  dive,  swim, 
and  disport  therein,  as  the  fish  in  a  river  with- 
out lack  of  room,  toward  the  conclusion  of 
their  lives  appear  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
and  pursue  their  tinier  companions  with  a  vo- 
racity unexampled  among  the  larger  creatures 
of  the  globe.  Some  of  these  insects  resemble 
a  bell-pear  in  shape,  but  with  the  end  curved 


round  so  as  to  show  but  one  indented  side; 
and  although  they  frequently  change  their 
mode  of  swimming,  or  rather  gliding,  for  no 
organs  of  locomotion  are  visible,  yet  they  affect 
having  this  indentation  mostly  on  the  left  side, 
reversed  of  course  in  appearance,  by  the  mi- 
croscope. 

They  have  also  the  capacity  of  changing 
their  form,  and  by  rapid  transitions  become 
tubular,  pear-shaped,  elliptical,  or  spherical,  as 
suits  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  without 
any  inconvenience,  for  ihey  appear  to  be  des- 
titute of  the  usual  organs  of  sense,  and  move 
with  equal  ease  either  extremity  forward,  or 
content  themselves  with  a  revolution  by  which 
they  fulfil  the  great  law  of  their  being,  before 
alluded  to,  without  leaving  a  spot  they  are 
partial  to.  One  species  of  animalcule,  and 
the  largest  I  have  observed,  is  of  an  oval  form 
with  various  markings  and  shades,  which  I 
concluded  were  the  outlines  of  the  internal 
viscera,  and  exhibits  around  its  whole  circum- 
ference, a  rank  of  cilia  slightly  curved,  in  in- 
cessant motion,  and  performing  the  different 
offices  of  feet  or  fins,  and  food-collectors. 
When  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  some  secret 
anchor  is  cast,  thus  mooring  the  creature  in  a 
spot  suitable  for  fishing  ;  and  then  commences 
a  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  the  deep  in  a 
manner  feebly  imitated  by  the  busy  sailors  on 
the  cod  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

All  the  nimble  cilia  are  set  in  rapid  vibra- 
tion in  such  direction,  as  to  cause  a  current  of 
the  water  with  all  its  helpless  and  hapless 
freight  of  living  forms  to  flow  to  its  mouth, 
where  those  that  suit  his  appetite  are  entrapped, 
and  the  insignificant  or  distasteful  are  not  only 
permitted  to  go  their  ways,  but  are  hurried 
ofT,  mere  drift,  upon  the  rapid  stream.  No 
laborious  process  is  this;  no  time-taking  ope- 
ration of  the  judgment,  to  discern  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile.  Without  interruption 
the  tide  flows  on,  meeting  as  it  were,  a  net,  in 
which  the  good  are  caught,  while  the  bad  are 
cast  away — one  of  the  good  effects  of  being 
evil,  unless  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  de- 
voured not  well  appreciated  among  men. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  last  class,  which  1 
shall  describe  at  the  present  time,  I  will  allude 
to  a  sort  of  Monoped  as  he  might  be  called, 
who,  destitute  of  the  usual  propellers,  poles 
his  way  along  the  bottom  by  the  aid  of  one  star- 
shaped  foot  at  the  extremity  of  his  tail.  His 
form  is  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  known  as 
the  diamond-shape,  and  is  capable  of  great 
extension  and  contraction,  and  his  general  air, 
destitute  of  the  animation  and  vivacity  that 
make  his  companions  so  interesting,  gives  one 
the  idea  of  a  rag-picker  groping  in  a  badly 
cleaned  gutter,  for  his  especial  articles  of 
trade  ;  or  a  portly  porker,  that  with  an  income 
that  places  it  above  the  necessity  of  labouring 
for  a  living,  still  persists  in  intruding  its  nose 
into  every  puddle  from  the  mere  force  of  habit. 
All  these  species  and  many  more,  possessed 
an  interest  for  the  observer,  enhanced  by  the 
fact,  that  they  were  seen  without  any  previous 
reading  that  should  detract  from  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate an  equal  pleasure  by  a  description 
of  them  with  the  pen,  he  will  inflict  upon  his 
readers  the  perusal  of  as  little  as  possible  be- 


yond a  sketch  of  the  crowning  wonder  of  his 
discoveries. 

Floating  on  the  water,  was  a  small  opaque 
mass,  from  which  extended,  as  they  seemed, 
little  fibrous  roots,  which  were  succeeded  by 
thread-like  branches.  On  these  branches 
grew  a  fruit  resembling  a  raspberry,  except  in 
deficiency  of  colour, — one  upon  a  branch, 
from  12  to  20  on  a  vine.  When  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  berry  leaves  the  parent  stem, 
and  now,  no  longer  a  vegetable,  goes  swim- 
ming about  where  it  lists,  glides  without  re- 
volving, or  revolves  without  progressing,  hav- 
ing apparently  a  centre  of  universal  motion, 
and  seemingly  well  contented  in  its  new  phase 
of  being.  But  alas  I  for  the  inconstancy,  not 
of  their  dispositions,  but  their  natures.  Time 
cuts  the  strongest  threads,  and  a  few  hours 
serve  to  break  the  bond  of  union  that  holds 
the  little  lobes  of  each  fruit  together,  and  sepa- 
rating into  severalty,  the  plant-animal  no 
longer  an  individual  of  stately  progress,  has 
become  an  enterprising  colony  of  rapid  step, 
and  busy  air.  1  conjecture  that  from  these 
last,  after  a  certain  space  of  time,  a  new  vine 
has  its  origin,  and  the  vegeto-animal  transfor- 
mations are  undertaken  anew. 

Hoping  that  I  may  stimulate  inquiry  into 
this  interesting  branch  of  science,  and  assuring 
whomsoever  it  may  concer  n,  that  the  above  is 
fact,  and  not  fancy,  I  conclude.  C. 


Effects  of  Railway  Accidents. — Many  of 
the  railway  accidents  which  are  recorded  arise 
from  the  imprudence  and  rashness  of  the  pas- 
sengers themselves,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  such  accidents  being  the  getting  into 
or  out  of  the  train  while  in  motion,  and  sitting 
or  standing  in  an  improper  place,  attitude,  or 
position.  The  incautious  railway  passenger 
may  derive  a  salutary  lesson  from  the  follow- 
ing table.  He  will  see  from  it  that  two-thirds 
of  the  accidents  resulting  from  imprudence 
are  fatal  to  life,  and  that  nearly  seven  of  every 
ten  such  accidents  arise  from  silting  or  stand- 
ing in  an  improper  or  unusual  place  or  posi- 
tion, or  from  getting  on  or  off  a  train  while  in 
motion.  This  latter  circumstance  should  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against,  for  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  railway  motion  that  the  speed, 
when  not  very  rapid,  always  appears  to  an 
unpractised  passenger  to  be  much  less  than  it 
is.  A  railway  train  moving  at  the  rale  of  a 
rapid  stage-coach  seems  to  go  scarcely  as  fast 
as  a  person  might  walk.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  accidents  occurring  on  rail- 
ways from  causes  which  may  be  avoided  by 
proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  passenger,  is 
taken  from  a  work  on  "  Railway  Economy." 

Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Accidents  produced  by  im- 
prudence of  Passengers. 

Killed.  Injured.  Total. 

Sitting  or  standing  in  improper 
positions, 

Getting-  off  when  train  in  motion, 

Getting  up  when  train  in  motion, 

Jumping  off  to  recover  hat  or  par- 
cel, 

Crossing  the  line  incautiously, 
Getting  out  on  wrong  side, 
Handing  an  article  into  train  in 
motion, 
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THE  TOUCAN. 

These  birds  are  alike  distinguished  for  the 
igularity  of  their  forms  and  the  splendour  of 
si r  plumage,  as  well  as  the  enormous  and 
parently  disproportionate  size  of  their  beaks. 
1  account  of  their  natural  timidity,  and  the 
itude  of  their  haunts,  they  have  been  until 
late  years  but  little  known  to  naturalists. 
This  genus  includes  not  less  than  twenty- 
e  species,  of  which  the  "  white-breasted 
ican"  {ramphastos  Brasiliensis)  is  the 
gest  in  size.  The  bird,  when  full  grown, 
about  twenty-seven  inches  in  length  from 
i  tip  of  its  beak  to  the  extremity  of  its  tail. 

bill  alone  is  full  nine  inches  long,  and  in 
;  live  specimen  is  of  surpassing  delicacy  and 
gance.  This  prodigious  member  is  ex- 
mely  thin  and  cellular,  and  is  much  lighter 
in  its  appearance  would  indicate.  Being 
scular,  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  importance  to 
i  bird  in  giving  an  exliaordinary  develop- 
:nt  to  the  organs  of  smell.  This,  however, 
but  mere  conjecture.  The  plumage  is  of 
shining  black,  while  the  feathers  of  the 
■oat  are  of  the  finest  texure  and  purest 
lite.  The  bill  itself  is  of  vermilion  and  yel- 
v,  beautifully-  blended  together ;  but  these 
endid  tints  fade  shortly  after  the  death  of 
bird.  No  artificial  means  have  as  yet 
in  devised  for  preserving  them.  This  spe- 
s  is  found  abundantly,  at  certain  seasons  of 
i  year,  on  the  island  of  Marajo,  and  is 
gerly  sought  after  by  the  natives,  who  prize 

flesh  for  its  tenderness  and  exquisite  fla- 
ur. 

The  toucans  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon 
it,  but  when  in  a  stale  of  captivity,  they  learn 
eat  flesh  of  all  kinds.  Their  favourite  food 
ihe  assahy  berry,  and  their  method  of  eat- 
;  it  is  very  remarkable.  They  first  seize  the 
it  in  the  extremity  of  their  beak,  and  by  a 
iden  twitch  throw  it  up  several  feet  into  the 
;  as  it  falls  they  catch  it  and  swallow  it 
lire,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  masti- 
ion.  They  confine  themselves  mostly  to 
ty  trees,  and  may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  top- 
>st  branches,  wilh  their  beaks  pointed  direct- 
lowards  the  wind,  thus  by  instinct  overcom- 
;  a  power  which  if  exerted  on  their  broad- 
e,  might  considerably  disturb  their  comfort 
d  equanimity. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  construction  of 
sir  eyes,  as  well  as  the  enormous  size  of 
;ir  beaks,  they  are  not  able  to  discern  ob- 
its well  which  are  immediately  before  them, 
I  their  vision  on  the  side  is  remarkably 
jle.  Unless  the  hunter  is  aware  of  this 
cumstance,  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible 
get  a  shot  at  them. 

They  make  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  old 
es,  which  are  accessible  by  means  of  a 
all  circular  opening  in  front.  The  female 
rs  but  two  eggs,  on  which  she  sits,  and  with 
r  formidable  beak  protruding  from  the  port- 
le  of  her  fortress,  she  is  able  effectually 
repel  all  assailants,  in  the  form  of  mon- 
ys,  serpents,  or  oiher  reptiles,  who  may  be 
posed  to  invade  her  sacred  premises. 


The  just  man  will  flourish  in  spile  of  envy. 


For  "  Tilt  Friend." 

Good  House  Keeping. 

The  careful  housekeeper  may  find  time  for 
relaxation,  but  none  for  idleness.  Something 
almost  continually  requires  attention  either  to 
be  placed  in  proper  order,  or  to  be  kept  clean. 
The  windows,  if  long  neglected,  lose  their 
clearness  from  accumulating  particles,  till  ob- 
jects which  are  complete  and  perfect  in  them- 
selves, viewed  through  them,  appear  obscure 
and  defective.  The  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture and  clothing  require  diligent  care  and 
frequent  inspection,  that  they  may  be  preserv- 
ed in  good  repair,  and  that  the  entire  house 
may  be  kept  wholesome  and  clean  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 

Perhaps  a  cursory  view  of  our  temporal 
habitation,  and  the  industry  requisite  to  keep 
it  in  proper  order,  may  furnish  an  index  to 
the  diligence  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  house  of  the  heart  in  a  good,  whole- 
some and  profitable  condition.  If  through 
carelessness,  and  for  want  of  due  attention  as 
good  housekeepers,  the  dust  and  rubbish  of 
the  earth  should  be  permitted  to  defile  this 
habitation,  and  to  obscure  the  spiritual  vision, 
the  medium  through  which  the  conduct  of 
others  is  viewed,  although  perfectly  right, 
may  cause  it  to  appear  very  wrong  and  defec- 
tive. Here  too,  a  frequent  examination  as 
into  the  most  remote  corner  of  this  dwelling, 
is  indispensable,  that  things  maybe  kept  in 
their  proper  places,  and  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation — that  the  cobwebs  of  neglect  and 
the  irritating  dust  of  temper  may  be  often 
swept  away,  so  that  the  whole  abode  may  be 
preserved  in  a  sanitary  state  ;  and  the  occu. 
pants  consequently  be  kept  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, and  in  a  prosperous  situation  for  the 
management  of  the  best  concerns. 

To  preserve  things  in  good  order  requires 
a  continual  effort,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  diligent  and  incessant  labour,  as 
strength  and  ability  are  afforded  to  enable  us 
to  realize  this  very  desirable  attainment. 
Without  this  concern  and  exercise,  it  will  be 
quite  as  impossible  to  obtain  spiritual  comfort 
and  quietude,  which  is  the  real  substance  of 
all  sublunary  enjoyments,  as  it  would  be  to 
realize  tempoial  gratification  and  satisfaction, 
amid  disorder,  uncleanness  and  dilapidation. 

State  of  New  York. 


Richard  Shacklcton's  Letters. 

To  Mary  Dudley. 

Ballitore,  4th  of  Third  month,  1784. 
I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  have  remained 
so  long  silent  after  the  receipt  of  my  dear 
friend's  very  kind  and  obliging  letter,  but  in- 
disposition and  engagements  at  home  and 
abroad,  combined  to  prevent  my  writing.  I 
was  concerned  to  hear  of  thy  illness  and  con- 
finement;  thou  hast  been  often  ailing,  and  I 
have  often  thought  about  thee.  We  are  vari- 
ously modified  in  our  mental  complexions, 
habits,  and  dispositions,  and  our  common 
Creator  and  Preserver  uses  various  means  in 
correcting,  reforming,  and  preparing  us. 
Sometimes  the  body  is  touched,  sometimes  the 


mind,  and  sometimes  the  outward  substance. 
Our  best  way  at  all  events,  appears  to  me  to 
make  haste  to  get  under  the  shelter  of  the 
wing  of  Omnipotence;  there  contemplating 
and  meditating  that  all  things  good  and  evil 
are  allotted  or  permitted  to  us  by  Infinite  Wis- 
dom, and  resigning  all  to  the  disposal  and  or- 
dering hand  of  our  great  Benefactor  and  best 
Friend,  we  settle  in  a  comfortable  composure 
and  acquiescence  wilh  the  Divine  will.  This 
should  be  our  daily  labour  to  feel  after  and 
witness  the  hiding  of  his  power;  the  day  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  is  not  only  the 
most  acceptable,  but  the  most  convenient  and 
commodious  day  for  this  purpose;  while  afflic- 
tion of  body  and  distress  of  mind  are  suspend- 
ed, we  can  more  readily  get  into  that  stillness 
and  patient  waiting,  in  which  is  experienced 
the  renewing  of  spiritual  strength.  Let  us 
imitate  the  halcyon,  or  whatever  bird  it  is, 
which  is  said  to  build  its  nest  on  the  fluctu- 
ating sea  in  a  calm.  May  thy  temper  of 
mind  and  body  often  witness  this  calm,  and 
thy  nest  (the  dispensation  which  thou  mayst 
be  under,)  be  watched  over  and  guarded  by 
Him  that  rules  the  winds  and  waves  of  this 
tumultuous  life!  I  am  earnestly  solicitous 
that  nothing  should  hurt  thee,  neither  heights 
nor  depths,  things  present  nor  yet  to  come. 
The  cause  which  thou  hast  been  honoured  in 
giving  thy  voice  in  support  of,  is  the  greatest, 
the  noblest,  the  most  interesting  and  important 
that  ever  existed  on  earth,  so  glorious  that 
even  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  it.  Mayst 
thou  be  enabled  to  keep  such  wise  and  dili- 
gent watch  over  thy  vessel,  which  contains  the 
heavenly  treasure,  that  when  thou  drawest  out 
of  it  for  others,  at  the  Master's  bidding,  the 
liquor  may  be  ever  unadulterated,  pure  and 
precious;  this  will  tend  to  the  glory  of  him 
that  has  called  thee  to  bring  forth  much  fruit, 
to  the  edification  of  the  church,  and  to  the  con- 
solidating of  thy  own  peace.  The  door  of 
admission  into  unity  with  the  living  members 
of  the  church  of  Christ  is  by  baptism,  that 
baptism  which  often  repeated  and  continued, 
purges  and  cleanses  the  soul  from  the  spots 
and  defilements  of  the  world,  and  reduces  to 
the  stale  of  a  little  child,  in  which  only  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  received.  Many  are  the  de- 
vices of  the  enemy  to  hurt  and  hinder  the 
Lord's  work  ;  and  if  he  finds  he  cannot  pre- 
vail to  draw  back  wholly  and  palpably  into 
the  world  again,  he  often  endeavours  to  allure 
to  take  up  a  rest  loo  soon,  so  the  inward  man 
in  the  new  creation  is  incomplete,  the  holy 
leaven  has  not  pervaded  the  whole  mass,  the 
cake  has  not  been  turned.    May  it  not  be  so 

with  ,  but  may  she  follow  on  lo  know 

the  Lord,  in  the  progressive  operations  of  his 
Spirit,  and  turning  of  his  hand  upon  her,  that 
if  he  has  been  her  Alpha,  he  may  also  be  her 
Omega,  if  he  has  mercifully  laid  the  founda- 
tion, he  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  the 
topstone  of  her  spiritual  building  ! 

My  wife  and  children  join  me  in  kind  greet- 
ings to  thee  and  thy  husband,  and  all  your 
house.  May  it  be  mercifully  preserved  to  be 
as  the  house  of  Ohed-edom,  where  the  ark  of 
ihe  testimony  rested,  and  in  consequence  the 
Divine  blessing  rested  also!  Whenever  free- 
dom and  convenience  will  unite  to  induce  thee 
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to  give  me  a  line,  1  shall  esteem  it  as  a  parti- 
cular favour,  for  be  assured  thy  correspond- 
ence is  highly  grateful,  as  thy  welfare  is  very 
dear  to  thy  truly 

Affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 

To  Mary  Watson. 
Dullitore,  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1784. 
My  dear  Friend, — 

I  sat  down  with  an  intent  to  write  to  my 
beloved  daughter  M- — ,  but  a  beloved  friend 
interfered  among  my  feelings,  and  1  thought  I 
would  send  thee  a  salutation  of  my  unfeigned 
love.  I  purpose  (if  all  be  well)  to  set  off  to- 
morrow for  Dublin,  in  order  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  seem  a  poor,  tottering  feeble  crea- 
ture ;  but  as  way  has  aforetime  been  made, 
and  I  have  been  helped  along,  so  I  humbly 
rely  on  the  same  ordering  hand  and  protecting 
care:  it  is  well  for  us,  my  beloved  friend,  to 
centre  here,  to  have  Infinite  Wisdom  gracious- 
ly to  condescend  to  direct  us,  and  Omnipotence 
to  help  us  along,  is  certainly  best  and  happiest 
for  us.  Known  to  the  Almighty  are  our  seve- 
ral habits,  dispositions,  and  propensities,  and 
he  best  knows  how  to  modify,  control,  refine, 
and  prepare,  so  as  to  make  us  altogether,  the 
whole  lump,  that  very  thing  which  he  would 
have  us  to  be.  In  that  freedom  of  communi- 
cation which  I  almost  always  feel  with  thee  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  when  there  is  opportunity 
for  it,  I  recollect  that  I  have  often  found  my- 
self disposed  to  mention  the  usefulness,  the 
necessity  of  experiencing  our  spirits  to  be  re- 
duced, and  to  magnify,  if  I  may  so  say,  hu- 
mility of  heart ;  it  appears  still  to  me  to  be  the 
King's  gate  at  which  we  should  reside,  the 
door  of  entrance  at  which  we  should  patiently 
wait.  Wherever  others  may  be  carried  in  the 
rovings  of  their  vain  imaginations,  be  this  thy 
dwelling,  and  assuredly  all  will  be  well.  Re- 
sign thyself  in  nothingness  to  the  creating, 
forming,  squaring  hand  of  the  great  Architect, 
and  I  doubt  not  he  will  build  thee  up  an  holy 
temple  to  his  praise,  a  temple  wherein  the 
daily  sacrifice  will  be  acceptably  offered,  and 
the  incense  of  pure  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
will  joyfully  ascend,  instead  of  mourning  and 
lamentation. 

My  dear  friend,  dearly  farewell, 

R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  102.) 

It  is  not  our  design  to  follow  this  committee 
in  its  labours  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  righteousness  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  The  visits  paid 
by  its  members  to  the  various  subordinate 
meetings,  were  satisfactory  ;  and  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1757,  it 
appears  that  "many  full  testimonies  were 
borne  by  Friends  from  divers  Quarters  of  their 
unity  with  the  service  of  the  committee."  The 
Yearly  Meeting  continued  the  committee,  di- 
recting it  to  "  go  forward  in  this  weighty 
work,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  exaltation  of 
Truth,  and  the  edification  of  the  church, — 


waiting  for  and  depending  on  the  instruction 
of  Divine  Wisdom."  Thomas  Gawthrop  then 
on  a  religious  visit  in  America,  received  per- 
mission of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  accompany 
them  in  the  service. 

Leaving  this  committee  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant concern  to  which  it  had  been  appoint- 
ed,.we  will  now  step  back  in  our  history  to 
the  first  coming  of  the  family  to  America,  and 
to  the  marriage  of  William  Jackson,  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in 
various  documents  and  papers  relative  to  the 
Jackson  settlement  in  Chester  country,  which 
have  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  been 
placed  in  my  hands  within  a  few  days  past. 

Isaac  and  Ann  Jackson  were  friends  in 
good  esteem  in  Ireland,  where,  by  what  they 
could  clear  by  industriously  working  a  rented 
farm,  and  by  his  trade  as  a  weaver  they  main- 
tained reputably  a  large  family.  Their  eldest 
child  Rebecca  had  been  married  in  Ireland  to 
Jeremiah  Starr,  and  with  her  husband  had 
about  the  year  1717  come  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  settled  in  Chester  country.  Their  second 
child  and  oldest  son  Thomas,  as  we  have 
already  said  remained  in  Ireland,  as  did  their 
third  daughter  Alice,  who  was  married  to 
Joseph  Gibson.  The  parents  when  they  in 
obedience  to  what  they  thought  their  duty, 
were  about  preparing  to  leave  their  native 
land  and  many  near  and  dear  relatives,  to  go 
into  a  wilderness,  laid  their  prospect  be- 
fore their  friends  at  home  for  their  judgment 
upon  it.  The  certificate  of  their  Monthly 
Meeting  states,  that  after  "  maturely  consider- 
ing it,  the  meeting  left  them  at  liberty."  It 
also  states  that  they  had  been  members  of  that 
meeting  20  years,  during  which  time  their 
conversation  and  behaviour  had  been  orderly 
and  of  good  report.  They  brought  their  five 
youngest  children,  namely,  William,  Mary, 
James,  John,  and  Isaac,  to  Pennsylvania  with 
them.  William  and  Mary  were  twins.  Wil- 
liam was  nearly  20  years  old  when  the  family 
landed  at  New  Castle,*  on  the  10th  of  Ninth 
month,  1725.  We  have  already  described 
their  finding  their  future  residence, —  the  old 
record  adds,  "  Winter  coming  on,  they  built 
an  house,  and  clearing  land,  prepared  to  raise 
grain."  The  house  they  could  have  put  up  in 
the  few  weeks  before  winter  set  in,  could  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  log  hut,  chunked 
with  wood,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  clay. 
But  what  of  this,  our  happiness  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  elegance  of  our  buildings,  or  the 
style  of  our  furniture.  I  have  heard  one  who 
had  gathered  around  him  after  many  years  of 
hard  toil,  the  comforts  of  a  good  house  well 
furnished,  say,  that  he  and  his  wife  were  never 
more  happy,  than  in  the  log  cabin  they  first 
dwelt  in,  when  they  had  no  table  but  a  board 
across  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  ends  of 
which  passed  between  the  open  logs.  Love 
and  content  made  the  cottage  their  abode,  and 
true  happiness  is  rarely  absent  when  these 
twain  are  together. 

Soon  after  arriving  William  put  up  a  loom, 
by  which  he  supported  the  family,  while  their 

*  They  sailed  from  Dublin  in  the  ship  Sizar,  Cap. 
tain  Jeremiah  Cowman,  commander,  and  hud  a  tedious 
passage. 


first  crops  were  growing.  In  1728,  Alice 
Gibson  came  with  her  husband  Joseph  to 
Pennsylvania,  so  that  Isaac  had  all  his  chil- 
dren around  him  but  Thomas.  Towards  the 
close  of  1729,  James  Miller  and  Katharine  his 
wife,  with  their  five  children,  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia from  Dublin.  Katharine  was  a  minis- 
ter, but  she  had  little  opportunity  of  labouring 
in  the  Gospel  in  this  land,  being  called  away 
by  death  a  few  weeks  after  she  landed.  The 
husband  and  children  settled  in  New  Garden, 
and  an  intimacy  soon  sprung  up  between 
William  Jackson  and  Katharine  Miller,  one  of 
the  children.  The  intimacy  was  productive  of 
true  friendship  and  a  warm  attachment.  They 
were  each  seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
the  righteousness  thereof,  above  anything  else ; 
each  bore  an  irreproachable  character  amongst 
men,  and  they  thought  that  in  the  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence  they  were  designed  to  be 
help-meets  to  each  other  through  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  time.  On  William's  application 
to  her  father,  for  his  consent  to  their  union,  he 
received  a  refusal.  James  could  but  acknow- 
ledge  the  young  weaver  to  be  hopeful  in  a 
religious  sense,  of  good  character,  and  that  he 
and  Katharine  were  suitable  in  age,  and  in 
general  conduct  for  each  other,  but  then  Wil- 
liam was  very  poor,  and  he  thought  that  the 
property  he  could  give  his  daughter  might 
bring  her  a  richer  husband.  The  young  man 
and  woman,  although  they  could  not  dissolve 
the  affectionate  bond  which  united  them  to 
each  other,  gave  proof  of  their  deference  to 
his  feelings,  and  their  attachment  to  the  good 
order  of  our  religious  Society,  by  quietly  and 
patiently  waiting  until  they  had  his  free  con- 
sent to  their  union.  They  started  poor  enough 
in  this  world,  but  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High  was  on  them,  and  they  prospered. 

Soon  after  they  were  married,  a  valuable  I 
Friend  in  a  solid  religious  opportunity  with  | 
them,  was  dipped  into  their  condition,  and  in  i 
a  solemn  and  weighty  manner  told  them,  that  I 
if  they  loved  the  Truth  above  all,  and  obeyed 
its  dictates,  a  blessing  would  attend  them  spi-  I 
ritual ly  and  temporally.  This  prophecy  was  , 
strikingly  fulfilled. 

Isaac  becoming  infirm,  and  being  often  un- 
able to  attend  meeting,  in  1744,  was  released 
from  being  elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  his  son  William  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  The  father  continued  to  decline, 
and  in  1750  was  permitted  in  peace  to  put  off 
the  shackles  of  mortality,  being  about  86 
years  old.  Green  in  old  age,  and  with  hope 
in  his  death,  who  could  have  a  right  to  make 
much  lamentation  over  him?  Yet  human 
nature  will  feel  at  every  such  bereavement. 
Indeed,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  feel  deeply,  and 
to  mourn  truly,  if  submissively,  when  our 
loved  ones  are  taken  from  us, — but  we  have 
no  right  to  afflict  ourselves,  or  to  refuse  to  be  | 
comforted.  | 

When  Mildred  Ratcliffwas  a  child  often 
years  old,  she  dreamed  that  her  mother,  who  % 
was  a  truly  pious  woman,  and  to  whom  the  I 
daughter  was  devotedly  attached,  would  soon  I 
die.  This  dream  made  a  very  powerful  im-  I 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  who  J 
could  do  little  else  for  a  time,  but  watch  her  I 
mother  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  anguish  in 
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her  heart.  The  mother  perceiving  that  some- 
thing affected  the  child,  demanded  what  it 
was.  On  being  told  the  cause,  she  strongly, 
yet  with  great  tenderness,  chid  her,  for  let- 
ting the  prospect  of  parting  with  her,  prey 
so  on  her  mind.  In  a  short  time  the  dream 
was  fulfilled, — the  mother  was  gathered  home 
to  her  heavenly  Father's  rest  in  mercy.  The 
previous  warning,  and  the  past  reproof  of  the 
mother,  did  not  prevent  Mildred  from  grieving 
immoderately  over  her  loss.  She  was  absorb- 
ed in  grief,  and  the  intensity  of  her  feelings 
would  doubtless  have  been  attended  with  se- 
rious disadvantage  to  her,  if  it  had  not  pleas- 
ed the  Lord  to  send  her  a  dream  whereby  she 
was  comforted,  as  well  as  instructed.  She 
thought  her  mother  came  to  her  and  reproved 
her  for  her  selfish  sorrow  in  mourning  so 
deeply  for  her  removal  to  a  happy  stale  of  ex- 
istence, winding  up  with  telling  her  she  was 
now  "as  happy  as  heaven  could  make  her." 
The  dream  revived  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and 
once  more  the  light  of  joy  illumined  her  path. 
It  is  probable  that  she  never  in  after  life,  gave 
way  to  deep  mourning  for  the  dead,  where 
a  cheering  hope  could  be  properly  entertain- 
ed, that  they  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


There  are  few  talents  so  very  inconsider- 
able as  to  be  unalterably  excluded  from  all 
degrees  of  usefulness  ;  and  all  should,  in  life's 
visit,  leave  some  token  of  their  existence. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

"  Freed  and  Escaped  Slaves. — We  find  in 
a  southern  paper,  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  official  sources,  exhibiting  the  number  of 
slaves  who  were  manumitted,  or  escaped  from 
the  Southern  Slates  during  the  year  ending 
June  1st,  1851  : 


States. 

Fugitives. 

Mann. 

Delaware, 

19 

174 

Maryland, 

249 

383 

Virginia, 

89 

211 

North  Carolina, 

57 

2 

South  Carolina, 

14 

2 

Georgia, 

91 

30 

Florida, 

16 

22 

Alabama, 

32 

14 

Mississippi, 

49 

11 

Louisiana, 

76 

96 

Texas, 

33 

5 

Kentucky, 

143 

164 

Tennessee, 

69 

4 

Missouri, 

59 

54 

Arkansas, 

11 

6 

List,  of  Columbia 

7 

6 

Total, 

1013 

1314" 

We  cut  the  foregoing  from  one  of  our  city 
papers.  The  number  of  our  coloured  bre- 
thren who  have  freed  themselves  from  unjust 
bondage,  or  have  been  liberated,  is  much  less 
in  (he  space  of  one  year  than  we  could  wish. 
There  appear  to  be  attempts  to  introduce  the 
reign  of  terror  over  those  who  regard  slavery 


as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  every  man,  let  his  colour  be 
what  it  may,  in  order  to  deter  them  from 
speaking  of  the  antichristian  system  in  terms 
of  abhorrence.  It  would  seem  as  if  many  un- 
der the  pretext  of  supporting  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  would  not  only  defend 
the  slaveholder  in  the  iniquitous  system  of  re- 
ducing a  rational  being  almost  to  the  level  of 
a  brute,  but  would  proscribe  their  fellow  citi- 
zens for  declaring  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to 
be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
Christianity.  But  let  them  beware  how  they 
put  forth  a  hand  to  support  the  degradation  of 
human  beings  whom  Christ  has  purchased  by 
his  blood,  and  to  whom  they  belong  equally 
with  themselves,  remembering  that  a  day  of 
righteous  retribution  is  hastening  upon  all  both 
black  and  white.  There  is  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal whose  decisions  will  not  be  governed  by 
political  expediency,  and  which  cannot  be  de- 
ceived by  any  sophistry,  but  will  judge  every 
one  "out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in 
the  books,  according  to  their  works." 

The  following  decision  confirms  the  idea 
that  those  who  have  been  educated  slavehold- 
ers, rest  their  right  to  enslave  their  fellow 
creatures,  on  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  features,  and  the  curl  of  the 
hair. 

"  The  Circuit  Court  of  Rockingham  county, 
Va.,  last  week,  after  a  trial  that  excited  much 
interest,  decided  that  Amanda  Jane,  who  had 
been  held  as  a  slave  ever  since  her  birth, 
some  twenty-six  years  ago,  was  a  white  wo- 
man, although  her  origin  was  distinctly  traced 
to  a  negress,  who  was  a  slave.  Exceptions 
have  been  taken  to  the  decision  of  the  case, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants.  Amanda's 
mother,  it  was  proved,  was  a  negro  slave,  yet 
the  colour  of  Amanda's  skin,  her  hair,  her 
eves,  her  nose,  her  whole  physical  exterior, 
would  prove  her  to  be  whai  the  jury  have 
made  her — a  white  woman.  She  has  two 
perfectly  white  children." 

Mercenary  men  however,  would  still  hold 
the  white  woman  as  property,  could  the  court 
and  jury  have  been  induced  to  adopt  their 
opinions.  In  what  way  she  is  to  be  remune- 
rated for  eight  years'  services,  now  she  is  to 
be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  slave,  the  account 
does  not  say. 

As  a  comment  on  the  justice  and  good  faith 
of  those  officers,  who  are  always  ready  to  en- 
gage in  slave-catching,  take  the  following. 

"  Another  Rescue  of  a  Fugitive. — At  Otta- 
wa, on  Sunday  week,  two  negroes,  evidently 
strangers,  came  into  the  city  in  a  buggy,  driv- 
ing a  white  horse.  They  inquired  the  way  to 
some  known  place,  and  were  directed  across 
the  river.  They  had,  however,  not  got  far 
from  town,  before  they  were  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  Constable  Skinner,  and  several 
others,  who,  alleging  that  they  were  fugitive 
slaves,  were  about  to  arrest  them,  when  one 
of  them  showed  his  free  papers,  and  was  allow- 
ed to  go  his  way,  but  the  other  was  taken  by 
force,  and  brought  back  to  town,  where  he 
was  placed  on  a  canal  boat  and  started  towards 
La  Salle,  with  a  view  of  being  there  placed  on 
a  steamer  and  conveyed  to  his  master  at  St. 
Louis.    At  Lock  No.  11,  however,  the  negro 


was  taken  from  the  officers,  who  were  some- 
what roughly  handled  by  the  people,  and  the 
boat  went  on  without  him.  In  relation  to  the 
matter  the  Free  Trader  says  : 

M  •  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  fact, 
and  that  is,  that  in  all  their  steps  in  this  trans- 
action, neither  Mr.  Skinner  nor  any  of  his 
abettors,  had  the  first  scrap  of  a  warrant  or 
process  of  law  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  was 
a  plain  piece  of  kidnapping,  and  as  such  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  are  liable  to  be  indicted 
and  punished.'" — Chicago  Democrat. 

The  constable  and  his  comrades  made  a 
false  assertion  respecting  one  of  the  men,  who 
happened  to  have  with  him  evidences  of  his 
being  free  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  other  was  also  free.  Had  they  been 
unable  to  prove  their  freedom,  they  would 
have  been  deemed  lawful  prey,  and  might 
have  been  sold  into  cruel  bondage.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  those  who  possess  a 
just  sense  of  human  rights,  should  view  with 
great  jealousy  every  attempt  to  put  in  force 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  when  they  see  the 
readiness  of  wicked  men  to  kidnap  free  per- 
sons under  cover  of  that  law. 

One  of  our  papers  states  from  the  Connecti- 
cut Courant,  that  the  British  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety has  sent  over  to  this  country  a  person 
"  who  is  to  lecture  us  on  the  duty  of  putting 
down  slavery."  The  Courant  advises  him  to 
attend  to  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  in  his 
own  country  in  the  first  place;  and  then  if  he 
wishes  to  put  down  slavery,  "  to  go  where 
there  are  slaves.  South  Carolina  or  Missis- 
sippi would  be  a  much  better  theatre  for  his 
philanthropic  exertions  than  New  England,  or 
New  York."  We  have  long  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  some  of  the  lecturers  on  abolition 
have  mistaken  the  place  for  their  labours. 
They  make  a  great  noise  where  slavery  does 
not  exist,  and  reason  to  convince  those  of  its 
iniquity  who  are  as  decidedly  opposed  to  it  as 
themselves.  This  gives  the  idea  that  popu- 
larity as  speakers  or  as  the  peculiar  friends  of 
the  oppressed,  is  rather  their  motive  than  a 
true  love  for  the  slave,  and  a  religious  con- 
cern to  discharge  their  duty  in  eradicating 
slavery,  by  convincing  the  slaveholder  of  the 
sinfulness  of  the  system.  Were  they  put 
forth  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  testify 
against  this  stupendous  evil,  we  apprehend 
that  a  part  of  them  at  least  would  be  found 
among  those  who  have  been  educated  in  slave- 
holding,  persuading  them  to  liberate  the  slaves 
from  bondage,  and  themselves  from  the  ac- 
countability for  the  injustice  done  to  them. 
That  some  of  the  slaveholders  are  convinced 
that  it  is  an  unrighteous  act  to  hold  their  fel- 
low beings  in  unconditional  slavery  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  many  have  set  them  free  on 
this  ground  at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

"  Aiding  Slaves  to  Escape. — Otho  Sni- 
der, coloured,  has  been  arrested  at  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  charged  with  aiding  in  the  escape 
of  a  slave  belonging  to  Messrs.  D.  &  G.  Clag- 
get,  of  Washington  county.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  he  has  been  arrested  for  aiding  slaves 
to  escape." 

It  is  not  our  business  to  encourage  the  col- 
oured people  to  elope  from  their  masters,  but 
as  we  should  be  likely  to  leave  the  cruel  bond- 
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age  ourselves,  had  it  been  our  condition,  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  presented,  we  neither 
blame  them  for  freeing  themselves  in  a  peace- 
able way,  nor  those  who  aid  them  to  do  it. 

What  "  running  off"  a  slave  means,  we 
probably  do  not  understand  ;  but  if  it  is  steal- 
ing one,  the  act  cannot  be  justified.  She 
would  be  in  the  same  degraded  condition  with 
the  man  who  steals,  as  with  the  one  who  un- 
justly withholds  her  liberty.  A  late  paper 
says : 

"  Rev.  Calvin  Fairbank  was  examined  in 
Louisville  on  the  17th,  on  a  charge  of  4  run- 
ning off'  a  slave  woman  belonging  to  A.  L. 
Shotwell.  He  was  committed  for  felony,  in 
default  of  $5000  bail." 

The  State  of  Georgia  appears  to  be  opposed 
to  competition  in  slave  trading  in  their  terri- 
tory. What  a  state  of  things  in  a  Christian 
land,  to  be  legislating  on  human  beings  as 
articles  of  merchandize  and  profit ! 

"  Introduction  of  Slaves  into  Georgia. — In 
the  legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the  3d  inst.,  Mr. 
McDougald,  of  Muscogee  county,  presented 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
that  State  for  purposes  of  sale.  The  bill 
passed  a  first  reading." 

Respecting  Babylon  among  whose  merchan- 
dize were  "  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men,"  it  is 
said,  "  in  one  hour  is  she  made  desolate. 
Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy 
apostles  and  prophets;  for  God  hath  avenged 
you  on  her."  Will  not  those  who  make  mer- 
chandize of  men  and  women,  nnd  subject  them 
to  great  degradation  and  cruelty,  be  in  danger 
of  having  the  avenging  hand  of  a  just  Judge 
laid  upon  them  in  the  day  of  final  retribution? 

We  have  another  territory  in  the  States, 
prohibiting  the  poor  negro  from  settling  within 
its  limits.  What  right  has  man  to  drive  his 
fellow  from  the  country,  giving  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations, 
only  has  the  right  to  appoint  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation,  and  we  trust  will  overrule  the 
despotic  power  that  deprives  them  of  their  na- 
tural right. 

"The  law  prohibiting  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  from  coming  in  and  residing  in  Oregon, 
has  been  decided  to  be  constitutional  and  valid, 
by  Chief  Justice  Nelson  of  that  territory,  in  a 
case  brought  before  him  recently.  The  de- 
fendant (coloured)  was  directed  to  leave  the 
territory  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  decree." 

The  colonizing  of  our  coloured  brethren  in 
the  Republic  on  the  African  Coast,  appears  to 
be  steadily  in  progress.  A  late  paper  states, 
that  100  coloured  emigrants  sailed  on  the  1st 
of  hist  month  from  Baltimore  for  Liberia. 
They  ought  to  be  fairly  inlbrmed  before  em- 
barking, of  what  they  will  have  to  contend 
with,  as  regards  climate,  accommodations,  and 
the  difficulties  of  making  a  living.  Their 
hnppiness,  not  our  riddance  of  them,  should 
be  the  motive  and  the  object  in  encouraging 
ihem  to  emigrate  to  that  country.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  indicate  the  enterprising 
spirit  with  which  the  project  is  prosecuted  by 
some  of  our  countrymen. 

"  Liberia. — Letters  from  Liberia,  to  the 
24th  of  Julv,  as  we  learn  fiom  the  Washing- 


ton Intelligencer,  have  been  received  in  this 
country,  giving  accounts  of  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  Republic.  The  prospects  of  the 
new  settlement  of  Bassa  country  were  very  fa- 
vourable. The  harbour,  which  is  to  constitute 
the  seaport  at  that  place,  had  at  length  been 
peaceably  taken  possession  of.  Buildings  were 
in  course  of  erection,  including  a  good  ware- 
house, from  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply 
shipping  with  provisions,  &c.  The  harbour  is 
deep  and  well  protected,  and  vessels  can,  con- 
sequently, discharge  alongside  in  one-fourth 
the  time  occupied  in  landing  cargoes  at  other 
Liberian  towns.  The  place  supplies  excellent 
water.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  a  port  of 
call  for  the  contemplated  screw-steamers  be- 
tween England  and  Fernando  Po." 

"  The  New  Jersey  Colonization  Society 
have  recently  made  a  new  and  valuable  pur- 
chase of  land  in  Africa,  for  colonization  pur- 
poses. It  lies  beyond  the  previous  bounds  of 
the  colony,  interior,  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion from  Cape  Mesurado,  between  the  St. 
John's  and  St.  Paul's  rivers,  and  contains  about 
250  square  miles,  or  100,000  acres.  Its  near- 
est point  is  about  20  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  whole  tract  was  purchased  of  the  natives 
for  the  sum  of  $754,  and  what  is  specially 
gratifying,  is,  that  a  strong  desire  was  express- 
ed by  the  native  kings  and  their  people,  to 
have  the  colony  established  within  their  bor- 
ders, that  they  might  enjoy  the  protection  and 
advantages  of  instruction  which  it  would  afford 
them.  The  site  of  a  town  had  been  selected, 
and  twenty-five  families  of  old  settlers  had 
volunteered  to  commence  the  settlement." 

Should  these  efforts  to  settle  the  coast  with 
persons  whose  habits  are  calculated  to  extend 
improvements  by  agriculture,  the  introduction 
of  mechanics,  and  commerce,  succeed,  it  will 
afford  the  pleasing  hope,  that  through  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  the  African  slave 
trade  will  be  eventually  stopped,  and  the  way 
gradually  opened  for  the  literary  and  scientific 
instruction  of  the  natives,  and  the  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion  among  them.  We  should 
hope  that  all  the  emigrants  are  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  take  with 
them  to  their  new  homes. 


For"Tlie  Friend." 

Is  not  this  very  True  ? 

The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favourite  phantom. — Bryant. 

"A  few  friends  will  go  and  bury  us;  affection  will 
rear  a  stone,  and  plant  a  few  flowers  over  our  grave  ; 
in  a  brief  period  the  little  hillock  will  be  smoothed 
down,  and  the  stone  will  fall,  and  neither  friend  nor 
stranger  will  be  concerned  to  ask  which  one  of  the 
forgotten  millions  of  the  earth  was  buried  there.  Eve- 
ry vestige  that  we  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  will  have 
vanished  away.  All  the  little  memorials  of  our  re- 
membrance— the  lock  of  hair  encased  in  gold,  or  the 
portrait  that  hung  in  our  dwelling,  will  cease  to  have 
the  slightest  interest  to  any  living  being." — D.  News. 

Circumstances  constantly  occur  which  prove 
that  no  real  benefit  arises  from  placing  stones, 
or  monuments,  where  the  remains  of  our 
friends  or  relatives  are  deposited.  Grave- 
yards once  used  by  persons  of  high  respect- 


ability, have  been  abandoned  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  bones  which  had  not  crumbled  into 
dust  have  been  interred  in  another  place,  per- 
haps mingled  promiscuously,  so  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  sculptured  monuments  has  been 
lost.  Thousands  of  excellent  men  and  wo- 
men, rich  and  poor,  have  been  buried  without 
anything  to  point  out  to  surviving  friends 
where  their  dust  lies  ;  and  yet  neither  the  dead 
nor  the  living  have  suffered  any  loss  from  it. 
Millions  of  human  beings  have  been  depo- 
sited in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  dearest 
connections  in  life,  the  learned  and  the  hon- 
ourable, and  the  devoted  Christian,  and  no 
stone  could  be  placed  on  their  graves.  All 
this  shows  of  how  little  value  the  poor  body 
is,  after  the  immortal  spirit  has  fled.  We 
hear  of  no  stone  being  laid  on  Moses's  grave, 
though  no  man  had  been  as  highly  honoured 
in  his  lifetime.  The  Lord  buried  him  proba- 
bly to  prevent  man  from  idolizing  his  remains, 
but  when  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on  the 
Mount,  Moses  and  Elias  were  talking  with 
him.  What  did  it  matter  whether  a  flat  stone 
was  laid  over  the  body  or  not  ?  The  main 
and  only  important  thing  was,  those  holy  men 
were  among  the  saints  in  light,  employed  in 
the  service  of  their  God,  identified  with  their 
Lord  and  Master,  for  which  they  had  been 
prepared  by  obedience  to  his  will,  while  in 
their  tabernacles  of  clay. 

Lazarus  was  a  poor  beggar,  his  body  full  of 
sores;  and  so  low  was  his  condition  in  this 
life,  that  he  was  laid  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  to 
receive  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his  table, 
and  while  theie  the  dogs  licked  his  sores.  It 
came  to  pass  that  both  of  them  died,  and  it  is 
said  the  rich  man  was  buried  ;  possibly  a 
stone  may  have  been  put  on  his  tomb,  with  an 
inscription  consistent  with  his  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  daily  sumptuous  fare.  But  their 
condition  in  the  other  world  eveiy  one  must 
admit,  is  the  only  important  consideration. 
Our  Lord  does  not  allude  to  the  burial  of 
Lazarus,  but  says,  he  "  was  carried  by  angels 
into  Abraham's  bosom."  The  rich  man  also 
died,  and  "  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torment,  and  beheld  Lazarus  afar  off,  in 
Abraham's  bosom."  What  benefit  could  it 
have  been  to  him,  or  to  his  five  brethren  which 
he  left  behind  him,  if  the  church  had  directed 
a  monument  to  be  placed  over  his  corruptible 
body?  It  might  have  gratified  the  pride  of 
survivors  to  think  his  earthly  dignity  required 
it;  but  surely  without  pompous  burial  and 
without  the  stone,  Lazurus's  condition  was 
infinitely  preferable,  for  neither  could  have 
detracted  from,  or  added  to  the  eternal  weight 
of  glory,  which  his  light  afflictions  that  were 
for  a  moment,  had  conti  ibuted,  we  may  believe, 
to  work  for  him.  Decent  burial,  in  safe  and 
proper  enclosures,  is  all  the  true  Christian 
needs  for  his  clay  tabernacle.  "  The  dvst 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

Only  a  Trifle.—11  That  is  right,"  said  I  to 
my  friend  S.,  the  baker,  as  the  sickly-looking 
widow  of  Harry  Watkins  went  out  of  his  shop 
door  with  a  loaf  of  bread  which  he  had  given 
her — "  that's  right  S.  ;  1  am  glad  you  are  help- 
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ing  the  poor  creature,  for  she  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  since  Harry  died,  and  her  own  health 
failed  her. 

"  Hard  enough,  hard  enough  ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  help  her,  though  what  i  give  her  don't 
cost  much — only  a  trifle  /" 

"  How  often  does  she  come?" 

"  Only  three  times  a  week.  I  told  her  to 
come  oftener,  if  she  needed  to,  but  she  says 
three  loaves  are  a  plenty  for  her  and  her  little 
one,  with  what  she  gets  by  sewing." 

"  And  have  you  any  more  such  customers, 
S.  ?" 

"  Only  two  or  three." 

"Only  two  or  three!  Why,  it  must  be 
quite  a  lax  upon  your  profits'?" 

"  O  no,  not  so  much  as  you  suppose  ;  alto- 
gether it  amounts  to  only  a  trifle." 

I  could  not  but  smile  as  my  friend  repeated 
these  words  ;  but  after  I  left  him,  I  fell  to 
thinking  how  much  good  he  is  doing  with 
"  only  a  trifle."  He  supplies  three  or  lour 
families  with  the  bread  they  eat  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  though  the  actual  cost  for  a  year 
shows  but  a  small  sum  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  benefit  conferred  is  by  no  means  a  small 
one.  A  sixpence  to  a  man  who  has  plenty  to 
"  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  to  be  cloth- 
ed," is  nothing,  but  is  something  to  one  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  And  we  know  not  how 
much  good  we  are  doing  when  we  give  "  only 
a  trifle"  to  a  good  object. 


they  have  now  ready  for  market  several  tons 
of  the  article.  It  brings  readily  $70  per  ton, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  rock  at  a  cost  consi- 
derably less  than  one-third  of  that  amount. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  mine  is 
extensive,  and  may  yet  be  worked  on  a  large 
scale. 


A  man's  smiles  should  be  like  fruit  on  a 
high  limb.  People  lightly  value  what  they 
get  without  pain.  If  diamonds  could  be  pick- 
ed up  among  the  pebbles  of  our  brooks,  who 
would  wear  them  as  ornaments? 


Very  few  persons  live  at  present,  but  are 
providing  to  live  at  a  future  time. 


A  readiness  to  take  offence  is  a  sign  of  a 
narrow  mind,  or  a  bad  temper.  The  excuses 
which  people  make  for  noticing  slight  affronts 
will  not  stand  a  moment  before  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  are  brought  to  nought  even  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ;  for  testy  and  tenacious 
persons  are  always  defeating  their  own  ends. 


An  Engineer  to  Trust  your  Life  to. — In 
one  of  the  New  York  Courts  recently,  a  wit- 
ness was  called  who  has  been  running  an  en- 
gine in  the  city  ;  he  swore  that  he  had  been 
an  engineer  for  the  last  eight  years ;  took  up 
the  business  himself ;  was  now  employed  run- 
ning an  engine.  It  appeared  further  that  dur- 
ing these  ei;»ht  years  he  had  been  six  months 
on  Blackwell's  Island  for  drunkenness;  that 
very  recently  he  had  been  confined  in  a  cellar 
for  getting  drunk,  he  did  not  know  how  long  ; 
he  was  told  "  one  day,"  but  could  not  swear 
to  one  day  or  two,  only  as  they  told  him.  In 
summing  up  the  counsel  averred  that  he  was 
shut  up  so  that  he  might  be  sober  when  called 
on  as  a  witness.  If  in  any.peiiod  of  his 
drunkenness  the  boiler  of  the  engine  he  tended 
had  bursted,  there  would,  as  usual,  have  been 
"  nobody  to  blame." — Ledger. 


Plumbago  Mine  in  Maine. — The  Lewis- 
ton  Falls  (Me.)  Journal  states,  that  a  Plum- 
bago mine,  discovered  some  two  years  ago  on 
the  south-western  shore  of  Sabatti's  Pond,  has 
been  recently  opened,  and  the  results  of  the 
operations  thus  far  are  most  satisfactory. 
Some  three  or  four  men  have  been  engaged 
for  somo  time,  with  encouraging  results,  and 
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The  essay  "  The  Society  of  Friends — as  it 
was,  and  as  it  is,"  is  intended  for  our  next 
number. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
a  trial  of  a  person  named  Cashier  Hanway, 
charged  with  the  crime  of  Treason,  has  occur- 
red in  the  Uniled  States  District  Court  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, arising  out  of  events  which  took 
place  at  Christiana,  Lancaster  county,  in  the 
Ninth  month  last,  and  which  we  noticed  at  the 
lime  in  our  paper.  Nearly  all  the  persons 
then  arrested  and  charged  with  the  ciime  of 
Treason,  upwards  of  ioriy  in  number,  have 
been  kept  in  prison,  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this,  the  law  not  admitting  of  bail  being  given 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial  of  C.  Hanway,  he  and  the  other  two 
white  men  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  authorities  in  Lancaster  county,  where 
the  alleged  offence  occurred. 

In  selecting  the  jury  from  the  array,  which 
consisted  of  108  in  number,  summoned  from 
most  of  the  counties  in  this  Stale  composing 
the  Eastern  District,  the  court  authorized  the 
following  questions  lo  be  put  to  each. 

"  1.  Have  you  any  conscientious  scruples 
upon  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  so  that 
you  would  not,  because  you  conscientiously 
could  not,  render  a  verdict  of  guilty — death 
being  the  punishment,  though  the  evidence  re- 
quired such  a  verdict? 

"2.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  any 
opinion  relative  to  the  matter  now  to  be  tried  ? 

"3.  Are  you  sensible  of  any  such  preju- 
dice or  bias,  as  may  affect  your  action  as  a 
juror  ? 

"  4.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused,  or  of  other  persons  alleged  to  have 
participated  with  him  in  the  offence  charged 
against  him  in  the  indictment? 

"5.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  this  case 
which  has  induced  you  to  make  up  your  mind 
as  to  whether  the  offence  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment constitutes  treason  or  not? 

"6.  Have  you  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the.  law  of  the  United  Slates, 


known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  is 
unconstitutional,  so  that  you  cannot  for  that 
reason  convict  a  person  indicted  for  a  forcible 
resistance  thereto,  if  the  facts  alleged  in  the 
indictment  are  proved,  and  the  court  hold  the 
statute  to  be  constitutional  ?" 

Two  days  were  occupied  in  obtaining  twelve 
men  who  answered  sufficiently  satisfactorily 
to  be  empannelled  to  try  the  case. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  brought  out  in  the 
examination  of  the  large  number  of  witnesses, 
and  which  remained  undisputed,  were  as  fol- 
lows.   We  quote  from  the  Judge's  charge. 

"  That  Edward  Gorsuch,  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, was  the  owner  of  certain  slaves,  or  per- 
sons held  to  labour  by  the  laws  of  that  State. 
That  these  slaves  had  escaped  and  fled  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  were  known  to  be  lurking 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Christi- 
ana, in  Sadbury  township,  Lancaster  county. 
That  Edward  Gorsuch  came  to  Philadelphia, 
in  September  last,  and  obtained  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  these  fugitives  from  E.  D.  Ingra- 
ham,  Esq.,  a  Commissioner  of  this  court,  hav- 
ing authority  by  law  to  issue  such  warrants. 
That  these  warrants  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  Henry  H.  Kline,  an  officer  duly  authorized 
to  execute  them. 

"  That  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, about  daylight,  the  officer,  Henry  H. 
Kline,  accompanied  by  Edward  Gorsuch,  his 
son  Dickinson  Gorsuch,  his  nephew  Dr. 
Thos.  Pearce,  his  cousin  J.  M.  Gorsuch,  and 
Nicholas  Hutchins  and  Nathan  Nelson,  citi- 
zens of  Maryland,  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
one  Parker. 

"  That  a  person  who  was  recognised  as  one 
of  the  fugitives  lor  whom  the  warrants  had 
issued,  was  seen  to  come  out  of  the  house. 

"  That  the  fugitive,  on  seeing  the  officer  and 
his  company,  immediately  fled  into  ihe  house, 
up  stairs,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  him. 
That  Mr.  Gorsuch  pursued  him,  followed  by 
the  officer. 

"  That  a  number  of  negroes  were  collected 
up  stairs,  armed  in  various  ways,  and  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  capture  of  the  fugitives. 
That  a  gun  was  fired  by  one  of  them  at  Mr. 
Gorsuch,  and  others  of  his  assistants  were 
struck  with  missiles,  thrown  from  the  upper 
windows.  That  a  pistol  was  then  fired  by 
the  officer,  not  aimed  at  ihe  negioes,  but  ra- 
ther to  frighten  them,  and  let  them  know  their 
assailants  were  armed. 

"That  a  parley  was  then  held  between  the 
parties,  and  the  negroes  informed  that  ihe 
officer  had  legal  process  in  his  hands  for  their 
arrest.  That  the  negroes  demanded  time  for 
the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  offering  terms 
of  surrender,  but  in  reality,  perhaps,  to  gain 
time  for  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  the 
neighbourhood.  That  after  some  lapse  of 
time  the  defendant  arrived  on  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  lime,  or  soon  after,  large  numbers 
of  negroes  began  to  collect  around  with  vari- 
ous weapons  of  offence,  such  as  guns,  clubs, 
scylhes,  and  corn-cutters. 

"That  on  the  arrival  of  these  reinforce- 
ments, the  persons  in  the  house  set  up  a  yell 
of  defiance.  That  the  officer  made  known  his 
character,  and  exhibited  his  writs  to  the  de- 
fendant and  anolher  white  man,  who  had 
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arrived  on  the  ground,  and  demanded  their 
assistance  in  executing  the  warrants,  which 
was  refused.  That  the  officer  deeming  the 
attempt  to  execute  his  writs  in  the  face  of  a 
numerous,  armed,  and  angry  mob  of  negroes, 
hopeless,  made  no  further  attempt  to  do  so, 
being  content  to  escape  with  his  life. 

"  That  the  mob  of  armed  negroes,  now 
amounting  to  near  or  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, immediately  made  an  attack  upon  the 
party  who  attended  the  officer.  Edward  Gor- 
such  was  then  shot  down,  beaten  with  clubs, 
and  murdered  on  the  spot.  His  son,  who 
came  to  his  assistance,  was  shot  and  wound- 
ed, and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 

"  Dr.  Pierce,  the  nephew,  was  surrounded 
and  beaten,  but  escaped  with  his  life. 

"  It  is  in  evidence  also,  and  not  disputed, 
that  on  the  preceding  evening,  notice  had  been 
given  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  a  negro  who 
had  followed  the  officer  from  Philadelphia, 
that  an  arrest  of  the  fugitives  was  intended, 
and  that  the  concourse  and  riot  of  the  morn- 
ing was  evidently  by  preconcert  and  in  con- 
sequence of  such  information." 

We  cannot  undertake  to  recite  the  testi- 
mony given,  but  may  say,  that  the  prosecution 
laboured  to  prove,  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
bination among  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Christiana,  both  white  and 
black,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law, — that  C.  Hanway  had  entered 
into  this  combination,  and  had  repaired  to  the 
place  where  the  conflict  took  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  law  being  enforced  ; 
that  while  there  he  had  refused  to  aid  the  offi- 
cer who  called  on  him  to  assist  in  securing  the 
alleged  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  that  at  his  pre- 
sence and  instigation  the  blacks  took  courage, 
and  commenced  the  murderous  assault  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  party,  and 
the  severe  injury  of  others.  That  he  was 
therefore  guilty,  as  a  principal,  of  treason 
against  the  United  Slates,  according  to  the 
exposition  of  the  law  defining  treason,  given 
by  several  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
heretofore  acted  on. 

On  the  other  hand  witnesses  were  called  to 
prove  that  kidnapping  had  repeatedly  taken 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiana, — 
that  the  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black, 
were  so  outraged  thereby,  that  they  were  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  thereto,  and 
that  it  was  for  this  purpose  they  resorted  to 
the  house  of  Parker,  supposing  the  kidnappers 
were  there, — that  C.  Hanway  went  theie  with- 
out any  preconcert,  and  had  no  connection 
with,  or  control  over  the  negroes, — that  so  far 
from  his  encouraging  their  violence,  he  was 
the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  T.  Pierce,  (the 
nephew  of  the  alleged  owner  of  the  absconding 
slaves,)  who  had  acknowledged  this  on  more 
than  one  occasion, — that  when  required  by  the 
deputy  marshal  to  assist,  he  simply  declined 
taking  part  in  the  business, — that  the  deputy 
marshal  upon  whose  evidence  the  prosecution 
mainly  relied,  was  a  man  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence even  when  under  oath, — and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  one  of  all  the  prison- 
ers having  declared  their  intention  or  wish  to 
resist  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

From  the  Judge's  charge,  which  is  long, 


and  encumbered  with  many  of  his  private 
views,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  law  in 
the  case,  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

"  In  the  present  case  the  defendant,  Castner 
Hanway,  was  present,  as  proved  by  several 
witnesses,  and  not  denied.  But  did  he  come 
to  aid,  abet,  countenance,  or  encourage  the 
rioters?  If  so,  he  was  guilty  of  every  act 
committed  by  any  individual  engaged  in  the 
riot — whether  it  amount  to  felony  or  treason. 

"There  is  no  evidence  of  any  previous  con- 
nection of  the  prisoner  with  this  party,  before 
the  time  the  offence  was  committed — that  he 
had  counselled,  advised,  or  exhorted  the  ne- 
groes to  come  together  with  arms  and  resist 
the  officer  of  the  law,  or  murder  his  assist- 
ants."   

"  His  acts,  his  declarations  and  his  conduct, 
are  fair  subjects  for  your  careful  examination, 
in  order  to  judge  of  his  intentions  or  his  guilty 
complicity  with  those  whose  hands  perpetrated 
the  offence.  If,  as  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  have  argued,  he  countenanced  or  en- 
couraged, aided  or  abetted  the  offenders  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  he  is  equally  guilty 
with  them. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  argued  by  his 
counsel,  he  came  there  without  any  knowledge 
of  what  was  about  to  take  place,  and  took  no 
part  by  encouraging,  countenancing,  or  aiding 
the  perpetrators  of  the  offence — if  he  merely 
stood  neutral  through  fear  of  bodily  harm,  or 
because  he  was  conscientiously  scrupulous 
about  assisting  to  arrest  a  fugitive  from  labour, 
and  therefore  merely  refused  to  interfere  while 
he  did  not  aid  or  encourage  the  offenders  ;  he 
may  not  have  acted  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  ; 
he  may  be  liable  to  punishment  for  such  neu- 
trality, by  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  he  can- 
not be  said  to  be  liable  as  a  principal  in  the 
riot,  murder  and  treason,  committed  by  the 
others  ;  and  much  more  so  if,  as  has  been  ar- 
gued, his  only  interference  was  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  officer  and  his  attendants."  .... 

"The  bill  charges  the  defendant  with 
'  wickedly  and  traitorously  intending  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States  ;'  and  the  jury 
must  find  the  act  or  acts  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  such  intention.  For,  although  the 
prisoner  may  have  been  guilty  of  riot,  robbery, 
murder,  or  any  other  felony,  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty  under  this  bill  of  indictment,  un- 
less you  find  that  he  intended  to  levy  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  that  the  acts 
were  committed  by  himself  and  others  in  pur- 
suance of  some  conspiracy  or  preconcert  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  this  is  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  decision  of  the  jury. 

"  But  in  the  decision-  of  it,  the  jury  should 
regard  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  as 
given  them  by  the  court  as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  '  levying  war.'  "  

"In  the  application  of  these  principles  of 
construction  to  the  case  before  us,  the  jury 
will  observe,  that  the  '  levying  of  war'  against 
the  United  States  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
judged  of  alone  by  the  number  or  array  of 
troops, — but  there  must  be  a  conspiracy  to 
resist  by  force,  and  an  actual  resistance  by 
force  of  arms  or  intimidation  by  numbers. 
This  conspiracy  and  the  insurrection  connect- 
ed with  it  must  be,  to  effect  something  of  a 


public  nature,  to  overthrow  the  government, 
or  to  nullify  some  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  totally  to  hinder  its  execution,  or  compel 

its  repeal."  

"  A  number  of  fugitive  slaves  may  infest  a 
neighbourhood,  and  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  neighbours  in  combining  to  resist  the  cap- 
ture of  any  of  their  number ;  they  may  resist 
with  force  and  arms  their  master  or  the  public 
officer  who  may  come  to  arrest  them  ;  they 
may  murder  and  rob  them  ;  they  are  guilty  of 
felony,  and  liable  to  punishment,  but  not  as 
traitors.  Their  insurrection  is  for  a  private 
object,  and  connected  with  no  public  pur- 
pose." 

"  It  is  true,  that  constructively  they  may  be 
said  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  fugitive 
slave  laws,  but  in  no  other  sense  than  the 
smugglers  resist  the  revenue  laws,  and  the 
anti-renters  the  execution  laws.  Their  insur- 
rection, their  violence,  however  great  their 
numbers  may  be,  so  long  as  it  is  merely  to 
attain  some  personal  or  private  end  of  their 
own,  cannot  be  called  levying  war.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  may  be  classed  with  robbers  by 
moralists,  but  still  the  political  distinction  will 
remain  between  war  and  robbery.  One  is 
public  and  national,  the  other  private  and  per- 
sonal. 

"  Without  desiring  to  invade  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  jury  in  judging  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  court  feel  bound  to  say,  that  they  do 
not  think  the  transaction  with  which  the  pri- 
soner is  charged  with  being  connected,  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  treason,  or  a  levying  of  war. 
Not  because  the  numbers  or  force  was  insuffi- 
cient : — But,  1st,  for  want  of  any  proof  of  pre- 
vious conspiracy  to  make  a  general  and  public 
resistance  to  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

"  2dly.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  per- 
son concerned  in  the  transaction  knew  there 
were  such  acts  of  Congress,  as  those  which 
they  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  resist  by 
force  and  arms,  or  had  any  other  intention 
than  to  protect  one  another  from  what  they 
termed  kidnappers.  (By  which  slang  term 
they  probably  included  not  only  actual  kid- 
nappers, but  all  masters  and  owners  seeking 
to  recapture  their  slaves,  and  the  officers  and 
agents  assisting  therein.") 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
charge,  the  jury  retired,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  returned  with  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty." 

The  Attorney-General  then  entered  nolle 
prosequi  upon  the  other  four  bills  which  had 
been  found  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
discharged. 

The  trial  occupied  the  time  of  the  court 
from  the  25th  of  the  Eleventh  month  until  the 
12th  of  the  Twelfth  month. 

Beside  the  Attorney-General  who  conduct- 
ed the  prosecution,  two  lawyers  were  employed 
by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  one  by  the 
family  of  the  murdered  man. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month, 
Mary  T.  Brown,  widow  of  the  late  John  Brown,  for- 
merly of  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 
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ICE. 

The  following  account  of  Ice,  and  the  man- 
er  of  storing  it,  which  is  taken  from  "  Remi- 
iscences  of  a  Visit  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Summer  of  1850,  written  for  the  British 
''riend,"  will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  many 
if  the  readers  of  "The  Friend." 

The  consumption  of  ice  is  so  great,  in  the 
;itchen,  in  the  butler's  pantry,  and  on  the 
able,  that  the  obtaining  and  supplying  it  not 
mly  form  a  distinct  trade,  furnishing  regular 
iccupation  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  but 
he  ice  itself  has  become  an  important  article 
if  commerce ;  being  transported  by  sea  in 
ast  quantities  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Whilst  the  extreme  cold  of  the  American  win- 
;r  furnishes  this  article  in  great  abundance 
ind  perfection,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sum- 
ner  renders  t he  necessity  for  its  use  propor- 
ionably  great,  and  the  trade  in  ice  has  ac- 
[uired  an  importance  which,  not  long  since, 
vould  have  seemed  impossible.  In  different 
listricts  of  the  country,  large  and  pure  lakes 
lave  almost  the  value  which  in  England 
ittaches  to  mines;  and  companies  with  large 
:apiial  are  formed,  who  purchase  them  as  they 
night  purchase  a  coal  mine,  to  rob  them  peri- 
odically of  their  crystal  treasures. 

The  lake  which  has  for  some  time  been 
nade  use  of  for  the  supply  of  Boston  and  its 
yicinitj'i  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  N.  E. 
)f  the  city,  and  its  proprietors,  with  the  genu- 
ne  Yankee  spirit  of  enterprise,  have,  within 
he  last  few  years,  hit  upon  the  novel  plan  of 
naking  the  product  of  their  mine  an  article  of 
:xporl,  for  the  supply  of  those  regions  where 
he  heat  of  a  tropical  summer  makes  its  cooi- 
ng properties  not  only  acceptable  and  refresh- 
ng,  but  highly  salubrious.  Thousands  of  tons 
>f  this  arctic  crystal  are  now  annually  shipped 
rom  Boston  to  the  East  Indies,  to  the  West 
ndian  archipelago,  and  to  the  continent  of 
south  America.  Not  content  with  these  exten- 
sive fields  of  consumption,  the  indomitable  per- 
severance of  these  Yankee  trespassers  on  the 
lominions  of  King  Frost,  has  induced  them  to 
hrow  their  merchandize  into  the  English  mar- 
.et.  "  The  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company," 
vhohave  taken  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  have 
•reeled  extensive  ice-houscs  in  London  and  at 
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Liverpool ;  and  arranged  for  the  transporta- 
tion to  Great  Britain  ofthousands  of  tons  of  ice. 

One  surprising  circumstance  connected  with 
the  trade,  is  the  fact  that  this  ice,  though  trans- 
ported to  England  in  the  heat  of  summer,  is 
not  reduced  in  bulk.  Those  engaged  in  the 
trade  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
masses  of  ice  are  so  large,  that  they  expose  a 
very  small  surface  to  atmospheric  action  in 
proportion  to  their  weight,  and  therefore  do 
not  suffer  from  exposure  to  it,  as  smaller  and 
thinner  fragments  do  which  are  obtained  in 
our  own  or  other  warmer  climates.  It  is  said 
also,  that  ice  frozen  upon  very  deep  water,  is 
more  hard  and  solid  than  ice  of  the  same 
thickness,  obtained  from  shallow  water;  and 
even  when  an  equal  surface  is  exposed,  melts 
more  slowly. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Wendham  Lake  ice 
does  not  melt  so  quickly  as  that  produced  in 
England.  Its  durability  or  power  of  resisting 
liquefaction  has  been  attributed  by  Sir  Francis 
Head,  in  his  Emigrant,  to  the  intense  cold  of 
the  North  American  winter.  "  People  in  Eng- 
land," says  he,  "  are  prone  to  think  that  ice 
is  ice;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  temperature 
of  32°  Fahrenheit,  that  at  which  water  freezes, 
is  only  the  commencement  of  an  operation 
that  is  almost  infinite  ;  for  after  its  congela- 
tion, water  is  as  competent  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive cold,  as  it  was  when  it  was  fluid.  The 
application  of  cold  to  a  block  of  ice  does  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  heat  applied  beneath  boiling 
water,  cause  what  is  added  at  one  end  to  fly 
out  at  the  other;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
centre  cold  is  added  to  and  retained  by  the 
mass,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  ice  falls 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  until  in  Lower 
Canada  it  occasionally  sinks  to  40°  below 
zero,  or  72°  below  the  temperature  of  ice  just 
congealed.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  if  two 
ice-houses  were  to  be  filled,  the  one  with  Ca- 
nada ice,  and  the  other  with  English  ice,  the 
difference  between  the  quantity  of  cold  stored 
up  in  each  would  be  as  appreciable  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cellar  full  of  gold,  and  a 
cellar  full  of  copper;  that  is  to  say,  a  cubic 
foot  of  Lower  Canada  ice  is  more  valuable, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  contains  more  cold,  than 
a  cubic  foot  of  Upper  Canada  ice,  which  again 
contains  more  cold  than  a  cubic  foot  of  Wen- 
ham  ice,  which  contains  more  cold  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  English  ice;  and  thus,  although 
each  of  these  four  cubic  feet  of  ice  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  shape,  they  each,  as  summer 
approaches,  diminish  in  value  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  each  gradually  lose  a  portion  of  their 
cold,  until,  long  before  the  Lower  Canada  ice 
has  melted,  the  English  ice  has  been  convert- 
ed into  lukewarm  water." 

After  quoting  these  remarks,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  observes,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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where  an  intense  frost  gives  rise  to  a  great 
thickness  of  ice,  permitting  large  cubic  masses 
to  be  obtained  after  the  superficial  and  porous 
ice  has  been  planed  off,  a  great  advantage  is 
afforded  to  the  American  ice-merchant,  and 
the  low  temperature  acquired  by  the  mass 
must  prevent  it  from  melting  so  readily  when 
the  hot  season  comes  on,  since  it  has  first  to 
be  warmed  up  to  32°  Fahrenheit,  before  it  can 
begin  to  melt.  Nevertheless,  each  fragment 
of  ice,  when  removed  from  the  storehouse, 
very  soon  acquires  the  temperature  of  32° 
Fahrenheit;  and  yet,  when  a  lump  of  Wen- 
ham  ice  has  been  brought  to  England,  it  does 
not  melt  by  any  means  so  readily  as  a  similar 
lump  of  common  English  ice.  Mr.  Faraday 
tells  me  that  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  exceedingly 
pure,  being  both  free  from  air-bubbles  and 
from  salts.  The  presence  of  the  first  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  succeed  in  making  a 
lens  of  English  ice,  that  will  concentrate  the 
solar  rays  and  readily  fire  gunpowder ;  where- 
as nothing  is  easier  than  to  perform  this  sin- 
gular feat  of  igniting  a  combustible  body  by 
the  aid  of  a  frozen  mass,  if  Wenham  ice  be 
employed. 

"The  absence  of  salts  conduces  greatly  to 
the  permanence  of  the  ice,  for  where  water  is 
so  frozen  that  the  salts  expelled  are  still  con- 
tained in  air-cavities,  and  cracks,  or  form 
thin  films  between  the  layers  of  the  ice,  these 
entangled  salts  cause  the  ice  to  melt  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  32°,  and  the  liquefied  por- 
tions give  rise  to  streams  and  currents  within 
the  body  of  the  ice,  which  rapidly  carry  heat 
to  the  interior.  The  mass  then  goes  on  thaw- 
ing within  as  well  as  without,  and  at  temper- 
atures below  32°  ;  whereas  pure  and  compact 
Wenham  ice  can  only  thaw  at  32°,  and  only 
on  the  outside  of  the  mass."* 

In  England,  the  collection  of  ice,  even  by 
those  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  is  an  occa- 
sional and  fitful  undertaking;  depending,  both 
as  to  time  and  quantity,  upon  the  accidental 
occurrence  of  severe  frost;  and  when  the  pro- 
cess of  collection  is  carried  on,  it  is  with  very 
few  artificial  aids.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  labour  can  be  regularly  carried  on 
through  the  whole  winter  ;  while  the  adjuncts 
of  machinery  for  cutting  and  storing,  and  of 
steam  for  transporting  it,  are  brought  exten- 
sively into  action.  Some  details  connected 
with  this  trade  as  carried  on  in  America,  the 
process  of  cutting  the  ice  and  storing  it,  may 
prove  somewhat  novel  and  interesting. 


*  The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
aims  at  no  originality  in  these  "  Reminiscences"  of 
his  visit  to  the  United  States,  often  feeling  himself 
much  indebted  to  the  talented  author  quoted  above, 
as  well  as  others  who  have  treated  on  the  subjects  in 
question. 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 
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From  Hie  Presbyterian. 

Cost  of  Religious  Establishments  in  Different 
Countries. 

We  find  in  an  English  paper  the  following 
table,  shoeing  the  expense  of  the  various 
Christian  Churches  in  different  countries  of 
the  world.  The  figures  may,  we  think,  be 
relied  on,  as  offering  at  least  a  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  : 


Jix  pe  hq  j  turc 

Total  Ex- 

Number of 

on  Clergy 

penditure 

Nome  or  Nation. 

Hearers. 

per  million 
of  Hearers. 

in  each 
Nation. 

France 

30,000,000 

$175,000 

$5,250,000 

United  States 

!),60ll,000 

300,000 

2,880,000 

Spain 

1 1 ,000,000 

500,000 

5,500,000 

Portugal 

3,000,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

Hungary — 

Catholics 

400,000 

400,000 

1,600,000 

Calvinists 

1,050,000 

300,000 

315,000 

Lutherans 

560,000 

200,000 

130,000 

Italy 

19,3111,000 

200,000 

3,880,000 

Austria 

19,918,000 

250,000 

4,750,000 

Switzerland 

1,720,000 

250,000 

435,000 

Prussia 

10,536,000 

250,000 

2,635,000 

German  small 

States 

12,763,000 

300,000 

3,825,000 

Holland 

2,000,000 

400,000 

800,000 

Netherlands 

6,000,000 

210,000 

1,260,000 

Denmark 

1,700,000 

350,000 

595,000 

Sweden 

3,400,000 

351,500 

1,140,000 

Russia,  Greek 
Church 

34,000,000 

75,000 

2,550,000 

Russia,  Catho-  , 

lies  and  Lu- 

! 8,000,000 

250,000 

2,000,000 

therans 

Christians  in 

Turkey 

6,000,000 

150,000 

900,000 

South  America 

15,000,000 

150,000 

2,250,000 

Christians  else- 

where 

3,000,000 

250,000 

750,000 

$44,995,000 
6,500,000    7,276,580  47,297,825 


Total  201,728,000 
England  and  i 
Wales  (Ch.  S 
of  Eng.)  J 

Thus  it  appears  that  Church  Expenditures 
are  smallest  in  Russia,  (though  we  distrust  all 
statistics  from  this  country,)  where  the  aver- 
age is  1$  cents  to  each  person  who  goes  to 
church,  and  greatest  in  England,  where  every 
church-goer  pays,  or  has  paid  for  him,  the 
enormous  average  of  $7.27  a  year,  and  where 
the  aggregate  yeaily  outlay  much  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  together. 
Even  in  Italy,  where  priests  are  so  numerous, 
and  churches  so  abundant  and  so  richly  de- 
corated, the  support  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment costs  but  20  cents  a  year  to  each  attend- 
ant on  the  worship.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  171  cents  ;  in  Spain  and  Portugal  50  cents. 
In  Hungary  the  Catholic  worship  costs  40 
cents  a  head,  the  Calvinist  30,  and  the  Lu- 
theran 20.  In  Catholic  Austria  and  Protes- 
tant Prussia  the  cost  is  alike,  25  cents. 

The  reason  why,  in  England,  the  Church 
costs  so  exorbitantly,  must  be  found  in  the 
extravagant  incomes  pocketed  by  the  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  and  other  great  men.  The 
entire  annual  sum  is  $47,297,825  ;  out  of  this, 
twenty-five  Archbishops  and  Bishops  pouch 
$1,485,575,  or  an  average  of  $59,425  a-piece ; 
twenty-eight  Deans  get  $221,250,  or  $7900 
a-piece;  sixty-one  Archdeacons  $225,730,  or 
$3700  a-piece;  twenty-six  Chancellors  $64,- 
220,  or  $2470  a-piece  ;  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen Prebends  and  Canons  $1,400,650,  or 


$2685  a-piece  ;  three  hundred  and  thirty  Pre- 
centors, Succentors,  and  other  members  of 
Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Churches,  (sine- 
cures,) $58,250,  or  $175  each  ;  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  aristocratic  plu- 
ralism, men  who  hold  from  two  to  four  livings, 
but  perhaps  discharge  the  clerical  office  in 
none  of  them,  get  $26,897,150.  or  $9250 
each  ;  and  there  are  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  parochial  clergy  and  cu- 
rates who  receive  $16,445,100,  or  $1920  each 
on  the  average.  They  are,  however,  by  no 
means  paid  on  so  fair  a  principle,  for  there 
are  many  poor  curates  in  the  country  who  re- 
ceive no  more  than  $150,  or  $200  a  year, 
and  discharge  their  duties  in  apostolic  pover- 
ty. This  is  a  matter  of  course,  for  where 
there  are  so  many  great  men  who  shine  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  there  must  be  thousands 
of  poor  ones  that  go  in  rags.  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  Ions  !" 


Happiness  is  often  at  our  side,  and  we  pass 
her  by  ;  Misfortune  is  afar  off,  and  we  rush  to 
meet  her. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  L.  S. 

Dublin,  4th  of  Fifth  month,  1784. 
My  dear  Lydia, — 

I  am  much  obliged  and  gratified  by  thy 
very  kind  epistle.  It  was  more  than  I  ex- 
pected, though  not  more  than  I  desired;  for  1 
love  every  communication  that  comes  from 
thee,  and  thy  communications  were  highly 
acceptable:  they  left  a  relish  on  my  mind 
which  has  strengthened  it,  and  helped  to  sup- 
port it,  during  some  of  the  cloudy  part  of  this 
day.  My  children  are  all  subjects  of  joy  and 
gratitude  to  me  ;  and  thy  accession  to  their 
number  is  a  great  accession  to  my  satisfaction. 
I  pray  that  thou  and  thy  husband  may  be  gra- 
ciously preserved  objects  of  Divine  mercy  and 
favour — that  ye  may  ever  dwell  in  the  lowly 
valley,  where  the  dew  lies  long,  and  there 
gather  the  fresh  manna  in  your  own  vessels, 
little  or  much,  according  to  your  measures  ; 
if  it  be  but  little,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  it 
will  suffice;  no  lack  will  be  experienced. 
They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  will  want  no  good 
thing.  One  grain  of  gold,  is  better  than  a 
great  deal  of  a  baser  metal.  I  am  sensible, 
my  beloved  child,  that  the  God  of  thy  ances- 
tors has  visited  thee  ;  be  thou,  therefore,  hum- 
bled in  soul  before  him,  and  dedicated  and  de- 
voted, in  all  thy  faculties,  to  his  service.  Say 
not  to  the  heavenly  visitation,  'Hitherto  shall 
thou  come,  and  no  further;  and  here  shall 
thy  waves  be  staid.'  But  consign  and  resign 
thyself  to  the  disposal  of  Him  who  knows  best 
what  is  best  for  us,  and  will  best  answer  His 
gracious  purposes  respecting  us.  Our  great 
loss  is,  in  that  we  are  apt  to  be  cutting  and 
carving  for  ourselves  ;  and  so,  taking  ourselves 
out  of  the  Creator's  hand,  (who  made  the 
world  out  of  nothing,)  we  become  as  vessels 
marred  upon  the  potter's  wheel.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  parts  of  the  inward  man,  all  its 
texture  and  fabric,  and  features,  would  berijrht 
and  good,  and  proper,  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 


ness conspicuous,  if  we  left  ourselves  to  be 
fashioned  entirely  according  to  the  Divine  will. 

I  am  called  to  supper.  I  leave  thee  with  a 
degree  of  reluctance  ;  that  is,  I  leave  convers- 
ing with  thee  ;  for  thou  art  much  in  my 
thoughts,  and  near  my  heart. 

I  have  always  much  pleasure  in  subscribing 
myself,  my  dear  Lydia's  affectionate  father. 

R.  S. 

To  Elizabeth  Pike. 
Ballilore,  16th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1784. 

Dear  Friend, — 

Circumstances  must  at  limes  be  submitted 
to,  and  where  the  will  is  good,  He  that  knows 
the  heart  is  pleased  to  accept  of  it  instead  of 
the  deed.  VVe  may  be  debarred  from  assem- 
bling with  our  Friends  by  many  impediments 
and  disappointments  belonging  to  our  state, 
but  if  the  eye  of  the  mind  be  turned  inward, 
and  the  expectation  is  solely  from  the  Source 
of  all  good,  we  shall  not  fail,  I  believe,  of  re- 
ceiving more  or  less  encouragement,  and  food 
convenient  will  be  administered,  in  due  sea- 
son. The  day,  be  sure,  calls  for  diligence, 
and  living  active  members  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, will  have  enough  to  do  in  their  several 
departments;  the  harvest  is  great,  the  field  of 
labour  is  honourable,  and  the  wages  are  glori- 
ous and  everlasting,  so  that  I  rest  in  a  hope 
that  many  of  our  successors  of  the  present 
generation,  will  not  give  their  strength  entirely 
to  the  world,  either  to  the  profits  or  pleasures 
of  it ;  but  considering  the  excellency  and  dig- 
nity of  the  cause,  the  short  term  of  human 
life,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  silent  grave  to 
which  we  hasten,  will  inquire  after  the  Lord 
God  of  i heir  forefathers,  and  nobly  aspire  after 
tho>e  things  which  make  for  their  present  andi 
eternal  peace,  the  know  ledge  of  the  Truth,  and 
the  promotion  of  it  among  men. 

R.  S. 

To  Elizabeth  Pim. 
Ballilore,  19th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1785. 
My  dear  Friend,  — 

Thou  and  I  are  two  poor,  helpless  creatures,- 
who  stand  exceedingly  in  need  of  Divine  help.; 
If  He  who  made  us,  will  be  graciously  pleased  ' 
to  extend  His  merciful  condescending  regard 
and  care  towards  us  ;  if  He  will  take  us  into  i 
the  protection  of  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
under  the  hiding  of  His  power,  we  then  shall) 
live  before  Him  ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  agitated 
by  every  conflict,  as  reeds  shaken  by  the 
wind,  and  even  our  natural  lives,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  become  a  burthen.    But  I 
trust,  my  beloved  friend,  that  He  who  hath 
visited,  and  cultivated,  and  planted,  and  wa- 
tered, and  preserved,  will  continue  to  cast  a 
compassionate  eye  upon  us,  will  support,  and 
direct,  and  open  our  way  before  us.    We  are 
blind  and  ignorant,  but  He  is  perfectly  wise, 
into  whose  hand  we  commit  our  spirits,  to  be 
moulded,  modeled,  rectified,  and  sanctified,  ac- 1 
cording  to  His  will.    Here,  then,  let  us  hold  ; 
let  us  leave  all  to  Him,  who  hath  cared  and  | 
will  care  for  us,  if  we  be  chaste  in  our  love  to  j 
Him,  and  faithful  and  obedient  in  every  jot' 
and  tittle  of  His  law  le&iblv  engraven  on  the 
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blet  of  our  hearts  ;  but  remember,  a  little 
oud  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  us, 
id  unfaithfulness  in  matters  comparatively 
nail,  will  preclude  the  enlivening  warmth, 
id  strengthening  virtue  of  Divine  favour. 

R.  S. 


"Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to 
oderate  our  passions  :  to  temper  our  affec- 
>ns  toward  all  things  below  :  to  be  thankful 
r  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss, 
henever  He  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take 
/ay.  Contentment  in  His  will  is  the  great- 
t  duly  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  reme- 
'  we  can  apply  to  all  our  misfortunes." 


Folly  and  its  Fatal  Consequences. 

An  occurrence  which  recently  transpired 
one  of  our  most  popular  female  seminaries, 
brds  another  and  powerful  warning  to  those 
10  are  indulging  in  the  thoughtless  practice 
attempting  to  frighten  others.  Two  of  the 
ung  ladies  in  the  institution  to  which  we 
ve  referred,  were  engaged  a  few  days  since 
their  own  room,  conversing  upon  the  sci- 
ce  of  anatomy,  in  the  course  of  which  one 
them  proceeded  to  relate  some  experience 
e  had  formerly  acquired  in  a  dissecting 
3m.  Just  as  the  conversation  reached  this 
int,  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  an- 
rer  of  the  inmates  of  the  seminary  entered 
th  slow  and  solemn  tread,  having  a  while 
set  wrapped  about  her  form,  and  her  face 
wdered  to  perfect  whiteness,  her  jet  black 
ir,  eyes  and  brows,  presenting  a  contrast 
ve  a  startling  lividness  to  her  ghost-like 
jntenance.  The  lady  who  was  relating  her 
aerience  as  stated,  is  said  to  be  mentally 
>erior  to  any  of  her  class-mates,  and  noted 
her  strength  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
rvousness  and  absurd  sensibility.  So  sud- 
i,  however,  was  (he  approach  of  the  figure, 
t  at  a  moment  when  her  mind  was  least 
spared  for  anything  associated  with  thoughts 
the  dead,  that  upon  beholding  the  apparition 
5  fell  senseless  to  the  floor,  and  awoke  to 
!  scenes  around  her  only  to  show  her  anx- 
is  aitendants  that  reason  had  fled  its  throne, 
d  left  sad  tokens  of  tin  mental  wreck, 
erything  that  professional  skill  could  sug- 
3t  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  was  tried,  but 
ring  forty-eight  hours  a  few  flitting  mo- 
mts  of  intelligence  was  all  that  offered  hope 
her  afflicted  friends.  At  those  times  she 
)ke  of  familiar  names,  recalling  them  by 
ong  mental  effort,  which  seemed  to  exhaust 
r  shattered  powers,  and  her  reason  a^ain 
ndering,  she  exclaimed,  »  But  I  can't  see  it 
*in  !  Don't  let  me  see  I  it  is  too  horrible  !" 
i  hours  elapsed  before  the  return  of  a  lucid 
erval,  and  the  heart-rending  recurrence  of 
i  paroxysm.  The  young  lady,  whose 
)ughllessness  led  to  such  terrible  mischief, 
spoken  of  as  a  most  amiable  girl,  and  one 
the  warmest  fiiends  of  the  suffeier.  Her 
tress  and  despair  at  the  consequences  of 
t  playful  folly,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
icribed.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed 
it  no  device  of  the  kind  could  be  effectual  in 
jlilening  the  lady  whose  mournful  condition 


we  have  related.  The  sad  consequences  of 
the  error  in  this  case  present  a  warning  to  the 
thoughtless  which  should  not  pass  unheeded. 
At  last  accounts  no  change  was  discoverable 
in  the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,  and  there  is  little  encouragement  to  hope 
(hat  reason  will  ever  resume  its  seat. — New 
York  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Society  of  Friends— as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Lord  saw  meet  to  carry  forward  in  the 
visible  church,  the  Reformation  which  had 
previously  been  begun,  and  which  in  divers 
respects  had  made  considerable  progress. 
There  yet  remained  however,  many  relics  of 
that  dark  night  of  apostacy,  during  which 
most  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name 
had  been  much  settled  in  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies,  instead  of  the  life  and  power  of 
religion.  By  the  secret  working  of  Divine 
Grace  the  hearts  of  many  became  awakened  ; 
desires  were  raised  in  them  after  something 
more  substantial  and  soul-satisfying  than  they 
had  been  receiving  in  their  ceremonial  obser- 
vances. As  they  experienced  their  minds 
turned  from  these  to  the  Divine  gift  in  them- 
selves, they  found  to  their  great  joy  this  to  be 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field  of  the  heart.  Thus  they  came  to  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  this  fundamental  doctiine 
of  primitive  Christianity,  the  immediate  teach- 
ing and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
heart.  This  doctrine,  much  lost  sight  of  in 
the  apostacy,  was  now  opened  unto  them,  and 
they  found  their  experience  therein  to  answer 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  face 
answers  to  face  in  a  glass. 

As  the  early  members  of  our  Society  were 
brought  under  the  teaching  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  true  taber- 
nacle, which  the  Lord  halh  pitched  and  not 
man,  they  were  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  were  favoured  to 
see  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, and  were  gathered  into  a  distinct 
religious  body.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
breaking  forth  of  Gospel  light  in  the  hearts  of 
individuals  of  different  countries,  and  who 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  each  other, 
how  they  were  brought  to  see  eye  to  eve.  In 
their  ministry,  in  their  reasoning  with  their 
opponents,  and  in  their  writings,  they  spake 
the  same  language,  being  in  their  views  sound 
and  scriptural.  So  entirely  were  they  led 
into  oneness  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  various 
important  teslimones  that  were  laid  upon  them 
to  bear,  that  the  conviction  must  press  upon 
us,  "  It  was  the  Lord's  doings  and  is  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes."  Those  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing of  our  religious  Society  were  enabled 
through  the  power  of  Christ  to  hold  up  a 
standard  of  Christian  doctiine,  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  also  by 
their  faithfulness  under  severe  persecution,  to 
show  forth  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  "  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword?    Nay,  in  all  these 


things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord." 

The  testimony  that  this  Society  has  always 
held,  in  relation  to  the  spirituality  of  Christian 
worship,  is  of  great  importance,  being  founded 
upon   an   experimental    knowledge   of  the 
teachings   of  the  Spirit    of   Christ,  which 
opened  to  its  faithful  members  in  the  begin- 
ning the  necessity  of  silent,  patient  waiting 
before  him,  that  in  the  solemn  duty  of  wor- 
shipping God,  the  willings  and  runnings  of  the 
creature  must  be  shut  out,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive ability  to  offer  a  pure  offering  unto  the 
Father,  who  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  The 
Lord  was  with  and  wrought  mightily  for  them, 
raising  up  among  them  a  living  Gospel  minis- 
try, and  bringing  them  to  see  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  system  of  tylhes  with  the  Christian 
dispensation.    As  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
his  coming  in  the  flesh  put  an  end  to  the  Jew- 
ish law,  which  the  apostle  sailh  was  a  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ,  the  payment  of 
tithes  required  by  that  law  was  also  done 
away.    There  being  therefore  no  example  nor 
precept  left  us  for  continuing  this  practice  un- 
der the  Gospel,  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
believed  itself  called  on  to  bear  a  faithful  tes- 
timony against  it.    They  deem  it  derogatory 
to  the  ministry  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  instituted,  which  is  freely  received  from 
him,  and  is  to  be  freely  given,  without  money 
and  without  price  ;  and  he  continues  to  raise 
up  and  appoint  his  own  instruments  as  he  did 
in  the  primitive  church,  when  "  He  gave  some 
apostles  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evan- 
gelists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ."    This  righteous  testimony  is  binding 
upon  every  member  of  our  Society,  not  only 
those  who  are  located  where  distraints  for 
tithes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  claims  are  an- 
nually made,  but  also  upon  those  who  are 
situated  in  a  land  of  greater  freedom,  yet 
where  the  system  of  a  hireling  ministry  is 
upheld    by   most    religious    professors.  By 
attending  places  of  worship  where  such  a 
ministry  is  recognized,  which  is  in  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  man,  we  sanction  a  system  that 
derogates  from  the  office  of  Christ,  and  ex- 
poses those  who  attend,  to  the  liability  of  being 
participants  in  the  performance  of  lites  and 
ceremonies  which  are  entirely  unsanctioned 
by  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.    Our  safety  and 
growth  in  the  Truth  much  depends  upon  keep- 
ing to  our  religious  meetings,  and  to  our  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  in  all  respects,  that  the 
language  may  be  applicable  to  us  which  was 
uttered  respecting  Israel  formerly  :  "  What 
people  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Israel,  favoured  of 
the  Lord."    Many  who  travail  in  spirit  for  the 
settlement  and  welfare  of  our  beloved  Society, 
feel  very  tenderly  for  our  dear  young  people, 
desiring  that  they  may  be  preserved  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
principles  of  their  religious  profession,  check- 
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ing  the  disposition  to  frequent  the  meetings  of 
others,  and  to  be  brought,  through  submission 
to  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  into  a  living  ex- 
perience of  that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and 
in  Truth.  Supporting  our  plain  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  plain  way  of  preaching  and  worship- 
ping, and  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  they  will  in  his  own  time  be  prepar- 
ed for  service  in  the  church. 

But  on  the  part  of  many  among  us  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a  disposition  appa- 
rent, to  forsake  the  Fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  to  hew  out  to  themselves  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  Many  have 
become  rich  and  full,  and  being  exempt  from 
outward  suffering  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  liberty,  have  become  ashamed  of  our 
plain  profession.  The  unsophisticated  views 
of  George  Fox  and  his  fellow  labourers,  are 
deemed  by  these  too  harsh  and  uncouth  for 
this  refined  age ;  and  they  would  modify  them 
so  as  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  views  of 
other  professing  Christians,  and  consequently 
be  less  of  a  cross  for  us  to  maintain  them 
before  the  world. 

The  disposition  to  let  fall  some  of  our  Chris- 
tian testimonies,  has  caused  much  suffering  to 
many  of  Zion's  watchmen,  who  cannot  hold 
their  peace,  until  the  light  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp 
that  burneth.  Neither  can  these  give  up  con- 
tending, in  a  right  spirit,  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered  to  the  saints,  any  more  than  our  early 
Friends  could  yield  to  the  wishes  of  their  per- 
secutors, and  let  fall  the  precious  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  as  revealed  unto  them. 

O  that  the  members  of  our  beloved  Society 
might,  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man,  return 
unto  the  Lord,  who  for  our  stiff-neckedness 
and  backsliding,  is  grieved  ;  and  his  language 
through  his  servant  in  olden  time  is  applicable 
to  us,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up  Ephraim  ; 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee  Israel  ;  how  shall  1 
make  thee  as  Admah  and  set  thee  as  Zeboim." 
It  still  is  his  will,  we  believe,  to  gather  us  back 
again  to  the  ancient  banner,  that  the  yoke  of 
the  enemy  should  be  destroyed  because  of  the 
anointing;  then  might  the  children  of  Zion 
again  rejoice  as  when  the  ark  of  God  was 
brought  to  the  house  of  Obededom,  when 
David  danced  before  it  and  Israel  shouted  for 

joy- 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Go  and  Do  thou  Likewise, 

I  am  occasionally  gratified  in  reading  in 
"  The  Friend,"  communications  from  those 
who  live  remote  from  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion ;  and  from  the  cheering  effects  produced 
on  my  mind,  I  am  forcibly  struck  with  the 
language,  Do  thou  likewise;  and  although  it 
is  little  that  we  can  do  one  for  another,  yet 
that  little  may  be  comparable  to  the  iron  that 
sharpeneth  iron,  and  thus  mutual  strength  and 
encouragement  be  realized.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  greatly  needed  in  the  present  day, 
and  the  present  state  of  our  religious  Society, 
when  the  enemy  seems  ready  to  rally  all  his 
forces,  and  make  his  attack  both  on  the  front 
and  on  the  rear  guard.    Although  it  is  of  the 


greatest  importance  that  we  individually  know 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  to  be  spiritual 
and  mighty  (only)  through  God,  yet  we  may 
stir  one  another  up  by  way  of  remembrance, 
to  look  to  the  rock  from  whence  we  were  hewn, 
and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  we 
were  digged.  And  by  keeping  in  remem- 
brance the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
which  does  not  permit  the  true  Quaker  in  the 
present  day,  to  deviate  from  the  doctrines  or  tes- 
timonies held  by  our  early  Friends,  we  may  be 
enabled  lo  draw  nearer  and  nearer  together  in 
the  love  of  the  same  blessed  Truth,  and  be 
enabled  more  and  more  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing;  hence  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

M.  A. 


Selected. 

"GIVE  TO  HIM  THAT  ASKETH  THEE.*' 

If  the  poor  man  pass  thy  door, 
Give  him  of  thy  bounteous  store; 
Give  him  food,  if  not  of  gold, 
Give  him  shelter  from  the  cold  ; 
Aid  him  his  lone  life  to  live, 
For  'tis  angel-like  to  give. 

Though  worldly  riches  thou  hast  not 

Give  to  him  of  poorer  lot ; 

Think  thou  of  the  "  widow's  mite" — 

In  the  holy  Master's  sight, 

It  was  more  a  thousand  fold, 

Than  the  rich  man's  gift  of  gold. 

Give — it  is  the  better  part, 
Give  to  him,  "  the  poor  in  heart ;" 
Give  of  love  in  large  degree, 
Give  of  hope  and  sympathy  ; 
Cheer  to  them  who  sigh  forlorn, 
Light  to  him  whose  lamp  is  gone. 

Give  the  grey  hair'd  wanderer  room, 
Lead  him  gently  to  the  tomb ; 
Let  him  not  in  friendless  clime, 
Float  adown  the  tide  of  time  ; 
Hear  the  mother's  lonely  call, 
She,  the  dearest  one  of  all. 
Of  thy  kindness  she  hath  need, 
Bind  with  balm  the  bruised  reed  ; 
Give,  and  gifts  above  all  price, 
Shall  be  thine  in  paradise. 


Selected. 

EQUANIMITY. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers  ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same  : 
What  a  fair  seat  has  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ? 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  turmoil? 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood  :  where  honour,  power,  renown, 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth  ;  and  only  seemeth  great 
To  little  minds,  who  do  it  so  esteem. 


All  Christians  are  to  Preach  by  Example. 
— If  you  be  a  holy  people,  you  are  also  a 
royal  priesthood  ;  if  you  be  all  God's  saints, 
you  are  all  God's  priests;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we 
by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation  ;  as  we 
by  our  docrines,  so  you  by  your  lives,  are  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  preach  to  one  another;  and 


therefore  every  particular  man  must  wash  his 
own  feel,  look  that  he  have  pure  feet  ;  that  his 
example  may  preach  to  others ;  for  this  is 
truly  a  regal  priesthood,  not  to  work  upon 
others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we  love 
one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must 
"  wash  one  another's  feet,"  as  he  commanded 
his  apostles  ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  lies  upon 
every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother 
whom  he  sees  trampling  in  foul  ways,  wallow- 
ing in  foul  sins. — Donne. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  109.) 

In  1758,  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
was  released,  and  a  new  one  appointed,  of 
which  William  Jackson  was  not  one.  He  and 
his  Katharine  were  growing  in  religious  ex- 
perience,— and  were  becoming  more  and  more 
serviceable  in  religious  Society.  She  was  an 
overseer,  and  was  at  times  clerk  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting.  They  had  ten  children,  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  They  brought  them  up  | 
carefully,  in  "  plainness,  simplicity,  industry, 
and  the  attendance  of  meetings."  Great  was 
their  care  and  concern  over  them,  and  they 
laboured  by  precept  as  well  as  example  to  lead 
them  in  the  way  of  Truth;  and  whilst  seeking 
to  preserve  them  from  the  contamination  of 
evil  example,  they  were  earnestly  desirous  to 
see  quickened  in  them  a  living  and  spiritual 
sense  of  their  duty.  Animated  by  pure  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  parental  love,  they  sought  to 
counsel  them  in  the  freshness  of  renewed  feel- 
ing, and  not  in  a  formal  manner.  They  pati- 
ently waited  on  the  Master  to  receive  a  proper 
qualification,  and  to  know  the  right  time  to  en-  i 
gage  in  the  labour  of  love  for  the  best  interest 
of  their  children.  Thus  it  was  that  their 
words  became  as  nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place, 
and  as  bread  cast  upon  the  water  which  is  iij 
found  after  many  days. 

When  William  was  about  50  years  of  age, 
he  found  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
him  to  be  so  closely  occupied  at  his  business.  1 
He  had  been  prosperous,  and  his  children 1 
were  now  able  to  do  much  of  the  work  of 
the  farm,  which  necessarily  relieved  him  of1 
the  burden  he  had  willingly  borne  for  years. 
With  a  little  less  bodily  labour  to  perform  than  if 
heretofore,  and  less  mental  exertion  in  man- 
aging matters  on  the  farm,  which  the  boys 
took  on  themselves,  he  found  he  was  growing 
fleshy.    He  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  but  his 
constitution  was  good,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  he  should  live  to  be  a  burden  to  himself 
and  his  friends.    This  he  determined  if  possi- 
ble to  avoid.    He  now  adopted  a  sparing  diet,  J 
seldom  eating  meat,  or  any  food  he  deemed 
strong,  principally  living  on  vegetables,  and 
drinking  nothing  but  water.    Though  abste-  j, 
mious,  he  endeavoured  to  take  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  keep  up  his  strength.    In  addition  I; 
to  his  attention  to  his  diet,  he  went  to  work  in 
earnest.    He  had  still  his  loom,  and  he  kept 
himself  busily  employed  at  it  and  on  his  farm, 1 
until  he  believed  the  tendency  to  increase  in  j 
flesh  had  left  him.    In  after  life  it  was  often 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him,  that  by  the 
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course  he  had  taken,  he  was  kept  spare  in 
person,  and  able  to  help  himself. 

As  age  came  upon  William  and  Katharine, 
infirmities  of  body  attended,  and  they  both 
suffered  much  pain  from  riding.  Katharine 
was  the  more  feeble,  yet  she  still  attended 
meetings  for  worship  ;  and  even  when  her  suf- 
ferings had  been  great  on  the  passage  to  the 
meeting-house, she  seemed  thankful  to  be  there, 
and  "  her  solid,  innocent  countenance,  and 
deportment  therein  were  edifying." 

On  the  23d  of  Second  month,  1781,  she  had 
a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  for  several  hours  lay 
senseless.  As  she  recovered  her  sensibility, 
she  had  fever,  attended  with  much  pain  and 
sickness.  During  the  rapid  decline  that  fol- 
lowed, she  generally  retained  her  mental 
faculties,  and  was  loving  to  her  attendants, 
and  those  who  called  to  see  her.  The  inno- 
cent sweetness  of  disposition  she  manifested, 
made  her  company  pleasant  to  all  who  visited 
her.  She  frequently  expressed  her  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Providence  in  the  dispensa- 
tion allotted  her,  and  her  demeanor  was  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  her  words.  True 
Christian  love  had  been  a  governing  principle 
with  her  through  life,  and  she  advised  her 
children  and  all  about  her  to  live  in  it.  Sus- 
tained by  the  love  of  her  heavenly  Father  she 
looked  tranquilly  towards  the  termination  of 
her  earthly  existence,  saying,  near  her  close, 
"There  is  rest  and  peace  prepared  for  me, 
where  I  shall  sing  hallelujahs  to  the  highest !" 
After  a  pause  she  added,  "  Thy  sweetness, 
O  Lord,  is  great!"  She  deceased  Fourth 
month  2nd,  1781,  in  the  68th  year  of  her 
age. 

During  her  illness,  her  affectionate  husband 
had  waited  on  her  with  an  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion, which  prevented  his  taking  proper  rest 
day  or  night.  This  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  was  for  some  time  after  her  decease  con- 
fined to  his  house.  Yet  he  endeavoured  to 
bear  his  great  loss,  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation. 

He  had  been  honest  and  upright  through 
life.  His  love  of  peace  was  so  great,  that  he 
would  not  go  to  law  even  to  recover  a  just 
claim,  and  by  his  own  desire  and  the  request 
of  others,  he  was  much  employed  in  settling 
differences  and  making  peace  amongst  his 
neighbours.  His  disinterested  conduct,  won 
for  him,  where  he  was  known,  the  appellation 
of"  honest  William  Jackson." 

When  owing  to  increasing  bodily  affliction 
he  could  not  endure  riding,  he  commonly  walk- 
ed the  four  miles  to  New  Garden  meeting- 
house, that  he  might  mingle  with  his  Friends 
in  social  worship.  The  example  of  his  faith- 
fulness herein  was  very  instructive,  as  was 
also  his  wakeful,  solid  sitting  there.  In  meet- 
ings for  discipline  he  was  careful  that  the 
testimonies  of  Truth  should  be  maintained,  yet 
he  was  not  forward  to  speak,  or  to  be  outward- 
ly active  in  the  business  before  Friends. 

On  the  22d  of  the  Tenth  month,  1785,  he 
was  taken  with  a  violent  attack  of  asthma, 
which  for  several  days  and  nights  almost  en- 
tirely prevented  his  sleeping.  On  the  23rd, 
two  of  his  children  having  assisted  him  in  get- 
ting into  bed,  he  said  to  them,  "There  is 
always  something  comes  to  take  us  out  of  the 


world,  and  if  we  are  prepared,  it  is  the  less 
matter."  His  son  William  addressing  him 
said,  "  I  hope  thou  don't  feel  anything  to  the 
contrary."  He  promptly  replied,  "  No  Billy, — 
no;  I  don't.  1  have  a  comfortable  hope  and 
belief  that  all  will  be  well."  Amid  the  suffer- 
ings he  endured,  he  was  favoured  with  much 
patience,  and  had  the  use  of  his  faculties  to 
the  close. 

At  one  time  he  spoke  of  his  outward  affairs, 
and  with  gratitude  referred  to  the  blessing 
which  had  attended  his  labour  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  He  mentioned  his  small  means 
in  beginning  the  world,  and  how  his  substance 
had  increased.  He  then  expressed  a  concern 
for,  and  sympathy  with  several  Friends  who 
were  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  said  he 
had  been  much  exercised,  at  times,  on  account 
of  many,  who  had  been  forward  and  zealous 
in  Society  matters,  and  yet  through  neglect, 
or  by  mismanagement  of  their  outward  affairs, 
had  ministered  cause  of  reproach.  He  con- 
cluded his  observations  with  the  sentiment, 
"It  is  wisdom  not  to  appear  in  show,  more 
than  in  substance,  either  in  our  religious,  or 
temporal  concerns." 

When  David  Garrick  pointed  out  to  Samuel 
Johnson  the  comforts,  the  elegances,  the  luxu- 
ries of  life  which  he  had  gathered  round  him 
at  his  residence,  Johnson  said,  "  Ah  !  Davy  ! 
Davy  !  these  are  the  things  that  make  a  death- 
bed terrible."  Property  acquired  improperly, 
used  luxuriously,  loved  immoderately, — will 
indeed  make  a  death-bed  terrible.  But  pro- 
perty earned  honestly,  received  gratefully, 
used  hospitably,  can  be  enjoyed  thankfully, 
and  left  without  regret  by  the  humble-minded 
Christian.  William  Jackson  felt  no  desire 
to  remain  on  earth  to  enjoy  the  bodily  com- 
forts, which  his  frugality  and  industry,  with 
the  Lord's  blessing  had  made  accessible  to 
him.  He  had  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven, — 
and  was  willing  when  it  should  please  his 
heavenly  Father,  to  leave  all  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  earth  could  afford,  trusting 
through  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  partake  of  a  better  and  an  enduring  inheri- 
tance. 

Poverty  is  no  disgrace, — yet  active  exertion 
for  bettering  our  condition  in  life,  or  at  least 
earning  a  comfortable  livelihood,  is  an  incum- 
bent duty.  Great  care  is  requisite,  however, 
for  the  Christian,  that  he  look  to  the  Master 
for  counsel,  when  planning  ways  for  accumu- 
lating property.  Many  who  have  neglected 
the  proper  waiting  and  watching  unto  prayer, 
for  the  restraining  as  well  as  directing  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  brought  disgrace 
on  themselves,  and  the  principles  which  they 
made  open  profession  of.  Let  the  falls  and 
the  missteps  of  others  be  a  loud  warning  to 
us.  Who  can  read  the  mournful  condemna- 
tion of  that  once  valuable  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Christopher  Wilson,  over  himself  and  his 
fall,  and  not  feel  the  awful  consequences  which 
may  result  from  grasping  after  this  world's 
wealth?  We  may  think  our  plans  feasible — 
we  may  know  our  intention  towards  all  men 
to  be  honest, — yet  if  our  scheme  for  gaining 
money  is  the  result  of  our  own  contriving^, 
and  we  have  not  felt  after  any  sanction  but 
that  of  worldly  wisdom,  we  may  miserably 


fail  of  realizing  profit,  and  may  wrong 
others. 

Well  do  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  hon- 
est-hearted Friend,  telling  of  his  difficulties 
and  trials,  incident  on  an  extension  of  what  had 
been  a  profitable  business,  when  carried  on  in 
moderation.  He  wished  to  accumulate  more, 
not  for  the  sake  of  being  wealthy — not  to  min- 
ister to  his  own  pride, — but  he  thought  he 
should  like  to  be  very  hospitable  towards 
Friends.  Here  was  the  spot  in  which  the 
enemy  deceived  him.  He  enlarged  his  busi- 
ness, as  he  thought,  to  have  the  means  to  enter- 
tain Friends  more  generally, — and  soon  lost 
the  power  of  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
any  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"The  Friend." 

School  Keeping. 

The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  a 
worthy  elder,  contains  good  advice.  It  was 
wiitten  Seventh  month,  1814. 

.  .  .  "  1  am  pleased  that  thou  art  happy  in 
thy  situation,  and  the  useful  employment  of 
school  keeping  ;  be  assured  that  a  high  degree 
of  duty  may  be  fulfilled  in  it,  although  many 
uncomfortable  things  may  occur  with  those 
who  do  the  best  they  can.  Probably  there 
may  be  among  the  scholars  some  original  un- 
toward and  perverse  natures  ;  but  I  believe 
most  of  those  that  prove  so,  are  either  made 
or  increased  in  indocility  by  the  means  of  im- 
proper impressions  being  early  made  upon 
their  minds, and  continually  repeated.  Friends' 
schoolmasters  ought  to  be  as  correct  and  regu- 
lar persons  as  overseers  of  meetings.  Perhaps 
most  of  our  superior  schools  are  kept  by  such  ; 
but  in  many  country  schools  I  have  seen  those 
who  had  but  a  small  share  of  learning,  not 
enough  to  be  sensible  of  their  own  deficien- 
cies ;  and  such  as  were  fit  instruments  to  lead 
others  out  of  the  Society. 

"  A  school  is  an  epitome  of  a  nation,  which 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  large  assemblage  of 
grown  children.  A  fit  and  superior  genius 
is  necessary  to  govern  in  both  cases  ;  which 
too  seldom  happens  in  either.  The  exercise 
of  the  mind  in  good  things  improves  its 
strength,  and  extends  its  limits  of  agreeable 
communication.  The  ignorance  of  the  head 
was  never  a  friend  to  the  virtues  of  the 
heart."  .... 


PUT  AWAY  SORROW. 

BY  OLD  HUMPHREY. 

And  here  am  I,  with  the  white  hair  on  my 
head,  again  taking  up  as  it  were  an  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings,  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of 
cheerfulness.  Great  is  the  influence  of  a 
sunny  spirit  on  all  around  it ;  let  me  hope, 
then,  to  call  forth  your  buoyant  emotions. 

I  can  hardly  expect,  as  a  harpist,  to  set 
your  hearts  dancing  unless  I  strike  up  a  lively 
tune  :  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  do  so.  A 
droney,  humdrum,  discordant  strain  will  nei- 
ther answer  your  purpose  nor  mine.  The 
object  of  my  address,  the  sum  of  my  subject, 
the  buiden  of  my  song  is, — "  Put  away  sor- 
row." 
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I  want  to  sow  this  pithy  sentence  as  a  seed 
in  your  bosoms,  that  it  may  spring  up  and 
bring  forth  fifty  or  a  hundred-fold  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  first  let  me  tell  you  whence  I  obtain- 
ed it.  I  love  to  listen  to  a  tale,  and  I  like  to 
relate  one ;  try  to  go  with  me  in  my  present 
narrative. 

An  hour  ago,  I  was  examining  an  old  box, 
in  search  of  a  few  letters  of  honoured  corres- 
pondents, which  had  been  mislaid,  when  I  put 
my  hand  on  a  small  manuscript  book  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  written  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Its  coarse  yellow 
paper  and  crowded  contents  caught  my  atten- 
tion, and  my  curiosity  was  much  increased 
when  1  found  that  it  was  penned  by  my  great 
grandfather,  an  erudite  and  exemplary  man. 
My  reader  will,  I  feel  sure,  allow  me  to  be  a 
little  circumstantial  in  my  description.  I 
could  not  envy  him  his  feelings  who  would 
deny  me  this  indulgence.  If  the  words,  "Hon- 
our thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,"  are  entitled  to  our  best  re- 
gard, and  if  reverence  for  our  forefathers  be  a 
creditable  Christian  grace,  then  would  it  have 
been  a  reproach  to  me  to  have  unexpectedly 
fallen  on  the  talented  production  of  a  learned 
and  pious  progenitor,  without  selling  a  more 
than  ordinary  value  on  the  treasure. 

The  manuscript  volume  in  question  is  a  sort 
of  vade  mecum,  and  might  almost  be  put  into 
the  waistcoat  pocket  without  inconvenience. 
It  is  ruled  round  the  pages  with  red  ink,  and 
so  close  is  the  writing,  that  though  the  book  is 
little  more  than  five  inches  in  length,  there  are 
three-score  lines  in  some  of  its  pages.  Its  date 
is  that  of  1664,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a 
year  before  the  great  plague,  and  two  years 
before  the  great  fire  of  London.  At  the  time, 
its  author  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  be- 
ing born  in  1638. 

The  volume  which  has  various  monograms 
scribbled  on  its  first  leaf,  is  diversified  in  its 
contents,  being  a  medley  of  many  things. 
First  comes  a  goodly  allotment  of  Logical 
Equivocations,  Fallacies,  and  Contradictions, 
written  in  Latin;  and  afterwards  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  English,  in  the  size  of  a  modern 
silver  threepenny  piece.  Then  follow  a  Per- 
petual Almanac,  a  short  Greek  Grammar,  and 
a  Hebrew  Grammar.  These  are  succeeded 
by  Forms  of  Obligations,  Arbitrations,  Inden- 
tures of  Apprenticeship,  and  Deeds  of  Gift. 

The  next  things  in  order  are — Articles  of 
Agreement,  and  Forms  of  Certificates,  Peti- 
tions, Bills  of  Sale,  Releases,  and  Adjudicated 
Awards,  with  Arithmetic  at  full  length,  Logic, 
Seventy-seven  Pithy  Sayings,  two  hundred 
and  six  Short  Sentences,  and  a  thousand 
Choice  Phrases.  From  among  this  copious 
concentration  of  brief  adages  1  selected  my 
present  motto, — "  Put  away  sorrow." 

You  have,  doubtless,  heard  that  some  of  the 
grains  of  wheat  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
mummy  cases,  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  have,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
after  having  been  committed  to  the  ground  in 
this  country,  sprung  up  into  ears  of  corn.  In 
like  manner,  then,  let  me  sow  in  your  hearts 
the  seed  which  has  been  lying  apparently- 
dead  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  vade  mecum 


of  my  honoured  progenitor,  hoping  for  a  simi- 
lar success. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  be  contented 
when  we  have  all  we  wish  for ;  but  the  lime  to 
play  the  man  is  when  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree 
have  failed,  and  no  herd  is  rernaining  in  the 
stall.  The  patriarch  Job  said,  "  O  that  I  were 
as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God 
preserved  me ;  when  his  candle  shined  upon 
my  head,  and  when,  by  his  light  I  walked 
through  darkness  ;  when  I  washed  my  steps 
with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers 
of  oil." — Job  xxix.  2 — 6.  Had  it  been  thus 
with  him,  it  had  been  easy  to  rejoice.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  intensity  of  Job's  afflictions, 
and  the  great  extent  of  his  losses,  that  we  think 
so  highly  of  his  patience  when  he  says,  "The 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." — Job,  i.  21. 
When  we  read  of  Job,  let  us  try  to  get  good 
from  Job.  My  great  grandfather  was  subject 
to  swoons,  and  had  to  endure  in  his  clerical 
anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  parish 
much  of  trouble  ;  on  this  account  it  did  me  the 
more  good  to  be  able  to  pick  out  of  his  select- 
ed adages  the  encouraging  recommendation, — 
"  Put  away  sorrow." 

Christian  reader  !  whether  it  be  summer  or 
winter  with  you  ;  whether  you  are  up  in  the 
mount,  or  down  in  the  wilderness;  whether 
you  are  desponding  under  fears  of  the  future, 
or  exulting  in  the  hope  set  before  you  ;  if  there 
be  "a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  sun ;  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to 
laush  ;  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance," 
then  surely  you  will  find  a  lime  for  joyousness 
of  spirit.  Accompany  me,  if  you  can,  in  my 
remarks,  that  if  you  are  in  trouble,  sorrow 
may  be  put  away,  and  that  for  a  season  we 
may  rejoice. 

Say  not  and  think  not  that  I  have  no  trou- 
ble, for  we  all  imagine  at  times,  that  we  have 
the  lion's  share,  and  mine  may  be  even  great- 
er than  yours.  However  this  may  be,  let  us 
look  on  the  sunny  side  of  our  posilion,  and 
then,  perhaps,  instead  of  saying  with  fearful 
repining,  "  My  harp  is  tuned  to  mourning, 
and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them  that 
weep,"  (Job  xxx.  31,)  we  shall  be  moved  to 
exclaim  with  hopeful  thankfulness,  "Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life  :  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever." — Psalm  xxiii.  6. 

But  do  you  ask  me,  what  cause  we  have  to 
put  away  sorrow  ?  My  answer  is,  we  have 
abundant  cause.  I  could  assign  a  hundred 
reasons  for  doing  so ;  but  a  few  of  them,  per- 
haps, will  suffice.  VVhat  think  you  of  this  ? — 
"The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." — Rev. 
xix.  6.  This  is  a  glorious  truth  ;  no  wonder 
that  in  the  Bible  it  is  ushered  into  notice 
with  an  "  Alleluia."  Yes!  amid  all  the  seem- 
ing confusion  and  anarchy  that  abounds,  amid 
all  the  sin  and  sorrow  that  pievails,  though 
the  heathen  may  rage,  and  the  people  imagine 
a  vain  thing,  yet  is  the  Christian  safe,  for 
"  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  !" 

Another  reason  why  we  should  put  away 
sorrow  is,  because  "  This  God  is  our  God,  for- 
ever and  ever:  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death."— Psa.  xlviii.  14.  Why,  if  God  be 
our  God,  then  must  he  be  for  us ;  and  if  he  is 


for  us,  it  matters  but  little  who  or  what  may 
be  against  us.  There  seems  to  be  every  rea- 
son for  putting  away  sorrow,  and  none  for  re- 
taining it. 

1  know  it  may  be  objected  that  we  are  sin- 
ners, and  that  God  is  of  too  pure  eyes  to  be- 
hold iniquity,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  pass 
lightly  by  such  a  fearful  position  :  but  "  the 
Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious ;"  listen  to  his 
language, — "  I  have  found  a  ransom  ;"  "  In  a 
little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Re- 
deemer," Isa.  liv.  8 ;  "  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing, and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." — 
1  Tim.  i.  15.  Here  is  cause  enough  to  put 
away  sorrow,  and  to  clash  the  loud  cymbals 
by  way  of  manifesting  joy. 

True  it  is  that  this  is  a  world  of  shadows, 
and  that  in  it  we  must  have  tribulation  ;  but 
however  numerous  and  severe  may  be  our 
trials,  we  shall  not  have  to  endure  them  long. 
"The  time  is  short,"  for  the  longest  life  is 
even  "  a  vapour,  that  appeared  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." — Jas.  iv.  14. 
Why  should  we  be  cast  down,  then,  at  an  evil 
that  is  every  day  becoming  less?  A  Chris- 
tian's sorrow  is  the  dark  avenue  to  a  world  of 
light  and  glory,  and  as  such  should  it  be  re- 
garded by  us  all. 

The  last  reason  I  shall  give  you  is  this: — 
"  There  remaineth  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God," 
Heb.  iv.  9  ;  and  every  Christian  may  say,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  with  regard 
to  the  day  of  judgment,  "  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  his  appearing." — 2  Tim. 
iv.  8. 

These  are  but  a  sprinkling,  when  I  might 
have  given  you  a  shower  of  reasons  for  put- 
ting away  sorrow.  They  may,  haply,  bring 
up  many  others  to  your  remembrance.  It  will 
be  worth  while,  now  the  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore you,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  few  remarks  that  have 
been  made.  We  are  all  given  to  brood  much 
over  our  little  trials,  and  to  ponder  too  little 
on  our  great  mercies: 

Thus  thoughtlessly  we  add  to  trouble, 
And  make,  alas  !  our  sorrows  double. 

If  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  ;  if  he 
is  our  God,  and  will  be  our  Guide  unto  death  ; 
if,  sinners  as  weare,  a  ransom  has  been  found 
for  sin  ;  if  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners;  if  all  our  trials  and  troubles  are 
but  for  a  season  ;  and  if  it  be  a  truth  that  a 
rest  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  in  which 
sorrow  and  sighing  will  be  done  away, — 
ought  we  not  to  rejoice  in  the  day  and  sing  in 
the  night  1  Up,  then,  with  the  timbrel  and 
harp,  and  up  with  our  loudest  song  of  thanks- 
giving. All  that  we  fear  is  passing  away,  and 
all  that  we  hope  and  desire  is  fast  approaching. 
Let  us.  then,  praise  the  Lord  together, 

And  love  him  and  trust  him  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
And  cling  to  his  promise,  and  "put  away  sorrow." 

London  Visiter,  for  Tenth  month,  1851. 
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The  Plague  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  O.  Picayune, 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
plague  at  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  feared 
that  the  negro  traders  will  bring  it  to  Havana  : 

The  year  1851  opened  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable auspices  for  the  Canary  Islands,  their 
increase  in  commerce  and  population  being 
well  known.  The  fine  arts  also  flourished. 
But  the  destiny  which  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  rest  from  the  persecuiion  of  these  Islands, 
which  had  dated  from  the  time  when  they  look 
the  name  of  "  the  Unfortunate,"  again  fell 
upon  them  with  more  fury  than  ever.  Before 
its  terrible  anathema,  commerce  was  para- 
lyzed, the  theatres  were  closed,  consternation 
seized  eveiy  mind,  the  inhabitants  hid  them- 
selves, or  reiired  to  the  country,  and  soon 
stupor,  sadness  and  almost  despair,  replaced 
the  hours  of  felicity  of  those  once  happy 
people. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1851,  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  province  contained  the  following: 
"  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  District  of  Las 
Palmas,  in  the  Canaries,  has  informed  the 
Superior  of  the  Province,  under  date  of  the  5th 
inst.,  that  in  the  barrio  of  San  Jose,  in  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  some  cases  of  epidemic 
cholera  morbus  have  appeared."  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  precautionary  measures  were 
ordered  to  be  taken. 

For  some  months  this  infirmity  had  been 
prevailing  in  the  city  of  Las  Palmas,  display- 
ing itself  in  isolated  cases.  The  faculty, 
through  ignorance  or  malice,  classed  it  as 
malignant  quinsy.  But  the  authorities,  as- 
certaining thiit  many  persons  were  dying,  that 
the  sick  sutvived  but  a  short  time,  and  the 
corpses  showed  black  spots  and  were  horribly 
disfigured,  ordered  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
island,  under  the  strictest  responsibility,  to  de- 
clare the  nature  of  the  epidemic.  Then,  with 
great  terror,  the  announcement  we  have  al- 
luded to  was  received. 

History  does  not  record  anything  so  sad  as 
the  spectacle  which  the  Island  of  Grand  Can- 
ary has  presented,  and  still  presents.  The 
best-directed  pen  attempts  in  vain  to  relate 
such  misfortunes  and  horrors,  and  words  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  depict  their  intensity. 

The  epidemic  now  raged  with  such  fury 
that  the  inhabitants  in  consternation  abandoned 
the  town,  without  caring  for  anything  but 
their  persons,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  even 
forgot  the  ties  of  blood.  Death  surprised  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  flight,  so  that  the  roads 
were  covered  with  corpses,  over  which  not  a 
tear  of  friendship  or  of  filial  or  fraternal  love 
was  shed,  because  terror  had  smothered  every 
sentiment  except  that  of  self-preservation.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  fugitives,  carrying 
with  them  the  fatal  germ,  infected  the  country, 
which  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  horrible 
scenes. 

The  beasts,  abandoned  in  the  city,  perished 
for  want  of  food,  and  the  decomposition  of 
their  bodies,  together  with  that  of  the  human 
corpses  which  remained  unburied  in  the 
Btreets,  vitiated  the  atmosphere  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  any  unfortunate  person  who  might 


return  to  the  city,  fell  dead  almost  as  soon  as 
he  entered  a  house.  However,  this  new  con- 
tretemps was  stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  worthy 
Military  Governor,  and  by  the  humanity  of 
the  second  Alcalde  of  the  Corregidor,  and  va- 
rious young  men,  many  of  whom  fell  victims 
to  their  heroism. 

At  last  the  supposition  was  confirmed  that 
the  epidemic  was  not  the  cholera,  but  the  ter- 
rible plague  of  the  Moors,  it  having  been  as- 
certained that  it  was  introduced  into  the  island 
of  Grand  Canary  by  the  fishing  vessels  which 
frequent  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.  The 
persons  in  the  island  devoted  to  this  traffic, 
numbering  about  1,800  men,  have  almost  all 
perished,  as  there  remain  only  enough  to  man 
a  single  vessel.  According  to  the  declaration 
of  the  masters  of  the  said  vessels,  on  all  the 
western  shores  of  Africa  there  reigns  a  deathly 
pest  which  carries  off  the  inhabitants,  the  mor- 
tality being  so  great  that  the  corpses  are 
strewn  upon  the  earth  in  incredible  numbers, 
and  their  decomposition  augments  the  influence 
of  the  corrupted  atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  the  Commander  General  of  the 
Province  learned  the  abandonment  of  the  city 
of  Las  Palmas,  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  garri- 
son of  the  capital  to  bury  the  dead,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soldiers  were  attacked 
by  the  epidemic  and  died.  In  short,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the  pest,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  stale,  that  in  two  months 
6,000  persons  died  in  the  city  of  Las  Palmas, 
and  16,000  in  the  whole  island.  Up  to  the 
last  dates  the  plague  had  spared  the  towns  of 
Agaele  and  Fejeda. 

The  bishop  is  one  of  the  persons  in  Grand 
Canary,  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  humanity.  This  pre- 
late and  worthy  pastor,  with  a  resignation 
truly  evangelical,  displayed  the  utmost  charity, 
zeal,  and  interest  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
people.  He  was,  and  still  is,  untiring  in  tra- 
versing the  streets,  opening  his  purse,  oflering 
spiritual  consolation,  establishing  a  hospital 
in  his  own  palace,  and  in  administering  to  the 
unhappy  victims  with  his  own  hands.  The 
Brothers  of  Charity  and  the  youths  of  the 
hospicio,  imitating  this  praiseworthy  example, 
lent  all  their  efforts  to  assist  the  afflicted. 

At  the  last  dates,  August  12th,  the  epidemic 
had  abated  considerably  in  the  city,  though  it 
still  raged  in  the  country. 


Parental  Folly. — A  young  woman  of  eigh- 
teen, in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  brought 
up  by  her  parents  in  all  the  gaiety  of  youth  ; 
by  them  encouraged  to  ornament  her  person, 
and  engage  in  every  vain  amusement.  When 
she  was  taken  ill,  three  physicians  were  sent 
for  immediately,  who  pronounced  her  to  be 
near  her  dying  hour.  No  sooner  was  their 
opinion  made  known,  than  she  requested,  as 
a  favour,  that  all  her  gay  companions  might 
be  collected  with  haste.  They  were  soon 
around  her  bed,  when  she  told  them  she  was 
going  to  die  ;  described  the  awful  manner  in 
which  they  had  spent  their  precious  time,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  repentance  before  it  was 
loo  lale,  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  She 


then,  turning  to  her  father  and  mother,  ad" 
dressed  to  them,  in  the  presence  of  her 
acquaintance,  these  heart-rending  words  : — 
"  You  have  been  the  unhappy  instruments  of 
my  being ;  you  fostered  me  in  pride,  and  led 
me  in  the  paths  of  sin  ;  you  never  once  warned 
me  of  my  danger  ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  In 
a  few  hours  you  will  have  to  cover  me  with 
earth  ;  but  remember,  while  you  are  casting 
earth  upon  my  body,  my  soul  will  be  in  hell, 
and  yourselves  the  cause  of  my  misery  !"  She 
soon  after  expired. — Episcopal  Recorder. 


Artificial  Leather. — Art,  guided  by  science, 
has  achieved  another  triumph.  At  Abington, 
Ms.,  there  is  an  establishment  for  manufac- 
turing artificial  leather  : 

"  A  steam  engine  of  six  or  eight  horse- 
power is  erected  for  grinding  up  the  chips  and 
shavings  of  leather  which  are  cut  off  by  the 
shoe  and  boot-makers,  and  which  have  here- 
tofore been  burnt  or  thrown  away.  These  are 
ground  to  a  powder  resembling  coarse  snuff, 
and  this  powder  is  then  mixed  with  certain 
gums  and  other  substances,  so  thoroughly 
that  the  whole  mass  becomes  a  kind  of  melted 
leather.  In  a  short  time  this  dries  a  little, 
and  is  rolled  out  to  the  desired  thickness — per- 
haps one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch.  It  is  now 
quite  solid  and  is  said  to  be  entirely  water- 
proof. On  putting  the  question  whether  it  was 
strong,  the  manufacturer  cut  several  strips  a 
foot  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  which  our 
informant  endeavoured  in  vain  to  break.  This 
new  fashioned  leather  will  make  good  middle 
soles  for  shoes,  and  perhaps  inner  soles;  and 
would  be  very  durable  round  the  shafts  of  a 
carriage,  or  in  any  place  where  mere  chafing 
is  all  the  wear  desired.  It  is  supposed  it  would 
wear  well  as  bands  for  some  kinds  of  machi- 
nery, and  will  doubtless  be  used  for  many 
other  purposes.  A  patent  has  been  secured, 
and  the  article  will  soon  be  in  the  market  and 
in  use. — Portsmouth  [N.  H.)  Journal. 


Uses  of  Money. —  If  a  man  had  eyes,  hands, 
and  feet,  that  he  could  give  to  those  who 
wanted  them;  if  he  should  either  lock  them 
up  in  a  chest,  or  please  himself  with  some  need- 
less or  ridiculous  use  of  them,  instead  of  giv- 
ing  them  to  his  brethren  who  were  blind  and 
lame,  should  we  not  justly  reckon  him  an  in- 
human man?  If  he  should  ralher  choose 
to  amuse  himself  with  furnishing  his  house 
with  these  things  than  to  entitle  himself  to  an 
eternal  reward  by  giving  them  to  those  that 
wanted  eyes  and  hands,  might  we  not  justly 
reckon  him  mad?  Now  money  has  very 
much  the  nature  of  eyes  and  feet:  if  we  lock 
it  up  in  chests,  or  waste  it  in  needless  ex- 
penses upon  ourselves,  while  the  distressed 
want  it  for  their  necessary  uses  ;  if  we  con- 
sume it  in  the  ridiculous  ornaments  of  appa- 
rel, while  others  are  starving  in  nakedness, 
we  are  not  far  from  the  cruelty  of  him  that 
chooses  ralher  to  adorn  his  house  with  hands 
and  eyes  than  to  give  them  to  those  that  want 
them.  If  we  choose  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
such  enjoyments  as  have  no  real  use  in  them, 
and  satisfy  no  real  want,  rather  than  to  obtain 
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an  eternal  reward  by  disposing  of  our  money 
well,  we  are  guilty  of  his  madness  that  chooses 
to  lock  up  eyes  and  hands,  rather  than  to 
make  himself  forever  blessed  by  giving  them 
to  those  that  want  them. — Law's  Call  to 
Christians. 

Lion  Catching  in  South  Africa. — Mr. 
Lemue,  who  formerly  resided  at  Motito,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  Killiharri  country,  assured 
me,  that  the  remarkable  accounts  sometimes 
circulated  as  to  the  people  of  that  part  of  Af- 
rica catching  lions  by  the  tail,  and  of  which, 
I  confess,  I  was  very  incredulous,  were  per- 
fectly true.  He  well  knows  that  the  method 
prevailed,  and  was  certainly  not  uncommon 
among  the  people.  Lions  would  sometimes 
become  extremely  dangerous.  Having  be- 
come accustomed  to  human  flesh,  they  would 
not  willingly  eat  anything  else.  When  a 
neighbourhood  became  infested,  the  men  would 
determine  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  nuisance;  then  forming 
themselves  into  a  band,  they  would  proceed 
in  search  of  their  royal  foe,  and  beard  the  lion 
in  his  lair.  Standing  close  by  one  another, 
the  lion  would  make  his  spring  on  some  one 
of  the  party — every  man,  of  course,  hoping 
he  might  escape  the  attack — when  instantly 
oihers  would  dash  forward  and  seize  his  tail, 
lifting  it  up  close  to  the  body  with  all  their 
might;  thus  not  only  astonishing  the  animal, 
and  absolutely  taking  him  off"  his  guard,  but 
rendering  his  efforts  powerless  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  while  others  closed  in  with  their  spears, 
and  at  once  stabbed  the  monster  through  and 
through. — J.  J.  Freeman's  Tour  in  South 
Africa. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  27,  1851. 


We  have  within  a  short  time  received  assu- 
rances from  several  quarters,  that  "  The 
Friend"  continues  to  be  a  welcome  visiter 
within  the  family  circle,  and  to  maintain  the 
kindly  interest  with  which  it  has  long  been 
regarded  by  its  readers.  Such  testimonials, 
coming  from  the  quarters  they  do,  are  always 
gratifying  and  encouraging. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  in  conducting  a 
Journal  such  as  ours,  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  feel  ourselves  circumscribed,  to  cater  for 
the  diversified  tastes  of  our  numerous  readers  ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Truth,  amid  the  contrariety  of  opinion 
afloat,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  but  that 
some  may  think  we  stop  short  of  the  mark 
aimed  at,  while  others  may  fear  we  may  go  a 
step  further  than  is  needed.  Next  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  right,  is  therefore 
the  satisfaction  received  from  these  evidences 
of  the  approbation  of  our  friends ;  and  for  those 
given,  we  desire  to  make  a  proper  return  by 
renewed  endeavours  to  make  "  The  Friend" 
what  it  was  originally  designed  to  be,  "an 
agreeable  and  instructive  Miscellany,"  that 
shall  convey  into  the  families  of  Friends  no- 
thing but  what  is  calculated  to  improve  and 


expand  the  mind,  while  it  aims  to  awaken 
and  cherish  the  feelings  of  heart-changing 
religion. 

While  we  are  striving  to  effect  this,  for  no 
purpose  of  pecuniary  gain,  we  think  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  urge  upon  our  friends  every- 
where, the  propriety  of  exerting  their  influence 
in  their  respective  meetings  and  neighbour- 
hoods, for  the  increase  of  our  subscription  list. 
We  have  cause  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
support  we  have,  for  more  than  twenty-four 
years  received, and  with  the  warm  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  welfare  of  our  paper,  by  many 
Friends  in  most  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  but 
yet  we  are  convinced  that  a  little  exertion  on 
their  part,  would  materially  aid  the  good  cause 
by  increasing  its  circulation.  We  doubt  not 
there  are  many  young  couples  in  various  lo- 
calities, who  in  setting  out  in  life  have  not  suf- 
ficiently thought  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  weekly  perusal  of  such  a  journal  as 
"  The  Friend,"  and  who,  if  spoken  to  on  the 
subject,  would  willingly  become  oursubscribers. 
We  hope  our  agents,  and  other  of  our  friends 
will  not  omit  to  mention  the  subject  to  such, 
as  well  as  to  others,  and  to  request  their  names 
to  be  added  to  our  list.  A  new  year  is  about 
to  begin,  and  in  the  calculations  for  its  expenses, 
it  will  not  be  likely  to  trench  upon  a  proper 
economy  to  include  the  two  dollars  for  "  The 
Friend." 


ANNUALS. 

The  present  is  the  time  for  Annuals;  large 
numbers  of  which,  with  various  fancy  names, 
are  prepared  for  sale,  under  the  hope,  that  the 
fashion  of  selecting  them  for  presents  at  the 
time  called  Christmas,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
a  New  Year,  will  induce  many  to  become  pur- 
chasers, without  regarding  other  recommen- 
dation than  the  splendour  of  their  binding  or 
the  beauty  of  the  engravings  with  which  they 
are  ornamented.  It  has  become  quite  common 
of  latter  years,  to  have  the  centre-tables  in  the 
parlours  of  Friends  covered  with  these  books, 
and  their  name,  their  gilded  exterior,  and  being 
considered  rather  as  works  of  art,  seem  to  have 
screened  their  literary  contents  from  much  scru- 
tiny or  criticism  :  but  we  think  it  would  be  well 
for  parents,  and  indeed  for  all,  seriously  to  con- 
sider, whether  in  buying,  presenting,  or  receiv- 
ing these  works,  they  are  not  encouraging 
pernicious  publications.  From  the  little  ex- 
amination which  we  have  from  lime  to  time 
made  of  their  contents,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  them,  contain  little 
or  nothing  calculated  to  inform  the  mind  or 
improve  the  taste  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
loaded  with  fiction  of  the  most  mawkish  and 
frivolous  character,  and  often  inculcate  senti- 
ments, altogether  incompatible  with  the  sacred 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  banished  from  the  libraries  of  Friends, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  works  of  real 
worth. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  us, 
by  an  esteemed  friend,  with  a  request  for  its 
publication,  with  which  we  cheerfully  comply. 
While  duly  appreciating  the  value  of  geologi- 
cal science,  and  the  astonishing  facts  that  have 


been  brought  to  light  in  its  prosecution,  we 
are  nevertheless  persuaded,  that  much  false 
theory  and  speculation  have  been  set  afloat 
by  many  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  it,  and  that  time  and  more  mature  investi- 
gation will  finally  prove  that  it  reveals  nothing 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  truths  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  Epoch  of  Creation. —  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine Contrasted  with  the  Geological  Theo- 
ry. By  Eleazer  Lord.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.  1851. 

This  work  maintains  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  against  the 
the  theories  which  the  geologists  deduce  from 
the  appearances  observed  in  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  in  the  excavations  which  have  been 
opened  into  its  interior.  The  author  holds 
that,  the  creation  being  itself  a  miracle,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  epoch  of 
creation  was  precisely  that  stated  by  Moses, 
without  resorting  to  any  freedom  of  interpre- 
tation, in  order  to  reconcile  religion  with 
science ;  it  being  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  was  created  in  its  present  state,  with  all 
its  present  arrangement  of  minerals  and  fos- 
sils, as  to  suppose  that  it  was  created  at  all. 

The  author  shows  much  familiarity  with 
the  works  of  geologists,  and  uses,  with  consi- 
derable skill,  the  weapons  they  have  furnished 
against  each  other. — N.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 


A  SILVER  WATCH 

Was  found  in  the  yard  of  the  Mulberry 
street  meeting-house,  on  Fifth-day,  the  27ih 
ult.  The  owner  can  recover  it,  by  applying 
at  the  bookstore,  No.  66  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1851,  after 
a  short  illness,  Isaac  Roberts,  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting-,  New  Jersey,  aged  77  years.  It 
may  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend,  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  Truth,  and  faithful  in  his  adherence  to  the  Christian 
testimonies  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  upheld  by 
our  religious  Society,  and  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Sarah 

Nicholson,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  This  dear 
Friend  lived  and  died  a  consistent  member  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  holding  its  doctrines  and  peculiar  tes- 
timonies with  much  steadfastness  throughout  a  long 
and  useful  life.  Long  a  beloved  elder  of  Haddonfield 
Particular  Meeting,  her  loss  will  be  felt  by  her  sur- 
viving friends  as  truly  great.  Early  in  life  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for  the  call  of 
her  Lord,  and  giving  heed  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  was  made  useful  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  became  an  able  counsellor  to  inquirers 
seeking  the  best  things.  She  endured  a  long  indispo- 
sition with  a  degree  of  quietness  and  resignation  con- 
soling  to  her  friends,  believing  as  they  do  that  her 
Master's  work  was  done,  and  she  admitted  into  that 
blessed  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous  and  redeemed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

,  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age, 
Margaret  Gregory,  a  useful  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  for  the  Western  District.  Having  experi- 
enced the  necessary  previous  baptisms,  death  to  her 
had  no  terrors.  A  short  time  before  her  decease  she 
expressed  to  a  friend,  that  she  felt  no  condemnation — 
all  was  peace. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 

ICE. 

(Concluded  from  page  113  ) 

Wenham  Lake,  it  may  be  premised,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  occupies  a  very  ele- 
vated position,  and  lies  embosomed  in  hills  of 
majestic  height,  and  bold  rugged  character. 
It  receives  no  mud  from  any  stream  flowing 
into  it,  for  it  has  no  inlet  whatever,  being  fed 
solely  by  springs  which  issue  from  the  rocks 
at  its  botlom.  The  outlet  is  a  small  brook  of 
transparent  water  at  the  lower  extremity.  On 
the  verge  of  the  lake  is  the  Ice  Company's 
storehouse,  occupying  an  area  of  100  feet 
square,  and  capable  of  storing,  it  is  said, 
20,000  tons  of  ice.  This  house  is  built  of 
wood,  with  double  walls,  two  feet  apart,  all 
around,  the  space  between  being  filled  with 
sawdust ;  thus  interposing  a  medium  that  is  a 
nonconductor  of  heat,  between  the  ice  and  the 
external  air;  while  tan  is  heaped  up  for  the 
same  purpose  on  the  outside.  Being  thus  se- 
cured, the  ice  is  unaffecled  by  any  condition 
or  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
can  be  preserved  without  waste  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

The  work  of  cutting  and  storing  the  ice  is 
carried  on  every  winter.  The  machinery 
employed  for  these  purposes,  worked  by  men 
and  horses,  is  very  curious,  and  was  invented 
for  the  express  purpose.  From  the  time  the 
ice  first  forms,  il  is  carefully  swept  and  kept 
free  from  snow,  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  be 
cut,  which  process  does  not  commence  until  it 
is  at  least  a  foot  thick.  A  surface  of  some 
two  acres  is  then  selected,  which  at  that  thick- 
ness will  furnish  about  2000  tons,  and  a 
straight  line  is  then  drawn  through  its  centre, 
from  side  to  side,  each  way.  A  small  hand- 
plough  is  pushed  along  one  of  these  lines, 
until  the  groove  is  three  inches  deep,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  when  the  "  mark- 
er" is  introduced.  This  implement  is  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  makes  two  new  grooves, 
parallel  with  the  first,  twenty-one  inches  apart; 
the  guage  remaining  in  the  original  groove. 
The  marker  is  then  moved  to  the  outside 
groove,  and  makes  two  more.  Having  drawn 
these  lines  over  the  whole  surface  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  same  process  is  repeated  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  marking  nil  the  ice  out  into 
squares  of  twenty-one  inches.    In  the  mean- 


time, the  "  plough,"  drawn  by  a  single  horse, 
is  following  in  these  grooves,  cutting  the  ice 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  One  entire  range  of 
blocks  is  then  sawn  out,  and  the  remainder 
are  split  off  towards  the  opening  thus  made, 
with  an  iron  bar.  This  bar  is  shaped  like  a 
spade,  and  is  of  a  wedge-like  form.  When  it 
is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  splits  off; 
a  very  slight  blow  being  sufficient  to  produce 
that  effect,  especially  in  very  cold  weather. 
The  labour  of  "splitting"  is  slight  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. "  Platforms,"  or  low  tables  of 
frame-work,  are  placed  near  the  opening  made 
in  the  ice,  with  iron  slides  extending  into  the 
water,  and  a  man  stands  on  each  side  of  this 
slide,  armed  with  an  "  ice-hook."  With  this 
hook  the  ice  is  caught,  and,  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  thrown  up  the  "slide"  on  to  the  plat- 
form." In  a  cold  day  everything  is  speedily 
covered  with  ice,  by  the  freezing  of  the  water 
on  the  platforms,  slides,  &c,  and  the  enor- 
mous blocks  of  ice,  weighing  some  of  them 
more  than  two  cwt.,  are  hurled  along  these 
slippery  surfaces,  as  if  they  were  without 
weight.  Beside  this  platform  stands  a  "sled" 
of  the  same  height,  capable  of  containing  about 
three  tons  ;  which,  when  loaded,  is  drawn  upon 
the  ice  to  the  front  of  the  storehouse,  where 
a  large  stationary  platform,  of  exactly  the 
same  height,  is  ready  to  receive  its  load, 
which,  as  soon  as  discharged,  is  hoisted,  block 
by  block,  into  the  house  by  a  horse.  This 
process  of  hoisting  is  so  judiciously  managed, 
that  both  the  taking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the 
throwing  it  into  the  building,  are  performed 
by  the  horse  himself.  The  frame  which  re- 
ceives the  block  of  ice  to  be  hoisted,  is  sunk 
into  a  square  opening,  cut  in  the  stationary 
platform  ;  the  ice  is  pushed  on  to  it — the  horse 
starts,  and  the  frame  rises  with  the  ice,  until 
it  reaches  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  store- 
house ready  for  its  reception,  when,  by  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  building,  and  the  horse  is  led 
back  to  repeat  the  process. 

Forty  men  and  twelve  horses  will  cut  and 
stow  away  400  tons  of  ice  in  a  day.  In  fa- 
vourable weather,  100  men  are  sometimes 
employed  at  once.  When  a  thaw  or  a  fall  of 
rain  occurs,  it  entirely  unfits  the  ice  for  mar- 
ket, by  rendering  it  opaque  and  porous;  and 
occasionally  snow  is  immediately  followed  by 
rain,  and  that  again  by  frost,  forming  snow 
ice,  which  is  valueless,  and  must  be  removed 
by  the  "  plane." 

The  operation  of  "  planing"  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  "  culling."  A  plane,  gauged 
to  run  in  the  grooves  made  by  the  "  marker," 
and  which  shaves  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  until  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ice  is  planed.    The  chips  thus 


produced  are  then  scraped  off;  and  if  the  clear 
ice  is  not  reached,  the  process  is  repeated.  If 
this  makes  the  ice  too  thin  for  cutting,  it  is 
left  in  statu  quo,  and  a  few  nights  of  hard 
frost  will  add  below  as  much  as  has  been 
taken  off  above. 

In  addition  to  filling  their  ice-houses  at  the 
lake,  and  in  the  large  towns,  the  Wenham 
company  fill  a  large  number  of  private  ice- 
houses during  the  winter — all  the  ice  for  these 
purposes  being  transported  by  railway.  It 
will  easily  be  believed  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding tools,  building  houses,  furnishing  la- 
bour, and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the 
railway  is  very  great ;  but  the  traffic  is  so 
extensive,  and  the  management  of  the  trade 
so  good,  that  the  ice  may  be  furnished  even  in 
England  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  We  have, 
however,  in  England,  yet  to  learn  the  various 
uses  to  which  ice  may  be  applied,  as  well  as 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  it.  In  Ameri- 
ca, every  family  has  a  "Refrigerator,"  or 
portable  ice-house.  This  consists  of  a  box 
with  sliding  and  perforated  shelves  (under 
which  the  ice  is  placed),  for  cooling  and  pre- 
serving wines,  fruits,  and  provisions,  without 
permitting  them  to  come  in  contact  one  with 
another.  The  whole  is  often  made  to  form  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture.  In  these  minia- 
ture ice-houses,  every  American  housekeeper, 
through  the  warm  season,  places  provisions 
and  fruits  of  every  kind  ;  keeping  for  weeks, 
if  desirable,  large  joints  of  meat,  and  every 
species  of  comestible.  A  block  of  ice,  weigh- 
ing a  few  pounds,  is  placed  within  it,  and  is  a 
supply  for  several  days,  except  when  the  ice 
is  broken  off  for  table  use,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  with  water,  or  making  some  of  the 
celebrated  ice-drinks. 


Do  Indians  Swear? — This  is  a  curious 
question,  and  the  answer  by  Schoolcraft 
should  put  the  while  man  to  the  blush.  This 
gentleman,  who  has  for  many  years  closely 
studied  the  characteristics  of  the  race,  says  : 

"  Many  things  the  Indians  may  be  accused 
of,  but  of  the  practice  of  swearing  they  can- 
not. I  have  made  many  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  their  vocabulary,  and  do  not  as  yet 
find  any  word  which  is  more  bitter  or  re- 
proachful than  matchiannemoash,  which  indi- 
cates simply  bad  dog.  Many  of  their  nouns 
have,  however,  adjective  inflections,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  derogative.  They  have 
terms  to  indicate  cheat,  liar,  thief,  murderer, 
roward,  fool,  lazy  man,  drunkard,  babbler. 
But  I  have  never  heard  of  an  imprecatlan  or 
oath.  The  genius  of  the  language  does  not 
seem  to  favour  the  formation  of  terms  to  be 
used  in  oaths  or  for  purposes  of  profanity.  It 
i3  the  result  of  the  observation  of  others,  as 
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THE  Fill  END. 


well  as  my  own,  to  say  lhat  an  Indian  cannot 
curse." 


A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself,  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition. 


Steamboat  Navigation. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  steamboat  navigation  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  public  papers. 

"The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
— First  Experiment,  of  Fitch  and  Fulton. — 
The  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  for  1851,  contain  an  interesting 
letter  from  Rembrandt  Peale,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  experiments  in  steam  navi- 
gation by  Filch  and  Fulton,  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness.    In  the  spring  of  1785  he 
was  a  spectator  of  the  first  experiment  ever 
made  by  Fitch,  which  occurred  on  Schuylkill 
river  at  Market  street.    The  vessel  to  be  pro- 
pelled was  a  shallop,  with  about  twenty  per- 
sons on  board.    On  the  deck  was  a  small 
furnace,  and   machinery  connected  with  a 
complex  crank,  projecting  over  the  stern,  to 
give  motion  to  three  or  four  paddles,  resem- 
bling snow  shovels,  which  hung  into  the  water. 
When  all  was  ready,  and  the  force  of  steam 
was  made  to  act,  the  paddles  began  to  work, 
pressing  against  the  water  backwards  as  they 
rose,  and  the  boat  moved  against  the  tide,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  it  ran  aground  at  an  angle  of 
the  river,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  unwieldy  rudder,  which  projected  eight  or 
ten  feet.   It  was  soon  backed  ofT and  proceeded 
slowly  to  its  destination  at  Gray's  ferry.  Soon 
afterwards  Fitch  repeated  his  experiment  upon 
the  Delaware,  with  improved  paddles  on  the 
sides  of  the  boats  ;  this  experiment  was  so  sat- 
isfactory, that  it  induced  several  gentlemen  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  going  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inven- 
tion— but  he  died  on  the  voyage.    It  is  known 
that  Mr.  Fulton  was  a  fellow  passenger,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
freely  conferred  on  the  subject  of  steam  navi- 
gation.   Fulton's  motive  in  going  to  England 
was  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  painting.  Al- 
though he  was  successful  in  a  great  degree, 
yet  he  feared  that  America  might  not  afford 
sufficient  encouragement  in  the  fine  arts.  He 
therefore  decided  to  visit  Paris,  and  devote  his 
studies  to  civil  engineering,  as  affording  a  bet- 
ter field  for  enterprise  in  his  native  country. 
His  first  experimental  demonstration  in  Ame- 
rica was  made  in  a  flat-bottomed  scow  on  the 
East  river,  New  York.    When  it  began  to 
move  and  advanced  on  the  calm  water  against 
the  tide,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  it 
seemed  like  a  huge  tortoise,  paddling  onwards 
with  its  fore  feet.    Mr.  Peale  says  he  jumped 
aboard  and  took  Fulton's  hand.    The  latter 
was  intently  gazing  at  the  wheels  of  his  ma- 
chine, when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Yes, 
now  I  have  it,  they  (meaning  the  wheels,  and 
throwing  his  hands  aloft,)  they  must  be  of 
large  diameter,  and  but  little  sunk  in  the 
water."    The  idea  of  water  wheels  of  large 
diameter  instead  of  paddles  occurred  at  this 
moment,  and  could  never  have  been  taken 


from  Fitch,  as  he  used  small  wheels.  Em- 
boldened by  his  success,  Fulton  immediately, 
in  connection  with  Chancellor  Livingston,  en- 
gaged to  build  a  steamboat  for  the  North 
River;  which,  on  its  first  passage  up,  produc- 
ed all  the  excitement  which  is  so  graphically 
described  by  Judge  Story.  It  remains  to  the 
credit  of  America  lhat  she  had  the  benefit  of 
steam  navigation  five  years  before  it  was 
adopted  in  England. 


Selected. 

INDICATIONS. 

Noisy,  boisterous  manners  in  children,  very 
commonly  indicate  the  want  of  a  quiet,  soft 
manner  in  one  or  both  parents.  Most  chil- 
dren are  naturally  somewhat  timid  and  retir- 
ing before  their  elders  and  superiors,  and  sel- 
dom throw  off  this  habit  until  taught  by 
example,  or  compelled  by  the  noise  around 
them,  to  become  noisy  in  order  to  be  heard. 
Persons  talking  in  a  rail-car  or  in  a  mill,  in- 
sensibly talk  loud  in  order  to  be  heard,  and  on 
the  same  principle  children  of  noisy  parents 
have  to  raise  their  voices  to  a  high  key,  or 
they  could  not  make  others  hear.  You  may 
take  almost  any  child,  and  by  talking  to  him, 
and  in  his  presence,  in  low,  gentle  tones,  for 
a  short  time,  his  own  voice  will,  by  a  sort  of 
sympathy,  fall  as  low  as  yours.  Some  parents 
wonder  what  makes  their  children  so  rude 
and  noisy.  Our  word  for  it,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  cause  is  in  the  parents  them- 
selves. 

Careless,  slovenly  habits  in  children,  are 
generally  indicative  of  want  of  order,  system, 
or  tidiness  in  one  or  both  parents.  The  care- 
lessness, however,  may  have  reference  to  dif- 
ferent things  from  those  in  which  the  parent  is 
faulty;  as  for  instance,  the  parent  may  have 
no  order  or  system  in  his  business,  while  the 
son  shall  exhibit  similar  disorder  in  his  dress, 
in  the  care  of  his  person,  and  of  things  belong- 
ing to  him  ;  but  the  generic  fault  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  son  is 
derived  from  the  father  or  mother  as  the  case 
may  be.  Whenever  the  parents  of  a  slovenly, 
rude,  careless  child  discover  its  faultiness,  they 
should  candidly  consider  whether  they  have 
not  set  the  example  of  carelessness.  And 
they  should  further  consider  that  there  is  not 
much  probability  that  they  will  reform  the 
child,  till  they  have  reformed  themselves. 
Whenever  your  son  slams  the  door,  or  leaves 
it  open  after  him  when  he  should  shut  it; 
whenever  he  comes  to  table  with  unbrushed 
hair  and  soiled  hands;  whenever  his  books  or 
playthings  are  scattered  in  utter  confusion, 
and  the  like,  it  is  something  like  -prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  parents'  habits  of  neatness 
and  order  are  none  of  the  best. 


But  one  false  step,  one  wrong  habit,  one 
corrupt  companion,  one  loose  principle,  may 
wreck  all  your  prospects,  and  all  the  hopes 
of  those  who  love  you. 


We  discover  great  beauty  in  those  who  are 
not  beautiful,  if  they  possess  genuine  truthful- 
ness, simplicity  and  sincerity. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Anecdote  of  the  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker. 

In  the  low  countries  of  the  Carolinas,  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker  (Picus  principalis) 
generally  constructs  its  nest  in  the  large  tim- 
bered cypress  swamps  ;  and  in  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees,  at  a  considerable  height, 
the  male  and  female  alternately,  and  in  con- 
junction, dig  out  a  large  and  capacious  cavity 
for  their  eggs  and  young.  The  hole  is  gene- 
rally a  little  winding,  the  better  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  from  two  to  five  feet  deep.  The 
labour  of  digging  out  a  hole  of  such  dimensions, 
may  be  considered  almost  beyond  the  execu- 
tion of  these  birds;  but  when  we  read  of  some 
of  their  other  feats  in  carpentry,  the  fact  does 
not  appear  in  the  least  surprising. 

Wilson  gives  the  following  interesting  his- 
tory of  one  which  he  captured.  "  The  first 
place,"  says  he,  "  I  observed  this  bird  at, 
when  on  my  way  to  the  south,  was  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  in  North 
Carolina.  There  I  found  the  bird  from  which 
the  drawing  of  the  figure  was  taken.  This 
bird  was  only  wounded  slightly  in  the  wing, 
and  on  being  caught  uttered  a  loudly  reiterated 
and  most  piteous  note,  exactly  resembling  the 
violent  crying  of  a  young  child,  which  so  ter- 
rified my  horse,  as  nearly  to  have  cost  me  my 
life.  It  was  distressing  to  hear  it.  I  carried 
it  with  me  in  the  chair,  under  cover,  to  Wil- 
mington. In  passing  throughout  the  streets, 
its  affecting  cries  surprised  every  one  within 
hearing,  particularly  the  females,  who  hurried 
to  the  doors  and  windows  with  looks  of  alarm 
and  anxiety.  I  drove  on,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  piazza  of  the  hotel,  where  I  intended  to 
put  up,  the  landlord  came  forward,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  who  happened  to  be 
there,  all  equally  alarmed  at  what  they  heard  ; 
this  was  greatly  increased  by  my  asking  whe- 
ther he  could  furnish  me  with  accommodations 
for  myself  and  my  baby.  The  man  looked 
blank  and  foolish,  while  the  others  stared  with 
still  greater  astonishment.  After  diverting 
myself  for  a  minute  or  two  at  their  expense,  I 
drew  my  woodpecker  from  under  the  cover, 
and  a  general  laugh  took  place.  I  took  him 
up  stairs  and  locked  him  up  in  my  room,  while 
I  went  to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of.  In 
less  than  an  hour  I  returned,  and  on  opening 
the  door  he  set  up  the  same  distressing  shout, 
which  now  appeared  to  proceed  from  grief 
that  he  had  been  discovered  in  his  attempts  to 
escape.  He  had  mounted  along  the  side  of 
the  window,  nearly  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  a 
little  below  which  he  had  begun  to  break 
through.  The  bed  was  covered  with  large 
pieces  of  plaster,  the  laih  was  exposed  for  at 
least  fifteen  inches  square,  and  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  fist,  opened  to  the  wea- 
ther-boards;  so  that  in  less  than  another  hour 
he  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  making 
his  way  through.  I  now  tied  a  string  around 
his  leg^  and  fastening  it  to  a  table,  again  left 
him.  I  wished  to  preserve  his  life,  and  had 
goneoffin  search  of  suitable  food  for  him.  As 
I  re-ascended  the  stairs,  I  heard  him  again 
hard  at  work,  and  on  entering  had  the  morti- 
fication to  perceive  that  he  had  almost  entirely 
ruined '  lh§  &&J?Pg*my  tau!e  to  w«ich  he  was 
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astened,  and  on  which  he  had  wreaked  his 
:ntire  vengeance.  While  engaged  in  taking 
he  drawing,  he  cut  me  severely  in  several 
)laces,  and  on  the  whole  displayed  such  a  no- 
>le  and  unconquerable  spirit,  that  I  was  fre- 
[uently  tempted  to  restore  him  to  his  native 
voods  again.  He  lived  with  me  nearly  three 
lays,  but  refused  all  sustenance;  and  I  wit- 
lessed  his  death  with  much  regret.  The  head 
ind  bill  of  this  bird  is  in  great  esteem  among 
he  southern  Indians,  who  wear  them  by  way 
)f  amulet,  or  charm,  as  well  as  ornament, 
ind,  it  is  said,  dispose  of  them  to  the  northern 
ribes  at  considerable  prices." 

H.  E. 


Kingdom  of  Dahomey. 

Your  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  the  great  centre  of  the 
nterior  slave  trade,  and  of  that  I  shall  write. 
Up  to  very  recently  it  was  known  as  being 
lot  only  the  great  purveyor  for  the  slave 
hips,  but  far  the  greatest  of  Western  Africa, 
so  far  as  effective  power  is  concerned,  though 
ts  monarch  rules  over  a  population  of  scarce 
200,000  souls.    His  power  is  the  system  of 
lis  Government — a  military  despotism — the 
itrongest  known  form,  where,  as  in  his  case, 
le  rules  over  utterly  untutored  savages,  who, 
ike  their  antipodes,  the  peaceful  Incas  of  South 
\merica,  know  no  other  God  than  their  tem- 
poral sovereign.    We  had  heard   that  the 
irime  minister  of  Dahomey  was  the  King's 
;hief  executioner  ;  that  his  Ministers  of  State, 
3ne  and  all,  were  in  the  habit  of  rolling  their 
aces  in  dust  and  rubbing  their  hands  in  dirt 
when  prostrating  themselves  in  honour  of  their 
nighty  king,  who  counts  his  wives  by  thou- 
sands, and  places  his  chief  military  reliance 
jn  hordes  of  Amazons.    More  marvellous  and 
:onnected  accounts  of  the  strange  policy  of  his 
State  have  very  recently  come  to  the  know- 
edge  of  the  civilized  world,  however.    It  is 
low  certain  that  these  miserable  beings  devote 
pne-half  the  year  to  war  made  on  neighbour- 
ng  tribes,  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
prisoners,  in  order  either  to  enjoy  the  savage 
pleasure  of  putting  them  to  death,  or  the  profit 
)f  their  sale  to  the  slave  merchants,  when  any 
ire  at  hand  to  buy.    The  king  holds  his 
hrone  by  the  tenure  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
le  carries  out  this  custom,  and  were  he  to 
ibale  it,  his  head  would  be  the  forfeit.  The 
>ther  half  of  the  year  they  dedicate  to  festivity 
—dancing,    singing,    speech-making,  firing 
quibs,  and  beheading  unsaleable  prisoners. 
Everybody,  as  well  as  everything,  in  Daho- 
ney  belongs  to  the  king.    Thus,  all  women 
re  his ;  and  his  concurrence  is  requisite  to 
nable  the  son  to  inherit  property  in  possession 
f  the  father,  at  the  death  of  the  latter;  while 
II  things  are  taxed,  and  all  taxes  go  to  the 
ing.    None  of  his  officers  are  regularly  paid 
xcept  his  troubadours,  whose  sons  are  enti- 
led to  succeed  their  fathers  only  when  they 
lave  by  memory  all  the  legends,  tragedies, 
listoiies,  and  tales  which  the  father  was  in  the 
labit  of  repeating.    They  perform  important 
arts  during  the  half  year  of  rest  from  war, 
vhen  they  are  everywhere  holding  assena- 
lages  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 


Of  course  no  man's  head  is  safe  in  Daho- 
mey for  twenty-four  hours.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  chief  military  reliance  of  the  State 
is  in  its  army  of  women.  They  are  divided 
into  regiments,  officered,  armed,  drilled,  and 
uniformed,  with  as  much  care  as  European 
soldiers.  One  regiment  (according  to  late 
accounts)  is  distinguished  by  a  white  cap  with 
two  devices  (blue  alligators);  another  by  a 
blue  cross  ;  and  the  third,  by  wearing  a  blue 
crown.  The  officers  all  wear  coral  necklaces 
and  superior  attire,  and  carry  each  a  small 
whip  in  hand,  plied  freely  when  required. 
The  higher  officers  of  this  remarkable  corps 
are  usually  chosen  to  be  the  king's  immediate 
attendants,  surrounding  him  in  uniform  and 
neat  accoutrements,  one  holding  his  silver 
spittoon,  another  his  hat,  a  third  his  club,  two 
playing  the  part  of  heralds,  blowing  blasts, 
and  then  blazoning  forth  the  numerous  names 
of  "  Gezo  the  king  of  kings." 

Though  up  to  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the 
European  world  scouted  the  truth  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Amazonss,  nevertheless,  they  are  now 
admitted  (as  before  remarked)  to  form  the 
main  instruments  for  keeping  up  the  African 
slave  trade.  They  are  literally  fighting  wo- 
men, prepared  to  do  battle  on  all  around — the 
terror  of  neighbouring  tribes.  They  dress  in 
male  attire,  and  are  armed  with  muskets  and 
swords.  The  softer  nature  of  the  sex  is  thrown 
off  entirely  on  entering  Gezo's  service,  and 
they  pride  themselves  on  being  the  most  valo- 
rous and  cruel  of  his  troops,  frequently  saving 
the  honour  of  his  arms  when  his  men  soldiers 
are  overborne  by  the  enemy.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  men,  not  women  :  that  their 
nature  is  changed  by  the  change  in  their  habits 
of  life,  and  that  their  mission  is  either  to  con- 
quer or  die. 

The  superstitions  of  this  strange  people  aid 
greatly  in  the  work  of  rendering  this  military 
lorce  the  most  effective  among  the  native 
tribes  of  Africa.  On  entering  the  service, 
each  Amazon  is  supposed  to  become  instantly 
a  sacred  being,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  trav- 
eller may  not  gaze  without  committing  sacri- 
lege. They  are  thus  in  a  gieat  measure 
debarred  from  joining  even  in  conversation 
with  the  opposite  sex.  When  in  Gezo's  capi- 
tal, they  are  lodged  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  harem,  and  when  abroad  they  share  the 
public  honours  accorded  to  wives  of  the  king. 

His  Majesty  of  Dahomey  keeps  two  hun- 
dred wives  around  him  constantly.  Human 
skulls  and  bones  form  all  the  ornaments  about 
his  tents  and  palace,  except  those  on  the  per- 
sons of  his  gaudily  attired  courtiers  and  wives. 
The  business  of  the  former  is  to  pronounce 
his  praises.  They  (all  being  officers  of  the 
court)  are  paid  only  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  king's  bounty  to  give.  All  crawl  on 
all  fours  when  in  his  presence,  and  practise 
the  most  disgusting  ceremonies  by  way  of 
showing  their  abject  devotion  to  his  authority 
and  person. — Era. 


United  States  Whalers. — The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  whaling  business  is  confined  to 
Massachusetts.  The  whole  number  of  vessels 
employed  is  605,  of  which  New  Bedford  has 


275  ships  and  barques,  and  more  than  half  the 
tonnage;  Nantucket,  New  London  and  Fair- 
haven  are  largely  interested.  There  are  now 
132  ships  and  barques  in  port  fitting  for  sea, 
that  will  require  neaily  4000  men  for  officers 
and  crew.  The  amount  of  property  invested 
in  the  business  must  be  between  twenty  and 
thirty  millions  of  dollars. — N.  E.  Paper. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  Abiah  Darby. 
Ballitoie,  21st  of  Fourth  month,  1785. 
My  desires  are  for  us  that  are  advanced  in 
age,  that  we  may  so  run,  as  not  uncertainly  ; 
so  fight,  not  asione  that  beatelh  the  air;  but 
that  feeling,  as  we  increase  in  years,  after  an 
increase  of  spiritual  life,  we  may  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  flesh,  in  natural  talents  or  for- 
mer religious  experiences,  but  still  waiting  for 
the  fresh  anointing,  and  the  renewed  putting 
forth,  move  in  any  little  service  according  to 
the  present  qualification  and  ability  given.  It 
is  a  common  saying,  that  '  very  old  men  are 
twice  children.'  May  we,  my  dear  and  hon- 
oured friend,  if  we  should  arrive  at  that  stage 
of  life,  experimentally  know  the  renewal  of  the 
child's  state,  to  which  belongeih  the  kingdom, 
'  as  new  born  babes  desiring  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  Word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.' 
This  is  what  preserves  green  and  fruitful  in 
old  age,  keeps  from  decay  in  root  and  branch  ; 
and  this  I  trust  is  and  will  be  thy  renewed  ex- 
perience to  the  end  of  time.  Whether  I  shall 
see  it  best  to  endeavour  to  get  to  the  ensuing 
Yearly  Meeting  or  not,  I  cannot  yet  say  ;  I 
greatly  desire  to  be  preserved  from  overdoing 
and  impertinently  meddling,  as  well  as  to  be 
devoted  in  all  my  faculties,  such  as  they  are, 
to  the  promotion  of  the  most  glorious  cause 
that  ever  existed. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

R.  S. 


To  D.  C. 

Ballitoie,  3rd  of  Seventh  mo.,  1785. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

I  returned  home  from  my  English  expedi- 
tion with  Sally,  20th  ult.  ;  we  were  favoured 
to  get  well  along,  and  I  hope  the  journey  was 
profitable  to  both  of  us.  Providence  was  kind 
and  gracious  in  his  protection  of  us, and  in  mak- 
ing our  journeying  and  our  sojourning  pros- 
perous. I  could  not  but  mark  the  peculiarity 
of  it  in  several  instances,  I  hope  with  humble 
gratitude.  On  leaving  the  Dale,  cousin  D. 
Darby  would  needs  accompany  us  to  Shrews- 
bury ;  her  company  was  very  acceptable  ;  she 
wished  us  to  stay  next  day,  their  week-day 
meeting  at  Shrewsbury  ;  we  were  almost  con- 
senting, but  in  the  morning,  something  of  con- 
descending Goodness  seemed  to  come  over  us 
as  we  sat  together,  and  having  had  agreeable 
communications  therein,  we  thought  it  best  to 
part. 

We  just  got  in  time  to  reach  the  packet 
which  was  going  under  sail ;  having  succeeded 
so  well  in  getting  on  board,  we  were  in  great 
hopes  that  we  should  get  to  Dublin  the  next 
day,  but  the  wind  fell  away,  and  our  spirits 
and  it  flattened  together.    It  was  tedious  to  be 
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so  long  at  sea  coming  from  Holyhead,  but 
certain  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it 
more  tolerable;  the  sea  was  calm,  unruffled, 
like  a  large  river;  the  sun  set  with  great  lus- 
tre ;  the  moon  rose  with  great  brightness  ;  we 
were  not  sick  ;  the  porpoises  gambled  about 
the  ship  as  if  to  divert  us  with  their  play,  the 
fish  offered  themselves  in  shoals,  and  we 
caught  them  exceedingly  fast,  and  eat  heartily 
of  them — mostly  gurnet ;  but  what  crowned  all, 
the  wind  sprung  up  the  last  night  in  our  favour, 
and  we  landed  in  time  to  be  at  meeting  in 
Dublin  on  the  19th.  Samuel  Emlen,  George 
Dilhvyn,  and  Rebecca  Jones,  were  at  it,  and 
a  baptizing  meeting  it  proved,  as  well  also  the 
afternoon  ;  we  got  home  the  next  day  and 
found  all  well,  which  is  cause  of  additional 
gratitude.  Indeed,  numberless  are  the  favours 
which  I  am  daily  partaking  of,  and  the  desire 
of  my  heart  is,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  walk 
wisely,  and  in  some  degree  worthily,  bringing 
honour  to  Him  and  to  His  cause,  who  hath 
done  so  very  much  for  me.  After  writing  the 
above,  I  went  to  Newtown,  intending  to  finish 
and  send  this  at  my  return,  but  our  meeting  of 
conference  there  continued  so  long,  that  I  was 
late  for  the  post,  and  had  but  just  time  to  get 
to  our  afternoon  meeting.  I  think  such  visits 
and  conferences  have  their  use;  there  are 
many  raw  people  among  us,  who  want  to  be 
informed  and  instructed  ;  many  points  of  dis- 
cipline which  ought  to  be  explained  and  en- 
forced ;  and  where  true  charily  (gospel  love) 
is  the  covering  of  the  spirit,  under  this  cover- 
ing and  qualification,  things  of  a  very  close 
and  delicate  nature  may  be  spoken  to,  without 
fear  of  giving  offence  ;  when  the  feet  are  shod 
with  this  preparation,  we  may  tread  on  briars 
and  thorns  without  bein<;  hurt.  The  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity  seeketh  not  its  own, 
(what  it  is  justly  entitled  to,  by  way  of  con- 
cession, and  acknowledgment,  and  atonement,) 
but  forgives  and  earnestly  seeks,  and  desires, 
the  welfare,  not  only  of  friends,  but  enemies  ; 
it  is  disinterested,  not  only  as  to  worldly  ad- 
vantages, but  as  to  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  self. 

Farewell,  dear  cousin. 

R.  S. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christian  Sympathy. 

The  manifestation  of  sincere  love  and  re- 
gard which  is  made  by  the  performance  of 
even  the  smallest  offices  of  kindness — or  what 
may  seem  to  be  such,  to  him  whose  heart  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  expanding  power  of  re- 
deeming grace — will  not  only  be  received  by 
the  worthy  objects  of  his  charity,  with  good 
effect  and  grateful  acknowledgments ;  but  a 
blessing  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  him  who 
may  have  extended  a  helping  hand  to  a  needy 
or  desponding  brother,  either  by  administering 
to  his  outward  wants,  or  by  sympathizing 
with  him  in  his  inward  grief.  How  often  has 
a  kind  look,  a  friendly  greeting,  or  an  affec- 
tionate expression  of  sympathy,  been  the 
means  of  lighting  up  in  the  dark  abodes  of 
despondency,  the  cheerful  fire  of  enlivening 
encouragement,  dispelling  those  gloomy  clouds 
of  unbelief,  which  at  seasons  are  permitted  to 


overspread  the  tried  and  tossed  mind,  the  pil- 
lars whereof  seem  sometimes  to  tremble  even 
to  their  very  base,  so  that  all  hope  of  a  return 
of  quietness  and  peace  appears  to  be  gone,  and 
the  poor  sufferer  abandoned  forever  to  the 
buffetings  of  his  unwearied  foe  !  At  such  a 
season  as  this,  how  grateful  is  the  balm  of 
Christian  sympathy  and  encouragement ;  and 
how  sure  is  the  reward  of  those  who  from  liv- 
ing experience  are  prepared  to  feel  another's 
woe,  by  the  help  of  availing  prayer,  to  seek 
to  assuage  the  threatening  torrent  of  dark  de- 
spair. The  promise  that  "  He  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself,"  is  fully  realized 
in  the  experience  of  such  as  these. 

"  Sure  there's  a  God,  a  righteous  God, 
Nor  is  religion  vain, 
Though  men  of  vice  may  boast  aloud, 
And  men  of  grace  complain  ;" 

and  He  will  reward  every  man  according  as 
his  works  have  been.  Unto  those  who  visit 
the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  clothe  the  naked  and 
feed  the  hungry,  receive  the  stranger,  and  give 
the  thirsty  drink — even  though  it  be  but  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water — He  has  promised  a  bless- 
ing, saying,  that  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ;"  and  unto  those  that 
shall  be  found  upon  His  right  hand,  having 
borne  the  burdens  of  their  brethren,  and  so 
fulfilled  the  law  of  Christ,  this  shall  be  the 
blessed  language  of  invitation :  "  Come  ye 
ble?sed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

"  Blest  is  the  man  whose  softening  heart 
Feels  all  another's  pain; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 
Is  never  raised  in  vain ; 

Whose  breast  responds  with  generous  warmth, 

A  stranger's  woe  to  feel ; 
Who  weeps  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

fie  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

To  gentle  offices  of  love 

liis  feet  are  never  slow  ; 
He  views  through  mercy's  melting  eye, 

A  brother  in  a  foe. 

To  him  protection  shall  be  shown  ; 

And  mercy,  from  above, 
Descend  on  those  who  thus  fulfil 

The  Christian  law  of  love." 


Selected. 

THE  COURSE  OF  LIFE. 

{Translated  from  the  Spanish.) 

Oh,  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break, 
Arouse  its  senses  and  awake, 

To  see  how  soon 
Life,  with  its  glories,  glides  away, 
And  the  stern  footstep  of  decay 

Comes  stealing  on : 

How  pleasure,  like  the  passing  wind, 
Blows  by,  and  leaves  us  nought  behind 

But  grief  at  last ; 
How  all  our  present  happiness 
Seems,  to  the  wayward  fancy,  less 

Than  what  is  past. 

Our  lives  like  hasting  streams  must  be, 
That  into  one  engulfing  sea 
Are  doomed  to  fall — 


The  sea  of  Death,  whose  waves  roll  on, 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throne, 
And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide, 
Alike  the  humble  streamlets  glide 

To  that  sad  wave ; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride, 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  6ido 

Within  the  grave. 

Our  birth  is  but  the  starting-place, 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race, 

And  death  the  goal ; 
There  all  our  steps  at  last  are  brought, 
That  path  alone,  of  all  unsought, 

Is  found  of  all. 

To  thee,  O  God,  my  thoughts  arise  ; 
Thou  great,  eternal,  good  and  wise, 

To  thee  I  cry  : 
Gird  me  the  race  of  life  to  run  ; 
And  give  me  then  the  victor's  crown, 

With  Thee  on  high. 


For  "  Tilt  Friend." 

"Poetry  lor  Children." 

Having  observed  an  occasional  article  in 
"  The  Friend,"  for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  children,  the  writer  thought,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  following  pieces  might  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  our  juvenile  readers. 
They  are  selected  from  a  little  book  entitled 
"  Poetry  for  Children,"  and  published  in  Hart- 
ford. 

MORNING  THOUGHTS. 

Dark  night  away  hath  roll'd, 

Glad  birds  are  soaring  high, 
And  see, — a  ray  like  dazzling  gold 

Comes  darting  from  the  sky. 

How  shall  I  thank  that  Power 

Whose  hand  sustains  me  so, 
And  o'er  each  waking  plant  and  flower 

Bids  dews  of  mercy  flow  ? 

Teach  me  to  look  above  ; 

Receive  my  morning  prayer, 
And  Father,  in  thy  boundless  love, 

Make  me  this  day,  thy  care. 


THOUGHTS  AT  SUNSET. 

The  sun  has  gone  to  rest, 

The  bee  forsakes  the  flower, 
The  bird  doth  hasten  to  its  nest 

Within  the  leafy  bower. 

Where  have  I  been  this  day  ? 

Into  what  follies  run  ? 
Forgive  me,  Father,  when  I  pray 

Through  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son. 

When  all  my  days  are  o'er, 

And  in  the  grave  I  rest, 
Oh  !  may  my  happy  spirit  soar 

Up  to  a  Saviour's  breast. 

Beginning  the  World. — Many  an  unwise 
parent  labours  hard  and  lives  sparingly  all  his 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  enough  to  give 
his  children  a  start  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called. 
Setting  a  young  man  afloat  with  money  left 
him  by  his  relatives,  is  like  tying  bladders 
under  the  arms  of  one  who  cannot  swim  ;  ten 
chances  to  one  he  will  lose  his  bladders  and 
go  to  the  bottom.  Teach  him  to  swim,  and 
he  will  never  need  the  bladders.  Give  your 
child  a  sound  education.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that 
his  morals  are  pure,  his  mind  cultivated,  and 
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his  whole  nature  made  subservient  to  the  laws 
which  govern  men,  and  you  have  given  what 
will  be  of  more  value  than  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies. — Dr.  Arnold. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Institution  of  Church  Discipline. 

When  the  Lord  gathered  our  Society  out  of 
the  different  religious  sects,  he  planted  it  "  a 
noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed."  He  led  the 
early  members  through  a  wilderness  travel, 
and  instructed  them  in  the  discipline  of  the 
cross,  breaking  them  off  from  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  all  reliance  upon  their  own  wis- 
dom and  strength  in  the  work  of  salvation,  or 
in  building  up  the  Church  of  Christ.  When 
they  were  thoroughly  converted  and  prepared 
for  his  service,  he  revealed  to  them  the  beauty 
and  order  of  his  sanctified  and  redeemed 
church,  gave  them  gifts  to  be  occupied  in  the 
spheres  which  he  assigned  to  them  respectively 
in  it;  and  as  they  kept  humbly  and  faithfully 
devoted  to  Him,  the  testimonies  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  order  which  he  led  them  into,  were 
precious  and  sacred  to  them.  One  thing  after 
another  in  relation  to  church  discipline  was 
opened  to  instruments  of  his  choosing,  and  as 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Society  after  solemn 
deliberation,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  conscientiously  regard- 
ed, as  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  believed  that  all  the  members  were 
bound  to  maintain  them  accordingly.  They 
considered  themselves  when  assembled  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Socie- 
ty, as  servants  waiting  upon  the  Lord  to  know 
his  will,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect  at  his  bid- 
ding,— that  it  was  the  Lord's  work  they  were 
gathered  to  do,  and  not  man's.  A  violation 
of  the  testimonies  and  discipline  thus  given 
to  them  to  bear,  was  looked  upon  as  proof  that 
the  transgressor  was  out  of  the  Truth — that  he 
was  not  one  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel  ;  and  if  he  could  not  be  reclaimed  and 
brought  into  this  fellowship,  so  as  to  condemn 
his  departure  to  the  comfort  and  peace  of  the 
body,  Friends  bore  their  testimony  against 
him,  in  order  to  clear  the  Truth  from  any 
shade  that  his  misconduct  would  bring  upon 
it,  and  to  relieve  the  Society  from  injury  or 
contamination  by  his  error  and  wrong  spirit. 

As  the  various  parts  of  the  discipline  and 
organization  of  the  Society  were  matured  with 
much  care  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  his 
direction,  substantial  Friends  have  always 
been  fearful  of  making  changes  in  it.  This  not 
only  gave  authority  and  weight  to  their  rules 
and  order,  but  also  contributed  to  the  stability 
and  preservation  of  the  members.  Where  a 
discipline  formed  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  founded  on  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  maintained 
in  that  wisdom,  it  has  been  a  hedge  around 
the  members,  and  its  beauty  and  harmony,  a 
wonder  to  beholders  not  of  our  fold. 

No  system  of  church  government,  embrac- 
ing and  supporting  the  duties  and  the  fruits  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  securing  to  all  the 
spiritually-minded  consistent  members,  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  respective  gifts,  can  be  found  in 
any  religious  denomination  that  we  are  ac- 


quainted with,  equally  conformable  with  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the 
rights  of  every  member.  We  fully  believe  it 
has  been  of  the  Lord's  ordaining,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  body  of  spiritual  worshippers 
preserved  among  us,  who  are  daily  walking 
in  humility,  and  maintaining  the  warfare 
against  the  spirit  of  antichrist  in  all  its  ap- 
pearances, they  will  feel  conscientiously  bound 
to  support  this  order,  and  the  various  testimo- 
nies connected  with  it,  under  the  renewed  qua- 
lification with  which  the  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep  clothes  his  followers.  It  is  a  grief  to 
this  class,  when  they  behold  a  disposition  in 
any  to  lay  waste  this  excellent  system  of 
church  government,  or  to  have  the  standard  of 
Gospel  purity  and  self-denial,  hitherto  main- 
tained by  it,  lowered  to  accommodate  the  de- 
generacy which  a  libertine  spirit  that  is  at 
enmity  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  would  introduce 
among  us.  They  apprehend  that  where  this 
takes  place,  the  people  whose  predecessors 
were  "  planted  a  noble  vine,"  will  prove  to  be 
"  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine"  unto 
the  great  husbandman,  and  that  by  degrees 
the  noble  superstructure  raised  by  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  blessings  which 
attended  it  in  its  strength  will  be  lost  to  them. 

The  dread  of  conflict  with  the  tide  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  simplicity  and  the  restraints  of 
the  cross,  appears  in  some  places  to  be  lessen- 
ing the  number  who  stand  firmly  for  the  an- 
cient testimonies  of  Friends.  But  while  a 
decay  in  spiritual  vigour  is  manifest  in  such, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  children  of  all  ages 
ore  coming  on  the  stage  of  active  life,  that 
they  have  immortal  souls  designed  to  partake 
of  the  blessings  of  salvation, — that  the  visita- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  are  extending  to  them, 
and  that  the  care  and  concern  of  the  church 
should  be  held  out  for  their  help  and  preser- 
vation. Much  may  depend  upon  the  faithful 
labours  of  a  few,  in  guarding  them  from  the 
growing  declension,  and  animating  them  to 
cleave  to  the  testimonies  and  discipline  of  their 
forefathers.  However  discouragements  may 
at  times  seem  to  thicken,  yet  let  every  upright- 
hearted  one  remember,  that  he  or  she  has  a 
work  to  accomplish  for  their  own  sakes, — the 
work  of  redemption  and  sanctification  ;  and 
this  is  often  intimately  connected  with  the 
faithful  discharge  of  certain  duties  in  the 
church,  which  are  also  designed  to  be  helpful 
towards  the  salvation  of  others.  They  may 
be  tempted  to  think  that  as  they  can  do  little, 
it  is  of  no  importance  whether  that  little  is 
ever  done.  But  it  is  he  who  is  faithful  in  a 
little  that  shall  be  made  [ruler  over  more ;  and 
by  slow  gradations  a  growth  takes  place, 
which  cannot  be  attained  if  that  little  is  disre- 
garded, and  is  not  performed. 

From  the  account  which  George  Fox  gives 
of  the  institution  of  the  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment which  has  existed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  in  our  religious  Society,  it  appears 
the  Lord  furnished  him  with  the  same  wisdom 
and  authority  for  engaging  in  this  work,  that 
he  did  for  the  ministry,  by  which  he  was  made 
instrumental  in  gathering  thousands  to  the 
Truth.    In  an  epistle  writlen  in  1675,  he 


says  :  "  I  was  sent  out  by  the  Lord  God,  in 
his  eternal  light  and  power,  to  preach  the 
Word  of  life,  and  to  turn  people  to  the  Light, 
that  all  might  be  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
Word — and  that  all  might  believe  in  the  Light, 
which  is  the  life  in  Christ  the  Word,  and  so 
become  children  of  the  light,  and  to  know 
Christ  the  author  of  their  faith,  and  their  faith 
to  stand  in  him,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher 
of  it — and  to  turn  people  to  the  Spirit,  which 
they  had  quenched,  vexed,  grieved  and  rebell- 
ed against ;  that  in  the  Spirit  they  may  know 
God  and  Christ,  and  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  given  forth  from  it.  And  that  in  the 
same  Spirit,  they  might  all  have  fellowship 
one  with  another,  and  with  the  Father  and 
Son  ;  and  so  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
the  power  of  God,  that  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  in  all  that  receive  it,  that 
they  might  see  over  him  that  had  darken- 
ed them ;  which  Gospel  I  received  not  of 
man,  nor  by  man,  but  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from 
heaven.  So  after  I  had  received  this  and 
preached  it,  and  many  thousands  were  come 
into  it  in  several  places  of  the  nation,  then  by 
the  same  power,  and  spirit,  and  light,  I  was 
moved  to  advise  to  the  setting  up  the  men's 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the 
women's  meetings  ;  so  that  all  might  be  in 
possession  of  the  light,  spirit  and  power  of 
God,  and  therein  keep  this  heavenly  order  of 
the  Gospel,  being  heirs  of  Christ  and  of  his 
government,  of  the  increase  of  which  there  is 
no  end." 

In  the  institution  of  meetings  for  discipline, 
it  is  pi  am  that  our  early  Friends  considered 
men  and  women,  who  lived  under  the  Divine 
government  in  their  own  hearts,  as  those  who 
were  to  act  in  those  meetings,  and  that 
their  ability  and  authority  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church.  This  was  often 
held  forth  by  George  Fox:  "And  now  the 
power  of  God  is  the  authority  of  both  our 
men's  and  women's  meetings,  and  all  our  other 
meetings — and  all  are  to  take  their  possession 
of  it,  and  in  it  to  do  God's  service  and  business. 
So  these  meetings  are  for  the  converted  and 
the  elect,  before  the  world  began,  and  such  as 
are  heirs  of  the  power,  and  do  possess  it.  And 
what  they  do  and  act  in  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  God,  they  do  it,  in  that  which  shall  never 
have  an  end,  to  the  glory  of  God  forever, 
amen."  There  are  those  still  preserved  in 
the  Truth,  who  not  only  believe  this  doctrine, 
but  they  are  fervently  engaged  in  our  meetings 
for  discipline,  to  know  it  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. They  are  sensible  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  discipline,  is  little  better 
than  a  lifeless  form  without  it ;  and  indeed  that 
nothing  can  keep  from  error  in  judgment,  and 
enable  Friends  to  act  for  the  real  welfare  of  an 
offender,  or  for  the  health  of  the  body,  but  the 
mind  of  Truth  graciously  granted  in  the  seat 
of  judgment.  They  are  favoured  with  this  in 
the  Lord's  time  as  they  humbly  wait  and 
apply  for  it,  and  acting  under  it,  witness  the 
solemnizing  presence  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  bowing  their  spirits,  and  qualifying 
them  to  issue  the  case  before  them  to  their  own 
peace  and  the  support  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 

But  where  any  lose  their  faith  in  the  imme- 
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diate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  do  not 
practically  experience  it  to  be  their  daily  life 
and  strength,  it  cannot  bo  supposed  they  will 
ask  for  its  aid  in  the  concerns  of  the  church. 
Such  cannot  maintain  the  discipline  from  a 
testimony  raised  by  the  Tiuth  in  their  own 
hearts,  that  it  is  of  Divine  ordination,  and 
their  bounden  duty  to  devote  themselves  to  its 
support,  and  consequently  with  them  the  rou- 
tine of  business  must  be  managed  very  much 
as  their  worldly  concerns.  This  is  to  be 
greatly  lamented  wherever  it  exists,  and  should 
call  forth  the  fervent  labour  of  the  right-mind- 
ed for  the  recovery  of  such,  and  for  the  honour 
of  Truth. 

The  first  object  that  appears  to  have  claim- 
ed the  attention  of  the  early  Friends  in  a  col- 
lective capacity,  other  than  meeting  for  Divine 
worship,  was  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  poor 
members,  and  of  families  reduced  to  great  dif- 
ficulty by  the  heads  being  thrown  into  prison, 
and  their  means  of  subsistence  thereby  with- 
drawn. After  adverting  to  the  care  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church  in  appointing  suit- 
able persons  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  mem- 
bers, George  Fox  remarks,  that  since  the 
apostacy  that  care  of  investigating  and  reliev- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  widows,  the  father- 
less and  strangers,  was  very  much  lost  sight 
of  in  the  lapse  from  the  power  and  life  of  god- 
liness, and  "therefore,"  he  says,  "are  the 
streets  and  country  so  full  of  beggars,  and  so 
full  of  wants,  [as  men]  want  the  sense  of  the 
good  Spirit  and  power  to  open  their  hearts,  as 
the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  were  in." 
"The  same  everlasting  Gospel  being  preached 
again  by  the  same  Holy  Ghost  as  the  apostles 
were  in,  and  many  thousands  having  received 
it,  men's  meetings  are  set  up,  and  women's 
meetings,  as  mothers,  that  they  may  be  teach- 
ers of  good  things  ;  and  to  see  that  nothing 
may  be  lacking  among  them  ;  and  so  to  do 
good  unto  all,  but  especially  to  the  household 
of  faith." 

"  For  the  Jews  outward,  though  they  were 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  upon 
the  seashore  for  multitude,  yet  there  was  not 
to  be  a  beggar  among  them,  according  to  the 
law  of  God.  And  amongst  the  Christians  in 
the  first  age,  there  was  a  men's  meeting  set  up 
at  Jerusalem  to  see  that  nothing  was  lacking, 
which  was  the  Gospel  order  according  to  the 
law  of  Jesus."  "  So  there  is  not  to  be  a  beg- 
gar now  amongst  the  Christians,  according  to 
the  law  of  Jesus,  as  there  was  not  to  be  any 
among  the  Jews  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses."  "  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  widows, 
the  fatherless,  be  tender  of,  and  feel  every  one's 
condition  as  your  own;"  "and  dear  Friends, 
know  in  all  your  meetings  who  is  sick,  and 
weak,  and  in  want,  and  widows,  and  father- 
less, and  aged  people  that  cannot  help  them- 
selves ;  and  such  as  God  hath  distributed  unto, 
of  that  lay  aside  for  the  necessities  of  others, 
as  you  are  moved  and  commanded  of  the  Lord 
God  by  his  power  and  Spirit ;  for  he  that  gives 
to  the  poor,  lends  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  loves  a 
cheerful  giver." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Absurdity — to  borrow  on  the  plea  of  extreme 
poverty. 


For  "The  Friend." 

AVILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Tenth  month, 
William  Jackson  was  suffering  greatly,  but  a 
sudden  calm  came  over  his  mind,  accompanied 
by  a  total  cessation  of  pain.  For  about  half 
an  hour  he  lay  in  a  holy  quiet,  so  intensely 
still,  that  his  children  thought  him  asleep. 
He  heard  them  whispering  about  his  sleeping, 
and  at  last  said  to  them,  "  I  am  not  asleep." 
The  bodily  anguish  now  returned  again,  and 
it  was  so  severe,  that  apprehending  his  continu- 
ance might  not  be  long,  he  desired  to  see  some 
of  his  children  who  had  retired  for  the  night. 
When  they  came,  he  was  raised  up  in  bed, 
and  gave  them  much  good  advice.  He  press- 
ed upon  them  the  necessity,  above  all  things, 
of  striving  for  an  everlasting  inheritance,  and 
then  said,  "  Love  Truth, — love  one  another, — 
love  Friends  and  all  good  people,  even  all 
mankind,  and  be  careful  to  hurt  none,  no  not 
the  very  meanest.  If  ye  can  do  them  no  good 
ye  should  do  them  no  harm."  He  then  spoke 
of  the  uncertainty  of  his  continuing  long  with 
them,  adding,  "  My  children  have  had  me  to 
live  with  them  many  years, — they  are  all 
grown  now, — they  need  not  desire  my  longer 
slay." 

On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  he  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  his  bodily  powers  seemed 
nearly  exhausted.  He  expressed  his  desire, 
that  when  the  change  took  place,  all  might  be 
still  and  quiet.  He  said  it  was  an  awful  time, 
and  ought  to  be  so  to  those  present.  Feeling 
his  strength  failing,  he  called  his  son  William 
to  him  and  said,  "  It  would  be  a  relief  to  be 
favoured  with  a  passage.  My  distress  is 
great, — but  I  must  wait  and  not  complain.  It 
does  not  become  us  to  complain  ;  [yet]  we 
may  tell  others  without  murmuring.  The 
Almighty  has  been  good  to  me,  so  that  I  have 
great  cause  to  love  Him."  He  afterwards 
added,  "  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to 
be,  to  bear  every  dispensation  of  affliction  and 
trial  that  comes,  as  we  ought  to  do — as  it  be- 
comes us  [to  do]." 

Taking  hold  of  his  son  William's  hand,  he 
said,  "  I  have  something  to  mention  to  thee, 
respecting  my  coffin.  It  has  been  in  my  mind 
for  years  to  have  it  plain  ; — no  stain, — no  po- 
lish,— and  to  be  made  of  oak  boards.  Some 
may  think  it  niggardly,  but  it  is  my  orders, 
and  is  most  agreeable  to  my  mind." 

At  one  time  he  said  that  many  tedious  days 
and  wearisome  nights  had  been  his  lot  for  the 
eighteen  months  past.  On  the  12th  of  Elev- 
enth  month,  his  son  William  said  to  him, 
"  Father,  1  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  [to 
thee]  to  get  rest."  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "an 
everlasting  rest ;"  and  said  his  mind  was  placed 
on  things  above.  On  the  night  of  the  13th, 
he  broke  forth  in  this  short  prayer.  "  O  Lord 
God  Almighty  !  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  miti- 
gate my  affliction,  and  relieve  me  in  my  dis- 
tress. Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 
Soon  afterwards  he  said,  "  The  appointed  lime 
will  come ;  it  must  be  waited  for.  He  knows 
best  the  right  time.    His  wisdom  is  very  great, 


— his  care  and  providence  over  his  pour  crea- 
tures very  great  indeed." 

One  of  his  children  being  about  leaving  him, 
he  said  to  this  effect,  "  There  is  great  corrup- 
tion in  the  world  amongst  mankind,  and  need 
there  is  of  care  in  bringing  up  children,  and 
young  people,  to  restrain  them;  for  many  are 
running  as  the  wild  asses  upon  the  moun- 
tains." How  applicable  at  this  day, — how 
sorrowfully,  may  we  not  say,  prophetically 
applicable  to  many  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  then  lay  dying! 

A  few  days  after  this  he  said,  "  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  have  my  children  with  me, — and 
it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  see  me  go. 
I  feel  easy  in  mind  on  looking  backward  and 
forward.  I  see  nothing  in  my  way.  The 
Lord  has  been  good  to  us,  and  especially  to 
me  in  my  afflictions."  Many  other  instruc- 
tive remarks  he  made,  as  he  gradually  drew 
nearer  to  the  closing  hour.  The  meekness, 
the  innocency,  which  had  sweetly  adorned  him 
in  youth,  grew  more  and  mote  manifest  in  hia 
sickness.  He  was  cautious  not  to  make  un- 
necessary trouble,  and  when  he  needed  assist- 
ance, he  asked  for  it  with  affectionate  kindness 
and  gentleness. 

On  the  24th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1785, 
he  departed  this  life,  being  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  an  elder  41  years,  and 
having  been  consistent  in  life,  and  faithful  in 
duty,  he  was  accounted  as  one  who  ruled  well 
to  be  worthy  of  double  honour.  His  son  Wil- 
liam at  the  close  of  an  account  of  his  father 
and  mother,  adds,  "  May  their  children  be 
preserved  from  valuing  themselves  on  account 
of  their  predecessors, — but  walk  in  their  foot- 
steps,— early  deny  self,  and  vain  delights 
daily  ;  improving  gifts  and  talents  bestowed  ; 
not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  but  continue  faith- 
ful to  the  end,  that  everlasting  peace  and  hap- 
piness may  be  our  portion  also." 

How  cheering  to  the  youthful  disciples  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  prospect  of  aged 
veterans  in  the  Lamb's  warfare  going  down  to 
the  grave  in  greenness.  Small  indeed  ought 
to  be  the  lamentation  bestowed  over  the  loss  of 
any  one,  when  there  is  a  good  hope  that  they 
have  entered  into  undefiled  rest.  There  have 
been  sorrowful  instances  of  persons  who  have 
run  well  through  a  comparatively  long  life, 
and  yet  have  at  last  miserably  fallen.  Some 
have  been  very  ill  in  middle  life,  who  had  ihey 
then  died,  would  have  left  behind  them  un- 
blemished reputations,  and  whose  loss  would 
have  been  mourned  for  sincerely  by  the  church, 
who  have  lived  to  be  castaways.  The  inci- 
dents recorded  of  William  Jackson's  last  days 
beautifully  set  forth  the  true  effect  of  Christian 
principle, — the  absence  of  selfishness  even 
amid  bodily  suffering.  This  has  frequently 
been  exhibited  by  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ;  and  in  no  way  does  it  strike  the  mind 
so  forcibly,  as  when  we  see  it  make  an  old 
man  or  old  woman  rejoicing  in  the  midst  of 
grief  that  the  beloved  companion  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  has  been  released  before  them 
from  the  troubles  of  time.  Thomas  Titus,  a 
friend  from  his  kindness  much  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  late  in  life  lost  his  wife,  and 
in  true  Christian  feeling,  rejoiced  with  her  in 
her  happy  exchange,  even  whilst  he  felt  his 
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own  bereavement.  "  I  am  glad,"  he  said, 
"  she  is  dead ;  for  I  know  she  is  happy  with 
the  angels,  and  1  hope  soon  to  go  to  her." 

Thomas  showed  forth  the  effect  of  kind  acts 
and  feelings  in  making  a  very  homely  counte- 
nance, pleasant  to  acquaintances  and  friends. 
Our  late  friend  Christopher  Healy  thus  cha- 
racterized him.  "  The  homeliest  man,  to  look 
at  him  first,  I  ever  saw,  was  Thomas  Titus, 
whose  nose  came  down  away  over  his  mouth  ; 
but  he  was  such  a  dear,  good  man,  that  you 
soon  liked  to  look  at  him.  Everybody  loved 
Thomas  Titus." 

When  Barnaby  Nixon,  full  of  love  and  full 
of  suffering,  was  drawing  near  through  the 
agonies  indescribable  of  a  cancer,  to  the  gates 
of  death,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall  visited  that 
part  of  Virginia  where  he  resided.  In  the 
meeting  he  belonged  to  she  said,  "  She  had 
been  brought  into  sympathy  with  her  afflicted 
brother,  who  was  then  sitting  near  to  her,  and 
who  had  been  a  faithful  labourer  in  that  meet- 
ing. He  had  nearly  done  his  day's  work,  and 
would  soon  rest  from  his  labours,  and  receive 
the  reward  of  the  faithful."  She  afterwards 
appeared  in  supplication,  in  which  she  craved 
"  that  the  Lord  would  continue  to  be  near  him, 
through  the  remaining  part  of  his  afflictions, 
who  was  sometimes  made  to  be  thankful  and 
rejoice  in  them." 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  visit  to  him,  she 
took  his  hand,  and  holding  it  some  time,  at 
last  said,  "  Well,  Barnaby,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  to  be  with  me;  but  this  I  am  well 
satisfied  in, — that  it  will  be  well  with  thee." 
How  strikingly  her  view  of  his  happy  reward 
for  faithfulness  at  last,  seemed  preshadowed 
by  the  glorious  presence  of  his  Saviour,  as  he 
passed  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of 
death.  His  thoughts  were  in  heaven,  and 
happiness  was  already  his  portion,  as  he  found 
strength  to  say  in  trembling,  failing  accents, 
"  I  seem  to  hear  the  harmonious  sound  of 
songs  of  love !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Flint  Glass. — The  manufacture  of  flint 
glass  has  become  an  important  item  in  the 
domestic  products  of  the  United  Slates,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  estimates  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  several  glass  works  in  this 
country. 

There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  flint 
glass  works  in  the  United  States,  employing 
700  operatives,  and  consuming  about  30,000 
tons  bituminous  coal  ;  800  tons  anthracite 
coal  ;  4000  tons  of  sand  ;  4000  Ions  of  lead  ; 
3000  tons  of  pearl  ash  ;  280,000  lbs.  saltpe- 
tre; 1700  tons  of  straw;  270,000  feet  of 
hoops  ;  476,000  feet  of  staves  ;  1,400,000  feet 
of  boards;  1000  tons  of  clay;  1000  tons  of 
iron  ;  20,000  lbs.  of  borax  ;  25,000  lbs.  of 
arsenic;  7000  lbs.  magnesia;  brass,  silver, 
brilannia  and  plated  ware,  for  trimmings  and 
ornamental  purposes — say  $35,000. 

The  above  articles,  by  a  close  calculation, 
would  be  worth  about  $2,000,000.  Let  us 
add  as  much  more  for  labour,  and  we  have 
$4,000,000  of  money  expended  for  the  flint 
glass  manufactures  of  this  country,  for  Ame- 
rican labour  and  product.    We  suppose  not 


$25,000  of  the  above  amount  is  paid  for 
foreign  import. 

Passing  through  an  Iceberg. 

Extract  from  a  Journal  kept  by  a  Seaman, 
who  served  in  the  Arctic  Expedition. 

Sunday,  June  30, 1850. — Moored  to  an  ice- 
berg ;  weather  calm;  sky  cloudless,  and 
"beautifully  blue;"  surrounded  by  a  vast 
number  of  stupendous  bergs,  glittering  and 
glistening  beneath  the  refulgent  rays  of  a  mid- 
day sun. 

A  great  portion  of  the  crew  had  gone  on 
shore  to  gather  the  eggs  of  the  wild  sea-birds 
that  frequent  the  lonely  ice-bound  precipices 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  while  those  on  board  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  wearied  with  the  harassing  toils 
of  the  preceding  day. 

To  me,  walking  the  deck  and  alone,  all  na- 
ture seemed  hushed  in  universal  repose.  While 
thus  contemplating  the  stillness  of  the  mono- 
tonous scene  around  me,  I  observed  in  the 
offing  a  large  iceberg,  completely  perforated, 
exhibiting  in  the  distance  an  arch,  or  tunnel, 
apparently  so  uniform  in  its  conformation,  that 
I  was  induced  to  call  two  of  the  seamen  to 
look  at  it,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  I 
had  never  read  or  heard  of  any  of  our  Arctic 
voyagers  passing  through  one  of  those  arches 
so  frequently  seen  through  large  bergs,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  novelty  in  doing  so,  and 
if  they  chose  to  accompany  me  I  would  get 
permission  to  take  the  dingy,  (a  small  boat,) 
and  endeavour  to  accomplish  the  unprecedent- 
ed feat.  They  readily  agreed,  and  away  we 
went. 

On  nearing  the  arch,  and  ascertaining  that 
there  was  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  boat 
to  pass  through,  we  rowed  slowly  and  silently 
under,  when  there  burst  upon  our  view  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  nature's 
handiwork  ever  exhibited  to  mortal  eyes;  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  which  no  language 
can  describe — no  imagination  conceive. 

Fancy  an  immense  arch  of  80  feet  span,  50 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  100  in  breadth — 
as  correct  in  its  conformation  as  if  it  had  been 
constructed  by  the  most  scientific  artist — 
formed  of  solid  ice  of  a  beautiful  emerald 
green,  its  whole  expanse  of  surface  smoother 
than  the  most  polished  alabaster,  and  you  may 
form  some  slight  conception  of  the  architectu- 
ral beauties  of  this  icy  temple,  the  wonderful 
workmanship  of  time  and  the  elements. 

When  we  had  got  about  half-way  through 
the  mighty  structure,  on  looking  upward  I  ob- 
served that  the  berg  was  split  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  arch,  and  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  to  its  summit,  showing  two  vertical 
sections  of  regular  surfaces,  "  darkly,  deeply, 
beautifully  blue,"  here  and  there  illumined  by 
an  arctic  sun  which  darted  its  golden  rays 
between,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  picture  of 
ethereal  grandeur  which  no  poet  could  de- 
scribe, no  painter  portray.  I  was  so  enrap- 
tured with  the  sight,  that  for  a  moment  1  fan- 
cied the  "  blue  vault  of  heaven"  had  opened, 
and  that  I  actually  gazed  on  the  celestial 
splendour  of  a  world  beyond  this.  But,  alas  ! 
in  an  instant  the  scene  changed,  and  I  awoke 


as  it  were  from  a  delightful  dream  to  experi- 
ence all  the  horrors  of  a  terrible  reality.  I 
observed  the  fracture  rapidly  close,  then  again 
slowly  open.  This  stupendous  mass  of  ice 
millions  of  tons  in  weight,  was  afloat,  conse- 
quently in  motion,  and  apparently  about  to 
lose  its  equilibrium,  capsize,  or  burst  into 
fragments.  Our  position  was  truly  awful  ; 
my  feelings  at  the  moment  may  be  conceived, 
but  cannot  be  described.  I  looked  downward 
and  around  me;  the  sight  was  equally  appal- 
ling ;  the  very  sea  seemed  agitated.  I  at  last 
shut  my  eyes  from  a  scene  so  terrible,  the 
men  at  the  oars  as  if  by  instinct  "  gave  way," 
and  our  little  craft  swiftly  glided  from  beneath 
the  gigantic  mass. 

We  then  rowed  round  the  berg,  keeping  at 
a  respectable  distance  from  it,  in  order  to 
judge  of  its  magnitude.  I  supposed  it  to  be 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  its  highest 
pinnacle  250  feet. 

Thus  ended  an  excursion,  the  bare  recollec- 
tion of  which  at  this  moment  awakens  in  me  a 
shudder  ;  nevertheless,  I  would  not  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  scene  so  awful- 
ly sublime,  so  tragically  grand,  for  thousands 
sterling,  but  I  would  not  again  run  such  a  risk 
for  a  world. 

We  passed  through  the  berg  about  two  p.  m., 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  night  it  burst, 
agitating  the  sea  for  miles  around. 

I  may  also  observe,  that  the  two  men  who 
were  with  me  in  the  boat  did  not  observe  that 
the  berg  was  rent  until  I  told  them,  after  we 
were  out  of  danger,  we  having  agreed  previ- 
ously to  entering  the  arch,  not  to  speak  a  word 
to  each  other,  lest  echo  itself  should  disturb 
the  fragile  mass. 

N.  B. — Arctic  voyagers  differ  as  to  what 
portion  of  an  iceberg  is  under  water.  Some 
say  one-fourth;  some  one-seventh;  some 
more.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Ross 
and  Parry  as  the  best  authorities. 


Tea  on  the  Himalays. — There  is  a  district 
in  the  East  Indies  called  Kemaon,  situated 
among  the  Himalays,  to  the  norih-west  of 
Nepaul,  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  Assam. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and 
extends  to  the  country  lately  owned  by  the 
Sikhs.  Since  1842,  tea  nurseries  have  been 
planted  and  extended  in  this  region,  and  the 
plant  has  thriven  wonderfully,  the  proceeds 
being  regarded  as  of  the  finest  quality  of  black 
tea.  Alier  various  experiments,  it  was  found 
that  the  plants  first  imported  were  not  of  a 
character  hardy  enough  for  these  heights  in 
such  a  latitude,  and  a  Mr.  Fortune  was  en- 
gaged to  go  to  the  north-western  regions  of 
China  and  procure  plants  more  likely  to  thrive. 
He  succeeded,  and  returned  with  12,000 
living  plants,  and  an  endless  variety  of  seeds 
in  a  germinating  state,  and  eight  lea  manu- 
facturers. So  that  the  Himalayan  valleys 
and  slopes  are  likely  to  become  tea  gaidens 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  Some  samples  of  the 
produce  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  at  Lon- 
don, and  (he  Company  hope  to  offer  ii  in  the 
market  soon  nt  the  usual  prices  of  good  Chi- 
nese tea. — Eng.  Paper. 
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Benefit  of  Trials.—  If  the  Lord  is  pleased 
to  sanctify  the  infirmities  to  which  our  pre- 
sent mortal  frame  is  subject,  we  shall  have 
cause  to  praise  him  at  last,  no  less  for  the  bit- 
ter than  for  the  sweet.  I  am  convinced  in 
my  judgment,  that  a  cross  or  a  pinch  some- 
where or  other,  is  so  necessary  to  us,  that  we 
cannot  go  on  well  for  a  considerable  time 
without  one.  We  are  surrounded  with  snares, 
and  if  not  quickened  by  trials,  are  very  prone 
to  sink  into  formality  or  carelessness.  A  long 
course  of  prosperity  always  makes  us  drowsy. 
Trials  therefore,  are  medicines,  which  our 
gracious  and  wise  physician  prescribes  be- 
cause we  need  them  ;  and  he  proportions  the 
frequency  and  weight  of  them  to  what  the  case 
requires.  Many  of  his  people  are  sharply  ex- 
ercised by  poverty,  which  is  a  continual  trial 
every  day,  and  all  the  year  round.  Others 
have  trials  in  their  families.  They  who  have 
comfortable  firesides,  and  a  competence  for 
this  world,  often  suffer  by  sickness,  either  in 
their  own  persons,  or  in  the  persons  of  those 
they  love.  But  any  or  all  of  these  cases  are 
mercies,  if  the  Lord  works  by  them  to  pre- 
vent us  from  cleaving  to  the  world  ;  from  back- 
sliding in  heart  or  life,  and  to  keep  us  nearer 
to  himself.  Let  us  trust  our  Physician,  and 
he  will  surely  do  us  good.  And  let  us  thank 
him  for  all  his  prescriptions,  for  without  them 
our  soul-sickness  would  quickly  grow  upon 
us. — John  Newton. 


Slave  Population  of  Maryland. — The  offi- 
cial return  of  the  census  of  1850  shows  the 
slave  population  of  Maryland  to  amount  to 
90,368.  In  1840  the  number  of  slaves  in 
that  State  was  89,737  ;  thus  the  increase  in 
ten  years  has  been  631.  This  is  a  fact  wor- 
thy of  note,  as  the  slave  population  had  been 
previously  steadily  declining  since  the  year 
1810.  This  will  be  perceived  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :  The  census  of  1790  showed 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Maryland  to  be  103,- 
036  ;  that  of  1800  gave  the  number  at  105,- 
635;  in  1810  it  was  111,502;  in  1820  it  had 
declined  to  107,398;  and  in  1830  to  102,294. 
In  1840  so  much  was  the  decrease  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  that  the  number  of  slaves  was 
but  89,737. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  3,  1852. 


It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  an  account  given  in  the  public  papers 
not  long  since,  of  the  discovery  of  a  body  of 
Jews  living  in  China,  who,  though  surrounded 
for  so  many  years,  with  the  heathen  castes  of 
that  nation,  had  nevertheless  continued  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  maintained  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers,  though  greatly  corrupted  from  its 
original  purity.  The  following  account  of  a 
second  visit  to  them,  and  of  obtaining  some 
copies  of  the  Bonks  of  Moses,  is,  we  think,  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  laid  before  our  readers. 

"  The  two  Chinese  travellers,  K'hew-i'heen- 
sang,  and  Tseang-yung-che,  who  formerly 
visited  K'hae-fung-loo,  have  paid  that  city  a 


second  visit,  and  returned.  They  embarked 
on  the  20th  of  May,  and  reached  Shunghae 
again  on  the  20lh  of  July,  having  been  absent 
two  months.  Their  object  in  going  was  to 
obtain  the  rolls  of  the  law,  and  to  bring  away 
some  of  the  Jews,  in  both  of  which  they  have 
been  completely  successful.  Some  difficulty 
was  at  first  experienced,  when  they  announc- 
ed their  object  to  (he  assembled  Israelites  in 
K'hae-fung-foo  ;  a  part  of  them  being  favour- 
able thereto,  and  the  rest  averse.  A  fortnight 
was  spent  in  deliberations,  during  which  time 
our  travellers  gradually  won  more  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Judaism  over  to  their  side.  Lest 
they  should  think,  however,  that  strangers 
wished  to  obtain  their  records  for  nothing, 
they  were  willing  to  pay  a  suitable  price  for 
what  they  received.  This  reasoning  gradu- 
ally prevailed  :  at  first  they  brought  a  few  of 
the  miscellaneous  portions  of  the  Law,  written 
in  separate  pamphlets,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  previously  procured.  These  amount- 
ing to  several  tens,  will  probably  make  up  al- 
together a  considerable  part  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses.  There  is  among  them  also  a  chro- 
nicle of  three  or  four  Jewish  families,  with  the 
names  written  both  in  Chinese  and  Hebrew. 
Unfortunately  this  is  without  dates,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  a  valuable  historical  docu- 
ment. After  some  delay,  and  debating  about 
the  price  of  the  rolls,  one  was  at  length  brought 
to  the  inn  where  the  travellers  lodged,  but  in  a 
very  decayed  condition.  This  was  objected 
to,  on  account  of  its  apparent  incompleteness  ; 
but  the  Jews  said,  the  roll  in  question  was 
more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  that  its  de- 
cayed state  was  to  be  ascribed  to  its  having 
been  immersed  in  the  flood  which  occurred  in 
their  city  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
At  length  a  meeting  of  all  the  professors  was 
held  in  the  Synagogue,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds,  when  it  was  decided  that  more  rolls 
should  be  given,  and  five  additional  ones,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  were  handed  over 
in  the  presence  of  all,  and  the  sum  agreed  for 
paid.  On  examining  the  six  rolls  now  brought, 
they  are  found  each  one  to  contain  a  complete 
copy  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  (excepting  the 
one  first  brought,  which  is  defective,)  some 
more  ancient,  and  others  more  fresh  in  their 
appearance.  They  are  all  beautifully  written, 
without  points,  or  marks  for  divisions,  on 
white  sheep  skins,  cut  square  and  sewed  to- 
gether, about  20  or  30  yards  long,  and  rolled 
on  sticks.  They  are  for  the  present  to  be 
seen  at  the  house  of  W.  H.  Medhurst,  and 
will,  when  good  opportunities  offer,  be  suc- 
cessively forwarded  to  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
through  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  to  be  ulti- 
mately deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
a  number  of  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
already  lie." — North  China  Herald. 


We  have  received  from  an  esteemed  friend 
in  the  country,  the  account  of  Mary  Samm, 
extracted  from  the  Friends'  Library,  and 
would  cheerfully  comply  with  the  accompany- 
ing request  to  publish  it,  but  that  it  has  already 
been  in  our  Journal  once,  if  not  twice,  and 
has  been  widely  ciiculated  irr  the  form  of  a 


small  book,  published  by  the  Tract  Society, 
for  the  use  of  children.  We  hope  our  corres- 
pondent will  continue  to  favour  us  with  mat- 
ter original  or  selected,  and  that  others  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  likewise. 


The  cold,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
was  perhaps  more  intense  on  the  night  of  the 
26th,  and  morning  of  the  27th  inst.,  than  has 
been  experienced  in  Philadelphia  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  many  years  past.  In  different 
parts  of  the  city  the  mercury  varied  at  the 
same  hour,  sunrise,  from  2°  above,  to  3°  below 
zero,  while  in  West  Philadelphia  it  was  6° 
below,  and  at  Frankford  12°  below  zero.  At 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  two  thermometers 
the  mercury  stood  17°,  and  in  one  20°  below 
zero. 

During  this  night  of  severe  cold,  four  de- 
structive fires  occurred,  one  in  Philadelphia, 
one  in  New  York,  one  in  Buffalo,  and  one  in 
Troy,  each  destroying  property  valued  at  be- 
tween two  hundred  thousand  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  and  that  in  Philadelphia  be- 
ingrendered  peculiarlycalamitousand  affecting 
from  the  loss  of  human  life,  it  being  ascertain- 
ed, that  four,  and  perhaps  more  men,  fell  a 
sacrifice  while  aiding  in  the  efforts  made  to 
arrest  the  flames,  or  to  remove  property  from 
the  burning  buildings.    In  our  city  the  water 
was  found  frozen  in  the  fire-plugs,  and  much 
lime  was  necessarily  lost  before  the  pipes 
could  be  sufficiently  heated  to  melt  the  ice  and 
allow  the  water  to  pass  into  the  hose,  where 
in  several  instances  it  almost  immediately  froze 
again,  and  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men to  stay  the  progress  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment.   The  row  of  four-story  brick  buildings 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  street,  and 
extending  from  Chestnut  street  north  to  Car- 
penter street,  and  the  row  of  five-story  brick 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth,  extending 
to  a  large  store  directly  opposite  to  Carpenter 
street,  were  entirely  consumed,  and  their  walls 
prostrated,  while  three  large  brick  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  street  below 
Sixth,  were  so  far  destroyed  by  the  fire  as  to 
be  rendered  useless.    The  loss  of  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  so  sudden  and  appalling 
a  manner,  is  well  calculated  to  sadden  the 
heart;  and  while  it  calls  forth  sympathy  with 
and  for  their  bereaved  families  and  friends, 
should  arouse  all  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  necessity  for 
being  prepared,  through  the  heart-changing 
baptism  of  Christ,  to  stand  with  acceptance 
before  him,  whenever  he  may  send  the  unde- 
niable messenger  to  our  houses. 


Died,  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age, 
Samuel  Bacon,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of" 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District. 

 ,  on  the  28th  instant,  aged  nearly  80  years, 

Susanna  Albright,  (sister  to  Margaret  Gregory,  whose 
decease  was  noticed  last  week,)  a  member  of  the 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  22  years  to  her  bed  ;  which  protracted  indis- 
position she  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  patiently 
waiting  the  summons  of  her  Divine  Master. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Institution  of  Church  Discipline. 

(Concluded  from  page  122.) 

Besides  relieving  ihe  wants  of  necessitous 
members  in  and  out  of  prison,  they  were  often 
engaged  in  seeking  redress,  and  to  obtain  the 
release  of  their  brethren  who  suffered  for  con- 
science sake. 

A  third  object  which  at  an  early  period  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  Society,  was  a  pro- 
per mode  for  the  legal  and  Christian  accom- 
plishment of  marriage,  their  religious  principles 
not  admitting  that  a  priest  or  magistrate  could 
marry  any.  They  believed  marriage  to  be  a 
Divine  ordinance,  in  which  the  parties  should 
take  each  other  as  husband  and  wife  in  a  sol- 
emn manner,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
a  proper  number  of  competent  witnesses;  this 
is  done  among  Friends  in  a  public  meeting  for 
Divine  worship.  Care  was  observed  that  they 
were  clear  of  any  other  similar  engagement; 
that  parents  or  guardians  consented  to  the 
connection;  and  that  a  proper  space  of  time 
should  elapse  between  the  first  publication  and 
the  consummation  of  their  intemions.  George 
Fox  says,  "  The  right  joining  in  marriage  is 
the  work  of  the  Lord  only,  and  not  tho  priests 
or  magistrates  ;  for  it  is  God's  ordinance,  not 
man's.  Therefore  Friends  cannot  consent 
that  they  should  join  them  together;  for  we 
marry  none,  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  we  are 
but  witnesses."  "It  is  not  the  bishops  nor 
priests'  work  to  marry  people  ;  nor  is  it  lb  be 
seen,  and  you  never  read  throughout  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  either  priests  or  bishops  mar- 
ried any."  "  All  such  as  go  to  them  for  wives 
and  husbands,  must  come  to  judgment,  and 
condemnation  of  themselves,  and  that  spirit 
that  led  them  to  the  priests  to  marry  them  ; 
or  else  Friends  that  keep  their  habitations, 
must  write  and  bear  their  testimony  against 
them  both."  They  did  not  temporise  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  way  easy  for  the  young 
people,  or  from  a  fear  of  losing  members ;  but 
were  conscientiously  bound  to  keep  to  their 
principles,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 
It  is  evident  that  the  parties  must  condemn 
their  departure,  or  Friends  bear  testimony 
against  them. 

Friends  had  a  decided  testimony  against 
their  members  marrying  persons  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Society.    G.  Fox  observes,  "  Mar- 


riage was  a  figure  of  Christ  and  his  church, 
as  the  apostle  instanceth  in  Ephesians.  There- 
fore they  were  not  to  be  unequally  yoked, 
believers  with  unbelievers  ;  the  law  of  God  did 
forbid  it.  They  were  not  to  give  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  heathen,  or  marry  with 
them,  for  it  grieved  the  Lord  in  the  old  world, 
and  brought  destruction  upon  those  bad  mar- 
riages, when  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose,  who  corrupted 
the  earth  and  filled  it  with  violence.  Such  as 
mingled  with  the  heathen  and  unbelievers,  and 
followed  strange  flesh,  they  went  from  the 
Spirit — they  lost  the  son-ship — such  could  not 
know  God's  joining,  who  went  from  the  Spirit 
and  from  the  law  and  gospel."  He  refers  to 
the  case  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  respecting 
the  marriage  of  their  sons.  "  You  may  see 
the  care  of  Abraham  about  Isaac  taking  his 
wife,  and  how  he  sent  his  servant,  who  spoke 
to  the  parents,  before  he  spoke  to  Rebecca  the 
daughter,  concerning  the  message  of  his  mas- 
ter  Abraham,  and  they  confessed  it  did  pro- 
ceed from  the  Lord.  Also  you  may  see  the 
care  of  Rebecca  concerning  Jacob,  who  said, 
If  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughiers  of  Heth, 
what  good  will  my  life  do  me?  Here  you 
may  see  Isaac  and  Rebecca  were  helpmeets  ; 
for  Isaac  exhorted  Jacob,  and  charged  him 
not  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan." 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  most  important  acts 
in  life;  and  when  it  is  entered  into  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  Divine  approbation,  it  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  parties  as  they  seek  to  fulfil  their 
covenants  through  the  Lord's  help.  But  a 
mistake  in  forming  such  a  connection  for  life, 
must  often  be  followed  by  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  unhappiness,  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  condition  wherein  the  parlies  are  mutu- 
ally helpers  of  one  another  to  bear  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  to  promote 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  in  others.  The  consequences  which  fol- 
low a  right  or  a  wrong  step  in  this  weighty 
affair,  have  produced  much  concern  among 
exercised  Friends,  that  the  young  people 
might  seek  for  Divine  direction  and  preserva- 
tion in  letting  out  their  affections,  that  when 
they  are  looking  towards  a  settlement  in  this 
respect,  they  may  be  favoured  with  the  guid- 
ance of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  can  direct 
them  safely,  both  for  their  own  happiness,  and 
for  the  honour  of  his  blessed  cause  of  Truth 
and  righteousness.  We  have  always  believed 
that  where  this  Divine  direction  is  sought  for, 
such  will  not  violate  the  discipline  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  if  it  is  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther that  they  should  enter  into  a  married  life, 
he  would  provide  a  helpmeet  for  them  among 
ihoseof  their  own  religious  profession.  George 


Fox  says,  "  Such  as  marry  by  the  priests,  or 
by  the  world,  those  that  are  unbelievers,  go 
from  God's  power  and  Spirit  and  his  joining, 
and  do  break  ihe  law  of  God  in  their  marri- 
ages— therefore  with  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus 
are  such  judged  and  condemned,  and  must 
come  through  condemnation  and  judgment." 
This  will  apply  to  a  case  where  one  of  the 
parties  only  is  a  member,  and  shows  it  as  his 
judgment,  that  such  an  one  must  condemn  his 
or  her  outgoing  or  they  cannot  be  retained  in 
the  Society.  The  mere  expression  of  a  desire 
to  be  retained  a  member  without  condemning 
the  violation  of  the  discipline,  could  be  easily 
made,  and  the  retaining  of  such  as  are  not 
brought  to  a  due  sense  of  their  error,  is  only 
encouraging  our  members  to  act  as  they  please 
on  such  occasions,  and  treating  the  principles 
and  discipline  as  a  dead  letter. 

Every  attempt  to  modify  the  discipline  to 
suit  a  feeling  of  dislike  for  church  order  and 
government,  and  to  gratify  the  disposition  to 
evade  the  cross,  will  strengthen  opposition  to 
that  accountability  which  every  member  owes 
to  the  principles  of  the  Society  ;  and  while  it 
would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  ihe  indivi- 
dual by  producing  looseness  and  libertinism, 
it  must  tend  to  destroy  the  Society,  as  a  body 
acting  under  Divine  direction.  It  would  make 
the  rules,  if  it  has  any,  to  depend  upon  the 
caprice  and  unsanctified  wills  of  those  who  are 
under  none  of  the  restraints  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  unfit  to  decide  in  such 
matters.  It  is  always  painful  to  hear  argu- 
ments used  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
discipline  and  practice  which  have  long  existed 
among  Friends,  drawn  from  the  expectation 
that  it  will  keep  the  members  from  leaving  the 
Society.  Our  object  should  be  to  make  and 
to  support  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  which  will 
consequently  be  for  the  real  welfare  of  all  the 
members.  Those  who  give  way  to  a  light 
and  frivolous  spirit,  who  despise  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  prefer  cultivating  the  friend- 
ships of  the  world,  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  discipline,  nor  will  they  be  bound  by  any 
such  restraint.  To  attempt  to  meet  the  views 
of  these  would  loosen  the  bands  of  church  fel- 
lowship, and  bring  distress  upon  the  honest, 
spiritually-minded  ones,  while  it  would  impart 
no  benefit  to  the  despiser  of  the  Truth. 

There  is  no  more  honourable  mode  of  ac- 
complishing marriage,  than  where  the  parties 
openly  take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife 
in  a  public  religious  assembly  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  seriousness  of  the  change  in  life, 
it  should  not  be  done  hastily  or  lightly.  Pro- 
per time  should  be  taken  to  reflect,  and  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  union  ;  but  sud- 
den attachments,  and  a  hasty,  prompt  mode  of 
consummating  the  connection,  may  lay  the 
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foundation  for  repentance  and  offhappinesa 
throughout  life. 

In  some  places  in  America,  marriage  is 
entered  into  at  a  very  early  age.  Children  in 
their  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth years,  not  unfrequently  marry  ;  and 
when  their  friends  are  spoken  to  on  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  such  premature  connec- 
tions, they  reply,  that  if  obstacles  are  thrown 
in  the  way,  and  the  meeting  were  not  to  admit 
them,  they  would  marry  out  of  the  Society ; 
an  evidence  of  very  little  respect  for  the  senti- 
ments of  their  Friends,  as  well  as  want  of  right 
feeling  in  relation  to  such  a  serious  move- 
ment. We  cannot  suppose  that  at  so  early 
an  age,  children  are  competent  to  judge  of  the 
suitableness  of  persons  making  such  offers,  or 
that  they  are  prepared  rightly  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  marriage  covenant.  The 
affections  of  young  females  may  be  wrought 
upon  by  very  unsuitable  men;  and  parents 
ought  to  watch  over  their  children,  and  not 
allow  them  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  forming 
engagements  for  marriage  at  so  early  an  age, 
at  which  they  cannot  believe  such  a  step  is  of 
Divine  appointment.  On  untimely  marriages, 
George  Fox  says,  "For  virtue  and  chastity's 
sake,  and  the  Truth  and  good  example's  sake, 
in  that  which  is  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,  keep  and  walk.  For  we  ought  in  the 
power  of  Christ  Jesus,  to  outstrip  the  world  in 
virtue,  chastity  and  modesty,  and  temperance, 
and  in  that  which  is  of  good  report." 

In  addition  to  the  objects  already  enume- 
rated, our  discipline  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
members  in  unity  of  faith  and  practice,  and  to 
be  as  an  exterior  hedge  of  preservation  to 
them  against  the  many  temptations  and  dan- 
gers to  which  their  situation  in  the  world  may- 
expose  them. 

The  opinion  is  prevalent  among  us,  that  we 
have  greatly  degenerated  from  the  devotion 
and  heavenly-mindedness,  which  was  manifest 
in  the  spirit  and  deportment  of  many  substan- 
tial worthies,  who  have  passed  to  their  man- 
sions of  blessedness  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
But  though  this  cannot  be  doubted  as  regards 
numbers,  we  have  cause  to  believe  that  the 
same  heavenly  Shepherd  who  made  them  what 
they  were  by  Grace,  is  at  work  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  within  the  Society,  creating  the 
same  love  for  himself  and  his  kingdom,  and  is 
preparing  them  for  service  in  his  militant 
church.  If  we  are  now  in  some  things  infe- 
rior to  many  gifted  men  and  women  who  have 
gone  before  us,  there  is  the  more  need  to  look 
to  our  standing,  and  to  use  the  strength  given 
us  to  do  the  Lord's  "work ;  and  if  we  make  a 
right  use  of  that  strength,  it  will  be  increased 
to  us,  and  we  may  yet  know  the  Lord  of  hosts 
"again  to  reign  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  before  his  ancients  gloriously." 
Faithfulness  to  his  revealed  will,  and  in  the 
support  of  all  our  testimonies  and  our  disci- 
pline, will  do  much  for  the  Society  ;  and  as  the 
old  standard  bearers  are  removing,  upon  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  the  ark 
must  rest;  and  it  will  be  their  highest  dignity 
and  rejoicing  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  gene- 
ration, and  to  experience  the  God  of  their 
fathers  to  own  them  by  his  power  and  pre- 
sence in  the  midst  of  them. 


Navigation  on  the  Indus. 

The  various  modes  of  native  navigation  are 
very  curious,  and  to  strangers  would  seem 
particularly  dangerous,  from  the  vast  swarms 
of  alligators  ;  but  I  did  not  learn  that  accidents 
olten  happened  from  their  extraordinary  aqua- 
tic tactics.  One  plan  is  to  take  the  skin  of  a 
sheep  or  a  goat,  as  whole  as  possible,  and 
making  it  into  a  bag,  which  they  ingeniously 
contrive  so  to  stitch  that  it  is  completely  air- 
light,  and  which  is  inflated  when  required  for 
use.  It  is  then  laid  on  their  breast,  and  the 
two  fore  legs  are  brought  round  and  fastened 
together  behind  the  neck ;  in  like  manner  the 
two  hind  ones  are  passed  round  the  waist,  and 
tied  behind  the  back  ;  the  basket  or  parcel 
which  they  carry  is  fastened  either  to  their 
shoulders,  or  fixed  on  their  turban,  and  they 
then  lay  themselves  down  upon  the  water, 
and  propel  themselves  by  their  arms  and  legs 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This  mode  of  travelling 
is  common  to  the  couriers,  the  fishermen,  and 
even  to  those  who  may  occasionally  require 
to  cross  the  river.  There  is  another  plan 
equally  strange  and  more  surprising  to  the 
European  traveller,  which  by  means  of  a  large 
earthenware  vessel  of  a  globular  form,  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  ;  the  traveller  places  this 
primitive  argosy  with  the  opening  against  his 
chest,  and  the  air  contained  within  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  bear  up  him  and  his  fishing  net,  and 
he  boldly  swims  or  sails — I  know  not  which 
to  call  it — up  and  down  the  river,  propeiling 
himself  by  his  legs,  and  casting  his  net  most 
dexterously.  I  have  seen  few  things  any 
where  which  more  excited  my  wonder  than 
these  two  extraordinary  floats,  or  buoys — for 
they  are  nothing  more — and  the  ease  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  navigators  darted  from 
point  to  point  was  truly  wonderful,  particular- 
ly to  the  stranger. — Scenes  in  a  Soldier's 
Lift- 


If  life  be  a  battle,  how  mad  must  he  be  who 
fails  to  arm  himself  for  the  contest?  If  lile 
be  a  storm,  how  infatuated  is  he  who  sleeps 
while  his  bark  is  driven  amid  unknown  waters  ! 
If  life  be  a  pilgrimage,  how  unwise  is  he  who 
strays  from  the  right  road,  nor  seeks  to  return 
till  the  twilight  shadows  gather  round  his 
pathway. 

If  parents  would  render  their  children  happy 
and  wealthy,  they  should  early  inculcate  in 
them  a  desire  for,  and  a  knowledge  of,  labour, 
both  manual  and  mental. 


For"The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Twelfth  Month, 
1851. 

The  month  just  closed,  was  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  amount  of  severe  winter  weather — not 
only  cold  for  the  Twelfth  month,  but  the  cold- 
eat  that  has  been  experienced  here  in  a  great 
many  years.  The  average  temperature  was 
6i°  colder  than  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  regis- 
ter given  below,  that  the  mercury  was  down 
nearly  to  0,  several  times,  and  once  9°  below 
it,  and  that  there  were  16  days  in  which  it 


did  not  rise  above  the  freezing  point.  Several 
thermometers  near  the  Brandy  wine  Creek, 
(about  5  or  6  miles  from  here,)  it  is  said, 
stood  at  16°  below  0,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  This  would  pass  for  winter  in  Canada, 
one  would  suppose.  Even  our  "  oldest  inha- 
bitant" does  not  remember  it  to  have  been 
lower  than  -7°  at  this  place  before,  and  that 
low  only  once,  (Second  month  16th,  1849.) 

This  extreme  and  protracted  cold  wealber, 
has  doubtless  brought  with  it  a  corresponding 
amount  of  suffering  among  the  poor,  especially 
in  large  cities  and  their  suburbs  ;  thus  opening 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  the  Christian  and 
philanthropist.  Hundreds  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment at  this  season,  are  left  destitute  of 
the  means  to  provide  food  enough  to  preserve 
themselves  and  families  from  starvation  ;  or 
clothing  to  protect  their  shivering  frames  from 
the  wintry  blast ;  or  fuel  to  warm  their  miser- 
able huts.  Would  it  not  be  well — is  it  not  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  this  world's  goods,  to  administer  a 
little  to  the  wants  of  their  suffering  fellow 
creatures? — to  see  that  their  next  door  neigh- 
bours do  not  actually  freeze  or  starve  to  death, 
while  they  are  revelling  amidst  the  richest 
luxuries  that  wealth  can  procure  ?  A  loaf  of 
bread,  a  billet  of  wood,  or  an  old  garment,  is 
a  very  trifle  to  one  who  has  an  abundance,  but 
what  a  favour,  what  a  blessing  he  might  con- 
fer by  bestowing  it  upon  some  poor  destitute 
sufferer! 

By  despatches  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  both  north  and  south,  we  learn  that 
the  cold  has  been  very  general  throughout  our 
country.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  assertion 
made,  that  since  the  settlement  of  this  section 
of  country  by  Europeans,  the  climate  has  been 
rendered  milder  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum- 
mer by  the  felling  of  the  forests  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alleghanies  !  Is  this  a  fact  corrobo- 
rated by  the  thermometric  observations?  Who 
can  inform  us  ? 

The  springs  and  streams  were  lower,  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  season — shallow  mill-ponds 
and  races  were  frozen  almost  solid,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  requisite  amount  of 
grinding  could  be  done.  The  change  in  the 
weather  however,  these  few  days  past,  is  fast 
converting  the  ice  into  water  again.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  wells  in  Medea,  the  new  shiretown 
in  Delaware  county,  are  dry,  and  the  water 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  has  to 
be  brought  a  considerable  distance  in  barrels. 

The  first  half  of  the  month,  was  pretty  con- 
stantly cold,  with  a  prevailing  N.  W.  wind, 
and  without  rain  or  snow.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th,  about  half  an  inch  of  snow  fell — 
from  that  to  the  27th  it  was  very  cold.  22nd. 
Snowed  moderately  nearly  all  day.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity,  (about  4  inches,)  accumulated 
upon  the  ground,  to  start  a  number  of  sleighs 
from  their  long  resting  places,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  rather  wearing  upon  the  motive  power. 
Commenced  snowing  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  25th,  and  about  6  inches  fell 
before  morning.  Cleared  off  very  cold  on  the 
26th,  and  on  the  27th,  (the  coldest  day,)  the 
roads  were  well  beaten,  and  the  sleighing  was 
very  fine,  but  it  was  rather  cool  to  ride  for 
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pleasure.  A  change  however  soon  followed 
— the  temperature  moderated  rapidly  in  the 
evening,  the  sky  became  clouded,  and  rain 
began  to  fall  in  the  night;  at  first  freezing  and 
forming  a  hard  crust  on  the  snow,  and  encas- 
ing each  branch  and  twig  in  the  purest  crys- 
tal, but  as  the  morning  advanced,  the  rain 
continued,  and  the  ice  and  snow  fast  disap- 
peared. The  feelings  of  many  a  disappointed 
one,  can  illy  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
never  been  placed  in  a  similar  dilemma — far 
from  home  in  a  sleigh,  and  the  snow  suddenly 
departing.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
some  of  these  might  have  been  seen  patiently 
enduring  the  pelting  of  a  heavy  rain,  witli  no 
other  protection  than  their  ordinary  clothing, 
which  had  its  ponderosity  greatly  increased 
by  the  absorption  of  the  big  drops,  as  they 
glided  noiselessly  [  homewards — while  others 
more  fortunate,  enjoyed  the  friendly  protection 
of  a  borrowed  umbrella.  Others  again,  more 
regardful  of  their  persons,  awaited  the  abating 
of  the  storm,  then  dragged  home  through  the 
mud,  at  the  expense  of  horse-flesh  and  sleigh- 
runners, — while  a  few  (most  wise  of  all,  per- 


haps,) at  the  approach  of  fair  weather,  quietly 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  left  behind  their 
wheelless  vehicles.  It  was  foggy  and  ex- 
tremely damp  from  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
till  about  3  p.  m.,  on  the  31st,  when  it  com- 
menced raining,  and  continued  till  evening. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
month,  was  from  9  to  49,  or  58°.  The 
mean  temperature  from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m.,  was 
26*°.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melled  snow, 
was  2.169  inches — of  snow  10i  inches.  The 
amount  of  rain  for  Twelfth  month  last  year, 
was  4.08  inches — of  snow  5-|-  inches.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  mean  tempera- 
tures and  the  amounts  of  rain  and  snow  for 
the  last  three  years. 


Mean  temperature, 
Amount  of  rain, 
Do.    of  snow, 


1849. 

51p 
41.14  in. 
32i  in. 


J  §50. 

511° 
55.91  in. 
30J  in. 


1851. 

511° 
33.13  in. 
37J  in. 


Note. — With  this  number  I  conclude  my  notes. 
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A  Billion. — Few  people  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  stupendous  sum  which  is  designated 
by  (his  term.  Some  writer  having  stated  in 
an  article  headed  "  What  becomes  of  all  the 
pins?"  thnt  millions  of  billions  of  pins  must 
vanish,  nobody  can  tell  how,  or  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  "Euclid,"  a  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  shows  up  the 
absurdity  of  the  assertion  in  the  following 
style  : — "  I  think,  sirs,  the  author  of  that  arti- 


cle thought  little  of  what  he  was  saying,  when 
he  said  that  millions  of  billions  must  vanish  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Many  pins,  undoubted- 
ly, vanish  every  year;  but  any  mathematician 
will  demonstrate  to  us  that  a  single  billion  has 
never  yet  been  manufactured.  A  billion,  ac- 
cording to  Noah  Webster,  is  a  '  million  of 
millions' — a  number  so  vast,  I  say,  that  the 
humnn  mind  has  not  the  capacity  to  compre- 
hend it.    A  manufactory  making  one  hundred 


pins  per  minute,  and  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion, would  only  make  fifty-two  millions  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  per  annum, 
and  would  require  near  twenty  thousand  years, 
at  the  same  ratio,  without  a  single  moment's 
cessation,  to  make  that  number  called  a  bil- 
lion." 


Miuncsota — Its  Beauties. 

Minnesota  is  fast  rising  in  importance,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  ere  long  contain  a  large 
and  fast  increasing  population,  for  there  are 
already  large  numbers  emigrating  from  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  settling  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  new  territory.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  and  the  soil  rich  and  productive. 
There  are  likewise  immense  pineries,  furnish- 
ing great  quantities  of  lumber,  which  is  ship- 
ped down  the  river,  and  this  alone  forms  an 
important  article  of  trade.  The  country  af- 
fords great  facilities  for  farming,  and  many 
experienced  farmers  have  already  settled  there, 
and  are  rapidly  improving  their  land,  which 
will  yield  them  a  rich  return  for  their  labour. 
St.  Paul  is  already  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Several  boats  al- 
ready run  there  regularly,  and  when  there  is, 
as  there  soon  will  be,  a  railroad  from  Dubuque 
to  St.  Paul,  the  business  of  the  latter  place 
will  be  increased  tenfold. 

Nature  and  art  unite  to  make  Minnesota 
one  of  the  greatest  points,  not  only  for  busi- 
ness, but  also  for  pleasure,  in  the  Union.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  steep  and  hilly, 
in  others  we  find  clear  level  prairies,  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  lakes,  so  beautiful  that 
they  appear  almost  like  artificial  bodies  of 
water,  where  the  hand  of  art  has  been  exerted 
to  the  utmost  to  adorn  and  beautify  them. 
These  lakes  abound  in  all  kinds  of  delicious 
fish,  pike,  salmon,  trout,  &c,  and  are  all  to 
be  found  there  in  such  abundance,  that  they 
can  be  seen  swimming  about  on  the  clear  sur- 
face. 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season  many  of  the  sportsmen 
could  find  much  finer  game  and  much  finer 
sport  in  Minnesota  than  elsewhere.  They  can 
at  any  time  come  across  deer,  and  they  will 
sometimes  even  fall  in  with  a  buffalo.  And 
birds  of  all  kinds  they  can  have  here,  from  the 
quail  to  the  crow,  if  such  they  fancy. 

To  a  person  wishing  to  see  the  real  West — 
that  is,  the  West  where  civilization  has  not  as 
yet  made  the  first  step  towards  improvement, 
where  the  poor  Indians  continue  to  dwell, 
hunting  and  fishing,  as  did  their  forefathers, 
and  living  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  go  to  Minnesota,  say  to  St. 
Paul,  which  is  at  present  like  the  stepping-ofT 
place,  where  the  busy  din  of  business  and  the 
improvements  of  civilization  are  at  an  end, 
and  from  whence  they  can  look  at  Nature  in 
all  her  grandeur  and  simplicity.  And  when 
there,  by  what  grand  and  magnificent  scenery 
are  they  surrounded  ;  hills  and  vales,  covered 
with  majestic  forest  trees,  their  different  foli- 
age, light  and  dark,  mingling  together,  and 
forming  a  picture  far  more  beautiful  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
artist  ;  here  and  there  fine  lakes  in  the  midst 
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of  forests,  lakes  on  which  can  yet  be  seen  the 
Indians,  paddling  their  little  canoes,  either 
for  pleasure,  or  to  convey  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  in  search  of  game,  fruits,  and 
fish,  for  their  nourishment. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  persons 
seeking  pleasure  during  the  sultry  summer 
months  will  go  to  the  western  watering  place, 
in  preference  to  the  eastern,  for  the  facilities 
for  travelling,  both  natural  and  artificial,  will 
in  less  than  two  years,  enable  persons  to  go 
from  New  York,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Union,  to  St.  Paul,  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  is  now  occupied  in  travelling  two  or  three  ! 
hundred  miles.  Thus,  when  the  railroad  is 
completed  from  Dubuque,  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  St.  Paul,  will  be  accomplished 
in  about  sixty  hours.  And  persons  from  the 
south  will  be  enabled,  by  means  of  railroads, 
to  reach  a  delightful  summer  retreat,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  lake,  or 
subject  to  the  inconvenience  usually  encoun- 
tered on  the  Ohio  river.  The  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  although  not  so  awful  as  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  are  in  many  respects  more  pleas- 
ing, for  although  they  do  not  strike  the  be- 
holder with  the  same  degree  of  wonder  at  a 
first  view,  they  are  surrounded  by  so  many 
natural  beauties  that  one  never  tires  looking 
at  them,  and  Niagara  twice  seen  becomes  tire- 
some, for  there  is  only  the  same  deafening 
roar  of  waters,  and  one  or  two  curiosities  con- 
nected with  it,  wonderful  works  of  art,  but  few 
natural  beauties,  things  that  seen  once,  are 
as  much  appreciated  as  if  seen  again  and 
again. — <S7.  Louis  Daily  Union. 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  127.) 

William  Jackson,  the  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Catharine  Jackson,  was  born  in 
Londongrove  township,  Chester  county,  on 
the  14th  of  Seventh  month,  1746.  His  hon- 
est-hearted parents  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
restraining  him  from  evil,  and  leading  him,  as 
ability  was  received  from  above,  into  the  way 
of  Truth.  In  after  life  he  felt  and  expressed 
his  thankfulness  for  the  care  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  parents,  and  referred  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  resulting  from  their  labours.  Even 
during  his  last  illness,  he  bore  testimony  to 
the  concern  of  his  mother  to  punish  him  for 
his  evil  deeds  in  childhood,  that  he  might  do 
better  in  future.  He  said,  that  being  in  the 
garden  when  quite  young,  he  saw  an  elder 
brother  putting  apple  seeds  into  the  ground, 
which  his  brother  told  him  would  produce 
trees.  Sometime  after,  examining  the  spot, 
he  found  green  sprouts  had  grown  from 
the  earth  several  inches  in  height.  Pleased  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  the  seeds,  he  stoop- 
ed down,  and  grasping  a  handful  of  the  green 
lops,  he  pulled  them  up,  and  started  to  the 
dwelling  with  them  to  show  his  mother.  When 
near  the  house,  he  felt  a  fear  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  that  his  mother  would  be  displeas- 
ed with  him  for  pulling  them,  so  he  dropped 
all  he  had  gathered  but  a  few,  which  he  took 


in  and  displayed  to  her.  She  was  of  course 
not  pleased  that  her  young  son  had  been  de- 
stroying his  brother's  fruit  trees,  and  demand- 
ed of  him  if  he  had  pulled  out  of  the  ground 
any  more  than  those  which  he  had  brought 
in.  In  this  dilemma  he  was  tempted,  in  order 
to  avoid  his  mother's  displeasure,  to  tell  a  lie. 
He  answered  her  No  !  Just  as  he  had  thus 
spoken,  the  servant  girl  came  in,  bringing  all 
he  had  dropped  outside  of  the  door,  with  her. 
"  Look,"  she  said  to  her  mistress,  "  what  that 
naughty  boy  has  done!"  The  confusion  of 
the  detected  culprit  was  great,  and  his  mother 
thought  it  needful  to  give  him  a  severe  whip- 
ping for  his  departure  from  the  truth.  As  she 
indicted  the  chastisement  she  said,  "Not  for 
pulling  the  trees,  but  for  telling  a  lie,  I  whip 
thee." 

This  punishment  was  doubtless  of  use  to  the 
child,  and  he  soon  manifested  unusual  stability 
of  character  for  one  so  young,  and  evidently 
the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  was  moving  within 
him.  On  one  occasion,  whilst  very  young,  he 
was  out  in  his  father's  fields.  It  was  morn- 
ing, and  as  he  sat  under  a  chestnut  tree,  the 
sun  shone  brightly, — the  luxuriantgrain  waved 
in  rich  greenness  before  him, — birds  were 
singing  from  the  trees  around,  and  the  flowers 
were  adorning  the  meadow; — all  these  things 
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attracted  his  attention,  and  as  he  mused,  he 
thought,  "What  a  beautiful  world  this  is!" 
His  mind  now  became  arrested  by  what  seem- 
ed an  intelligible  answer  to  his  thought,  or 
comment  upon  it.  It  was  in  the  following 
words :  "  There  is  a  world  to  come  much 
more  beautiful,  wheieinto  thou  shall  be  ad- 
mitted when  done  with  this,  if  thou  acts  con- 
sistently whilst  here."  A  solemn  feeling 
covered  his  mind,  and  he  felt  a  desire  that  he 
might  continue  in  this  stale  of  existence,  no 
longer  than  it  might  be  necessary  to  prepare 
him  for  that  better  and  enduring  inheritance 
of  whose  transcendent  beauties  he  had  had  a 
sense  at  that  time. 

The  above  circumstance  was  also  told  by 
William  on  his  death-bed.  To  a  thoughtful 
mind,  the  beautiful  things  of  the  outward 
creation  do  often  speak  of  the  goodness  as 
well  as  wisdom  and  might  of  the  Almighty 
Framer  of  the  universe,  and  at  times  they 
awaken  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love  to  him 
for  the  rich  blessings  he  has  showered  around 
us.  When  the  heart  is  really  animated  with 
love  to  God,  whether  we  are  quickened  to 
praise  him  for  his  outward  or  inward  gifts,  the 
only  real  thanksgiving,  the  only  acceptable 
gratitude,  must  be  the  lisping  of  his  own  Spi- 
rit within  us.  All  the  emotions  springing  out 
of  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  beauty,  majesty, 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  world  around, — in  na- 
tural things,  which  have  not  their  origin  in  the 
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Spirit  that  quickens  all  things  that  are  of  God, 
are  but  poetic  feelings,  and  will  soon  pass 
away. 

Natural  beauties  are,  however,  well  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  moral  and  religious  truth. 
"  Consider,"  our  Saviour  says,  "  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 


morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  lie  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? 
Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall 
we  eat?  or,  What  shall  we  drink?  or,  Where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed?  For  your  hea- 
venly Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Ninth  month, 
1754,  Samuel  Fothergill,  who  had  come  to 
America  on  a  religious  visit,  and  John  Church- 
man, who  had  been  to  England  on  a  similar 
errand,  arrived  in  the  Delaware  river.  John 
Churchman  passed  directly  to  his  home  at 
East  Notiingtiam,  and  after  a  month  or  two, 
Samuel  Fothergill  came  out  through  Chester 
county,  being  on  his  way  to  attend  some  of 
the  meetings  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  He,  with 
John  Churchman,  held  an  appointed  meeting 
somewhere  near  the  dwelling  of  the  elder 
William  Jackson,  and  his  young  son  William 
then  eight  years  old,  ran  to  the  place  along 
with  others  of  the  family  who  were  going. 
The  house  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was 
probably  crowded,  for  William  in  describing 
the  occurrence  said,  "  They  pushed  me  in  that 
they  might  not  lose  me,  and  being  where  I 
saw  the  strangers,  their  solemn  appearance  and 
communications  made  lasting  impressions." 
Samuel  Fothergill  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
dwelt  much  on  the  Saviour,  and  his  miraculous 
birth,  and  the  heart  of  the  young  child  was 
open  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
The  ministry  of  that  day  relative  to  the  Lord 
Jesus — his  conception  and  birth,  "fixed," 
William  said,  "  the  belief  immovably  in  my 
mind  ; — which  shows  the  necessity  of  making 
right  impressions  on  children's  minds  early." 

George  Dillwyn,  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
cease, told  a  friend  who  had  gone  from  Phila- 
delphia to  visit  him,  that  he  had  had  a  heavenly 
visitation  when  only  four  years  old.  This 
merciful  extension  of  Divine  regard  was  expe- 
rienced by  him  whilst  at  meeting  in  the  old 
Market  street  house.  He  said,  that  after  that 
visitation  he  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  yet 
he  never  lost  sight  of  it  at  any  time,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  feelings  he  had  then 
known  remained  with  him,  and  was  as  a  i al ly- 
ing point. 

When  Wiliiam  Jackson  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  on 
business.  He  was  now  a  man  of  sober,  staid 
demeanor,  who  by  close  aitention  to  the  voice 
of  the  true  Shepherd,  had  been  preserved  in 
much  innocency  and  uprightness,  through  the 
slippery  walks  of  youth.  He  had  passed 
through  various  seasons  of  conflict,  and  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  wiles 
of  the  enemy,  yet  he  had  probably  had  little 
experience  of  his  specious  appearance  as  a 
cunning  reasoner  in  behalf  of  infidelity.  At 
this  time,  however,  he  was  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tempter  in  that  form.  Whilst 
he  was  returning  from  the  city,  he  met  a  man 
who  entered  into  an  argument  against  certain 
Scripture  passages.  When  the  man  left  him, 
he  fell  into  musings  and  reasonings  on  the 
subject,  and  became  bewildered.  He  was  not, 
however,  left  in  this  state;  he  was  inwardly 
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admonished  by  the  unerring  Teacher,  that  as 
the  Scriptures  were  unfolded  by  the  right 
Spirit,  a  sufficiency  of  the  things  necessary  to 
be  believed,  would  be  made  plain,  without 
man's  reasoning  in  his  own  wisdom  in  the 
matter.  He  then  saw  that  the  person  he  had 
been  conversing  with,  was  in  the  dark  himself, 
and  was  dangerous  company. 

How  often  have  innocent  minds  been  sha- 
ken in  faith,  and  injured  in  stability, — even  in 
moral  uprightness, — by  giving  heed  to  the 
plausible,  sophistical  reasonings  of  concealed 
infidels?  If  they  in  the  hour  of  temptation 
do  not  fly  for  help  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  wait  to  be  instructed  by  him,  they 
may  indeed  be  robbed  of  their  faith,  and  spoil- 
ed, and  left  dead  to  all  spiritual  sensations,  so 
that  they  may  either  be  leagued  with  the  ene- 
mies of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  endeavouring 
to  entrap  his  followers,  or  go  in  gloom  and 
inward  bitterness,  moodily  through  life,  hope- 
less, and  sometimes  heartless  too. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 
SCORN  NOT  THE  LEAST. 

When  wards  are  weak  and  foes  encountering  strong, 
When  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 

And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend  ; 

Yet,  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish  : 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish  ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mordacheus  wept, 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe  ; 

The  Lazar  pined,  while  Dives's  feast  was  kept, 
Yet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May  ; 

Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 

Southwell. 

"COME  YE  BLESSED  OF  MY  FATHER." 

"  Every  bashful  grace  that  bloomed  unseen, 

Too  delicate  to  bear  the  ruffling  breath 

Of  worldly  praise,  is  brought  to  light,  before 

Its  best  applauders — Angels,  and  their  Lord. 

The  Judge,  with  accents  mild,  cries,  Come  ye  blessed, 

Share  the  unfading  pleasures  of  my  realm, 

Co-heirs  of  bliss,  my  Sire's  adopted  sons. 

Straight  at  that  word,  the  righteous,  like  a  flock 

Of  harmless  doves  are  rapt,  with  ardent  wing, 

To  meet  their  dear  Redeemer." — G.  Bally. 


Telegraph  Across  the  Atlantic. — A  Mr. 
Reynolds  proposes  to  construct  a  telegraphic 
communication  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  cost 
of  3,000,000  dollars.  He  thinks  the  plan 
practicable  and  safe;  and  sets  forth  that  the 
distance  between  Cape  Canso,  above  Halifax, 
on  Ihe  American  coast,  and  the  nearest  poini 
in  Ireland,  near  Galway,  is  but  about  1600 
miles  along  ihe  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which 
are  known  to  extend  within  100  miles  of  the 


coast  of  Ireland,  at  an  average  depth  of  800 , 
feet.  A  line  of  this  length,  consisting  of  four 
wires  perfectly  insulated  in  a  good  gutla  per- 
cha,  of  the  size  proposed,  would  last  hundreds 
of  years,  as  the  insulating  substance  is  inde- 
structible in  water,  and  has  a  strength  almost 
equal  to  iron.  Such  a  line  would  weigh  about 
10,000  tons,  and  would  require  about  1500 
tons  of  iron  anchors.  The  cost  of  everything, 
when  in  complete  working  order,  would  be 
less  than  3,000,000  dollars.— English  Paper. 


Let  our  repentance  be  a  lively  will,  a  firm 
resolution.  Complaints  and  mourning  over 
past  errors  avail  nothing. 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE  SHELTER. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  "Association 
for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans."  Adopt- 
ed First  month  2nd,  1852. 

In  preparing  the  present  Annual  Report, 
the  Managers  feel  they  have  not  much  to  offer 
their  subscribers  and  friends  beyond  a  short 
and  simple  account  of  their  proceedings  during 
the  past  year,  nothing  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest having  occurred  to  make  much  comment 
needful  ;  yet  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  from  the 
various  representations  of  the  Superintending 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  frequently  to  visit 
The  Shelter,  that  the  institution  continues 
prosperous,  and  good  order  and  harmony  pre- 
vail throughout  the  establishment.  The  health 
of  the  children  has  been  almost  uninterrupted, 
rendering  the  professional  services  of  our  at- 
tentive physician,  Dr.  Casper  Wister,  less 
essentially  necessary  than  at  some  former 
periods,  yet  the  watchful  care  and  interest  he 
has  extended  over  our  little  flock,  during  this 
season  of  unusual  favour,  are  duly  appreciated 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Association.  No 
death  has  occurred  in  the  family  since  our 
last  Report. 

There  are  52  pupils  in  the  school,  many  of 
them  small,  varying  in  age  from  three  to  nine 
years.  In  our  limited  course  of  instruction, 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
are  taught,  and  such  other  studies  as  are  suit- 
ed to  their  condition.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  instruct  them  in  sewing  and  knitting;  and 
they  have  completed  284  garments,  with  the 
addition  of  considerable  patchwork.  Some  of 
the  children  promise  fairly,  and  evince  an  apt- 
ness at  learning,  which  encourages  us  to  perse- 
vere in  our  efforts  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  The  Teachers  give  com- 
mendable attention  to  their  duties,  and  have  of- 
ten ample  need  for  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
forbearance;  but  however  small  the  effects  of 
their  labour  may  appear,  we  desire  their  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  their  charge  may  not 
be  relaxed  ;  many  of  the  children  hnving  made 
an  improvement,  which  does  credit  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  their  instructors.  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

Whilst  interested  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 


tual training  of  those  under  our  care,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  giving  them 
also  religious  instruction,  having  the  Holy 
Scriptures  daily  read  in  the  family,  and  the 
children  frequently  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  and  reading  books  of  a  religious 
tendency.  When  the  weather  is  favourable, 
those  of  a  suitable  age  attend  meetings  for 
Divine  worship,  where  they  conduct  themselves 
with  quietness  and  propriety. 

There  are  more  than  12  little  ones  in  the 
nursery  not  over  two  years  old,  requiring  the 
constant  care  of  our  efficient  Matron,  who  con- 
tinues to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
household;  and  the  maternal  care  and  solici- 
tude she  manifests  in  the  oversight  of  her  in- 
fantile charge  with  her  faithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  many  responsible  duties  connected 
with  her  office,  are,  we  believe,  properly  esti- 
mated by  the  Association.  It  is  interesting  to 
behold  these  little  creatures  seated  on  the  floor 
with  happy,  healthful  countenances,  partaking 
of  their  simple  fare  of  bread  and  milk,  and  is 
a  sight  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  heart- 
felt pleasure  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  sheltering  them  from  the 
winter's  cold,  and  perhaps  from  infamy  and 
ruin,  with  an  assurance  that  their  bounty  has 
not  been  misapplied. 

The  gas  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
the  building,  which  we  regard  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
family  ;  and  we  feel  indebted  to  our  friends  who 
have  kindly  contributed  their  aid  in  defraying 
the  expense  ;  but  the  bills  not  having  yet  been 
furnished  us,  we  are  unable  at  this  lime  to 
state  the  cost  incurred  thereby. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count, it  will  be  observed,  our  means  are 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  such  a  family. 
The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  in  con- 
ducting the  establishment  exceeding  the  income 
from  all  sources  $448.39  cents  ;  and  as  we  are 
dependent  in  great  measure  on  the  liberality  of 
our  friends  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
concern,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  Association 
if  an  additional  number  of  annual  subscribers 
could  be  obtained  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
our  being  obliged  to  trench  upon  our  small 
investments.  We  believe  that  lew  institutions 
are  conducted  with  greater  economy  ;  the 
annual  expense  of  each  child  averaging  75 
cents  per  week;  yet  we  desire  our  pecu- 
niary  difficulties  may  not  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  our  efforts  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  being  sensible  we  have  abundant  cause 
gratefully  to  own  it  has  often  pleased  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  to  bless  the  work,  and  open 
the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  He  has  dispensed 
much,  thus  affording  relief  in  due  season,  and 
relying  for  further  supplies  on  Him  who  re- 
lieved) the  fatherless,  and  whose  care  extends 
to  the  least  of  His  family. 

We  conclude  this  Report  under,  we  trust,  a 
well-grounded  belief,  that  The  Shelter  is  an- 
swering the  design  of  its  establishment,  and 
the  time  and  efforts  bestowed  upon  its  inmates 
are  not  spent  in  vain.  "  The  poor  commitleih 
himself  unto  Thee,  Thou  art  the  helper  of  the 
fatherless." 

Donations  in  dry  goods  and  provisions,  will 
be  gratefully  received,  as  heretofore,  at  The 
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Shelter,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  James 
streets,  or  in  money,  by  our  Treasurer,  Catha- 
rine Sheppard,  No.  235  Vine  street. 

When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 


were  in  the  house 

Children,  67 
Admitted  (1851),  13 
Apprenticed,  10 
On  trial  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, 1 
Returned  to  their  friends,  2 
Remaining,  67 
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Richard  Sliacklcton's  Letters. 

To  Maky  Watson. 

Ballitore,  10th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1785. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

Though  our  poor,  finite  conceptions  cannot 
comprehend  the  dealing  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
with  this  seemingly  innocent  creature,  A.  S., 
yet  doubtless  it  is  right;  and  the  good  hand  of 
Providence  is  singularly  remarkable  in  order- 
ing this  poor  thing's  situation  to  be  in  a  family 
where  so  much  cordial  affection  and  friendship 
are  shown  to  her,  as  well  as  among  such  sym- 
pathizing friends.  This  revives  in  my  mind 
an  observation  which  I  have  had  cause  fre- 
quently to  make,  that  however  deeply  and 
variously  we  may  be  tried,  yet  some  means  of 
alleviation  are  cast  up,  some  place  of  refuge  is 
appointed  ;  if  we  be  bereaved  of  one  comfort, 
another  is  left  us ;  if  we  be  reduced,  we  are 
not  altogether  destitute  ;  though  we  put  our 
mouths  as  in  the  dust,  yet  there  is  hope.  And 
certainly  by  how  much  the  nearer  we  cleave 
to  the  Rock  of  all  sufficient  Help,  by  how 
much  the  more  entirely  we  cast  our  care  upon 
Him,  by  how  much  the  closer  we  walk  with 
His  Spirit,  and  obey  His  commands  in  all 
things  ;  in  so  much  greater  degree  we  shall 
become  objects  of  His  Divine  notice,  favour 
and  protection ;  as  is  said,  '  Who  is  he  that 
shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  good?'  Be  encouraged,  therefore, 
my  beloved  friend  ;  lift  up  thy  head  above 
the  waters,  wait  diligently  to  know  the  Mas- 
ter's will,  and  when  clearly  seen  with  all  sim- 
plicity and  fidelity  perform  it;  so  wilt  thou 
walk  in  unity,  in  unison  with  the  Spirit,  and 
this  thou  wilt  experience  to  be  the  bond  and 
seal  of  thy  peace.  We  have  many  tempta- 
tions to  grapple  with,  while  engaged  in  this 
warfare,  in  common  with  mankind  in  general, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life;  and  those  who  have  been 
chosen  out  of  the  world*  and  by  a  high  and 
holy  Hand  separated  to  services  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  have  their  peculiar  baits  and  snares 
laid  for  them,  by  an  insidious  assiduous  adver- 
sary, who  is  still  practising  on  their  natural 
dispositions,  or  local,  temporaiy  habits,  and 
accommodation  of  manners,  in  order  to  unfit, 
disqualify,  or  to  impede  the  work  going  on  in 
them. 

So  that  '  wntrh  and  prny,'  or  wait  unto 
prayer,  remains  the  standing,  salutary  precept 
for  all,  through  all  generations,  lest  we  should 
enter  into  temptation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  mart 


under  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  is  willing;  but  the  flesh,  in  which 
dwelleth  no  good  thing,  is  weak,  is  in  danger 
of  declining  to  ease  and  indolence,  and  being 
carried  down  the  stream  of  too  general  luke- 
warmness  and  indifference.  This  is  a  polluted 
rest,  in  which  too  many  have  settled,  but, 
through  the  economy  of  a  gracious,  all-wise 
Parent,  this  rest  has  been  disturbed  to  some, 
they  have  seen  it  to  be  unsafe,  unsanctified, 
and  have  forsaken  it ;  may  all  such,  who  have 
been  thus  roused  from  a  false  rest  to  active 
labour,  grow  more  and  more  in  a  capacity  for 
service ;  they  can  never  serve  in  a  more  noble 
cause,  they  can  never  be  employed  by  a  better 
Master.  While  I  was  writing  this  letter,  I 
was  gratified  by  some  favours  in  this  way 
from  my  friends  in  England.  I  understand 
there  is  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Friend,  Fox, 
who  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  refund  some 
prize  money  which  he  had  received  during 
the  war,  and  which  had  been  a  burden  to  his 
mind.  The  letter  is  from  Nismes,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  written  by  one  person  on 
behalf  of  about  an  hundred,  who  called  them- 
selves Quakers  ;  it  appears  my  correspondent 
says,  in  an  agreeable  style,  though  not  quite 
what  we  are  used  to, — as  it  was  written  in 
French,  it  may  suffer  by  the  translation. 
These  people,  I  learn,  are  not  exempt  from 
military  service,  but  they  have  some  indul- 
gence, and  look  forward  with  hope  of  further 
toleration.  Thus  there  seems  as  if  there  were 
some  stirring  of  good  in  different  nations,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  principle  of  Truth  spreading 
is  pleasing  and  comfortable.  My  dear  friend 
and  cousin,  farewell. 

R.  S. 

To  . 

ballitore,  12th  of  Seventh  month,  1785. 

Dear  Friend, — Having  mentioned  to  thee 
that  1  did  not  know  but  I  should  take  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  a  few  lines  to  thee  on  a  subject 
which  there  was  not  then  time  to  discuss,  and 
thou  having  repeated  thy  desire  that  I  would, 
I  attempt  it,  ([  think  I  may  truly  say,)  in  hu- 
mility, in  diffidence,  and  in  a  consciousness  of 
my  own  comparative  weakness  and  inferiority. 
We  were  speaking  about  thy  not  having  had 
a  certificate  to  the  meeting  of  discipline  at 

 ,  and  consequently  not  being  regularly  a 

member  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  several  incon- 
veniences and  confusion  attend  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  incompatible  with  the  good  or- 
der of  Society  ;  a  precedent  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency ;  a  Friend  thus  circumstanced  may  hold 
himself  loose  and  disengaged,  may  think  he 
may  attend  the  meeting  of  discipline  or  not,  as 
it  suits  his  convenience  and  inclination,  and 
when  he  does  attend,  may  excuse  himself  from 
meddling  with  any  part  of  the  business  which 
he  does  not  like  to  touch,  as  not  bein«;  authen- 
ticated a  member  of  the  meeting.  This  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  a  great  hurt  to  the  party,  as  well 
as  loss  to  Society  ;  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
cause  should  wish  to  be  both  qualified  and 
authorized  to  support  it,  in  their  several  lots 
and  degrees.  It  is  a  cause  which  admits  of 
no  neutral  professors.  The  Head  of  the 
Church  expressly  declares,  '  He  that   is  not 


with  me  is  against  me;  and  he  that  gathereth 
not  with  me,  scatlereth  abroad.'  And  indeed, 
my  friend,  as  the  cause  is  the  most  noble  that 
was  ever  introduced  upon  earth,  being  no  less 
than  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  all  men,  whoever  will  become 
qualified  rightly  to  support  it,  must  be  made 
willing  to  stoop  exceedingly  low,  they  must  pass 
through  many  baptisms,  and  undergo  various 
operations  and  dispensations,  before  they  be- 
come fit  to  be  honoured  with  a  portion  of  the 
Lord's  service,  which  dignifies  beyond  all  human 
honours,  and  is  rewarded  with  eternal  glory. 
Our  great  Pattern,  when  he  graciously  conde- 
scended to  leave  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  to 
descend  to  this  earth  and  take  our  own  nature 
upon  him,  left  us  an  example  how  we  should 
demean  ourselves  in  fulfilling  our  duties  in  the 
church.  In  the  article  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  disciples,  which  I  think  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  transacting  of  the  discipline, 
(being  cleansed  by  Christ  and  cleansing  the 
feet,  i.  e.  the  goings  of  one  another,)  he  did 
not  go  about  it  in  an  ordinary,  cursory,  light, 
indifferent  manner,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
business  officially  as  a  servant.  '  He  riseth 
from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and 
took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that 
he  poureth  water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with 
the  towel,  wherewith  he  was  girded.'  And  to 
this  memorable  example,  replete  with  instruc- 
tion, he  adds  this  instructive  document,  '  Ye 
call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for 
so  I  am.  If  I  then  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash 
one  another's  feet,  for  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  1  have  done  to 
you.'  And  as  one  that  knew  how  absolutely, 
how  essentially  necessary,  a  thorough  humi- 
liation of  self  was  to  a  right  qualification,  he 
makes  use  of  his  strongest  asseveration  to  im- 
press it  on  our  minds, — '  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you  ;  the  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord,  neither  he  that  is  sent, 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him.'  I  have  no 
doubt,  dear  friend,  of  thy  attachment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  religious  Society  of  which  thou 
art  a  member,  and  if  thou  hast  followed  on  to 
know  the  Lord  in  all  his  manifestations  to 
thee,  if  thou  hast  been  faithful  to  the  discove- 
ries of  his  will  in  all  things,  if  he  has  the  up- 
permost room  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  art 
dedicated  to  him  in  all  thy  faculties,  no  doubt 
but  our  poor  Society  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  good  fruits  brought  forth,  thy  life  will  be 
happy  and  honourable,  and  thy  end  (if  thou 
perseverest  to  the  end,)  will  be  peace.  But  if 
there  be  a  consciousness  that  something  is  still 
lacking,  that  notwithstanding  the  filling  up  the 
moral  duties  of  life  with  a  good  degree  of  pro- 
priety, there  has  not  been  a  selling  all  in  the 
will  and  affections,  a  distributing  to  those  who 
are  poor  in  religious  poverty,  and  a  following 
of  Christ  in  the  way  and  manner  of  his  lead- 
ings in  the  path  of  the  cross  and  self-denial, 
let  us  remember  that  time,  and  what  we  may 
term  '  more  convenient  seasons,'  are  not  at 
our  command,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  approaches  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
and  for  auuhl  we  know,  may  be  just  at  the 
door,  that  there  is  no  work,  nor  device  in  the 
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long  repose  of  the  grave,  and  that  an  irrever- 
sible decree  seals  all  up  forever. 

I  am,  with  sincere  attachment  and  good 
wishes, 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Distribution  of  Friends'  Books. 

We  have  been  gratified  with  reading  two 
letters  from  a  person  in  another  State,  address- 
ed to  a  friend  in  this  city,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  some  books  and  tracts,  obtained 
principally  from  Friends'  Bookstore  and  Tract 
Depository,  which  had  been  sent  to  him.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  know  all  the  benefits  which 
result  from  the  dissemination  of  sound  Chris- 
tian principles  through  these  mediums  ;  the 
seed  may  fall  in  many  places  that  will  pro- 
duce fruit  of  great  value  to  the  receiver,  and 
we  ought  to  be  unwearied  in  spreading  those 
truths,  in  the  hope  that  the  Lord  will  bless  the 
labour  to  the  enlightening  and  drawing  many 
to  himself.  In  the  first  letter  the  writer  says, 
"  I  have  read  '  Phipps  on  Man,'  '  VVoolman's 
Journal,'  'No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  and  several 
pamphlets  and  tracts,  and  have  been  much 
edified  and  instructed  theieby.  I  am  reading 
•  Barclay's  Apology,'  '  Essays  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morality,'  and  find  nothing  but  what  is 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  darkness, 
which  seems  to  cover  so  many  of  the  immor- 
tal minds  of  men.  These  books  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  my  small  library,  and  will 
be  presented  to  all  my  friends,  regardless  of 
their  religious  sentiments ;  and  as  I  have  many 
in  the  county,  who  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  principles  contain- 
ed in  them,  I  most  sincerely  hope  they  may 
be  instrumental  in  drawing  many  inquiring 
souls  to  Christ,  the  great  Fountain  from  whence 
all  true  happiness  flows.'' 

Several  more  volumes  having  been  sent  to 
this  stranger,  with  whom  the  Friend  who  for- 
warded them  was  no  otherwise  acquainted 
than  from  a  conversation  which  they  had  when 
travelling  together  in  a  stage,  he  addressed  to 
him  a  second  letter,  from  which  we  take  the 
following:  "  I  would  most  sincerely  say,  that 
these  books  were  kindly  received,  and  some 
of  them  have  been,  as  I  hope,  prayerfully 
read.    When  I  consider  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  into  my  hands,  I  cannot  but  reflect, 
whether  they  were  not  sent  by  an  unerring 
Hand,  into  this  corner  of  our  Fathei's  vine- 
yard, for  something  more  than  a  friendly  pur- 
pose.   I  have  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the 
tracts,  and  many  of  the  pamphlets,  in  the  way 
that  I  conceived  to  be  best  calculated  to  benefit 
the  citizens.    The  books  are  placed  in  my 
library,  and  I  find  areas  much  read,  as  any  I 
have  there ;  but  are  taken  down  with  the  ques- 
tion, 1  Where  did  you  get  so  many  Quaker 
books?'  of  course  the  way  I  received  them  is 
explained.    Fox's  Journal,  Friends'  Library, 
Mary  Dudley,  Penington's  Letters,  and  the 
Memorials,  are  all  books  containing  principles, 
worthy  to  be  received  by  eternity-bound  souls. 
They  came  into  my  hands  at  a  time  when  my 
soul  was  bowed  down  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  my  dear  little  children,  and  permit  me 


to  say,  that  much  consolation  was  derived  from 
reading  and  reflecting  upon  the  various  works, 
which  the  extreme  kindness  and  liberality  of 
a  friend  put  into  my  hands. 

"  The  doctrines  held  forth  by  the  Friends, 
are  doctrines  which  will  stand  the  test  of  deep 
reflection  and  consideration — doctrines,  which 
if  received  with  meekness,  will  guide  men 
safely  through  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of 
this  world,  and  insure  to  them  a  passport, 
which  will  admit  them  into  a  world  of  joy  and 
repose. 

"  If  I  recollect  right,  I  told  you  that  the 
people  of  ■,  were  almost  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  contended  for  by 
the  Orthodox  Friends.  Such  was  the  case: 
but  the  pamphlets  and  tracts  which  I  have  dis- 
tributed, will  have  a  tendency  to  explain  them, 
and  we  sincerely  hope,  be  instrumental  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  dark  pathway  of  many 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
religious  denomination,  and  have  for  several 
years  been  endeavouring  to  conform  to  the 
formalities  of  our  church  ;  but  the  older  I  get, 
the  more  I  contend  against  them,  and  the  more 
clearly  I  can  see  their  end.  I  have  frequently 
been  addressed  as  Friend   ,  since  I  re- 
ceived the  books,  because  I  was  contending 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Friends,  but  it  caused 
no  unpleasant  feeling,  as  I  was  conscientious 
in  what  I  was  contending  for." 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  this  stran- 
ger supposed  the  difference  between  Friends 
and  the  Hicksites,  was  a  mere  disciplinary 
distinction,  which  explains  his  manner  of  ad- 
verting to  our  doctrines.  Should  there  be  no 
other  advantage  in  spreading  the  books  above 
alluded  to,  it  will  correct  the  misapprehensions 
of  some  on  this  subject,  and  remove  prejudices 
respecting  the  faith  of  the  Society. 


If  you  would  rise  in  the  world,  you  must 
not  stop  to  kick  at  every  cur  who  barks  at 
you  as  you  pass  along. 


All  other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who 
has  not  the  science  of  honesty  and  good  nature. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

FIRST 

MONTH  ]0,  1852. 

"THE  EVANGELICAL  CLERGY"  AND 
KOSSUTH. 

We  have  no  wish  to  take  any  part  in  the 
tumult  and  excitement  which  have  attended 
the  visit  of  the  Hungarian  warrior  to  our  city. 
It  seems  as  if  his  presence  had  infused  into 
many  minds,  of  whom  we  should  have  hoped 
better  things,  a  wild  enthusiasm,  which  is  at 
once  painful  and  mortifying,  and  which  calm 
and  sober  reflection  must  condemn  even  in 
those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it. 

Our  allusion  to  the  subject  has  been  called 
forth  by  an  article  in  one  of  our  daily  papers 
of  the  27th  ultimo,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  viz. : 

"  Presentation  of  the  clergy.  At  12  o'clock 
yesterday,  a  delegation  from  the  Evangelical 
clergy  of  Philadelphia,  was  presented  to  Gov. 


Kossuth,  in  his  private  room.  On  being  intro- 
duced, Rev.  John  Chambers,  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  addressed  Gov.  Kossuth,  as  follows  .:" 

"  I  appear  before  you  this  morning  as  the 
representative  of  a  portion  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  have 
come  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to 
welcome  you  to  our  free  and  happy  country." 

"  We  are  the  friends  of  peaee,  and  our 
voice  is  for  peace.  Still,  we  say  to  you,  that 
at  the  same  time,  liberty  must  be  obtained, 
your  country  and  the  world  must  be  made 
free,  and  be  made  free  in  the  best  possible 
way,  and  with  the  least  shedding  of  blood." 

Again  :  "  It  must  be — and  if  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  and  you  have  to  stand  on  the 
battle-field,  side  by  side,  with  the  champions 
of  liberty,  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  free- 
dom and  give  the  sheath  to  the  winds  ;  and 
with  the  cry  of  '  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Gideon' — nay,  sir,  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Kossuth — let  it  move  on  triumphantly,  till  not 
only  your  own  country  shall  be  free,  and  the 
Bible  spread  like  the  leaves  of  the  morning  of 
Autumn,  but  till  the  whole  world  shall  feel  its 
impulse." 

"  Pluck  a  branch  from  one  of  its  beautiful 
boughs,  [of  the  tree  of  liberty,]  take  it  with 
you  to  your  native  land  ;  put  it  down  in  the 
centre  of  your  country,  and  water  it  with  the 
tears  and  prayers  of  patriots;  and,  if  need  be, 
fertilize  it  with  the  blood  of  patriotic  hearts, 
that  it  may  take  deep  root  and  grow,  till  its 
branches  cover  continental  Europe." 

We  doubt  not  but  many  Christians  beside 
ourselves,  have  beea  shocked  at  the  expression 
of  such  sentiments,  by  one  professing  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  declares  of  himself, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

Can  men  who  exhort  their  fellows  to  go  to 
war — to  "  grasp  the  hill  of  the  sword  and  give 
the  sheath  lo  the  winds,"  in  other  words,  to 
wage  interminable  carnage  against  their  ene- 
mies ;  to  "fertilize"  the  earth  with  human 
blood  ;  can  such  men  have  any  just  claim  to 
the  holy  character  of  "  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God"?  Is  it  not  an  awful  pre- 
sumption, as  well  as  a  direct  perversion,  for 
such  to  declare,  that  they  "  come  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace"?  They  profess  that 
the  Bible  is  the  rule;  but  if  we  try  them  by 
that  high  standard,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  that  their  sentiments  are  the 
very  reverse  of  its  benign  and  heavenly  pre- 
cepts. 

Under  the  Jewish  law,  which  was  an  imper- 
fect code,  given  "  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  the  doctrine  of  retaliation  was 
allowed,  and  wars  permitted.  It  was  under 
that  law  Gideon  lived,  between  whom  and 
Kossuth  the  speaker  would  draw  a  sort  of 
comparison  to  cover  his  distructive  notion*. 
But  "Behold  a  greater  than  Gideon  is  here." 
What  saith  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself?  "  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say 
unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  check,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also." 

Again,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
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said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hale 
thine  enemy  :  But  I  say  unto  you  love  your 
enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  If  they  only  are  the 
children  of  God  who  comply  with  these  pre- 
cepts, whose  children  must  they  be,  who  en- 
courage wars  and  fightings,  and  urge  their 
fellow  men  to  fertilize  the  earth  with  each 
other's  blood  ?  "  Whence  come  wars,  and 
fightings"?  said  an  inspired  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
lusts,  that  war  in  your  members?  Ye  lust 
and  have  not :  ye  kill  and  desire  to  have,  and 
cannot  obtain."  Surely  then,  if  wars  and 
fightings  come  of  the  evil  and  warring  lusts 
which  reign  in  the  unrenewed  heart  of  man, 
have  those  who  promote  these  dreadful  scenes 
of  strife  and  slaughter,  where  every  evil 
passion  seems  brought  into  exercise,  any 
valid  claim  to  the  character  of  Christians, 
or  of  being  the  ministers  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  Prince  of  Peace?  His  religion  is  emi- 
nently one  of  love  and  harmony,  ushered 
into  the  world  by  the  angelic  song  of  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace, 
good- will  to  menl"  Alas!  what  "good- will" 
can  there  be  in  encouraging  men  to  wage 
relentless  warfare  against  each  other,  to  draw 
the  sword  for  the  purpose  of  cruelly  taking 
away  that  life  which  the  Son  of  God  came  to 
save,  and  teaching  them  to  hate  and  destroy 
each  other,  when  He  bade  them  to  love  and 
to  do  good  even  to  their  enemies.  He  gave 
his  life  a  ransom  for  all,  and  though  he  could 
have  stricken  down  his  enemies  with  a  word, 
yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  reviled,  buffetted, 
spit  upon  and  crucified  for  our  sakes,  and  in 
his  last  agony,  and  with  his  expiring  breath, 
breaihed  forth  a  prayer  for  his  persecutors, 
"  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  "  He  left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps."  But  what  a  contiast 
does  that  example  present  to  the  sentiments 
put  forth  by  these  professed  ministers  of  that 
meek,  lowly,  and  suffering  Saviour!  Mourn- 
ful indeed  is  the  picture;  arid  sad  must  be  the 
fruits  of  such  opinions  sown  in  the  hearls  of 
the  rising  generation. 

What  can  we  expect  but  that  pride,  hatred, 
revenge  and  cruelty,  will  be  fostered  in  them, 
and  all  those  direful  evils  which  accompany  a 
spirit  of  military  enterprise  and  a  fondness  for 
military  glory  ?  If  the  youth  hear  from  the 
lips  of  the  professed  ministers  of  religion  sen- 
timents so  abhorrent  to  humanity,  and  to  the 
benign  and  peaceful  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
will  they  not  drink  them  in,  and  acting  upon 
the  malevolent  passions  of  the  depraved  heart, 
become  prepared  for  the  butchery  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  without  compassion  and  without 
remorse? 

Let  us  beware  in  time.  It  is  declared  in 
holy  writ,  "He  that  taketh  the  sword,  shall 
perish  with  the  sword."  Instead  of  being 
elated  with  an  overweening  estimate  of  our 
strength  and  greatness,  as  a  nation,  it  becomes 
us  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  Most  High, 
and  remember  that  it  is  righteousness  only 
that  truly  exalteth  a  nation,  and  that  if  in  the 


pride  and  stoutness  of  our  hearts  we  go  on 
sinning  against  heaven,  and  boasting  of  our 
imagined  prowess,  He  who  rules  in  heaven 
as  well  as  among  the  kingdoms  of  men,  may 
withdraw  his  preserving  hand,  and  permit  de- 
solation and  terror  suddenly  to  come  upon  us, 
to  chastise  us  for  our  haughtiness  and  ini- 
quities. 

On  the  fifth  page  of  our  present  number, 
will  be  found  an  interesting  Report  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans, 
commonly  known  as  "The  Shelter."  This  is 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  that  highly 
useful  institution.  Its  object  and  management 
are  so  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  it 
would  seem  almost  useless  for  us  to  say  any- 
thing in  commendatioa  of  them  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  we  observe  it  is  stated  in  the  report,  that  the 
Treasurer's  account  (which  we  have  not  re- 
ceived) shows  a  deficiency  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  in  the  transactions  of 
the  past  year,  and  as  we  are  aware  that  our 
female  friends,  who  give  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  efficient 
and  economical  management  of  the  establish- 
ment, are  almost  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  for  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on,  we  cannot  but  feel 
very  solicitous  that  not  only  this  deficiency 
may  be  speedily  made  up,  but  also  that  the 
funds  may  be  permanently  increased,  so  that 
the  Association  may  not  be  embarrassed  and 
cramped  in  carrying  on  the  good  work  entrust- 
ed to  their  care. 

There  are  few  if  any,  of  the  many  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  day,  which  commend 
themselves  more  strongly  to  the  good  wishes 
and  liberal  charity  ofall,  than  does  this  Shelter 
for  the  poor,  forsaken,  and  despised  coloured 
orphans,  who  are  taken  from  the  want,  the 
wickedness  and  misery,  to  which  they  are 
too  generally  exposed,  and  furnished  with  a 
home  under  its  fostering  roof,  where,  during 
the  tender  years  of  childhood,  they  are  screen- 
ed from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
evil  associations  to  which  they  most  probably 
would  be  otherwise  subjected,  and  not  only 
have  their  physical  wants  provided  for,  but 
receive  a  religious  and  literary  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  station  in  life  thev  are  likely  to 
fill. 

Twelve  of  the  inmates,  we  observe,  are 
under  two  years  of  age,  and  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  who  are  admitted,  enter 
the  Institution  at  an  age  so  young,  that  but 
few  evil  impressions  can  have  been  already 
made  in  their  habits  or  morals,  likely  under 
the  kind  and  judicious  discipline  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  to  prove  lasting  ;  and  as  their 
training  and  discipline  are  continued  for  years 
before  they  are  placed  out  in  families,  or  as 
apprentices,  and  as  care  is  taken  to  provide  for 
them  masters  and  mistresses  who  will  feel  an 
interest  in  their  continued  well-doing,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  in  addition  to  the  good 
immediately  conferred  upon  the  helpless  chil- 
dren, The  Shelter  is  constantly  bestowing  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially on  our  coloured  population,  by  preparing 
so  many  of  its  members  to  perform  their  part 
as  good  citizens. 


As  we  understand  that  committees  of  the 
Managers  will  shortly  call  upon  Friends  and 
others,  for  their  annual  subscriptions  and  such 
donations  as  they  may  be  disposed  to  give,  we 
may  express  our  desire  that  they  will  every- 
where be  cheered  on  their  way  in  their  good 
work  by  liberal  contributions. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  C.  Post,  $2,  vol.  25.  P.  L.  Smith, 
$4,  to  26,  vol.  25.  M.  Atwater,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  25.  H. 
Harrison,  111.,  $2,  vol.  25.  M.  Gifford,  $2,  vol.  25.  H. 
Robinson,  agent,  for  R.  I.  Murray,  $2,  vol.  25.  D. 
Hall,  O.,  $2,  vol.  25.  P.  Vickers,  $2,  vol.  25.  Dr.  B. 
Nixon,  per  N.  M.,  $2.50,  to  52,  vol.  24.  Susan  Smith, 
per  H.  C.  W.,  $2,  vol.  J.  C.  Hoge,  $2,  to  17,  vol. 
25.  J.  King,  agent,  for  H.  Wilcox,  $2,  vol.  25.  Job 
Otis,  82,  vol.  25.  F.  H.  Williams,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for 
himself,  and  R.  W.  Wright,  Wm.  Mekeel,  A.  Mekeel, 
J.  Tripp,  J.  A.  Potter,  G.  F.  Collins,  S.  E.  Hoag,  G. 
F.  Wood,  C.  Wood,  C.  B.  Owen,  $2  each,  vol.  25,  and 
T.  Bowerman,  $2,  vol.  24.  S.  Marriott,  for  R.  C. 
Macy,  82,  vol.  25.  C.  Bracken,  agent,  82,  vol.  24. 
Gersham  Perdue,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  26.  Omitted  Ninth 
mo.,  1851,— Joseph  Collins,  $2,  vol.  25. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bett'e, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Hilles,  Frankford.  James  Thorp, 
Frankford.  William  Thomas,  No.  242  North 
Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
rngton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. —  William  Birdsall. 
Matron.— Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ult.,  Elizabeth 
H.,  wife  of  Wiliiam  Savery,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
John  H.  Cresson,  aged  43  years  ;  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Holmesburg,  on  Second-day,  the  29th  ult., 

Anna  S.,  daughter  of  George  Pennock,  in  the  14th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the 

79th  year  of  her  age,  Atlantic  Ballanger,  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Northern  District. 

— ,  at  his  residence,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age,  John  Hobson,  for  many 
years  a  useful  elder  in  Smithfield  Monthly  and  Cross- 
creek  Particular  Meeting.  He  was  concerned  to  bring 
up  his  children  in  plainness  and  simplicity,  becoming 
our  religious  profession,  and  was  opposed  to  all  inno- 
vations upon  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Society.  He 
endured  much  suffering  through  a  long  and  protract- 
ed illness,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude, 
leaving  to  survivors  the  comfortable  hope  that  his  end 
was  peace.    [Time  of  death  not  stated.] 
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Turpentine  Manufacture  at  the  Sooth. 

An  able-bodied  man  will  require  for  his  field 
ibout  one  hundred  acres  of  pine  forest  as  his 
:rop.  After  the  middle  of  November,  boxing 
he  trees  commences.  Thus,  with  a  long, 
iarrow  axe,  a  box  or  chop  is  made  in  the  tree 
Yom  three  to  six  inches  from  the  ground,  or 
ust  above  the  swell  of  the  roots.  The  width 
if  the  box  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  tree, 
>ut  usually  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches.  It 
s  not  cut  far  inward,  but  aim3  downward  and 
o  the  line  separating  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
rhe  rim  of  the  box  is  kept  level,  and  it  is  de- 
iigned  to  hold  from  one  to  two  quails — in 
mall  trees  they  do  not  hold  so  much.  This 
>oxing  continues  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
/larch,  or  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise  freely, 
nd  will  embrace  about  four  months,  as  the 
inly  suitable  boxing  season  of  the  year  ;  and 
le  is  a  good  hand  who  can  in  this  period  cut 
lis  own  crop  for  the  coming  year,  though  it 
nay  be  done.  The  average  number  for  a 
nan  to  cut  in  a  day  is  eighty  or  ninety— a 
ew  less  in  the  shorter  and  more  in  the  longer 
lays  of  that  season.  Here  I  may  remark  that 
ve  estimate  the  cutting  of  boxes  at  about  one 
lollar  the  acre;  though  it  may  not  cost  quite 

0  much,  but  nearly  so.  The  most  usual 
lumber  of  boxes  for  a  hand,  as  a  crop,  is  a 
housand  ;  though  they  can  do  well  with  either 
lore  or  less.  An  acre  averages  about  one 
undred  boxes  ;  the  larger  trees  affording  room 
ir  three  boxes,  the  middle  size  for  only  two, 
nd  the  smaller  (being  about  nine  or  ten  inches 

1  diameter),  only  one  box. 

When  the  hundred  acres  are  thus  boxed, 
le  hand  has  his  crop  or  field  in  preparation 
)r  the  following  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
oxes  being  cut,  the  next  work  is  cornering, 
'hich  is  often  performed  by  two  strokes  of  the 
ime  axe  at  each  corner  of  the  box,  taking 
ut  a  light  chip ;  a  perpendicular  line  of  about 
)tir  to  six  inches  is  thus  slatted  upward  from 
ach  corner.  This  operation  is  executed  with 
reat  despatch,  as  a  hand  will  corner  from  six 
)  eight  hundred  in  a  day.  With  this  last 
'ork  the  boxes  will  usually  fill  with  turpen. 
ne,  issuing  as  well  from  the  cornering  as 
•om  the  face  made  in  cutting  the  box.  The 
ext  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  off  the  ground 
i  what  is  called  "  patience  ;"  this  is  done  by 

aking  it  off  in  straight  parallel  lines,  of  forty 
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yards  in  width,  with  visible  and  pretty  perma- 
nent stakes  ;  this  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
hand  to  follow  his  "through,"  or  row,  regu- 
larly, and  miss  no  tree  in  all  his  future  atten- 
tion to  them.  All  this  being  done,  and  the 
boxes  being  full,  or  nearly  so  (but  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  the  boxes  are  all  never  full 
alike,  some  trees  issuing  much  more  and  faster 
than  others),  the  full  ones  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  "dipping,"  which  is  done  with  an  iron 
trowel-like  instrument  called  a  dipper,  having 
a  socket  to  receive  a  wooden  handle  of  three 
or  four  feet.  The  blade  is  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  about  six  inches  wide  in  the  middle, 
tapering  to  an  oval  point,  and  flat  on  both 
sides,  with  the  substance  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  declining 
to  a  dull  edge  at  the  point  and  sides.  This 
instrument  in  hand,  and  two  rude  pine  buckets 
with  bale  or  handle  to  them,  and  barrels,  with 
one  head  out,  fixed  at  stated  distances  in  the 
"  pattern"  or  "through,"  the  man  begins  his 
dipping  by  thrusting  his  dipper  in  at  one  cor- 
ner of  the  box,  ranging  it  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  pressing  it  upward  towards  the  opposite 
corner,  all  with  a  quick  motion.  When  nearly 
the  whole  contents  of  the  box  are  collected  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  dipper — which  is  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  bucket,  that  being  set 
quite  up  to  the  tree — the  dipper  is  drawn  over 
the  near  edge  of  the  bucket  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  adhering  turpentine;  and  to  accomplish 
this  the  more  effectually,  a  strip  of  hoop-iron 
is  fixed  in  the  edge  of  the  bucket  to  draw  the 
dipper  on.  The  first  box  being  thus  emptied, 
with  quick  step  the  next  is  reached,  and  so 
continued  until  the  bucket  is  nearly  full — it 
holding  about  eight  gallons  when  full  ;  the 
man  carries  it  to  the  barrel  and  turns  it  in,  and 
there  leaves  it  to  drain,  while  he  is  filling  the 
other  bucket,  which  is  soon  to  take  its  place. 
Thus,  a  hand  will  fill  from  four  to  seven  bar- 
rels a  day  ;  some  active,  quick  hands  have 
filled  as  many  as  ten  barrels  in  a  day.  This 
is  the  whole  process  of  dipping.  The  first 
dipping  of  newly-cut  boxes  is  the  purely  "  vir- 
gin dip,"  though  the  whole  product  of  the  first 
year  of  the  pine  is  commonly  called  "virgin 
dip." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first 
dipping  is  very  different,  in  being  thin,  oily, 
and  transparent,  or  more  so  than  any  that  the 
tree  will  ever  again  afford  ;  and,  perhaps  not 
less  strange  that  the  product  of  each  succeeding 
year,  as  long  as  the  tree  is  cultivated,  is  differ- 
ent from  their  antecedents.  Every  succeeding 
year  the  turpentine  becomes  thicker  and  more 
deeply  coloured,  from  a  light  cream  towards 
an  orange;  and  yet  not  differing  perceptibly 
in  its  yield  of  spirits.  It  is  from  the  "virgin 
dip"  only,  that  the  white,  transparent  rosin,  of 
so  much  use  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  mak- 
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ing  the  fine  white  soaps,  can  be  made.  When 
the  dipping  is  thus  over,  the  next  work  is  to 
"chip"  or  scarify  the  tree  immediately  over 
the  box,  and  extending  across  the  face  between 
perpendicular  lines,  arising  from  the  corners 
or  outer  edges  of  the  box.  This  is  done  by 
an  instrument  usually  called  a  "  hacker," 
sometimes  "shave."  Its  form  is  somewhat 
like  a  "  round  shave,"  narrowing  at  the  cut- 
ting place  to  the  diameter  of  an  inch,  with  a 
shank,  to  be  fixed  securely  into  a  strong, 
heavy  handle  of  about  two  feet  in  length, 
while  the  faces  of  the  trees  are  low,  but  the 
handle  is  made  longer  as  years  advance  the 
faces  higher.  With  the  hacker  the  man 
stands  nearly  in  fiont  of  the  box,  and  makes 
a  stroke  from  the  perpendicular  line  to  the 
corner,  towards  the  centre  or  line  from  the 
middle  of  the  box,  upward,  cutting  a  furrow- 
like gash  through  bark  and  sap-wood,  and 
about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  wood. 
This  is  mostly  done  with  one  stroke,  when  the 
man  immediately  changes  hands  or  position, 
or  makes  a  like  stroke  on  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  centre.  In  this  way  he  passes 
through  his  "  patterns"  until  he  gets  over  his 
whole  crop,  which  he  may  readily  do  in  six  to 
eight  days  :  and,  as  soon  over,  he  returns  to 
where  he  began,  and  goes  over  them  again 
and  again  until  his  boxes  are  full.  The  fill- 
ing is  generally  done  with  four  to  six  "  chip- 
pings,"  or  four  to  six  weeks,  when  dipping 
comes  round  again.  In  chipping,  each  suc- 
ceeding cut  is  made  immediately  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  last,  and  should  be  made  in  breadth 
as  narrow  as  the  hacker  can  be  made  to  cut 
it — as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  small  scar 
or  narrow  cut,  if  deep  enough,  does  as  well, 
or  better,  than  a  larger  or  broader  one,  and 
the  economy  of  the  narrow  cuts  is  in  saving 
the  tree  to  many  years  longer  culture  while 
the  wide  cut  would  carry  the  face  out  of  reach 
prematurely. 

This  succession  of  "chipping"  and  "dip- 
ping" continues  from  April  to  October,  or 
until  frost,  when  the  turpentine  is  done  run- 
ning, from  a  want  of  sufficient  heat.  New 
boxes  are  commonly  dipped  five  or  six  times 
in  that  period — older  boxes  only  three  and 
four  times.  The  quantity  made  by  a  hand  is 
quite  various,  but  may  be  rated  as  averaging 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels.  Many  make  two 
hundred,  and  some  even  as  high  as  three 
hundred  barrels  in  the  year.  When  the  last 
dipping  is  finished,  which  is  generally  in  the 
month  of  November,  collecting  the  "  scrape" 
is  the  next  duty.  In  all  years  after  the  first, 
the  trickling  of  the  turpentine  down  the  face 
of  the  box,  from  the  chipping  of  the  hacker, 
and  which  face  is  lengthened  upward  about 
one  foot  every  year,  there  adheres  to  the  face 
or  smooth  surface  over  the  box  a  considerable 
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portion  of  t ho  issuing  turpentine  ;  it  is  often 
nearly  an  inch  thick  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  face,  and  is  well  worth  being  collected, 
which  is  done  by  scraping  it  oil' with  several 
different  instruments,  as  may  be  most  fancied 
by  the  operator ;  often  with  n  small  spade, 
which  detaches  it  from  the  wood  to  fall  into  a 
coarse  two-legged  stool  box,  open  at  one  end, 
which  open  end  is  set  against  the  tree,  below 
the  face,  to  catch  the  "  scrape'"'  as  it  falls  from 
the  face  of  the  tree  and  the  instrument.  When 
the  box  is  thus  filled  it  is  carried  to  an  open 
headed  barrel  near  to  hand,  and  emptied,  and 
so  continued  until  the  barrel  is  full.  The 
"  scrape"  is  packed  into  the  barrel  either  by 
trampling  or  pounding,  until  it  is  made  to  hold 
all  it  can. 

This  article  has  usually  been  sold  by  the 
barrel,  at  about  half  the  price  of  the  "dip," 
or  liquid  ;  but  of  late,  the  more  correct  rule  of 
selling  by  weight  is  becoming  generally  estab- 
lished. Its  yield  of  spirits  is  nearly  as  half  of 
the  "dip"  per  barrel;  and,  for  making  the 
common  or  inferior  rosin,  it  is  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  distillers.  The  "  scrape"  is 
thus  collected  with  much  despatch,  and  is 
finished  generally  in  the  month  of  December 
or  January.  After  the  boxes  are  five  or  six 
years  old,  they  yield  about  as  many  barrels 
of  "  scrape"  as  of  "  dip,"  and  as  they  get  still 
older  the  "  scrape"  increases.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  at  half  the  price  of  the 
"  dip,"  the  "scrape"  is  the  most  profitable  to 
the  maker. 

This  description  embraces  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  the  culture  or  making  of  turpentine, 
save  the  preparation  of  the  barrels.  The  lim- 
ber of  which  they  are  made  is  usually  got  out 
by  the  same  hands  who  make  the  turpentine, 
and  commonly  taken  from  the  same  land  as 
the  wood  or  the  boxes.  The  staves  are  cut 
thirty-two  inches  in  length,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  heads  about  sev- 
enteen inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the  barrel 
may  contain  thirty-two  gallons. 

From  the  time  the  getting  off  the  "  scrape" 
is  finished,  until  the  season  of  chipping  comes 
round,  which  is  generally  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  of  April,  the  hand  is  engaged  in  getting 
the  barrel  limber,  which  ought  to  be  well  sea- 
soned when  made  up  for  "dip"  barrels;  and 
it  will  save  lime  and  a  loss  of  turpentine,  to 
separate  the  heart  and  sap  staves  as  they  are 
being  cut,  so  that  the  former  may  be  made 
into  "dip,"  and  the  latter  into  "  scrape"  bar- 
rels ;  the  heart  staves  retaining  and  holding 
the  liquid,  while  it  will  soak  through  the  sap 
staves.  The  cost  of  these  barrels  is  estimated 
always  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  each. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  like  the  engage- 
ment of  a  farm  hand,  in  always  finding  some- 
thing needful  to  be  done  in  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  something  that  should  not  be  ne- 
glected ;  so  with  the  turpentine  hand,  the  whole 
year  has  its  various  demands  upon  him  in  their 
proper  season,  so  that  there  is  no  time  to  spare 
from  his  turpentine  crop. 

The  profits  of  turpentine  labour,  like  that 
bestowed  on  the  other  products,  depend  on 
price,  and  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.  Compared  to  other  labour,  this  has, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  been  deemed  the  most 


profitable  of  all.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  put 
a  proper  value  on  turpentine  land,  properly 
and  conveniently  located.  Applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  turpentine,  as  here  described,  the 
annual  value  of  the  acre  is  from  four  to  six  dol- 
lars gross  in  its  product,  and  three  dollars  per 
barrel,  which  is  an  interest  on  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  exhausted 
of  their  turpentine,  the  acre  is  very  nearly  of 
equal  value  in  its  after  product  of  tar — the 
culture  of  turpentine  being  preparatory  to  the 
largest  yield  of  tar  from  a  given  quantity  of 
acres. — De  Boiu^s  Review. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  to  a  Daughter. 

The  friend  who  forwarded  to  us  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  says,  "  It  was  written 
by  our  late  beloved  Friend  VV.  K.,  in  the  free- 
dom of  affection  and  religious  concern  for  his 
daughter's  improvement  in  best  things.  Al- 
though it  has  not  the  charm  of  an  imaginative 
dress  of  words,  it  places  in  favourable  contrast 
the  moral  and  religious  with  the  merely  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  young.  Let  those 
young  persons  now  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  especially  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  minds  have  been  tendered 
by  the  softening  visitations  of  Divine  love, 
consider  this  letter  as  addressed  to  them  indi- 
vidually,  by  one  who  is  truly  their  soul's 
friend,  and  they  will  doubtless  find  it  tend  to 
strengthen  their  resolutions  to  do  well." 

Fiah  month  17th,  1835. 

Dear  Daughter, — 

Although  I  have  written  but  little  to  thee 
since  thou  hast  been  at  West- town,  yet  I  have 
not  forgotten  thee,  and  feel  very  solicitous  for 
thy  present  and  everlasting  welfare  ;  perhaps 
my  full  confidence  in  those  who  have  the  care 
of  the  Institution  has  in  some  degree  released 
me  from  much  anxiety.  The  acquisition  of 
literature  was  but  a  secondary  [consideration] 
to  me  in  placing  thee  at  West-town  ;  for  al- 
though I  appreciate  school  learning,  and  those 
who  partake  of  a  large  share,  generally  speak- 
ing, might  be  more  useful,  and  consequently 
their  responsibility  is  more,  and  their  gratitude 
to  the  great  Giver  should  be  proportionate, 
but  alas !  how  often  are  talents  and  acquire- 
ments prostituted  ;  for  it  was  a  true  observa- 
tion of  a  man  of  eminence,  that  "  with  the 
talents  of  an  angel  a  man  may  be  a  fool :" 
and  no  wonder,  for  if  the  fountain  from  which 
the  actions  flow  is  impure,  capacity,  or  ability, 
or  knowledge,  puffeth  up,  and  the  possessor  of 
talents  is  better  qualified  to  be  injurious  to  so- 
ciety, and  to  do  more  mischief  than  one  pos- 
sessed of  small  capacity  and  little  acquirements. 
Man  is  certainly  proportionately  accountable 
for  the  much,  or  for  the  little,  with  which  he  is 
entrusted,  and  where  the  will  has  come  under 
the  humbling  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
what  avails  wealth  or  superior  endowments? 
Nothing  to  the  posssessor  in  the  sight  of  the 
great  Giver  !  Then,  my  dear,  thou  may  per- 
ceive why  I  make  literature  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  for  my  primary  object  for  my 
children  is,  that  their  hearts  and  affections 
may  be  moulded  and  changed  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  Divine  love,  enabling  them  cheer- 


fully to  take  up  their  daily  cross,  and  follow 
on   in  the  narrow  way,  surmounting  every 
difficulty,  and  pressing  through  every  trial  in 
fulfilling  their  respective  duties  ;  first  to  God, 
to  whom  they  owe  everything  that  is  worth 
having  ;  and  secondly,  to  their  fellow  creature, 
man  ;  that  their  actions  may  always  be  regu- 
lated by  religious  principle.    Thus  walking  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God  so  as  to  be  approved 
by  him,  and  enabled  to  persevere  to  the  end — 
thus  filling  up  their  several  allotments  of  duty 
through  life,  however  tried  or  varied  their  situ-  I 
ations  may  be,  all  may  work  together  for 
good  ;  so  that  although  in  this  world  they  may 
have  trouble,  yet  in  the  end  they  may  be  of 
the  number  of  those  who  have  "  come  out  of 
great  tribulation  and  washed  white  their  robes 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;"  and  be  favoured 
with  one  of  the  mansions  prepared  for  the 
righteous  ;  "  where  they  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  upon  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them  and  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
water,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  L 
their  eyes  !"    Such  is  the  portion  I  crave  for 
myself.    Such  is  the  inheritance  I  pray  for 
my  children.    It  is  not  the  wealth  of  this  ' 
world — it  is  not  ease  or  sensual  pleasure — it 
is  not  great  talents  or  vast  acquirements — it  is 
not  the  honour  or  esteem  of  men, — but  the 
honour  which  is  of  God  only.    How  do  all 
transitory  things  dwindle  into  insignificance 
to  the  immortal  soul  when  on  the  verge  of 
eternity  !    Oh  then,  what  would  it  not  part 
with  for  an  interest  in  Christ  the  Saviour. 
Had  it  the  whole  world,  the  riches  and  all  the 
honours  thereof,  would  it  not  be  willing  to  ex-  ■ 
change  them  for  peace  with  God — for  an  in- 
heritance in  his  kingdom — the  crown  of  glory 
— the  crown  of  righteousness — the  inheritance 
incorruptible   that  fadeth  not  away  1    Yes,  J 
verily  !    Then  how  silly  for  us  who  can  grasp  ii 
only  a  handful  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  l| 
are  not  sure  of  retaining  it  a  single  day.    Oh,  J 
what  infatuation  would  it  be  to  choose  that  for  f| 
our  portion,  and  feel  indifferent  about  the  m 
crown  of  life  ! — yea,  bartering  it  away  for  fj 
mutable  things  ;  making  the  world  and  the 
things  of  it,  our  primary  concern,  as  if  our  t| 
whole  interest  was  in  them,  and  we  could 
retain  them  forever. 

We  have  rejoiced  in  hearing  of  thy  good 
conduct,  through  some  of  our  friends.    How  1 
consoling  to  declining  age,  to  believe  that  the  , 
children  are  endeavouring  to  do  well !  Even 
the  beloved  apostle  John,  considered  it  among 
his  greatest  joys.    "I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  see  my  children  walking  in  the  Truth," 
was  his  declaration.    Therefore,  dear  child,  1 
persevere  on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  choose  j 
him  for  thy  portion.    Give  up  thy  heart  to  I 
him  without  reserve,  for  he  is  the  best  care-  [I 
taker, — better  than  father  or  mother,  sister  or 
brother.    Oh!  that  thou  mayest  be  favoured 
with  strength  to  walk  in  his  light,  that  so  thou  I 
mayest  indeed  be  one  of  the  children  of  the 
light,  being  engrafted  into  Christ  the  living  ' 
vine,  and  become  fully  persuaded  that  nothing  | 
can  separate  thee  from  his  love  ;  for  in  his 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  1 
rivers  of  pleasure,  and  that  forevermore. 
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How  the  Bushmen  Obtain  Ostriches. — A 
favourite  method  adopted  by  the  wild  bush- 
men  lor  approaching  the  ostrich  and  other  va- 
rieties of  game,  is  to  clothe  himself  in  the  skin 
of  one  of  these  birds,  in  which,  taking  care  of 
the  wind,  he  stalks  about  the  plain,  cunningly 
imitating  the  gait  and  motions  of  the  ostrich 
until  within  range,  when,  with  a  well-directed 
poisoned  arrow  from  his  tiny  bow,  he  can 
generally  seal  the  fate  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  same.  Those  insignificant-look- 
ing  arrows  are  about  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length ;  they  consist  of  a  slender  reed,  with  a 
sharp  bone  head,  thoroughly  poisoned  with  a 
composition,  of  which  the  principal  ingredients 
are  obtained  sometimes  from  a  succulent  herb, 
having  thick  leaves,  yielding  a  poisonous 
milky  juice,  and  sometimes  from  the  jaws  of 
snakes.  The  bow  rarely  exceeds  three  feet  in 
length  ;  its  strings  of  twisted  sinews.  When 
a  bushman  finds  an  ostrich's  nest  he  ensconces 
himself  in  it,  and  there  awaits  the  return  of 
the  old  birds,  by  which  means  he  generally 
secures  the  pair.  It  is  by  means  of  these  little 
arrows  that  the  majority  of  the  fine  plumes 
are  obtained  worn  on  the  heads  of  the  fashion- 
able women  throughout  the  civilized  world. — 
A  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa. 


Geology  of  Pennsylvania. — The  researches 
of  the  State  Geological  Society,  last  summer, 
in  the  southern  anthracite  basin,  have  resulted 
in  a  large  increase  to  the  positive  knowledge 
before  possessed  of  the  distribution  and  range 
of  the  veins  of  coal.  Nearly  all  the  smaller 
basins  into  which  the  general  coal-field  is  di- 
vided, have  been  traced  and  connected;  and 
their  centres,  or  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
the  northern  and  southern  dips,  are  accurately 
determined  by  measurements.  Two  extensive 
sets  of  surveys  have  been  carried  through  the 
valley,  and  preparations  are  in  progress  for  a 
topographical  map,  which  shall  exhibit  the 
leading  features  and  values  of  the  coal-lands. 
Professor  Rogers  expresses  an  opinion,  that 
large  amounts  of  money  have  been  wasted  by 
the  present  mode  of  sinking  slopes  down  the 
inclination  of  the  coal  veins,  on  the  sides  of 
the  basins.  Perpendicular  shafts  in  the  basins 
are  recommended  as  far  preferable  as  well  as 
less  expensive.  Professor  Rogers's  work,  the 
result  of  his  survey  of  this  State,  when  pub- 
lished, will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable. 
— Ledger. 


Pauperism. — The  society  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  New  York,  have  made 
i  report  of  their  operations  the  past  year. 
According  to  the  county  official  returns,  the 
liumber  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the  State 
Swing  the  past  year,  was  104,339;  and  dur- 
ng  the  same  period,  the  alien  emigrants  in 
he  State,  chargeable  to  the  Emigration  De- 
imrtment,  were  officially  reported  to  be  50,000, 
nuking  the  whole  number  relieved  154,339. 
pf  the  State  paupers,  but  45,1 16  were  natives, 
vhile  59,283  were  foreigners,  to  which  add 
he  before-mentioned  50,000  recent  emigrants, 
imd  the  result  shows  that  118,283  forefgners,' 
r  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
er  relieved  or  supported,  were  from  foreign  I 


countries,  and  45,116,  or  less  than  30  per 
cent.,  were  natives.  The  report  says  that 
"  during  the  year  just  closed,  although  the 
causes  of  pauperism  have  not  abated  in  acti- 
vity, the  number  requiring  aid  has  not  only 
fallen  far  below  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
population,  but  was  numerically  less  by  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  families,  containing 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  than  in 
1850."— New  York  Paper. 


Education  in  the  United  States. — From  sta- 
tistics published  in  the  American  Almanac, 
we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  Of  this  number,  120  are 
colleges  proper,  43  theological,  17  law,  and 
37  medical  schools.  Out  of  the  aggregate, 
Pennsylvania  has  21,  consisting  of  8  colleges, 
7  theological,  2  law,  and  4  medical  schools. 
The  number  of  volumes  contained  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  colleges,  exclusive  of  those  of  the 
professional  schools,  is,  as  far  as  estimated 
from  imperfect  returns,  871,800.  Of  the  col- 
leges  enumerated,  13  are  marked  as  being 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  8  under 
control  of  the  Episcopalians,  13  belong  to  the 
Methodists,  and  11  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
As  regards  the  remainder,  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious influence  of  those  in  the  New  England 
States  is  said  to  be  Congregationalism,  and 
that  of  most  of  the  others,  Presbyterianism. — 
Ledger. 


Weights  and  Measures. — The  following 
table  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  various  arti- 
cles to  a  bushel  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  farming  fi  iends  : 

Of  wheat,  sixty  pounds. 

Of  shelled  corn,  forty-six  pounds. 

Of  corn,  on  the  cob,  seventy  pounds. 

Of  oats,  thirty-five  pounds. 

Of  barley,  forty-eight  pounds. 

Of  potatoes,  sixty  pounds. 

Of  beans,  sixty  pounds. 

Of  bran,  twenty  pounds. 

Of  clover-seed,  sixty  pounds. 

Of  timothy  seed,  forty-five  pounds. 

Of  flax-seed,  fifty-six  pounds. 

Of  hemp-seed,  forty-four  pounds. 

Of  buckwheat,  forty-two  pounds. 

Of  blue-grass  seed,  fourteen  pounds. 

Of  castor  beans,  forty-six  pounds. 


For  "The  Friend." 

STEWARDSHIP. 

"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world, 
that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  commu- 
nicate, laying  up  in  store  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life;"  for,  saith  the  preacher, 
"He  that  loveth  silver,  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  silver ;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundance  with 
increase.  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have 
seen  under  the  sun,  namely,  riches  kept  for 
the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt;"  and  it  is 
very  remarkably  the  case,  that  the  increase  of 
riches  does  tend  to  close  up  the  mind  against  | 


the  appeals  of  charity,  producing  such  coldness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  as  to  make  it  no  marvel 
that  our  dear  and  compassionate  Lord  should 
have  declared,  that  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  and 
how  irreconcilable  is  the  possession  and  reten- 
tion of  great  worldly  riches,  with  the  profes- 
sion of  being  the  followers  and  stewards  of 
Him  who  hath  given  us  all  things,  and  even 
yielded  up  his  precious  life  to  secure  to  us  the 
blessed  inheritance  of  eternal  life. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ITEMS. 

SLAVE  TRADE. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  appear  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  slave  trade,  as  long  as 
they  can  evade  the  armed  cruisers  on  the  Af- 
rican coast.  To  avoid  the  examination  of 
vessels  designed  for  the  trade,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  papers  and  clearances  from 
American  ports,  they  have  commenced,  it 
would  seem  from  the  following  paragraph,  to 
prepare  and  carry  out  the  frames  of  vessels, 
to  be  put  together  in  the  streams  out  of  the 
probability  of  detection. 

"  The  Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast  of  Africa, 
— A  letter  received  from  on  board  her  Majes- 
ty's brig  Spy,  dated  Sierra  Leone,  Nov'r  6, 
1851,  says:  'The  slave  trade  is  very  far 
from  being  extinct ;  they  now  appear  to  be 
sending  over  from  Rio  the  frames  of  slave 
vessels,  to  be  put  together  in  the  rivers,  by 
which  plan  their  escape  is  greatly  facilitated. 
Whilst  off  this  place,  on  the  3d  of  this  month, 
we  received  intelligence  that  two  large  canoes, 
which  were  then  in  sight,  contained  slaves.  It 
being  calm,  our  whale-boat,  with  five  men  and 
two  officers  (Messrs.  Barstow  and  Mitchell), 
were  started  in  pursuit,  and,  after  a  most  ani- 
mated and  exciting  chase,  we  captured  them 
both,  containing  fifty-six  slaves,  and  manned 
with  nineteen  Mandigo  men.  I,  and  two  men 
well  armed,  took  possession  of  the  first,  and 
found  about  forty  slaves  in  her,  and  ten  men  ; 
the  other  officer  and  three  men  pursued  and 
captured  the  other,  and  found  sixteen  slaves 
and  nine  men  in  her.  Had  the  fellows  in  my 
boat  possessed  the  slightest  pluck,  they  could 
certainly  have  thrown  us  overboard,  and  got 
away  clear ;  but  I  made  them  pull  their  own 
boat  up  to  the  Spy,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
other  boat  came  to  us  with  her  prize,  in  all 
fifty-six  slaves.'  " 

EARTHQUAKE. 

We  have  the  account  of  a  destructive  earth- 
quake in  European  Turkey  which  occurred 
last  autumn.  A  sudden  convulsion  of  the  part 
of  the  earth  on  which  we  reside,  must  be  a 
most  fearful  event  to  those  who  escape  with 
their  lives.  The  suffering  to  those  who  were 
tumbled  in  a  mass  of  ruins,  where  they  were 
not  immediately  crushed  to  death,  but  would 
pine  away  with  starvation,  and  bruises  and 
mangled  limbs,  must  be  dreadful  while  con- 
sciousness lasted.  It  is  one  of  the  means 
which  the  Dread  of  Nations  permits  or  ordains 
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in  the  administration  of  his  government,  to 
effect  his  purposes,  and  which  show  his  om- 
nipotence, and  the  frail  tenure  hy  which  human 
life  is  held. 

"Earthquake  in  European  Turkey. — A 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  12th 
of  October,  at  Berat,  in  European  Turkey.  It 
threw  down  part  of  the  fortress,  and  400  sol- 
diers perished  in  the  ruins.  About  800  houses, 
a  Greek  church  and  two  mosques  were  greatly 
injured.  Eight  hundred  persons  were  miss- 
ing; but  many  of  them  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  to  flight.  The  upper  part  of  a  moun- 
tain near  the  town  became  detached,  and  was 
cast  a  considerable  distance;  a  crater  then 
opened  in  the  centre,  and  vomited  black  smoke 
and  blocks  of  stone ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
sulphureous  lava  in  a  boiling  stale,  which 
subsequently  turned  to  powder.  Foetid  exha- 
lations arose,  which  corrupted  the  air.  The 
villages  near  Berat  also  suffered  greatly  from 
the  earthquake.  At  Salonica,  on  the  30th 
and  31st  October,  shocks  were  felt.  They 
came  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  lasted 
several  seconds.  The  sky  was  covered  at  the 
time.  The  first  shocks  were  slight,  the  latter 
stronger,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  they  did  any 
damage," 

PERSECUTION. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions  has  been 
little  heard  of  in  latter  years,  especially  among 
Pagans  or  Mahomedans.  The  following  has 
been  brought  to  us  with  the  recent  news  of  the 
disposition  in  professed  Christian  monarchies, 
to  punish  with  death,  imprisonment  or  banish- 
ment, their  brethren  of  like  professions  with 
themselves,  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  form  of  civil 
government  conformable  to  their  own  views, 
and  securing  to  them  their  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Be- 
fore the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ,  through 
an  assimilation  with  his  heavenly  nature  and 
Spirit,  it  is  probable  he  will  appear  among 
them  as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  some  of 
them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel.  Let  those 
who  know  their  Lord's  will,  show  their  alle- 
giance to  him  by  the  fruits  of  his  Spirit,  which 
are  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds,  casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  These  will  be  bound  to  fulfil  his 
new  commandment,  to  "  love  one  another," 
as  he  has  loved  them,  and  to  promote  the 
spread  of  his  kingdom  by  spiritual  weapons, 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

11  Religious  Persecution  in  Madagascar. — 
The  Queen  of  Madagascar  is  bent  upon  exter- 
minating Christianity  in  her  dominions,  and 
has  long  mercilessly  persecuted  those  who 
prefer  the  1  new  religion.'  In  the  last  out- 
burst of  this  protracted  persecution,  four  per- 
sons were  burnt  alive;  fourteen  precipitated 
from  a  high  rock  end  crushed  to  death  ;  a 


hundred  and  seventeen  persons  condemned  to 
work  in  chains  as  long  as  they  live;  twenty 
persons  cruelly  flogged  with  rods,  besides  1748 
other  persons  mulcted  in  heavy  penalties,  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  compelled  to  buy  them- 
selves back,  or  be  deprived  of  their  wives  and 
families.  Persons  of  rank  have  been  degraded, 
and  sent  as  forced  labourers  to  carry  stone  for 
twelvemonths  together  to  build  houses ;  and 
in  an  endless  variety  of  other  ways  have  the 
maddened  passions  of  one  wicked  woman  been 
permitted  now  for  years  past  to  plunge  a  large, 
populous,  and  beautiful  country,  into  misery 
and  ruin." 


Selected. 

MUTABILITY. 

What  ground  alas,  has  any  man 

To  set  his  heart  on  things  below, 

Which,  when  they  seem  most  like  to  stand, 

Fly  like  the  arrow  from  the  bow  ! 
Who's  now  atop,  ere  long  shall  feel 
The  circling  motion  of  the  wheel ! 

Thomas  Ellwood. 


Selected. 

THE  MESSIAH. 

At  His  birth,  a  star 
Unseen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  Him  come, 
And  guides  the  Eastern  sages,  who  inquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 
His  place  of  birth,  a  solemn  angel  tells 
To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night : 
They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  choir 
Of  squadroned  angels,  hear  His  carol  sung; 
A  Virgin  is  His  Mother,  but  His  Sire, 
The  Power  of  the  Most  High. 


Selected. 

"Poetry  for  Children." 

THE  DOVE. 

There  was  a  lonely  ark 
That  sail'd  o'er  waters  dark  ; 

And  wide  around, 
Not  one  tall  tree  was  seen, 
No  flower,  nor  leaf  of  green, 

All, — all  were  drown'd. 

Then  a  soft  wing  was  spread, 
And  o'er  the  billows  dread, 

A  meek  dove  flew; 
But  on  that  shoreless  tide 
No  living  thing  she  spied, 

To  cheer  her  view. 

There  was  no  chirping  sound 
O'er  that  wide  watery  bound 

To  soothe  her  woe  ; 
But  the  cold  surges  spread 
Their  covering  o'er  the  dead, 

That  slept  below. 

So  to  the  ark  she  fled, 
With  weary,  drooping  head, 

To  seek  for  rest ; 
Christ  is  thy  ark,  my  love, 
Thou  art  the  timid  dove, — 

Fly  to  his  breast. 


"WHO  MADE  ME?" 

He,  who  spread  out  the  sky, 
That  broad,  blue  canopy  ; 

Who  made  the  glorious  sun, 
The  moon  to  shine  by  night, 
The  stars  with  eye  so  bright, 

He  made  thee,  little  one. 

He,  who  with  care  doth  keep 
The  young  birds  while  they  sleep  ; 


And  when  their  rest  is  done, 
Doth  guide  them  through  the  sky, 
And  feed  them  when  they  cry, 

He  made  thee,  little  one. 


For  "  Tlit  Friend." 

EXULTATION. 

The  unregenerale  mind  is  very  prone  to 
exult  over  others,  when  any  signal  advantage 
is  gained  in  argument ;  or  when  from  a  favour- 
able turn  of  circumstances,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  correctness  of  our  judgment  is  con- 
firmed in  the  view  of  some  of  our  friends, 
after  it  may  have  been  opposed,  or  called  in 
question. 

But  this  creaturely  exultation,  should  have 
no  place  in  the  Christian's  breast,  and  may  in 
many  instances  perhaps,  test  the  degree  of 
advancement  in  holiness  of  life,  and  purity  of 
conduct.  A  disposition  to  glory  over  others, 
because  of  their  weak,  human  frailty,  however 
considerably  we  may  have  progressed  in  a 
holy  life,  according  to  our  own  belief,  conclu- 
sively shows  to  our  discerning  friends,  that 
the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  it,  still  impercepti- 
bly fetters  us  in  earthly. mindedness ;  and  that 
we  still  breathe  in  that  atmosphere,  where 
bitter  envying  and  strife  flourish  and  predo- 
minate ;  and  have  need  seriously  to  ponder 
this  important  admonition:  "If  ye  have  bitter 
envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not; 
and  lie  not  against  the  truth."  (James  iii. 
14.) 

The  Christian's  exultation  is  of  a  far  purer 
character  :  it  will  not  admit  of  anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  exalt   the   creature.  If 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  righteous, 
any  may  be  preserved  from  error,  or  the  op-; 
ponents  of  the  Truth  overthrown,  there  is  no  I 
room  for  vain  boasting;  but  a  humble  thank- 
fulness is  felt  to  arise  towards  that  adorable 
and  condescending  Power,  which  can  alone 
enable  us   to  perform   anything  which  is 
good;  and  which  will  lead  all  to  consider  the 
fallibility  of  their  Friends  in  connection  with- 
their  own  frailties.    A  contemplation  of  his i 
own  short  comings,  convinces  the  Christian, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  glory  in  but  the  cross 
of  Christ,  which  in  the  fulness  of  its  operation, 
will  cast  out  all  creaturely  exultations  and, 
gloryings. 

As  Friends  are  concerned  faithfully  to  stand 
in  their  allotments  for  the  support  of  their  : 
principles,  excellent  order,  and  their  charac- 
teristic moderation  and  forbearance,  with  a 
disposition  ingenuously  to  meet  each  other  on 
every  ground  of  difference,  if  happily  they 
might  be  the  means  of  enlightening  and  assist- 
ing those  in  religious  fellowship  with  them; 
no  room  will  be  left  to  glory  in  any  success 
which  may  attend  their  labours.  If  through 
faithfulness,  any  are  instrumental,  either  in 
opening  the  eye  which  is  closed  to  danger, 
stirring  up  the  indifferent  to  greater  diligence, 
or  by  pointing  out  fatal  errors  to  the  unwary, 
it  behoves  them  in  deep  humility  to  acknow- 
ledge the  efficacy  of  that  wisdom  which  is, 
from  above;  and  to  consider  that  it  is  through 
a  reduction  of  self,  and  an  abasement  of  the 
fallen  propensities,  that  we  are  made  strong  in 
the  healing  virtue  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
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viour  Jesus  Christ;  whose  example  when  per- j 
sonally  on  earth,  was  not  that  of  creaturely 
exultation,  or  glorying  over  the  persecuting 
and  sinful  ;  but  that  of  true  lowliness  of  spirit, 
extending  even  to  a  willingness  to  die  the  death 
of  the  cross,  that  they  might  find  a  place  for 
repentance,  and  live — clearly  showing  that 
his  *  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  spirit  which  would  glory  in  the  per- 
formance of  good  offices,  met  a  pungent  rebuke 
in  the  instance  of  Simon,  when  he  saw  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  apostles,  and  offer- 
ed them  money  if  they  would  confer  the  same 
power  on  him, — in  this  language:  "Thou 
hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter :  for 
thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness  ;  and 
pray  God  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee  :  for  I  perceive  that  ihou 
art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity."    (Acts  viii.  21 — 23.) 

The  exultation  of  the  carnal  mind  which 
"  is  enmity  against  God,"  is  characterized  by 
a  satisfaction,  or  even  gratification  in  the  per- 
plexities or  sufferings  of  those  who  may  have 
vehemently  opposed  us  ;  while  the  spirit  which 
has  been  purified  by  the  blessed  cross,  can 
only  rejoice,  when  those  who  once  afflicted  us 
by  their  transactions  and  oppositions,  are  re- 
lieved from  their  errors  by  conviction  and 
amendment  of  life ;  and  can  again  sweetly  har- 
monize with  us,  as  under  the  paternal  roof. 
This  spirit  can  alone  exult  in  the  beneficent 
language,  at  the  return  of  the  poor  prodigal  : 
"  For  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again  ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found."  (Luke 
xv.  32.) 

State  of  New  York. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Corrupting  Amusements. 

One  of  the  late  papers  says,  that  "  accord- 
ing to  religious  statistics,  it  is  asserted  that 
church-goers  have  declined  30  per  cent,  in 
New  York,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  while 
theatres  have  increased  50  per  cent."  And 
no  marvel.  While  so  much  of  the  reading 
matter  of  newspapers  consists  in  puffing  off 
the  "amusements,"  and  the  qualities  of  play- 
actors, danseuses,  singers,  and  slight-of-hand 
men,  many  of  their  readers  become  captivated 
and  drawn  to  those  workshops  of  Satan,  where 
the  passions  must  often  be  greatly  excited,  and 
their  principles  poisoned.  If  we  needed  any 
evidence  of  the  loose  character  of  these  teach- 
ers, and  their  seminaries  of  vice,  we  have  it 
displayed  in  various  testimonies  latterly  pub- 
lishing in  that  city  and  in  our  own.  Where 
such  scenes  are  being  placed  before  all  classes 
of  readers,  what  will  be  their  tendency  upon 
the  public  morals?  Is  there  no  danger  that  a 
chaste  and  delicate  sensibility  in  relation  to 
the  approach  of  temptation  to  indulge  in 
licentiousness,  will  gradually  steal  over  the 
minds  of  young  and  old,  and  the  standard  of 
morality,  which  the  holy  religion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  inculcates,  become  lost  sight  of?  The 
editors  of  newspapers  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  a  community.  The  pictures  which 
they  present  to  their  readers,  are  calculated 
gradually  to  mould  the  minds  of  many  into 


a  conformity  with  the  traits  of  characters  they 
delineate.  Do  they  not  discover  that  those 
tales  of  dissipation,  depravity  and  unchastity, 
are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  must  feed  the 
baser  passions  and  appetites  of  the  youth,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  under  no  restraint,  but 
frequent  theatres  and  other  haunts  of  degraded 
men  and  women.  Religious  people  of  ail  de- 
nominations have  need  to  reflect  upon  the  in- 
creasing dissoluteness  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live,  and  refuse  to  give  their  countenance  to 
these  worse  than  "  vain  amusements."  How 
is  it  possible  that  Christians  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  corrupting  influence  of  these  exhibitions, 
while  they  profess  to  acknowledge  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  course 
if  true  to  their  profession,  the  purity  and  holi- 
ness required  by  the  commands  of  Christ  re- 
corded in  them.  How  can  they  deny  them- 
selves, take  up  their  cross  daily  and  follow 
Christ  in  the  regeneration  of  their  souls,  if 
they  give  their  strength  to  the  synagogues  of 
Satan,  either  by  frequenting  theatres,  operas, 
and  dances,  or  indulging  their  children  in 
doing  so.  Unless  religious  professors  take  a 
stand  against  these  things,  a  sea  of  corruption 
must  overflow  the  country.  And  where  it  is 
known  that  they  do  protest  against  them  on 
principle,  and  by  entirely  refraining  from  ex- 
cusing or  going  to  these  places,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  holding  up  a  standard  of  righte- 
ousness, the  banner  which  the  servants  of 
Christ  are  to  display  because  of  the  Truth, 
and  the  young  people  will  be  influenced  by  the 
precepts  and  practice  of  their  parents  and  re- 
ligious friends. 

We  hope  that  all  the  members  of  our  Society 
do  show  such  regard  for  their  religious  pro- 
fession, and  their  own  preservation  from  the 
broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction,  as  wholly 
to  shun  these  sinks  of  iniquity,  and  to  seek 
their  happiness  in  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  in  performing  their  duties,  and  in  reli- 
gious association  with  their  Friends,  both  pri- 
vately and  in  their  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship. Should  they  reach  advanced  life,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  peaceful  retrospection,  that  they 
chose  the  Lord  for  their  portion,  and  through 
watchfulness  and  obedience  to  His  will  made 
known  in  the  heart,  were  kept  from  the  defile- 
ments of  a  vain  and  wicked  world.  This  is 
our  state  of  probation  ;  it  will  be  short  to  the 
longest  liver.  There  is  no  time  to  waste  or  to 
spare.  All  will  be  needed  to  answer  the  de- 
sign of  our  creation.  God's  grace  is  sufficient 
for  us  ;  and  if  we  obey  it  will  bring  salva- 
tion ;  enable  us  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world,  and  to  look 
with  holy  hope  for  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  the  end  comes  to  us. 


"Watch  against  the  expectation  of  hearing 
thy  own  praise;  and  when  thou  art  commend- 
ed, let  not  thy  thoughts  dwell  on  it  with  de- 
light ;  but  let  it  be  to  thee  as  nothing.  When 
friends,  out  of  love,  over-value  thee,  it  con- 
cerns thee  not  to  over-value  thyself ;  nor  lake 
more  than  thy  due,  though  they  give  it. 
Watch  against  all  secret  pleasure  in  the  less- 
ening of  another,  for  advancing  thyself." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  5th,  1852,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer. — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers. — John  M.  Whitall,  Joel  Cad- 
bury,  Elihu  Roberts,  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lippincott,  Rich- 
ard Richardson,  Mark  Balderston,  James  Kite, 
Charles  J.  Allen,  William  H.  Burr,  Samuel 
Walton. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  during  the  year  just  closed,  the  Schools 
under  our  charge  have  received  the  usual  su- 
pervision from  the  different  committees  of  the 
Board;  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  them  to 
see  the  steady  improvement  of  the  children, 
and  to  notice  their  docility  and  general  good 
behaviour.  The  care  and  attention  of  the 
teachers  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  in  the 
infant  department  are  good  readers  and  spell- 
ers, and  the  writing  of  some  of  them  is  very 
creditable. 

Many  of  the  smaller  children  appear  inter- 
ested in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  are  pretty 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  which 
has  been  about  as  large  as  usual.  In  Tenth 
monih  last,  twelve  of  the  larger  girls  had  so 
far  advanced  in  their  studies,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  transfer  them  to  the 
higher  school,  up  stairs. 

The  Girls'  school  has  been  more  largely 
attended  this,  than  any  previous  year,  and  ihe 
Managers  have  been  much  interested  with  the 
general  good  behaviour,  cleanly  appearance, 
and  intelligence  of  the  scholars. 

The  proficiency  of  many  of  them  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  and  writing,  is  highly  gratifying, 
and  their  acquirements  in  the  study  of  Geo- 
graphy, Definitions,  and  the  Tables,  are  satis- 
factory. 

Attention  has  been  regularly  given  to  in- 
structing the  girls  in  sewing;  materials  for 
which  have  been  generally  furnished  gratuit- 
ously by  friends  of  the  institution.  And,  al- 
though we  can  say  but  little  as  to  our  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  our  interesting  charge,  yet 
we  believe,  that  to  them,  the  opportunity  for 
improvement  which  our  schools  offer,  will  not 
be  lost. 

The  average  number  at  the  Girls'  school 
the  past  year  has  been  54| ;  admissions  07, 
of  whieh  20  were  re-admissions. 

In  the  Infant  school  the  average  attendance 
has  been  70>- ;  admissions  57,  and  re-admit- 
ted 8. 

Twelve  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  have 
been  expended  for  procuring  fifteen  pairs  of 
shoes  for  the  most  destitute  of  the  children,  and 
the  Managers  believe  that  the  bounty  was  well 
bestowed. 
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Our  income  having  been  considerably  re- 
duced the  past  year,  the  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  requested  to  consider  our  need,  and 
aid  us  in  maintaining  our  schools,  as  their 
discontinuance  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
coloured  population. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

John  M.  VVhitall,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Tweflh  mo.  25th,  1851. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  133.) 

As  William  Jackson  continued  faithful  to 
the  inward  manifestations  of  the  Lord's  direct- 
ing, illuminating  grace,  he  grew  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Truth  to  the  stature  of  a  young 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.  A  gift  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  was  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  his  public  exercises  being 
weighty  and  savoury,  were  acceptable  to  his 
friends.  It  was  about  the  year  1775,  that  he 
first  appeared  as  a  minister.  In  that  same 
year  he  accompanied  that  father  in  the  Truth, 
John  Churchman,  in  his  last  journey  in  reli- 
gious service.  Of  the  incidents  of  this  visit, 
William  preserved  a  brief  account,  which  has 
been  inserted  in  John  Churchman's  life. 

"  Our  first  day's  ride  was  to  George  Ford's, 
near  Back  Creek;  the  next  morning  being 
damp  and  foggy,  was  very  trying  to  his  [J. 
C.'s]  weak  constitution,  yet  we  rode  forty-five 
miles  that  day  to  Hannah  Turner's,  in  Queen 
Ann's  county.  [This  long  fatiguing  ride]  was 
thought  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  on  him  a  dis- 
order which  proved  painful  and  afflicting,  and 
increased  till  near  his  end.  Being  advanced  in 
age,  his  bodily  infirmities  appeared  great,  but 
the  fervency  of  his  mind  for  the  promotion  of 
Truth  and  righteousness,  and  his  care  as  a 
father  in  Israel,  were  truly  as  prevalent  as 
ever.  On  the  24th  of  the  month  he  went  to 
the  preparative  meeting  at  Tuckahoe,  wherein 
he  was  concerned  to  exhort  some  to  faithful- 
ness in  times  of  temptation  and  trial,  that  they 
might  experience  an  overcoming,  and  be  en- 
abled to  strengthen  their  brethren.  Next  day 
we  attended  Third-Haven  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  which  he  was  qualified  to  speak  instructive- 
ly to  the  members  thereof,  particularly  to  such 
who  were  encumbered  with  much  care  about 
the  things  of  this  life  ;  things,  which  although 
lawful  in  themselves,  yet  when  suffered  to  en- 
gross the  minds  and  affections  of  people,  ob- 
struct a  progress  in  religion.  On  the  26th,  a 
meeting  at  Choptank  was  a  time  of  heavy 
exercise,  on  account  of  a  lifeless,  lukewarm, 
indifferent  situation  of  mind,  which  seemed  to 
attend  divers  there  assembled.  The  next  day 
we  attended  a  burial  at  Third-Baven,  on  which 
occasion  a  meeting  was  held,  and  he  laboured 
honestly  to  arouse  those  who  lived  in  the  ne- 
glect of  making  timely  preparation  for  their 
awful  and  solemn  change.  On  the  28th,  we 
were  at  Tuckahoe  meeting,  and  on  Second- 
day,  at  the  Bay-side,  where  were  but  few  of 
our  Society  ;  but  several  others  attended  who 
behaved  soberly,  and  some  of  the  younger  sort 


were  reached,  and  tendered  by  Truth's  testi- 
mony, to  whom  he  was  led  instructively  to 
show,  that  they  need  not  give  their  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread,  nor  their  labour  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not,  and  opened  to  them 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation  which  is  attained 
through  the  Spirit,  or  free  gift  of  grace  that  is 
come  upon  all  men  for  justification,  so  that  if 
they  attended  to  the  dictates  thereof,  in  their 
own  hearts,  it  was  sufficient  to  instruct  them 
in  the  way  of  godliness;  but  when  people  go 
from,  and  neglect  this  inward  teacher,  seeking 
to,  or  depending  on  learned  men,  they  err." 

It  is  always  animating  to  find  valiant  stand- 
ard-bearers in  the  Lamb's  army,  (the  militant 
church,)  continue  active,  strong  and  faithful 
to  the  end  of  their  earthly  course.  John 
Churchman  was  remarkably  so,  and  some 
others  have  been  to  the  latest  period  of  much 
more  extended  lives  than  his.  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  Mary  Griffin,  but 
shall  here  insert  a  memorandum  concerning 
her  made  by  a  ministering  Friend  whilst  on  a 
religious  visit. 

"Tenth  month  23d,  1810.  Attended  the 
Select  Preparative  Meeting  of  Oswego,  and 
went  to  see  our  aged  Friend,  Mary  Griffin, 
who  was  in  her  hundredth  year.  What  was 
remarkable,  although  her  natural  faculties 
seemed  almost  exhausted,  yet  her  spiritual 
ones  were  fresh  and  green  as  ever.  In  a  little 
sitting  we  had  with  her,  she  preached  a  short, 
but  lively  testimony,  to  my  admiration  and 
comfort.  She  appeared  to  be  entirely  bound 
up  in  one  bundle  of  love ;  and  I  verily  thought 
she  came  the  nearest  to  one  that  had  so  over- 
come as  to  be  made  a  pillar  in  the  church  that 
should  go  no  more  out,  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  her  these  fifty 
years,  and  always  knew  her  to  be  an  inoffen- 
sive woman,  and  an  able  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  to  propagate  which,  she  has  sometimes 
travelled  abroad  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
Friends ;  always  returning  in  due  season, 
bringing  her  sheaves  in  her  bosom." 

William  Jackson  adds  :  "  Next  day  we  had 
a  religious  opportunity  in  the  family  of  John 
Bartlett,  and  on  Fourth-day  went  to  Tuckahoe 
meeting  again,  where  he  had  to  speak  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  people  living  in  a  profession  thereof 
without  being  found  in  the  faith,  or  fully  be- 
lieving in  this  principle  as  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion." 

Those  who  depend  on  the  labours  of  learned 
men  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  will 
find  their  faith  a  very  variable  one.  We 
know  that  some  who  have  not  understood  the 
ground  on  which  Robert  Barclay  and  our 
early  Friends  stood,  have  not  scrupled  to  de- 
clare, that  if  ihey  could  have  read  the  labours 
of  commentators  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
they  would  have  changed  their  opinions.  Such 
an  assertion  only  goes  to  show  that  he  who 
makes  it,  has  not  come  to  such  a  settlement  in 
the  Truth  as  to  have  the  witness  in  himself. 
When  Augustine  was  made  really  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  regeneration,  he  could  say, 
"I  sought  thee  my  God! — in  the  heavens, — 
in  the  earth, — and  in  the  creatures, — but  there 
[  found  thee  not.  But  I  no  sooner  sought  thee 
in  my  own  heart  than  I  found  thee."    Such  is 


the  testimony  of  the  spiritual  in  all  ages. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  once  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  man,  and  died  on  Mount 
Calvary,  offering  up  himself  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, — has 
in  all  times  been  with  his  church  and  people, 
as  a  light,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  purifier  from  evil, 
manifested  within  them.  With  him  for  our 
sufficiency, — with  him  for  our  defence, — with 
him  for  our  guide  and  instructor,  though 
thankful  for  all  the  outward  aid  he  may  furnish 
us  in  the  heavenly  journey,  we  shall  not  trust 
or  depend  upon  man.  Our  sufficiency  is  in 
the  Lord  alone.  Let  the  Catholics  depend 
upon  the  absolution  of  men,  and  the  merits  of 
the  saints,  for  pardon.  According  to  the 
poetical  fancies  so  prevalent  in  their  religion, 
they  imagine  the  ransomed  ones,  as  cognizant 
of  all  events  taking  place  on  the  earth,  and  as 
watching  over  and  occupying  themselves  with 
our  mistakes  and  repentings, — and  ready  to 
hear  and  to  plead  for  pardon  to  the  throne  of 
grace  for  all  who  call  upon  them  in  their  ex- 
tremities. With  such  a  belief,  praying  to  the 
saints  is  the  natural  consequence,  especially 
when  in  addition  to  this,  they  also  believe, 
that  those  who  by  a  remarkably  circumspect 
life  have  got  to  heaven,  have  a  store  of  super- 
abundant merit  above  that  which  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  their  own  salvation,  which 
they  can  spare  to  help  make  up  the  deficien- 
cies of  their  worshippers.  Let  Protestants 
depend  upon  their  clergy,  and  upon  outward 
form  and  outward  profession.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  we  have  an  ever-present 
Redeemer  who  hears  the  cry  of  those  who 
truly  seek  him,  and  will  help  their  infirmities. 
His  holy  eye  ever  sees  us,  and  oh,  far  greater 
should  be  our  fear  of  doing  wrong  in  His  pre- 
sence, who  is  our  immaculate  Judge,  than  if 
our  actions  were  open  to  the  sight  of  all  men, 
with  all  the  ransomed  host  who  dwell  in  light. 
If  we  humbly  wait  on  him,  he  will  instruct  us 
in  the  way  in  which  we  should  go, — he  will 
wash  us  in  the  laver  of  regeneration, — he  will 
perfect  his  own  work  in  us  to  his  own  glory, 
and  our  everlasting  peace.  We  shall  learn, 
that  though  we  were  perfect  in  obedience,  we 
can  claim  no  merit, — we  are  only  doing  our 
duty, — and  whether  travelling  on  earth  in 
faithful  dedication  of  heart,  or  rejoicing  in 
heaven  in  the  fulness  of  blessedness,  we  shall 
have  no  storehouse  of  our  own  good  works  to 
point  to.  "Not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  by  his  mercy  he 
saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

William  Jackson  thus  ends  his  account  of 
this  little  journey:  "We  next  attended  the 
meetings  at  Third-Haven  and  Marshy  Creek. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  began  on  Seventh-day, 
and  continued  until  the  Fourth  of  the  following 
week;  and  although  he  was  feeble  and  unwell, 
he  attended  the  several  sittings  thereof,  being 
nine  in  the  five  days,  and  the  last  held  seven 
hours.  He  was  enabled  to  appear  for  the 
cause  and  testimony  of  Truth,  both  in  the 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  ;  and  like 
the  good  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  things  of 
the  kingdom,  had  to  bring  forth  out  of  the 
treasury,  things  new  and  old,  profitable  and 
instructive,  being  seasoned  with  the  love  and 
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virtue  of  Truth.  After  the  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day,  we  went  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Berry, 
where  next  morning  we  had  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity in  the  family,  and  the  day  following,  a 
meeting  in  Queen  Ann's  forest,  from  whence 
we  went  to  Joshua  Vansant's.  Here  he  was 
very  poorly,  having  taken  some  cold  ;  the  next 
day  being  very  warm,  he  was  much  spent 
with  riding,  and  said,  as  he  had  at  several 
times  before  on  this  journey,  'that  he  believed 
it  would  be  his  last,  if  he  lived  to  reach  home,' 
which  at  times  he  thought  seemed  unlikely. 
On  First-day,  the  11th  of  the  Sixth  month,  he 
had  a  meeting  at  Back  Creek,  among  a  people 
who  behaved  with  much  sobriety,  which  was 
a  satisfactory  time,  very  instructive  and  open 
for  doctrine.  That  evening  reached  home, 
having  travelled  on  this  journey  above  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles." 

What  a  school  of  instruction  was  this  to 
William  Jackson  !  To  see  this  father  in  the 
Truth,  labouring  diligently,  even  as  it  were  to 
the  very  going  down  of  the  sun.  Asking  no 
respite  from  toil, — thinking  it  no  hardship  to 
dedicate  even  the  trembling  service  of  age  to 
his  blessed  Redeemer. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For"The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  MATTERS. 

We  think  it  right  to  record  from  time  to 
time,  those  Atcts  which  show  the  dark  conse- 
quences of  making  human  beings  goods  and 
chattels,  and  treating  them  as  if  they  possess- 
ed none  of  the  lineaments  or  rights  of  huma- 
nity. The  subjoined  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
city  papers. 

"Discharge  of  some  of  the  Christiana 
Prisoners. — Arrest  and  Escape. — Yesterday, 
nine  of  the  coloured  prisoners  charged  with 
treason  against  the  United  States,  alleged  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  Christiana  riot,  were 
discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of 
the  Lancaster  county  prison.  They  had  pre- 
viously been  delivered  by  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  to  the  authorities  of  the 
above  county,  and,  there  being  no  evidence 
against  them,  they  were  liberated  from  con- 
finement. They  had  been  in  prison  since  the 
middle  of  last  September,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  months,  and  came  out  of  jail  penniless 
and  in  a  miserable  condition.  They  were 
compelled  to  find  their  way  back  to  their  fami- 
lies, several  miles  distant  from  the  place  of 
discharge,  on  foot.  One  of  the  discharged 
prisoners  was  immediately  taken  into  custody 
by  officer  Henry  H.  Kline,  of  this  city,  under 
the  allegation  that  he  was  the  slave  of  an  el- 
derly man  from  Virginia.  The  claimant  and 
the  officer  procured  a  carriage  during  the  same 
night,  and  rapidly  drove  to  Penningtonville. 
There  they  rested  at  a  tavern.  All  the  parties 
sought  repose,  except  the  alleged  fugitive,  who 
kept  wide  awake  for  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  escape ;  which  he  successfully  effected  ; 
taking  with  him,  no  doubt  reluctantly,  the  pair 
of  handcuffs  which  confined  his  arms,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  divest  himself.  Up  to  last 
evening  no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  alleged  fugitive." — Ledger. 


According  to  this  statement  nine  coloured 
persons  imprisoned  four  months,  without  any 
evidence  that  they  had  committed  any  crime, 
and  after  the  hardships  and  ignominy  of  being 
incarcerated  as  criminals  one-third  of  a  year, 
they  are  turned  off  penniless  in  a  miserable 
condition,  to  get  as  they  can  their  bread  and 
clothing  to  keep  themselves  from  starvation, 
at  a  season  when  there  is  little  or  no  employ- 
ment to  be  obtained.  These  are  parts  of  the 
fruits  of  the  fugitive  law  ;  and  then  one  of  these 
poor  persecuted  creatures,  who  may  have  as 
good  a  right  to  liberty  as  Henry  H.  Kline,  is 
immediately  seized  by  him,  under  the  pretext 
of  being  a  slave.  Why  should  they  drive  so 
rapidly  to  Penningtonville  if  they  had  a  just 
right  to  the  man  ?  We  hope  that  He  who  will 
be  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  has  enabled 
the  poor  man  to  free  himself  of  his  shackles, 
and  to  reach  a  place  of  comfort  and  safety  out 
of  the  way  of  the  merciless  slave  dealer  and 
kidnapper. 

"  Lynch  Late. — A  man  named  Atkins,  was 
arrested  at  Louisville,  the  other  day,  chaiged 
with  giving  passes  to  slaves.  He  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  a  mob,  stripped,  and  given 
from  two  to  three  hundiad  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  and  then  started  down  the  river  on  a 
steamboat." 

Men  whose  chief  property  consists  in  the 
number  of  men,  women  and  children,  of  whom 
they  claim  to  be  owners,  have  a  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness arising,  we  apprehend,  from  being 
conscious  of  the  invalidity  of  their  title,  and 
the  fear  of  losing  from  their  grasp  those  whom 
God  has  made  for  his  glory  equally  with  them- 
selves. Hence  their  suspicion,  and  the  readi- 
ness to  charge  with  design,  any  against  whom 
surmise  may  let  loose  report  that  they  are 
enemies  of  slavery.  This  man,  it  seems,  was 
arrested,  and  charged,  (and  so  were  the  above 
nine  men  we  have  spoken  of,)  but  not  tried 
for  or  convicted  of  what  they  charged  him, 
yet  they  take  him  as  a  convicted  criminal, 
strip  him  and  cut  his  flesh  in  a  barbarous 
manner  with  several  hundred  lashes.  All  this 
arises  from  slaveholding,  and  the  cruel  leelings 
it  engenders. 

"  Colonization  at  the  South. — The  Alabama 
State  Colonization  Society  was  formed  at 
Montgomery,  on  the  13lh  inst.  J.  J.  Ormond 
was  elected  President,  with  twelve  Vice  Presi- 
dents, and  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  The  object  of  the  society  was  de- 
clared to  be  to  promote  the  emigration  of  free 
persons  of  colour  from  that  State  to  Liberia. 
The  constitution  provides  for  auxiliary  socie- 
ties within  the  State,  and  for  the  appointment 
in  conjunction  wijh  other  colonization  societies 
in  the  south-western  Stales,  of  a  joint  coloniza- 
tion board,  to  be  located  in  New  Orleans." 

Some  entertain  the  opinion  that  colonization 
societies  are  designed  to  remove  freed  coloured 
people  out  of  the  slave  States,  in  order  that  the 
slaves  may  not  be  unsettled  by  them,  and  in- 
duced to  seek  their  freedom;  and  thus  their 
masters  may  rest  more  securely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their,  so  called,  goods  and  chattels. 
This  perhaps  may  be  the  motive  with  some  to 
join  them,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  when  slave- 
holders who  become  convinced  of  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  system,  know  that  there  is  a 


society  which  will  provide  a  conveyance  for 
them  to  a  land  where  they  can  live  unmolested, 
it  may  induce  them  to  yield  to  these  convic- 
tions in  setting  their  slaves  free.  The  more 
frequently  these  instances  occur,  the  more  the 
iniquity  may  be  made  manifest,  and  remorse 
be  permitted  to  loosen  the  bands  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  let  him  go  free,  and  thereby  the 
dreadful  system  be  shaken  to  the  foundation, 
and  finally  uprooted. 

We  have  not  examined  the  work  from  which 
the  following  is  said  to  be  derived,  but  should 
it  be  correct,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  a  chan- 
nel be  opened  for  trade  and  intercourse  between 
these  natives  and  the  American  coloured  peo- 
ple and  their  descendants  in  Liberia,  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  benign  and  expanding  principles 
and  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be  mutually 
spread  by  them,  and  be  one  means  by  which 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord" 
may  be  made  to  "  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 

"  The  Interior  of  Africa. — A  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  that  country.  He 
says  a  state  of  civilization  exists  among  some 
of  the  tribes,  such  as  has  not  been  suspected 
hitherto  by  those  who  have  judged  only  from 
such  accounts  as  have  been  given  of  the  tribes 
with  which  travellers  have  come  in  contact. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  savages,  having 
organized  townships,  fixed  habitations,  with 
regular  defences  about  their  cities,  engaging 
in  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloths  for  clothing,  which  they  ornament  with 
handsome  dyes  of  native  production,  and  ex- 
hibit handicraft  in  their  conversion  of  iron  and 
precious  metals  into  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment. The  merchants  entrust  their  goods  to 
the  care  of  native  traders,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  stored  in  huts,  without  protection, 
yet  preserved  in  entire  safety,  acts  of  robbery 
being  very  rare.  Native  traders  are  held  in 
high  respect,  especially  if  wealthy,  and  in 
some  cases  whole  tribes  engage  in  the  business 
of  itinerant  traders,  no  impediment  being  offer- 
ed to  them  even  among  nations  where  a  state 
of  war  exists." 

Company,  Visiting,  &c. 

Spend  not  too  much  time  in  company  and 
discourse,  unless  business  oblige  you  to  do  so. 
The  company  of  the  unspiritual,  especially  if 
they  be  men  of  wit  and  an  engaging  temper, 
carries  commonly  an  infection  with  it ;  and 
their  discourse  breathes  a  secret  and  insinua- 
ting poison,  that  every  one  has  not  strong 
enough  antidote  within  him  to  resist.  And 
though  the  company  we  associate  ourselves 
with  be  good,  yet  we  are  to  remember  the  old 
saying,  "  Amici  sunt  fures  temporis,"  "friends 
are  frequently  the  thieves  that  rob  us  of  our 
time;"  the  commodity  that  of  all  others  we 
are  to  be  parsimonious  of,  seeing  we  can  never 
retrieve  its  loss.  To  visit  friends  is  often  a 
great  duty  ;  but  it  is  frequently  to  the  hurt 
both  of  visiters  and  visited,  that  these  are 
made;  for  as  much  time  is  commonly  spent 
this  way  to  no  purpose,  so  the  discourses  that 
are  the  entertainment  of  most  companies  are 
often  vain,  if  not  worse  ;  for  it  is  too  customary 
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at  such  times  to  give  way  to  vain  and  foolish 
talking  and  jesting,  or  to  censorious  reflections 
upon  other  persons.  There  is  an  innocent 
freedom  in  discourse,  which  is  allowable  and 
pleasant;  but  alas,  how  soon  doth  this  degen- 
erate, if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  keep  our 
minds  in  a  right  poise;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Christ  has  forewarned  us,  that  we 
must  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  as 
well  as  unwarrantable  action,  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  As  therefore  we  are  to  avoid  mo- 
roseness  on  the  one  hand  ;  so  are  we  to  take 
care  that  we  tire  not  our  friends  by  too  fre- 
quent or  too  long  visits.  There  are  some 
such  friends,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
though  very  rare,  who,  the  more  they  are  to- 
gether, do  the  more  love  and  profit  one  an- 
other. But  remember  also  that  ye  may  be 
guilty  of  misspending  your  time  in  unprofitable 
musings,  as  well  as  in  vain  discourse.  To 
what  little  purpose  at  length  will  the  mathe- 
matician find  he  has  studied,  in  order  to  ad- 
just and  determine  the  proportion  of  points, 
lines,  sides  and  angles,  if  he  neglect  the  pro- 
portions of  piety  and  virtue.  What  will  it 
avail  the  astronomer  to  see  the  planets  through 
a  tube,  if  he  fall  short  of  that  happy  world  at 
last,  that  is  above  all  these.  And  what  ad- 
vantage has  any  man,  by  being  able  to  speak 
all  the  languages  in  the  world,  while  he  praises 
God  in  none  of  them  ?  Nay,  I  say  further, 
that  a  man  may  even  misspend  his  time  in  the 
[seeming]  worship  of  God  circumstantially 
considered.  For  though  we  worship  God  (so 
to  speak),  yet  what  advantage  can  we  reap  by 
it,  if  we  do  so  hypocritically  or  customarily, 
and  merely  for  the  fashion,  or  irreverently,  or 
dull  and  heartlessly?  Nay,  we  may  lose  our 
labour  this  way  also,  when  by  this  we  thrust 
out  immediate,  incumbent  and  necessary  du- 
ties ;  or  when  we  neglect  the  performance  of 
this  till  we  be  altogther  unfit  for  it,  offering 
thus  to  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing,  while  we 
have  a  male  in  our  flock.  Solomon  advises 
us,  not  to  labour  to  be  rich  ;  but  he  immediate- 
ly subjoins,  cease  from  thy  own  wisdom. 
Whereby  he  insinuates,  that  a  man  must  be 
mortified  to  his  carnal  and  worldly  ratiocina- 
tions, and  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  know 
the  true  value  of  things,  before  he  can  possibly 
learn  this  lesson  from  Him ;  but  a  greater 
than  Solomon  saith,  "  What  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  1  or  what  can  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul  ?" — From  the  papers  of  R.  Fleming. 


When  thou  hast  conceived  a  dislike  of  any 
person,  his  ways  or  actions,  or  dost  ill  resent 
his  carriage  towards  thee  ;  take  heed  thou  do 
not  take  any  secret  pleasure  in  the  foresight 
of  evil  coming  upon  him;  or  in  hearing  or  ob- 
serving any  such  folly  of  his  as  tends  to  his 
reproach  or  notable  damage. — Corbit. 

Death  of  Roaches. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Express  gives  the  following  recipe 
for  the  destruction  of  cockroaches.  Place  a 
basin  of  strong  suds,  sweetened  with  molasses, 
on  the  floor  every  night,  with  a  wet  cloth  on 
the  floor,  the  edge  on  the  basin,  for  easy  access 


10  the  water.  By  this  means  they  will  soon 
be  entirely  destroyed. 


Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Portugal. — Ad- 
vices from  Lisbon  state  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  was,  in  reality,  preparing  to 
decree  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery  in  its 
possession,  as  also  more  stringent  measures 
for  suppressing  the  traffic  gradually  on  the 
coast  of  Afr  ica. — Commonwealth. 
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We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  the  Friend  who 
has  so  long  furnished  our  journal  with  a 
monthly  review  of  the  weather,  that  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  benefited  by  his  care  and  labour 
in  that  respect.  His  periodical  communica- 
tions will  be  much  missed  by  our  readers ; 
and  as  he  has  announced  his  intention  to  de- 
cline continuing  them,  rather  summarily, 
and  very  unexpectedly  to  us,  we  venture  to 
put  the  query  to  him  whether  he  has  given  the 
subject  the  consideration  it  deserves,  with  re- 
ference to  the  loss  we  shall  sustain  should 
there  be  no  reliable  table  of  weather  published 
in  "  The  Friend,"  to  which  its  readers  can  at 
any  time  refer  ?  Should  his  decision  however 
be  final,  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers,  as 
well  as  ourselves  would  feel  indebted  to  any 
other  Friend  who  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
time  and  attention  necessary  to  compile  an 
accurate  record  of  the  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature and  hygrometrical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  such  variety  of  remark  as 
the  topic  is  calculated  to  call  forth. 


We  have  received  from  a  Friend  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  communication  containing  some  stric- 
tures on  a  portion  of  the  article  in  the  14th 
number  of  our  journal,  under  the  head  of 
"Slavery  Items."  We  should  regret  if  any- 
thing in  our  columns  should  give  just  cause 
for  offence  to  any,  but  we  think  we  are  safe 
in  saying,  that  the  article  alluded  to,  contains 
neither  "cant"  nor  "  obloquy,"  and  that  it 
must  require  a  very  lively  imagination  to  dis- 
cover from  anything  said  in  it,  that  its  author 
thought  he  had  "  condemned  slavery  rather 
loo  plainly"  in  one  part  of  his  observations, 
and  therefore  "  it  was  necessary  to  do  homage 
to  the  system,"  in  another  part.  That  some 
of  the  lecturers  on  Abolition  do  the  cause 
much  more  harm  than  good,  and  would  be 
more  profitably  employed  if  their  attention 
was  confined  nearer  home,  we  have  had  am- 
ple evidence  to  remove  all  doubt.  It  has  be- 
come a  hobby  with  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
and  "  social  reformers"  who  "  make  a  great 
noise  where  slavery  does  not  exist,"  and 
whose  avowed  principles  and  conduct,  must, 
we  should  think,  convince  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  "  popularity  as  speakers,  or  as  the 
peculiar  friends  of  the  oppressed,  is  their  mo- 
tive rather  than  a  true  love  for  the  slave,  and 
a  religious  concern  to  discharge  their  duty  in 


eradicating  slavery,  by  convincing  the  slave- 
holder of  the  sinfulness  of  the  system." 

Our  paper  to-day  contains  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  In- 
struction of  Poor  Children.  This  is  a  chari- 
table institution  that  has  long  existed  among 
us.  It  was  the  result  of  a  religious  concern 
for  the  proper  education  of  the  poor,  and  was 
organized  by  Thomas  Scattergood  and  other 
benevolent  Friends,  in  1807.  Its  labours  for 
a  number  of  years  were  confined  to  white 
children;  but  in  1818,  public  provision  being 
made  for  the  instruction  of  this  class,  the 
schools  of  the  Association  were  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. Its  members,  however,  feeling  con- 
cerned for  the  neglected  condition  of  the  col- 
oured population,  in  1822  opened  a  school  for 
coloured  boys.  Ten  years  afterwards  this 
was  removed  to  a  building  which  the  Associa- 
tion had  erected  on  Wager  street.  In  1835, 
a  school  for  coloured  infants  was  also  opened 
in  the  same  building.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  Boys'  school  was  discontinued,  and  one 
for  Girls  established  in  the  place  of  it.  Since 
that  period  both  schools  have  been  continued, 
and  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  useful- 
ness. They  are  situated  in  a  part  of  the  city 
where  there  are  no  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. There  are  two  teachers  in  each  of  them  ; 
and  great  care  is  taken  to  render  the  schools 
as  efficient  as  possible.  The  most  useful 
branches  of  education  are  taught,  including 
sewing  in  the  girls'  room.  These  schools  are 
undoubtedly  exercising  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  a  class  of  children  that  have  here- 
tofore been  much  neglected. 

We  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  this  benevolent  association,  because  on 
account  of  its  increased  expenses,  and  the 
unproductiveness  of  a  portion  of  its  property, 
it  is  now  greatly  in  need  of  additional  funds. 
Those  Friends  who  have  heretofore  kindly 
assisted  the  Association,  will  be  invited  to  in- 
crease  their  subscriptions  ;  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  our  coloured  population,  and  de- 
sire to  afford  it  substantial  aid,  would  do  well  I 
to  contribute  according  to  their  ability  to  the 
support  of  these  schools. 


SOUP  HOUSE. 

The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup,  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Green 
street,  running  from  Spruce  to  Pine  street, 
above  Fourth,  and  are  daily  delivering  soup  to 
the  suffering  poor.  The  severity  of  the  season 
and  the  suspension  of  many  of  the  usual  em- 
ployments, have  occasioned  a  large  demand 
both  for  soup  and  bread,  the  latter  being  given 
out  twice  a  week  ;  and  the  funds  of  the  society 
are  low.  Donations  in  money  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144 
South  Fourth  street ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  No. 
180  Arch  street ;  and  meat,  flour,  vegetables, 
&c,  at  the  House. 


Died,  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  Anne  G.,  wife  of  Clarkson 
Sheppard,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age. 
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Holland  and  its  Dykes. 

Rotterdam,  July  4</t,  1851. 

Desirous  of  making  the  most  of  our  time  for 
a  brief  excursion  in  Holland,  we  came  direct 
from  London  to  this  second  city  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  the  steamer  Ocean,  so  called,  but 
a  palpable  misnomer — a  mere  steam-lub,  and 
altogether  unfit  to  bear  so  magnificent  a  name. 
The  winds  and  waves,  indeed,  seemed  to  feel 
and  to  resent  the  indignity  offered  to  the  old 
patriarchal  ocean  :  for  they  got  up  a  mutiny, 
and  made  a  great  disturbance  in  the  English 
Channel,  and  tumbled  the  poor  thing  about  as 
if  determined  to  expel  the  intruder,  or  sink  her 
out  of  sight.  After  a  boisterous  passage — 
quite  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  "  no 
small  tempest  being  upon  us" — our  crazy 
craft,  having  groaned  all  night  through  all  her 
joints  and  timbers,  escaped  from  the  rude 
waves  into  the  smooth  and  placid  waters  of 
Holland,  and  sailed  up  the  Meuse  or  Maas,  the 
principal  river  of  the  country.  The  channel 
of  extrance  is  narrow,  and  the  navigation  dif- 
ficult in  windy  weather.  Holland,  along  this 
coast,  is  sea-girt  with  immense  sand-cliffs,  or 
sand-drifts,  which  have  been  rolled  up  by  the 
fierce  waves  from  the  turbid  bosom  of  the  wa- 
ters. These  sand-cliffs  form  mighty  battle- 
ments of  protection  against  the  incursions  of 
the  sea,  seeming  to  say,  "  hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed." 

Holland  was  to  us  a  new  and  strange  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  the  steamer  entered  the 
river,  within  these  sand-bank  fortifications,  the 
country  presented  a  singular  aspect — spread- 
ing out,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  level 
and  uninterrupted  prospect  of  land  and  water, 
without  a  hill  or  eminence  on  which  the  eye 
could  rest.  From  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
our  inability  to  get  over  a  certain  bar,  the 
steamer  was  obliged  to  sail  around  a  further 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  as  if  taking  a  plea- 
sure excursion  among  green  fields  and  mead- 
ows, and  along  meandering  water-courses. 
We  had  read  the  history  of  the  Netherlands 
and  "  the  Low  Countries,"  as  they  were  called 
centuries  ago;  but  we  never  before  understood 
the  full  import  of  their  appropriateness.  Hol- 
land seems  to  us  like  an  immense  extended 
lake,  covered  over  in  a  great  measure  with 
floating  islands,  anchored  to  their  place  by 
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some  invisible  power  or  cable,  and  just  able  to 
keep  their  surface  above  water.  These  float- 
ing islands  are  adorned  with  slately  trees,  and 
with  fields  and  meadows  of  purest  green.  Here 
and  there,  quite  thickly  scatlered,  are  cities, 
villages,  and  hamlets,  beautifully  embowered 
among  green  trees,  with  the  tall  village  church 
spire  pointing  up  to  heaven — to  brighter  skies 
— to  greener  fields  beyond  death's  cold  flood. 
At  this  season  of  the  year — when  all  nature 
has  just  put  on  her  new  wardrobe — the  coun- 
try is  quite  a  fairyland.  We  took  our  station 
on  top  of  the  wheel-house,  to  enjoy  the  verdant 
prospect.  But  these  green  fields  and  mead- 
ows, cities  and  villages,  and  homes  of  the  Hol- 
landers, are  guarded  and  protected  with  inces- 
sant vigilance  against  the  incursions  and 
inundations  of  the  hostile  waters. 

A  large  part  of  Holland  is  a  delta,  formed 
of  the  alluvium  deposited  by  the  Rhine  and 
other  rivers — in  the  same  manner  as  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  has  been  formed  by  the  Nile.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  has  been  perseveringly 
rescued  from  the  water,  to  whose  dominion  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  belong,  by  the  contin- 
ual efforts  and  ingenuity  of  man,  and  in  a  long 
series  of  years.  Were  human  agency  and 
care  removed  but  for  six  months,  the  waves 
would,  it  is  said,  without  doubt,  regain  their 
ancient  dominion,  so  much  of  the  land  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  an  extensive 
tract  of  the  country  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  those  vast  wastes,  composed  of  sand 
and  mud-banks,  quite  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, which  now  lie  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
and  Mississippi. 

Holland  includes  some  of  the  lowest  land  on 
the  continent.  To  keep  out  the  ocean  from 
the  sea-bound  provinces,  and  prevent  its  ac- 
quiring territory,  which  seems  to  be  its  own, 
immense  dykes  or  ramparts  of  earth  and  stone 
are  raised  along  the  coast,  so  broad  and  strong 
as  to  prevent  the  water  passing  through  them, 
and  sufficiently  lofty  to  bid  defiance  in  inun- 
dations of  high  tide.  The  rivers  and  inland 
lakes,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  quite 
as  dangerous  as  the  sea ;  and  their  waters  re- 
quires to  be  restrained  by  dykes  nearly  as 
extensive  as  the  sea-dykes.  Among  these 
dykes  and  winding  water-courses,  our  steamer 
made  her  way  about  70  miles  before  reaching 
•iRotterdam,  which  afforded  us  a  gratifying 
view  of  these  immense  artificial  battlements  of 
the  Hollanders.  The  greater  part  of  Holland 
is  fenced  in  by  these  massive  bulwarks,  which 
are  kept  in  repair  at  great  expense.  The  sum 
annually  expended  throughout  Holland,  in  the 
repair  of  dykes  and  regulation  of  water-levels, 
varies  from  5,000,00(J  to  7,000,000  guilders, 
nearly  £600,000. 

A  special  corps  of  engineers  called  Water 
Staat,  including  among  them  many  men  of 
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science,  are  employed  entirely  in  watching  the 
slate  of  the  waters,  and  guarding  against  all 
accidents  from  irruptions — a  most  important 
duty,  upon  which  the  national  welfare,  and  in- 
deed, existence  of  Holland  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend. During  the  winter  they  are  stationed 
near  those  spots  where  danger  is  most  to  be 
apprehended,  and  magazines  are  erected,  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  stores  and  imple- 
ments, so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. The  winter  is  the  season  most  liable  to 
accidents.  The  south-west  winds  ofien  pre- 
vail ;  and,  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic, 
drive  an  accumulation  of  waters  round  the 
north  of  Scotland  into  the  German  Ocean.  If 
this  is  succeeded  by  violent  winds  from  the 
norlh-west,  immense  volumes  of  water  are 
driven  into  the  English  Channel,  on  to  the 
coast  of  Holland.  At  such  times  the  broad 
ocean  may  be  said  to  "  lean  against  the  land," 
and  the  strength  of  the  dykes  and  sea  battle- 
ments alone  preserves  the  country  from  sub- 
mersion. To  guard  against  such  an  assault, 
the  utmost  energy,  activity,  and  skill,  are  re- 
quired. Watchmen  are  posted  day  and  night 
along  the  line  of  threatened  attack,  to  give 
instant  warning  if  symptoms  of  weakness  are 
anywheie  observed  in  the  ramparts ;  and 
workmen  are  appointed  by  the  authorities  to 
be  in  readiness  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
At  such  times  the  rising  of  the  tide  is  watched 
with  intense  anxiety.  The  accumulation  of 
waters  in  the  ocean  causes  them  to  rise  far 
above  the  ordinary  high-tide  mark;  and  if 
they  only  surmount  the  top  of  the  dyke,  so  as 
to  flow  over  it,  its  ruin  is  inevitable.  When 
such  a  calamity  is  anticipated,  the  alarm  bell 
is  rung,  and  every  man  hastens  to  his  post. 
And  there  are  ample  reasons  for  such  watch- 
fulness. The  instances  are  not  rare  in  which 
whole  districts  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
lost  forever  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  Rhine  and  its 
branches.  The  greater  part  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  dry  land 
down  to  the  13th  century.  In  1190,  during 
a  great  flood,  the  waters  rose  to  the  gates  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  Lake  Ysel  was  greatly  ex- 
tended. From  that  time,  for  upwards  of  200 
years,  it  continued  to  increase,  swallowing  up 
whole  forests  and  many  thousand  acres  of 
land,  so  that  large  ships  might  be  navigated 
where  carriages  used  to  travel.  An  inunda- 
tion in  the  year  1277  swallowed  up  forty-four 
villages.  In  the  year  1717,  1,560  habitations 
disappeared  beneath  the  wafers  of  the  ocean, 
which  had  burst  its  bounds.  The  annals  of 
Friesland  present  a  most  extraordinary  series 
of  disasters  from  the  ocean.  In  the  year  1287, 
the  Zu\der  Zee  assumed  its  present  extfini  and 
shape,  and  80,000  persons  lost  their  lives. 
On  November  1, 1570,  an  inundation  occurred 
which  covered  the  heights  of  Wiren,  and  cut 
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off"  in  different  parts  of  Holland,  100,000  per- 
sons, 30,000  of  whom  were  Frieslanders. 

These  historical  facts  and  disastrous  inun- 
dations impart  to  the  stranger  and  traveller  a 
peculiar  interest  in  Holland.  On  our  way 
along  these  inland  waters,  we  sailed  over  the 
graves  of  many  villages,  once  teeming  with 
inhabitants,  embowered  amid  trees,  and  plants, 
and  Mowers,  and  luxuriant  meadows,  and  har- 
vest fields.  But  they  are  now  wrapped  in 
their  watery  winding-sheet,  and  no  monu- 
mental marble  tells  the  traveller  where  sleep 
these  buried  villages,  with  their  relics  of  hu- 
manity, in  their  watery  graves.  We  have 
walked  through  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  on 
the  land — we  have  walked  over  the  buried 
ciiies  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  but  we 
never  felt  impressions  so  peculiar  as  when 
sailing  over  the  graves  of  these  buried  villages. 
The  interest  was  not  lessened  because  we 
were  approaching  the  city  of  Dort,  famed  for 
its  Synod  of  ecclesiastical  memory,  and  the 
creed  which  it  adopted  afier  sitting  six  months. 
Don  stands  upon  an  island  formed  by  the 
inundation  which  in  1421  destroyed  seventy- 
two  villages — the  graves  of  a  portion  of  them 
we  were  sailing  over.  The  inundation  refer- 
red to  occuried  in  that  year,  when  the  tide  in 
an  estuary  of  the  Rhine,  excited  by  a  violent 
tempest,  burst  through  a  dyke,  overwhelming 
a  populous  and  produciive  district,  which  it  at 
once  converted  into  a  waste  of  waters.  Sev- 
enty-two villages  and  100,000  human  beings 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Thirty-five 
of  the  villages  were  irretrievably  lost,  so  that  no 
vestige,  even  of  the  ruins,  could  afterwards  be 
discovered.  The  only  relic  preserved  from 
the  waters  is  a  solitary  tower  called  the  House 
of  Mervvede.  The  country  about  Dort  seems 
choked  with  water,  or  like  a  floating  island 
loaded  down  as  deep  as  it  can  swim,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking.  We  felt  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy and  solicitude  not  unlike  that  of  seeing 
a  noble  and  gallant  ship,  richly  freighted  With 
human  beings,  and  overloaded,  and  in  danger 
of  going  down  with  all  on  board. 

These  inland  water  courses,  along  which 
we  were  sailing,  are  bordered  and  guarded 
with  strong  dykes,  which  may  justly  repre- 
sent battlements  erected  to  defend  the  country 
from  a  foreign  foe.  Behind  these  battlements 
or  bulwarks,  a  little  distance  in  the  rear,  stand 
double  rows  of  trees,  elms  or  willows,  planted 
long  ago,  so  that  their  roots,  piercing  deep  into 
the  ground,  may  strengthen  the  ramparts,  and 
resist  the  waters  in  case  the  dykes  are  washed 
away.  These  noble  trees  seem  to  stand  in 
military  lines,  like  an  army  of  reserve  to  fall 
back  upon,  in  case  the  advance  lamparts  are 
stormed  or  undermined  and  carried  away. 
All  honour  to  the  brave  and  noble  Hollanders 
who  have  thus  defended  their  beautiful  coun- 
try, for  centuries  past,  from  the  incursions  of 
their  treacherous  and  liquid  foe.  They  have 
sometimes  suffered  temporary  disaster  and  de- 
feat; but  nothing  daunted  or  discouraged, 
they  have  mustered  again  in  strong  force,  re- 
paired the  defences,  and  driven  the  enemy 
back.  This  warfare  with  the  elements — the 
waters,  the  waves,  the  tides,  aided  by  their 
natural  allies,  the  fierce  winds  and  driving 
tempests — protracted  for  centuries,  and  still 


requiring  unceasing  vigilance  against  their 
sleepless  foe,  impresses  our  mind  with  a  higher 
estimate  of  Dutch  character,  energy,  and  per- 
severance, than  ever  before. — N.  Y  Evan- 
gelist. 


Richard  Shacklcton's  Letters. 
To  Mary  Watson. 
Ballitore,  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1785. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

There  are  divers  of  our  acquaintances  who 
seem  to  be  about  taking  their  flight  to  that 
land,  from  whence  there  is  no  return.  Per- 
haps some  of  us  may  have  to  stay  a  little 
longer  in  this  world  ;  may  best  Wisdom  con- 
duct our  steps  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation  !  May  we  put  on  Christ, 
his  nature  and  spirit,  who  was '  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart,  who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again,  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened 
not,  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously.'  This  is  the  spirit  which  will 
carry  us  through,  and  by  which  we  shall  in 
the  Lord's  lime,  the  best  time,  know  an  over- 
coming ;  depend  on  it,  the  deeper  we  go  down 
in  baptism,  the  more  fully  we  are  washed  from 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  more 
perfectly  we  fulfil,  in  humility  and  patience, 
all  our  respeciive  preparatory  dispensations, 
the  more  polished  and  beautiful  will  be  the 
stones  of  memorial  which  we  shall  bring  up, 
the  more  clear  will  our  innocence  and  integ- 
rity be  manifested,  and  the  more  solid  and 
permanent,  will  be  our  peace.  1  have  an  earn- 
est desire,  my  dear  friend,  for  thy  being  per- 
fectly right.  I  do  not  want  thee  to  be  great 
and  eminent,  and  conspicuous  in  any  line,  but 
whatever  thou  art,  though  ever  so  little,  that  it 
may  be  of  the  Lord's  creation  and  formation  ; 
gold  is  said  to  be  the  most  heavy,  as  it  is  reck- 
oned the  most  precious  of  all  metals.  What- 
ever there  is  in  thy  spiritual  stock,  though 
ever  so  small,  may  it  be  pure,  beaten  gold  ! 
He,  whom  thou  desirest  to  serve,  He,  who 
has  led  thee  in  a  humiliating,  tribulated  path, 
as  thy  eye  is  single  to  Him,  will  show  thee, 
will  instruct  and  direct  thee  in  the  way  that 
thou  shouldst  go  ;  and  if  thou  walkest  faithfully 
in  it,  will  give  thee  the  sure  seal,  the  internal 
evidence  of  Divine  approbation,  and  as  much 
favour  and  acceptance  with  men,  as  will  tend 
to  thy  profit  in  every  respect.  Farewell,  my 
beloved  friend,  mayst  thou  prosper  in  every 
iiood  word  and  work  ! 

R.S. 

To  James  Abell. 
Ballitore,  15th  of  Second  mo.,  1786. 
My  dear  James, — 

I  have  felt  somehow  of  late,  a  listlessness 
about  writing  to  my  friends,  not  so  much  of 
an  inclination  that  way  as  I  have  experienced  ; 
I  do  not  say  this  alteration  is  of  anything  but 
of  the  flesh.  I  observe  divers  of  our  friends, 
treating  on  religious  subjects,  are  apt  to  say 
they  are  led,  they  mean  to  lay  claim  to  a  very 
high  authority  by  that  expression,  which  I  do 
not  refuse  them,  but  I  wish  them  to  use  the 
term  with  reverence,  humility  and  religious 
modesty  ;  for  there  may  be  a  being  led  by  the 


light  of  reason,  viewing  clearly  the  subject 
which  they  are  upon, — they  may  be  led  by  a 
lively  imagination  connecting  one  part  of  it  to 
another, —  they  may  be  led  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  memory  recollecting  their  own  former 
experiences  ;  but  to  be  led  by  Truth,  is  to  be 
led,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the  immediate,  fresh 
drawings  and  constraining  power  and  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening,  revealing,  and 
authorizing  to  publish  the  burden  of  the  word. 
So,  my  dear  James,  let  thee,  and  me,  who  are 
but  as  children,  speak  as  becometh  children, 
husband  our  little  stock,  and  live  and  act  ra- 
ther under  than  over  our  ability.  I  am  sensi- 
ble it  is  thy  case,  though  I  am  led,  I  suppose, 
by  an  accidental  turn  of  thought  to  write 
thus. 

I  remark  thy  state,  my  dear  James,  when 
thou  dismissed  thy  last  letter,  it  is  a  state  of 
progressive  experience,  of  advanced  growth. 
Thou  must  expect  greater  degrees  of  hardness  * 
and  of  longer  continuance  than  heretofore; 
thou  must  be  content  to  earn  thy  bread  by, 
honest  labour,  and  be  glad  of  being  put  in  at 
way  to  earn  it,  by  getting  employment  fromi 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  ;  heavenly  wages,; 
the  bread  of  life,  the  wine  of  the  kingdom  is 
of  inestimable  value,  none  can  give  too  much 
for  the  purchase. 

R.  S. 


THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

I  once  knew  a  rich  man  who  determined  tc 
have  a  very  large  and  beautiful  house  built  fot 
himself.    He  bought  a  lot  of  ground  in  8 
beautiful  part  of  the  city,  and  took  great  pain;  * 
to  have  the  house  built  in  the  best  manner 
There  were  many  spacious  rooms  and  widri 
halls.    It  was  planned  so  as  to  be  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.    No  expense  wa 
spared  to  have  it  as  comfortable  and  compled 
a  dwelling  as  could  be  made.    No  doubt  m 
looked  forward  to  many  years  of  enjoymerr 
in  his  new  and  elegant  house. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  large  house  wa 
preparing  for  himself  and  family,  he  had  an 
other  built  for  them.    And  there  was  a  grea' 
difference  between  the  two  ;  for  the  second 
house  had  but  one  small  room  for  the  whol 1 
family,  and  that  room  was   mostly  undei 
ground.    It  had,  indeed,  strong  walls,  ann| 
was  built  of  marble,  but  it  had  no  window^ 
and  but  one  small  door,  and  that  was  made  c 
iron.    What  a  contrast  there  was  between  thi' 
wide  and  lofty  mansion,  so  bright  and  hanc' 
some,  and  the  low  building  under  the  willc 
tree,  which  one  would  scarcely  notice  !  Y< 
these  two  houses  were  built  for  the  same  pec 1 
pie.    The  one  was  for  the  living  family  ;  th  1 
other  for  the  dead.    For  the  low  house  undf 
the  tree  is  the  vault  into  which  their  bodif| 
are  to  be  placed,  as  one  after  another  shall  tj 
called  away  from  life. 

The  vault  was  soon  finished,  and  it  wt  | 
ready  long  before  the  large  house.    And  ini  I 
which  of  them  do  you  think  the  rich  own< 
himself  went  first  to  take  up  his  abode 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  ready  for  ll 
vault  before  the  fine  dwelling  was  ready  f< 1 
him;  and  many  months  before  the  spacioi  j 
rooms  of  the  new  house  were  fit  to  be  inha  f 
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ed,  its  builder  was  laid  in  the  narrow,  dark, 
nd  cold  apartment,  which  he  will  not  leave 
mil  the  earth  shall  give  up  its  dead  at  the 
ist  day. 

This  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  fix  the  alien- 
on  of  the  young.  To  you,  everything  in  life 
)ems  bright  and  happy,  and  promising  great 
ijoyment ;  and  you  forget  its  end,  or  imagine 
is  too  far  off  to  be  thought  of.  The  house  of 
e  living  is  so  large  and  beautiful  that  it  hides 
om  our  sight  the  house  of  the  dead.  But 
imember,  that,  like  the  man  I  have  been  tell- 
g  you  of,  you  may  have  to  lie  down  in  the 
lent  grave  before  you  have  entered  upon  the 
easures  of  life  which  you  are  expecting.  If 
iu  will  be  wise,  you  will  live  and  act  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  prepared  both  for  life  and 
;ath  :  to  enjoy  the  one,  and  not  to  fear  the 
her.  The  Saviour  has  declared,  "  Whoso- 
'er  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
e."  This  is  true  in  the  most  important 
nse  possible.  The  true  believer,  whose  sins 
e  pardoned,  and  who  is  accepted  in  Christ, 
is  the  promise  of  a  house  which  is  not  made 
iih  hands,  but  is  eternal  ;  not  in  this  perish- 
g  world,  but  in  the  heavens.  And  the  pass- 
;e  from  this  life  to  that,  is  not  to  die  as  the 
orld  speaks  of  death  ;  it  is  to  fall  asleep  on 
rth,  and  awake  with  God. —  The  Mentor. 


Divine  Protection. — There  is  no  good  rea- 
n  for  supposing  that  God  takes  any  less  in- 
rest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  now  than  he 
is  done  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history, 
hough  the  proofs  of  that  interest  may  not  ap- 
ar  in  the  ancient  forms,  the  absence  of  direct 
id  miraculous  interpositions  may  be  explain- 
without  assuming  that  it  indicates  either  a 
ssation  or  diminution  of  regard. 
It  is  God's  world  still — the  product  of  his 
eative  energy,  and  the  theatre  of  his  wise 
d  beneficent  operations.  Time  has  given  it 
j  power  of  self-support — has  invested  it  with 
efficiency  to  make  provisions  for  its  own 
cessities.  His  power  rolls  it  through  the 
avens,  his  will  keeps  every  subordinate  force 
action,  his  goodness  dispenses  rain  and  sun- 
ine,  and  his  compassionating  love  keeps  the 
jniain  of  mercy  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  as 
I  and  accessible  as  ever. 
He  is  the  same  Being,  as  when  he  caused 
i  morning  stars  losing  together,  and  all  the 
is  of  God  to  shout  lor  joy,  over  the  new 
inifestation  of  himself,  given  in  the  world's 
ation  and  arrangement.  That  interest  was 
played  and  that  power  exerted  in  the  full 
owledge  of  what  the  world  was  to  be  through 
whole  future  career.  His  eye  sdw  our  era 
h  all  its  characteristics,  and  this  it  was 
ich  did  its  part  in  calling  forth  that  interest 

force.  And  if  he  be  the  same,  he  must 
interested  now  in  what  then  stirred  his 
m  and  moved  his  hand.    For  this  period 

felt  and  acted  then,  and  the  reality  can 
dly  interest  him  less  than  the  idea. — lb. 


Skill  of  Insect  Builders. — Reaumer  slates 
t  for  tweniy  years,  he  endeavoured  wilhoul 
cess,  to  discover  the  materials  employed 
wasps  in  forming  the  blue,  grey,  papery 


substance,  so  much  used  in  the  structure  of 
their  nests.  One  day,  however,  he  saw  a  fe- 
male wasp  alight  on  the  sash  of  the  window  ; 
and  it  struck  him,  while  watching  her  gnaw- 
ing away  the  wood  with  her  mandibles,  that 
it  was  from  such  materials  as  these  she  formed 
the  substance  which  had  so  long  puzzled  him. 
He  saw  her  detach  from  the  wood  a  bundle 
of  fibres,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  finer  than  a  hair;  and  as  she  did  not 
swallow  them,  but  gathered  them  into  a  mass 
with  her  feet,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  his 
opinion  was  correct.  In  a  short  time  he  saw 
her  shift  to  another  part  of  the  window,  and 
carry  with  her  the  fibres  which  she  had  col- 
lected, and  to  which  she  continued  to  add. 
He  then  caught  her  and  began  to  examine  her 
bundle,  and  found  that  it  was  neither  yet  mois- 
tened nor  rolled  into  a  ball,  as  it  is  always 
done  before  used  by  the  wasp  in  her  building. 
He  also  noticed  that  before  detaching  the 
fibres,  she  bruised  them  into  a  kind  of  lint  with 
her  mandibles.  All  this  he  imitated  with 
his  penknife,  bruising  and  paring  the  same 
wood  till  it  resembled  the  fibres  collected  by 
the  wasp  :  and  so  he  discovered  how  wasps 
manufactured  their  papers; — for  these  fibres 
are  kneaded  together  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and 
when  she  has  formed  a  round  ball  of  them, 
she  spreads  it  out  inio  a  leaf,  nearly  as  thin  as 
tissue  paper ;  and  this  she  accomplishes  by 
moving  backwards,  and  levelling  it  with  her 
mandibles,  her  tongue,  and  her  teeth.  And 
so  the  wasp  forms  paper,  placing  layer  upon 
layer,  fifteen  or  sixteen  sheets  deep,  and  thus 
preventing  the  earth  from  falling  down  into 
her  nest  ! 


Hatching  Fish  by  Artificial  Means. — 
Among  the  Chinese,  who  are  not  so  indiffer- 
ent about  their  fisheries  as  Englishmen  appear 
lo  be,  a  curious  method  of  hatching  fish  by 
artificial  means  is  very  extensively  practised. 
'  The  sale  of  spawn  for  this  purpose,'  says  Mr. 
Martin,  '  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade 
in  China.  The  fi>hermen  collect  with  care, 
on  the  margin  and  surface  of  water,  all  the 
gelatinous  matters  that  contain  spawn  of  fish, 
which  is  then  placed  in  an  egg-shell  which  has 
been  fresh  emptied,  through  a  small  hole, 
which  is  then  stopped,  and  the  shell  is  placed 
under  a  sitting  fowl.  In  a  few  days  the  Chi- 
nese break  the  shell  in  warm  water  (warmed 
by  the  sun.)  The  young  fish  are  then  kept 
in  water  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  placed 
in  a  pond.  This  plan  in  some  measure  coun- 
teracts the  great  destruction  of  spawn  by 
troll-nets,  which  have  caused  the  extinction  of 
many  fisheries.' — United  Counties  Miscel- 
lany. [Sir  Francis  Mackenzie,  of  Gnirloch, 
has  succeeded,  by  some  process  not  yet  made 
public,  in  assembling  a  shoal  of  young  salmon 
fry  hatched  in  a  pond  during  spring,  and 
ready,  at  the  proper  age,  to  be  turned  into 
their  ancestral  river — the  Ewe.] 


Culture  of  the  Poppy. — An  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  agricultural  staples  is  always 
an  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Every  useful  production,  indeed,  whether  it 
should  rise  to  the  importance  of  a  staple  or 


not,  is  worthy  of  culture,  and  may  come  in 
along  with  other  products  of  the  field  or  the 
garden  to  increase  the  variety  of  the  farmer's 
products,  and  perhaps  may  render  prolific  a 
piece  of  soil  which  would  not  have  returned  a 
profitable  yield  in  anything  else.  Dr.  J.  V. 
C.  Smith,  writing  from  Switzerland,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  says  : 

"  Immense  crops  are  raised  here  of  articles 
wholly  unknown  to  the  American  farmers,  and 
perhaps  the  kinds  best  fitted  to  particular  loca- 
lities where  grain  and  potatoes  yield  poorly 
under  the  best  effoits.  One  of  these  is  pop- 
pies. Thousands  of  acres  are  at  this  moment 
ready  for  market — which  the  traveller  takes 
for  granted,  as  he  hurries  by,  are  to  be  manu- 
factured into  opium.  They  are  not,  however, 
intended  for  medical  use  at  all,  but  for  a  wide- 
ly different  purpose.  From  the  poppy  seed  a 
beautiful  transparent  oil  is  made,  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  house  painting.  It  is  almost 
as  colourless  as  water,  and  possesses  so  many 
advantages  over  the  flaxseed  oil  that  it  may 
ultimately  supersede  that  article.  Where  flax 
cannot  be  grown,  poppies  often  can  be,  in  poor 
sandy  soil.  Linseed  oil  is  becoming  dearer, 
and  the  demand  for  paint  is  increasing.  With 
white  lead  poppy  oil  leaves  a  beautiful  surface, 
which  does  not  afterwards  change,  by  the 
action  of  light,  into  a  dirty  yellow.  Another 
season  some  one  should  make  a  beginning  at 
home  in  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  oil  may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and 
even  put  in  the  cruel  for  salads." 


Selected. 

WINTER. 

The  cold  bleak  winds  of  winter  are  raging 
without.  The  snow  falls,  and  the  trees  put 
on  their  frosty  foliage.  This  is  the  old  age 
of  the  year.  Its  youth  and  manhood  are  past, 
and  now  come  decrepitude  and  death.  Not  a 
flower  can  be  seen  in  all  the  fields,  and  the 
warblers  have  all  flown,  except  the  snow-birds, 
that  gather  crumbs  under  the  window.  How 
cold  and  drear  !  The  fresh  beauty  of  spring 
has  left  not  a  trace  behind.  The  old  year  is 
dying  out.  It  is  wrapping  its  drapery  of  death 
around  it,  and  preparing  to  be  numbered  with 
the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

And  the  winter  of  my  day  is  come.  The 
frost  of  age  whitens  my  temples.  Like  all 
my  fathers,  I  am  descending  to  the  dust. 
Lord,  help  me  to  number  my  days,  and  apply 
my  heart  unto  wisdom.  The  remnant  of  my 
days  is  but  a  hand-breadth.  May  I  keep  my 
end  in  sight.  In  view  of  death,  how  is  it  with 
me  ?  Doth  death  seem  terrible,  and  the  grave 
\  place  of  <jloom  ?  Blessed  be  God,  whilst  I 
>ii  musing  by  this  cheerful  fire,  with  the  pre- 
cious Bible  in  my  hands,  so  full  of  promises, 
can  say,  I  would  not  live  always.  In  this 
warm  room  flowers  are  blooming  in  mid  win- 
ter ;  so  within  my  heart,  amid  the  frosts  of 
age,  the  flower  of  hope  is  blossoming  for  eter- 
nity. The  glow  of  youthful  passion  is  quench- 
ed, but  instead,  the  love  of  Christ  burns  within 
I  feel  its  blessed  warmth.  Not  things 
present  or  things  to  come,  can  extinguish  it. 
It  shall  live  when  my  poor  body  lies  in  the 
grave.    God  himself  kindled  the  flame,  and 
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He  will  allow  nothing  to  quench  it.  Through 
the  merits  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  for  me 
to  die  will  be  gain.    Come,  death — come,  life. 

Winter  is  next  lo  spring.  Then  the  flowers 
will  bloom  again,  and  the  birds  sing  as  sweet- 
ly as  ever.  And  my  winter  will  soon  be  over, 
and  then  an  everlasting  spring.  Whether  an- 
other one  on  earth  awaits  me,  it  concerns  me 
not.  A  brighter  and  unfading  one  will  open 
before  me.  The  nearer  to  death,  the  nearer 
to  glory.  My  soul  shall  be  with  Jesus. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  me  the  vic- 
tory, through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Row- 
land Hill. 


Selected. 

THE  BEATIFIC  VISION. 

BY  BU1MER. 

"  The  nations  of  thorn  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in 
the  light  of  it." — Rev.  xxi.  24. 

"  Not  the  glitter  and  glory;  not  the  diamond  and 
topaz  ;  no,  it  is  God  ;  he  is  all  and  in  all." — Richard 
Watson. 

"  Walk  in  that  light  I" — O  !  who  are  they 
Whose  feet  shall  tread  that  shining  way  ? 
Whose  sight,  undazzled,  shall  behold 
That  pavement  of  transparent  gold  ? 
By  angels  welcomed,  who,  O !  who 
Shall  pass  those  pearly  portals  through, 
And  brighten  in  the  glorious  blaze 
Of  that  gemm'd  city's  sparkling  rays  ? 

There  walk  the  saved  :  but  not  in  light 
Of  suns  in  seven  fold  lustre  bright; 
Not  peerless  moonbeams'  silent  sheen, 
Reposing,  soft,  on  velvet  green  : 
No !  nor  where  the  hallow'd  radiance  spreads, 
From  golden  lamps,  o'er  sainted  heads, 
Within  the  temple  ceaseless  found, 
While  walk  the  hours  their  silent  round. 

There  walk  the  saved  ;  yes  !  they  who  bore, 
While  traversing  life's  stormy  shore, 
Through  tears  of  blood,  the  hallow'd  cross; 
Who,  purged  from  earth's  terrestrial  dross, 
Received  the  Saviour's  form  impress'd, 
Whose  signet,  on  each  hallow'd  breast 
Enstamp'd  the  mystic  name,  unknown 
To  all  but  those  around  the  throne  : 

Who  calm,  'midst  earth's  tumultuous  strife, 
Drew  from  himself  that  inward  life 
Which  spirits  breathe,  from  sense  apart; 
While  deep  in  each  devoted  heart, 
The  formless  glory  dwelt  serene, 
Of  old,  in  cherub  splendour  seen, 
Prelude  of  bliss  reserved  above, 
In  perfect  light,  for  perfect  love. 

Now,  all  is  heaven  !  no  temple  there 
Unfolds  its  gates  ;  no  voice  of  prayer 
From  that  bright  multitude  ascends  ; 
But  holy  rapture,  reverent,  bends 
Before  the  mediatorial  throne  ; 
Before  the  Lamb  !  whose  beams  alono 
Irradiate  that  eternal  sky  ; 
The  bursting  blaze  of  Deity  ! 

Soft  is  the  voice  of  golden  lutes  : 
Soft  bloom  heaven's  ambrosial  fruits  ; 
Bright  beams  the  dazzling  lustre  shed 
From  radiant  gems  in  order  spread, 
From  golden  streets,  from  emerald  floors, 
From  crystal  floods,  and  pearly  doors, 
From  rainbow  tints,  from  angel's  wings, 
And  all  unulter'd  glorious  things. 

Yet,  not  that  city's  dazzling  glow, 
Nor  limpid  waters'  crystal  flow, 
Nor  dulcet  h  armony  that  springs 
From  golden  lyres,  nor  angels'  wings, 


Though  glistening  with  intensest  dyes, 
Reflected  from  immortal  skies, 
Completes  the  palmy  bliss  of  those 
On  whom  heaven's  pearly  portals  close. 

No  !  'tis  with  unfilm'd  eyes,  to  see 

The  once  incarnate  Deity, 

Who  still,  in  lamb-like  meekness,  bears, 

Imprinted  deep,  those  glorious  scars, 

Whence  issued  wide  that  crimson  flow 

In  which  their  robes  were  wash'd  below, 

Which  bought  that  crown,  whose  splendour  bright 

Now  spheres  them  in  a  world  of  light ! 

No !  'tis  not  all  that  heaven  can  show 
Of  great,  or  fair,  unglimpsed  below  ; 
Nor  converse  deep  with  spirits  high 
Who  saw  these  vollied  lightnings  fly 
Which  scared  their  bright  compeers  in  bliss 
And  hurl'd  them  down  to  hell's  abyss  ; 
Who  mark'd  creation  rise  sublime, 
And  hymn'd  the  early  birth  of  time  : 

No !  not  with  minds  like  these  to  blend, 
And  feel  each  angel  form  a  friend  ; 
But  God,  their  fount,  to  know  and  see  ; 
From  all-pervading  Deity 
To  catch  the  nearer  burst  of  light ; 
To  gain  the  beatific  sight ; 
Entranced  in  glory's  peerless  blaze, 
Conform'd  to  him,  on  him  to  gaze. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  143.) 

John  Churchman  was  a  remarkable  man. 
Visited  by  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  in  a  very 
early  age,  tendered  and  contrited  in  meeting 
at  eight  years  old,  instructed  and  taught  in 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  whilst 
yet  a  child,  he  grew  up  watchful  and  obedient 
to  every  direction  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
of  his  earthly  parents.  He  gave,  it  is  true, 
early  evidence  that  sin  had  a  root  in  him, 
which  produced  some  fruit,  which  he  mourned 
over  and  repented  of.  Of  the  visitation  in  his 
eighth  year,  he  thus  wrote,  "  I  saw  myself  and 
what  I  had  been  doing,  and  what  it  was  which 
had  reproved  me  for  evil,  and  was  made  in 
the  secret  of  my  heart  to  confess  that  childhood 
and  youth,  and  the  foolish  actions  and  words 
to  which  they  are  propense,  are  truly  vanity. 
Yet  blessed  forever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
in  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness  he  clearly 
informed  me,  that  if  I  would  mind  the  discove- 
ries of  his  pure  light  for  the  future,  what  I  had 
done  in  the  time  of  my  ignorance,  he  would 
wink  at  and  forgive;  and  the  stream  of  love 
which  filled  my  heart  with  solid  joy  at  that 
time,  and  lasted  for  several  days,  is  beyond 
all  expression." 

Instructed  by  pious  parents,  his  own  will 
brought  by  them  under  due  family  discipline, 
taught  of  the  Lord,  and  submitting  in  good 
measure  to  his  inward  government,  is  it  won- 
derful that  he  grew  up  wise  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge, rich  in  the  Christian  graces,  and  free 
from  those  eccentricities  and  defects  of  charac- 
ter which  make  some  good  people  so  disagree- 
able at  times  ?  When  young,  being  a  few  miles 
from  home  on  horseback,  a  colt  which  had 
followed  the  mare  he  rode,  left  her  mother  and 
joined  some  horses  who  were  feeding  by  the 
roadside.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  sent 
back  for  the  colt,  and  found  it  with  its  new 


companions  on  a  piece  of  land,  the  timber  on 
which  had  been  killed  some  years  before,  but 
left  standing.  As  the  lad  was  approaching 
this  place,  a  powerful  wind  arose  which  threw 
down  some  of  the  dead  trees,  and  blew  off 
many  limbs  which  fell  about  him.  He 
says  of  this  circumstance,  "  I  stood  still  with 
my  mind  turned  inward  to  the  Lord,  who  I 
believed  was  able  to  preserve  me  from  hurt ;  i\ 
and  passed  among  the  trees  without  fear,  save  j 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  fills  the  hearts  of  j 
his  humble,  depending  children  with  love  that 
is  stronger  than  death.  I  found  the  colt,  and 
returned  home  with  great  bowedness  of  heart 
and  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  for  hi3  mercy 
and  goodness  to  me." 

"  It  was  my  practice  when  I  went  to  bed,  to  ( 
examine  how  I  had  spent  the  past  day,  and  lo  1 
endeavour  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
near,  which  for  some  considerable  time  I  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  things,  and  I  found  this  ' 
practice  a  great  help  to  sleep  sweetly,  and  by 
long  experience,  I  can  recommend  it  to  chil- 
dren, and  those  of  riper  age."    "  I  remember 
a  person  was  once  at  my  father's,  who  spoke 
about  religious  matters  with  an  affected  tone, 
as  if  he  was  a  good  man  ;  and  when  he  mount- 
ed his  horse  to  go  away,  taking  a  dislike  to- 
some  of  his  motions,  he  called  him  an  ugly 
dumb  beast,  with  an  accent  which  bespoke 
great  displeasure,  and  grieved  me  much.  I 
believed  that  a  man  whose  mind  was  sweeten- 
ed with  Divine  love,  would  not  speak  wrath- 
fully  or  diminutively  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
which  were  given  to  man  for  his  use." 

Through  various  degrees  of  stability  John 
grew  up,  and  having  given  up  his  own  will  to 
the  Divine  will,  he  soon  was  made  use  of  in 
the  church  militant.    Being  brought  forth  in 
the  ministry,  he  had  some  sore  conflicts  of' 
spirit,  the  enemy  suggesting  that  the  call  to: 
speak  had  not  been  powerful  enough,  and  that 
in  giving  up  thereto,  he  had  perhaps  committed' 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  would: 
not  be  forgiven.    Of  this  he  says,  "  My  exer-1 
cise  was  great,  but  as  I  endeavoured  to  bei 
quiet  in  my  mind,  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
of  my  present  condition,  I  was  secretly  drawn 
lo  attend  to  something  that  spake  inwardly1 
after  this  manner,  'If  thou  wast  lo  lake  a  lad,) 
an  entire  stranger  to  thy  language  and  busi- 
ness, however  likely  he  appeared  for  service, 
thou  must  speak  loud  and  distinctly  to  him, 
and  perhaps  with  an  accent  or  tone,  thai  might 
show  thee  to  be  in  earnest,  to  engage  his  at 
tention,  and  point  out  the  business  ;  but  thou 
wouldst  expect  it  should  be  otherwise  with  8 
child  brought  up  in  thine  house,  who  knew 
thy  language,  and  with  whom  thou  hadsl  beer 
familiar.    Thou  wouldst  expect  him  to  wai 
by  thee,  and  watch  thy  motions,  so  as  to  b( , 
instructed  by  thine  eye  looking  upon  him,  o 
pointing  thy  finger,  and  wouldst  rebuke  o 
correct  such  an  one,  if  he  did  not  obey  th j 
will  on  such  a  small  intelligent  information. 
I  was  instantly  relieved  thereby,  believing  i 
to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  is  to  lea< 
and  guide  into  all  truth." 

It  is  reported  that  John  Chuchman  in  hi 
early  days  called  upon  that  powerful  minister 
but  eccentric  -man,  John  Salkeld,  to  labou 
with  him  for  allosving  his  eccentricities  to  lea 
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him  into  things  not  convenient  or  proper. 
The  aged  man  whose  nervous  condition  of 
body  probably  had  been  deranged  from  child- 
hood, heard  all  that  his  young  friend  had  to 
say,  and  then  quietly  said,  K  Why,  John !  I 
have  overcome  ten  times  as  much  as  thou  ever 
had  to  contend  with."  John  Churchman  was 
faithful  to  his  Divine  Master,  through  his  long 
life,  and  his  blessed  Saviour  was  very  Faith- 
fulness and  Truth  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
death,  giving  him  a  glorious  close,  and  a  cer- 
tain foretaste  of  the  joys  in  store  for  the 
righteous. 

The  following  memorandum  found  in  Wil- 
liam Jackson's  handwriting,  bearing  date, 
Second  month,  1775,  has  doubtless  reference 
to  the  exercises  he  was  passing  through  to  fit 
him  for  the  ministry.  "Having  for  some 
months  in  the  beginning  of  this  winter  felt  the 
refining  hand  to  work  mightily  upon  me,  and 
believing  it  to  be  for  some  good  end,  a  prayer 
was  often  formed  in  my  heart:  'Thou  know- 
est,  O  Lord  !  for  what  end  thou  thus  dealest 
with  me  ;  grant  me  therefore,  patience, — and 
to  my  soul  a  place  of  quiet,  that  I  may  wait 
to  know  the  end."  From  other  notes  made 
by  him  about  this  time,  it  appears  that  he  had 
many  baptisms  to  pass  through  in  view  of  the 
awful  work  to  which  he  believed  himself 
called. 

His  ministry  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and 
his  delivery  was  clear  and  forcible.  The 
matter  was  good,  and  the  manner  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  solemnity.  He  was 
recommended  as  a  minister  in  the  Second 
month,  1776,  and  was  soon  engaged  to  travel 
abroad  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Of  the 
various  religious  visits  he  paid  during  the 
few  following  years,  no  memoranda  appear  to 
be  preserved,  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  them 
by  without  specific  notice. 

In  1779  he  recorded  the  following  aspira- 
tion. "  O  Lord!  Thou  who  hast  been  with  me 
and  visited  my  soul  when  in  a  salt  land,  not 
inhabited, — Thou  who  was  near  in  times  of 
tribulation  and  distress,  and  I  knew  it  not, — 
Thou  who  stained  the  glory  of  this  world  in 
my  view,  when  young  and  tender  in  years, — 
engaging  my  soul  to  seek  after  that  which  is 
durable,  an  habitation  with  thee  forever, — as 
thou  hast  measurably  brought  the  work  upon 
the  wheel,  for  thine  own  name's  sake,  I  be- 
seech thee,  continue  to  be  with  me,  enabling 
me  to  stand  firm  on  the  bottom  of  Jordan." 

While  travelling  in  1780,  he  thus  wrote  to 
his  brother  John : 

"Robinson  township,  23rd  of  Sixth  month. 

"  I  have  cause  in  humble  thankfulness  to 
walk  reverently  before  Him,  and  to  speak  well 
of  His  name,  who  hath  not  failed  to  be  near 
to  support  my  feeble  mind  in  times  of  deep 
proving.  May  our  affections  be  weaned  more 
and  more  from  perishing  objects, — using  the 
world,  as  the  great  William  Penn  observes, 
'  to  fit  us  for  another.'  I  often  feel  my  mind 
engaged  for  thee, — that  we  may  not  only  wit- 
ness a  partaking  of  the  good  things  of  the 
earth,  from  His  bountiful  hand,  but  also  of  the 
dew  of  heaven  ; — and  thereby  witness  our 
souls  refreshed.  It  is  a  tumultuous  world, 
and  a  time  of  deep  distress  with  a  great  many. 


Well  is  it  for  them  that  are  found  doing  their 
own  proper  business, — studying  to  be  quiet 
and  still.  These  will  experience  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  to  be  a  safe  abiding  place,  even  in 
times  of  conflict  and  trouble." 

It  was  then  the  time  of  the  revolutionary 
war ;  the  country  was  unsettled ;  the  harmony 
of  family  connections  was  in  many  cases  bro- 
ken by  different  views  respecting  the  great 
struggle  going  on  ;  and  very  many  were  ruined 
in  their  outward  estates  by  the  various  losses 
they  sustained,  and  the  robberies  committed 
on  them  by  the  contending  armies.  Well 
might  it  be  called  at  that  time  *  a  tumultuous 
world.' 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  MENOMONIES. 

As  much  has  been  said  in  this  paper  about 
the  injustice  done  to  the  Menomonie  Indians, 
it  seems  right  that  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  attempt  now  making  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  render  them  some  indemnity. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  recently  come  to  hand,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  case  of  this  people 
has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  De- 
partment during  the  past  year. 

Commissioner  Lea  thus  represents  the  pre- 
sent position  of  their  affairs  : — 

"  By  permission  of  the  President,  the  Me- 
nomonies  still  remain  on  the  lands  in  Wiscon- 
sin ceded  by  them  under  the  provisions  of 
their  treaty  of  1848  with  the  United  States." 
"The  fall  of  last  year  was  the  period  fixed 
upon  for  their  removal  ;  but  owing  to  their 
urgent  appeals,  and  those  of  many  of  the 
whites  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  peaceful  habits,  the  Presi- 
dent granted  them  permission  to  remain  until 
the  1st  June,  of  the  present  year.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  last  named  period,  it  being 
known  that  they  had  made  no  arrangements, 
and  were  in  no  condition  to  emigrate,  the 
President  again,  at  their  earnest  solicitation, 
consented  that  they  might  remain  a  twelve- 
month longer,  on  condition,  however,  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  the  public  surveys, 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  this 
extension  of  lime  was  to  be  considered  an  act 
of  favour,  they  being  still  subject  to  removal 
at  his  discretion  ;  and  of  this,  Superintendent 
Murray  was  instructed  to  take  care  that  they 
should  be  fully  advised.  Of  the  nature  of 
their  alleged  grievances  the  Superintendent 
was  also  informed,  and  he  was  directed,  by 
instructions  from  this  Department,  of  the  4th 
June  last,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable, 
to  report  thereof.  In  order,  too,  that  the 
President  might  act  advisedly  on  their  petition 
to  occupy  permanently  a  part  of  the  ceded 
territory,  the  Superintendent  was  also  instruct- 
ed to  examine  the  country  ;  to  report  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  this  particular  subject  ;  and 
to  furnish  all  other  information  necessary  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  course  of  policy 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  future 
disposition  and  management  of  the  tribe.  In 
pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  Superin- 
tendent has  reported  in  favour  of  their  being 


permitted  to  remain  in  Wisconsin,  on  a  parti- 
cular tract  of  limited  extent,  more  remote  from 
the  whites  than  that  on  which  they  now  reside, 
and  well  adapted  to  their  use,  and  which, 
from  other  reliable  information,  it  is  under- 
stood will  not  be  required  by  our  emigrating 
population  for  many  years  to  come.  The  ex- 
treme poverty  of  this  tribe,  their  harmless  dis- 
position and  habits,  and  their  inability  to 
remove  to  the  country  assigned  them,  without 
aid  from  the  Government,  operate  forcibly  in 
inducing  me  to  recommend  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  tract  designated  for  their 
future  residence  by  Superintendent  Murray  in 
his  report." 

In  an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
commissioner,  is  a  special  report,  dated  in  the 
Fourth  month  last,  devoted  expressly  to  the 
Menomonies,  and  embracing  a  synopsis  of  "  an 
elaborate  and  able  argument"  of  R.  W.  Thomp- 
son, their  attorney  at  Washington,  in  which 
are  exposed  the  iniquity  of  the  treaty  of  1848, 
and  the  unwarrantable  means  used  to  force 
the  Indians  into  its  terms.  Evidence  is  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  Commissioner  Medill,  who 
made  the  treaty,  in  fixing  the  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  Menomonies,  greatly  under- 
stated to  them  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  taken 
from  them,  while  in  his  report  to  Government 
on  the  success  of  his  negotiation,  he  made  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
acres  ;  thus  demonstrating  that  he  had  not  de- 
ceived the  Indians  involuntarily  and  through 
ignorance.  He  reported  to  the  Government 
that  he  had  bought  about  4,000,000  acres, 
but  "  he  told  them  in  council  that  they  did  not 
own  more  land  in  Wisconsin  than  from  1±  to 
2$  millions  of  acres." 

"He  exhibited  to  them  a  map  which  he 
said  was  made  at  Washington,  setting  forth 
the  boundaries  of  their  lands,  and  showing 
what  he  represented  as  the  quantity  owned  by 
them.  They  also  had  a  map  of  their  country, 
which  was  shown  to  him,  as  containing  the 
lands  set  apart  and  recognized  as  theirs  by 
their  former  treaties  with  the  United  States; 
but  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  if, 
and  persisted  in  his  aforesaid  representation 
of  the  quantity,  denying  that  they  had  any 
title  beyond  the  lines  laid  down  on  his  map." 
"  He  told  the  Nation  he  would  not  give  them 
more  than  the  $350,000  for  said  land,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  power  to  remove  them 
at  its  pleasure,  if  they  did  not  sign  the  said 
treaty." 

"  He  threatened  to  degrade  those  of  their 
chiefs  who  opposed  the  treaty,  if  they  did  not 
consent  to  the  terms  which  he  proposed  ;  and 
declared  that  if  they  persisted  in  refusing  to 
sign  it,  he  would  remove  them,  and  appoint 
other  chiefs  who  would  sign  it." 

In  addition  to  these  representations  laid  be- 
fore the  Government  by  Thompson,  the  Meno- 
monies presented  a  memorial. 

"On  the  same  day,"  says  Commissioner 
Lea,  "that  the  memorial  from  the  delegation 
of  the  Menomonie  Nation  was  received  at  this 
office,  a  communication  was  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  Thomas 
Wistar,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  Cope,  two  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  the  first  of  whom  had 
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been  selected  by  the  President  in  the  spring  of 
1849  to  make  a  payment  of  the  sum  of 
840,000  to  said  Indians.  This  letter  has  been 
referred  to  this  office. 

"The  authors  of  it  say,  in  reference  to  the 
aforesaid  treaty  : 

"'But  did  they  make  a  treaty  in  any  pro- 
per sense  of  the  term  ?  The  Friends,  on 
inquiry,  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  treaty, 
as  it  is  called,  was  imposed  upon  this  unhappy 
and  helpless  people  by  the  strong  hand  of 
power.  They  resolutely  refused  to  sell  their 
lands,  unlil  they  weie  told  by  the  United 
States'  Commissioner  that  they  had  no  alter- 
native but  submission  to  the  terms  prescribed, 
or  expulsion,  without  remuneration.'  " 

Commenting  upon  these  declarations,  Com- 
missioner Lea  justly  says,  "  In  view  of  the 
peculiar  relations  existing  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indians  within  our  limits,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  all  our  dealings  with 
them  should  be  characterized  by  justice  and 
liberality.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
charge  more  odious  in  its  character,  than  that 
a  treaty  with  a  feeble  and  dependent  tribe, 
solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
and  President,  as  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  has  been  effected  by  means  of  fraud 
and  oppression.  When  governmental  action 
is  invoked,  predicated  on  such  a  charge,  its 
truth  should  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished." To  this  he  adds,  "  In  the  present 
case,  the  testimony  on  this  point  is  mainly  ear 
parte,  and  so  far  admissible  on  legal  princi- 
ples ;  but  waiving  objections  to  its  character, 
and  giving  it  all  the  weight  it  would  be  entitled 
to  if  tegularly  taken,  it  goes  to  show  improper 
and  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioner  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  rather 
than  the  perpetration  of  an  actual  fraud.  It 
consists,  in  part,  of  the  affidavits  often  persons, 
who  ail  concur  in  stating,  that  the  commis- 
sioner represented  to  the  Indians,  at  the  time 
the  treaty  was  made,  that  they  owned  only 
1,600,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  same  witnesses  also  concur  in  stating, 
that  the  commissioner  told  the  Indians  that 
the  sum  he  allowed  them  by  the  treaty,  $350,- 
000,  was  more  than  he  was  instructed  to  pay 
them.  They  also  state  that  he  used  menacing 
language  towards  the  Indians,  and  threatened 
that  they  would  be  removed  from  their  land 
by  force,  if  they  did  not  sign  the  treaty  ;  and 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Indians  executed  the 
treaty  under  the  influence  of  those  threats  and 
menaces." 

Commissioner  Lea  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  details  of  this  testimony,  giving  the  names 
of  the  ten  witnesses  before  alluded  to.  The 
last  on  the  list,  John  H.  Kittson,  adds  to  the 
preceding  facis,  "  I  hat  the  chiefs  in  council 
told  said  Medill,  that  the  hearts  of  their  people 
were  loaded  with  grief;  and  that,  at  the  last 
council,  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  Oshkosh, 
the  head  chief,  said  to  his  fellow  chiefs  then 
in  council  :  '  My  friends,  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise, we  are  forced  into  it.'" 

Five  other  witnesses  testify  that  the  Indians 
were  frightened  into  compliance,  but  say  no- 
thing of  any  misrepresentation  of  the  quantity 
of  land. 

Lea  thinks  there  is  no  legal  evidence  of 


fraud,  but  that  the  Indians  were  not  used  by 
the  commissioner  "  with  kindness  and  liberal- 
ity," as  his  instructions  expressly  enjoined, 
and  he  recommends  that  relief  be  granted  them 
by  the  Government.  In  order  to  this,  he 
thinks  no  new  treaty  needful.  A  new  treaty 
had  been  asked  by  Thompson.  But  this,  says 
Commissioner  Lea,  "  is  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion of  delay  and  expense,  both  of  which  may 
be  obviated."  A  given  amount  was  agreed 
by  the  treaty  of  1821,  to  be  paid  to  the  Meno- 
monies  annually,  in  consideration  of  certain 
lands,  and  the  treaty  provided  further,  that 
when  the  President  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  extinguish  their  title  to  certain  other  lands, 
an  additional  annuity  then  to  be  paid,  should 
be  fixed  by  the  President.  These  other  lands 
came  into  possession  of  the  Government  by 
the  treaty  of  1848,  and  as  computed  at  the 
General  Land  Office,  they  exceed  five  mil- 
lions of  acres.  Lea  enters  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  two  treaties,  and  the 
instructions  under  which  they  were  consum- 
mated, to  show  that  the  power  vested  in  the 
President  in  1831  to  pay  an  additional  annui- 
ty, had  neither  been  exercised  nor  abrogated 
in  1848,  or  since,  and  consequently,  that  the 
President  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  grant 
a  full  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  lands 
taken  from  them. 

This  report,  as  before  stated,  was  dated  in 
the  Fourth  month  last,  when  the  Department 
seems  still  to  have  intended  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  over  the  Mississippi.  Since  that 
date,  efforts  have  been  made  to  change  this 
intention,  with,  it  is  understood,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  President. 

In  the  Eleventh  month  last,  the  two  Friends 
before  referred  to,  went  down  to  Washington. 
They  had  received  information  which  excited 
a  fear  that  the  case  of  these  Indians  might  be 
suffering  from  neglect,  and  they  felt  it  right  to 
endeavour  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  the  Government  to  their  sorrow- 
ful condition.  Of  what  was  in  contemplation 
they  were  ignorant,  and  it  was  truly  gratifying 
to  find  that  so  far  from  being  forgotten,  the 
situation  of  the  Menomonies  was  engaging  the 
special  attention  of  the  Indian  Department. 
The  President,  on  being  informed  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Friends  and  their  business,  granted 
them  promptly  and  at  an  unusual  hour,  a 
friendly  interview.  They  presented  to  him 
the  following  memorial,  which  he  received 
with  courtesy  and  read  deliberately. 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

"  We  again  present  ourselves  before  the 
President,  encouraged  by  his  kind  reception  on 
a  former  occasion  and  by  the  interest  he 
manifested  in  the  object  which  we  then  had 
and  now  have  in  view,  viz.,  the  unhappy 
condition  and  gloomy  prospects  of  the  Meno- 
monie  Indians,  consequent  upon  the  treaty  of 
1848. 

"  We  are  very  sensible  of  the  lenity  which 
has  been  extended  by  him  to  that  poor  and 
helpless  people,  and  earnestly  desire  that,  un- 
der auspices  so  favourable,  something,  if  pos- 
sible, may  be  done,  by  which  the  common 
rights  of  humanity  may  be  secured  to  them. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent,  even 


were  it  proper,  to  indicate  the  particular  man- 
ner by  which  a  home  and  the  means  of  suste- 
nance may  be  permanently  restored  to  a  com- 
munity deprived  of  both  by  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  for  no  crime,  but  simply  because  the 
white  man  desired  and  had  strength  to  take 
that  remnant  of  their  ancient  heritage  which 
previous  despoilers  had  left  them  ;  but  we  have 
feared,  that,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  affairs 
which  engage  the  attention  and  labours  of  the 
Government,  the  righteous  cause  of  an  obscure 
and  feeble  race,  almost  without  an  advocate, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  have  peculiar  and  urgent 
claims  upon  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the 
United  States,  might  be  overlooked. 

"This  motive  alone  impels  us,  at  this  time, 
once  more  to  solicit,  on  their  behalf,  the  hu- 
mane regard  and  powerful  protection  and  aid 
of  the  President.  They  are  now  living,  by 
sufferance  only,  on  a  remnant  of  the  domain 
inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  are  liable, 
at  any  lime,  under  the  treaty  of  1848,  to  be 
driven  to  a  sterile  region,  hemmed  in  by 
fierce  and  unfriendly  tribes,  more  powerful 
than  they.  This  unhappy  state  of  things  is 
well  calculated  to  put  an  effectual  bar  to  their 
progress  in  civilization,  and  to  plunge  them 
again  into  the  primitive  barbarism  from  which 
they  were  manifestly  emerging. 

"  The  Menomonies  have  always  had  the 
reputation  of  a  peaceful  and  amiable  people, 
little  accustomed  to  war.  To  compel  them 
to  a  country,  which  the  voice  of  many  com- 
petent witnesses  has  pronounced  inhospitable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  expose  them  to  the 
assaults  of  warlike  tribes,  is  a  cruelty,  of 
which  we  hope  our  country,  if  cognizant  of 
the  facts,  would  not  willingly  be  guilty,  and 
which,  we  feel  persuaded,  would  do  violence 
to  the  benevolence  which  has  prompted  the 
President  thus  long  to  stay  a  consummation 
so  disastrous  to  the  Indian,  and  so  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  that  great  Republic  which 
welcomes  to  the  enjoyment  of  iis  soil,  the  op- 
pressed of  every  other  climate." 

Having  read  the  memorial  twice,  the  Presi- 
dent remarked,  that  he  did  not  doubt  its  entire 
truth,  as  he  had  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  added,  that  he  was  as  desirous  of 
relieving  the  Menomonies,  as  the  memorialists, 
and  was  disposed  to  consider  any  suggestion 
which  they  might  have  to  make.  Being  ask- 
ed, whether  another  and  more  favourable 
location  than  the  Crow  Wing  country  could 
not  be  assigned  them,  he  replied,  that  a  new 
treaty  could  be  held,  and  if  there  was  any  un- 
appropriated territory,  more  suitable,  it  could 
be  conveyed  to  them,  in  exchange  for  that, 
but  bad  as  it  was,  he  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  better,  that  would  answer  more  than  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  He  said  nothing  of  their  re- 
maining in  Wisconsin,  but  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  recommending  to  Congress  an  appro- 
priation of  money,  equivalent  to  the  underva- 
luation of  their  lands.  It  was  remarked  to 
him,  that  money  seldom  benefited  Indians,  to 
which  he  assented  and  expressed  a  preference 
for  donations  in  useful  articles.  He  said  the 
case  of  the  Menomonies  was  a  hard  one,  and 
it  was  out  of  compassion  that  he  had  delayed 
their  removal.  He  hoped  some  good  might 
result  from  the  interest  which  had  been  mani- 
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fesled  for  them,  and  recommending  the  Friends 
to  call  upon  Luke  Lea,  the  Head  of  the  Indian 
Department,  he  invited  them  to  see  him  again, 
should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Before  calling  upon  Lea,  they  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  who  expressed  much 
feeling  for  the  Indians,  and  offered  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Menomonies,  in  any  way  that 
he  could. 

Lea  was  absent  from  his  office  when  the 
Friends  called,  but  soon  came  in,  stating  that 
he  had  been  with  the  President,  who  had  sent 
to  confer  with  him  about  the  Menomonies,  in 
consequence  of  the  memorial  just  presented. 
This  was  quite  encouraging,  as  was  the  inter- 
est in  the  subject  manifested  by  the  commis- 
sioner himself.  He  said  they  were  all  per- 
suaded the  Crow  Wing  was  an  unfit  location, 
and  that  as  petitions  had  come  in  from  citizens 
of  Wisconsin,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Indi- 
ans, he  had  last  summer,  sent  Elias  Murray, 
of  Indiana — an  honest,  capable  man — to  make 
an  exploration,  in  company  with  a  deputation 
of  Menomonies,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  them ;  that  he  had  lately  reported, 
and  recommended,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Menomonies,  a  tract  measuring  30  miles  east 
and  west,  and  18  miles  north  and  south, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Oconto  River,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Wolf  River.  He  described 
it  to  consist,  mostly,  of  light,  sandy  soil,  inter- 
mixed wiih  a  sufficient  proportion  of  tolerably 
fertile  land  to  support  them  by  agriculture, 
and  enough  game  and  fish  for  the  hunters,  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  region  unattractive  to 
the  whites,  and  being  quite  aside  from  any 
great  thoroughfare,  not  likely  to  be  in  request 
for  20  years  to  come,  by  which  lime,  it  is 
expected,  from  the  present  rate  of  mortality, 
the  hunters  will  become  extinct,  and  the  rem- 
nant so  well  settled  as  to  be  permanent.  The 
nation  is  now  computed  at  two  thousand  only. 
He  said  the  consent  of  the  State  was  not  ne- 
cessary, though  very  desirable,  as  the  United 
States  was  under  no  obligation  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  in  Wisconsin. 

Murray  took  with  him  on  the  survey,  the 
chiefs  La  Molle,  Wah-ke-che-un  and  Osh-ke- 
he-nan-new,  who,  he  represented  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  location. 

After  parting  with  the  commissioner,  the 
Friends  called  upon  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  discoursed  eloquently 
on  Indian  wrongs.  He  condemned  the  policy 
which  forced  the  broken  remnants  of  the 
aborigines  further  and  further  west,  before 
the  advancing  tide  of  civilization,  thus  keeping 
them  always  in  contact  with  a  semi-savage 
frontier  population — the  worst  for  them.  He 
thought  the  forward  wave  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  them  by,  that  they  might  be  surround- 
ed by  the  succeeding  waters,  which,  being 
purer  and  more  tranquil,  would  exercise  a  bet- 
ter influence  upon  them.  He  would  hold  out 
every  inducement  to  them  to  abandon  the 
chase  and  betake  themselves  to  pastoral  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  acquisition  of 
Ieiiers,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Socialist 
system  of  holding  property,  he  believed  detri- 
mental to  their  progress,  and  would  have  them 


divide  their  lands  and  hold  them,  in  every 
respect,  as  while  men. 

The  Friends,  on  the  whole,  were  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  present  Administration 
is  disposed  to  render  justice  to  the  Indians. 


For"The  Friend." 

GEORGE  NEWLAND. 

This  lad  who  resided  in  Dublin,  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  year  1689,  and  at  a 
very  early  age,  was  divinely  visited  by  his 
heavenly  Father,  to  which  he  yielded,  so  that 
he  was  brought  under  a  deep  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  for  the  everlast- 
ing welfare  of  others.  As  he  grew  in  years 
he  grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  12th  year  of  his  age,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  put  him  into  the  ministry  ;  and  being  sensi- 
ble of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  by 
his  Spirit  in  his  heart,  he  delivered  his  testi- 
mony with  a  good  understanding,  not  being 
forward  or  rash  to  utter  words,  but  waited  for 
the  quickening  power  and  authority  of  his 
Spirit,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  true  Gospel 
ministry.  This  enables  God's  ministers  to 
speak  to  the  instruction  and  building  up  of  one 
another  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  our  most 
holy  faith. 

His  friends  testify  that  this  being  the  con- 
cern of  this  innocent  youth,  it  caused  him  to 
be  beloved  of  faithful  Friends  who  knew  him  ; 
and  the  more  so  because  his  conversation  cor- 
responded with  his  doctrine.  He  sometimes 
visited  Friends  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster, 
Ulster  and  Munster,  and  there  would  be  great 
meetings  where  he  came,  both  Friends  and 
others  admiring  the  Lord's  dealings  with  him 
in  his  tender  years.  They  speak  of  the  great 
loss  which  they  felt  in  his  removal,  he  was 
such  a  good  example  to  the  youth,  both  in  his 
ministry,  and  in  his  life  and  conversation;  but 
too  few  being  willing  to  follow  him,  in  that 
true  nearness  of  walking  with  God,  as  he  did. 
They  love  liberty  to  the  flesh  and  their  own 
will,  which  work  not  the  righteousness  of  God, 
but  bring  trouble  and  grief  upon  those  who  are 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  their  immortal 
souls. 

His  behaviour  was  more  like  a  man  advanc- 
ed in  age,  than  one  who  bad  not  attained  nine- 
teen years.  He  was  not  desirous  of  long  life, 
as  he  used  to  express  sometimes  ;  but  rather, 
that  he  might  do  his  day's  work,  being  pre- 
pared when  the  Lord  should  be  pleased  to  call 
him,  to  inherit  and  enjoy  a  portion  in  his 
kingdom,  of  that  life  and  peace  which  is  ever- 
lasting. When  visited  with  the  sickness  of 
which  he  died,  which  continued  about  three 
months,  he  bore  it  with  much  patience  and  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God,  and  very  cheer- 
fully, which  was  a  comfort  to  his  parents,  and 
to  his  friends  who  visited  him.  When  asked 
by  his  mother,  whether  he  thought  he  should 
recover,  he  said  that  "  he  did  not  know  ;  but 
if  it  was  the  Lord's  will,  he  had  rather  die 
than  live  ;  but  he  durst  not  desire  it — although 
his  time  had  been  short  in  the  world,  he  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  of  exercise  and 
trouble,  that  none  knew  but  the  Lord  alone." 
At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  have  felt  more  of 


the  Lord's  love  to  me  since  I  was  sick,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  than  ever  before.  I  strove 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  my  health,  and  now 
I  reap  the  benefit  of  it ;  I  can  look  for- 
ward and  that  is  a  mercy."  Being  frequently 
comforted  in  spirit,  and  filled  with  the  love  of 
God,  he  would  say,  "  Oh,  if  the  earnest  be  so 
precious,  what  wilt  the  fulness  be?"  He  was 
strengthened  and  enlarged  in  heart  to  praise 
and  magnify  the  Lord,  and  to  administer  suit- 
able counsel  to  his  brother  and  sisters.  To 
one  he  said,  "  Be  sure  thou  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord,  and  be  obedient  lo  thy  parents  ;  for 
though  thou  be  young  and  strong  now,  yet 
thou  knowest  not  how  few  thy  days  may  be. 
I  speak  to  thee  in  love  ;  remember  my  dying 
words  when  I  am  gone;  and  that  it  will  be 
enough  in  a  dying  condition,  to  bear  the  pain 
and  affliction  of  body,  without  having  a  trou- 
bled conscience."  To  a  sister  he  expressed 
the  hope,  that  "she  would  be  an  honest  wo- 
man ;"  adding,  "  In  my  health,  when  I  went 
to  bed,  I  did  meditate  and  think  upon  the  Lord, 
and  now  in  my  sickness,  I  find  the  benefit 
thereof." 

To  his  mother  he  said  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  "  I  love  thee  dearly;  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  reward  thee  for  all  thy  trouble  and  care 
over  me  ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  shortly, 
where  we  shall  never  part  again."  A  few 
hours  before  the  close,  being  overcome  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  praise 
and  celebrate  his  name,  saying,  "  How  good, 
Lord,  thou  art  to  me  1  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  least  of  thy  mercies  and  favours."  He 
continued  to  praise  the  Lord  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  who  were  in  the  room  were  affected 
by  the  power  of  God  that  attended  him  ;  so 
that  an  uncle  who  did  not  profess  with  Friends 
said  "  he  was  satisfied  this  youth  was  going  to 
his  heavenly  rest."  He  was  desirous  his  mo- 
ther should  get  some  sleep,  but  in  a  little  while 
called  for  her  and  said,  "  My  dear  mother, 
lake  it  patiently,  for  thou  mayest  rejoice  that  I 
am  going  ;"  and  desiring  all  lo  be  quiet  and 
still,  he  soon  departed  like  an  innocent  lamb, 
on  the  28th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1708. —  See 
Piety  Promoted. 

May  the  dear  children  of  the  present  gene- 
ration submit,  like  this  lad  did,  to  the  call  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  and  they  will  also  be 
made  lights  in  the  world,  and  preachers  of 
righteousness  where  they  live.  What  a  pow- 
erful effect  has  the  dedication  of  children  upon 
their  companions,  and  upon  those  who  are 
further  advanced  in  life  than  ihemselves.  It 
rouses  ihem  to  the  consideration  of  how  far 
the  work  of  their  salvation  is  completed  ;  or 
whether  they  have  even  yet  earnestly  engaged 
in  it,  while  a  dear  youth  has  become  a  stand- 
ard bearer,  or  testimony  bearer  in  the  Lamb's 
army.  And  we  believe  there  are  many  young 
people  who  are  in  the  Lord's  hand,  preparing 
for  his  service,  whose  encouragement  and 
dedication  the  church  travaiis  for. 


A  Happy  Frame  of  Mind. — To  be  calm 
and  cool  in  inferior  things  is  better  than  zeal. 
"A  rrvrn  of  undeistanding  is  of  an  excellent 
spirit;"  in  the  Hebrew,  a  cool  spirit.  Injuries 
do  not  fret  him  into  a  flame,  neither  does  any 
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occurrence  heat  him  into  any  height  of  joy, 
grief,  or  anger.  Who  more  temperate  in 
these  things  than  Moses  ?  But  set  this  holy 
man  to  pray,  and  he  is  all  life  and  zeal, — in- 
deed, it  is  one  excellency  of  this  fervency  of 
spirit  that  it  allays  all  sinful  impatience.  Da- 
vid's fervency  in  prayer  for  his  child,  when 
alive,  made  him  bear  the  tidings  of  his  death 
so  patiently.  We  hear  not  an  angry  word 
that  Hannah  replies  to  her  scolding  companion 
Peninhah,  and  why?  Because  she  had  found 
the  art  of  easing  her  troubled  heart  in  prayer. 
Why  need  she  contend  with  her  adversary, 
who  could  be  wrestling  with  God  to  espouse 
her  quarrel  ;  and  were  there  nothing  else  to 
commend  fervency  of  spirit  in  prayer,  this  is 
enough,  that,  like  David's  harp,  it  can  charm 
the  evil  spirit  of  our  passions,  which,  in  their 
excess,  the  saint  counts  great  sins,  and  finds 
them  grievous  troubles. — Gurnal. 

o 

Christ's  cross  is  the  sweetest  burden  that 
ever  I  bore ;  it  is  such  a  burden  as  wings  are 
to  a  bird,  or  sails  to  a  ship,  to  carry  me  for- 
ward to  my  harbour. — Rutherford. 


An  Indian's  Idea  of  the  kind  of  Education 
most  desirable  for  his  People. 

"  It  is  not  your  farms  nor  your  palaces  that 
we  want ;  it  is  that  sanctified  education  that 
has  made  your  people  become  powerful,  ener- 
getic, and  prosperous.  But  do  not  tell  me 
that  education  alone  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
elevate  the  Indian. 

"  Why,  my  brethren,  I  like  education  very 
well ;  but  apart  from  Christianity,  apart  from 
the  morals  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  like  building  a 
splendid  mansion  by  the  sea. side  ;  in  a  few 
years  it  will  begin  to  reel,  and  down  it  must 
thunder  at  last  upon  the  waters.  But  place 
the  edifice  upon  the  Rock  that  was  given  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  build  it  as  high 
as  the  skies,  and  it  will  remain  lo  guide  the 
pathway  of  generations  in  the  future.  When 
you  have  (he  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  ce- 
ment a  structure  of  this  kind,  it  must  stand, 
and  perpetuate  its  blessings  to  those  who  live 
around  its  base.  This  is  the  kind  of  education 
that  we  want  for  the  Red  Man  of  the  West." 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — "  Ion,"  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  a  letter 
to  that  paper,  says  : — 

"  I  received  last  winter  two  seeds,  said  to 
be  wheat,  which  were  found  in  the  folds  of  the 
Egyptian  mummy  which  Mr.  Gliddon  unrolled 
in  Boston.  The  mummy  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  proved  to  be  a 
priestess,  and  to  be  more  than  thirty  centuries 
old. 

"The  seeds  were  shaped  something  like 
pearl  barley,  and  of  that  size,  and  were  of  a 
dark  tinge,  as  if  coloured  by  the  same  prepa- 
ration which  had  been  used  in  the  process  of 
embalming. 

"  I  planted  the  two  seeds  in  a  fiower-pot  in 
the  spring.  They  germinated,  grew  finely, 
and  one  of  the  plants  bears  a  hundred  or  more 
grains.  The  other  is  more  backward,  and  is 
still  in  flower.    The  leaf  resembles  maize.  It 


may  be  a  species  of  millet.  The  land  of 
Egypt — the  granary  of  ancient  limes — must, 
of  course,  have  been  cultivated  with  grain, 
which,  for  that  climate  and  soil,  was  very 
productive  and  nutritious." 
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The  communication  headed  "  How  to  treat 
Differences  of  Opinion,"  received  a  week  ago, 
has  been  published  in  our  journal  within  a  lew 
months. 

We  have  received  the  "  Condensed  Sketch 
of  some  of  the  Incidents  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Mary  land,  Pennsylvania,  &c." 
and  shall  commence  its  publication  in  our  next 

number-   

Through  the  kindness  of  the  author  we  have 
received  "An  Address  delivered  at  Chester, 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  (Eleventh  month,) 
1851,  by  Edward  Armstrong,  Recording  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society,  in  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  William  Penn  at  that  place." 
This  address  contains  much  interesting  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  events  connected 
with  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to  William 
Penn,  the  prior  settlement  by  the  Swedes  along 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  Government  by  the  Proprietor 
in  the  Province,  by  a  Constitution  containing 
those  great  principles  of  human  rights  which 
have  been  developing  their  fruits  more  and 
more  fully  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

There  has  evidently  been  much  labour  and 
research  bestowed  in  the  collection  of  materi- 
als for  this  address,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  Society  for  the  industry  with  which  its 
members  have  collected  together  much  valu- 
able history  of  the  early  settlement  of  our 
State,  which  but  for  their  care,  would  have 
been  lost  or  unavailable.  The  idea  held  out 
in  the  address,  that  William  Penn  was  the 
author  of  the  document  there  given,  for  the 
confederation  of  the  colonies,  containing  as  it 
does,  a  provision  for  more  effectually  securing 
the  means  for  carrying  on  defensive  war,  is 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  his  known  cha- 
racter and  his  religious  principles,  that 
we  have  always  before  doubted  that  it 
could  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  them,  especially  as  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  even  plausible  evi- 
dence, that  he  had  any  further  connection 
with  the  scheme  for  bringing  the  Provinces 
together  by  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
than  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  that  such 
a  step  might  be  made  conducive  to  their  peace 
and  well-being.  But  the  whole  life  of  Penn 
ought  to  convince  every  one,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  so  false  to  the  religion  for 
which  he  had  suffered  so  deeply,  and  so  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  which  he  had 
preached  so  long  and  so  extensively,  as  to 
have  deliberately  prepared  articles  of  confede- 
ration which  recognize  the  obligation  and 


secure  the  means  for  raising  men  and  money 
for  the  public  defence,  and  which  point  out 
who  shall  be  Commander  in  chief  of  the  (brces 
while  in  service.  The  document  taken  from 
the  State  Paper  Office  in  London,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  some  one,  who,  however 
he  may  have  availed  himself  of  Pen  n's  enlarg- 
ed views  for  promoting  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  different  colonies,  yet  entertained  very 
different  opinions  from  him  upon  the  subject 
of  war. 

The  account  given  of  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  accompanied  the  Proprietor  in  hia 
first  voyage  to  this  country  is  interesting,  and 
we  shall  transfer  it  to  our  columns  at  another 
time. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  having  encouraged  the 
Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  of  the 
Indians,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  for  open- 
ing a  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassah,  for  a 
small  number  of  Indian  children  of  both  sexes, 
in  which  their  religious  and  moral  training 
may  be  efficiently  promoted;  combining  with 
literary  instruction,  such  branches  of  garden- 
ing, agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  sewing, 
knitting,  housewifery,  &c,  as  are  adapted  lo 
their  wants  and  capacities  ;  and  the  Friends 
now  in  charge  of  the  Farm  at  Tunesassah 
having  resigned  their  situations,  the  Committee 
are  desirous  to  engage  a  suitably  qualified 
Friend  and  his  wife,  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ants, to  take  charge  of  the  said  School  and 
Farm.  Any  Friends  who  may  feel  their  minds 
religiously  drawn  to  engage  in  this  benevolent 
work,  are  desired  to  make  early  application  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  county, 
Pa.;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, Pa. ;  Thomas  Wistar,  Stanley,  near  the 
Foxchase  P.  O.,  Philadelphia  county,  Pa. ; 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  180  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Married,  in  Friends'  meeting,  at  Lampeter,  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1851,  Joel  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Newcastle  county,  Del- 
aware, to  Sarah  Cornelia  Gillespie,  of  the  former 
place. 


John  Hobson,  whose  death  was  mentioned  in  the 
17th  number  of  "The  Friend,"  deceased  on  the  19th 
ultimo. 

Died,  on  First-day  morning,  the  4th  of  First  month, 
1852,  at  Germantown,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age, 
Charles  Keyser,  a  native  of  that  place,  and  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends. — He  was  one  of  seven 
children,  who  all  lived  to  old  age.  One  brother  died 
at  the  age  of  83  ;  another  at  the  age  of  92;  a  sister  at 
the  age  of  81 ;  another  78  ;  a  sister  is  still  living  in 
Germantown,  aged  86  ;  and  a  brother  is  now  in  tho 
89  th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  suddenly,  at  her  residence  in  Westland, 

Washington  county,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  I 
First  month,  1852,  Sarah  S.  Cope,  widow  of  John 
Cope,  aged  nearly  52  years. — About  an  hour  before 
her  close,  her  pains,  which  had  been  very  severe,  ap- 
peared to  leave  her.  She  laid  as  one  in  a  sweet  sleep, 
and  passed  away  without  a  struggle  or  a  moan.  She 
was  a  full  believer  in  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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AMERICAN  RUINS. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  documents  latterly 
printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  containing  Reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  of  military  reconnaissances  made  west 
)f  Santa  Fe,  we  find  much  matter  of  interest, 
md  thinking  the  following  accounts  of  ruins 
bund  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Navajo 
ndians,  would  interest  the  readers  of  "  The 
?riend,"  they  are  sent  for  insertion. 

These  ruins  lie  in  about  36°  north  latitude, 
md  108°  west  longitude,  and  are  situated  in 
he  Canon  de  Chaco.  A  canon,  it  may  be 
>roper  to  remark,  is  a  narrow  valley,  gener- 
illy  the  bed  of  a  stream,  as  is  the  case 
■villi  the  Canon  de  Chaco,  the  bottom  of  the 
larion  being  mostly  many  hundred  feet  below 
he  level  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  This 
eature  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
sxtreme  western  portions  of  our  continent. 

We  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Lieute- 
iant  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  an  expedition  into  the 
Navajo  country  in  1849.  He  says  :  "  Three 
niles  more  bringing  us  to  the  Rio  Chaco,  a 
ributary  of  the  Rio  San  Juan;  and  five 
niles  more  to  a  point  whence  could  be  seen  in 
he  distance,  on  a  slight  elevation,  a  consprcu- 
)us  ruin,  called,  according  to  some  of  the  Pue- 
jlo  Indians  with  us,  Pueblo  de  Montezuma, 
ind  according  to  the  Mexicans,  Pueblo  Colo- 
-ado.  Hosta  calls  it  Pueblo  de  Ratones  ; 
Sandoval,  the  friendly  Navajo  chief  with  us, 
Pueblo  Grande;  and  Carravahal,  our  Mexi- 
can guide,  who  probably  knows  more  about  it 
han  any  one  else,  Pueblo  Pintado." 

"  After  partaking  of  some  refreshments,  I 
started  off,  with  high  expectations — my  assist- 
ing, the  Messrs.  Kern,  accompanying  me — 
o  examine  the  ruins  of  Pueblo  Pintado.  We 
bund  them  to  more  than  answer  our  expecta- 
ions.  Forming  one  structure,  and  built  of 
abular  pieces  of  hard,  fine-grained,  compact 
;ray  sandstone,  (a  material  entirely  unknown 
n  the  present  architecture  of  New  Mexico,) 
o  which  the  atmosphere  has  imparted  a  red- 
lish  tinge,  the  layers  or  beds  being  not  thicker 
han  three  inches,  and  sometimes  as  thin  as 
)ne-fourth  of  an  inch,  it  discovers  in  the  ma- 
sonry a  combination  of  science  and  art  which 
:an  only  be  referred  to  a  higher  stage  of  civi- 
ization  and  refinement  than  is  discoverable  in 
he  works  of  Mexicans  or  Pueblos  of  the  pre- 
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sent  day.  Indeed,  so  beautifully  diminutive 
and  true  are  the  details  of  the  structure  as  to 
cause  it,  at  a  little  distance,  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  mosaic 
work. 

"  In  the  out  face  of  the  buildings  there  are 
no  signs  of  monar,  the  intervals  between  the 
beds  being  chinked  with  stones  of  the  minutest 
thinness.  The  filling  and  backing  are  done 
in  rubble  masonry,  the  mortar  presenting  no 
indications  of  the  presence  of  lime.  The 
thickness  of  the  main  wall  at  base  is  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  three  feet;  higher  up  it  is  less 
— diminishing  every  story  by  retreating  jogs 
on  the  inside,  from  bottom  to  top.  Its  eleva- 
tion, at  its  present  highest  point,  is  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  feet,  the  series  of  floor 
beams  indicating  that  there  must  have  been 
originally  at  least  three  stories.  The  ground 
plan,  including  the  court,  in  exterior  develop- 
ment, is  about  403  feet.  On  the  ground  floor, 
exclusive  of  the  outbuildings,  are  fifty-four 
apartments,  some  of  them  as  small  as  five  feet 
square,  and  the  largest  about  twelve  by  six 
feet.  These  rooms  communicate  with  each 
other  by  very  small  doors,  some  of  them  as 
contracted  as  two  and  a  half  by  two  and  a 
half  feet;  and  in  the  case  of  the  inner  suite, 
the  doors  communicating  with  the  interior 
court  are  as  small  as  three  and  a  half  by  two 
feet.  The  principal  rooms,  or  those  most  in 
use,  were,  on  account  of  their  having  larger 
doors  and  windows,  most  probably  those  of 
the  second  story.  The  system  of  flooring 
seems  to  have  been  large  transverse  unhewn 
beams,  six  inches  in  diameter,  laid  transverse- 
ly from  wall  to  wall,  and  then  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
laid  longitudinally  upon  them.  What  was 
placed  on  these  does  not  appear,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  brush,  bark,  or  slabs,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mud  mortar.  The  beams 
show  no  signs  of  the  saw  or  axe  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  to  have  been  hacked  off  by 
means  of  some  very  imperfect  instrument. 
On  the  west  face  of  the  structure,  the  windows, 
which  are  only  in  the  second  story,  are  three 
feet  two  inches  by  two  feet  two  inches.  On 
the  north  side,  they  are  only  in  the  second  and 
third  stories,  and  are  as  small  as  fourteen  by 
fourteen  inches.  At  different  points  about  the 
premises  were  three  circular  apartments  sunk 
in  the  ground,  the  walls  being  of  masonry. 
These  apartments  the  Pueblo  Indians  call 
estuffas,  or  places  where  the  people  held  their 
political  and  religious  meetings." 

"The  site  of  the  ruins  is  a  knoll,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain — the  Rio  Chaco  coursing  by  it,  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  no  wood  be- 
ing visible  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile. 

"  The  quarry  from  which  the  material  was 
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obtained  to  build  the  structure  seems  to  have 
been  just  back  of  our  camp. 

"  Hosta  says  this  pueblo  was  built  by  Mon- 
tezuma and  his  people,  when  they  were  on 
their  way  from  the  north  towards  the  south  ; 
that,  after  living  hete  and  in  the  vicinity  for  a 
while,  they  dispersed,  some  of  them  going  east 
and  settling  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  others 
south  into  Old  Mexico." 

"Ninth  camp,  August  27. — Not  finishing 
our  examinations  at  the  ruins  of  Pueblo  Pin- 
tado yesterday  afternoon,  we  again  visited 
them  early  this  morning.  On  digging  about 
the  base  of  the  exterior  wall,  we  find  that,  for 
at  least  two  feet,  (the  depth  our  time  would 
permit  us  to  go,)  the  same  kind  of  masonry 
obtains  below  as  above,  except  that  it  appears 
more  compact.  We  could  find  no  signs  of  the 
genuine  arch  about  the  premises,  the  lintels  of 
the  doors  and  windows  being  generally  either 
a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  laid  horizontally 
side  by  side,  a  single  stone  slab  laid  in  this 
manner,  or  occasionally  a  series  of  smaller 
ones  so  placed  horizontally  upon  each  other 
that,  whilst  presenting  the  form  of  a  sharp 
angle,  in  vertical  longitudinal  section,  they 
would  support  the  weight  of  the  fabric  above. 
Fragments  of  pottery  lay  scattered  around,  the 
colours  showing  taste  in  their  selection  and  in 
the  style  of  their  arrangement,  and  being  still 
quite  bright.  We  would  gladly,  had  time  per- 
mitted, have  remained  longer  to  dig  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  past ;  but  the  troops  having 
already  got  some  mile3  in  advance  of  us,  we 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  quit. 

"Two  miles  over  a  slightly-rolling  country, 
our  general  course  being  still  north-west, 
brought  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  Canon 
de  Chaco,  its  width  here  being  about  two  hun- 
dred yards.  Friable  sandstone  rocks,  massive 
above,  stratified  below,  constitute  its  enclosing 
walls.  Four  miles  further,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  canon,  is  a  habitation  excavated  in  the 
rocks,  its  front  wall  being  of  stone  and  mud 
masonry.  The  height  of  the  apartment  is  four 
feet ;  dimensions  in  plan,  fourteen  by  fourteen 
feet ;  and  size  of  doorway,  two  by  two  feet. 
Alongside  of  it  is  another  small  apartment, 
also  excavated  in  the  rocks." 

"Thirteen  miles  from  our  last  camp,  we 
came  to  another  old  ruin,  called  by  Carrava- 
hal Pueblo  Weje-gi,  built,  like  Pueblo  Pinta- 
do, of  very  thin  tabular  pieces  of  compact 
sandstone.  The  circuit  of  the  structure,  in- 
cluding the  court,  was  near  seven  hundred 
feet.  The  number  of  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor,  judging  from  what  was  distin- 
guishable, was  probably  ninety-nine.  The 
highest  present  elevation  of  the  exterior  wall 
is  about  twenty-five  feet.  The  great  mass  of 
rubbish  below,  however,  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  higher." 
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"  August  28. — This  morning,  ihe  route  of 
the  command  deviating  from  the  Canon  of 
Chaco,  in  which  were  represented  to  be  some 
more  ruins  of  an  inleresiing  diameter,  i  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  colonel  command- 
ing to  visit  them — it  being  my  intention  to 
join  the  command  upon  the  Chaco,  which  it 
was  said  the  troops  would  strike  again  before 
halting  for  the  night." 

"  Proceeding  down  the  canon  one  and  a 
half  miles,  (iis  general  course  north-west  by 
west,)  we  came  to  an  old  ruined  structure, 
called  by  Carravahal  Pueblo  Una  Vida.  The 
circuit  of  this  pueblo  we  found  on  measure- 
ment to  be  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet. 
The  structure  has  been  built,  like  those  I  have 
already  described,  of  very  thin  tabular  fine- 
grained sandstone — the  highest  present  eleva- 
tion of  the  main  walls  being  about  fifteen  feet. 
Two  slories  are  now  discoverable,  but  the 
mass  of  debris  at  the  base  of  the  walls  cer- 
tainly shows  lhat  there  must  originally  have 
been  more.  The  remains  of  four  circular 
estuffas  are  slill  apparent. 

"  A  mile  further  down  the  canon,  we  came 
to  another  pueblo  in  ruins,  called  by  Carrava- 
hal Hungo  Pavie,  which  he  interprets  Crooked 
Nose.  These  ruins  show  the  same  nicety  in  the 
details  of  their  masonry  as  those  I  have  already 
described.  The  ground  plan  shows  an  extent 
of  exterior  development  of  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet,  arid  a  number  of  rooms  upon 
the  ground  floor  equal  to  seventy-two.  The 
structure  shows  the  existence  of  but  one  circu- 
lar estvffa,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  north  portion  of  the  building,  midway  from 
either  extremity.  This  estuffa  differ  from  the 
others  we  have  seen,  in  having  a  number  of 
interior  counterforts.  The  main  walls  of  the 
building  are  at  base  two  and  three-quarter  feet 
through,  and  at  this  time  show  a  height  of 
about  thirty  feet.  The  ends  of  the  floor  beams, 
which  are  still  visible,  plainly  showing  that 
there  was  originally,  at  least,  a  vertical  series 
of  lour  floors,  there  must  then  also  have 
been  originally  at  least  a  series  of  four 
stories  of  rooms ;  and  as  the  debris  at 
the  base  of  the  walls  is  very  great,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  there  may  have  been 
even  more.  The  floor  beams,  which  are 
round,  in  transverse  section,  and  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  as  well  as  the  windows,  which 
are  as  small  as  twelve  by  thirteen  inches,  have 
been  arranged  horizontally,  with  great  preci- 
sion and  regularity.  Pottery,  as  usual,  was 
found  scattered  about  the  premises. 

"  Continuing  down  the  canon  one  and  three 
quarter  miles  further,  we  came  to  another  ex- 
tensive structure  in  ruins,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  the  guide,  is  Pueblo  Chettro 
Kettle,  or,  as  he  interprets  it,  the  Rain  Pueblo. 
These  ruins  have  an  extent  of  exterior  circuit, 
inclusive  of  the  court,  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet.  The  material  of  which  the  struc- 
tuie  has  been  made,  as  also  the  style  of  the 
masonry,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ruined 
pueblos  I  have  already  described — the  stone 
a  sandstone,  and  the  beams  pine  and  cedar. 
The  number  of  stones  at  present  discoverable 
is  four — there  having  been  originally  a  series 
of  windows  (four  and  a  half  by  three  and  a 
half  feet)  in  the  first  story,  which  are  now 


walled  up.    The  number  of  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  all  of  which  were  distinguishable,  except- 
ing those  in  the  west  wing,  must  have  been  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The 
circular  estuffas,  of  which  there  are  six  in 
number,  have  a  greater  depth  than  any  we 
have  seen,  and  differ  from  them  also  in  exhib- 
iting more  stories,  one  of  them  showing  cer- 
tainly two,  and  possibly  three,  the  lowest  one 
appearing  to  be  almost  covered  up  with  debris. 
In  the  north-west  corner  of  these  ruins  we 
found  a  room  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation.   This  room  is  fourteen  by  seven  and 
a  half  feet  in  plan,  and  ten  feet  in  elevation.  It 
has  an  outside  doorway,  three  and  a  half  feet 
high  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  one  at 
its  west  end,  leading  into  the  adjoining  room, 
two  feet  wide,  and  at  present,  on  account  of 
rubbish,  only  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The 
stone  walls  still  have  their  plaster  upon  them, 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.    On  the 
south  wall  is  a  recess,  or  niche,  three  feet  two 
inches  high  by  four  feet  five  inches  wide  by 
four  feet  deep.    Its  position  and  size  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been  afire- 
place;  but  if  so,  the  smoke  must  have  returned 
to  the  room,  as  there  was  no  chimney  outlet  for 
it.    In  addition  to  this  large  recess,  there  were 
three  smaller  ones  in  the  same  wall.  The 
ceiling  showed  two  main  beams,  laid  trans- 
versely ;  on  these,  longitudinally,  were  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  in  juxta  position,  the  ends 
being  tied  together  by  a  species  of  wooden 
fibre,  and  the  interstices  chinked  in  with  small 
stones;  on  these  again,  transversely,  in  close 
contact,  was  a  kind  of  lathing  of  the  odour  and 
appearance  of  cedar — all  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.    Depending   from   the  beams 
were  several  short  pieces  of  rope,  a  specimen 
of  which  I  got.    The  floor  of  the  room  is  cov- 
ered with  rubbish.    A  large  quantity  of  potte- 
ry lay  strewed  about  the  ruins." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Live  for  Something. — "  Thousands  of  men," 
says  Chalmers,  "  breathe,  move,  and  live — 
pass  of]' the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.  Why  1  They  do  not  partake  of  good 
in  the  world,  and  none  were  blessed  by  them  ; 
none  could  point  to  them  as  the  means  of  their 
redemption  ;  not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word 
they  spake,  could  be  recalled  ;  and  so  they 
perished  :  their  light  went  out  in  darkness,  and 
they  were  not  remembered  more  than  insects 
of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  O 
man  immortal  1  Live  for  something.  Do 
good  and  leave  behind  you  a  monument  of 
virtue,  that  the  storms  of  time  cannot  destroy. 
Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love  and  mer- 
cy, on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you  will  come 
in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  you  will 
never  be  forgotten. — No ;  your  name,  your 
deeds,  will  be  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave 
behind,  as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  the  even 
ing.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as 
earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven." 


bright  on  the 


The  Present  and  the  Future. — It  is  strange 
that  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  should 
not  make  us  judge  more  solidly  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future,  so  as  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures in  the  one  for  the  other.    We  doat  upon  I 


this  world,  as  if  it  were  never  to  have  an  end, 
and  we  neglect  the  next,  as  if  it  were  never  to 
have  a  beginning. — Fenelon. 

Snow  Without  a  Cloud. 

We  chronicled,  some  time  last  summer,  the 
occurrence  of  a  remarkable  shower  of  rain 
falling  from  a  cloudless  sky,  which  was  no- 
ticed in  this  city,  at  Norristown,  and  we  be- 
lieve at  some  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  A 
William  Radcliff  Burt,  writing  in  the  Athe- 
nceum,  of  November  22d,  gives  the  following 
description  of  an  equally,  or  still  more,  curious 
fall  of  snow  from  a  clear  sky,  which  happened 
in  London  on  the  18th  of  lhat  month. 

"  11  A.M.,  Wellington-street, Victoria-park, 
London,  Nov.  18. — At  about  half-past  nine 
this  morning  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  j 
smart  fall  of  snow,Z/te  sun  shining  brilliantly 
during  its  precipitation.  A  keen  wind  from 
the  N.  or  N.  N.  W.  was  blowing,  and  small 
masses  of  that  particular  variety  of  cumulus 
known  as  scud,  were  drifting  with  consider- 
able rapidity  across  the  otherwise  clear  blue 
sky.  Some  cirro-strata  were  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  the  sun's  place,  but  they 
were  evidently  too  far  removed  from  the  zenith 
to  at  all  affect  the  snowy  precipitation  going 
on, — indeed,  the  northerly  current  was  drift- 
ing them  away. 

"  It  was  an  interesting  sight  when  the  zenith  I 
was  clear,  which  was  most  frequently  the 
case,  to  look  into  the  depths  of  the  azure 
ocean,  the  only  interruption  being  the  myriads 
of  flakes  of  snow  dotting  the  clear  heavens 
often  with  a  silvery  whiteness  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  light.    There  was  not  the , 
remotest  idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  clond 
from  which  the  snow  felL    The  masses  of 
scud  appeared  to  be  too  small  and  separated 
by  intervals  too  considerable  to  lead  to  the1 
idea  that  the  snow  originated  in  the  usual  at-n 
mospheric  processes  ;  and  it  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  observe  that  there  was  no  aug-: 
mentation  or  diminution  coincident  with  theh 
small  clouds  transiting  the  zenith.    The  ea-uj 
tire  phenomenon  evidently  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fall  of  snow  was  one  of  those 
rare  instances  in  which  the  usual  link  in  the- 
condensation  and  precipitation  of  vapour,  thel> 
formation  of  cloud,  was  absent.    Not  the  re- 
motest approach  to  the  appearance  of  a  cloud 
was  presented  by  the  falling  flakes;  the  azure 
of  the  sky  was  seen  most  strikingly  distinct 
through  the  spaces  not  occupied  by  them.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two  south  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, the  falling  snow  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  illumined  by  the  sun;  if  so, 
the  explanation  is  at  once  easy. 

"  The  observer  was  situated  in  a  portion  ol 
atmosphere  in  which  so  rapid  a  condensation 
was  going  on  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
vesicular  vapour, — but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
form  separate  nuclei  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sudden 
agglomeration  of  the  minute  particles  of  invi- 
sible  vapour  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
rapid  formation  of  heavy  rain.  Had  the  pro- ! 
cess  occurred  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, it  is  highly  probable  a  cloud  would 
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ave  been  observed,  simply  from  the  circum- 
tanee  of  the  flakes  of  snow  being  seen  in  close 
roximity  to  each  other — the  effect  of  distance, 
lie  fall  of  snow  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
nd  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice 
ie  contrast  of  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  dur- 
lg  its  continuance  with  the  shrouded  stale  of 
ie  sky  by  cloud  afterwards  without  a  flake 
eing  apparent." 


The  Neivspaper  Press  of  the  U.  Slates. — 
'he  following  facts  and  figures  are  from  the 
!ensus  Tables.  They  allude  to  the  first  of 
une,  1850: 


'allies 

ri-weeklies 

3mi- Weeklies 

i  eeklies 

Jmi-Monthlies 

Monthlies 

uarterlies 


No.  Copies  Printed 
No.      Circulation.  Annually. 

350  750,000  235,000,000 

150  75,000  11,000,000 

125  80,000  8,320,000 

2000  2,875,000  149,500,000 


50 
100 

25 

2800 


800,000 
900,000 
20,000 


7,200,000 
10,800,000 
80,000 


5,000,000  422,600,000 

Of  these,  424  papers  were  published  in  the 
rew  England  States,  876  in  the  Middle  States, 
16  in  the  Southern,  and  784  in  the  Western 
tales.  Average  circulation  in  the  United 
tales,  1785.  There  is  one  publication  for 
/ery  7161  free  inhabitanls  in  the  United 
tates  and  territories. 


How  to  Do  Good. — Dr.  Johnson  wisely 
lid,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
ood  at  once,  will  never  do  any  thing."  Life 
made  up  of  little  things.  It  is  but  once  in 
l  age  that  occasion  is  offered  for  doing  a 
reat  deed.  True  greatness  consists  in  being 
real  in  little  things.  How  are  railroads 
lilt  ?  By  one  shovelful  of  dirt  after  another  ; 
;ie  shovelful  at  a  time.  Thus  drops  make 
ie  ocean.  Hence,  we  should  be  willing  to 
)  a  little  good  at  a  time,  and  never  "  wait  to 
3  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once."  If  we  would 
)  much  good  in  the  world,  we  must  be  will- 
g  to  do  good  in  little  things,  little  acts  one 
ter  another;  speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a 
act  there,  and  setting  a  good  example  all 
e  time;  we  must  do  the  first  good  thing  we 
in,  and  then  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so 
ep  on  doing  good.  This  is  ihe  way  to  ac- 
>mplish  any  thing.  Thus  only  shall  we  do 
I  the  good  in  our  power. 


Against  Excessive  Grief. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally 
reed  on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God 
mighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 

II  in  all  things  ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposi- 
in  of  mind  can  either  please  him  more,  or 
jcome  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satisfied 
th  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he 
pes  away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of 
pre  honour  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease  to  our- 
ves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Ma- 
r,  we  cannot  contend  with  him  ;  if  as  our 
aher,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him  :  so  that 
;  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  in- 
ided  for  good  ;  and  whatever  happens  that 


we  intended  otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing 
by  repining,  nor  save  anything  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that 
could  be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age  ;  but  you 
have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do 
so  long.  You  have  kept  a  husband.  You 
have  kept  your  beauty  and  your  health,  unless 
you  have  destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discour- 
aged them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill. 
You  have  friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as 
you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave 
to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  from  all 
who  know  you:  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  de- 
gree, it  is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seem- 
ing to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor 
anything  else,  after  what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was 
all  to  you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you 
indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this,  I 
doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault,  as  well  as  your 
misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  you  all  the 
blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the 
rest:  is  this  his  fault  or  yours?  Nay,  is  it 
not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  heaven,  as  well 
as  very  scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  is  it 
not  to  say,  because  you  have  lost  one  thing 
God  has  given  you,  you  thank  him  for  nothing 
he  has  left,  and  cate  not  what  he  takes  away  ? 
is  it  not  to  say  since  that  one  thing  has  gone 
out  of  the  world,  then  is  nothing  left  in  it 
which  you  think  can  deserve  your  kindness  or 
esteem  ?  A  friend  makes  me  a  feast,  and 
places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kindness 
could  provide;  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one 
dish  alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown 
down,  I  scorn  nil  the  rest;  and  though  he 
sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise 
from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and  say, "  My  friend 
is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  has  done  me  the 
greatest  wrong  in  the  world."  Have  I  reason, 
wisdom,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would 
it  become  me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is 
before  me,  and  think  no  more  of  what  hap- 
pened, and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to 
moderate  our  passions;  to  temper  our  affec- 
tions towards  all  things  below  ;  to  be  thankful 
for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss, 
whenever  He  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take 
away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was  perhaps 
as  displeasing  to  God  before,  as  now  your  ex- 
treme affliction  is;  and  your  loss  may  have 
been  a  punishment  for  your  faults  in  the  man- 
ner of  enjoying  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least 
pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to 
our  own  demerits,  rather  than  to  injustice  to 
God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore  the 
issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  ;  for  submission  is  the 
only  way  of  reasoning  between  a  creature  and 
its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best 
remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 
—  Temple. 

It  is  a  Common  Saying,  that  charity  should 
begin  at  home.  A  bishop  should  be  "one 
that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  ;  for  if 


a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?" 
The  virtue  of  religion  should  be  seen  at  home, 
regulating  the  passions  and  the  desires,  and 
diffusing  a  Christian  influence  throughout  the 
domestic  circle. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  Richard  Burke. 
Ballitore,  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  1785. 
My  dear  Richard, — 

I  was  obliged  by  thy  letter  and  the  book  ;* 
I  have  read  it  myself,  and  am  reading  it  to  my 
wife;  I  am  entertained,  informed, and  instruct- 
ed by  it. 

I  am  always  glad  when  Edmund  writes, 
because  he  then  speaks  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  world,  but  to  future  ages. 
Prejudice,  passion,  and  faction  decay  in  time, 
they  die  a  natural  death,  and  then  good  sense 
and  sound  reasoning  are  heard,  their  plea  is 
impartially  attended  to,  and  judgment  is  given 
in  their  favour.  I  know  so  few,  and  am  so 
little  known,  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  what 
the  general  sentiment  of  people,  who  read  and 
think  in  this  country  is,  respecting  the  book, 
but  I  believe  it  is  mostly  approved  of  by  such. 
Indeed,  when  a  public  man  writes,  I  think 
people  generally  divide  in  their  declared  opin- 
ions, not  according  to  the  merits  of  the  work, 
but  the  prejudices  which  they  have  conceived 
respecting  the  man  ;  the  colour  and  character 
of  the  writer  are  given  to  his  writings,  and  the 
author  and  the  book  are  held  in  the  same  esti- 
mation. I  acknowledge  my  prejudice  and 
partiality  loo,  but  I  do  not  think  these  disqua- 
lify me  for  judging,  so  much  as  a  want  of 
capacity  ;  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  such  a 
performance,  requires  more  philosophical  and 
political  knowledge  than  ever  fell  to  my  share. 
I  have  learned  very  little,  but  that  little  has 
been  sufficient  to  let  me  see  my  great  igno- 
rance. 

What  put  it  in  thy  head,  my  dear  Richard, 
that  I  had  been  in  France?  I  never  was  on 
any  continent.  Some  of  our  religious  Society 
have  been  lately  in  France  and  Germany, 
under  a  persuasion  of  duty,  disseminating  our 
principles,  and  I  hope  some  good  fruits  will 
be  the  consequence  of  their  Gospel  labours. 
A  meeting  of  our  Friends  is  established  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  a  considerable  number  hold  our  re- 
ligious profession  in  the  province  of  Langue- 
doc,  &c,  of  whose  stability  and  growth  in 
religious  experience,  we  entertain  good  hopes. 
How  they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
strange  commotions  in  that  kingdom,  I  have 
not  learned.  Whether  the  men  there,  that  are 
turning  things  upside  down,  have  wisdom  to 
regenerate  a  civil,  political  state,  I  know  not; 
I  rather  doubt  it,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
they  have  neither  wisdom  nor  right  authority 
to  establish  a  state  religion.  Christ  Jesus,  by 
his  Spirit,  always  ruled,  still  ruleth,  and  ever 
will  rule  in  his  own  church.  And  when  I 
hear  a  man  whom  I  revere  as  the  greatest 
luminary  in  civil  society,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  when  I  hear  such  a  man  talk  of  reli- 
gion, or  a  church  by  law  established,  I  regret 
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lhut  ihe  prejudice  of  education,  and  the  false 
medium  through  which  he  views  religious  ob- 
jects, have  misled  his  judgment,  and  from  my 
soul  I  wish  and  desire  that  one  ray  of  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation  might  illuminate  his 
excellent  understanding,  and  possess  his  noble 
mind  with  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Let 
the  world  call  the  profession  of  it  by  what 
opprobiious  name  they  will,  enthusiasm  or 
fanaticism,  as  they  formerly  called  the  Master 
of  the  house  Beelzebub  ;  immediate  and  Divine 
revelation,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  is  the  only  true  source  of  right 
religious  knowledge  ;  and  what  our  Brennan 
poetically  applies  to  the  praise  of  poetry,  may 
justly  be  said  of  this  holy  principle,  that  it 

'  Exalts  man's  soul  above  the  earthly  clod, 
And  more  than  reason  proves  him  kin  to  God.' 

Let  me,  my  dear  Richard,  repeat  my  obli- 
gations for  thy  kind  letter,  it  is  a  high  treat  to 
us  to  hear  from  any  of  you.  Present  us  all 
in  a  body  to  thy  ....  brother,  as  a  family 
that  sincerely  loves  and  respects  him.  Tell 
his  nearest,  amiable  connexions,  that  they 
have  our  warm  wishes  for  their  health  and 
happiness,  and  accept,  my  dear  old  friend,  of 
all  our  affectionate  greetings. 

Adieu,  R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Historical  Notes,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  sketch  of 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  &c.  ; 
their  charters  and  disputed  boundaries;  the 
union  and  disunion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware ;  with  some  other  historical  matter,  col- 
lected from  various  authentic  sources.  Al- 
though originally  intended  for  private  satisfac- 
tion and  reference,  it  is  now  submitted  for 
publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  deemed  suit- 
able. M.  C. 

The  three  lower  counties,  (now  the  State  of 
Delaware,)  were  partially  settled  by  the 
Swedes  and  Fins  in  1627,  under  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  in 
1631,  the  Swedes  erected  a  fort  on  the  Chris- 
tiana Creek,  near  where  Wilmington  now 
stands,  at  which  place  they  laid  out  a  town. 
This  was  previous  to  any  claim  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore to  that  territory. 

In  1632,  Lord  Baltimore  (Carcilius  Calvert) 
obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  I.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  part 
of  Virginia  ;  which  the  king  named  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  his  queen. 

In  1651,  during  the  administration  of  John 
Printz,  as  Governor  of  the  Swedes  on  Dela- 
ware, the  Dutch  built  fort  Casimir,  (now  call- 
ed New  Castle.) 

In  1655,  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  fitted  out  several  vessels  with  six 
or  seven  hundred  men  ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
came  up  the  Delaware  river,  and  compelled 
the  Swedes  to  surrender  their  forts.  Thus 
the  west  side  of  Delaware,  or  the  peninsula, 
came  into  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  under 
their  government. 


In  1659,  Lord  Baltimore 
said  peninsula  as  included 
1632. 

In  1661,  Charles  Lord  Baltimore,  son  of 
Carcilius,  procured  a  grant  and  confirmation 
of  the  patent  passed  in  favour  of  his  father  in 
1632.  But  until  1664  New  Sweden  (now 
Delaware)  and  New  Netherlands  (New  York 
and  New  Jersey)  continued  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch. 

King  Charles  II.  not  willing  that  the  Dutch 
should  hold  possessions  in  the  midst  of  the 
British  colonies,  early  in  1664  granted  a 
patent  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  for  sundry  tracts  of  land  in  America, 
including  what  the  Dutch  claimed  under  the 
name  of  New  Netherland.  The  commission 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  reduce  and  bring 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  Dutch  settlements 
coming  within  his  patent,  also  took  possession 
of  New  Sweden  on  Delaware,  which  had  never 
submitted  to,  nor  acknowledged  Lord  Balti- 
more's claim.  They  capitulated  to  the  duke's 
commissioner,  and  six  of  their  principal  men 
signed  articles  of  agreement  and  submission 
to  the  British  Government. 

The  Duke  of  York  having  become  seized  of 
New  Netherland  and  New  Sweden,  did  the 
same  year  for  a  competent  sum  of  money, 
grant  and  convey  to  John  Lord  Berkley,  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  members  of  the  king's 
council,  a  part  of  New  Netherland,  which  thus 
became  divided  into  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  ;  the  former  taking  its  name  from  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George 
Carteret,  whose  family  came  from  thence. 
New  York  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Philip  Carteret  was  appointed  first  governor 
of  Jersey,  and  arrived  there  in  1065.  In 
1676,  it  was  divided  into  East  and  West  New 
Jersey. 

In  1672,  the  town  of  New  Castle  (in  Dela- 
ware)  was  by  the  government  of  New  York, 
made  a  corporation. 

In  1675,  William  Penn  (for  whom  the  Duke 
of  York  was  sponsor)  is  brought  conspicuously 
into  notice,  being  prevailed  upon  to  become 
joint  trustee  with  two  others  between  Edward 
Billinge  (who  had  previously  purchased  one 
half  of  New  Jersey,  and  whose  circumstances 
had  become  embarrassed)  and  his  creditors 

Hence  he  (William  Penn)  became  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  in  settling  West  New 
Jersey,  and  thereby  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  adjoining  province  afterwards  called 
Pennsylvania. 

About  1681,  East  New  Jersey  was  also 
sold  ;  it  was  purchased  by  William  Penn  and 
eleven  others  jointly.  They  took  in  twelve 
partners,  of  whom  Robert  Barclay,  the  Apolo 
gist  of  Urie,  was  one.  In  1683,  he  was 
appointed  governor  for  life,  and  commissioned 
by  the  king  accordingly,  (but  his  duties  were 
performed  by  a  deputy.)  He  was  about  four 
years  younger  than  William  Penn,  and  died 
in  1690,  aged  about  42  years. 

Considerable  difficulties  having  arisen,  the 
Proprietors  of  both  East  and  West  New  Jer- 
sey surrendered  the  whole  thereof  to  Queen 
Anne  in  the  year  1702. 

At  the  time  of  Admiral  Perm's  decease,  there 


claimed  all  the ,  was  a  considerable  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
n  his  grant  of(  Crown,  in  lieu  of  which  his  son  WilliamPenn 
as  heir,  petitioned  King  Charles  II.,  that  letters 
patent  might  be  granted  him  for  a  tract  of  land 
in  America. 

After  a  full  and  elaborate  hearing  of  all  the 
objections  raised  against  the  petition  by  Lord 
Baltimore  and  others,  the  affair  finally  resulted 
in  William  Penn's  favour  ;  and  he  was  by 
charter,  dated  at  Westminster,  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1681,  made  and  constituted  full  and 
absolute  Proprietor  of  all  that  tract  of  land 
and  province  now  called  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  powers  of  government ;  as  in  full  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling 
due  to  him  from  the  Crown  on  his  father's 
account.  This  charter  did  not  include  the 
three  lower  counties  on  Delaware;  William 
Penn  obtained  that  additional  territory  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  two  deeds  of  feoffment, 
transferring  all  the  duke's  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest therein  to  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  dated  August  24th,  1682. 

The  first  deed  was  for  the  town  of  New 
Castle,  with  a  district  of  twelve  miles  around 
it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  river. 

The  second  of  the  same  date,  comprehend- 
ed  the  tract  of  land  from  twelve  miles  south 
of  New  Castle  to  Cape  Henlopen,  divided  into 
two  counties,  Kent  and  Sussex,  which,  with 
New  Castle,  were  called  the  territories  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  three  lower  counties  on 
Delaware. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1682,  William 
Penn  sailed  for  America  in  the  ship  Welcome, 
(a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen,)  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  prepared  materials 
for  his  intended  mansion  at  Pennsbury  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  about  24 
miles  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  4 
from  Bristol.  There  were  also  on  board  a 
considerable  number  of  passengers,  mostly 
Friends.  One  passeoger  (Richard  Townsend) 
brought  a  mill  with  him  from  London,  ready 
framed,  which  he  erected  on  Chester  Creek, 
for  the  grinding  of  corn,  and  sawing  of  boards. 
In  nine  weeks  from  the  date  of  embarking,: 
they  arrived  at  New  Castle  ;  and  William  Penn 
stood  for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  the 
new  world. 

The  next  day  the  people  were  convened  in 
the  old  court-house,  where  the  legal  formali- 
ties of  taking  possession  were  gone  through  to 
general  satisfaction ;  and  the  assembly  desired 
that  the  territories  might  be  united  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  William  Penn  would  rule  over 
them  in  person;  that  they  might  have  one 
parliament,  one  ruler.  After  this  he  visited 
New  Yoik,  &c. ;  then  at  Upland  (now  Ches- 
ter) he  called  an  assembly  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  from  the  province 
and  territories. 

An  act  of  union  was  passed  annexing  the 
territories  to  the  province.  This  assembly 
was  in  legislation  three  clays. 

The  Swedes  and  Fins' at  that  time  were 
computed  to  number  about  three  thousand. 
The  Proprietor  after  holding  a  conference  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  relative  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  his  province  and  territories, 
to  little  or  no  satisfactory  result,  returned  to 
Coaquannock,  (the  Indian  name  for  the  site 
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where  Philadelphia  now  stands,)  and  began  to 
purchase  land  of  the  natives,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  brotherly  attention, 
and  to  whom  he  paid,  during  his  administra- 
tion, not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  year  1684,  commenced  with  an  incur- 
sion of  a  party  from  Maryland  making  forci- 
ble entry  on  several  plantations  in  the  lower 
counties,  and  demanding  submission  to  Lord 
Baltimore. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  American  Messenger. 
HYMN. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNET. 

It  is  not  meet  for  man,  O  Lord, 

Who  dwells  in  tents  of  clay, 
To  plant  his  hope  upon  the  sands, 

That  waves  may  wash  away  ; 

Nor  twine  his  love  round  broken  reeds, 

Or  to  the  thankless  thorn ; 
Nor  cast  it  on  the  frozen  waste 

Of  falsehood  and  of  scorn  ; 

Nor  gather  gold  in  secret  heaps, 

Insatiate  still  for  more, 
To  work  the  ruin  of  his  heirs, 

Or  swell  a  stranger's  store  : 

But  rather,  while  on  earth  below, 

His  fleeting  life  is  lent, 
In  whatsoever  state  he  is, 

Therewith  to  be  content. 

Place  hope  and  love  supreme  on  Thee, 

To  Thee  confide  his  care  ; 
And  lay  his  treasure  up  in  heaven, 

And  seek  a  mansion  there. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

REDUCTION  OF  SELF. 

In  bodily  diseases,  or  in  particular  cases  o 
fulness  in  the  system,  depletion  seems  impera- 
tively necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
And  so  in  moral  disabilities,  when  the  mind  is 
distempered  by  yielding  to  any  temptation,  or 
too  much  puffed  up  by  worldly  possession  or 
acquirement,  what  Christian  but  finds  a  deple- 
tion, or  reduction  of  creaturely  feeling,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
religious  life  7  concurring  in  experience  with 
the  apostle,  when  he  saw  the  importance  of 
keeping  his  body  under,  and  bringing  it  into 
subjection;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  he 
had  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be 
a  castaway.    (I  Cor.  ix.  27.) 

How  many,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  have 
known  something  of  the  value  of  a  holy  life, 
and  have  been  enabled  in  a  measure  to  esti- 
mate the  preciousness  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  even  to  that  degree  as  to  be  made  will- 
ing to  sell  all  they  had,  that  they  might  pos- 
sess it,  who  for  want  of  adhering  steadily  to 
their  resolution,  and  in  consequence  of  per- 
mitiing  the  alluring  things  of  time  to  capti- 
vate their  affections,  have  found  their  concep- 
tion of  its  value  to  decline,  from  a  dimness  of 
their  spiritual  senses  induced  by  omissions 
and  transgressions.  "  For  to  him  that  know- 
eth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin."    (James  iv.  17.) 

Great  then  is  the  need  often  to  witness  a 


severance  of  our  affections  from  earthly  things, 
that  all  terrestrial  possessions  may  be  held 
at  such  a  distance  from  us,  as  not  to  interfere 
with  our  higher  duties,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  thankfully  enjoyed  in  moderation, 
and  are  experimentally  known  to  contribute 
to  comfort  in  this  life,  as  well  as  to  our  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Temporal  possessions  are  doubtless  given 
for  our  enjoyment,  but  they  cease  to  be  bless- 
ings, when  permitted  to  have  no  other  influ- 
ence than  to  foster  pride  or  avarice.  Then 
indeed,  they  become  as  husks  on  which  too 
many  appear  almost  exclusively  to  feed,  as 
the  principal  business  of  their  lives,  instead  of 
holding  them  at  a  proper  distance,  which  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  partake  of  the  waters 
of  life  freely,  as  they  are  mercifully  offered, 
without  money  and  without  price. 

What  a  serious — an  awful  malady — must 
that  be,  which  keeps  the  senses  torpid  even 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  unconscious  of  the 
fearful  realities  of  our  true  condition  respecting 
our  present  duties,  and  in  complete  blindness  in 
regard  to  a  future  state.  Happy,  indeed,  would 
it  be  for  those  thus  situated  could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  make  timely  application  to  the  Great 
Physician  of  souls  ; — be  willing  to  submit  to 
the  necessary  depletions  from  a  worldly  spirit, 
that  religious  sensibility  might  be  elicited,  and 
their  true  sight  quickened.  And  a  mar- 
vellous mercy  it  is,  encompassed  as  we  are 
by  so  many  spiritual  infirmities,  often  to  be 
made  sensible,  that  the  Physician  of  value, 
extends  a  kind  and  tender  care  over  us;  that 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  by  regarding  and 
following  his  directions,  to  experience  high 
things  to  be  brought  low  ; — all  soaring  ima- 
ginations and  lofty  feelings  to  be  laid  as  in  the 
dust, —  and  low  things  to  be  exalted — the  gen- 
tle, modest,  and  unassuming  Spirit  of  Truth  to 
arise  into  dominion  :  and  then  we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  leave  all  things  below  with  the  same 
happy  experience  with  which  that  beloved 
predecessor  in  the  Truth,  George  Fox,  closed 
his  mortal  existence — "  that  the  Seed  reigns 
over  all." 
State  of  New  York. 


For  ' '  Tho  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  149.) 

William  Jackson  towards  the  close  of  1780, 
was  liberated  by  his  Friends  at  home  for  reli- 
gious service.  In  a  fragment  of  the  journal 
he  kept  on  this  occasion  which  has  been  pre- 
served, he  says,  "The  20th  of  First  month, 
1781,  I  look  leave  of  my  dear  aged  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  under  an  heart  tendering 
influence  of  near  affection  and  sympathy,  set- 
ting out,  on  my  way,  in  order,  if  so  favoured 
of  the  Lord,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  further  east- 
ward into  New  York  Government, — having 
felt  my  mind  drawn  thereto  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel.  I  rode  to  Philip  Price's,  and  next 
morning  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  was  at  three 
meetings  that  day,  wherein  I  felt  comfort  and 
strength.  In  that  week,  I  was  at  meeting 
every  day  except  Seventh-day.     I  was  at 


three  Monthly  Meetings.  In  some  of  them,  I 
gave  up  to  a  gentle  draught  to  visit  the  Wo- 
men's meeting  of  business,  wherein  the  good 
Hand  was  pleased  to  be  near,  and  gave  us  a 
heart-tendering  season  together,  in  a  renewal 
of  covenant  in  love  and  in  life.  To  His  name 
be  the  praise  forevermore." 

From  the  city  William  Jackson  went  north- 
ward, and  attended  several  of  the  meetings  in 
Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  of  which  he 
says  that  he  felt  "  relief  and  peace  of  mind  in 
endeavouring  to  discharge  my  duty  according 
to  ability  afforded."  On  Seventh-day,  the 
3rd  of  the  Second  month,  he  returned  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
there.  "The  several  sittings  whereof,"  he 
says,  "  were  favoured  opportunities.  It  has 
been  a  time  of  renewed  visitation  to  Friends 
in  this  city,  particularly  to  many  of  the 
youth." 

On  Fifth-day,  the  8th  of  the  Second  month, 
he  crossed  the  river  Delaware,  and  rode  to 
Evesham,  where  the  next  day  he  attended  a 
youths'  meeting.  After  visiting  various  meet- 
ings within  the  compass  of  Gloucester  and  Sa- 
lem Quarterly  Meeting,  he  was  on  Fifth-day, 
the  15th,  at  the  week-day  meeting  at  Burling- 
ton. Respecting  the  meetings  he  had  attend- 
ed in  New  Jersey,  he  remarks,  "  Divers  of 
those  meetings  were  large,  particularly  the 
Monthly  and  Youth's  Meeting, — and  some  of 
them  were  favoured.  There  are  many  dry 
formal  professors  who  live  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  mixtures  thereof, 
yet  there  is  a  sincere-hearted  number,  that 
appears  to  be  alive  in  the  Truth,  and  unite 
with  the  honest  labour  of  faithful  Friends,  that 
visit  them." 

Whilst  in  New  Jersey  William  Jackson  felt 
that  he  had  been  deficient  in  stating  to  his 
Friends  at  home,  the  whole  prospect  of  service 
which  had  rested  on  his  mind.  He  had  had 
much  in  view  visiting  families  extensively  in 
New  York,  and  some  parts  further  to  the 
east.  Perhaps  in  not  laying  all  before  them, 
he  might  have  thought  that  he  would  be 
excused  from  part  of  the  labour.  Now, 
when  travelling  in  the  service,  he  felt  no  dimi- 
nution of  his  concern,  and  could  see  no  way 
home  with  peace  of  mind,  except  through  ful- 
filling all  that  had  been  laid  upon  him.  After 
some  trial  and  exercise,  he  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  home,  stating  how  it  was  with  him.  He  in 
due  time  received  an  additional  minute  which 
enabled  him  to  go  forward  with  satisfaction  in 
accomplishing  his  further  prospect  in  New 
York,  but  his  concern  to  pass  to  the  eastward 
was  not  clearly  covered  by  it. 

With  this  however  he  went  on  visiting  the 
remaining  meetings  in  New  Jersey  generally, 
and  then  passing  on  to  Long  Island.  On 
Sixth-day,  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  he  thus 
describes  his  previous  Gospel  labours  on  the 
island  :  "Fifth-day,  I  was  at  Matinicock  meet- 
ing. It  was  large.  I  was  enabled  to  labour 
in  the  way  of  my  duty  to  the  relief  of  my 
own  mind,  and  I  believe  to  the  relief  and  en- 
couragement of  others  ;  and  not  in  this  meet- 
ing only,  but  in  divers  of  the  preceding  ones, 
though  in  some  I  set  the  example  of  silence, 
and  an  inward  waiting  upon  God  who  is  the 
sufficiency  of  his  people,  and  fails  not  to  sup- 
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port  his  depending  ones.  When  he  engages 
them  to  his  work,  he  gives  ability  to  perform 
what  he  requires  ;  so  that  they  have  it  in  their 
experience,  that  as  sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,  so  likewise  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  strength  given.  I  have  visited  all 
the  settled  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  island. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  and  continued 
until  Sixth-day,  the  1st  of  Sixth  month.  Of 
this  meeting  lie  says:  "  It  was  large,  Friends 
generally  attending  the  sittings  to  its  close. 
Though  things  appeared  to  be  but  low,  yet  we 
were  favoured  with  the  ownings  of  Truth,  so 
that  the  divers  weighty  matters  that  came  be- 
fore us  were  resulted  in  a  good  degree  of  bro- 
therly love  and  condescension."  Of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  held  on 
Fourth  and  Fifth-days,  the  6th  and  7th  of  the 
Sixth  month,  he  records,  "  The  good  order  of 
the  church  was  lamentably  low;  yet  there 
were  some  well  concerned  minds  who  had  the 
cause  of  Truth  at  heart,  and  were  pained  un- 
der a  sense  of  the  situation  of  things  amongst 
them."  William  visited  the  families,  in  part 
of  which  service  he  had  the  company  of  David 
Sands.  Being  under  a  concern  to  visit  some 
Indians  who  resided  at  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  he  started  on  First-day,  the  17th,  ac- 
companied by  John  Willis,  and  two  other 
Friends.  He  held  meetings  with  these  Indi- 
ans, and  visited  them  in  their  cottages,  in  some 
of  which  the  visiters  had  "  good  satisfaction." 
Of  the  meetings,  he  thus  speaks :  "  We  were 
favoured  to  set  before  them  the  way  of  Truth, 
and  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation,  through 
the  gift  of  Grace,  which  came  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  power.  They  behaved  commendably, — 
and  many  of  them  sat  very  solidly.  Some 
were  reached  and  tendered.  I  hope  lasting 
impressions  were  made  on  some  of  their  minds, 
though  in  the  general,  I  believe,  there  has 
been  a  declining  amongst  them  of  late  years 
as  to  piety  and  virtue." 

On  returning  from  this  visit  towards  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  he  had  several  sittings, 
in  which  he  felt  a  satisfactory  openness.  At 
a  public  house  kept  by  a  Samuel  Jennings,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  declare  the  Word  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants  around,  who  display- 
ed great  readiness  to  come  together  on  the 
occasion.  William  did  not  feel  easy  however, 
to  remain  in  the  tavern  after  the  meeting,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  a  widow,  Mary  Haines. 
Here  he  says,  he  had  "  a  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunity with  her  and  her  children,  to  inform 
them  of  our  practice  in  regard  to  customary 
forms  of  prayer,  that  abundance  of  mankind 
are  in, — it  is  to  be  feared,  without  the  life  and 
power,  or  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  cries  Abba,  Father!  and  helps  our  infir- 
mities,— giving  an  understanding  how,  and 
what  to  pray  for, — making  intercession  for 
us."  After  visiting  another  small  band  of  In- 
dians, he  returned  to  John  Willis's.  This  was 
a  very  trying,  exercising  journey  to  William; 
he  was  much  indisposed  in  body,  so  that 
he  was  at  times  ready  to  believe  that  he  should 
die  there, —  yet  at  the  conclusion  he  could  say, 
"  Ever  worthy  is  He  to  be  served  and  feared, 
who  engages  his  little  ones  at  times  to  go 


forth  in  his  name,  and  for  his  cause.  Me 
amply  rewardeth  them,  and  furnishes  [all 
things  necessary]  in  the  needful  time.  So 
that  they  can  say,  they  have  not  gone  a  war- 
fare at  their  own  charge."  William  comme- 
morates the  Lord's  mercy  in  the  protection 
vouchsafed  him  on  this  journey,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  It  was  during  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  public  authorities  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  enforce  the  law  or  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  people.  Long  Island 
was  infested  by  gangs  of  robbers,  who  boldly 
passed  about  from  place  to  place,  plundering 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  Out  of  the  hands 
of  these  depredators,  William  and  his  compa- 
nions appear  to  have  been  providentially  pre- 
served. At  one  time  the  gang  after  having 
robbed  a  house  at  which  the  Friends  had  been 
a  little  before,  passed  the  house  where  they 
then  were,  without  stopping,  being  on  their 
way  to  rob  a  dwelling  where  the  Friends  were 
to  have  been  that  night.  William  and  com- 
panions had  felt  a  stop  in  their  minds,  and 
were  thus,  he  says,  "  preserved  out  of  their 
hands."  At  another  time  the  gang  were  seen 
lying  in  wait  by  the  side  of  the  road  along 
which  the  Friends  expected  to  pass  that  even- 
ing, but  William  felt  an  inclination  to  stop 
short  of  their  proposed  resting-place  for  the 
night,  which  in  consequence  they  all  did. 
"  Thus,"  William  says,  "escaping  a  second 
time,  though  we  had  no  foreknowledge." 

(To  he  continued.) 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

JOSEPH  BEWLEY. 

Joseph  Bewley,  of  Sandford  Hill,  Dublin, 
an  elder,  deceased  Ninth  month  15th,  1851, 
aged  56  jears.  Died  at  Newcastle,  near 
Castlewellan,  county  of  Dover,  Ireland. 

This  beloved  Friend  had  been  spending  a 
few  days  with  his  family  at  the  above  retired 
watering  place,  and  was  returning  with  them 
from  a  walk,  in  which  he  had  greatly  admired 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  conversed  on  the 
beneficence  of  the  Creator,  when,  without  any 
premonitory  symptoms,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and,  on  being  raised,  it  was  found  that  life  had 
become  extinct. 

Sudden  as  was  the  call  to  put  off  mortality, 
there  is  good  ground  to  believe  it  did  not  find 
him  unprepared.  He  was  one  who,  from 
early  youth,  evidenced  by  a  consistent  life  and 
conversation,  that  he  had  yielded  his  heart  to 
the  love  of  Christ ;  and  walking  in  humility 
and  watchfulness,  he  became  a  bright  example 
of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

His  natural  talents  were  good,  and  he  pos- 
sessed an  enlarged  and  highly  cultivated  un- 
derstanding; these  being  sanctified,  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  glory  of  the  Great  Giver,  and  he 
became  singularly  useful  in  the  concerns  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  of  the  community  at 
large.  He  long  filled  the  important  offices  of 
Elder  and  Overseer,  with  great  acceptance, 
and  in  other  departments  of  service  in  the 
church,  he  laboured  with  much  fidelity  and 
willingness. 

Beloved  and  honoured  for  his  work's  sake, 
he  had  acquired  much  influence  ;  yet  was  he 
a  remaikable  example  of  humility  and  meek- 


ness ;  and  his  conduct  was  characterized  by  a 
suavity  of  manner  that  gained  for  him  a  large 
share  of  respect  and  esteem. 

Being  blessed  with  a  competency,  he  had 
retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  business  for 
several  years;  and  in  the  stewardship  of  the 
pecuniary  means  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
he  exhibited  an  exemplary  liberality. 

During  the  seasons  of  famine  with  which 
Ireland  was  visited  a  few  years  ago,  he  filled 
the  office  of  joint  secretary  with  his  friend  and 
active  fellow  labourer,  Jonathan  Pirn,  to 
Friends'  Relief  Committee,  and  with  a  zeal 
and  diligence  rarely  equalled,  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  alleviation  of  the  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  which  had  overspread  his 
native  country. 

We  believe  he  is  now  numbered  among 
those  of  whom  it  is  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  ; 
yea  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Trne  and  Formal  Prayer. 

There  has  always  been  the  temptation  to 
rest  in  the  form  of  religion,  and  perhaps  no 
less  so  at  the  present  day  than  in  any  other. 
Against  a  formal  profession  of  Chiistianily, 
and  the  performance  of  its  requirements  in  the 
will  and  time  of  man,  Friends  bore  a  decided 
testimony,  having  been  enlightened  to  see  the 
true  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;  and 
submitting  to  its  humbling,  refining  power, 
they  testified  that  its  duties  are  to  be  discharg- 
ed under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Among  the  earliest  acts  which  they  remarked 
and  protested  against,  were  set  family  prayers, 
and  private,  vocal  praying  at  stated  times, 
which  they  saw  often  became  a  mere  form 
without  the  life  and  substance  of  prayer.  Of 
Nicholas  Gates,  who  was  born  in  1634,  and 
joined  Friends  about  the  age  of  21,  John 
Tomkins  says,  "  In  his  childhood  he  took 
great  delight  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptutes, 
and  in  hearing  the  best  reformed  ministers. 
He  gave  himself  also  to  private  praying  to  the 
Lord,  until  on  a  time  in  his  chamber,  kneeling 
down  by  his  bed-side,  in  order  to  utter  words, 
he  was  stopped,  and  it  was  said  to  him  in  his 
heart,  as  he  declared  and  believed  by  the 
Lord,  '  Thou  needest  not  utter  words,  for  I 
know  thy  heart  and  soul's  desire;'  so  he  re- 
mained kneeling  awhile,  but  uttered  no  words." 
On  one  occasion,  George  Fox  mentions,  that 
he  was  moved  to  pray,  and  the  Lord's  power 
was  so  great,  that  the  house  seemed  to  be 
shaken.  Then  a  professor  would  pray,  which 
brought  deadness  and  a  veil  over  them. 
Others  were  grieved  at  him,  and  told  him  "it 
was  a  temptation  upon  him."  Then  he  came 
to  George  Fox,  and  desired  that  he  would 
pray  again ;  but  George  says,  "  I  could  not 
pray  in  man's  will."  At  another  time  he  ob- 
serves, "  I  had  a  sense  and  discerning  given 
me  by  the  Lord,  through  which  I  saw  plainly, 
that  when  many  people  talked  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  &c,  the  serpent  spoke  in  them;  but 
this  was  hard  lo  be  borne."  This  may  be  the 
case  now  as  easily  as  then. 
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Another  experienced  Christian  of  that  day 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  pray  er,  says,  "  True 
prayer  is  the  breathing  of  tho  child  to  the  Fa- 
ther which  begat  it,  from  a  sense  of  iis  wants, 
for  the  supply  of  these  wants.  '  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  nearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.'  God,  by  the  breath 
of  his  Spirit,  begets  a  man  out  of  the  spirit 
and  likeness  of  this  world  into  his  own  image 
and  likeness.  He  that  is  thus  begotten  wants 
nourishment,  wants  the  Divine  warmth,  the 
breast  of  consolation,  the  clothing  of  the  Spirit, 
the  garment  of  salvation,  the  bread  of  life  to 
feed  on,  the  water  of  life  to  drink.  He  wants 
strength  against  the  enemy's  assaults,  wisdom 
against  his  snares  and  temptations  ;  wants  the 
arm  of  the  deliverer  to  preserve  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  redemption  daily  ;  wants  faith  to 
deny  the  fleshly  wisdom,  that  so  he  may  trust 
and  feel  the  virtue  of  the  arm  of  the  Deliverer  ; 
he  wants  hope,  patience,  meekness,  a  clear 
guidance,  an  upright  heart  to  follow  after  the 
Lord.  Yea,  very  many  are  the  daily  wants 
of  that  which  is  begotten  by  the  breath  of 
God,  in  its  state  of  weakness,  until  it  be  drawn 
up  into  the  unity  of  the  body,  when  the  full 
communion  with  the  life  is  felt,  and  the  heart 
satisfied. 

"Now  the  breathing  of  this  child  to  the) 
Father,  from  the  sense  of  these  wants,  for  his 
supply,  that  is  prayer.  Though  it  be  but  a 
groan  or  sigh  which  cannot  be  uttered,  or  ex- 
pressed, yet  that  is  prayer,  true  prayer,  which 
hath  an  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  and  receiv- 
eth  a  gracious  answer  from  him.  And  he 
that  begetteth  the  child,  leacheth  him  to  pray, 
even  by  the  same  Spirit  that  begat  him.  In 
watching  daily  to  the  Spirit,  the  child  is  kept 
sensible  of  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  in  his 
light  he  sees  the  way  wherein  he  is  to  walk  ; 
he  sees  also  the  enemy  when  he  is  coming — 
the  snares  he  is  privily  laying,  and  lie  feels 
his  own  weakness  to  withstand  or  escape  ;  and 
in  this  sense,  his  heart  cries  to  the  Father  of 
spirits  for  preserration,  for  him  to  stand  by 
him,  for  him  to  step  in  in  the  needful  time, 
even  in  the  season  of  distress.  Thus  watch- 
ing to  the  Spirit,  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a 
continual  course  of  prayer;  he  prays  con- 
tinually. This  is  the  living  prayer  of  the 
living  child,  which  consists  not  in  a  form  of 
words,  either  read  out  of  a  book,  or  conceived 
in  the  mind  ;  but  in  feeling  the  breath  of  its 
nature  issuing  out  from  the  principle  of  life  in 
it,  to  the  living  Spring  which  is  the  Father  ol 
it;  who  by  causing  his  virtues  to  spring  up  in 
it,  nourisheth  it  to  everlasting  life. 

"  Now,  as  the  Father  teacheth  to  pray,  so 
he  giveth  desires  or  words  (if  he  please)  ac- 
cording to  the  present  need.  Sometimes  he 
gives  but  ability  to  sigh  or  groan  ;  if  he  gives 
no  more  he  accepts  that.  Sometimes  he  gives 
strong  breathings,  and  plenty  of  words  to  pour 
out  the  soul  in  before  the  Lord.  But  if  a  man 
should  catch  these  words,  and  lay  them  up 
against  another  lime,  and  offer  them  up  to  God 
in  his  own  will,  this  would  be  but  will. wor- 
ship and  abomination.  This  I  have  known 
experimentally,  and  have  felt  the  wrath  of 
God  lor  it.    That  is  prayer  which  comes  from 


the  Spirit ;  and  that  is  a  true  desire  which  the 
Spirit  begets.  But  the  affections  and  spaiks 
of  man's  kindling  please  not  the  Lord,  nor  do 
they  conduce  to  the  soul's  rest,  but  will  end  in 
the  bed  of  sorrow." 

"  Now  as  touching  the  1  book  of  common 
prayer,'  or  prayers  conceived  without  the  im- 
mediate breathings  of  the  Spirit,  I  shall  speak 
my  own  experience  faithfully,  which  is  this  ;  I 
have  felt  both  these  ways  draw  out  the  wrong 
part,  and  keep  that  alive  in  me,  which  the  true 
prayer  kills.  He  that  utters  a  word  beyond 
the  sense  which  God  begets  in  his  Spirit,  takes 
God's  name  in  vain,  and  provokes  him  to  jeal- 
ousy against  his  own  soul.  'God  is  in  hea- 
ven, thou  art  on  earth  ;  therefore  let  thy  words 
be  few.'  The  few  words  which  the  Spirit 
speaks,  or  the  few  still,  soft,  gentle  breathings 
which  the  Spirit  begets,  are  pleasing  to  God, 
and  profitable  to  the  soul ;  but  the  many  words 
which  man's  wisdom  affects,  hurt  the  precious 
life,  and  thicken  the  veil  of  death  over  the 
soul,  keeping  that  part  alive  which  separates 
from  God,  which  part  must  die  ere  the  soul 
can  live. 

"  The  true  prayer  is  by  that  which  God  be- 
gets in  the  virtue  of  his  Spirit  ;  '  praying 
always  in  the  Spirit,'  in  the  time  he  chooses. 
For  the  Spirit  breathes  as  well  when  he  list- 
eth, as  where  he  listeth  ;  and  man  cannot  limit 
I  him,  when  he  shall  breathe,  or  when  he  shall 
not  breathe;  but  is  to  wait  the  season  of  his 
breathing,  and  so  to  '  watch  unto  prayer.'  " 

Happy  will  it  be  for  all  those  who  are  graft- 
ed into  Christ  Jesus  the  true  vine,  and  abiding 
in  Him,  receive  their  spiritual  life  and  suste- 
nance from  Him.  These  have  no  confidence 
in  themselves,  or  in  any  formal  acts  which 
man  can  perform  when  he  chooses.  They  are 
baptized  into  death  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
also  made  living  witnesses  of  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  their  rejoicing  is  in  the  feel- 
ing of  his  quickening  Spirit,  both  in  their  own 
souls,  and  in  their  dear  brethren  and  sisters. 
Prayer  begotten  by  it  is  very  precious  ;  and 
when  he  who  is  the  Master  of  all  true  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  puts  his  children  forth  in 
vocal  intercession,  they  unite  as  the  Spirit 
gives  utterance,  and  the  ability  to  join  with  it. 

For  •'  The.  Friend." 

WINTER— YOUTH. 

Winter  is  a  season  of  beauty  and  multiplied 
favours,  wherein  many  lessons  of  lasting  in- 
struction often  present  to  the  contemplative 
mind.  By  analogy  and  a  proper  application, 
we  may  learn  therefrom  what  may  apply  to 
our  present  or  future  condition.  How  often 
do  we  experience  wintry  seasons — seasons  of 
stripping — not  only  of  the  fruit  and  the  foliage, 
but  of  the  blossoms  and  buddings,  in  spiritual 
things;  and  our  hearts  may  seem  to  become 
encased  as  the  branches  which  bend  on  the 
loftiest  cedars,  or  the  most  stately  oak  of  the 
forest,  when  enveloped  in  the  icy  chains  of 
winter.  And  who  has  not  seen  the  lofty 
branches  of  the  sturdy  oak,  or  the  stately  elm, 
crushed  and  hurled  headlong  to  destruction, 
no  more  to  regain  a  standing  with  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  And  who  has  not  also  seen,  after 
the  sleety  reign  of  wintry  days  and  stormy 


nights,  when  the  earth  has  been  clad  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  it  appeared  as  though  veg- 
etation might  never  again  cheer  the  vision  of 
the  husbandman,— the  rays  of  the  sun  re-ap- 
pear, loosen  the  hold  of  the  frost,  and  the  cold 
glassy  casement  of  the  forest,  drop  and  dissolve, 
to  moisten  the  earth,  and  resuscitate  the  veget- 
able kingdom; — all  made  subservient  in  un- 
searchable wisdom  to  the  designs  of  Him  who 
called  light  out  of  darkness,  and  said,  let  these 
things  be,  and  they  were. 

Youth  is  comparable  to  the  season  of  spring, 
when  the  tender  budding  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, nourished  by  the  warming  rays  of  the 
sun,  tho  showers  and  the  dew,  that  enliven  aud 
accelerate  the  growth,  all  unite  to  promise  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  husbandman,  who  prunes 
his  vine,  carefully  destroys  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  noxious  weed,  and  watches  the 
growth  of  every  plant  that  may  yield  in  its 
season  fruit  to  the  reaper,  and  bread  to  the 
eater. 

But  we  see  where  proper  and  judicious  cul- 
tivation have  been  neglected,  how  soon  noxious 
weeds  take  possession,  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  valuable  production 
of  the  soil.  And  if  a  sedulous  and  watchful 
care  be  not  exercised  over  the  expanding  and 
fruitful  minds  of  children,  so  as  both  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  to  nurture  the  tender  bud- 
dings  of  Truth  ;  and  endeavour  to  eradicate 
every  shoot  from  the  evil  seed,  which  pleads 
and  would  persuade  that  there  is  nothing  in 
dress,  and  but  little  in  address,  worth  regarding 
as  matters  of  importance  ;  advising  and  care- 
fully restraining  them,  and  also  encouraging 
in  their  minds  a  relish  and  respect  for  the  dig- 
nified simplicity  of  primitive  Quakerism  ;  how 
soon  may  the  thorn  and  the  nettle  supply  the 
place  where  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  should 
blossom. 

In  the  days  of  old  when  the  Lord's  chosen 
people  were  taught  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  Moses,  the  language  to  the  children 
was,  Ask  thy  Father,  and  he  will  show  thee  ; 
and  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee;  but 
how  shall  pa  rents  show  that  which  they  un- 
derstand not  ;  or  elders  tell  that  which  they 
do  not  know.  Where  then  shall  the  children 
learn  ?  Christ  said,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls."  Jeremiah  said,  "  It  is  good  that  a  man 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  And  Isaiah 
said,  "Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers  ;  and 
thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  say- 
ing, this  is  the  way  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye 
turn  to  the  right  hand  and  when  ye  turn  to  the 
left." 

It  behoves  such  as  occupy  important  stations 
in  the  church  to  look  well  to  their  individual 
standing;  not  at  one  another,  but  at  themselves, 
and  to  Christ  the  Head  ;  and  have  their  adorn- 
ing both  outward  and  inward,  such  as  shall 
cast  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  honest 
inquirers  after  truth,  or  before  the  tender  minds 
of  our  beloved  children;  for  if  "their  vine 
shall  become  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Gomorrah,  their  grapes  grapes  of  gall, 
and  their  clusters  bitter,"  wherewithal  shall  we 
answer  for  these  things. 

A  Parent. 


1G0 


THE  FRIEND 


Emancipation  in  Tennessee. — A  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
which  forbids  the  owner  of  any  slave  from 
emancipating  him  or  her  until  he  first  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Circuit  Court  a  fund 
sufficient  for  the  slave's  transportation  to  Li- 
beria, and  support  lor  six  months  after  reach- 
ing there  ;  and  when  this  is  done  by  the  own- 
er, or  by  any  free  negro,  the  Judge  of  the 
Court  must  notify  the  Governor,  by  whom  the 
slave  will  be  immediately  sent  to  some  seaport 
to  be  transported  to  Liberia. 

Love  nothing  above  God,  for  to  love  any- 
thing more  than  Him,  is  the  way  either  never 
to  enjoy,  or  to  be  soon  deprived  of  it,  or  else 
to  find  thyself  deceived  by  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  31,  1852. 


"  Receipts"  next  week. 


We  give  below  a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Blair,  from 
Centre  county,  intended  to  prevent  the  emigra- 
tion of  free  coloured  persons  into  this  State. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  as  we  doubt 
not  in  the  gradual  spread  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, it  will,  when  this  community  can  ad- 
vance a  valid  claim  to  being  Christian,  not 
merely  by  profession,  but  in  practical  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  Christ,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  any  one  occupying  the 
station  of  a  legislator  in  it,  could  have  been 
found  willing  deliberately  to  propose  the  en- 
actment of  a  law,  the  operation  of  which 
must  inevitably  deprive  his  unoffending  and 
helpless  fellow  beings,  of  some  of  the  dearest 
of  the  few  rights  which  cruelty  and  avarice 
have  spared  to  them;  and  to  inflict  on  them 
aggravated  evils,  as  penalties  for  the  colour  of 
the  skin  with  which  it  has  pleased  their  Maker 
to  invest  them.  So  plainly  has  the  Divine 
Author  of  Christianity  stamped  upon  it  the 
essential  character  of  love  and  universal  benev- 
olence, and  so  inseparably  are  these  virtues 
connected  with  all  the  relative  duties  of  man, 
as  enjoined  for  fulfilling  the  moral  law,  that 
we  may  unhesitatingly  decide,  such  a  prohi- 
bition as  that  proposed,  or  anything  savouring 
of  its  spirit,  however  covered  by  a  profession 
of  protecting  or  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
community,  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of,  and  op- 
posed to,  the  expanded  and  enlightened  spirit  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  which  always  prompts 
to  actions  of  kindness  and  justice  towards  all 
men. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  every  community 
has  the  right  lo  enact  such  measures  as  will 
subserve  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  legislature  is  clothed  by  them 
with  the  needful  power  ;  but  it  is  a  most  short- 
sighted, or  indeed  a  blind  policy,  which  would 
attempt  to  effect  this  only  legitimate  object  of 
legislation,  by  violating  the  plain  principles  of 
the  Gospel  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 


ment;  which  in  proportion  as  their  authority 
is  held  paramount  and  respected,  must  un- 
avoidably secure  the  interests  and  rights  of 
every  one,  let  his  station  in  society  be  what  it 
may. 

But  in  the  competition  for  political  supre- 
macy, and  in  the  servile  imitation  of  political 
partizans,  the  requisitions  of  this  higher  law 
are  either  altogether  overlooked,  or  unhesita- 
tingly set  at  nought  and  derided,  as  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  statesmen.  While  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
claiming  to  be  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 
man,  these  boasted  patriots  nevertheless  un- 
blush ingly  repudiate  the  idea  of  submitting 
their  schemes  to  the  test  of  Christian  morality, 
and  openly  disregard  and  trample  on  the  lib- 
erties of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  who 
are  equally  entitled  to  their  enjoyment  as 
themselves.  Both  these  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies conclusively  show,  that  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  source,  but  what  is  radi- 
cally vicious  and  corrupt.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  almost  everything  relating  to  the 
rights  of  the  coloured  people,  when  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  arrogant  claims,  or  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  the  whites.  Even  many  who 
upon  most  other  subjects,  appear  capable  and 
willing  lo  estimate  the  obligations  of  Christian 
principles,  when  they  come  to  speak  or  to  act 
upon  matters  deeply  affecting  this  oppressed 
and  defenceless  people,  seem  at  once  to  have 
their  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  distorted 
or  obscured,  and  reject  the  obligation  to  act 
towards  them  according  to  the  injunction  of 
the  Saviour,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them." 

There  has  evidently  been  a  determination 
for  some  years  on  the  part  of  slaveholders, 
to  increase  in  their  demands  on  the  free  Slates, 
and  lo  endeavour  by  threats  and  intimidation 
to  extort  from  them  such  concessions  as  will 
enable  ihem  lo  preserve  their  unrighteous  sys- 
tem, and  to  retain  in  their  grasp  the  power 
they  have  so  long  exercised  in  the  Govern- 
ment; and  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  boasts 
on  the  part  of  what  are  called  the  free  Stales, 
of  their  altachment  to  liberty,  and  their  desire 
to  see  it  enjoyed  by  all  mankind,  many  of 
ihem,  on  different  occasions,  have  msnifested 
a  strong  disposition  to  succumb  lo  the  tyranny 
which  menaces  them,  and  led  on  by  politicians 
anxious  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  South, 
are  making  one  retrograde  movement  after 
another,  unlii  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
scramble  for  popularity  and  preferment,  the 
rights  of  the  poor  blacks,  as  restored  and 
guaranteed  to  them  by  our  forefathers,  will  be 
entirely  sacrificed. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  proposed  law  for 
prohibiting  the  emigration  of  negroes  and  mil- 
lattoes  into  our  State,  uncalled  for  as  it  is,  as 
a  movement  of  this  character,  and  one  which 
while  directly  opposed  to  justice  and  humanity, 
would,  if  carried  into  effect,  necessarily  greatly 
prejudice  the  true  inlerests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. We  cannot  believe  that  the  project 
will  be  sanctioned  by  our  legislature ;  but  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  desirous 
to  preserve  the  statute-book  of  Pennsylvania 
from  so  great  disgrace  as  threatens  it,  lo  exert 


themselves  to  obtain  a  decided  expression  o 
the  citizens  against  ihe  act,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  ground  for  the  members  at  Harrisburg, 
lo  suppose  that  the  community  is  indifferent 
or  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  movement. 

A  remonstrance  against  the  passage  of  the 
law  has  been  prepared,  which  will  be  supplied 
to  any  one  who  will  interest  himself  in  procur- 
ing signatures,  on  application  at  Friends'  book- 
store, at  No.  84  Mulberry  street.  We  hope 
that  Friends  generally  will  take  pains  to  cir^ 
culale  them,  and  when  signed,  have  them  for- 
warded to  suitable  members  of  the  legislature. 

"An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Emigration  of  Ne- 
groes and  Mulaltoes  into  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  negro  or 
mulatto  to  come  into  or  settle  in  this  Common- 
wealth ;  and  any  negro  or  negroes,  mulatto  or 
mulattoes  so  coming,  immigrating  or  moving 
into  ibis  Slate,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
therein,  shall  be  liable  to  an  imprisonment  of 
not  less  than  two  or  more  than  nine  months, 
upon  conviction  thereof. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  any  person  or  persons  em- 
ploying or  otherwise  encouraging  any  such 
negro  or  mulatto  lo  emigrate  inlo,  settle,  or 
remain  within  the  bounds  of  this  Common, 
wealth,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
lhan  fifty  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
to  be  recovered  as  other  fines  of  like  amount 
are  recoverable. 

"  Sec.  '3.  That  such  fine  or  fines  so  recov- 
ered  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
proper  counly,  until  demanded  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  the  township  to  which  ihe 
offence  or  offences  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
sections  of  ibis  act  shall  have  been  committed, 
who  shall  apply  it  to  the  use  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  in  their  charge. 

"Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  the  different  townships, 
wards  or  boroughs  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
make  information  and  prosecute  to  conviction 
all  persons  violating  the  second  and  third  sec- 
tions of  this  act ;  and  any  overseer  of  the  poor 
who  shall  knowingly  neglect  or  refuse  so  to 
make  information  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable 
to  ihe  fine  imposed  by  the  second  section  of 
ihis  act." 


Died,  at  their  residence,  in  Haverford,  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  21st  inst.,  Sarah  Garrigues,  aged  84  years; 
and  on  Sixth-day,  the  23rd  inst.,  her  husband,  Samuel 
Garrigues,  aged  nearly  80 ;  both  of  them  for  many 
years  useful  and  beloved  members  and  overseers  of 
Radnor  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  long  and  faithfully 
laboured  in  the  support  of  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  the  religious  Society  to  which  they 
were  firmly  attached,  they  are  now  as  a  shock  of  corn 
cometh  in  in  its  season,  we  humbly  trust,  through  re- 
deeming love  and  mercy,  gathered  into  the  garner  of 
eternal  rest  and  peace. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

AMERICAN  RUINS. 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

"Two  or  three  hundred  yards  down  the 
canon,  we  met  another  old  pueblo  in  ruins, 
called  Pueblo  Bonilo.  This  pueblo,  though 
not  so  beautiful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  de- 
tails of  its  masonry  as  Pueblo  Pintado,  is  yet 
superior  10  it  in  point  of  preservation.  The 
circuit  of  its  walls  is  about  thirteen  hundred 
feet.  Its  present  elevation  shows  that  it  has 
had  at  least  four  stories  of  apartments.  The 
number  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  at  pre- 
sent discernible  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.  In  this  enumeration,  however,  are  not 
included  the  apartments  which  are  not  distin- 
guishable in  the  east  portion  of  the  pueblo, 
and  which  would  probably  swell  the  number 
to  about  two  hundred.  There,  then,  having 
been  at  least  four  stories  of  rooms,  and  sup- 
posing the  horizontal  depth  of  the  edifice  to 
have  been  uniform  from  bottom  to  top,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  of  a  retreating  terrace  form 
on  the  court  side,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  original  number  of  rooms  was 
as  many  as  eight  hundred.  But,  as  the  latter 
supposition  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  is 
probably  the  most  tenable,  there  must  be  a 
reduction  from  this  number  of  one  range  of 
rooms  for  every  story  after  the  first;  and  this 
would  lessen  the  number  to  six  hundred  and 
forty-one.  The  number  of  estvffas  is  four — 
the  largest  being  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  show- 
ing  two  stories  in  height,  and  having  a  present 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  All  these  estvffas  are, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  others  I  have  seen,  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  and  nicely  walled  up  with 
thin  tabular  stone.  Among  the  ruins  are 
several  rooms  in  a  very  good  state  of  preser- 
vation— one  of  them  (near  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  north  range)  being  walled  up  with 
alternate  beds  of  large  and  small  stones,  the 
regularity  of  the  combination  producing  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is 
also  more  tasteful  than  any  we  have  seen — 
the  transverse  beams  being  smaller  and  more 
numerous,  and  the  longitudinal  pieces  which 
rest  upon  them  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  beautifully  regular.  These  latter  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  barked  willow. 
The  room  hns  a  doorway  at  each  end  and  one 
ut  the  side,  each  of  them  leading  into  adjacent 
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apartments.  The  light  is  let  in  by  a  window, 
two  feet  by  eight  inches,  on  the  nonh  side." 

"  Two  miles  further  down  the  canon,  but  on 
its  left  or  south  bank,  we  came  to  another  pue- 
blo in  ruins,  called  by  the  guide  Pueblo  de 
Pcnasca  Blanca,  the  circuit  of  which  I  ascer- 
tained lo  be,  approximately,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet.  This  is  the  largest  pue- 
blo in  plan  we  have  seen,  and  differs  from 
others  in  the  arrangement  of  I  he  stones  com- 
posing its  walls.  The  walls  of  the  other 
pueblos  were  all  of  one  uniform  character  in 
the  several  beds  composing  it ;  but  in  this 
there  is  a  regular  alternation  of  large  and 
small  stones,  the  effect  of  which  is  both  unique 
and  beautiful.  The  largest  stones,  which  are 
about  one  foot  in  length,  and  one  half  a  fool 
in  thickness,  form  but  a  single  bed,  and  then, 
alternating  with  these,  are  three  or  four  beds 
of  very  small  stones,  each  about  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  general  plan  of  the  structure 
also  differs  from  the  others  in  approximating 
the  form  of  the  circle.  The  number  of  rooms 
at  present  discoverable  upon  the  first  floor  is 
one  hundred  and  twelve;  and  the^  existing 
walls  show  that  there  have  been  at  least  three 
stories  of  apartments.  The  number  of  circu- 
lar estuffas  we  counted  was  seven. 

"  The  question  now  arises,  as  we  have  seen 
all  the  ruins  in  this  quarter,  What  was  the 
form  of  these  buildings? — I  mean  as  regards 
the  continuity  or  non-continuity  of  its  front 
and  its  rear  walls.  Were  these  walls  one 
plain  surface  from  bottom  to  top,  as  in  the 
United  Slates,  or  were  they  interrupted  each 
story  by  a  terrace,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
modern  pueblo  buildings  in  New  Mexico? 

"  The  front  or  exterior  walls  were  evidently 
one  plain  surface  from  bottom  to  top;  because, 
whenever  we  found  them  in  their  integrity, 
which  we  did  for  as  many  as  four  stories  in 
height,  we  always  noticed  them  to  be  uninter- 
ruptedly plain. 

"  The  rear  walls,  however,  were,  in  no  in- 
stance that  I  recollect  of,  found  to  extend 
higher  than  the  commencement  of  the  second 
story  ;  and  the  partition  walls  were,  if  my  me- 
mory is  not  at  fault,  correspondingly  step-like 
in  their  respective  altitudes.  The  idea,  then, 
at  once  unfolds  itself,  that  in  elevation  the 
inner  wall  must  have  been  a  series  of  retreat- 
ing surfaces,  or,  what  would  make  this  neces- 
sary, each  story  on  the  inner  or  court  side 
must  have  be'en  terraced.  This  idea  also  ga- 
thers strength  from  the  fact  that  we  saw  no 
indications  of  any  internal  mode  of  ascent 
from  story  to  story,  and  therefore  that  some 
exterior  mode  must  have  been  resorted  to — 
such  as,  probably,  ladders,  which  the  terrace 
form  of  the  several  stories  would  make  very 
convenient.  Again,  the  terrace  form  of  the  sto- 
ries would  best  conduce  to  light  and  ventila- 
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tion  for  the  interior  ranges  of  apartment.  The 
idea,  then,  which  Mr.  R.  H.  Kern  was  the 
first  to  suggest — that  these  pueblos  were  ter- 
raced on  their  inner  or  court  side — is  not  with- 
out strong  grounds  of  probability." 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  no  single  in- 
stance did  we  find  in  these  ruins  either  a 
chimney  or  a  fire-place,  unless,  indeed,  the 
recesses  described  as  existing  in  some  of 
the  rooms  were  used  as  fire-places,  which 
their  slight  height,  as  well  as  deprivation 
of  chimney  flues,  would  scarcely  author- 
ize. Neither  were  there  any  indications  of 
the  use  of  iron  about  the  premises. 

"  In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  several 
structures  in  respect  to  the  four  true  cardinal 
points  of  the  heavens,  it  deviated  in  every  in- 
stance more  or  less  from  them  ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance was  the  variation  from  the  magnetic  car- 
dinal points  more  than  five  degrees,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Pueblo  Una  Vida,  where  it 
was  as  great  as  fifteen  degrees  east.  The 
magnetic  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true 
pole  being,  at  these  localities,  about  thirteen 
and  a  half  degrees  east,  the  deviation  from  the 
four  true  cardinal  points,  in  the  case  of  the 
Pueblo  Una  Vida,  would  then  be  as  much  as 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  degrees.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  all  the  other  pueblos,  it  was  but  a 
very  few  degrees. 

"  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  remains, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  learn  conclusive  in 
relation  to  it.  Hosta,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent Pueblo  Indians  I  have  seen,  says,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  that  they  were  built  by 
Montezuma  and  his  people,  when  on  their 
way  from  the  north  to  the  re«ion  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  ro  Old  Mexico.  Sandoval,  a  very 
intelligent  Navajo  chief,  always  says  they 
were  built  by  Montezuma,  but  further  states 
that  the  Navajos  and  all  the  other  Indians 
were  once  but  one  people,  and  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Silver  mountain;  that  this 
mountain  is  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Chaco  ruins;  that  the  Pueblo  Indians 
separated  from  them,  (the  Navajos,)  and  built 
towns  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries, 
but  that  '  their  house  continues  to  be  the  hut 
made  of  bushes.'  Nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  this  have  I  been  able  to  get  from  either 
Indians  or  Mexicans. 

"  On  Colton's  map  of  North  America,  how- 
ever,  I  notice  that  Humboldt  is  made  to  locate 
the  residence  of  the  Aztecs,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, between  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-sev- 
enth parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  ninth  and  one  hundred  and  twelfth 
meridians  of  west  longitude;  but  upon  what 
ground  the  great  explorer  has  based  this  hy- 
pothesis, I  know  not,  for  I  have  not  his  woiks 
at  hand  to  consult.  This  thing,  however,  is 
certain  :  the  ruins  I  have  described  were  found 
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upon  ihe  Rio  Chaco  ;  lliey  are  evidently,  from  j 
the  similarity  of  iheir  si  vie  and  mode  of  con- 
struction, of  a  common  origin  ;  they  discover 
in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
as  well  as  in  the  grandeur  of  their  design  and 
superiority  of  I  heir  workmanship,  a  condition 
of  architectural  excellence  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Indians  or  New  Mexicans  of  the  present 
day  to  exhibit  ;  and  they  are  all  situated  be- 
tween the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  par- 
allels of  north  latitude,  and  near  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  degree  of  west  longitude.  It 
is,  then,  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  are 
the  identical  ruins  to  which  Humboldt  has 
refer  red. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  '  It  is  true  these  re- 
mains discover  a  race  of  men  superior  to  the 
natives  of  New  Mexico  of  the  present  day; 
hut  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  very  high 
stage  of  civiliz ition  to  which  the  Aztecs  are 
said  by  historians  to  have  attained  in  Ana- 
huac?  Where  are  the  evidences  of  a  mecha- 
nical knowledge  equal  to  that  which  must 
have  been  exercised  in  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Xochicalco,  the  palaces  of  Tezcot- 
zinco,  and  the  colossal  calendar  stone  in  the 
capital.'  But,  waiving  the  question  whether 
these  remains  are  not  of  Toltec,  rather  than 
of  Aztec  origin,  or  of  an  origin  yet  more  re- 
mote, is  it  at  all  an  impossible  thing  that  a 
people  who  could  show  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
which  the  ruins  of  Chaco  attest  could  also, 
sell-instructed,  by  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, or  within  the  space  of  three  centuries, 
(the  interval  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,.)  have  made  such  advances  in  the 
mechanic  arts  as  to  be  equal  to  the  work  in 
question  ?  And  still  further,  is  it  not  very 
likely  that,  as  history  bases  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts  among  the  Aztecs  of  Anahuac 
more  upon  the  superior  attainments  of  their 
predecessors,  the  Toltecs,  and  their  contempo- 
raries, the  Tezeucans,  than  upon  their  own 
spontaneous,  self-instructed  efforts — is  it  not 
very  likely,  I  sav,  that,  under  such  favourable 
auspices,  the  Aztecs  could  have  attained  to 
the  degree  of  proficiency  ascribed  to  them  ? 
The  foregoing  facts  and  reflections,  it  is  true, 
do  not  with  certainty an  Aztec  origin  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Chaco;  but  they  go  to  show 
that,  as  far  as  is  known,  there  is  nothing  to 
invalidate  the  hypothesis,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  great  deal  to  make  it  probable." 

We  will  close  these  extracts  by  the  inser- 
tion of  "  Assistant  Surgeon  Hammond's  de- 
scription of  a  room  found  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Pueblo  Bonito." 

"CaSon  de  Chai,  Upper  California. 

«« September  7,  1849. 

"  Sir, —  At  your  request,  I  send  you  a  de- 
scription of  a  room  that  I  saw,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Collins,  of  Santa  Fe.  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Pueblo  Bonito,  in  the  Canon  of  Chaco,  on 
the  28th  ult. 

"  It  was  in  the  second  of  three  ranges  of 
rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  ruins.  The 
door  opened  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  towards 
the  interior  of  the  building;  it  had  never  been 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  was 
filled  two-thirds  with  rubbi-h.  The  lintels 
were  of  natural  sticks  of  wood,  one  and  a  half 
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[  lo  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  deprived 
of  the  hark,  and  placed  at  distances  of  two  or 
three  inches  apart ;  yet  their  ends  wore  attach- 
ed to  each  other  by  withes  of  oak  with  its 
hark  well  preserved.  The  room  was  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  twelve  feel  in 
length,  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  walls,  as  they 
stood  at  the  time  of  observation,  seven  (eel 
high.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  and  the  surface 
irregular.  The  walls  were  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  plastered  within  with  a  layer  of 
red  mud  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
latter  having  fallen  off  in  places  showed  the 
material  of  the  wall  lo  be  sandstone.  The 
stone  was  ground  into  pieces  the  size  of  our 
ordinary  bricks,  the  angles  not  as  perfectly 
formed,  though  nearly  so,  and  put  up  in  break- 
joints,  having  intervals  between  them,  on  every 
side,  of  about  two  inches.  The  intervals  were 
filled  with  laminae  of  a  dense  sandstone,  about 
three  lines  in  thickness,  driven  firmly  in,  and 
broken  off  even  with  the  general  plane  of  the 
wall — the  whole  resembling  mosaic  work. 
Niches,  varying  in  size  from  two  inches  to 
two  feet  and  a  hall'  square,  and  two  inches  to 
one  and  a  half  feet  in  horizontal  depth,  were 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  walls,  at  vari- 
ous heights  above  the  floor.  Near  the  place 
of  the  ceiling,  the  walls  were  penetrated  hori- 
zontally by  eight  cylindrical  beams,  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter  ;  their  ends  were  on 
a  line  with  the  interior  planes  of  the  walls 
they  penetrated,  and  the  surfaces  of  them  per- 
pendicular lo  the  length  of  the  beam.  They 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  sawed  off" 
originally,  except  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  the  saw  left  on  them  ;  time  had  slightly  dis- 
integrated the  surfaces,  rounding  the  edges 
somewhat  here  and  there.  Supporting  ihe 
floor  above  were,  six  cylindrical  beams,  about 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  passing  transversely 
of  the  room,  and  at  distances  of  less  than  two 
feet  apart — the  branches  of  the  trees  having 
been  hewn  off  by  means  of  a  blunt-edged  in- 
strument. Above,  and  resting  on  these,  run- 
ning longitudinally  with  the  room,  were  poles 
of  various  lengths,  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, irregularly  straight,  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  covering  all  ihe  top  of  the 
room,  bound  together  at  irregular  and  various 
distances,  generally  at  their  ends,  by  slips 
apparently  of  palm-leaf  or  marques,  and  the 
same  material  converted  into  cords  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  two 
strands,  hung  from  ihe  poles  at  several  points. 
Above,  and  resting  upon  the  poles,  closing  all 
above,  passing  transversely  of  the  room,  were 
planks  about  seven  inches  wide  and  three- 
iburihs  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  width 
of  the  plank  was  uniform,  and  so  was  the 
thickness.  They  were  in  contact,  or  nearly 
so,  admitting  but  little  more  than  the  passage 
of  a  knife  blade  between  them,  by  the  edges, 
through  the  whole  of  their  lengths.  They 
were  not  jointed  ;  all  their  surfaces  were  level, 
and  as  smooth  as  if  planed,  excepting  the 
ends;  the  angles  as  regular  and  perfect  as 
could  be  retained  by  such  vegetable  matter. 
They  are  probably  of  pine  or  cedar,  exposed 
lo  the  atmosphere  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  is 
probable  these  have  been.  The  ends  of  the 
plank,  several  of  which  were  in  View,  termi- 


nated in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  length  ol 
the  plank,  and  the  plank  appears  to  have  been 
severed  by  a  blunt  instrument.    The  planksi 
—  1  examined  ihem  minutely  by  the  eye  and 
the  touch,  lor  ihe  marks  of  ihe  saw  and  other 
instruments  —  were  smooth,  and  coloured  brown  i| 
by  time  or  by  smoke.    Beyond  the  plank  no- 
thing was  distinguishable  from  within.  The 
room  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  cedar.  I 
Externally,  upon  the  top,  was  a  heap  of  stone 
and  mud,  ruins  lhal  have  fallen  from  above, 
immovable  by  the  instruments  that  we  had 
along. 

"  The  beams  were  probably  severed  by  con-  1 
tusions  from  a  dull  instrument,  and  their  sur-;j 
faces  ground  plain  and  smooth  by  a  slab  of 
rock  ;  and  ihe  plank,  split  or  hewn  fiom  the  i] 
trees,  were,  no  doubt,  rendered  smooth  by  the  i| 
same  means. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Hammond, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army." 

"  First  Lieut.  J.  H.  Simpson, 

"  Corps  Topographical  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army." 


Repentance. — Generally  speaking,  it  is  to'i 
be  feared  we  do  not  dread  sin,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  it  ;  and  yet  till  we  hate  sin,  as  such, 
arid  feel  our  misery  under  it,  it  is  in  vain  to  j 
talk  of  repentance. —  Thomas  Adams. 

Bichard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  Mary  Watson. 
Ballitore,  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1785. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

I  was  just  setting  about  making  some  reply h 
to  thy  last  kind  acceptable  letter,  when  I  was 
interrupted  and  put  ii  off.    I  am  now  sealed 
again  for  that  purpose,  not  having  any  store 
of  materials  thai  I  know  of,  but  desiious  to !• 
keep  alive  in  this  manner  ihe  communication! 
between  us.    Tranquillity  and  a  fit  disposition 
of  mind  to  converse  wiih  our  friends,  are  not 
always  ours  ;  there  is  a  time  and  a  season  for 
everything,  and  it  behoves  us  diligently  lot] 
watch  the  motions  of  life  in  our  own  minds, 
lhat  we  may  not  let  slip  ihe  opportunities  off- 
receiving  or  giving  what  may  be  brought  to i 
our  hand  for  the  purpose.    The  watchful,! 
succinct  servant,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  in t 
his  Master's  favour,  being  ready  at  a  call,1 
being  always  prepared,  he  is  most  frequently 
employed,  and  so  has  most  frequent  access  to 
the  Master's  presence  ;  indeed,  whatever  tends 
lo  increase  and  renew  our  intercourse  and  ac-  j 
quaintance  with  ihe  Source  of  all  good,  is 
sedulously  to  be  cultivated  by  us;  yet  all  the 
while,  it  is  most  certain  that  even  ihe  devoted 
and  dedicated,  even  the  willing  and  obedient,  j 
have  great  need  and  daily  need,  with  an  holy 
importunily  to  ask  for  wisdom,  that  they  may 
know  how  lo  behave  themselves  in  ihe  church 
of  Christ  and  in  the  world,  bringing  forth  such 
I'ruils  as  that  by  them,  the  great  Lord  is  glori-  j 
fied,  the  just  Witness  in  the  consciences  of  all  j 
is  answered,  and  their  own  peace  eslablished. 
Need  I  say,  I  wish  this  may  be  the  happy  ex-  i 
perience  of  my  beloved  friend,  as  well  as  my- 
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?lf  ?  Thai  so  having  in  meekness  and  sim- 
licity  walked  exemplarily  through  life,  and 
}cn  enabled  to  do  our  day's  work  faithfully 
id  honestly,  in  the  pure  fear,  we  may 
^cording  to  our  several  measures,  he  accept- 
i  at  the  close  of  all,  and  enter  into  that  unin- 
rrupted,  unpolluted  rest  which  remaineth  for 
le  people  of  God. 

R.  S. 

To  Elizabeth  Pxm. 

Ballitore,  2nd  of  First  mo,  1786. 
y  dear  Friend, — 

May  our  dispositions  and  inclinations  be 
dified  and  sanctified,  that  whatever  we  do, 
may  be  under  the  Divine  blessing,  and  under 
e  sanction  of  Divine  approbation  ;  may  our 
leaking,  and  our  writing,  be  locked  and  un- 
cked  by  the  master  key  of  the  Spirit,  which 
>ens  and  shuts  in  pure  and  perfect  wisdom, 
find  myself  often  in  the  company  of  friends 
hotn  I  esteem  and  love,  and  yet  I  do  not  find 
uch  additional  satisfaction  or  edification  ac- 
ue  to  my  mind  from  their  society,  it  is  not 
isy  at  public  times  to  select  individuals,  con- 
■rsation  is  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes 
kes  a  turn  neither  pleasing  nor  profitable ; 
t  us  as  much  as  we  can,  be  feelingly  culti- 
iting  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
ivine  Spring,  then,  if  in  diligently  searching 
r  it  we  meet  with  some  little  streams  by  the 
ay,  which  have  issued  therefrom,  perhaps 
(looked  for  and  unexpected,  they  will  be 
msolatory  and  refreshing.  If  we  extract 
ly  solid  comfort  and  true  gratification  from 
e  society  of  any  creature,  it  must  be  by  the 
ljunction  of  the  Creator ;  a  thousand  ciphers, 
ithout  the  addition  of  that  one,  are  of  no 
lue. 

R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Historical  Notes,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

On  the  12ih  of  Sixth  month  (August),  1694, 
;nn  sailed  for  England,  where  he  arrived  the 
h  of  October,  (Eighth  month,  old  style.) 
On  the  6ih  of  Twelfth  month  (February) 
llowing,  King  Charles  II.  died,  and  was 
cceeded  by  his  brother  James,  Duke  of 
jrk. 

The  year  previous,  (during  William  Penn's 
sence,)  Lord  Baltimore's  agent  had  peiition- 
king  Charles  II.  relative  to  William  Penn's 
ant  for  Pennsylvania,  and  also  concerning 
3  territories  ;  which  petition  was  referred  to 
b  Committee  on  Trade  and  Plantations, 
lis  committee  after  many  and  tedious  attend- 
ees, and  divers  hearings  of  both  parties, 
ide  their  report  to  King  James,  who  in  1685, 
I  an  order  of  Council,  determined  the  affair 
tween  them,  by  dividing  the  contested  tract 
land  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
lys,  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen  to 
^  south  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
Ivania,  into  t«o  nearly  equal  parts;  of 
liah  the  p:irt  on  Delaware  Bay  was  assi"ned 
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the  king,  and  that  on  the  Chesapeake  to 
rd  Baltimore. 

This  division  was  ordered  to  be  immedi- 


ately carried  out,  but  it  was  not  executed,  as 
Lord  Baltimore  twice  petitioned  Queen  Anne 
for  a  further  hearing.  This  was  finally  grant- 
ed, and  the  decision  of  James  in  1685,  was 
fully  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  queen. 

Although  the  Duke  of  York  had  fully  trans- 
ferred all  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  the 
territories  to  William  Penn,  yet  this  transfer 
was  never  legally  and  fully  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, which  no  doubt  stimulated  Lord  Balti- 
more to  contest  Penn's  title.  And  it  does  not 
appear  that  James  ever  gave  William  Penn  a 
reconveyance  for  that  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  he  restored  to  the  Crown.  His  inten- 
tion might  have  been  to  relieve  William  Penn 
from  further  litigation  with  Lord  Baltimore  on 
i hat  point;  be  that  as  it  may,  King  James  cer- 
tainly entertained  both  strong  attachment  and 
high  regard  for  his  ward;  but  the  dispute  re- 
specting the  boundary  was  never  terminated 
until  1762,  when  the  boundaries  were  fixed 
and  established  as  they  now  stand. 

William  Penn  certainly  held  the  territories 
more  by  possession  than  title;  yet  his  right  so 
often  contested  by  Baltimore,  was  not  only 
allowed  of,  but  also  approved  by  three  succes- 
sive sovereigns,  though  he  could  never  succeed 
in  getting  his  titles  formally  completed. 

In  16»8,  John  Blackwell  was  commissioned 
first  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereunto  attached. 
He  met  the  Assembly  the  next  year.  But  for 
some  reason,  public  affairs  were  not  managed 
in  harmony  and  to  satisfaction  ;  misunder- 
standing and  dissension  arose  between  him 
and  some  of  the  Council.  Little  good  appears 
to  have  been  effected  during  his  short  admin- 
istration, as  he  returned  to  England  about  the 
close  of  that  year ;  and  the  Government  again 
devolved  on  the  Council  as  before. 

The  next  year  (1690)  serious  difficulties 
arose  in  the  Provincial  Council,  founded  partly 
in  former  jealousies  and  difference  in  senti- 
ment between  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
vince and  territories  in  a  legislative  capacity, 
relative  to  the  separate  interest  of  each,  and 
the  expenses  of  Government.  These  difficul- 
ties tended  to  increase  alienation  of  feeling, 
and  finally  produced  a  rupture  between  them. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  territorial  mem- 
bers plainly  foresaw  that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  the  extensive  province  must 
soon,  so  vastly  outnumber  that  of  the  territo- 
lics,  that  their  equilibrium  of  power  in  council 
would  be  at  an  end.  Hence,  they  were  pre- 
pared for  disunion. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  a  Welsh  friend  and  minis- 
ter, the  first  President  of  said  Council,  was 
continued  at  Blackwell's  departure,  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  sau'sfactory  to  a  portion 
of  the  council  of  the  territories.  Six  of  that 
number  met  in  the  council-room  the  21st  of 
Ninth  month  (November),  1690,  and  presum- 
ed to  act  as  a  council ;  they  commissioned 
provincial  judges,  &c,  left  Philadelphia,  and 
returned  to  the  territories.  On  the  26ih  of 
the  same  monih,  their  acts  were  declared  null 
and  void,  by  the  President,  Thomas  Lloyd, 
and  nine  other  members  ihen  present.  Six- 
teen members  constituted  that  Council,  includ- 
ing the  President,  and  fifty-four  the  Assembly. 

Disagreement  and  new  difficulties  increas- 


ing in  the  Provincial  Council  of  1691,  relative 
to  their  mode  of  being  governed,  whether  by  a 
Council  or  a  Deputy  Governor,  the  latter  ap- 
pearing to  be  preferred  by  the  province ;  seven 
members  from  the  territories  drew  up  and 
signed  a  formal  protest  or  declaration,  directed 
to  the  members  of  Council  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  dated  Philadelphia,  1st  of  Sec- 
ond month  (April),  1691,  and  immediately 
withdrew  to  New  Castle,  to  hold  a  Council  of 
Government  for  the  territories  until  the  mind 
of  the  Proprietary  could  be  ascertained. 

This  division  of  the  legislative  body  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pro- 
prietary ;  yet  as  the  Province  preferred  a  De- 
puty Governor,  and  Thomas  Lloyd  being 
chosen  to  ihe  office,  the  Proprietary  commis- 
sioned him  accordingly.  Over  the  lower 
counties  he  appointed  William  Markham  (his 
cousin),  who  had  withdrawn  with  the  protest- 
ing members  of  council  in  their  abrupt  sepa- 
ration. 

The  Province  and  Territories  continued  in 
this  condition  about  two  years,  or  until  Benja- 
min Fletcher,  who  was  quite  a  military  man, 
and  Governor  of  New  York,  was  constituted 
and  appointed  by  order  of  William  and  Mary, 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  to  be  Capiain- 
General,  and  Governor-in  Chief  in,  and  over 
Pennsylvania  and  county  of  New  Castle,  and 
all  tracts  of  land  depending  thereon,  in  Ame- 
rica. 

By  this  commission  William  Penn  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  authority  in  and  over  the 
same.  But  the  misrepresentations  and  invec- 
tive of  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  long 
withhold  his  just  rights.  These  were  restored 
by  royal  order,  dated  the  20th  of  August, 
1694,  which  stated,  that  the  disorder  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Province  and  Territories  (the 
pretence  for  dispossessing  him)  had  been  occa- 
sioned entirely  by  his  absence. 

Colonel  Fletcher  having  returned  to  New 
York,  and  Thomas  Lloyd  having  deceased, 
William  Penn  commissioned  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam Markham,  Deputy  Governor  over  the 
Province  and  Territories. 

The  three  subsequent  Deputy  Governors, 
Hamilton,  Evans,  and  Gookin,  appear  to  have 
continued  to  preside  over  the  Province  and 
Territories,  wiih  their  separate  and  distinct 
legislative  departments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1699,  William  Penn  and 
family  arrived  in  America. 

The  interest  and  lieelings  of  the  Province 
and  Territories  were  still  at  variance,  and  the 
chatter  not  satisfactory.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  to  have  a  new  charter  of  privileges 
prepared,  which  was  presented  to  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  Province,  in  the  Eighth 
month  (October),  1701,  just  before  William 
Perm's  final  departure  for  England.  This 
charter  allowed  three  years  for  consideration 
and  action,  relative  to  its  reception,  and  a  re- 
newal of  union,  or  an  amicable  and  final  dis- 
solution of  the  Province  and  Territories.  The 
latier  refused  to  join  in  legislation,  and  it  was 
finally  in  1703,  agreed  and  settled  between 
them,  that  they  should  have  separate  and  dis- 
tinct assemblies  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  in  accordance  with  the  liberty  granted 
by  the  new  charier. 
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In  1708,  William  Penh's  pecuniary  a  flairs 
appear  to  have  become  greatly  embarrassed, 
by  his  trusting  too  much  to  unprincipled  and 
mercenary  men  at  home,  and  his  great  gene- 
rosity toward  his  ungrateful  colony  in  America, 
for  the  benefit  of  which,  he  had  in  various 
ways  expended  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  of  his  own  private 
esiate,  for  which  he  received  very  little  remu- 
neration or  gratitude. 

At  length  the  increasing  difficulties  and  dis- 
cussion in  his  Province  and  Territories,  added 
to  the  embarrassed  slate  of  his  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, pressed  so  heavily  upon  him,  that  his 
heretofore  untiring  patience  and  strength  gave 
way,  and  in  1712,  he  entered  into  a  disposi- 
tion of  his  American  colony  to  Queen  Anne  ; 
but  before  any  legal  transfer  was  made,  his 
strong,  active,  and  vigorous  mind  sunk  be- 
neath  its  pressure,  and  became  unable  to  per- 
form public  business,  and  he  was  therefore 
disqualified  to  execute  a  surrender  of  his  gov- 
ernment according  to  agreement. 

His  disease  was  of  an  apoplectic  character. 
In  this  state  of  mental  weakness  he  continued 
until  the  30th  of  Fifth  month  (July),  1718, 
when  his  active  and  laborious  life  was  brought 
to  a  peaceful  close,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age.  His  father  died  the  16th  of  Ninth  month 
(November),  1670.  William  Penn  had  one 
younger  brother,  Richard  Penn,  who  died  in 
1673  ;  and  one  sister,  Margaret,  who  married 
Anthony  Lowther,  Esq. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MORNING. 


Selected. 


Now  that  the  sun  is  gleaming  bright, 

Implore  we,  bending  low, 
That  He,  the  uncreated  Light, 

May  guide  us  as  we  go. 

No  sinful  word,  nor  deed  of  wrong, 
Nor  thoughts  that  idly  rove  ; 

But  simple  truth  be  on  our  tongue, 
And  in  our  hearts  be  love. 

And  while  the  hours  in  order  flow, 

O  Christ,  securely  fence 
Our  gates,  beleaguer'd  by  the  foe  ; 

The  gate  of  every  sense. 

And  grant  that  to  Thine  honour,  Lord, 

Our  daily  toil  may  tend, 
That  we  begin  it  at  Thy  word, 

And  in  Thy  favour  end. 


Selected . 

LET  ME  NOT  FALL  INTO  THE  HANDS 
OF  MAN. 

BY  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

"And  David  said  let  me  now  fall  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord."— 2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 4. 

Man  hath  a  voice  severe, 

His  neighbour's  fault  to  blame, 
A  wakeful  eye,  a  listening  ear, 

To  note  his  brother's  shame. 

He  with  suspicious  glance 

The  curtained  hreast  doth  read, 

Raises  the  accusing  balance  high, 
To  weigh  the  doubtful  deed. 

Oh  Thou,  whose  piercing  eye 

Doth  note  each  secret  path, 
For  mercy  to  Thy  throne  we  fly, 

From  man's  condemning  wrath. 


Thou,  who  dost  dimness  mark 
In  Heaven's  resplendent  way, 

And  folly  in  that  angel  host 
Who  serve  thee  night  and  day. 

How  fearless  should  our  trust 

In  Thy  compassion  be, 
When  from  our  brother  of  the  dust 

We  dare  appeal  to  Thee. 


Selected. 


PRESS  ON. 


BY   FENDEREL  LLEWELYN. 

Soldiers  of  Christ,  still  onward  seek 
Sin's  dreadful  toils  at  once  to  break: 
Press  on,  and  firmly,  though  around 
Relentless  armed  foes  be  found  ; 
Press  on,  in  faith,  life's  slippery  way  : 
Press,  Christian,  on  ;  and  watch  and  pray. 

Oh !  flee  not,  though  so  dark  the  strife, 
Though  now  with  ills  the  path  be  rife — 
Jehovah's  power,  upholding  still 
Who  seek  to  know  and  do  his  will, 
Shall  guide  the  faithful  where  the  blest 
Through  Jesus's  blood  find  peace  and  rest. 


For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  158.) 

The  preservations  experienced  by  William 
Jackson  and  companions  as  narrated  in  our 
last  number,  recall  to  recollection  an  anec- 
dote which  I  have  met  with  in  my  reading.  A 
Friend  being  employed  on  an  outside  scaffold- 
ing near  the  top  of  a  house,  felt  a  sudden  and 
powerful  impression  to  step  into  a  window 
close  by.  He  instantly  obeyed,  and  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  a  team  of  horses  run- 
ning away  with  a  wagon,  brought  part  of  the 
vehicle  against  one  of  the  scaffold  poles  with 
such  force,  as  to  cause  the  whole  scaffolding 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  Had  the  Friend  remain- 
ed on  it,  he  would  doubtless  have  received  a 
severe  injury  if  he  had  escaped  death. 

After  attending  a  few  meetings  on  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island,  and  having  divers  "sea- 
sonable opportunities  in  families,"  William 
Jackson  felt  clear  of  Friends  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  on  Seventh-day,  the  30th  of  Sixth 
month,  set  out  for  New  York,  to  finish  visiting 
families  in  that  city.  In  the  two  meetings 
held  there  on  First-day,  he  found  it  his  place 
to  be  silent.  Second  and  Third-days  were 
spent  in  ihe  family  visit, — Fourth-day  he 
attended  their  week-day  meeting,  and  on  Fifth- 
day  he  went  to  Flushing  to  the  Monthlv  Meet- 
ing. He  says  of  this  meeting,  "  It  held  about 
seven  hours;  there  is  much  business,  and  a 
want  of  members  spirited  to  conduct  it  in  the 
line  of  order, — for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  the  restoration  of  faulty 
members  upon  a  sound  bottom.  There  are 
strivings,  and  I  hope  some  revival, — as  there 
are  some  whose  hearts  are  engaged  for  the 
cause  sake.  I  have  been  renewedly  instruct- 
ed in  travelling,  and  visiting  Friends  and 
meetings.  I  not  only  see  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing careful  in  speaking  in  meetings  of  business 
so  as  not  to  take  up  the  time  unnecessarily, 
thereby  prolonging  the  meeting;  but  [also]  to 
be  careful  not  to  withhold  in  the  proper  time, 
for  that  flattens  the  life,  and  impoverishes  the 


individual.  Often  erring  on  this  hand,  I  note 
it,  under  a  consideration  how  weighty  it  is  to 
act  or  move  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
which  [acting],  it  is  clear  to  me  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  spring  as  Gospel  ministry. 
It  is  not  the  most  refined  parts  of  man,  that 
can  work  the  righteousness  of  God." 

Returning  to  the  city  of  New  York,  William 
Jackson  resumed  his  family  visits  and  attend- 
ed the  meetings  as  ihey  came  in  course,  in 
some  of  which  he  had  service.  On  Sixth-day, 
the  13th  of  Seventh  month,  he  says  he  attend- 
ed "  the  burial  of  Isaac  Martin,  an  exemplary, 
steady  Friend,  a  gifted  minister,  approved  by 
Friends,  and  esteemed  and  beloved,  also  much 
respected  by  others.  He  will  be  much  missed 
by  Friends  here."  After  attending  the  two 
meetings  on  First-day,  the  15th,  and  the  meet- 
ing on  the  following  Fourth-day,  he  remarks, 
"  These  meetings  were  the  most  relieving  to 
my  mind  of  any  I  had  been  at, — being  more 
opened  [in  them],  and  enlarged  in  the  Word 
of  Life,  and  strengthened  by  his  power,  which 
is  the  alone  support  of  his  people,  and  the 
best  evidence  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  I  felt 
pretty  clear,  yet  not  having  an  opportunity  to 
leave  the  city,  I  staid  over  the  First-day  meet- 
ings, in  both  of  which  I  had  public  service; 
yet  I  apprehended  the  greatest  was  in  setting 
an  example  of  silence, — for  there  is  that  which 
loves  to  hear  words  and  feed  thereon,  more 
than  to  labour  for  the  bread  of  eternal  life." 

Passing  over  to  Long  Island  again,  he  at- 
tended about  the  close  of  the  Seventh  month, 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Westbury.    At  the 
close  of  the  adjournment  of  that  meeting,  held 
on  Seventh-day,  the  28th,  he  was  taken  quite 
sick.    He  says,  "  Yet  I  got  to  meeting  on 
First-day,  and  the  Lord  favoured  us  with  a 
strengthening  opportunity  together,  wherein1 
some  were  united  in  the  one  Spirit,  and  the; 
bond  of  everlasting  peace.    To  Him  be  the r 
praise!"    He  was  now  ready  to  leave  the; 
island,  and  intended  to  attend  the  Quarterly! 
Meetings  at  Puichase,  he  with  about  fourteen 
other  Friends  went  to  the  ferry  to  obtain  ai 
passage  to  the  main  land.    The  regular  boat 
was  sunk,  and  after  waiting  on  the  Third-day,, 
the  31st,  until  noon,  two  men  with  a  small.., 
boat  came,  and  managed  during  the  afternoon 
to  carry  eight  of  the  company  over  with  their 
horses.    On  Fourth-day,  the  large  boat  came, 
and  William  with  the  rest  of  those  intending! 
for  the  Quarterly  Meeting    crossed  safely. 
Riding  on  towards  the  North,  they  reached  the 
widow  Quimby's  at  Westchester,  the  next  day, 
and  found  that  the  Friends  who  had  crossed 
the  day  before  them  were  gone  to  the  meeting 
held  near.     When  meeting  was  over,  lh(j 
Friends  in  company  travelled  on  to  the  resi 
dence  of  James  Molt.    The  country  through 
which  they  passed  was  infested  with  robbers 
for  the  armies  were  not  far  off,  and  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  an  armed  host  in  lime  of  war 
is  always  marked  by  desolation  and  outrage 
Yet  up  to  the  period  of  their  arrival  at  Jamei 
Mott's,  near  Purchase,  they  had  met  with  w 
interruption  or  molestation.    Early  in  tha 
night,  William  says,  "  I  was  awaked  in  a  sur 
prise,  having  dreamed  of  meeting  disagreeabl 
occurrences.    I  was  exceedingly  exercised  i 
spirit,  under  a  sense  of  something  before  u: 
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I  laboured  for  calmness  and  resignation,  but 
slept  no  more  that  night.  I  was  so  given  up, 
that  I  requested  only  to  be  preserved  from 
sudden  death.  Oh  !  I  have  seen  something  of 
the  value  of  being  wholly  resigned,  for  then, 
as  it  was  with  Abraham,  when  required  to 
offer  his  only  son,  how  little  a  matter  sufficeth. 
He  who  was  Abraham's  God,  remains  to  be 
the  God  of  the  faithful,  preserving  them  through 
difficulties.  We  set  out  next  morning  intend- 
ing for  the  Select  Meeting  at  Purchase,  but  on 
the  way  were  stopt  by  military  guards,  and 
sent  to  General  Waterbury,  and  detained  till 
he  sent  to  Head  Quarters,  excepting  the  wo- 
men Friends  and  three  men,  whom  he  permit- 
ted to  go  on  their  way  to  meeting.  [After 
this]  I  was  the  first  one  to  whom  he  gave  the 
offer  of  going,  but  it  being  after  meeting  time, 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  much  satisfaction, 
and  therefore  tarried  with  [those  detained]  un- 
til the  messengers  returned,  towards  sunset. 
The  diiections  were,  for  those  from  [Long] 
Island  to  return  back,  and  those  that  lived  on 
this  side  to  go  on  and  be  at  Thomas  Veal's 
next  morning,  to  undergo  an  examination. 
We  took  leave  of  each  other  in  grief  of  mind, 
arising  from  a  sense  of  man's  undertaking  to 
stop  the  Lord's  work,  but  with  hearts  of  near 
affection  one  towards  another.  [Those  who 
were  to  return]  went  to  James  Moit's  house. 
James  Mott  and  I  came  on  to  the  widow  Han- 
nah Field's  and  lodged.  The  next  morning 
we  met  the  General.  After  he  was  fully  in- 
formed of  my  errand,  by  reading  my  certifi- 
cates, and  further  inquiry,  he  was  satisfied, 
telling  me  [  might  pursue  my  religious  pur- 
poses. He  also  told  the  other  Friends  that 
they  were  at  liberty,  and  the  women  Friends 
from  [Long]  Island,  that  they  might  stay  and 
attend  the  meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
on  Sixth  and  Seventh-days,  [the  3rd  and  4th 
of  the  Eighth  month,]  was  large,  and  measur- 
ably favoured  with  the  ownings  of  Truth, 
which  enabled  the  [members]  to  conduct  the 
affairs  thereof  in  brotherly  love  and  condescen- 
sion. Yet,  I  thought,  the  life  of  pure  religion 
was  but  low,  in  these  parts,  for  want  of  a  more 
deep  attention,  and  walking  day  by  duy  an- 
swerable to  the  principle  of  Light  and  Grace 
of  which  we  make  a  profession.  [This]  if 
carefully  attended  to,  would  govern  us  in  all 
our  words  and  actions,  and  thereby  we  should 
be  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  savour  that 
would  be  a  means  of  gathering  others ;  and 
[we  should  be]  as  lights  in  the  world." 

The  same  Almighty  Caretaker  who  caused 
the  shadow  of  coming  difficulties  to  fall  upon 
the  mind  of  William  Jackson,  to  prepare  him 
through  inward  exercise,  and  secret  suffering, 
for  meeting  with  resignation  the  trial  about  to 
befil  him,  has  often  dealt  in  a  similar  manner 
with  his  dear  children.  Many  instances  of 
this  are  recorded  in  the  journals  of  Friends,  a 
few  of  which  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Few  at  once  openly  renounce  strict  and 
sell-denying  habits  ;  but  some  opportunity 
presents  itself,  in  which  lh;it  which  is  a  de- 
parture from  religious  simplicity  seems  to  the 
accompanied  by  a  real,   though  accidental 


benefit ;  and  then,  what  was  adopted  under^ 
the  pretext  of  necessity,  becomes  established 
from  vanity  and  luxury.  Things  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  estimated  at  the  money  they  cost. 
That  must  ever  be  a  dear  purchase,  which  is 
at  the  price  of  Christian  simplicity,  because  it 
is  at  the  price  of  the  soul.  Christians  must 
establish  these  regulations  as  to  dress,  furni- 
ture, &c,  which  they  judge  most  suitable  to 
those  who  acknowledge  themselves  guilty  sin- 
ners, who  feel  they  are  but  pilgrims  here  be- 
low ;  and  who  are  disciples  of  a  crucified  Lord, 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;  and  hav- 
ing established  this  rule,  it  is  not  one  solitary 
instance  of  expediency  that  should  lead  them 
to  break  it. — Memoirs  of  P.  R. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc— 1851. 

.  .  .  We  were  now  four  thousand  feet  above 
Chamouni,  and  the  wonders  of  the  glacier 
world  were  breaking  upon  us.  The  edge  of 
the  ice  was  still  half  an  hour's  walk  beyond 
this  rock  (Pierre  a  1'Echelle),  but  it  appeared 
close  at  hand — literally  within  a  stone's  throw. 
So  vast  is  everything  that  surrounds  a  travel- 
ler— there  is  such  an  absence  of  any  compre- 
hensible standard  of  comparison — his  actual 
presence  is  so  insignificant — a  mere  unheeded, 
all  but  invisible  speck  on  this  mountain  world 
— that  every  idea  of  proportionate  size  or  dis- 
tance is  lost.  And  tins  impossibility  of  calcu- 
lation is  still  further  aided  by  the  bright  clear 
air,  seen  through  which  the  granite  outlines 
miles  away  are  as  sharply  defined  as  those  of 
the  rocks  you  have  quitted  but  half  an  hour 
ago. 

Far  below  us  long  after  the  torrents  had 
lost  themselves  in  little  grey  threads  among 
the  pine  woods,  we  saw  the  valley  of  Chamou- 
ni, with  its  fields  and  pastures  parcelled  out 
into  parti-coloured  districts,  like  the  map  of 
an  estate  sale;  and  we  found  the  peaks  of 
other  mountains  beginning  to  show  above  and 
beyond  the  lofty  Brevent.  Above  us  mighty 
plains  of  snow  stretched  far  and  away  in  all 
directions  ;  and  through  them  the  icebergs  and 
pinnacles  of  the  two  glaciers  Bossons  and  Tac- 
conay  were  everywhere  visible.  On  either 
side  of  us  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  couple 
of  miles  from  each  other,  were  the  two  high 
buttresses  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  form  the 
channel  of  the  glacier  before  alluded  to.  High 
up  the  sides  of  these  mountains  were  wondrous 
cornices  of  ice  of  incalculable  weight,  threat- 
ening to  fall  every  instant.  Pieces  now  and 
then  tumbled  down  with  a  noise  like  distant 
thunder ;  but  they  were  not  large  enough  to 
be  dangerous. 

....  The  traveller  who  has  only  seen  the 
Mer  de  Glace  can  form  no  idea  of  the  terrific 
beauty  of  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  des 
Bossons.  He  remembers  the  lower  portions 
of  the  latter  which  appear  to  rise  from  the 
very  cornfields  and  orchards  of  Chamouni, 
with  its  towers  and  ruins  of  the  purest  ice,  like 
a  long  fragment  of  quartz  inconceivably  mag- 
nified ;  and  a  few  steps  from  Montanvert  will 
show  him  the  icy  chasms  of  the  Mer.  But 
they  have  little  in  common  with  the  wild  and 


awful  tract  we  were  now  preparing  to  traverse. 
The  Glacier  des  Bossons,  splitting  away  from 
that  of  Tacconay,  is  rent  and  torn,  and  tossed 
about  by  convulsions  scarcely  to  be  compre- 
hended ;  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  nightly 
frost  and  the  afternoon  sun,  on  this  scene  of 
splendid  desolation  and  horror,  produces  the 
most  extraordinary  effects.  Huge  bergs  rise 
up  of  a  lovely  pale,  sea-green  colour,  perfo- 
rated by  arches  decorated  every  day  with 
fresh  icicles  many  feet  in  length ;  and  through 
these  arches  one  sees  other  fantastic  masses, 
some  thrown  like  bridges  across  yawning 
gulfs,  and  others  planted  like  old  castles  on 
jutting  rocks,  commanding  valleys  and  gorges 
all  of  ice.  There  is  here  no  plain  surface  to 
walk  upon;  your  only  standing  room  is  the 
top  of  the  barrier  that  divides  two  crevices; 
and  as  this  is  broad  or  narrow,  terminating  in 
another  frightful  gulf,  or  continuous  with  an- 
other treacherous  ice-wall,  so  can  you  be  slow 
or  rapid.  The  breadth  of  the  crevice  varies 
with  each  one  you  arrive  at,  and  these  indivi- 
dually vary  constantly,  so  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced guide  can  have  no  fixed  plan  of  route. 
The  fissure  you  can  leap  across  to-day,  be- 
comes by  to-morrow  a  yawning  gulf. 

...  At  a  great  many  points  the  snow  made 
bridges,  which  we  crossed  easily  enough. 
Only  one  was  permitted  to  go  over  at  a  lime; 
so  that  if  it  gave  way  he  might  remain  sus- 
pended by  the  rope  attached  to  the  main  body. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  make  long  detours  to 
get  to  the  end  of  a  crevice,  too  wide  to  cross 
any  way  ;  at  others,  we  would  find  ourselves 
all  wedged  together,  not  daring  to  move,  on  a 
neck  of  ice,  that  at  first  1  could  scarcely  have 
thought  adequate  to  afford  footing  for  a  goat. 
When  we  were  thus  fixed,  somebody  cut 
notches  in  the  ice,  and  climbed  up  or  down  as 
the  case  required;  then  the  knapsacks  were 
pulled  up  or  lowered;  then  we  followed,  and 
finally  the  rest  got  up  as  they  could.  One 
scramble  we  had  to  make  was  rather  fright- 
ful. The  reader  must  imagine  a  valley  of  ice 
very  narrow,  but  of  unknown  depth.  Along 
the  middle  of  this  there  ran  a  cliff  also  of  ice, 
very  narrow  at  the  top,  and  ending  suddenly, 
the  surface  of  which  might  have  been  fifteen 
feet  lower  than  the  top  of  this  valley  on  either 
side,  and  on  it  we  could  not  stand  two  abreast. 
The  feet  of  our  ladder  was  set  firm  on  the 
neck  of  the  cliff,  and  then  it  was  allowed  to  lean 
over  the  crevice  until  its  other  end  touched 
the  wall,  so  to  speak,  of  the  valley.  Its  top 
round  was  even  then  seven  or  eight  feet  below 
where  we  wanted  to  get.  One  of  the  young 
guides  went  first  with  his  axe  and  contrived, 
by  some  extraordinary  succession  of  gymnas- 
tic feats  lo  get  safely  to  the  top,  although  we 
all  trembled  for  him — and  indeed,  for  our- 
selves ;  for  tied  as  we  all  were,  and  on  such  a 
treacherous  standing,  had  he  tumbled  he  would 
have  pulled  the  next  after  him,  and  so  on,  one 
following  the  other,  until  we  should  all  have 
gone.  Once  safe,  he  soon  helped  his  follow- 
ers, and  one  after  the  other,  we  were  drawn 
up,  holding  to  the  cord  for  our  lives. 

.  .  .  The  Grand  Mulets  rocks  are  evidently 
the  highest  spires,  so  to  speak  of  a  ridge  of 
the  mountain  dividing  the  origin  of  the  two 
glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Tacconay.  They 
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are  chosen  for  a  halting  place,  not  less  for 
their  convenience  on  the  rouie  than  from  their 
situation  out  of  the  way  of  I  he  avalanches. 
From  the  western  face  of  the  peak  on  which 
we  were  situated  we  could  not  see  Chamouni, 
except  by  climbing  up  lo  the  top  of  the  rock — 
rather  a  hazardous  thing  to  do — and  peeping 
over  it,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
could  be  very  well  made  out ;  the  villages 
looking  like  atoms  of  white  grit  upon  the  che- 
quered ground.  Below  us,  and  rising  against 
our  position,  was  the  mighty  field  of  the  gla- 
cier— a  huge  prairie,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  of 
snow  and  ice,  with  vast  irregular  undulations, 
which  gradually  merged  into  an  apparently 
smooth  unbroken  tract,  as  their  distance  in- 
creased. Towering  in  front  of  us,  several 
thousand  feel  higher,  and  two  or  three  miles 
away,  yet  still  having  the  strange  appearance 
of  proximity  that  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
was  the  huge  Dome  du  Goute — the  mighty 
cupola  usually  mistaken  by  the  valley  travel- 
lers for  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Up  the 
glacier  on  my  left  was  an  enormous  and  as- 
cending valley  of  ice,  which  might  have  been 
a  couple  of  miles  across;  and  in  its  course 
were  two  or  three  steep  banks  of  snow,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height,  giant  steps  by  which 
the  level  landing  place  of  the  grand  Plateau 
was  to  be  reached.  On  the  first  and  lowest  of 
these  we  could  make  out  two  dots  slowly  toil- 
ing up  the  slope.  They  were  the  pioneers  we 
had  started  from  the  Mulets  on  arriving,  and 
their  progress  thus  far  was  considered  a  proof 
that  the  snow  was  in  good  order.  Still  fur- 
ther up  above  the  level  which  marked  the 
Grand  Plateau,  was  the  actual  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  As  I  looked  at  it,  I  thought  that 
in  two  hours  good  walking  along  a  route  ap- 
parently as  smooth  as  a  race-course  after  a 
moderate  fall  of  snow,  it  might  be  easily  reach- 
ed ;  but  immediately  my  eye  returned  to  the 
two  specks  who  had  already  taken  up  that 
time  in  painfully  toiling  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. The  next  instant  the  attempt  seemed 
hopeless  even  in  a  day.  As  it  was  now,  with 
the  last  five  hours'  unceasing  labour  and  con- 
tinuous ascent,  the  lower  parts  of  the  glacier 
that  we  had  traversed,  appeared  close  at  hand  ; 
but  when  I  looked  down  to  my  right,  across 
the  valley,  and  saw  the  Brevent — to  get  lo  the 
summit  of  which  from  Chamouni,  requires 
hours  of  toil  :  when  I  saw  this  lofty  wall  of 
the  valley  gradually  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  ploughed  ridge,  I  was  again  struck 
with  the  bewildering  impossibility  of  bringing 
down  anything  in  this  "  world  of  wonders"  lo 
the  ordinary  rules  or  experiences  of  proportion 
and  distance. 

The  sun  at  length  went  down  behind  Aiguille 
du  Goute,  and  then  for  two  hours,  a  scene  of 
such  wild  and  wondrous  beauly — of  such  in- 
conceivable and  unearthly  splendour — burst 
upon  me,  that,  spell-bound  and  almost  tremb- 
ling with  the  emotion  its  magnificence  called 
forth — with  every  sense,  and  feeling,  and 
thought,  absorbed  by  its  brilliancy,  I  saw 
more  than  the  realization  of  the  most  gorgeous 
visions  that  opium  or  hasheish  could  evoke, 
accomplished.  At  first,  everything  about  us 
— above,  around,  below— the  sky,  ih;  moun- 
tain, and  the  lower  peaks — appuired  one  uni- 


form creation  of  burnished  gold,  so  brightly 
dazzling,  that,  now  our  veils  were  removed, 
the  eye  could  scarcely  bear  ihe  splendour. 
As  the  twilight  gradually  crept  over  the  lower 
world,  the  glow  became  still  more  vivid,  and 
presently,  as  the  blue  mists  rose  in  the  valleys, 
the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  looked  like 
islands  rising  from  a  filmy  ocean — an  archi- 
pelago of  gold.  By  degrees  this  metallic  lus- 
tre was  softened  into  tints, — first  orange,  and 
then  bright  transparent  crimson,  along  the 
horizon,  rising  through  the  different  hues  with 
prismatic  regularity,  until,  immediately  above 
us,  the  sky  was  a  deep  pure  blue,  emerging 
towards  the  east  into  glowing  violet.  The 
snow  took  its  colour  from  these  changes;  and 
every  portion  on  which  the  light  fell  was  soon 
tinged  with  pale  carmine,  of  a  shade  similar  to 
that  which  snow  at  times  assumes,  from  some 
imperfectly  explained  cause,  at  high  eleva- 
tions— such,  indeed,  as  I  had  seen  in  early 
summer,  upon  the  Furka  and  Faulhorn.  These 
beautiful  hues  grew  brighter  as  the  twilight 
below  increased  in  depth  ;  and  it  now  came 
marching  up  the  valley  of  the  glaciers  until  it 
reached  our  resting-place.  Higher  and  higher 
still,  it  drove  the  lovely  glory  of  the  sunlight 
before  it,  until  at  last  the  Dome  du  Goute  and 
the  summit  itself  stood  out,  ice-like  and  grim, 
in  the  cold  evening  air,  although  the  horizon 
still  gleamed  with  a  belt  of  rosy  light. 

.  .  .  The  stars  had  come  out,  and  looking 
over  the  plateau,  I  saw  the  moonlight  lying 
cold  and  silvery  on  the  summit,  stealing  slowly 
down  the  very  track  by  which  the  sunset  glo- 
ries had  passed  upward  and  away.  But  it 
came  so  tardily  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hours 
before  we  derived  any  actual  benefit  from  the 
light.  One  after  another  the  guides  fell 
asleep,  until  only  three  or  four  remained 
round  the  embers  of  the  fire,  thoughtfully 
smoking  their  pipes.  And  then  silence,  im- 
pressive beyond  expression  reigned  over  our 
isolated  world.  Often  and  often  from  Cham- 
ouni, I  had  looked  up  at  evening  towards  the 
darkening  position  of  the  Grands  Mulets,  and 
thought  almost  with  shuddering,  how  awful  it 
must  be  for  men  to  pass  the  night  in  such  a 
remote,  eternal,  and  frozen  wilderness.  And 
now  I  was  lying  there — in  the  very  heart  of 
its  icebound  and  appalling  solitude.  In  such 
close  communion  with  nature  in  her  grandest 
aspect,  with  no  trace  of  the  actual  living 
world  beyond  the  mere  speck  that  our  little 
party  formed,  the  mind  was  carried  far  away 
from  its  ordinary  trains  of  thought — a  solemn 
emotion  of  mingled  awe  and  delight,  and  yet 
self  perception  of  abject  nothingness  alone 
rose  above  every  other  feeling.  A  vast  un- 
trodden region  of  cold,  and  silence  and  death 
stretched  out,  far  and  away  from  us  on  every 
side  ;  but  above,  heaven,  with  its  countless 
watchful  eyes,  was  over  all  ! 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

"  Be  very  careful  not  to  harbour  any  evil 
affection  in  thy  heart  against  any  person 
whatever,  for  though  thou  art  far  from  intend- 
ing any  actual  mischief,  yet  thou  temptest  God 
to  let  loose  thy  corruptions,  and  His  provi- 
dence to  permit  an  opportunity  ;  and  so,  ere 
thou  ad  aware  thou  mayst  be  drawn  to  an  act 


thou  never  before  thought  of.  Besides,  by  an 
evil  action  harboured  in  thy  mind,  thou  wilt 
prevent  the  blessed  illapses  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  open  a  wide  door  for  the  entrance  of 
the  devil  into  thy  soul  ;  and  indeed,  an  unkind 
disposition  towards  any  one,  is  so  much  akin 
to  Satan,  that  if  thou  admit  the  one,  thou  canst 
not  exclude  the  other." 


From  the  Daily  News. 

Ancient  Money  Transactions. 

Abraham  is  represented,  in  the  Hebrew 
writings,  to  have  purchased  "a  field  for  a 
possession,"  "  with  a  cave  and  all  the  trees, 
as  a  burying-place  for  Sarah,  his  wife,"  paying 
for  them  "  four  hundred  shekels  (or  weighed 
pieces)  of  silver,  current  with  the  merchant." 
This  is  a  very  intelligible  announcement  of  a 
large  circulation,  and  also  of  some  exact  re- 
gulation in  the  quality  or  "standard"  of  the 
"  pieces"  of  metal  designated  by  the  very  no- 
tice of  their  weight.  The  formal  witnesses 
and  the  systematic  transfer  of  values  exhibit 
the  prevailing  civilization  of  the  age  in  which 
Abraham  lived. 

The  affinities  of  weights  among  ancient  na- 
tions  are  thought  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
weights  came  from  Greece,  the  Grecian  from 
Phoenicia,  and  the  Phoenician  from  Babylon, 
near  Abraham's  birth-place.  Thus  our  own 
weights  claim  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  considered  more  ancient 
than  the  other  Hebrew  writings,  we  read  that 
after  his  recovery  from  sickness,  "every  man 
of  Job's  friends  and  relations  gave  him  a  piece 
of  money,  and  every  one  an  ear-ring  of  gold." 
The  words  "ear-ring"  and  "money"  have 
been  used  synonymously,  for  ornaments  of 
gold  were  often  delivered  "  by  weight"  as 
"  money,"  their  title  of  fineness  being  appre- 
ciated by  the  parties. 

"  The  images"  which  Rachel  "  hid  in  her 
camel's  furniture,"  were  called  "  gods,"  pro- 
bably from  their  devices  or  forms,  being  in 
the  shape  of  animals,  which  were  worshipped. 
Laban's  "images"  or  "gods"  were  plainly 
termed  "money,"  which  his  daughter  Rachel 
"stole,"  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
a  feminine  assertion  of  her  right  to  an  inheri- 
tance from  her  father's  house,  where,  "  she 
was  treated  as  a  stranger."  The  merchant- 
men from  Midian,  "  with  camels  bearing 
spicery  into  Egypt,"  who  bought  Joseph  from 
his  brethen,  appear  to  have  had  their  "  silver 
pieces"  ready  for  that  trade,  and  "counted" 
them  without  delay.  Jacob's  sons  carried 
"  money"  into  Egypt  "  to  buy  corn,"  which 
money  was  afterwards  found  tied  up  in  their 
corn  sacks,  and  was  tested  "  by  weight,"  when 
it  was  returned  the  second  time. 

The  arts  of  casting  small  images  or  orna- 
ments of  gold,  stamping  or  graving  impres- 
sions on  "  pieces"  of  metal,  like  coins,  as  well 
as  the  more  difficult  process  of  graving  on 
gems,  were  known  and  mentioned  at  a  very 
early  period  of  history. 

Payments  in  metallic  money,  "  weighed 
pieces,"  "  images,"  ornaments,  or  coins,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  wriiings. 
They  are  also  exhibited  in  the  descriptions  of 
|  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
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We  perceive  in  the  accurate  details  of  the 
Hebrew  writings,  that  Jonah  "  paid  his  fare," 
like  a  passenger,  from  Joppa,  a  port  on  the 
Mediterranean,  to  Tarshish,  probably  Issus, 
on  his  route  to  Nineveh  ;  where  Mr.  Layard 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  ;  at  any  rate,  inscribed  with 
his  name.  But  Mr.  Layard  mentions,  that 
*'  no  coins  have  been  discovered  among  the 
Assyrian  ruins,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
sculptures  to  show  that  the  Assyrians  were 
acquainted  with  money,  as  in  Egypt."  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  no  coins  of  great  anti- 
quity have  yet  been  found  in  Egyptian  ruins, 
although  the  Egyptians  are  known  to  have 
had  a  metallic  currency. 

Herodotus  visited  Babylon,  "  which  once 
gave  laws  to  all  the  nations  of  the  East," 
about  2,300  years  ago,  and  then  described  the 
signs  of  its  decay.  He  relates  that  "  all  the 
coins  which  remained  from  the  surplus  reve- 
nues of  Asia,  afyer  defraying  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  were  melted  into  earthen 
jars.  When  the  metal  cooled,  the  jars  were 
broken,  and  the  bullion  placed  in  the  trea- 
sury." 

It  has  been  discovered,  both  in  Nineveh  and 
Egypt,  that  letters  and  places  were  engraved 
on  earthen  tiles,  and  it  would  be  a  curious 
discovery  if  some  of  these  ornamented  cylin- 
ders, like  tiles  or  bricks,  should  prove  to  be 
receipts  for  funds  drawn  from  the  ancient  As- 
syrian or  Egyptian  treasuries  ;  or  bonds  which 
have  been  presented,  redeemed,  and  paid. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  for  "  the  despatch  of 
business,"  tiles,  thin  bricks,  or  cylinders  ol" 
clay  and  earthenware,  stamped  with  the  sove- 
reign's seal,  bearing  his  name  and  title,  (fig- 
ured images  with  a  scroll)  were  employed  as 
evidences  of  deposites  in  the  public  treasury, 
or  were  issued  by  the  proper  officers  as  dura- 
ble receipts  for  bullion,  valuable  ornaments 
and  money,  lent  to  the  Government  ! — in  fact, 
to  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  modern 
stocks,  and  to  have  been  tokens  of  loans  and 
receipts  for  subscriptions  to  ancient  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  investments. 

In  times  of  adversity  or  pressure  such  tokens 
would  be  handed  in  for  payment.  With  the 
declension  of  the  parent  countries,  the  pre- 
cious metals  would  take  the  course  of  emigra- 
tion to  distant  colonies,  and  gradually  change 
their  forms  and  devices,  as  they  do  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  If  the  receipts  are  found,  the 
"  coins"  and  bullion  have  passed  elsewhere. 

Although  our  translation  of  the  Bible  asserts 
that  "  usury,"  understood  as  "the  excess  of 
interest  above  a  (.awful  standard,"  was  the 
subject  of  prohibition  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  He- 
brew scholars  now  interpret  the  command  as 
an  interdiction  of  all  payments  of  interest 
whatever  ! 

By  an  absolute  law  the  destitute  Hebrew 
was  prevented  from  paying  any  interest  to  his 
richer  brother,  who  was  not  permuted  to  re- 
fuse to  lend  "  for  his  necessities." 

"A  pledge,"  or  "  security"  for  the  repay- 
ment of  loans,  was  allowed,  with  well-defined 
exceptions,  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution, 
when  even  this  practice  of  security  was  for- 
bidden. 

Even  the  feelings  of  a  poor  debtor  were 


kindly  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  a  credi- 
tor within  his  door : 

"  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  any- 
thing, thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house,  to 
fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad, 
and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall 
bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee.  And 
if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with 
his  pledge." — Deut.  xxiv.  10 — 12. 

The  Egyptians  sometimes  pledged  their 
mummies  lor  the  repayment  of  a  debt.  Among 
that  people  a  mummy  was  considered  among 
the  very  best  kinds  of  security.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  on  this  account,  among  other 
reasons,  the  Hebrews  were  told,  "Ye  shall  not 
spend  money  for  the  dead." 

The  custom  of  impressing  letters  and  im- 
portant publications  upon  clay,  stone,  alabas- 
ter, terra-cotta,  mortar,  or  cement,  was  one 
common  to  many  ancient  nations  ;  as  well  as 
the  processes  of  writing  and  painting  upon 
skins  and  parchment,  upon  leaves,  barks,  and 
papyrus,  or  paper.  "  The  Ten  Command- 
ments of  the  Hebrews"  are  represented  as 
having  been  written  or  graven  "  upon  both 
sides  of  two  tables  (tablets?)  of  stone,  which 
Moses  carried  in  his  two  hands."  These 
were  easily  broken  when  cast  down,  in  his 
anger  at  the  idolatry  of  the  people.  Did  Moses 
employ  brick  or  lUefor  stone — a  practice  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures — or  did  he 
use  tablets  of  alabaster  or  terra  cotta,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  method  in  Assyria,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Layard?  The  insti uclions  to 
the  people,  in  Deuteronomy,  "  to  set  up  great 
stones,  and  to  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and 
to  write  upon  the  stones"  "  all  the  words  of 
the  law"  "  very  plainly,"  afford  us  another 
reference  to  the  common  mode  of  publication 
peculiar  to  that  age,  and  to  the  former  associa- 
tions of  the  Hebrews;  for  some  of  the  most 
ancient  pyramids  in  Egypt  have  been  cover- 
ed with  cement,  and  are  found  insciibed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

JUSTICE. 

At  times  of  disagreement  between  persons 
or  parties,  it  is  common  with  loo  many  who 
ought  to  be  interested,  from  indifference  to  let 
the  injured  suffer  wrongfully,  when  perhaps  it 
is  obligatory,  and  due  to  those  suffering,  that 
we  should  investigate  the  matter;  so  that  if 
unable  to  do  more  for  their  relief,  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  sympathy  might  be  extended. 
If  this  duty  is  omitted,  a  common  act  of  hu- 
manity is  withheld  from  friends  or  neighbours  ; 
and  we  evince  more  of  the  disposition  which 
possessed  the  Priest  and  Levite,  than  that 
which  actuated  the  good  Samaritan, — and  per- 
haps give  support  ignorantly  to  a  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  individuals,  who  may  have 
been  seriously  wronged,  while  acting  with  the 
strictest  propriety  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Another  error  is  that  of  very  superficially 
investigating  a  matter,  and  without  a  correct 
knowledge,  and  without  duly  weighing  and 
considering  it,  passing  the  sentiment  that 
both  parlies  are  out  of  their  places  ;  and  that 
the  case  is  no  longer  worthy  of  our  attention. 


But  a  still  greater  wrong  is  that  of  prejudg- 
ing  a  case,  and  permitting  prejudice  so  to 
operate  upon  the  mind,  as  not  only  to  produce 
an  unwillingness  to  investigate  a  matter,  but 
a  desire  to  suppress  the  exposition  of  the  views 
and  arguments  of  one  party,  at  the  same  lime 
that  a  disposition  is  manifested  to  denounce 
them  as  totally  erroneous  ;  their  leasons  un- 
worthy of  consideration  or  notice  ;  and  their 
conduct  seditious  in  every  movement.  From 
such  unjust  imputations  many  conscientious 
persons  have  suffered  from  the  earliest  time  of 
Christianity. 

With  a  desire  that  all  who  are  mistaken 
may  be  corrected  for  their  individual  welfare, 
I  would  earnestly  entreat  many  in  this  day,  to 
pause  and  consider  their  course,  and  see  whe- 
ther some  honest  Friends  are  not  suffering 
from  their  neglect  in  these  respects;  who  have 
no  other  desire  than  to  be  faithful  in  the  sup- 
port of  those  principles  which  they  have  found 
to  be  unalterable  Gospel  truths,  as  promul- 
gated by  our  predecessors;  and  who  have  no 
other  wish  than  conscientiously  to  acquit  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  their  Creator,  not  daring 
upon  any  account  to  swerve  from  their  con- 
victions of  right.  And  likewise  whether  the 
disposition  does  not  prevail,  that  would  not 
consent,  candidly  (o  take  up  a  matter  for  im- 
partial and  deliberate  investigation  ;  and  that 
would  withhold  endeavours  to  relieve  their 
friends  from  incorrect  impressions,  thinking 
them  not  worthy  of  this  condescension  or 
labour;  and  that  would  plead  excuses  in  this 
language,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Certainly  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
things  in  our  Society,  requires  that  we  endea- 
vour individually  to  dig  deep,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  cor- 
rupt tree  ;  and  though  we  may  imagine  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  unsoundness  of  doc- 
trine within  our  pale  to  excite  existing  fears  or 
uneasiness,  the  want  of  that  general  unity  and 
harmony  within  our  borders,  is  sufficient  cause 
to  lead  to  an  earnest  and  candid  investigation  ; 
and  should  make  all  willing  to  meet  every  ar- 
gument even  from  mistaken  brethren,  as  they 
may  be  considered,  with  patience,  firmness 
and  promptitude,  especially  when  many  of 
those  members,  lor  sobriety ,  order  and  strictly 
religious  lives,  have  ever  been  conspicuous.  If 
these  deficiencies  exist  in  meetings,  however 
little  they  may  think  that  they  have  diverged 
in  principle,  their  conduct  assuredly  is  very 
different  to  that  of  our  ancient  Friends  ;  and 
there  must  be  a  deplorable  short-coming  of  the 
great  duty  of  man,  "  To  do  justly,  love  mer- 
cy, and  walk  humbly  with  his  God." 

State  of  New  York. 

Canal  Boats. — If  the  boats  of  the  Erie  canal, 
five  thousand  and  fifteen  in  number,  were 
placed  in  a  line,  they  would  reach  from  Albany 
to  Utica,  a  distance  of  eighty-three  miles. 
The  distance  achieved  by  this  enormous  fleet, 
in  one  year,  is  eleven  millions  of  miles,  equal 
to  three  thousand  six  hundred  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic — transporting  more  than  three 
millions  of  tons,  which  is  twenty-six  times  the 
quantity  carried  by  the  railroads  which  run 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal.    The  daily  bu- 
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siness  of  the  canal,  twenty  thousand  tons, 
would  require  two  thousand  cars,  loaded  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  value,  in  money, 
of  the  properly  transported  by  the  canal  in 
1851,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  six  millions 
of  dollars. 


There  is  not  more  error  in  false  mirth,  than 
in  unjust  heaviness. — Hall. 


In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak 
trm h,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  likewise 
learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  cow- 
ard is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  in- 
terest, and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those 
who  are  neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet 
desirous  to  bestow  pleasure  ;  and  while  unjust 
demands  of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there 
will  always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kind- 
ness, will  dispose  to  pay  it. 


If  money  is  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be  thy 
master.  The  covetous  man  cannot  so  proper- 
ly be  said  to  possess  wealth,  as  it  may  be  said 
to  possess  him. 


The  poet's  soul  should  be  like  the  ocean, 
able  to  carry  navies,  but  yielding  to  the  touch 
of  a  finger. 
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SECOND  MONTH  7,  1852. 


"  Review  of  the  Weather  for  First  month, 
1852,"  next  week. 


Although  we  have  long  since  learned,  that 
in  conducting  a  journal,  it  will  not  do,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diversified  temper  of  its  read- 
ers, to  lay  so  great  stress  upon  the  admonitions 
and  commendaiions  received,  as  to  allow  them 
to  depress  or  elate  us  unduly,  yet  where  any 
take  the  pains  to  point  out  to  us  a  real  defect, 
or  show  that  they  are  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion which  may  remedy  former  failings,  we 
are  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  profit  by 
their  hints,  so  far  as  circumstances  may  place 
it  in  our  power. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  we  accept  the 
remarks  from  our  unknown  correspondent  in 
the  following  note.  We  have  long  been  sen- 
sible that  the  department  for  poetry  in  "The 
Friend,"  has  been  much  neglected,  and  as  the 
time  we  have  to  devote  to  the  paper,  is  very 
much  absorbed  in  providing  for  the  staple  or 
prose  portion  of  it,  we  greatly  fear  that  unless 
our  conespondent,  and  others  with  a  similar 
concern  as  herself,  will  assist  us  by  their  con- 
tributions either  original  or  selected,  we  must 
continue  to  regret  the  lack  of  poetry  calcu- 
lated to  please  a  correct  taste. 

If  we  might  judge  from  the  character  of  the 
versification  so  profusely  spread  before  the 
public  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a 


great  deterioration  from  the  standard  which  a 
correct  taste  calls  for.  The  intellectual  taste, 
like  the  faculty  of  the  palate,  may  become 
vitiated,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  discriminate 
between  the  open  or  concealed  faults,  and  the 
nice  perfections  in  metrical  writing,  and  thus 
the  one  will  cease  to  disgust,  while  there  is  no 
perception  of  the  others,  and  consequently,  no 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  they  are  calculated 
to  impart.  This  lack  of  a  healthy  tone  is  per- 
haps more  generally  betrayed  in  judgment 
respecting  poetry,  where  we  are  liable  to  be 
warped  by  impressions  received  through  the 
ear  alone,  than  that  relating  to  prose,  where 
the  understanding  is  more  independently  ap- 
pealed to. 

True  poetry,  we  apprehend,  not  only  calls 
forth  in  the  mind  thoughts  that  elevate  at  the 
same  time  they  captivate  the  imagination  with 
rational  beauties,  but  these  are  so  interwoven 
that  they  maintain  a  perfect  unity  with  each 
other  in  relation  to  time,  place  and  rhythm. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  beauty  of  diction, 
exactness  of  description,  smoothness  of  mea- 
sure, or  even  the  majesty  of  thought,  arresting 
the  attention  and  delighting  the  imagination, 
that  alone  can  render  poetic  effusions  suitable 
to  be  laid  before  our  readers  as  wholesome 
food  to  be  served  up  to  them  weekly.  No 
thought  ought  to  be  considered  truly  beautiful 
unless  it  is  truly  just,  and  to  be  that,  it  must 
be  founded  on  truth.  The  poetry  therefore 
which  we  would  think  fitted  for  our  columns, 
must  convey  and  cultivate  correct,  moral  and 
religious  sentiments. 

We  trust  we  have  now  said  enough  to  con- 
vince our  friend,  whoever  she  may  be,  that  the 
defect  in  our  selections  has  not  been  unob- 
served, and  we  also  hope  that  she  and  others, 
will  be  stimulated  to  undertake  the  labour  ne- 
cessary to  keep  us  supplied  with  productions 
of  the  right  standard,  and  thus  remedy  a  defi- 
ciency which  we,  with  her,  are  sensible  ought 
not  to  exist. 

"Philadelphia  county,  Second  mo.,  1852. 

"To  the  Editors  of  "The  Friend,"— 

"  Whilst  I  express  with  pleasure  the  great 
satisfaction  I  have  had  in  reading  the  prose 
contributions  to  your  acceptable  paper,  I  would 
at  the  same  time  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  poetical  selections,  which  I  have  noticed 
for  many  months,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
lacked  that  liveliness  and  beauty,  which  is 
necessary  to  render  them  pleasing,  particularly 
to  female  readers.  Serious  poetry  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  appropriate  for  "  The  Friend  ;" 
and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  beauty 
in  this  kind.  Could  not  some  of  your  intelli- 
gent correspondents  furnish  you  with  selec- 
tions of  equal  interest  with  the  prose,  which 
latter  I  believe  continue  to  give  general  sat- 
isfaction to  your  many  readers,  especially  in 
country  places,  on  its  regular  reception  every 
Seventh-day  evening.  Believing  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  not  a  few  readers  of 
your  valuable  paper,  and  with  wishes  for  its 
continued  prosperity  and  improvement  in  this 
one  particular, 

I  remain,  your  friend, 

T.  Y.  H." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  F.  Read,  agent,  for  S.  A.  Chase, 
$4,  vols.  24  and  25,  for  J.  M.  Ives,  82,  vol.  25  ;  from 
D.  Stanton,  agent,  for  J,T.  Scholficld,  $6,  vols.  23,  24 
and  25,  John  G.  Hoyle,  $2,  vol.  24,  for  W.  Green,  82, 
vol.  25  ;  from  Jacob  Roberts,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from 
J.  Macy,  N.  C,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  T.  Mcndenhall,  Pa., 
$2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  O.,  for  E.  Bon- 
sall,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  24,  S.  Hicklin,  $3.50,  to  52,  vol.  24, 
J.  Recder,  $2,  vol.  25,  R.  Spencer,  $5,  to  8,  vol.  25,  R. 
Williams,  $5,  to  52,  vol.  24,  D.  Slratton,  $2,  vol.  24,  T. 
Y.  French,  $2,  vol.  25,  W.  Fisher,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  25, 
T.  Morlar,  $2,  to  20,  vol.  26,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  $2,  vol. 
25,  and  M.  Allmin,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  J.  Maule,  agent, 
for  D.  Atkinson,  $2,  to  20,  vol.  26  ;  from  M.  Roberts, 
per  E.  R.,  Ind.,  S3,  to  52,  vol.  25;  from  S.  B.  Smith, 
agent,  for  J.  Briggs,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  N.  P.  Hall, 
agent,  for  R.  Miller,  J.  Brown,  N.  Hall,  and  E.  Kirk, 
$2  each,  vol.  25 ;  from  G.  F.  Read,  81;  from  S.  F. 
Mott,  86,  vols.  22,  23  and  24  ;  from  J.  Haines,  agent, 
for  A.  M'Carty,  82,  vol.  26,  for  C.  Ellwood,  $2,  vol. 
25  ;  from  M.  Willets,  agent,  for  J.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  $2,  vol. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bett'e, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth  street. 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street. 
George  G.  Williams,  No.  244  N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Married,  on  the  7th  of  First  month  1852,  at 
Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Collins,  Erie  county,  N. 
Y.,  Thomas  Chester  Battev,  to  Lydia  Ann  Sisson. 


Died,  in  Salem,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  on  the  3rd  of 
Eighth  month  last,  Joseph  Walton,  a  member  of 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  on  Third-day,  the  12th  of 

Eleventh  month,  1851,  after  a  protracted  illness,  Eli 
Woodward,  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  9th  ult.,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 

John  M.  Collin,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity,  of  circumspect  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, kind  and  innocently  cheerful  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  friends;  and  was  favoured  through  Divine 
mercy  to  meet  death  with  calmness  and  Christian 
composure. 

 ,  at  Benton,  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  on  the  2nd 

instant,  of  a  short  and  severe  illness,  Narcissa  V., 
wife  of  Parvin  Masters,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Anna  Mendenhall,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Greenwich  Particular  and  Muncy  Month- 
ly Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Historical  Notes,  &c. 

(Concluded  from  page  1G4.) 

The  subject  of  boundaries  which  had  re- 
mained quiet  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  again  revived,  and  in  1732,  articles  ol 
agreement  were  entered  into  between  John, 
Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  sons  and  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  and  Charles  Lord  Baltimore. 
Commissioners  were  chosen  and  appointed  lo 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  article  of 
agreement ;  but  Baltimore  then  contended  that 
the  radius  of  twelve  miles  from  New  Castle 
should  be  measured  superficially  ;  and  the 
Penns  thought  to  form  a  proper  radius,  il 
should  be  horizontally  measured. 

The  commissioners  were  also  divided  in 
sentiment,  and  the  seltlement  of  the  dispute 
was  accordingly  postponed. 

In  1735,  the  Penns  exhibited  a  bill  in  the 
Chancery  Court  of  Great  Britain  against  Lord 
Baltimore,  praying  said  articles  might  be  de- 
creed to  subsist,  and  cairied  into  execution, 
and  all  doubts  respecting  them  determined  by 
said  decree. 

Baltimore  opposed,  and  applied  to  the  king 
(George  II.)  for  confirmation  of  the  grant, 
embracing  (as  he  affirmed)  all  the  Territories 
and  part  of  the  Province  as  by  him  so  often 
claimed  under  his  indefinite  charier.  At 
length,  in  1750,  after  tedious  delays,  the  suit  was 
determined  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Kngland,  and  the  agreement  of  1732 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  out  and  executed 
within  two  years. 

But  the  next  year  (1751),  Charles  Lord 
Baltimore  died,  before  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement  and  decree  were  fully  executed, 
and  the  demarcation  of  boundaries  was  sus- 
pended ;  his  son  and  successor,  Frederic  Lord 
Baltimore,  raised  objections  to  the  decree,  and 
resisted  its  provisions,  which  brought  on  an- 
other controversy  between  him  and  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  the  surviving  sons  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  (John,  who  owned  one  half  the 
province,  died  unmarried  in  1744,  and  left  by 
will  his  part  lo  his  brother  Thomas,  who  then 
owned  ihree-fourlhs,  and  Richard  the  remain- 
ing fourth.) 

But  before  another  decree  was  had  upon  it, 
a  fresh  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
parties,  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  1760,  which 


was  almost  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
of  1732,  and  decree  of  1750,  which  decree 
had  been  partly  carried  into  effect  by  fourteen 
commissioners,  seven  of  them  chosen  by  each 
party,  to  run  out,  settle,  and  mark  the  long- 
disputed  lines.  At  last,  in  1762,  Charles  Ma- 
son and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  ingenious  and 
experienced  mathematicians,  were  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution all  the  stipulations  and  provisions  of 
the  last  and  final  agreement,  which  were  in 
substance,  that  a  line  starting  from  Delaware 
Bay  at  Cape  Henlopen,  should  run  due  west 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  and  from  a  point  in 
said  line  midway  between  those  bays,  (since 
ascertained  to  be  34  miles  309  perches  from 
each  extiemily,)  a  line  should  be  drawn  north- 
erly, so  that  it  should  be  a  tangent  to  a  ciicle 
whose  radius  should  be  twelve  English  statute 
miles  from  the  centre  of  New  Castle  court- 
house, measured  horizontally. 

From  this  tangent  point,  or  where  the  radius 
and  peninsula  line  (which  is  about  17  yards 
less  than  82  miles  in  length  from  south  to 
north,)  should  meet  the  periphery  of  the  cir- 
cle, a  line  was  to  be  drawn  due  north,  until  it 
should  reach  a  point  in  a  parallel  of  latitude 
fifteen  English  statute  miles  south  of  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
point  in  said  parallel  of  latitude  was  to  deter- 
mine  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  State  ol 
Maryland.  (This  north  line  as  determined 
by  three  commissioners,  one  appointed  by  each 
Stale,  viz.,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  De- 
laware, in  1849,  to  examine  the  landmarks, 
or  monuments,  denoting  said  boundaries,  and 
lo  replace  such  as  had  been  removed,  or  were 
found  not  to  be  in  their  true  and  original  posi- 
tion, was  found  to  be  170  feet  over  five  miles, 
which  will  make  the  peninsula  boundary  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Delaware  about  87  miles 
in  length.) 

A  line  due  west  from  this  point  was  to  be 
the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  line  has  since  been  as- 
certained to  be  in  latitude  39°  43'  26"  .3  north  ; 
which  seems  a  considerable  "iving  wav  of  the 
Penns  from  the  39°  of  N.  lat.,  as  specified  in 
the  charter  of  1681. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  William 
Penn's  first  and  piincipal  motive  was  to  found 
and  establish  a  colony  and  government  upon 
the  principle  of  equality  of  rights,  both  civil 
and  religious;  that  the  fiee  exercise  and  liberty 
of  conscience  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion, 
and  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  should  be 
secure  to  every  citizen  ;  that  the  acquirement 
of  territory  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
were  with  him  but  secondary  and  trivial  con- 
siderations. And  his  anxiety  to  secure  the 
control  of  the  Delaware  river,  appears  to  have 
been  to  obtain  free  and  unmolested  access  to 


Philadelphia  from  the  ocean  for  commercial 
purposes,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  his  young  and  rapidly  thriving  city, 
which  his  penetrating  vision  beheld  as  a  me- 
tropolis of  the  western  world. 

The  noble  and  disinterested  part  acted  by 
William  Penn  toward  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  scarcely  fail  lo  excite  the  admi- 
ration even  of  strangers,  when  consulting  its 
history  ;  and  to  fix  in  posterity  that  love  and 
attachment  for  his  memoiy  which  time  and 
change  can  hardly  efface. 

The  article  of  agreement  and  commission 
entered  into  by  Baltimore  and  the  Penns  in 
1632,  and  repealed  in  all  subsequent  instruc- 
tions, provides  that  in  case  said  north  line 
from  the  tangent  (point)  of  the  circle  of  New 
Castle,  shall  break  in  upon  said  circle,  ihen  so 
much  of  said  circle  as  shall  be  cut  off"  by  said 
line,  shall  belong  to,  and  be  pa rt  of  the  county 
of  New  Castle.  (It  does  so  to  a  trifling  ex- 
tent.) 

Mason  and  Dixon  (with  their  assistants) 
after  adjusting  and  determining  most  of  the 
other  points  committed  to  their  charge,  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  found  to 
be  the  south  side  of  Cedar  or  South  street. 

And  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1763,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  horizontally  in  a  due  west 
direction,  thirty  English  statute  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  which  terminated  near  the  west 
branch  of  the  Brandywine  Creek  in  Newlin 
township,  Chester  county,  on  land  then  owned 
by  Joel  Harlan,  and  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  grandson  of  the  same  name  ;  where  a 
stone  then  planted,  still  designates  the  termi- 
nation of  the  line.  Here  they  encamped  until 
the  severity  of  winter  had  somewhat  abated, 
and  ihe  necessary  observations  and  calcula- 
tions to  determine  their  true  position  were  com- 
pleted. From  this  stone  they  proceeded  to 
measuie  due  south  to  determine  the  parallel  of 
latitude  15  English  statute  miles  south  of  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  thereby  fix  and  establish  not  only  the 
north  east  corner  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
but  also  the  extended  boundary  line  between 
that  State  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they 
planted  blocks  of  stone  (which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  England  for  that  purpose)  at  one  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  and  every  fifth  stone 
marked  on  the  north  for  Penn,  and  on  the 
south  for  Baltimore. 

The  three  commissioners  before  spoken  of, 
appointed  in  1849,  in  their  report,  have  given 
the  exact  distance  from  the  north  east  corner 
of  Maryland,  to  the  junction  of  the  three  States, 
3  miles  2,937.94  feet ;  and  from  said  north- 
east corner  to  tangent  stone,  5  miles  170  feet  ; 
and  the  distance  due  east  from  said  north-east 
corner  of  Maryland  to  the  circular  line  of  De- 
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la  ware,  40;iG  feet  j  which  accounts  for  the 
point  of  Pennsylvania  which  projects  between 
Delaware  and  Maryland  to  the  distance  of 
nmre  than  three  miles. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  First  Month,  1852, 

Having  been  much  interested  from  time  to 
time  in  reading  the  monthly  reviews  of  the 
weather  contained  in  "The  Friend,"  it  was 
with  considerable  regret,  1  learned  that  the 
Friend  who  had  heretofore  furnished  them,  in- 
tended doing  so  no  longer.  As  he  appears  to 
be  very  decided  in  this  respect,  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend"  will  excuse  me  for  taking  upon 
mvself  at  his  suggesiion,  the  task  he  has  just 
relinquished.  The  observations,  &c,  will  be 
continued  in  as  near  the  form  adopted  by  him 
as  practicable. 

It  appears  almost  useless  to  stale  a  fact 
with  which  every  one  must  be  already  ac- 
quainted through  the  medium  of  iheir  senses, — 
that  the  month  just  ended,  has  been  cold,  very 
cold, — perhaps  the  most  so  of  any  that  can 
be  remembered  in  this  latitude,  even  by  that 
time-honoured  individual,  the  "  oldest  inhabi- 
tant," to  whom  we  generally  apply  for  testi- 
mony in  these  ma  tiers.  There  were  six  days 
in  succession  when  the  thermometer  at  sun- 
rise ranged  from  8°  below  to  8°  above  zero  ; 
and  during  this  protraded  period  of  cold  wea- 
ther it  seemed  that  almost  everything  that 
could  freeze,  did  freeze  up.  The  Delaware 
river  was  completely  frozen  over,  and  even  so 
low  as  Chester  many  persons  ventured  to  cross 
it  with  their  horses  and  sleighs.  Opposite 
Philadelphia  the  scene  upon  the  river  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  quite  enlivening  for  seve- 
ral days; — thousands  of  pedestrians  were 
crossing  upon  the  ice  in  all  directions. 

The  Susquehanna  river  at  Havre  de  Grace 
was  filled  with  immense  masses  of  drilling  ice, 
which  became  wedged  in,  frozen  together,  and 
so  covered  with  snow,  lhat  one  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  might  readily  have  passed  over 
the  river  without  the  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  a  temporary  railroad  was  actually 
constructed  upon  it  over  which  baggage  cars 
have  continued  to  pass  in  safety.  Accounts 
from  the  South  and  West  uniformly  state  the 
cold  as  being  very  intense.  There  was  also 
an  unusual  amount  of  fine  sleighing  during 
the  month  ;  for  twenty-one  days  in  succession 
wheels  were  nearly  useless,  while  almost  any 
thing  upon  runners  was  in  demand. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was 
for  the  First  month  of  last 


9}°  colder  than 

and  2f°  colder  than  that  for  the  Twelfth 
which 


day.  The  temperature  was  13°,  wind  easter- 
ly, the  snow  dry  and  drifting.  About  8  inches 
fell  at  this  time  ;  this  renewed  the  sleighing, 
which  was  becoming  raiher  poor  in  places. 
19th.  Very  cold,  high  wind,  and  snow  drifting 
very  much.  In  an  exposed  situation  in  this 
vicinity  some  drifts  were  observed  more  than 
twelve  feet  deep  ;  and  many  roads  were  entire- 
ly impassable  lor  several  days.  Mail  trains 
were  stopped  throughout  this  section  of  the 
country,  for  even  ihe  "iron  horse"  was  un- 
able to  contend  with  the  elements,  and  was 
compelled  reluctantly  to  forego  his  wonted 
activity.  From  9  to  12  p.  m.,  the  whole  north- 
ern arch  of  the  heavens  was  brilliantly  lighted 
up  with  a  magnificent  Aurora  Borealis,al  one 
time  resembing  a  very  broad  rainbow,  the 
margin  fading  away  so  gradually  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable.  The  lowest  porlion  appeared 
like  a  leaden-coloured  cloud  resting  upon  the 
horizon.    This  imperceptibly  passed  through 


the  various  lints  into  a  light  yellow  ;  and  from 
this  again  to  a  bright  red,  which  gradually 
faded  awny  towards  ihe  zenith  and  disappear- 
ed. 20th.  The  coldest  day,  the  average  tem- 
perature being  3°  below  zero.  At  sunrise  it 
was  — 8° :  at  12  m.  zero  :  and  10  p.  m.  — 6°. 
The  29th  and  30th  were  quite  mild, and  much  of 
the  snow  silently  and  rapidly  disappeared. 
31st.  A  raw  unpleasant  day  ;  rain  in  the  even- 
ing- 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  (he  month 
was  from  — 8°  on  the  20ih,  to  48°  on  the  29th, 
or  56°.  The  average  temperature  from  sun- 
rise to  2  p.  m.,  was  24|°.  The  amount  of 
rain  and  melted  snow  was  2.26  inches — of 
snow  16i  inches.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  was  1.38 
inches — of  snow,  not  any,  excepting  a  squall 
that  lasted  from  5  to  10  minutes. 

A. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Second  mo.  2d,  1852. 


was  stated  to  have  been  the 
many  years.    At  11  a.m.,  on  the 


year 
mon'h, 
coldest  for 

3d,  a  snow  storm  commenced  from  the  N.  E 
and  lasted  till  next  morning;  about  2£  inches 
fell.  6th.  Commenced  raining  and  snowing 
at  2  a.  m..  and  ceased  at  noon.  At  this  place 
6  inches  accumulated;  further  inward  where 
little  or  no  rain  was  mingled  with  the  snow, 
the  depth  was  about  12  inchps  ;  and  again  'o 
the  eastward  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
rain  th  in  here.  Early  in  the  morning  of  (lie 
18th,  a  violent  snow  storm  commenced,  and 
continued  without  intermission  throughout  the 


j  Days  of  month. 

TEMPERA- 
TURE. 

Mean  height  of  Baro-I 
meter  from  sunrise  to 

2  P.  M. 

Direction  and 
force  of  wind. 

Circumstances  of  the  weather  for 
First  month,  1852. 

Sunrise. 

a 

CT 

Mean  irom  sun- 
rise to  2  P.  M. 

1 

33 

41 

37 

29.48 

N.  VV. 

1 

Clear  and  mild. 

2 

30 

40 

35 

29  61 

N. 

1 

Do. 

3 

24 

25 

24J 

29.48 

N.  E. 

2 

Cloudy — snow  11  a.m. 

4 

28 

34 

31 

29.30 

N.  N.  W. 

2 

Snowing  — cloudy. 

5 

27 

35 

31 

29.16 

N.W. 

1 

Clear.  do. 

6 

32 

32 

32 

28.72 

N.  E.  to  N.  W.  2 

Rain  and  snow  most  of  the  day. 

7 

23 

26 

24J 

29.29 

N.  W. 

3 

Clear. 

8 

10 

27 

18J 

29.54 

N.  W.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Do.  cloudy. 

9 

22 

32 

27 

29.24 

E.  to  N.  E. 

I 

Cloudy — spits  of  snow. 

10 

20 

34 

27 

29.44 

N.  W.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Do. 

11 

26 

32 

29 

29.42 

N.  VV. 

2 

Do. 

12 

21 

23 

22 

29,56 

N.  VV. 

3 

Clear  and  blustry. 

13 

5 

15 

10 

29.39 

N.W. 

3 

Clear — cloudy. 

14 

13 

23 

18 

29.25 

W.  to  S.  W. 

2 

Cloudy. 

15 

20 

37 

284 

29.10 

s.  w. 

1 

Clear— some  clouds. 

16 

15 

24 

19i 

29.30 

N.  E.  to  E. 

2 

Cloudy — spits  of  snow. 

17 

24 

31 

274 

29.60 

N.  VV. 

1 

Clear. 

18 

14 

13 

13) 

29.58 

E.N.  E. 

2 

Snowing  all  day. 

19 

8 

13 

loj 

29.43 

N.W. 

4 

Clear — aurora  in  the  evening. 

20 

-8 

2 

-3 

29.99 

N.  W. 

1 

Do.    coldest  day. 

21 

6 

28 

17 

29.62 

S.  E.  to  N.  W. 

1 

Some  snow — cloudy. 

22 

4 

17 

10  J 

29.79 

N.  W. 

3 

Clear. 

23 

7 

25 

16 

29.95 

W. 

2 

Cloudy — clear. 

24 

1 

27 

14 

30.00 

W.  S.  W. 

2 

Do. 

25 

16 

44 

30 

29.72 

W.  S.  W. 

1 

Do. 

26 

34 

42 

38 

29.35 

S.  W. 

2 

Cloudy — clear. 

27 

19 

31 

25 

29.55 

N.  W.  to  S.  W.  1 

Clear. 

28 

19 

35 

27 

29.53 

S. 

1 

Do.  cloudy. 

29 

35 

48 

414 

29.47 

S.  W.  to  N.  W.  1 

Cloudy — clear  and  mild. 

30 

32 

44 

38 

29.63 

S.  E. 

1 

Clear  and  mild. 

31 

31 

44 

374 

29.72 

S.  E. 

2 

Cloudy — drizzling  2  p.  M. 

The  Ice-Road  Over  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  contains  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  ice-road  over  the  Susque- 
hanna, alluded  to  above. 

Strange  and  startling  things  occur  so  con- 
stantly in  these  times  of  quick  developments, 
that  they  need  to  be  clothed  with  circumstances 
of  great  novelty  to  attract  to  them  any  degree 
of  public  attention  ;  and  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  have  any  public  want  promptly  supplied. 
;>nd  any  sudden  emergency  provided  for,  espe- 
cially by  tho-e  whose  business  it  is  to  serve 
the  people,  that  we  are  apt  to  attach  slight 


importance  to  the  particular  thing  done,  and 
hardly  pause  lo  give  deserved  credit  to  it.  We 
could  not  avoid  thinking  that  these  facts  were 
specially  verified  by  an  interesting  and  curious 
scene  we  witnessed  a  day  or  two  since,  upon 
the  Susquehanna,  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

This  river  which  has  always  presented  in 
the  winter  season,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  un- 
interrupted communication  between  this  and 
the  Eastern  cities,  by  ihe  masses  of  ice,  which 
make  its  passage  dangerous  and  tedious,  has, 
by  the  unusual  severity  of  this  season,  been 
completely  blocked  up  with  ice,  until,  almost 
from  its  sources  lo  the  Potomac,  it  presents 
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the  appearance  of  a  miniature  '■'•rimer  de 
glace."  About  two  weeks  .since,  between 
Havre  de  Grace  and  the  opposite  shore,  there 
stretched  a  field  of  huge  blocks  of  ice,  piled 
upon  each  other  to  a  height  of  from  six  to 
ten  feet,  and  it  became  a  serious  question  to 
determine  how  it  would  be  possible  to  trans- 
port the  immense  quantities  of  merchandize 
seeking  transit  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore railroad. 

The  boat  of  the  Company  was,  of  course, 
useless  ;  and,  while  it  was  easy  enough  for  the 
passengers  to  pick  their  way  over  the  rough 
blocks  of  ice,  it  was  a  matter  taxing  both  in- 
genuity and  boldness  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandize.  The  suspen- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  business  of  the  Compa- 
ny, for  a  few  weeks  even,  would  have  pressed 
with  the  most  serious  inconvenience  and  inju- 
ry upon  the  business  community,  for  it  must 
be  recollected  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
this  road  presents  the  only  line  of  means  for 
the  inland  transportation  of  freight  between 
East  and  South — the  steamboat  line  being,  of 
course,  closed  up,  and  the  increased  distance 
and  higher  rates  of  charge  via  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad, 
precluding  the  use,  to  any  extent,  of  that 
route.  In  this  emergency,  an  idea,  as  novel 
as  it  was  bold,  occurred  to  Major  Trimble, 
who,  we  believe,  holds  the  position  of  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more Road,  und  he  resolved  to  construct  a 
railroad  across  the  river,  a  feat  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  upon  him  as  an  accomplished 
Engineer,  and  attempted,  we  venture  to  assert, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  travel. 

The  idea  was  carried  into  effect  with  singu- 
lar rapidity.  Employing  a  large  force,  Mr. 
Trimble  levelled  a  route  across  the  river,  cut- 
ting down  the  blocks  of  ice,  filling  cavities 
with  snow,  and  in  a  single  day  the  regular 
frame-work  of  a  railroad  was  laid  down,  and 
four  thousand  feet  of  iron  stretched  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  over  this  track  the  heavy  cars, 
with  their  stores  of  merchandize,  were  whirled 
in  their  course  of  transit,  before  the  inconve- 
nience of  this  serious  obstacle  to  transportation 
was  realized. 

To  the  hundreds  who  daily  witness  the  per- 
fect success  of  this  plan,  it  seems  in  its  facile 
accomplishment,  a  simple  though  curious  af- 
fair ;  but  it  is  reully  worth  while  to  pause  for 
a  moment  to  do  the  justice  of  commendation 
to  the  gentleman  who  conceived  and  executed 
the  idea,  and  who,  conscious  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  its  practical  working  devolves 
upon  him,  watches  with  an  unceasing  and 
sleepless  vigilance  over  it. 

The  strength  of  the  ice  appears  to  be  very 
great,  and  its  average  thickness  from  shore  to 
shore  is  about  fifteen  feet.  It  is  not  of  course, 
frozen  in  one  solid  mass  of  that  thickness,  but 
the  Moating  ice  as  it  came  down  the  river  for 
some  weeks  before  the  complete  obstruction 
occurred,  grounded  on  some  shoals  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
backing  up,  gradually  formed  an  immense 
mass  of  ice  of  great  thickness,  stretching  for 
many  miles  up  the  river.  On  Thursday  of 
last  week,  we  learn  that  some  forty  cars,  load- 
ed will)  freight,  and  equal  in  all  to  a  weight  of 


some  600,000  lbs.,  passed  over  the  ice;  not  in 
a  single  train,  but  three  or  four  cars  together  ; 
the  number  being  regulated  by  the  supply  of 
horse  power,  as  well  as  from  unwillingness  to 
run  unnecessary  risk.  The  freight  trains,  we 
understand,  pass  over  daily,  while  the  passen- 
gers are  taken  across  in  sleighs,  or  those  who 
prefer  in  the  mail  car. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  which  every  one 
must  feel  in  this  curious  illustration  of  a 
prompt  and  skilful  victory  over  a  seemingly 
insurmountable  difficulty,  the  matter  is  calcu- 
lated to  renew  the  consideration  here,  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  veiy  important  question  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Susquehanna,  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  communication  between  this 
city  and  her  Eastern  neighbours  and  markets. 
This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the 
business  men  in  this  city,  and  with  the  public 
attention  so  forcibly  attracted  to  it  by  the  un- 
usual demonstration  of  lis  necessity,  which 
this  severe  winter  has  afforded,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  proper  time  to  urge  upon 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  business  men, 
and  upon  the  grave  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  necessity  of  a  railroad  bridge. 

We  believe  that  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
question  would  lead  the  Legislature  to  recog- 
nize its  consequences  as  a  matter  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  State  and  city  ;  and 
that  while  giving  all  due  consideration  to  the 
objections  urged  against  the  measure  upon  the 
ground  of  an  hypothetical  local  injury,  they 
would  conclude  that  a  bill  granting  the  right 
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to  the  Company  to  construct  their  bridge, 
would  be  as  popular  and  desirable  a  measure 
as  they  could  adopt. 


A  Bear  Captured  by  Chloroform. 

A  newspaper  published  at  Montauban, 
Spain,  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a 
huge  bear  by  chloroform,  which  is  somewhat 
amusing.  His  bearship  had  for  a  long  time 
been  the  terror  of  the  district,  entirely  defying 
all  attempts  at  capture.  Even  the  most  dar- 
ing hunters  dared  not  approach  him  sufficiently 
near  to  give  him  a  death-wound,  and  so  the 
bear  was  left  to  his  glory,  making  predatory 
excursions  continually  among  the  sheep  and 
cattle  of  the  surrounding  farms.  At  length  a 
Doctor  Pegot  hit  upon  a  plan  for  securing  the 
monster  by  the  use  of  chloroform.  Early  one 
morning  he  proceeded  to  the  cave  where  the 
bear  slept,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  peas- 
ants ;  and  having  made  sure  by  the  snow  just 
fallen  that  the  animal  was  within,  the  peasants 
ran  and  fastened  up  the  entrance  with  iron 
bars,  which  prevented  the  bear  from  coming 
out.  Over  the  bars  they  stretched  blankets  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  air,  and  now,  all  being 
ready,  the  operation  of  putting  Monsieur  le 
Bear  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  com- 
menced. The  Docior  took  a  large  syringe, 
and,  having  filled  it  with  the  somnolent  liquid, 
discharged  it,  through  an  aperature  in  the 
blanket,  into  the  interior  of  the  cave.  This 
being  several  times  repealed,  the  bear  soon 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  when  the  Doctor  march- 
ed in  and  secuied  his  prize  in  triumph.  They 
bore  the  poor  bear  away,  lied  limb  and  limb; 
keeping  a  cloth  saturated  with  chloroform  con- 


stantly at  his  nose;  and  took  him  to  the  vil- 
lage, where,  a  cage  having  been  prepared,  the 
bear  was  permitted  to  auake.  Great  excite- 
ment followed  all  around  as  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  wild  beast  became  known,  and 
crowds  came  to  behold  him,  secured  in  his 
cage.  In  the  evening,  the  village  was  illumi- 
nated in  rejoicing,  while  the  praises  of  science 
and  Dr.  Pi  got  fell  from  every  lip.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  capture  of  a  wild  animal 
by  chloroform. 


The  Preacher  and  the  Robbers. 

A  Methodist  preacher  many  years  ago  was 
journeying  to  a  village,  where  he  preached, 
according  to  the  usual  routine  of  his  duty,  and 
was  stopped  on  his  way  by  three  robbers. 
One  of  them  seized  his  bridle  reins,  another 
presented  a  pistol  and  demanded  his  money  ; 
the  third  was  a  mere  looker-on. 

The  grave  and  devout  man  looked  each  and 
all  of  them  in  the  face,  and  with  great  gravity 
and  seriousness  said,  "  Friends,  did  you  pray 
to  God  before  you  left  home  ?  Did  you  ask 
God  to  bless  you  in  your  undertakings  to- 
day ?" 

The  question  startled  them  for  a  moment. 
Recovering  themselves,  one  said,  "  We  have 
no  time  to  answer  such  questions,  we  want 
your  money." 

"  lama  poor  preacher  of  the  gospel,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  but  what  little  money  I  have  shall 
be  given  to  you." 

A  few  shillings  was  all  he  had  to  give. 

"  Have  you  not  a  watch  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then  give  it  to  us." 

In  taking  the  watch  from  his  pocket,  his 
saddle-bags  were  displayed. 

"  What  have  you  here?"  was  the  question 
again. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  nothing  in  them  but 
religious  books,  because  1  have  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  change  of  linen  also." 

"  We  must  have  them." 

The  preacher  dismounted.  The  saddle- 
bags were  taken  possession  of,  and  no  further 
demand  made.  Instantly  the  preacher  began 
to  unbutton  his  great  coat,  and  to  throw  it  off 
his  shoulders,  at  the  same  time  asking,  "  Will 
you  have  my  greatcoat?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  are  a  generous 
man,  and  we  will  not  take  it." 

He  then  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  I  have 
given  you  everything  you  asked  for,  and 
would  have  given  you  more  than  you  asked 
for.    I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"That  you  kneel  down  and  allow  me  to 
pray  to  Almighty  God  in  your  behalf;  to  ask 
him  to  turn  your  hearts,  and  put  you  in  the 
right  way." 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man's 
things,"  said  the  ringleader  of  them. 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  another  of  them. 
"Here,  take  your  watch,  take  your  money, 
take  your  saddle-bags  ;  if  we  have  anything  to 
do  with  you,  the  judgment  of  God  will  over- 
take us." 

So  each  article  was  returned.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  worthy  man.  He 
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urged  prayer  upon  them.  He  knell  down  ; 
one  of  t he  robbers  knelt  with  him  ;  one  prayed, 
the  other  wept,  confessed  his  sin,  and  said  it 
was  the  first  lime  in  his  life  that  he  had  done 
such  a  thing,  and  it  should  be  the  last.  How 
far  he  kept  his  word  is  known  only  to  Him  to 
whom  the  darkness  and  light  are  equally 
alike  ;  lo  Him  whose  eye-lids  try  the  children 
of  men. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  MISER. 

Aye !  bow  thee  down  and  worship  it,  the  yellow-shin- 
ing gold, 

The  god  of  thy  idolatry  is  beauteous  to  behold  ; 
Aye!  bow  thee  down  and  worship  it,  as  though  it 

had  the  power 
To  yield  thee  consolation  in  life's  last  trying  hour — 

And  gather  it  together,  that,  none  may  ever  flow, 
To  soothe  one  human  suffering,  or  heal  one  human 
woe  ; 

Still  thrust  it  in  thy  coffers  strong — and  fasten  them 
secure, 

Forgetting  it  might  ever  bless  the  cold  and  starving 
poor, — 

That  it  might  rear  from  out  the  depths  of  wretched- 

ness  and  crime, 
Full  many  a  noble  monument  to  live  through  after 

time ; 

Forget  that  it  might  spread  abroad  the  messages  of 
peace, 

And  cause  the  dark  and  gloomy  reign  of  ignorance 
to  cease. 

Let  not  the  widows'  wailing  cry,  the  orphans'  pleading 
prayer, 

E'er  find  an  entrance  to  thy  heart,  or  move  one  feeling 
there, 

Lest  in  a  moment  unrestrained,  through  pity  thou 
might  give 

A  mite  from  out  thy  hoarded  store,  and  bid  the  suf- 
ferer live. 

Yet,  look  around  o'er  nature's  page  in  beauty's  self 
arrayed, 

And  read  on  every  object  here,  the  motto,  Thou  must 

fade  ; 

And  then  remember  too,  that  man  in  all  his  pomp 
must  die ; 

And  gold  is  not  the  passport  to  the  glorious  world  on 
high. 

For  if  to  mammon's  sordid  pelf  thy  spirit-love  be 
given, 

Remember,  oh  deluded  man  !  it  bars  the  gates  of  hea- 
ven ; 

For  He  who  claimed  no  heritage,  nor  garnered  trea- 
sure here, 

Has  said  that  man — his  creature  man — cannot  two 
kingdoms  share. 
Delaware  county. 


For  "  Tlia  Friend." 

HAPPINESS. 

"  Peace  follows  virtue,  as  its  sure  reward, 
And  pleasure  brings  as  surely  in  her  train 
Remorse,  and  sorrow,  and  vindictive  pain." 

It  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of 
Providence  that  our  true  happiness  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  purity  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
virtue  of  our  actions  ;  so  that  whatever  is 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  performed 
answerable  thereto,  not  only  redounds  to  our 
own  peace,  and  the  benefit  of  others,  but  lends 
to  the  honour  and  praise  of  Him,  for  whose 
glory  we  were  created ;  while  the  doing  of  our 
own  selfish  wills,  the  acting  of  our  own  plea- 
sure, and  the  choice  of  our  own  time  and  way 


for  the  filling  up  of  our  allotments  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  church,  will  only  lend  to 
frustrate  the  gracious  end  of  our  being,  by 
leading  us  into  confusion,  sorrow  and  shame. 

We  are  designed  to  be  helpmeets  one  of 
another,  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ — the  strong  bear- 
ing the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  making 
straight  steps  for  their  feet,  lest  that  which  is 
lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  desiring  rather 
that  it  should  be  healed ;  and  it  is  by  answer- 
ing this  great  and  blessed  end,  that  we  shall 
experience  our  peace  to  flow  as  a  river,  and 
our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
That  charity  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind, 
is  not  puffed  up,  and  thinketh  no  evil,  re- 
joicelh  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  the  truth,  is 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  and 
security  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  nor  take  away,  and  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. 

The  blessings  which  are  pronounced  upon 
those  who  regard  the  poor  and  the  afflicted, 
afford  an  animating  degree  of  encouragement, 
to  all  who  seek  the  favour  of  heaven,  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  relieve  the 
wants  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low pilgrims  through  this  world  of  trouble,  to  an 
endless  eternity  of  rest  and  peace,  or  sorrow 
and  pain.  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  be- 
fore God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor:  the 
Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed 
of  languishing  :  thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in 
his  sickness." 

The  performance  of  every  duty  of  omission 
or  commission  has  its  sure  reward,  and  the 
refraining  from  the  injury  of  an  enemy  or  of- 
fender, may  be  attended  with  as  much  satis- 
faction, as  the  doing  of  a  positive  good.  "  Love 
worketh  no  evil  to  his  neighbour"  ;  and  unto 
whom  is  the  promise  of  blessing  made?  but 
unto  him  that  backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue, 
nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up 
a  reproach  against  his  neighbour;  but  who 
overcometh  evil  with  good,  by  returning  good 
for  evil.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so 
shall  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed.  Cease  from  anger  and  forsake 
wrath  :  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  do  evil, 
for  evil-doers  shalt  be  cut  off;  but  those  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth  :  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  ;  and 
shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace." 

"  Upon  whatever  foundation  happiness  is 
built,  when  that  foundation  fails,  happiness 
must  be  destroyed,"  wherefore  we  are  exhort- 
ed to  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  not 
on  things  on  the  earth,  for  the  things  that 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  those  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal.  There  is  but  one  sure 
foundation  upon  which  happiness  can  be  built, 
and  that  is  Christ.  And  this  is  the  great  com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 


self.   On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Saith  Christ,  "  I  am  the  good  shepherd  ;  the 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep, 
but  he  that  is  an  hireling  and  not  the  shepherd, 
whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf 
coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth  ;  and 
the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereih  the  | 
sheep.    I  am  the  good  shepherd  and  know  my  | 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.    As  the  Father 
knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father  ;  and 
I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.    And  other 
sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them 
also  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd."    This  was  the  language  of  our  ! 
great  Examplar  whose  friends  and  followers  ! 
we  profess  lo  be  in  seeking  a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  the  I 
Lord,  and  said  He,  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  ! 
do  whatsoever  I  command  you,"  for  this  is  the 
love  of  God  that  we  keep  his  commandments; 
and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous,  for 
whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 
world. 

"True  Happiness  has  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb ; 
Where  Duty  goes  she  goes,  with  Justice  goes, 
And  goes  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  is  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued, 
Or  virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned ;  where'er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abjured,  and  left; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  is  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish  ; 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  Happiness  descending,  sits  and  smiles." 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

ANN  ALLASON. 

Ann  All.ison,  of  Overend  house,  near  Cock- 
ermouth,  deceased  Third  month  19th,  1851, 
aged  49  years. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  be- 
loved Friend  afford  a  practical  comment  on 
the  importance  of  following  the  example  of 
Him  who  said,  "  I  must  work  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day  ;  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  She  was 
long  known  by  the  circle  around  her,  as  an 
energetic,  exemplary  Christian,  carrying  out  \ 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  her  daily 
walk. 

In  1849,  she  had  a  slight  paralytic  seizure, 
which  is  ihus  referred  to  in  one  of  her  memoran- 
dums. Second  mo.  18,  1850.  "  Oh  !  how  un- 
certain is  life!  This  day  last  year,  I  was  strong-  ; 
ly  reminded  of  the  truth  of  this.  Solemn  in- 
deed, does  it  feel  in  the  retrospect!  and  may 
that  feeling  continue,  that  whether  my  time 
here  be  longer  or  shorter,  it  may  be  the  great 
business  of  my  life  to  be  prepared  for  the  awful 
summons  ;  and  should  the  midnight  cry  be 
sounded  in  my  ear,— 'Behold  the  Bridegroom 
cometh,'  may  I  be  ready  lo  go  forth  and  meet 
him." 

In  ihe  Eleventh  month,  she  had  an  alarm- 
ing atiack  of  paralysis,  and  at  intervals  of  a 
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few  weeks  similar  seizures  supervened,  pros-j 
trating  the  powers  both  of  body  and  mind, 
until  "  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,"  and  her 
ransomed  spirit  was  released  from  its  afflicted 
tabernacle,  to  join  the  heavenly  host  in  sing- 
ing the  songs  of  everlasting  praise  to  God  and 
her  Saviour. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc— 1851. 

(Concluded  from  page  166.) 

We  had  nearly  gained  the  edge  of  the  Grand 
Plateau  when  our  caravan  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stop,  by  the  announcement  from 
our  leading  guide  of  a  huge  crevice  ahead,  to 
which  he  could  not  see  any  termination,  and 
it  was  far  too  wide  to  cross  by  any  means. 
Auguste  Devouassoud  went  ahead  and  called 
for  a  lantern.  We  had  now  only  one  left 
alight ;  two  had  burnt  out,  and  the  other  had 
been  lost,  shooting  away  like  a  meteor  down 
the  glacier  until  it  disappeared  in  a  gulf.  The 
remaining  light  was  handed  forward,  and  we 
watched  its  course  with  extreme  anxiety,  hov- 
ering along  the  edge  of  the  abyss — anon  dis- 
appearing and  then  showing  again  farther  off 
— until  at  last  Auguste  shouted  out  that  he 
had  found  a  pass,  and  that  we  could  proceed 
again.  We  toiled  up  a  very  steep  cliff  of  ice, 
and  then  edged  the  crevice  which  yawned 
upon  our  left  in  a  frightful  manner, — more 
terrible  in  its  semi-obscurity  than  it  is  possible 
to  convey  an  impression  of — until  the  danger 
was  over,  and  we  all  stood  safely  upon  the 
Grand  Plateau  about  half-past  thiee  in  the 
morning. 

We  had  now  two  or  three  miles  of  level 
walking  before  us  ;  indeed,  our  road  from  one 
end  of  the  plateau  to  the  other  was  on  a  slight 
descent.  .  .  Still  in  single  file  we  set  off  again, 
and  the  effect  of  our  silent  march  was  now  un- 
earthly and  solemn  to  a  degree  that  was  almost 
painfully  impressive.  Mere  atoms  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  perpetual  frost,  we  were  slowly  advanc- 
ing over  the  vast  plain — slowly  following  each 
other  on  the  track  which  the  leading  glimmer- 
ing dot  of  light  aided  the  guide  to  select.  The 
reflected  moonlight,  from  the  Dome  du  Goute, 
which  looked  like  a  huge  mountain  of  frosted 
silver,  threw  a  cold  gleam  over  the  plateau, 
sufficient  to  show  its  immense  and  ghastly 
space.  High  up  on  our  right,  was  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc,  apparently  as  close  and  as 
inaccessible  as  ever;  and  immediately  on  our 
left  was  the  appalling  gulf  of  unknown  depth, 
into  which  the  avalanche  swept  Dr.  Hamel's 
guides. 

...  In  fact,  although  physically  the  easi- 
est, this  was  the  most  treacherous  part  of  the 
ascent.  A  flake  of  snow  or  a  chip  of  ice, 
whirled  by  the  wind  from  the  summit,  and 
increasing  as  it  rolled  down  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  might  at  length  thunder  on  to  our 
path,  and  sweep  everything  before  it  into  the 
crevice. 

...  As  we  reached  the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  ice  below  the  Rochers  Rouges  we 
came  into  the  full  moonlight ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  far  away  on  the  horizon  the  red  glow  of 
dnybreak,  wm  gradually  tinging  the  sky,  and 
bringing  the  higher  and  more  distant  moun- 


tains into  relief.  The  union  of  these  two 
effects  of  light  was  very  strange.  At  first, 
simply  cold  and  bewildering,  it  had  none  of 
the  sunset  glories  of  the  Grands  Mulets;  but 
after  a  lime,  when  peak  after  peak  rose  out 
from  the  gloomy  world  below,  the  spectacle 
was  magnificent.  In  the  dark  boundless 
space  a  small  speck  of  light,  would  suddenly 
appear,  growing  larger  and  larger,  until  it 
took  the  palpable  form  of  a  mountain  top. 
While  this  was  going  on  other  points  would 
brighten,  here  and  there,  and  increase  in  the 
same  manner;  then  a  silvery  gleam  would 
mark  the  position  of  a  lake  reflecting  the  sky 
— it  was  that  of  Geneva — until  the  grey  hazy 
ocean  lighted  up  into  hills  and  valleys,  and 
irregularities,  and  the  entire  world  below 
warmed  into  the  glow  of  sunrise. 

.  .  .  From  the  foot  of  the  Rochers  Rouges 
there  runs  a  huge  and  slanting  buttress  of  ice, 
round  which  we  had  to  climb  from  the  N.  E. 
to  the  E.  Its  surface  was  at  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees.  Above  us  it  terminated  in  a 
mighty  cliff  entirely  covered  with  icicles  of 
marvellous  length  and  beauty  ;  below,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  where  it  went,  for  it  finished 
suddenly  in  an  edge,  which  was  believed  to  be 
the  border  of  a  great  crevice.  Along  this  we 
now  had  to  go ;  and  the  journey  was  as 
hazardous  a  one  as  a  man  might  make 
along  a  steeply  pitched  roof  with  snow  on  it. 
Jean  Carrier  went  first  with  his  axe,  and  very 
cautiously  cut  every  step  in  which  we  were  to 
place  our  feet  in  the  ice.  It  is  difficult  at  times 
to  walk  along  ice  on  a  level;  but  when  that 
ice  is  lilted  up  more  than  halfway  towards  the 
perpendicular,  with  a  fathomless  termination 
below,  and  no  more  foot  and  hand  hold  afford- 
ed than  can  be  chipped  out,  it  becomes  a  nerv- 
ous affair  enough.  It  took  us  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  creep  round  this  hazardous  slope,  and 
then  we  came  once  more  upon  a  vast  undula- 
ting field  of  ice,  looking  straight  down  the 
Glacier  du  Tacul  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace. 

My  eyelids  had  felt  very  heavy  for  the  last 
hour;  and  but  for  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  them  widely  open,  I  believe  would 
have  closed  before  this  :  but  now  such  a  strange 
and  irrepressible  desire  to  go  to  sleep  seized 
hold  of  me,  that  I  almost  fell  fast  off  as  I  sat 
down  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  snow  to  tie  my 
shoes.  But  the  foremost  guides  were  on  the 
march  again,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go  on 
with  the  caravan.  From  this  point  on  to  the 
summit,  for  a  space  of  two  hours,  I  was  in 
such  a  strange  state  of  min»led  unconscious- 
ness  and  acute  observation — of  combined 
sleeping  and  waking — that  the  old-fashioned 
word  "  bewitched,"  is  the  only  one  I  can  ap- 
ply to  the  confusion  and  upsetting  of  sense  in 
which  I  found  myself  plunged.  With  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  where  I  was  and  what  I  was 
about — even  with  such  caution  as  was  requir- 
ed to  place  my  feet  on  particular  places  in  the 
snow — I  conjured  up  such  a  set  of  absurd  and 
improbable  phantoms  about  me,  that  the  most 
spirit-ridden  intruder  upon  a  May-day  festival 
on  the  Hartz  mountains  was  never  more  be- 
leaguered. 1  believe  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  bewildering  period  I  was  fast  asleep;  with 
my  eyes  open,  and  through  them  the  wander- 


ing brain  received  external  impressions;  in  the 
same  manner  as,  upon  awaking,  the  phan- 
tasms of  our  dreams  are  sometimes  carried  on, 
and  connected  with  objects  about  the  cham- 
ber. It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  odd 
state  in  which  I  was,  so  to  speak,  entangled. 
A  great  many  people  I  knew  in  London  were 
accompanying  me  and  calling  after  me.  Then 
there  was  some  terribly  elaborate  affair  that 
I  could  not  settle,  about  two  bedsteads,  the 
whole  blame  of  which  transaction,  whatever  it 
was,  lay  on  my  shoulders  ;  and  then  a  literary 
friend  came  up,  and  told  me  he  was  sorry  we 
could  not  pass  over  his  ground  on  our  way  to 
the  summit,  but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
forbidden  it.  Everything  was  as  foolish  and 
unconnected  as  this,  but  it  worried  me  pain- 
fully; and  my  senses  were  under  such  little 
control,  and  I  reeled  and  staggered  about  so, 
that  when  we  had  crossed  the  snow  prairie, 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendi- 
cular wall  of  ice  four  or  five  huudred  feet  high 
— the  terrible  Mur  de  la  Cote — up  which  we 
had  to  climb,  I  sat  down  again  on  the  snow, 
and  told  Tairraz  that  I  would  not  go  any  fur- 
ther, but  that  they  might  leave  me  there  if 
they  would. 

The  Mont  Blanc  guides  are  used  to  these 
little  varieties  of  temper,  above  the  Grand 
Plateau.  In  spile  of  my  mad  determination, 
Balmat  and  another  set  me  up  on  my  legs 
again,  and  told  me  that  if  1  did  not  exercise 
every  caution,  we  should  all  be  lost  together, 
for  the  most  really  dangerous  part  of  the  whole 
ascent  had  arrived.  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  my  wandering  wits  into  order; 
but  the  risk  called  for  the  strongest  mental 
effort;  and  with  just  sense  enough  to  see  that 
our  success  in  scaling  this  awful  precipice 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  "  pluck,"  1  got 
ready  for  the  climb.  I  have  said  the  Mur  de 
la  Cote  is  some  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  an 
all  but  perpendicular  iceberg.  At  one  point 
you  can  reach  it  from  the  snow,  but  immedi- 
ately after  you  begin  to  ascend  it,  obliquely, 
there  is  nothing  below  but  a  chasm  in  the  ice 
more  frightful  than  anything  yet  passed. 
Should  the  foot  slip,  or  the  baton  give  way, 
there  is  no  chance  for  life — you  would  glide 
like  lightning  from  one  frozen  crag  to  another, 
and  finally  be  dashed  to  pieces  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  in  the  horrible  depths 
of  the  glacier.  Were  it  in  the  valley  simply 
rising  from  a  glacier  moraine,  its  ascent 
would  require  great  nerve  and  caution  ;  but 
here,  placed  fourteen  thousand  feet  abjve  the 
level  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  an  icy  abyss 
so  deep  that  the  bottom  is  lost  in  obscurity  ; 
exposed,  in  a  highly  rarified  atmosphere,  to  a 
wind  cold  and  violent  beyond  all  conception  : 
assailed  with  muscular  powers  already  taxed 
far  beyond  their  strength,  and  nerves  shaken 
by  constantly  increasing  excitement  and  want 
of  rest — with  blood-shot  eyes,  and  raging 
thirst,  and  n  pulse  leaping  rather  than  beating 
— with  all  this,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
frightful  Mur  de  la  Cote  calls  for  no  ordinary 
determination  to  mount  it. 

Of  course  every  footstep  had  to  be  cut  with 
the  adzes  ;  and  my  blood  ran  colder  still  as  I 
saw  the  first  guides  creeping  like  flies  upon  its 
smooth  glistening  surface.    The  two  Tairraz 
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were  in  front  of  mo  with  the  forepart  of  the 
rope,  and  Francois  Cachat  behind.  I  scarcely 
know  what  our  relative  positions  were,  for  we 
had  not  spoken  mucli  to  one  another  for  the 
last  hour ;  every  word  was  an  exertion,  and 
our  attention  was  solely  confined  to  our  own 
progress.  .  .  .  For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  we 
kept  on  slowly  mounting  this  iceberg,  until  we 
reached  the  last  ascent — the  "  cap"  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  danger  was  now  over,  but  not  the  toil, 
for  this  dome  of  ice  was  difficult  to  mount. 
The  axe  was  again  in  requisition,  and  every 
body  was  so  "  blown,"  that  we  had  to  stop 
every  three  or  four  minutes.  Honest  Tairraz 
had  no  sinecure  to  pull  me  after  him,  for  I 
was  stumbling  about  as  though  completely  in- 
toxicated. I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  planted  my  feet  any  where  but  in  the 
right  place,  Gradually  our  speed  increased; 
until  I  was  scrambling  almost  on  my  hands 
and  knees  ;  and  then  as  I  found  myself  on  a 
level,  it  suddenly  stopped.  1  looked  around 
and  saw  there  was  nothing  higher.  The 
batons  were  stuck  in  the  snow,  and  the  guides 
were  grouped  about,  some  lying  down  and 
others  standing  in  little  parlies.  I  was  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  ! 

The  ardent  wish  of  years  was  gratified  ; 
but  I  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  with- 
out looking  around  me,  1  fell  down  upon  the 
snow  and  was  asleep  in  an  instant.  Six  or 
seven  minutes  of  dead  slumber  were  enough  to 
restore  the  balance  of  my  ideas ;  and  when 
Tairraz  awoke  me,  1  was  once  more  perfectly 
myself. 

....  The  morning  was  most  lovely  ;  there 
was  not  even  a  wreaih  of  mist  coming  up  from 
the  valley.  All  the  great  points  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chamouni  were  standing  forth 
clear  enough ;  but  the  other  second  class 
mountains  were  mere  ridges.  It  was  some 
time  before  1  could  find  out  the  Brevenl  at  all, 
and  many  of  the  Aiguilles  were  sunk  and 
merged  into  the  landscape.  There  was  a 
strange  feeling  in  looking  down  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains,  which  1  had  been 
accustomed  to  know  only  as  so  many  giants 
of  the  horizon.  The  entire  length  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  with  the  Jura  beyond,  was  very 
clearly  defined,  and  beyond  these  again  were 
the  faint  blue  hills  of  Burgundy.  Turning 
round  to  the  south-east,  I  looked  down  on  the 
Jardin,  along  the  same  glacier  by  which  the 
visiter  to  theCouvercle  lets  his  eye  travel  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Right  away  over  the 
Col  du  Geant  we  saw  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
very  clearly,  and  one  of  the  guides  insisted 
upon  pointing  out  Milan. 

Of  the  entire  coup  d'oeil  no  descriptive  pow- 
er can  convey  the  slightest  notion.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  describe  the  apparently  bound- 
less undulating  expanse  of  jagged  snow-topped 
peaks,  that  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  hori- 
zon on  all  sides  beneath  us.  Where  every- 
thing is  so  almost  incomprehensible  in  its 
magnitude,  no  sufficiently  graphic  comparison 
can  be  instituted. 


Take  heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed 
on  many  things,  lest  the  greediness  of  the  ap- 
petite of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 


Bear  with  one  Another. 

Dr.  Boardman,  in  his  book,  "the  Bible  in 
the  Family,"  remarks: 

That  house  will  be  kept  in  a  turmoil  where 
there  is  no  tolerance  of  each  other's  errors,  no 
lenity  shown  to  failings,  no  meek  submission 
to  injuries,  no  soft  answers  to  turn  away  wrath. 
If  you  lay  a  single  stick  of  wood  upon  the  and- 
irons and  apply  fire  to  it,  it  will  go  out ;  put 
on  another  stick,  and  they  will  burn  ;  add  a 
half  dozen,  and  you  will  have  a  grand  confla- 
gration. There  are  other  fires  subject  to  the 
same  conditions.  If  one  member  of  a  family 
gets  into  a  passion  and  is  let  alone,  he  will 
cool  down,  and  possibly  be  ashamed,  and  re- 
pent. But  oppose  temper  to  temper ;  pile  on 
the  fuel ;  draw  in  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  and  let  one  harsh  answer  be  followed 
by  another,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  blaze 
which  will  enwrap  them  all  in  its  lurid  splen- 
dours. The  venerable  Philip  Henry  under- 
stood this  well ;  and  when  his  son  Matthew, 
the  Commentator,  was  married,  ho  sent  these 
lines  to  the  wedded  pair: 

"Love  one  another,  pray  oft  together;  and  see 
You  never  both  together  angry  be  : 
If  one  speak  fire,  t'other  with  water  come : 
Is  one  provoked  ?  be  t'other  soft  or  dumb." 

So  thought  the  excellent  Bishop  Cowper,  of 
whom  this  remarkable  anecdote  is  related. 
The  wife  of  this  good  man  was  afraid  he  would 
injure  his  health  by  close  confinement.  So, 
one  day,  like  a  kind-hearted,  officious  wife, 
she  went  into  his  library  in  his  absence,  and 
gathering  up  all  the  manuscript  notes  he  had 
been  eight  years  in  collecting  for  his  diction- 
ary, threw  them  into  the  fire.  When  he  came 
home,  she  told  him  what  she  had  done.  As- 
sured of  the  kind  motive  which  had  prompted 
her  to  this  act  of  Vandalism,  his  only  reply  to 
her  was,  "Woman,  thou  hast  put  me  to  eight 
years'  study  more" 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  carrying 
meekness  about  as  far  as  flesh  and  blood  can 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  go.  But  even  a  less 
measure  of  this  quality  would  be  considered 
a  great  sedative  to  those  ebullitions  of  passion 
which  ruffle  the  serenity  of  households.  Al- 
lied wiih  a  sound  judgment,  and  with  true 
affection,  it  would  aim  at  shutting  out  from  the 
circle  such  topics  of  conversation  as  were 
known  to  produce  an  irritating  effect  upon 
any  of  the  group. 

The  same  spirit  would  restrain  a  family 
from  pushing  a  question,  on  which  they  differ- 
ed, to  the  point  of  a  peremptory  decision.  It 
would  admonish  them  when  the  ice  was  be- 
ginning to  quiver  and  crackle,  and  show  them 
where  they  must  slop,  unless  they  meant  to 
break  through.  There  are  too  many  who  re- 
fuse to  see,  or  at  least  to  heed,  these  indica- 
tions, and  whom  nothing  will  arrest  but  an 
actual  plunge  into  the  wintry  wave.  They  will 
insist  upon  their  point  with  such  pertinacity  as 
to  bring  down  at  length,  that  terrific  "You 
shall,"  or  "  You  shall  not,"  which  in  conjugal 
life  is  as  freezing  as  a  bath  in  winter.  Happy 
are  those  families  where  discussions  never 
reach  this  crisis.  It  is  said  that  in  the  busi- 
ness meetings  of  that  exemplary  Christian 


Society,  the  "  Friends,"  there  is  no  voting. 
The  clerk  gathers  the  views  of  the  members 
from  their  observations,  and  frames  a  corres- 
ponding minute,  which  unless  excepted  to 
stands,  without  a  vote,  as  the  act  of  the  body. 
This  is  a  safe  principle  for  households.  The 
opinions  of  those  who  wear  the  purple  can 
usually  be  got  at  without  a  vole  ;  and  voting 
sometimes  creates  a  difference  of  feeling, 
where  there  was  simply  a  diversity  of  senti- 
ment. 


Merciless  Persecution  and  Rejoicing  in  Tribu- 
lation. 

Under  a  false  accusation  of  being  'a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace,'  George  Whitehead, 
one  of  the  early  Friends,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  common  jail,  at  Bury,  St.  Edmunds,  in 
1655. 

His  account  of  the  usage  they  received  in 
this  prison,  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  curious; 
conveying  to  the  mind  which  is  disposed  to 
receive  it,  a  simple  and  affecting  lesson  of  trust 
in  God,  and  submission  to  his  holy  will,  under 
privations  and  oppressions,  which,  without  re- 
ligious aid,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
humanity  to  endure. 

'  After  two  of  us,'  he  says,  '  were  first  sent 
to  prison,  we  had  a  lodging  in  an  upper  room, 
for  two  or  three  weeks;  and  then,  understand- 
ing that  the  jailer  would  exact  upon  us  for 
rent,  and  expecting  our  confinement  might  be 
of  long  duration,  we  desired  a  free  prison  ; 
whereupon  we  weie  turned  into  the  common 
ward  among  felons  ;  where  after  continuance 
a  few  weeks,  a  friend,  in  compassion  to  us, 
piivately  gave  the  jailer  some  money  to  let  us 
lodge  above  again  from  the  felons.  But,  when 
the  time  for  that  money  was  ended,  the  jailer 
insisted  upon  his  old  exaction,  and  we  were 
again  turned  into  the  common  ward.' 

'  We  were  now  in  a  low  dungeon-like  place, 
under  a  market-house  ;  our  poor  lodging  being 
upon  rye  straw,  on  a  damp  earthen  floor, 
though  we  were  therewith  content,  and  the 
place  sanctified  to  us.  But  not  being  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  jailer's  avarice  or  extor- 
tion, nor  free  to  buy  any  of  his  beer,  (he  keep- 
ing a  tap-house,  and  divers  of  his  prisoners 
often  drunk,)  his  anger  and  rage  arose,  and 
grew  very  much  against  us,  after  we  were  so 
many  as  five  sent  to  prison  successively,  one 
after  another,  and  all  in  the  common  ward, 
and  in  the  time  of  our  confinement  drinking 
only  water.'  He  then  states,  that  his  anger 
was  increased  because  George  and  his  Friends 
testified  against  the  disorders  and  abuses  which 
he  occasioned  by  allowing  excessive  drinking 
among  the  prisoners.  It  may  be  thought  that 
it  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  preachers 
amongst  Friends  were  led  to  testify  against  the 
general  hypocrisy  of  the  professors  of  that 
day,  seeing  that  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent one,  their  persecutors  were  those  who 
made  a  claim  to  be  called  religious. 

'The  Lord  stirred  us  up,'  says  Whitehead, 
'  to  cry  aloud  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
jailer,  his  servants  and  prisoners,  for  these 
gross  evils  and  disorders,  because  the  jailer 
made  a  profession  of  religion  and  piety  (being 
a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Bury) 
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calling  in  the  prisoners  on  First-days,  towards 
evening  to  instruct  them  ;  and  because  I  told 
him  of  his  hypocrisy  therein,  his  fruits  being 
so  much  contrary,  his  daughter  was  offended, 
saying,  "What!  call  my  father  a  hypocrite, 
who  has  been  a  saint  forty  years?"  ' 

And  then,  in  evidence  of  his  not  having  un- 
justly been  accused  of  bringing  forth  fruits 
lhat  were  contrary  to  righteousness,  George 
Whitehead  proceeds  to  narrale  some  of  the 
instances  to  which  he  alluded  ;  of  which  it 
may  suffice  in  general  terms  lo  say,  that  ihey 
evidenced  a  barbarity  of  heart  towards  the 
helpless  and  harmless  Quakers  under  his  care, 
which  it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  contem- 
plate. Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  atrocities, 
the  spirits  of  the  sufferers  were  exalted  by  the 
sustaining  power  of  God,  and  enabled  to  soar 
above  that  region  in  which  the  persecution  of 
men  or  devils  had  power  to  operate.  On  one 
occasion,  George  Whitehead,  with  three  more 
Friends,  were  put  into  a  dungeon,  four  yards 
under  ground,  by  this  inhuman  jailer  and  his 
turnkey,  because  they  would  not  desist  from 
crying  against  the  wickedness  that  surrounded 
them.  He  describes  the  place  by  saying,  '  it 
was  very  dark,  and  but  a  little  compass  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  an  iron  grate, 
with  bars  above  a  foot  distant  from  each 
other,  and  under  the  same,  a  pit  or  hole,  we 
knew  not  how  deep  ;  but  being  warned  thereof 
by  a  woman  that  saw  us  put  down,  and  pitied 
us,  we  kept  near  the  sides  of  the  dungeon, 
lhat  we  might  not  fall  into  the  said  pit,  and 
there  we  were  detained  near  four  hours,  sing- 
ing praises  to  the  Lord  our  God,  in  the  sweet 
enjoyment,  and  living  sense  of  his  glorious 
presence,  being  nothing  terrified  nor  dismayed 
at  their  cruelties;  but  cheerfully  resigned  in 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  lo  suffer  for  his  name  and 
Truth's  sake.' 

Of  the  extent  of  their  trials,  not  merely  from 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  but  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  prisoners,  who  were  generally  en- 
couraged by  him  to  molest  these  patient  people, 
he  relates  a  very  striking  instance.  After 
mentioning  one  of  the  culprits  who  was  the 
most  rude  and  abusive  lo  them,  ('  being'  as  he 
says,  '  one  of  the  jailer's  drunkards,')  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  throwing  a  knife  fiercely 
at  one  of  them,  and  as  it  missed  inflicting  a 
wound,  his  declaring  that  he  would  kill  some 
one  of  them,  he  relates,  '  the  said  most  abusive 
prisoner,  taking  so  much  encouragement  as  ho 
did  from  the  example  of  the  jailer,  turnkey, 
and  tapster,  one  night  being  furiously  drunk, 
he  must  needs  kill  some  of  ns,  after  we  were 
locked  and  bolted  close  in  the  common  ward  ; 
whereupon,'  he  continues,  4  in  faith  in  the 
name  and  power  of  the  Lord,  we  stood  over 
him,  believing  he  should  not  have  power  to 
hurt  any  of  us  though  he  attempted,  by  taking 
a  firebrand,'  &c. 

'  He  had  a  boy,'  he  continues,  '  in  the  same 
ward,  about  ten  years  old,  and  as  the  boy  was 
kneeling  by  the  wall,  and  frightened  lo  see  his 
father  in  such  a  rage,  the  father  presently 
took  up  an  earthen  or  stone  bottle,  and  vio- 
lently threw  it  at  his  own  poor  affrighted  boy, 
but  missed  him,  and  broke  it  to  pieces  against 
the  wall,  the  poor  boy  narrowly  escaping  with 
his  life;  for  if  it  had  hit  him  on  the  head,  he  I 


had  probably  been  killed.  Still  the  drunken, 
outrageous  fool  continued  in  his  fury; — he 
must  needs  kill  somebody  lhat  night,  either  his 
poor  boy,  or  some  other,  or  else  he  would  not 
be  pacified.  Seeing  him  thus  murderously 
resolved,  it  immediately  came  upon  me  with 
great  weight,  as  I  believed  from  the  Lord,  '  let 
us  not  see  one  murder  committed  in  our  pre- 
sence,' whereupon  I  said  to  my  fellow  suffer- 
ers, '  let  us  seize  on  him,  and  hold  him  head 
and  foot,  till  he  be  quiet ;'  whereupon,  they 
presently  laid  hold  upon  him,  laid  him  gently 
upon  his  back,  and  held  him  fast  hand  and 
foot,  as  I  think  about  an  hour's  time,  in  which 
he  made  a  roaring  noise,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
for  we  were  all  closely  warded  up  in  a  low, 
dark  place,  hard  to  be  heard  in  other  parts  of 
the  prison  ;  nay,  I  am  persuaded  if  any  of  us 
had  cried  out  "  Murder  !"  we  should  scarcely 
have  had  one  come  to  relieve  any  of  us.' 

'  We  glory  in  tribulation,'  says  the  blessed 
apostle  ;  and  those  that  follow  him,  '  who  was 
made  perfect  through  sufferings,'  have  ever 
poured  forth  the  same  triumphant  acknowledg- 
ment even  in  the  midst  of  the  purifying  fur- 
nace. 

'  I  am  still  truly  humbled  and  thankful,' 
says  G.  Whitehead,  when  many  years  after- 
wards he  reverted  to  these  fiery  trials  :  '  I  am 
still  truly  humbled  and  thankful  to  the  Lord 
our  God,  in  remembrance  of  his  great  kind- 
ness to  us,  how  wonderfully  he  supported  and 
comforted  us  through  and  over  all  ihese  our 
tribulations,  strait  confinement  and  ill  usage, 
and  preserved  us  in  bodily  health.'  And 
speaking  of  the  painfulness  of  the  circumstances 
which  attended  their  imprisonment,  in  regard 
to  the  filth  and  abominations  of  the  place  in 
which  they  were  kept,  '  yet,'  says  he,  '  the 
Lord  by  his  power  so  sanctified  the  confine- 
ment to  me,  that  I  had  great  peace,  comfort, 
and  sweet  solace  ;  and  was  sometimes  trans- 
ported and  wrapt  up  in  spirit,  as  if  in  a  pleas- 
ant field,  having  the  fragrant  scent  and  sweel 
smell  of  flowers,  and  things  growing  (herein. ' 

He  says  that  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  him 
and  his  companions,  surprised  the  prisoners. 
Speaking  of  the  merciful  support  and  consola- 
tions of  God,  '  in  the  comfortable  enjoyment 
of  his  glorious  Divine  power  and  presence,'  he 
remarks,  'several  of  us  have  often  been  made 
to  sing  aloud  in  praise  to  his  glorious  name  ; 
yen,  his  high  praises  have  been  in  our  mouths, 
oftentimes  to  the  great  amazement  and  aston- 
ishment of  the  malefactors  shut  up  in  the  same 
ward  with  us.  When  walking  therein,  our 
hearts  have  been  lifted  up  in  living  praises  to 
the  Lord,  often  for  several  hours  together, 
with  voices  of  melody.  O  the  sweet  presence 
and  power  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;  how  precious 
to  be  enjoyed,  in  prisons  and  dungeons !  O 
my  soul,  still  bless  thou  the  Lord,  and  forever 
praise  his  excellent  name,  for  the  Irue,  inward 
sense  and  experience  thou  hast  often,  and  long 
had,  and  still  hast,  of  his  Divine  power,  and 
unspeakable  goodness  !  Glory  and  dominion 
be  to  our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  lhat  sits  upon 
the  throne  forever  and  ever !' 

Beautiful  strains  of  Zion  !  which  when  the 
King  of  Sufferers  hears,  '  he  sees  of  the  tra- 
vail of  his  soul  and  is  satisfied.'  Who  would 
exchange  these  for  a  thousand  years  of  this 


world's  empty  joys?  'Your  joy  no  man 
taketh  from  you,'  was  a  promise,  the  sweet 
realization  of  which,  the  primitive  Friends  ex- 
perienced as  often  and  as  truly  as  most  of  the 
followers  of  him  who  gave  it.  Nor  were  they 
ever  backward  in  restoring  the  praise  thereof 
to  him  to  whom  it  was  due  ;  as  the  foregoing 
testimonials  and  many  more,  abundantly 
show. — Kelly's  Early  Friends. 


Watch-Making. — Almost  every  body  knows 
what  a  watch  is,  and  most  people  understand 
its  use;  but  after  all,  very  few  are  aware  of 
its  curious  mechanism,  nor  have  they  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  that  human  invention  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Dent,  in  a  lecture  before  the  London 
Royal  Institute,  made  an  allusion  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  watch,  in  which  he  stated  that  a 
watch  consists  of  992  pieces ;  and  staled  that 
23  trades,  and  probably  215  persons,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  one  of  those  machines. 

The  iron  of  which  the  balance-spring  is 
formed,  is  valued  at  something  less  than  a 
farthing;  this  produces  an  ounce  of  sleel, 
which  is  worth  4|d.,  which  is  drawn  into 
2,250  yards  of  steel  wire,  and  represents  in 
the  market  66  dollars. 

Still  anolher  process  of  hardening  this  ori- 
ginally farthing  worth  of  iron,  renders  it  work- 
able into  7,850  balance-springs,  which  will 
realize,  at  the  common  price,  2s.  6d.  each, 
£546  5s.,  the  effect  of  labour  alone.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  the  mere  labour  bestowed  upon  a 
farthing  worth  of  iron  gives  it  the  value  of 
£846  5s.,  or  $4,552,  which  is  75,882  times 
its  original  value. 

Who  could  believe  that  the  small  article  he 
carries  in  his  pocket,  to  denote  the  lime  of 
day,  was  the  work  of  215  persons?  Yet  it  is 
doubtless  so. — Ploughman. 


Trials. — Outward  attacks  and  troubles  ra- 
ther fix  than  unsettle  the  Christian,  as  Urn- 
pests  from  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
faster;  whilst  an  inward  canker  will  gradually 
rot  and  decay  it. — H.  More. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  14,  1852. 


We  have  received  through  the  kindness  of 
some  unknown  friend,  a  Report,  dated  First 
month  23d,  1852,  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Education,  in  the  Senate  of  the  Stale  of  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment, 
there  having  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
sundry  petitions  for  a  law  abolishing  the  pen- 
alty of  death. 

The  report  consists  principally  of  extracts 
from  authors  who  have  made  the  punishment 
of  crime  a  study,  and  from  legislative  reports 
to  which  reference  has  been  had.  These  show, 
that  owing  to  the  repugnance  in  (he  minds  of 
most  persons  to  take  away  human  lile,  there 
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is  great  difficulty  in  the  prosecution,  convic- 
tion, and  punishment,  of  offenders,  where  the 
penalty  of  death  is  awarded  by  the  law,  and 
lience,  that  the  very  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment proposed,  screens  the  culprit  from  a  just 
recompense  for  his  crimes.  In  the  language 
of  Blackstone,  "  The  injured,  through  compas- 
sion, will  often  forbear  to  prosecute, — juries, 
through  compassion,  will  sometimes  forget 
their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty,  or 
mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence.  And 
judges,  through  compassion,  will  respite  one 
half  the  convicts,  and  recommend  them  to 
mercy.  Among  so  many  chances  of  escaping, 
the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
multitude  that  suffer."  The  unwillingness  of 
juries  to  convict  of  capital  crimes  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  report  by  many  facts,  from  among 
which  we  take  the  following  : 

"  After  the  trial  of  Burrell  for  arson,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1834, 
(which  ended  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,)  seve- 
ral other  persons  being  about  to  be  put  upon 
trial  for  the  same  offence,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral moved  for  leave  to  strike  from  the  indict- 
ment those  counts  in  it,  which  charged  the 
prisoners  with  a  capital  crime.  To  this  the 
counsellors  for  the  prisoners  objected. —  (Re- 
port on  Capital  Punishment  in  the  Senate  of 
Mass.,  1846,  p.  20.)  The  motion  was  allow- 
ed ;  but  the  fact  that  they  preferred  atrial, 
which,  had  it  resulted  unfavourably  might 
have  cost  them  their  lives,  rather  than  to  take 
their  chance  in  one  in  which,  if  convicted,  the 
worst  that  could  have  happened  would  be  im- 
prisonment, speaks  volumes  of  warning  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is,  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  society  by  the  punishment  of 
crimes." 

"Tables  carefully  compiled  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  show,  that  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  capitally  charged,  only 
ten  were  capitally  convicted — seventy-two 
were  acquitted,  and  twenty-nine  were  convict- 
ed of  a  murder  not  capital.  But  of  five  hun- 
dred charged  not  capitally,  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  were  convicted,  and  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  acquitted.  The  lime  com- 
prised in  these  tables  is  from  1795  to  1845." 

The  effect  of  the  same  feeling  on  the  minds 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law 
is  carried  into  execution,  is  also  shown  by  the 
frequency  with  which  they  fail  to  comply  with 
its  requisitions.  Thus,  "Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eleven  persons  charged  with  murder  in 
Philadelphia,  only  ten  as  we  have  already 
seen  were  capitally  convicted — three  of  these 
were  pardoned,  two  died  before  sentence,  and 
only  five  were  executed,  being  but  one  in 
twenty- two  indicted. 

"  Since  J  825,  the  charges  of  murder  have 
been  seventy-seven — Capital  Convictions  eight, 
— Executions  only  three, — about  one  in  twen- 
ty-six of  the  charges — making  the  chances  of 
escape  nearly  twenty-five  to  one  after  indict- 
ment, and  five  to  three  after  conviction, — and 
for  white  offenders  the  prospect  of  impunity  is 
still  greater.  In  fifty  years  from  1795,  of  six 
white  persons  capitally  convicted,  only  two 
were  put  to  death,  making  the  chances  to  es- 
cape after  conviction,  two  to  one,  or  without 


reckoning  one  man  who  died  before  sentence, 
thtee  to  two." 

William  Ewart,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament, 
in  1832,  stales  "  that  in  1831,  the  capital  sen- 
tences in  England  were  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  one.  The  executions,  fifty-two — 
only  one  in  nearly  thirty-one  sentences.  For 
crime  affecting  property,  sentences,  eleven 
hundred  and  eight — executions,  twenty-three, 
or  but  one  in  forty-eight.  For  all  other 
crimes,  including  murders,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  sentences,  and  twenty-nine  execu- 
tions, being  even  for  this  class  of  offences,  only 
one  in  seventeen." 

Of  the  hardening  and  debasing  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  feelings  of  those  who  witness 
executions,  numerous  instances  are  given  from 
the  records  in  different  countries. 

"Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  convicts 
under  sentence  of  death,  questioned  by  T. 
Roberts,  a  clergyman  of  Bristol,  England,  one 
hundred  and  sixty- four  had  attended  execu- 
tions. A  London  magistrate  testified  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  that  the  day  after, 
one  VV heller  was  put  to  death  in  London  for 
passing  forged  notes,  a  woman  with  whom  he 
had  been  living,  took  a  quantity  of  forged 
notes  from  the  very  room  where  his  body  lay, 
and  delivered  them  to  her  associates  for  circu- 
lation.— A  widow,  whose  husband  had  been 
just  executed  for  issuing  forged  notes,  was  in 
the  act  of  taking  from  under  his  body  and  sell- 
ing to  an  associate  some  of  the  paper,  which 
he  had  been  hanged  for  circulating.  When 
an  alarm  was  given  of  the  approach  of  the 
police,  she  had  but  time  before  their  entrance, 
to  hide  the  notes  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse, 
where  they  were  found  by  the  officers." 

«  On  the  18th  of  April,  1845,  Samuel  Ze- 
phon  was  put  to  death  in  Moyamensing  dis- 
trict, Philadelphia,  for  murder.  In  that  same 
district,  a  man  was  murdered  the  next  day ; 
and  an  infant  child,  before  a  week  had  passed. 
'The  district  instead  of  being  awe-struck  and 
solemnized,'  says  a  Philadelphia  paper,  '  was, 
for  several  days  afterwards,  converted  into  a 
pindemonium.  The  spirit  of  violence  and 
ruffianism  was  never  so  rife.  For  several 
days,  that  district  was  the  theatre  of  almost 
incessant  fighting,  in  which  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  severely  injured,  and  the  lives  of 
many  others  jeoparded.'  On  the  25th  of  May, 
one  of  the  most  horrible  murdeis  on  record  in 
our  country,  was  perpetrated  at  West  Chester, 
less  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  another  murder  was  com- 
mitted in  Philadelphia,  followed  immediately 
by  the  suicide  of  the  murderer — making,  in 
just  seven  weeks,  four  murders  and  one 
suicide,  all  but  one  within  a  half  hour's  walk 
of  where  Zephon  suffered  to  deter  men  from 
crime. — These  executions,  all  but  one,  were 
private." 

Numerous  well  attested  cases  are  cited 
where  persons  have  been  convicted,  and  in 
many  instances  executed,  and  after-develop- 
ments have  shown  they  were  altogether  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  and  in 
some  cases,  were  made  victims  by  those  who 
were  really  guilty.  After  narrating  many  of 
these  the  report  says  : 

"  Similar  instances  of  erroneous  convictions 


as  those  we  have  adduced,  might  be  multiplied 
without  number,  and  in  no  country  on  earth 
probably,  are  they  more  liable  to  occur,  than 
in  these  United  States  of  America,  from  the 
migratory  character  of  our  population.  The 
individual  who  has  lived  from  infancy  amidst 
thousands,  in  whose  eyes  his  unblemished 
good  character  has  become  firmly  established, 
is  protected  by  a  shield,  too  potent  to  be  borne 
down,  except  by  the  most  incontestable  testi- 
mony;  whilst  the  friendless  stranger,  who  is 
cast  on  our  shores,  penniless  and  helpless, 
ignorant  of  our  language,  our  habits  and  our 
laws,  though  his  character  may  be  as  faultless 
as  the  best,  is  protected  by  no  such  safeguard  ; 
but  is  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  become  the 
victim  of  suspicious  circumstances,  or  to  full  a 
prey  to  the  machinations  of  guilty  conspira- 
tors. By  an  absurd  and  most  dangerous  po- 
pular error,  the  very  confusion  and  sensibility 
he  manifests,  upon  being  charged  with  crime 
in  his  helpless  condition,  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  his  conviction,  rather  than  to  help  to 
prove,  as  it  should,  his  innocence." 

The  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  abro- 
gation of  the  penalty  of  death,  in  those  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  tried,  is  descanted  on, 
and  various  statistics  given,  proving  that  the 
crimes  for  which  it  had  been  inflicted  have 
diminished,  when  milder  but  more  certain  pun- 
ishment has  been  substituted. 

After  a  full  review  of  facts,  the  Committee 
say  : 

"  Your  Committee,  after  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  foregoing  facts  and  opinions,  have 
deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  sublime 
principles  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  ends 
of  Justice,  demand  the  abolition  of  death  as  a 
penalty  for  crime. 

"  Under  this  conviction,  your  Committee 
unanimously  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
accompanying  Act." 

The  Act  embraces  the  abolition  of  punish- 
ment by  death,  substituting  confinement  for 
life  therefor,  and  the  extinction  of  all  civil 
rights  ;  and  provides,  that  any  person  so  sen- 
tenced, shall  not  be  pardoned  or  released, 
"  except  by  a  concurrent  recorded  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House  of  the  General  Assembly." 

We  sincerely  hope  the  Legislature  may  be 
wise  enough  to  adopt  the  proposed  law,  and 
that  our  own  State,  as  well  as  all  others,  may 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example. 

The  Treasurer  of  "  the  Association  for  the 
Care  of  Coloured  Orphans,"  acknowledges  the 
receipt  on  0th  instant,  of  twenty  dollars,  from 
an  unknown  hand. 


Died,  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  in  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  Wood- 
ward, a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
said,  "  Trials  and  afflictions  we  all  have  to  partake 
of,  in  a  greater  or  fesser  degree;  but  if  we  can  only 
make  that  port  where  sorrow  and  pain  are  no  more,  it 
is  all  that  is  worth  living  for."  This  great  object  we 
reverently  trust,  he  has  attained. 
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Thoughts  on  Books  aud  Reading. 

[From  a  tract  published  at  Birmingham, 
England.] 

He  who  duly  reflects  on  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  vast  capacity  either  for  good  or  evil, 
will  not  easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its 
right  culture,  or  the  desirableness  of  having 
the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  of  a  pure  and  heatihful  character.  Among 
the  agents  affecting  it,  few  are  more  powerful 
or  constant  than  books.  The  choice  and  cha- 
racter of  our  reading  may,  therefore,  profitably 
form  a  frequent  subject  for  reflection. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought 
great  readers  ;  but  it  is  well  for  such  to  re- 
member that  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what 
we  digest,  that  nourishes  the  mind.  "  It  mat- 
ters not,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  how  many 
books  thou  hast,  but  how  good :  multitude  of 
books  do  rather  burden  than  instruct,  and  it 
is  far  better  thoroughly  to  acquaint  thyself  with 
a  few  authors,  than  to  wander  through  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Tri- 
fling reading  enfeebles  it.  Lord  Bacon  wisely 
says,  "  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consi- 
der." This  is  undoubtedly  the  great  secret 
both  of  reading  to  profit  and  of  making  the 
best  choice  of  what  we  read.  If  books  were 
more  commonly  judged  by  their  real  weight, 
how  many  popular  works  would  at  once  shrink 
into  insignificance.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
of  the  millions  of  immortal  minds,  that  accus- 
tom themselves  to  reading,  which,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  is  found  to  contain 
little  else  than  the  lightness  of  vanity.  How 
many  that  might  have  attained  the  stature  of 
full  grown  men,  have  thus  become  enervated, 
dwarfish,  deformed,  or  crippled.  With  desires 
formed  for  the  highest  enjoyments,  and  under- 
standings capable  of  the  noblest  improvement, 
the  reading  of  trifling  and  pernicious  books, 
the  habit  of  mental  association  with  low,  mean, 
nnd  unworthy  thoughts,  has  prostrated  the 
energies  of  thousands  and  debused  them  below 
themselves. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second-self,  so  our  favourite  books 
may  be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds. 
It  niii y  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in 


this  glass,  [t  is  to  be  feared  that  some  would 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  reflect- 
ed image.  The  vast  accumulation  of  trifling 
publications  of  late  years,  makes  it  needful  to 
be  especially  on  our  guard  against  them.  The 
plain  truth  is,  we  have  no  time  for  such  read- 
ing ;  and  we  must  be  bold  enough  to  say  so 
and  act  accordingly.  Let  none  of  our  young 
friends  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  have 
never  read  much  which  the  world  loudly  ap- 
plauds. Let  them  beware  of  being  led  astray 
by  a  vain  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  Let  them  not  imagine  that 
any  reading  is  necessary  to  their  character  or 
standing  in  general  society,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  purity  of  taste  or  feel- 
ing. Some  of  them  have  very  little  time  for 
reading  of  any  kind  ;  such  ought  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  that  the  little  which  is  granted 
them  be  duly  improved.  Let  not  the  precious 
moments  be  squandered  upon  trifles.  Lay 
out  the  little  that  you  have  to  spend  upon  the 
best  investments.  Remember  that  that  which 
costs  nothing  is  not  worth  the  buying.  The 
book  that  can  be  read  without  thinking  will  be 
read  without  improvement. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uncharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  infe- 
rior authors.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  they 
should  be  treated  according  to  their  merits. 
No  one  ought  surely  to  think  it  unreasonable, 
that  the  best  and  worthiest  should  be  first  en- 
tertained. And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
he  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  and  digest 
the  good  books  first,  will  not  only  be  amply 
rewarded,  but  will  have  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation for  any  others.  "  A  good  book,"  says 
Milton,  in  characteristic  language,  "is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalm- 
ed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  be- 
yond life."  And  when  all  may  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  communion  with  such  spirits;  an 
intellectual  companionship  with  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  all  ages;  is  it  not  surprising  that 
any  should  seem  to  prefer  mean  and  low-lived 
acquaintances?  Here  are  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  well  known,  who  have  stood  the 
severest  tests,  who  come  recommended  to  us 
by  the  best  judges,  who  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  our  esteem  and  confidence; 
they  invite  us  to  partake  of  their  choicest  gifts, 
and,  as  it  were,  court  our  society  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject 
their  favours,  arid  rather  choose  associates 
that  will  degrade  instead  of  ennobling  us,  who 
intrude  upon  us  without  suitable  recommenda- 
tions, and  leave  us  unimproved,  or  it  may  be 
disgraced  and  polluted,  by  their  idle,  worldly, 
or  sensual  conversation? 

But  in  making  choice  of  our  favourites,  we 
should  beware  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  genius.     It  is  not  the  possession,  but 


the  right  employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real 
worth  to  the  chaiacter;  and  they  who  have 
perverted  and  abused  their  gifts  and  opportu- 
nities, however  abundant,  are  surely  more 
worthy  of  our  just  aversion,  than  of  being 
treated  as  familiars  and  friends.  The  man 
who  employs  wealth  not  his  own,  for  his  own 
purposes  and  enjoyments,  who  openly  sets  at 
nought  the  most  express  declarations  of  trust, 
and  makes  himself  great  by  the  shameless 
fraud  :  such  an  one  is  accounted  a  disgrace  to 
society.  And  shall  they  be  thought,  worthy 
of  or  r  confidence  and  regard,  who,  having  re- 
ceivea  ail  their  boasted  knowledge,  illumina- 
tions, and  wisdom,  from  "  the  Father  of 
Lights,"  have  indeed  magnified  themselves  in 
them,  but  Him  they  have  not  glorified  ? 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  profit,  if 
we  desire  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment, 
we  must  accustom  our  intellectual  appetites 
to  wholesome  food,  and  in  so  doing,  we  shall 
quickly  lose  our  relish  for  any  other.  The 
more  our  hearts  are  seasoned  with  Divine 
Grace,  the  less  pleasure  shall  we  have  in  writ- 
ings which  give  evidence  thai  the  talents  of 
their  authors,  however  great  or  brilliant,  have 
not  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him 
who  gave  them.  The  true  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  knows  the  unspeakable  privilege 
of  an  abiding  in  Him,  and  is  made  sensible  that 
communion  with  such  a  Saviour  is  altogether 
opposed  to  any  allowance  of  "  corrupt  com- 
munications," he  is  prepared  not  merely  to 
breathe  forth  the  fervent  petition,  "Incline 
not  my  heart  to  any  evil  way,"  but  feelingly 
to  adopt  the  subsequent  language  referring  to 
the  worldly  and  depraved,  in  a  sense  applica- 
ble to  the  present  subject,  "  Let  me  not  eat  of 
their  dainties."  (Ps.  cxli.  4.)  His  joys  spring 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
consolation,  and  he  ceases  to  long  for  the  pol- 
luted streams.  He  feels  how  much  is  implied 
in  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  to 
the  day  of  redemption,"  and  is  often  reminded 
while  yet  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth, 
that  "  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  implied  by  the  above 
remarks,  that  our  reading  can  be  confined  to 
books  that  are  absolutely  perfect.  But  if,  as 
must  be  admitted,  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are 
too  generally  found  together,  bow  important 
does  it  become  that  the  senses  should  be  in 
constant  and  lively  exercise  rightly  to  discern 
them.  And  yet,  compared  with  the  multitude 
of  readers,  how  rare  are  the  instances  in  which 
this  is  fully  the  case.  How  many  are  there, 
naturally  blight  and  intelligent,  \\  ho,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  if  they  examined  themselves  strict- 
ly, would  find  that  vanity  has  far  t<x>  large  a 
place  in  their  motives  for  reading  ;  who  read, 
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in  short,  not  so  much  for  use  as  for  display. 
And  are  there  not  others  endowed  with  liiein- 
ry  and  refined  instes,  who  give  themselves  up 
without  restraint  to  (ho  varied  fascinations  ol 
taste  or  imagination,  and  hy  habitual  indul- 
gence in  mental  stimulants  gradually  lose 
their  relish  for  that  which  is  really  whole- 
some? Others  again,  and  some  of  them  with 
good  intentions,  allow  their  moments  of  leisure 
to  be  wasted  in  a  kind  of"  busy  idleness;" 
they  look  over  a  great  variety  of  books,  but 
for  want  of  settled  diligence,  their  unsteady 
wanderings,  in  prose  or  poetry,  are  attended 
with  no  satisfactory  result.  While  there  is  a 
yet  larger  class  of  listless  triflers,  who  give 
way  to  lounging  and  indolent  habits  of  mind, 
wholly  unworthy  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
beings.  If  ihey  take  up  a  book  alter  the 
labours  of  the  day,  it  is  too  ofien  a  feeble  at- 
tempt lo  think,  as  it  were,  by  proxy  ;  and  even 
this  seems,  not  unfrequently,  too  great  an  exer- 
tion, and  the  future  can  alone  fully  disclose 
how  many  are  the  precious  hours,  now  never 
to  he  recalled,  which  have  been  thoughtlessly 
trifled  away  in  idly  wandering  over  a  news- 
paper, a  review,  or  other  publication  of  the 
day,  w'nh  scarcely  an  object  besides  that  of 
whiling  away  the  time. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

MARY  BE  MIS. 

Mary  Bemis,  of  Poole,  a  minister  ;  widow 
of  William  Bemis,  died  Seventh  month  4th, 
1851,  aged  76  years. 

Many  of  her  survivors  will  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  this  dear  Friend,  who,  through 
a  long  course  of  years  had  been  a  humble, 
devoted  follower  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
who  was  earnest  in  inviting  all  to  come  and 
taste  of  His  goodness,  affectionately  entreating 
such  as  had  not  yielded  to  the  gracious  invi- 
tations of  Divine  love,  lo  be  willing  lo  give 
themselves  unlo  Him  who  declared,  "  Him  lhat 
cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
She  was  favoured  in  her  early  days  with  the 
visitations  of  redeeming  love,  and  having  in 
the  spring  time  of  life,  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough,  she  looked  not  back  ;  the  following 
memoranda  were  written  in  the  18th  year  of 
her  age : 

Fourth  month  24th,  1793.  "  I  have  read 
several  extracts  from  letters  of  Sarah  Grubb. 
Oh  !  that  they  may  spur  me  up  to  yield  more 
obedience  to  every  pointing  of  duty." 

Fifth  month  6th.  "A  few  days  since  I 
heard  of  there  being  a  great  alteration  in  P.  B., 
which  afforded  me  real  pleasure.  Oh  !  that 
she,  with  myself,  and  all  who  have  given  in 
their  names  to  serve  the  Lord,  may  be  faith- 
ful, that  so  he  may  become  our  portion,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  the  lot  of  our  inheritance. 
A  perfect  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  is  what 
at  times,  I  am  favoured  lo  desire." 

Fifth  month  27th,  1793.  "  I  have  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  as  doorkeeper,  and  have 
felt  my  mind  comforted  under  a  belief  that  1 
have  been  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  although  in 
most  of  the  sittings  I  have  experienced  great 
poverty,  which  I  trust  has  b$en  profitable  to 
me.    The  Women's  meeting  concluded  in  a 


irvmorablo  manner.  Rebecca  Young  address- 
ed a  slate  under  which  I  had  ranked  myself, — 
a  stale  so  stripped,  that  at  times  when  good 
arose,  they  scarcely  knew  from  whence  it 
came.  Her  language  was  encouraging,  and 
very  pleasant  to  my  poor  mind,  leaving  it  un- 
der a  sweet  composure." 

In  the  Fourth  month  of  1815,  she  was 
united  in  marriage  to  William  Bemis ;  this 
union  was  much  blessed  to  our  dear  friends  ; 
and  like  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  of  old,  they 
were  concerned  to  walk  in  all  the  command- 
ments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 
Mary  Bemis  had  been  for  many  years  an  in- 
valid, and  much  secluded  from  mingling  with 
her  friends,  excepting  at  her  own  house,  wheie 
her  doors  were  always  open  to  receive  them, 
especially  such  as  were  engaged  as  Gospel 
messengers  in  the  service  of  Him,  whom  she 
loved,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  whose  king- 
dom her  soul  panted.  These  will,  doubtless, 
fear  her  in  lemembrance  as  a  mother  in 
Israel,  who  ofien  had  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  them.  During  her  last  illness,  of 
about  five  weeks,  Mary  Bemis  was  preserved 
in  a  very  sweet,  resigned  state  of  mind.  On 
the  2nd  of  Sixth  month,  she  said  to  her  belov- 
ed niece  who  was  her  kind  atlendant,  "  I  am 
very  ill,  pray  for  my  release;"  and  at  another 
time,  "1  have  no  wish  to  recover,  I  believe 
my  day's  work  is  done,  1  long  to  be  released, 
yet  i  know  that  the  petition  of  my  heart  should 
centre  in,  'Thy  will  not  mine,  O  Lord,  be 
done.'  "  One  afternoon  she  remarked,  "  What 
a  mercy  it  is  that  I  do  not  suffer  much  pain. 
I  am  very  tenderly  dealt  with  by  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  I  wish  it  may  be  acknowledged  ; 
[  would  praise  Him  more  if  I  had  strength." 
In  allusion  to  herself,  she  quoted  the  words  of 
the  apostle  :  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  of  His  mercy  He 
saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
ihe  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  "and  I  be- 
lieve I  his  has  been  shed  on  me  at  different 
times  by  my  dear  Lord — I  hope  so."  One 
night  being  tried  wiih  restlessness,  she  said, 
"  1  have  always  so  depended  on  getting  some 
quiet  rest  at  night,  but  my  heavenly  Faiher 
has  seen  meet  to  order  it  otherwise;  but  I  do 
not  murmur,  and  believe  that  I  have  been  pre- 
served from  doing  so  all  through  my  illness  ; 
I  can  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  I  long  io  be  releas- 
ed in  the  Lord's  own  good  time." 

On  the  day  of  the  General  Meeting  at 
Poole,  in  Seventh  month  last,  Mary  Bemis 
wished  to  see  three  of  her  friends  whom  she 
had  long  valued.  In  the  course  of  the  visit, 
she  remarked,  "  I  have  thought  much  since  I 
have  been  ill,  of  the  state  of  our  poor  Society, 
and  I  believe  that  we  must  again  become  a 
more  simple  people  before  we  shall  know  a 
revival."  She  also  added,  that  she  wished 
parents  would  encourage  the  dear  young  wo- 
men amongst  us,  to  be  engaged  in  working 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  instead  of  so  much 
ornamental  work." 

She  survived  her  beloved  husband  fifteen 
months,  during  which  time  her  various  infir- 
mities gradually  increased,  but  her  faculties 
were  bright  and  clear. 


The  remark  of  a  relative  who  highly  esteem- 
ed her,  will  justly  describe  her  stale  of  mind 
at  this  period  :  "  1  think  we  may  conspicuously 
mark  the  kindness  of  our  heavenly  Faiher,  in 
permitting  her  to  watch  the  decline  and  decease 
of  her  dear  partner,  and  ihen  after  a  season  of 
unusual  brightness,  and  the  opportunity  ol  en- 
joying the  society  of  many  of  her  friends  and 
relatives,  permitiing  her  a  peaceful  dismissal 
from  I  he  trials  and  sufferings  of  ihis  pioba- 
lionary  state."  May  the  exemplary  patience 
with  which  our  dear  Friend  bore  her  various 
infirmities,  stimulate  us  who  remain,  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  same  submissive  spirit,  to  the  will 
of  God,  through  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus, 
she  alone  placed  her  hope  of  salvation. 


Maine  Liquor  Law  in  Portland. 

The  mayor  of  Portland  has  addressed  lo 
the  citizens  a  lengthy  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  liquor  law  in  that  cily.  From  the 
Fountuin  and  Journal,  a  tempeiance  paper, 
edited  by  F.  Yates,  in  Gardiner,  Maine,  we 
copy  ihe  following  bi  ief  notices,  which  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  this  report: 

"  At  the  lime  of  its  passage,  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  this  city  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred shops  and  other  places,  wheTe  intoxica- 
ting liquors  were  openly  sold  to  all  comers. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  places  where 
such  liquors  are  sold  openly,  and  only  a  very 
few  where  they  are  sold  at  all,  and  lhat  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy, and  only  to  those  who 
are  personally  known  to  the  keepers,  and  who 
can  be  lelied  upon  not  to  betray  them  to  the 
authorities.  The  slock  of  liquors  which  the 
keepers  of  ihese  places  had  on  hand  when  the 
law  went  into  operation  will  soon  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  some  difficulty  will  be  found  by  them 
to  replenish  their  stores,  as  the  law  will  enable 
us  in  slop  entirely  the  supplies  of  these  liquors, 
which  have  hiiherto  been  received  principally 
by  railroad  and  steamboat.  Three  months 
a"0  ihere  were  in  this  citv  several  wholesale 
dealers  in  liquors;  but  at  the  present  time 
there  is  not  one — ihe  wholesale  business  ceas- 
ed entirely  when  ihe  law  went  into  operation. 
There  was  but  one  distillery  in  the  State  at 
the  time  of  the  enaclment  of  this  law,  though 
another  was  in  progress  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Operations  on  Ihe  latter  were  promptly  stop- 
ped, and  the  other  has  been  demolished.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  distillery  in  this 
State.  The  results  of  the  law,  so  far,  have 
been  more  salutary  and  decisive  than  its  most 
ardent  friends  had  reason  to  anticipate.  Al- 
though extremely  stringent  in  its  provisions, 
and  summary  in  its  processes,  it  was  received 
by  the  greal  majority  of  the  city  and  the  State 
with  approbation — and  by  all  with  quiet  ac- 
quiescence ;  and  in  this  city  its  vigorous  exe- 
cution has  been  attended  with  as  much  quiet 
as  has  been  experienced  in  the  execution  of 
any  other  law  upon  the  statute  books." 

Extraordinary  Cooperage. — The  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  increased  production  of 
articles  necessary  for  commerce,  has  rarely 
been  exhibited  in  a  more  striking  way  than 
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by  a  patented  invention  for  constructing  casks, 
barrels,  puncheons,  and  everything  in  the 
cooperage  line,  in  a  space  of  time  which  liter- 
ally baffles  belief.  One  of  the  machines  is 
at  present  in  operation  at  the  St.  Rollox  Works. 
An  on-looker  must  be  astonished  to  find  the 
staves  of  an  ordinary-sized  cask  prepared, 
put  together,  and  headed  in  little  more  than 
ten  minutes.  The  thing  is  perfect — the  cut- 
ting and  joining  are  done  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  all  the  hand  really  has  to  do,  is 
to  arrange  the  staves  and  fix  the  heads ;  alt 
the  rest  is  accomplished  by  machinery,  and 
with  so  little  trouble,  that  the  article  is  finished 
before  one  could  fancy  that  a  hoop  was  on. 
The  mechanism,  like  that  of  most  important 
inventions,  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  pa- 
tentee of  this  invenlion  is  James  Robertson, 
formerly  of  Liverpool. — Glasgow  Paper. 


A  Farmer's  Wind-Mill. 

John  R.  Latimer,  of  Delaware,  has  a  small 
wind-mill  which  supplies  a  cistern  holding 
6000  gallons,  and  furnishes  water  for  a  large 
garden  and  other  domestic  purposes,  by  run- 
ning it  only  a  few  days  in  a  month.  It  is  so 
simple,  and  answers  so  admirably,  that  a  short 
description  may  be  useful  to  enable  others  to 
jrect  a  similar  establishment. 

The  tower  is  composed  of  eight  posts,  twen- 
ty feet  high,  base  eight  feet,  and  lop  two  feet 
Jiameter,  cross-fastened  in  the  middle  to  give 
stiffness.  On  the  top  of  the  posts  rests  a  cast- 
ron  ring  or  cap,  in  form  of  a  hat,  with  top  of 
irown  cut  off,  the  brim  is  bolted  fast  to  posts, 
he  heads  being  countersunk,  to  give  free  play 
:o  the  collar  which  works  around  upon  the 
*ap.  The  shaft  is  supported  upon  two  ears  on 
he  upper  edge  of  this  collar,  and  is  formed 
nto  a  crank  in  the  centre  two  inches  long,  to 
.vhich  is  attached  the  piston-rod,  that  gives  a 
ive-inch  stroke  to  a  double  action  four-inch 
ron  force-pump  at  the  bottom.  The  piston- 
od  is  a  two-inch  square  ash  slick,  connected 
n  the  centre  by  a  swivel  joint,  just  above 
.vhere  it  passes  through  the  guide.  The  shaft 
s  a  two-inch  rod,  four  and  one-half  feet  long, 
nipporting  an  eight-arm  centre,  though  only 
bur  is  needed,  which  carries  four  aims  for 
;ails. 

The  arms  are  made  somewhat  sash-shaped, 
even  feet  long,  measuring  from  shaft.  The 
.ails,  five  feet  by  two  at  one  end,  and  three  at 
he  other.  The  sails  are  set  upon  a  bevel  of 
55  degrees,  which  gives  the  requisite  twist  to 
;ain  the  strongest  driving  power.  Upon  the 
ither  end  of  the  shaft  is  a  tail,  or  regulator, 
ourteen  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  at  outer  end, 
Lipenng  to  a  point  inward.  This  is  made  of 
mlf-inch  pine,  supported  upon  an  ash  shaft 
hree  by  three,  where  it  is  attached  to  ihe 
ocket,  on  the  end  of  shaft,  tapering  to  a  point, 
nd  split  to  receive  the  board.  The  outer  end 
3  elevated  eighteen  inches,  a  wire  is  attached 
i)  the  regulator  which  hangs  near  the  ground, 
>y  wh  ch  it  is  pulled  round  lo  bring  (he  sails 
n  the  wind  when  desiring  to  slop  the  mill. 
I'o  prevent  it  from  running,  it  is  hooked  to  a 
loop  which  is  suspended  four  feet  from  Ihe 
hafi,  and  plies  around  ihe  tower,  by  which 
imple  contrivance  the  tail  always  keeps  with 


the  wind.  If  fastened  to  a  post,  a  cross-wind 
would  break  it  off.  The  weight  of  the  sails, 
&c,  are  balanced  by  an  iron  weight  upon  the 
opposite  end  of  the  shaft. 

In  building  a  mill  like  this,  it  should  be  put 
together  upon  the  ground,  and  raised  upon  its 
feet,  bodily.  The  castings  were  procured  in 
New  York,  and  cost  $10,  ihe  pump  $18,  and 
the  other  materials  and  labour  ought  not  to 
cost  over  $22,  making  the  whole  cost  $50,  ex- 
clusive of  the  conducting-pipe  to  the  cistern  on 
the  hill,  about  200  yards  distant,  and  G8  feet 
elevation. — The  Plow. 

GAS  METERS. 

This  exceedingly  curious  little  instrument  is 
almost  in  universal  use,  wherever  gas  is  used 
for  light.  Those  used  in  the  principal  cilies 
of  the  United  Slates,  are  made  in  Philadelphia. 
The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  the 
regularity  and  accuracy  of  this  beautiful  little 
invention,  and  a  very  little  attention  only  will 
be  necessary  to  enable  every  consumer  to  read 
his  own  meter,  and  to  keep  it  in  working  or- 
der. The  word  meter  means  measure,  and 
the  instrument  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed. 
The  circular  pan  contains  a  drum  wheel, 
divided  into  sections  of  a  perfectly  ascertained 
capacity,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  immersed 
in  water. 

The  mode  in  which  the  gas  enters  and 
leaves  this  machine,  gives  a  rotary  motion  to 
the  wheel,  and  every  revolution  of  the  wheel 
passes  a  quantity  of  gas;  of  course,  just  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  the  wheel,  or  as  much  as 
the  section  of  the  wheel  will  hold.  The  axle 
of  this  wheel  is  connected  with  olher  wheels, 
some  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  meter,  by 
which  the  pointers  are  moved  over  the  dials 
in  front  of  the  meter,  and  the  revolutions  of 
the  wheel  are  marked  in  square  feet  of  gas. 
The  right  hand  dial  numbers  are  hundreds, 
and  one  revolulion  of  the  pointer  denotes  one 
hundred  feet.  The  pointer  on  the  middle  dial 
moves  to  the  left,  and  marks  thousands,  so 
that  when  the  pointer  on  the  right  hand  dial 
makes  one  revolution,  the  pointer  on  the  mid- 
dle dial  moves  to  the  figure  one.  So  while 
the  pointer  on  the  centre  dial  is  going  around 
once,  the  pointer  on  the  left  dial  moves  from 
10  lo  the  figure  1,  and  thus  marks  10,000 
feet. 

To  read  a  meter,  therefore,  commence  with 
the  left  hand  dial,  and  set  down  with  a  pencil 
the  number  last  passed  over  by  the  pointer  on 
each  dial,  and  add  two  cyphers,  and  you  have 
ihe  amount  registered.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  pointers  or  dials  cannot  be  altered, 
either  by  the  consumer  or  agent  of  the  com- 
pany, without  violence  to  the  meter.  Some- 
times the  lights  in  a  house  all  go  out  suddenly. 
This  may  be  caused  by  too  much  or  too  little 
water  in  the  meter.  In  such  a  case,  lake  out 
a  screw  tap  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  square  part 
of  the  meter — or  ihe  dry  well  screw,  as  it  is 
called — and  let  out  the  water  that  will  run  out, 
there  will  be  a  jfentle  whistlin  •  noise,  showing 
a  flow  of  gas  alter  it,  and  ihe  lights  will  burn 
at  once. 

Ifj  when  the  drv  well  screw  is  removed, 


neither  water  nor  gas  flows,  it  is  probable  that 
more  water  is  wanted  in  ihe  meter.  Then 
take  out  the  screw  tap  at  the  square  part  of 
the  meter,  and  pour  in  water  until  the  lights 
will  burn.  If  too  much  be  put  in,  it  can  be 
drawn  off  at  the  dry  well.  A  quart  or  two 
will  usually  be  enough  ;  sometimes  a  tumbler- 
full  will  do.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring 
a  light  wilhin  six  feet  of  the  meter  when  the 
dry  well  or  screw  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the 
metre  is  out,  and  to  replace  the  screw  taps 
carefully  when  the  water  in  the  meter  is  regu- 
lated.—  Neio  Haven  Journal. 

The  Thermometer. 

The  late  severe  frost  has  caused  particular 
attention  to  be  paid  to  these  useful  and  simple 
instruments,  yet  many  persons  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  con- 
structed. The  word  means  literally  "  measure 
of  heat."  The  idea  of  determining  the  inten- 
sity of  the  subtle  agent  emanated  with  Sanc- 
lorius,  an  Italian  philosopher,  in  the  year 
1620. 

His  plan  was  improved  upon  by  Fahrenheit, 
a  German  philosopher,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1720,  and  he  was  the  inventer  of  the 
thermometer  now  used  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  The  form  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  deficient  in  this 
respect,  viz. :  that  the  inventor  laboured  under 
a  mistake  when  he  imagined  0,  or  zero,  to  be 
the  extreme  of  cold.  Zero  is  the  temperature 
of  equal  parts  of  snow  and  salt,  and  Fahren- 
heit thought  that  that  point  was  destitute  of  all 
heat.  Repeated  experience  has  proved  that 
the  mercury  often  falls  lower  even  in  temper- 
ale  latitudes.  The  freezing  point  of  water  he 
marked  by  plunging  his  thermometer  into  wa- 
ter in  that  s'ate,  after  having  marked  the  de- 
grees on  his  scale,  and  found  it  32  degrees,  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  212  degrees,  while  olher 
temperatures,  such  as  summer  heat,  blood 
heat,  and  fever  heat,  are  merely  arbitrary 
marks,  supposed  to  be  correct  on  the  average. 
The  only  positive  marks  are  the  freezing 
point,  32  deg.,  and  the  boiling  point,  212. 

French  thermometers  are  differently  mr  rk- 
ed,  but  equally  wrong,  as  the  freezing  point  is 
placed  at  the  temperature  of  mingled  snow  and 
salt,  or  zero,  when,  in  reality,  water  freezes 
at  a  much  higher  temperature.  The  lo;ling 
point  in  the  thermometer  in  use  in  Franc:,  is 
marked  100  deg.  In  Germany  and  Russia, 
the  freezing  point  of  the  thermometer  is  also 
marked  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  80  deg. 

At  40  deg.  below  zero,  mercury  becomes 
solid,  consequently,  to  maik  the  degrees  of 
cold  sometimes  experienced  in  Russia  and  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  spirits  of  wine  is  used, 
which  has  never  been  known  lo  freeze  from 
natural  causes,  although  it  is  said  that  a  Scotch 
chemist  once  succeeded  in  producing  such  an 
extreme  degree  of  cold  as  to  freeze  even  ah  o- 
hol.  If  he  did  so,  he  never  divulged  the  secret 
of  the  chemical  agency  by  which  heeffcted 
it. 

Humility  is  The  true  cuie  for  many  a  need- 
les heartache. 
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HYMN. 

O  Thou  !  who  rcadest  the  secret  heart, 
And  nearest  the  sufferer's  softest  sigh, 

When  I  remember  that  Thou  art, 
I  feel  each  care — each  sorrow  fly. 

Thou  art,  to  whom  the  sinner's  moan, 
Was  never  yet  breathed  forth  in  vain  ; 

Thou  art,  to  whom  each  want  is  known, 
Each  hopeless  wish,  each  fruitless  pain. 

And  O  !  while  earthly  loves  grow  cold, 
And  earthly  comforts  fade  away; 

Thou  art  the  sufferer's  certain  hold, 
The  same  through  one  eternal  day. 

Thy  smile  of  love  beams  ever  bright, 
To  cheer  the  contrite  sinner's  heart, 

Nor  can  that  soul  be  plunged  in  night, 
That  knows,  O  Lord !  and  feels  Thou  art. 


Selected. 

HEART'S  EASE. 

INDIFFERENCE. 

"  For  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come." — 1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

I  pray  not  for  a  heart  all  stone, 

Unmoved  by  earthly  woes, 
That  feels  but  things  of  heaven  alone, 

And  naught  of  this  world's  throes. 

I  ask  not  for  a  mind  unstirred 

By  present  griefs  or  joys, 
In  which  is  no  sweet  music  heard 

Amid  these  gross  employs. 

Be  mine  a  heart  of  such  pure  lovo 

That  earth  can  compass  in, 
Not  wholly — But  enough  to  prove 

Its  pleasures — free  from  sin. 

I  ask  a  heart  whose  first,  and  home 

Abiding-place,  is  heaven  ; 
Yet  while  a  pilgrim,  forced  to  roam, 

Enjoys  the  blessings  given. 

I  pray  a  mind  that  first  of  all, 

Seeks  God's  will  as  its  own  ; 
Which  doth  His  love,  its  treasure  call, 

Its  chiefest  trust  His  Throne. 

That  ever  mid  its  happiest  day, 

His  blessing  first  implores, 
That  sanctifies  the  joyous  way, 

The  chastening  rod  adores. 

m  'I 

I  pray  a  soul  that  ceaseless  turns 

Amid  earth's  fairest  flowers, 
To  their  blest  Giver,  and  that  burns 

To  join  Him  in  far  happier  hours. 

R.  W. 


CONTENT  AND  RICH. 

(From  the  Sixteenth  Century.) 

My  conscience  is  my  crown,  contented  thoughts,  my 
rest, 

My  heart  is  happy  in  itself,  my  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 
Enough,  I  reckon  wealth  ;  that  mean,  the  surest  lot, 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt,  too  low  for 

envy's  shot. 
My  wishes  are  but  few,  all  easy  to  fulfil  : 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power  the  bounds  unto  my 

will. 

I  have  no  care  for  gold,  well  doing  is  my  wealth  ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is,  while  srrace  affordeth 
health. 

I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts,  the  wings  of  swelling 
pride ; 

Their  fall  is  worst  that  from  the  height  of  greatest 
honour  slide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  size  the  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail  as  freeth  me  from  fear. 


I  wrestle  not  with  rage  while  fury's  flame  doth  burn  ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream  until  the  tide  doth 
turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out,  and  ebbing  wrath  doth 
end, 

I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe  into  a  quiet  friend. 
And  taught  with  often  proof,  a  tempered  calm  I  find, 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself,  best  cure  for  angry  mind. 
Short  diet  is  my  fare,  my  clothes  more  fit  than  fine  ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe,  that  pampered  would 
repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap  whom  favour  doth  advance  ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain  that  have  less  happy 
chance. 

To  rise  up  by  another's  fall  I  deem  a  losing  gain  ; 
All  states  with  other's  ruin  built,  to  ruin  run  amain. 
No  change  of  Fortune's  seeming  calm,  can  cast  my 

comforts  down  : 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think  how  quickly 

she  will  frown. 
And  also  when  in  froward  mood,  she  proved  an  angry 

foe, 

Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  come — less  loss  to  let 
her  go. 

Southwell. 


REFLECTION. 

The  past — where  is  it  ?    It  has  fled. 

The  future  ?    It  may  never  come. 
Our  friends  departed  ?    With  the  dead. 

Ourselves  ?    Fast  hastening  to  the  tomb. 
What  are  earth's  joys  ?    The  dews  of  morn. 

Its  honours  ?    Ocean's  wreathing  foam. 
Where's  peace  ?    In  trials  meekly  borne. 
And  joy  ?    In  heaven,  the  Christian's  home; 

For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  165.) 

In  the  year  1657,  George  Fox  being  in 
Westmoreland,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  in  the  Gospel,  John  Audland, 
had  a  vision  of  "  a  desperate  creature"  that 
was  coming  to  destroy  him,  but  in  his  sleep 
he  had  a  victory  given  him  over  it.  The  next 
day  a  general  meeting  was  held  there,  and 
when  it  was  gathered,  a  wicked  man  named 
Otway  came  with  evilly  disposed  compan- 
ions, to  have  done  George  some  injury.  The 
gathering,  it  appears,  was  in  the  open  air, 
for  George  says  that  Otway  "  raged  round 
about  the  meeting  with  his  sword  or  rapier, 
and  would  fain  have  got  in  through  the  Friends 
to  me  ;  but  the  meeting  being  great,  the  Friends 
stood  thick,  so  that  he  could  not  easily  come 
at  me.  When  he  had  rid  about  several  times 
raging,  and  found  that  he  could  not  get  in,  be- 
ing also  limited  by  the  Lord's  power,  he  at 
length  went  away.  It  was  a  glorious  meeting, 
ended  peaceably,  and  the  Lord's  everlasting 
power  came  over  all.  This  wild  man  went 
home,  became  distracted,  arid  not  long  after 
died." 

In  the  year  1660,  George  Fox  was  at 
Swarthmore,  and  whilst  there  had  a  sense 
iiiven  him  that  a  warrant  was  out  for  his  ar- 
rest.  He  had  not  liberty,  it  would  appear,  to 
hide  himself,  or  to  depart  secretly  from  the 
neighbourhood,  but  quietly  remained  to  bear 
what  the  Lord  might  suffer  to  be  infiicied  on 
him.  Whilst  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  Mar- 
garet Fell  and  Richard  Richardson,  they  were 
informed  that  some  persons  had  come  to  search 
the  house,  ostensibly  for  arms.  George  says, 
it  came  upon  him  "  to  go  out  to  them."  He 


did  so,  and  when  they  demanded  his  name, 
readily  gave  it.  On  which  they  said,  "He 
was  the  man  they  looked  for;"  and  so  taking 
him,  they  led  him  to  Ulverstone  a  prisoner. 
The  constable  kept  him  at  his  house  all  night, 
and  set  a  guard  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  to 
watch  him,  some  of  whom,  as  he  was  reputed 
to  be  a  wilch  by  the  superstitious,  set  in  the 
chimney  to  prevent  his  escaping  up  it.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  follow  George  in  the 
various  scenes  of  abuse  and  injustice  through 
which  he  passed  as  they  carried  him  to  Lan- 
caster. When  taken  to  the  house  of  Justice 
Porter,  who  had  sent  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  he  found  several  persons  there,  and 
said,  "  Peace  be  amongst  you."  Afier  some 
conversation,  Porter  told  him  as  a  matter 
of  complaint,  that  Friends  "  saw  the  devil  in 
people's  faces."  To  this  charge  George  an- 
swered, "  If  I  see  a  drunkard,  or  a  swearer, 
or  a  peevish,  heady  man,  I  cannot  say  I  see 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  him."  The  Justice  might 
have  with  much  greater  reason  found  fault 
with  the  wicked  people  who  gave  such  place 
to  the  devil,  as  to  bear  on  their  faces  the  marks 
of  his  influence. 

Geotge  moreover,  says  he  told  him,  "  While 
we  were  as  Saul,  setting  under  their  priests, 
and  running  up  and  down  with  their  packets 
of  letters,  we  were  never  called  pestilent  fel- 
lows nor  makers  of  sects;  but  when  we  were 
come  to  exercise  our  consciences  towards  God 
and  man,  we  were  called  pestilent  fellows,  as 
Paul  was."  After  more  than  twenty  weeks 
imprisonment,  George  Fox  was  set  at  liberty 
by  the  king's  command,  and  Justice  Porter 
was  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  prosecuted  for 
false  imprisonment.  But  the  innocent  victim 
of  his  injustice,  when  pressed  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him,  and  those  associated  with  him, 
to  deter  other  Justices  from  similar  acts,  in  a 
Christian  spirit  said,  he  should  leave  them  to 
the  Lord.  If  the  Lord  forgave  them,  he  should 
not  trouble  himself  with  them. 

The  wickedness  that  abounded  in  the  world 
was  often  a  source  of  deep  trial  and  spiritual 
suffering  to  George  Fox,  and  at  times  it  even 
affected  his  bodily  strength.  In  the  year  1670, 
as  he  was  about  entering  Rochester,  a  great 
weight  and  oppression  fell  upon  his  spirit.  So 
much  did  it  affect  his  natural  powers,  that  he 
could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse,  when  he  reach- 
ed Rochester.  He  says,  "  I  was  much  spent, 
being  so  extremely  loaden  and  burdened  with 
the  world's  spirits,  that  my  life  was  oppressed 
under  them.  I  got  with  difficulty  to  Graves- 
end,  and  lay  at  an  inn  there ;  but  could  hardly 
either  eat  or  sleep."  After  attending  a  meet- 
ing in  Essex,  he  rode  still  under  the  oppression 
of  spirit  to  Stratford,  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  had  been  a  captain.  Here  he  continued 
for  a  time  very  weak,  losing  in  a  great  degree 
both  sight  and  hearing.  To  some  Friends 
from  London  who  came  to  visit  him,  he  said 
he  should  be  as  a  sign  to  such  as  would  not 
see,  and  such  as  would  not  hear,  the  Truth. 
Whilst  he  thus  lay,  many  came  about  him, 
and  though  he  could  not  see  them,  he  could 
feel  and  discern  their  spirits,  knowing  such  as 
were  honest-hearted,  and  such  as  were  not. 
He  desired  that  none  but  solid,  weighty  Friends 
might  be  admitted  to  him.    He  says,  "  Under 
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great  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  oppressions,  I 
lay  for  several  weeks  ;  whereby  I  was  brought 
so  low  and  weak  in  body,  that  few  thought  I 
could  live.  Some  of  those  with  me  went 
away,  saying,  « They  would  not  see  me  die  ;' 
and  it  was  reported  both  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  that  I  was  deceased ;  but  I  felt  the 
Lord's  power  inwardly  supporting  me.  When 
those  about  me  had  given  me  up  to  die,  I  spoke 
to  them  to  get  a  coach  to  carry  me  to  Gerrard 
Roberts's,  about  twelve  miles  off ;  for  I  found 
it  was  my  place  to  go  thither.  I  had  now  re- 
covered a  little  glimmering  sight,  so  that  I 
could  discern  the  people  and  fields  as  I  went, 
and  that  was  all."  He  found  Gerrard  very 
weak,  and  ministered  encouragement  to  him. 
After  remaining  here  three  weeks,  he  believed 
it  right  to  go  to  Enfield ;  and  when  his  friends 
expressed  their  fears  of  his  undertaking  the 
journey  in  his  weak  state,  he  said  he  might 
safely  go.  At  Enfield  he  visited  Amor  Stod- 
dart,  one  of  his  old  friends  in  the  Truth. 
Amor  lay  weak  and  almost  speechless,  but 
George  spake  encouragingly  to  him,  saying, 
"He  had  been  faithful  as  a  man,  and  faithful 
to  God  ;  and  that  the  immortal  Seed  of  life 
was  his  crown."  Whilst  thus  speaking  com- 
fort to  the  weak,  George  was  so  weak  himself 
he  could  hardly  stand.  Yet  he  continued 
faithful  to  his  duty.  In  a  few  days  Amor  was 
gathered  home  to  the  just  of  past  generations, 
to  receive  a  glorious  recompense  for  his  faith, 
and  faithful  dedication  of  time  and  talents 
to  his  Master's  service. 

George  lay  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Dry, 
at  Enfield,  all  that  winter,  weak  in  body,  yet 
faithfully  "  warring  in  spirit  with  the  evil  spi- 
rits of  the  world,  that  warred  against  Truth 
and  Friends."  There  were  great  persecutions 
at  this  time.  Meeting-houses  were  pulled 
down,  and  armed  troops  disturbed  the  meet- 
ings in  many  places, — beating  Friends  with 
swords,  muskets  and  pikes,  even  until  they 
brake  some  of  their  warlike  instruments  upon 
them. 

Of  this  winter  George  says,  "  I  was  under 
great  sufferings,  beyond  what  I  have  words  to 
declare.  For  I  was  brought  into  the  deep, 
and  saw  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and 
people  that  lived  in  them,  and  the  priests  that 
held  them  up;  who  were  as  a  company  of 
men-eaters,  eating  up  the  people  like  bread, 
and  gnawing  the  flesh  from  off  their  bones. 
But  as  for  true  religion  and  worship,  and  min- 
isters of  God,  alack  !  I  saw  there  was  none 
amongst  those  of  the  world  that  pretended  to 
it."  "  After  some  time  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
allay  the  heat  of  this  violent  persecution  ;  and 
I  fell  in  spirit  an  overcoming  of  the  spirits  of 
these  men-eaters  that  had  stirred  it  up,  and 
carried  it  into  that  height  of  cruelty,  though  I 
was  outwardly  very  weak.  I  plainly  felt,  and 
those  Friends  that  were  with  me,  and  that 
came  to  visit  me,  took  notice,  that,  as  I  he  per- 
secution ceased,  I  came  from  the  travails  and 
sufferings  which  had  laid  with  such  weight 
upon  me;  so  that  towards  the  spring  I  began 
to  recover,  and  to  walk  up  and  down,  beyond 
the  expectation  of  many  ;  who  did  not  think  I 
could  ever  have  gone  abroad  again." 

Silch  was  the  exercise  and  travail  through 
which  George  Fox  was  carried  and  sustained. 


During  this  period  of  spiritual  suffering  he  had 
many  openings  in  heavenly  things.  He  saw 
the  state  of  the  holy  city  New  Jerusalem, 
which  comes  down  out  of  heaven, — its  beauty 
and  glory, — its  complete  proportion  in  length, 
breadth  and  heighth.  He  says,  "  I  saw  that 
all  who  are  within  the  light  of  Christ,  in  his 
faith,  which  he  is  the  author  of, — in  the  Spirit, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  Christ,  the  holy  pro- 
phets and  apostles  were  in,  and  within  the 
grace,  truth,  and  power  of  God,  which  are 
the  walls  of  the  city,  such  are  within  the 
city,  are  members  of  it,  and  have  right  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  which  yields  her  fruit  every 
month,  and  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Danger  of  Relapse  after  Purposes  of 
Amendment. — "Let  those  who  still  delay  that 
which  yet  they  believe  to  be  of  eternal  mo- 
ment, remember  that  their  motives  to  effect  it 
will  still  grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  work  perpetually  increase — to  neglect  it 
now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  ne- 
glected forever  : — and  if  they  are  aroused  by 
this  thought,  let  them  instantly  improve  its 
influence, — for  even  this  thought,  when  it  re- 
turns, will  return  with  less  power,  and  though 
it  should  rouse  them  now,  will  perhaps  rouse 
them  no  more. 

"  But  let  them  not  confide  in  such  virtue  as 
can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which 
interdicts  the  gratification  of  no  passion  but 
malice:  nor  adopt  principles  which  could  not 
be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  they  could 
be  useful  :  like  arguments  which  men  some- 
times form  when  they  slumber,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

"  Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awa- 
kened mind  have  regretted  the  past,  and 
resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist  in- 
variably to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to 
have  done.  Let  this  be  established  as  a  con- 
stant rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all  the 
cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense:  for  this  wish 
will  inevitably  return  when  it  must  forever  be 
ineffectual,  at  that  awful  moment  when  '  the 
shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them, 
and  that  night  commence  in  which  no  man 
can  work.'  " 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BRIDAL  PARTIES. 

Among  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  is  a  practice  which  has 
grown  much  in  favour  of  late,  of  inviting 
large  numbers  of  our  young  people  to  assem- 
ble on  the  eve  of  marriages  of  those  who  are 
thus  united  among  us,  who  are  likewise  expect- 
ed to  return  the  same  compliment  towards 
those  so  united,  as  is  bestowed  on  them  ;  and 
hence  arises,  what  is  commonly  called  bridal 
parties. 

Nor  are  these  confined  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  only.  We  have  known 
others  in  a  different  rank,  to  have  the  like 
large  assemblages  at  their  houses,  which  have 
closed  at  hours  that  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered creditable  by  people  of  the  world. 


But  while  I  record  this,  I  have  no  desire  to 
criminate — far  from  it !  My  only  desire  is, 
that  we  should  become  the  people  we  profess 
to  be — a  plain,  self-denying  people,  such  as 
our  forefathers  were  :  who  believed  themselves 
called  upon  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
the  customs,  the  fashions,  and  amusements  of 
the  world,  and  who  would  not  suffer  themselves 
to  indulge  in  such  things,  believing  it  would 
lead  them  far  away  from  the  Truth. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  Friends  possess 
now  what  was  not  possessed  in  George  Fox's 
days, — excess  of  wealth,  superabundance  of 
possessions  ;  but  such  can  have  no  excuse  for 
making  costly  entertainments  ;  believing  as  I 
do  that  we  are  all  stewards,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  give  an  account  for  the  right  disposi- 
tion of  the  portion  of  this  world's  goods  en- 
trusted to  us :  it  would  be  far  more  warrant- 
able— far  more  humane,  if,  instead  of  thus 
evincing  our  liberality,  the  expense  of  such 
entertainments  was  otherwise  directed  and 
bestowed  on  the  Poor. 

I  have  long  indulged  a  belief  that  our  reli- 
gious  Society  would  again  put  on  its  beautiful 
garments,  and  appear  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
and  in  former  years  ;  but  when  I  look  abroad 
and  behold  the  signs  of  the  times,  such  hope  is 
ready  to  perish  within  me.  I  am  nevertheless 
confident  that  the  very  precious  testimonies 
entrusted  to  us  as  a  people  to  bear,  will  never 
be  suffered  to  fall,  although  many  among  us, 
through  the  insidious  and  deceitful  allurements 
of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness,  be  not  able 
to  maintain  them. 

Haddon. 

Second  month  6th,  1852. 


Vault  Interments— Curious  Facts. 

During  a  period  of  the  years  1849  and 
1850,  Walter  Lewis  has  been  employed,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  in  London,  in  making  chemical  ex- 
aminations of  the  gases  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  bodies  in  vaults  and  cata- 
combs. An  article  written  by  him  in  the 
London  Chemist,  gives  some  account  of  his 
researches,  which  are  (he  more  interesting,  as 
the  results  are  contrary  to  opinions  generally 
entertained  even  by  chemists. 

He  visited  the  vaults  of  the  principal 
churches  of  London,  noted  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  more  than  22,000  coffins,  and  the 
contents  of  nearly  a  hundred-,  and  several 
times  tested  or  analyzed  the  atmosphere  of  the 
vaults. 

In  no  case  did  he  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  phos- 
phuretted,  sulphuretted,  or  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, except  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  in  the  air  of  a  single  vault 
which  contained  but  a  few  coffins.  The  cor- 
roded parts  of  old  leaden  coffins,  were  always 
found  to  be  carbonate  of  lead,  with  no  trace  of 
sulphate  or  sulphuret.  Some  of  the  coffins 
contained  ammoniacal  gas  in  large  quantities, 
and  others  none  at  all  ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  contained  air  was  nearly  alike  in  all, 
being  composed  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
common  air,  and  animal  matter  in  suspension. 
When  ammonia  was  present,   it  overcame 
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every  olher  odour;  when  absent,  the  smell  re- 
sembled (hut  of  very  putrid  moist  cheese. 
The  result  was  the  same,  whether  the  inter- 
ment had  been  made  a  few  weeks  or  a  centu- 
ry and  a  half  previously,  and  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  decease,  or  the  age  at  which  it 
look  place. 

Out  of  all  the  coffins  examined,  but  twenty 
of  the  leaden  oties  had  been  bulged  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gases  generated  in  its  interior. 
This  is  only  about  one  out  of  a  thousand,  and 
shows  that  the  gases  are  formed  very  slowly. 
In  leaden  coffins  the  entire  decomposition  of 
flesh  required  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years, 
but  in  wood,  only  two  to  five  years.  Lewis, 
besides  his  own  investigations,  made  diligent 
inquiries  of  all  the  clergy,  churchwardens, 
sextons  and  undertakers  in  every  parish,  and 
could  not  ascertain  that  a  coffin  had  ever 
been  known  to  burst  suddenly  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  confined  air.  When  one  becomes 
bulged,  or  as  the  sextons  say,  "  blown,"  it  is 
customary  to  make  a  small  aperture  in  it,  to 
which  a  torch  is  applied  as  an  antidote  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  escaping  gases.  Seve- 
ral persons,  whom  Lewis  consulted,  had  heard 
of  cases  in  which  the  gases  caught  fire,  but 
after  searching  inquiry,  he  could  not  find  one 
who  had  ever  seen  them  burn. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Lewis's  experi- 
ments were  confined  to  vaults  and  catacombs 
where  the  process  of  decomposition  goes  on 
under  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
that  attend  open  exposures  or  interments  in  the 
ground,  and  that  it  is  only  concerning  them 
that  we  can  draw  our  inferences — which  are, 
that  the  deleterious  emanations  that  haunt 
these  depositories  may  continue  for  a  hundred 
yeirs  after  they  are  closed  ;  that  they  are  not 
rendered  noxious  by  poisonous  gases  generated 
during  the  process  of  decomposition,  but  by 
the  animal  matter  itself,  with  which,  if  venti- 
lation is  not  allowed,  the  air  finally  becomes 
saturated  ;  that  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
holding  animal  matter  in  suspension,  steadily, 
but  quietly,  make  their  way  through  the  pores 
of  lead  coffins,  and,  by  some  means,  to  the 
open  air,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  nothing  remains  but  a  few  dry 
bones,  though  the  coffins  are  still  sound  and 
unruptured.  What  their  effect  upon  the  living 
constitution  is,  Lewis  sufficiently  experienced 
in  his  own  person.  First,  upon  exposure, 
came  nausea  and  vomiting,  then  diarrhoea, 
and  the  next  day  throbbing  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  great  prosi ration,  utter  loss 
of  appetite,  and  an  unpleasant  earthy  taste  in 
the  mouth.  After  continuing  his  investiga- 
tions for  a  long  time,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
series  of  boils,  followed  by  erysipelas. — 
Ledger. 

The  Comet. — The  Washington  Globe,  no- 
ticing the  re-appearance  of  Encke's  comet, 
says,  that  its  period  of  revolution  is  about  three 
years  and  four  months.  It  has  neither  mag- 
nitude nor  brilliancy,  nor  any  other  character- 
istic to  attract  any  particular  attention.  Still, 
by  astronomers,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  all  the 
cosmic. d  bodies  yet  discovered.  The  reason 
is  this  :  It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  careful 


observation,  that  the  periods  of  its  return  to 
its  perihelion  have  been  constantly  and  regu- 
larly diminished  from  the  time  of  its  discove- 
ry. That  is,  every  revolution  has  been  per- 
formed in  less  time  by  some  hours  than  the 
one  that  preceded  it,  so  that  from  1786  to  1838 
the  diminution  had  amounted  to  1  8-10  days, 
and  must  now  be  more.  This  very  remark- 
able and  very  unexpected  fact  has  caused  as- 
tronomers to  adopt  a  theory,  which  Humboldt 
says  is  a  very  "  probable  hypothesis,"  that 
there  exists  in  space  some  kind  of  substance 
of  extreme  tenuity  that  acts  as  a  resisting  me- 
dium, which,  although  it  may  slightly  affect 
the  velocity  of  a  planet,  does  not  lengthen  the 
period  of  its  revolution,  but  shortens  it,  by  di- 
minishing the  tangential  force,  and  conse- 
quently the  major  axis  of  its  orbit.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  if  there  be  no  error  in 
the  observation  or  in  the  hypothesis,  Encke's 
comet  must  one  day  or  other  be  merged  into 
the  sun,  and  no  longer  be  known  among  the 
planetary  bodies.  But  this  catastrophe  is  tole- 
rably remote,  and  need  not  cause  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  of  the  present  day  any  sort 
of  apprehension  as  to  the  consequences.  At 
the  present  rate  of  diminution  of  the  period  of 
revolution,  it  will  require  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  years  to  wind  up  finally  and 
forever  the  affairs  of  that  comet,  which  is  a 
long  adjournment  of  the  question. 


Bissextile  or  Leap  Year. 

The  following,  from  the  Frederick  Exami- 
ner, will  be  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Beyond  the  circle  of  scientific 
inquiry,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  chronolo- 
gical exactness,  that  many  intelligent  persons 
will  be  glad  of  even  a  short  account  and  expla- 
nation given  of  the  term  bissextile. 

"In  reforming  the  computation  of  time,  Ju- 
lius Caesar  ordained  that  the  year  should  con- 
sist of  365  days,  except  every  fourth  year, 
which  should  consist  of  366  days,  the  addi- 
tional day  to  be  reckoned  by  twice  counting 
the  24th  of  February,  which  was  the  sixth 
calend  of  March.  Hence  the  name,  from  the 
Latin  words,  bis,  twice,  and  sextilis,  sixth. 
The  calends,  (whence  our  word  calendar,)  or 
first  days  of  the  month,  were  reckoned  back- 
wards to  the  ides,  thus,  the  first  day  of  March 
was  the  first  calend  ;  the  28th  of  February 
was  the  second  calend  of  March  ;  February 
27th  the  third,  and  so  on. 

"  The  Julian  year,  by  which  this  rule  was 
reckoned  at  365  days  and  6  hours,  was  found 
not  to  be  accurate,  but  to  exceed  the  length  of 
the  solar  year  by  11  minutes,  which,  in  131 
years,  amounted  to  an  entire  day.  It  was 
therefore  corrected  by  Pope  Gregory,  in  1582, 
who  retrenched  11  days  from  the  Julian  com- 
putation—  being  its  excess  or  gain  over  the 
solar  time.  Out  of  this  correction  grew  the 
distinction  between  the  old  and  new  style.  The 
Gregorian,  or  new  style,  was  introduced  into 
Germany  in  1770,  and,  by  act  of  parliament, 
into  En"land  in  1752 — just  one  hundred  vears 
ago — the  second  day  ol  September,  (O.  S.)  of 
that  year,  b^ing  reckoned  as  the  14th  (N.  S.) 
under  the  Gregorian  system.  Although  the 
name  Bissextile  is  retained  with  its  obsolete 


import,  we  intercalate  the  29th  of  February 
every  louith  year  for  leap  )ear,  and,  for  still 
greater  accuracy,  make  only  one  leap  year  out 
of  every  four  centenary  years,  that  is — the 
years  1700  and  1800  were  not  leap  years,  nor 
will  a.  d.  1900  be  reckoned  as  one,  but  the 
year  2000  will  be  Bissextile." 

_ 

Mystery  of  the  American  Lakes. — Lake 
Erie,  says  the  Dublin  Magazine,  is  only  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  deep  ;  but  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep,  is  230  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  as  low  as  most 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Supe- 
rior, although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher, 
are  all,  from  their  vast  depth,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Now,  as  the  discharge  through  the  river  • 
Detroit,  after  allowing  for  the  full  probable 
portion  carried  off  by  evaporation,  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
water  the  three  upper  great  lakes  receive,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  a  subterranean  river 
may  run  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and 
from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario.  This 
conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  will 
account  for  the  singular  fact  that  salmon  and 
herring  are  caught  in  all  the  lakes  communi- 
cating with  St.  Lawrence,  but  in  no  others. 

As  the  Falls  of  Niagara  must  have  always 
existed,  it  would  puzzle  I  he  naturalist  to  say 
how  these  fish  got  into  the  Upper  Lakes  with- 
out some  such  subterranean  river;  moreover 
any  periodical  obstruction  of  the  river  would 
furnish  a  not  improbable  solution  of  the  mys- 
terious flux  and  reflux  of  the  lakes. — Detroit 
Daily  Adv. 


Lord  Bacon  has  beautifully  remarked,  that 
afflictions  level  the  mole-hills  of  pride,  plough 
the  heart,  and  make  it  fit  for  Wisdom  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  for  Grace  to  bring  forth  her 
increase.  Happy  is  that  man  both  in  regard 
to  heavenly  and  earthly  wisdom,  who  is  thus 
wounded  to  be  cured — thus  broken  to  be  made 
straight — thus  made  acquainted  with  his  own 
imperfections,  that  he  may  be  perfected. 


Singular  Avocation  and  Mode  of  Life. 

In  a  recent  assault  case  brought  before  the 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  a  most  extraordinary 
character  appeared  as  a  witness.  This  indi- 
vidual, whose  name  is  Smith,  is  notorious 
about  the  purlieus  of  Field  Lane  and  Saffron 
Hill  as  "  The  Jumper."  The  man  is  by  pro- 
fession a  thorough  subterranean  rat-catcher, 
for  the  supply  of  those  who  keep  sporting 
dogs.  One-half  of  Jumper's  life  is  spent  in 
quest  of  prey  from  the  whole  range  of  the 
sewerage  of  London.  Furnished  with  a  bull's 
eye  lantern,  a  good-sized  folding  trap,  and  a 
short  rake,  he  enters  the  main  sewer  at  the  foot 
of  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  and  pursues  his  danger- 
ous avocation,  waist-deep  in  mud  and  filth  of 
every  description.  The  sewers  literally  swarm 
with  rats,  which  he  catches  by  hand,  and 
places  them  in  his  cage  as  easy  as  if  they 
were  young  kittens.  His  under-ground  jour- 
neys extend  for  miles.    He  has  been  under 
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Newgate,  iind  along  Cheupside  to  the  Mansion- 
louse.  He  has  traversed  from  Holborn  to 
sluigton,  closely  inspecting  all  the  divergent 
mssages  or  fragrant  tributaries  that  fill  into 
he  "  Cloacina  maxima"  of  the  mighty  metro- 
)olis.  On  one  occasion,  an  obstruction  oc- 
:urred  to  a  drain  at  the  foot  of  Holborn  Hill, 
md  Jumper,  being  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
vas  applied  to.  Terms  were  speedily  agreed 
ipon  ;  Jumper  started  oft" to  the  foot  of  Black- 
'liar's  Bridge,  and  in  half  an  hour  his  voice  was 
leard  down  the  gully-hole.  He  speedily  clear-- 
:d  away  the  obstruction,  and  received  the  re- 
Yard,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  breaking  up 
he  roadway.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  rats 
ilone  that  Jumper  pays  his  attention;  he  fre- 
juently  falls  in  with  a  rich  prize,  particularly 
I  the  city  sewers.  On  one  occasion  lie  found 
i  silk  purse,  containing  gold  and  silver;  on 
mother,  a  gold  waicli  and  seals,  numbers  of 
lilver  spoons,  rings,  and  other  articles  of  va- 
ue.  A  few  months  since,  Jumper  took  a 
)upil  for  the  piofession — a  person  named  Har- 
■is,  one  bred  up  to  the  horse-slaughiering  busi- 
less — but  after  a  month's  trial  he  gave  it  up, 
)bsei  ving  that  he  could  stand  "  a  tidy  lot,"  but 
le  conldn't  stand  "  that  are,"  and  so  Jumper 
•einains  the  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
lis  right,  however,  has  been  disputed  by  one 
ord  mayor,  who  threatened  him  with  impri- 
sonment on  the  ground  of  trespassing;  Jump- 
5r,  still  pursues  his  fragrant  calling.  He  has 
:>pen  three  times  attacked  with  the  typhus 
rever,  but  rapidly  recovered  on  each  occasion. 
Strange  to  say,  this  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter enjoys  good  health,  and  follows  his 
vocation  with  the  greatest  assiduity. — Chris- 
Han  Times. 

Natural  Bridges. — It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia 
was  the  only  geological  wonder  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  Carter 
county,  Kentucky,  there  is  a  natural  bridge 
across  the  Rockbridge  branch  of  the  Cany 
fork  of  Little  Sandy.  It  is  195  feet  span,  12 
feet  wide,  20  feet  thick  in  the  middle  of  the 
irch,  and  107  feet  above  the  water.  In  the 
county  of  Walker,  in  Alabama,  there  is  an- 
other similar  natural  curiosity,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  a  recent  geological  exploration. 
The  span  is  120  feet,  and  the  height  nearly 
70.  This  bridge  is  formed  of  sand-stone,  and 
is  very  symmetrical.  Large  beech  and  fiem- 
ock  trees  grow  on  the  bridge,  and  the  sur- 
rounding  scenery  is  represented  as  sublime. 


Smoking — See  what  it  Does  for  You! — 
Df  the  three  modes  (says  Dr.  Warren)  of 
jsing  tobacco,  smoking  is  that  which  seems 
lo  have  insinuated  itself  most  extensively 
among  the  youth  of  our  community.  Tobacco 
employed  in  this  way,  being  drawn  in  with 
the  vital  breath,  conveys  its  poisonous  influ- 
ences info  every  pait  of  the  lungs.  Here  the 
noxious  fluid  is  entangled  in  the  minute  spon- 
gy air-cells,  and  has  time  to  exert  its  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  blood,  not  in  vivifying, 
but  in  vitiating  it.  The  blood  imbibes  the 
stimulant  narcotic  principle,  and  circulates  it 
through  the  whole  system.    It  produces,  in 


consequence,  a  febrile  action  in  those  of  deli- 
cate habits.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
phthisis,  and  tubercular  deposit  on  the  lungs, 
debility  of  these  organs  consequent  on  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  this  way,  must  favour  the 
deposit  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  thus  sow 
the  seeds  of  consumption.  This  practice  im- 
pairs the  natural  taste  and  relish  for  food, 
lessens  the  appetite,  and  weakens  the  powers 
of  the  stomach.  As  to  pleasure  produced  by 
it,  it  is,  1  believe,  a  well  known  fact,  that  a 
person  smoking  in  the  dark,  is  often  unable  to 
determine  whether  his  cigar  is  lighted  or  not. 

"  Don't  Worry.'" — When  Bulstrode  White- 
lock  was  embarked  as  Cromwell's  envoy  to 
Sweden,  in  1658,  he  was  much  disturbed  in 
mind  as  he  rested  in  Harwich,  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  which  was  very  stormy,  while  he 
reflected  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation. 
It  happened  that  a  confidential  servant  slept  in 
an  adjacent  bed,  who,  finding  his  master  could 
not  sleep,  at  length  said  — 

"Pray,  sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask 
you  a  question  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Pray,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  God  gov- 
erned the  world  very  well  before  you  came 
into  it  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"And  pray,  sir,  don't  you  think  He  will 
govern  it  quite  as  well  when  you  are  gone  out 
of  it?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  sir,  pray  excuse  me,  but  don't  you 
think  you  may  trust  him  to  govern  it  quite  as 
well  as  long  as  you  live  ?" 

To  this  question  Whitelock  had  nothing  to 
reply  ;  but  turning  about,  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
till  he  was  summoned  lo  embark. 


Unseasoned  Fuel. 

If  farmers  would  ask  themselves  why  char- 
coal will  answer  a  belter  purpose  than  wood 
for  melting  iron,  they  would  understand  by 
analogy  why  well-seasoned  wood  is  more  eco- 
nomical for  fuel.  If  charcoal  be  slightly  mois- 
tened, it  will  be  found  to  have  no  superiority 
over  wood  for  any  use  as  fuel.  Three  cords 
of  green  or  partially  seasoned  wood  will  not 
warm  a  room  for  as  great  a  length  of  time  as 
one  cord  well  dried,  and  entirely  free  from 
moisture.  The  rationale  is  simple,  and,  al- 
though to  be  found  in  books,  is  nevertheless 
true  ;  it  may  be  thus  understood  :  "  Substances 
contain  heat  as  latent  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk."  Thus,  if  we  pour  a  cubic  inch  of  alco- 
hol on  our  head,  and  then  fan  it,  the  one  cubic 
inch  assumes  the  form  of  vapour,  and  becomes 
seven  hundred  cubic  inches,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  proportionate  amount  of  heat,  and  there- 
fore lakes  heat  from  the  nearest  hot  object, 
the  head,  causing  it  to  be  cool.  Water  placed 
on  the  head  and  then  rapidly  evaporated,  will 
cool  the  head  from  the  same  causes.  It  may 
now  be  understood  that  a  single  pint  of  water, 
contained  in  a  piece  of  wood  thrown  on  the 
fire,  will  first  become  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred pints  of  vapour,  and  that  this  vapour  will 
increase  in  size  one  five-hundredth  part  of  its 


bulk  for  every  degree  of  heat  added,  so  lhat 
it  travels  up  the  chimney,  carrying  with  it  as 
much  heat  as  would  warm  all  the  air  in  a  large 
room  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

Let  any  farmer  weigh  a  green  and  a  dry 
stick  of  the  same  size,  and  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  a  very  moderate-sized  stick  may 
have  an  extra  weight  of  eight  pounds,  and 
therefore  contain  one  gallon  of  water.  If  an 
iron  net-work  be  placed  over  a  wood-fire,  and 
a  number  of  shallow  pans  upon  it  containing 
water,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  vapour  is 
constantly  rising,  this  vapour  will  so  perfectly 
absorb  the  heui  generated  below,  and  carry  it 
up  the  chimney,  that  the  heat  radiated  in  the 
room  will  be  loo  slight  to  warm  it ;  and  similar 
effects  must  take  place  from  the  use  of  green 
or  only  partially-seasoned  wood.  Indeed, 
wood  may  be  rendered  just  sufficiently  moist 
to  permit  its  burning  without  radiating  any 
useful  quantity  of  heat  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion into  the  room.  Many  suppose  lhat  green 
wood  may  be  burned  in  stoves  with  profit. 
This  is  also  an  error,  for  the  vapour  will  pass 
up  the  pipe,  carrying  with  it  the  heat,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  received  by  the  iron  and  radi- 
ated into  the  room. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  should  not  every 
farmer  provide  a  dry  place  for  fuel,  and  have 
a  stock  at  least  sufficient  for  a  year's  supply 
always  on  hand? — Prof.  James  J.  Mapes. 


We  all  talk  of  the  ass  as  the  stupidest  of 
the  browsers  of  the  field  ;  yet,  if  any  one  shuts 
up  a  donkey  in  the  same  enclosure  with  half 
a  dozen  horses  of  the  finest  blood,  and  the 
party  escape,  it  is  infallibly  the  poor  donkey 
lhat  has  led  the  .way.  It  is  he  alone  that  pene- 
trates the  secret  ol  the  bolt  and  latch.  Often 
have  we  stood  at  the  other  ;side  of  a  hedge, 
contemplating  a  whole  troop  of  brood  mares 
and  their  offspring  patiently  waiting  while  the 
donkey  was  snuffing  over  a  piece  of  work  to 
which  all  but  he  felt  themselves  incompetent. 
— London  Quarterly  Review. 


Things  to  be  Remembered. — Be  often  re- 
membering what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be 
saved,  to  go  to  heaven,  to  be  made  like  angels, 
and  to  dwell  with  God  and  Christ  to  all  eter- 
nity— Bunyan. 
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SECOND  MONTH  21,  1852. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  immigra- 
tion of  negroes  or  mulattoes  into  the  Slate. 
The  following  Remonstrance  against  the  pro- 
posed law  was  adopted  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  on  the  6th 
inst.  A  committee  of  that  body  was  likewise 
appointed  to  attend  with  it  at  Harrisburg.  The 
memorial  was  read  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  referred  to  the  committee  in 
each  having  charge  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers. 
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The  lie. monstrance  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  against  the  Bill  to  Prevent  the 
immigration  of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes 
into  the  Stute  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met: 

The  Memorial  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in 
Pennsylvania,  &c,  respectfully  represents, 

That  your  Memorialists  have  learned  with 
regret,  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  object  of  which 
is,  to  prevent  any  Negro  or  Mulatto  from  com- 
ing into  the  State,  or  settling  therein,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two 
or  more  than  nine  months,  and  to  subject  to 
a  tine  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  any  citizen  who  shall 
employ  or  otherwise  encourage  any  Negro 
or  Mulatto  to  emigrate  into,  or  remain  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth;  im- 
posing also  on  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  un- 
der the  same  penalty,  the  duty  of  informing 
against  and  prosecuting  all  persons  violating 
this  provision. 

Should  this  Bill  be  enacted  into  a  Law,  it 
must,  we  conceive,  operate  with  great  injus- 
tice and  oppression  upon  our  coloured  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  impose  burdens  upon  the  white 
citizens,  which  will  be  found  to  be  at  once 
odious  and  injurious.  Little  need  be  said  to 
show  its  inconsistency  with  the  proper  objects 
of  legislation  in  a  Christian  community,  which 
are,  the  restraint  or  punishment  of  evil-doers, 
the  encouragement  of  those  that  do  well,  and 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  strong. 

It  proposes,  to  punish  with  an  imprisonment 
that  may  be  extended  to  a  period  of  nine 
months,  an  act  which  cannot,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  just  construction,  be  regarded  as  an 
offence — to  wrest  from  the  coloured  race  a 
privilege  which  is  freely  accorded  to  all  others, 
the  privation  of  which  must  subject  them  to 
many  injuries  and  hardships,  and  greatly 
thwart  their  laudable  efforts  for  improving 
their  condition. 

If  we  bring  the  matter  home,  and  suppose 
such  a  law  applied  to  ourselves,  prohibiting 
us  from  removing  out  of  one  Slate  into  an- 
other, as  interest,  inclination,  convenience  or 
necessity  might  dictate,  or  if  we  apply  it  to 
the  multitudes  of  emigrants  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  require  neither 
argument  nor  illustration  to  evince  its  injustice 
or  to  secure  its  rejection. 

Pennsylvania  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
taking  the  lead,  among  the  States  composing 
the  Union,  in  providing  by  law  for  the  total 
extinction  of  Slavery  within  its  borders,  and 
her  subsequent  legislation  in  regard  to  the  free 
coloured  race  has  generally  been  marked  with 
justice  and  liberality.  With  the  exception  of 
the  right  to  vote,  no  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  whites,  we  believe,  now 
operates  in  our  legislative  enactments,  and  we 
trust  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  will  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  the  State  from  such  a 
stain  as  the  passage  of  the  Bill  in  question. 
Should  it  become  a  law,  it  will  evidently  con- 
stitute a  retrograde  movement,  and  introduce 


a  new  and  offensive  feature  into  our  Statute 
Book.  Instead  of  advancing  with  the  progres- 
sive civilization  of  the  age,  and  acting  up  more 
fully  to  the  benign  and  liberal  principles  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  we  shall  be  falling 
back  toward  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of 
darker  ages. 

Beside  the  odium  and  injustice  of  measuring 
the  rights  of  those  who  come  among  us  by  the 
colour  of  their  skin,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  such  a  law  would  be  a  means  of  aiding 
and  encouraging  unprincipled  men  in  consign- 
ing to  Slavery  those  who  are  legally  and  un- 
questionably free.  Coloured  persons  coming 
into  the  State,  ignorant  of  our  laws,  having  a 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  our  citizens, 
and  being  thrown  into  prison,  would  present  a 
strong  temptation  to  avaricious  men  to  insti- 
tute unfounded  claims  to  them,  as  fugitives 
from  labour ;  and  with  the  facilities  afforded 
for  the  reclamation  of  alleged  fugitives,  and 
the  present  high  price  which  Slaves  command, 
those  claims  would  no  doubt  be  strongly  urg- 
ed, and  probably  often  with  success. 

While  we  regard  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  directly  at  variance  with  the  Divine  pre- 
cept, "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  a  violation  of  which,  no 
considerations  of  political  expediency  can  justi- 
fy ;  we  discover  nothing,  in  the  condition  or 
the  number  of  our  coloured  population,  which 
would  lead  to  such  a  measure,  even  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy.  They  bear  to  the  whites,  the 
proportion  of  about  one  to  forty-two,  and  so  far 
are  they  from  encroaching  on  the  whites,  that 
while  the  latter  have  augmented  during  the 
last  decennial  period  at  the  rate  of  nearly  35 
per  cent.,  the  former  have  increased  less  than 
11^  per  cent.  If  we  observe  the  manner  in 
which  the  emigrants  from  Europe  are  filling 
up  the  stations  formerly  occupied  by  coloured 
persons,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  no  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  prevent  the  immigration  of 
Negroes  or  Mulattoes  among  us. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts,  however,  they 
still  form  an  important  part  of  the  labouring 
classes,  generally  sober,  industrious,  and  or- 
derly ;  whose  services,  especially  in  the  season 
of  harvest,  are  necessary  to  the  agriculturist, 
whose  interests  would  suffer  by  the  passage  of 
this  Bill. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed,  without  due  exami- 
nation, that  the  coloured  population  are  a  de- 
graded race,  burdensome  to  the  community, 
whom,  a  just  regard  to  our  safety  requires  to 
be  kept  from  among  us.  These  assumptions 
are  not  supported  by  facts.  An  extensive 
examination,  made  a  few  years  ago,  into  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  race  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  clearly  proves, 
that,  considering  the  existing  prejudice  against 
them,  and  the  consequent  discouragements 
and  obstructions  thrown  in  their  way,  they 
manifest,  as  a  class,  a  large  share  of  industry, 
economy  and  intelligence.  Many  have  ac- 
quired considerable  property  by  their  own 
exertions,  and,  beside  liberal  contributions  to 
their  beneficial  societies,  pay  to  the  public 
funds,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  an  amount  which 
it  is  believed  exceeds  the  expenditure  from  the 
same  source  for  their  support. 

Unjust  as  we  deem  the  Bill  in  its  provisions 


respecting  the  people  of  colour,  it  is  also,  as 
we  think,  an  unauthorized  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  the  white  citizens,  subjecting 
them  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  employing  in 
their  business  such  persons  as  choice  or  con- 
venience may  suggest,  or  as  they  may  think 
their  interests  require;  thus  creating  an 
offence,  by  an  unjust  and  oppressive  enact- 
ment, where  no  breach  of  morals  is  com- 
mitted. 

Another  very  objectionable  feature,  is  that 
which  imposes  on  Overseers  of  the  Poor  the 
invidious  task  of  informing  against  and  prose- 
cuting their  neighbours,  for  acts  which  they 
cannot  regard  as  justly  deserving  either  of  cen- 
sure or  punishment.  Such  a  law,  if  enforced, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  exclude  from  the  office, 
the  very  class  of  men  whom  a  judicious  policy 
would  lead  to  employ  ;  and  thus  consign  the 
care  of  the  Poor  and  of  the  funds  for  their 
relief,  to  hands  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Author  of  our 
existence  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
that  He  beholds  with  equal  regard  all  whom 
he  has  made  ;  and  that  the  imposition  of  bur- 
dens on  one  class,  which  would  be  indignant- 
ly rejected  by  others  as  a  violation  of  their 
dearest  rights,  must  be  offensive  in  His  sight; 
we  feel  bound,  earnestly,  yet  respectfully,  to 
Remonstrate  against  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
in  question  ;  desiring  that  He,  whose  com- 
mand it  is  "to  undo  the  heavy  burdens  and 
to  let  the  oppiessed  go  free,"  may  dispose  the 
Legislature  to  discountenance  a  measure  so  - 
detrimental  to  the  interests  and  to  the  rights 
of  our  fellow  men. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Religious   Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in  n 
Pennsylvania,  dec,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
the  6th  day  of  the  Second  month,  1852. 

William  Evans,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  Steward  and  Matron  of  this  Institution 
having  resigned,  the  Managers  are  desirous 
of  procuring  suitable  Friends  to  fill  those 
stations. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  i 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Evans, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Charles  Ellis, 
William  Bettle, 
Johm  M.  Whitall. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  16th,  1852. 


Married,  at  Friends' meeting-house,  Medford,  New 
Jersey,  on  Fifth-day,  the  15th  of  First  month,  1852, 
Charles  Darnel,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Haines. 


Died,  Second  month  1st,  1852,  at  his  residence,  in 
East  Bradford,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Benjamin  Sharp- 
less,  an  esteemed  elder  of  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 
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Thoughts  on  Bjoks  and  Reading. 

(Concluded  from  page  178.) 

For  these  nntl  many  other  kindred  evils 
there  is  no  remedy  more  efficacious  than  a 
sound  and  healthy  purpose,  rightly  directed, 
and  steadily  maintained.  This  is  ihe  magnet 
that  on  discover  and  gather  to  itself,  even 
from  the  dust,  all  the  scattered  particles  within 
the  range  of  its  attraction,  that  are  to  be  found 
there.  With  this,  all  our  reading  will  be  im- 
proved to  the  greatest  advantage:  whilst  with- 
out it,  the  perusal  of  the  best  books  will  be 
desultory  and  comparatively  unirnproving  ; 
the  best  materials  may  be  collected,  but  they 
will  be  in  rude  heaps  that  incumber,  rather 
than  adorn  the  ground.  And  how  great  is 
the  danger  where  there  is  no  fixed  aim,  that 
life  may  be  frittered  away  in  empty  and  pro- 
fitless, because  purposeless  occupation.  Time 
passes  on  ;  the  mind  still  idly  roaming  over 
the  vast  fields  of  fret  or  imagination  without 
restraint  and  without  an  object,  until  the  end 
conies,  in  which  the  soul,  on  looking  back, 
"can  find  no  purpose  that  now  she  can  abide 
by  ;"  nothing  laid  up  in  store,  talents  unim- 
proved, opportunities  irretrievably  lost:  — and 
then  how  bitter  the  reflection,  that  it  might 
have  b^en  otherwise. 

And  it  is  from  a  deeply  felt  desire  that  it 
may  be  otherwise  with  the  readers  of  thc>e 
pages,  that  t hey, and  especially  the  younger  por- 
tion of  them,  are  now  earnestly  called  upon  to 
seek  after  and  cherish  an  honest,  and  healthy, 
and  steadily  decided  purpose  in  all  their  pur- 
suits. Whcrethis  is  maintained  the  faculties  be- 
come invigorated ;  the  mind  rouses  itself  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object ;  in  reading,  the  most 
suitable  books  relating  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject are  sought  out  and  carefully  perused  ;  and 
as  others  are  occasionally  consulted,  whatever 
in  them  is  found  to  bear  upon  the  chosen  pur- 
suit, attaches  itself  upon  the  mind.  And  if 
some  of  them,  as  may  at  times  be  the  case, 
are  of  a  mixed  character,  he  who  most  dili- 
gently maintains  a  sound  and  healthy  purpose 
will  be  the  best  prepared  watchfully  to  exer- 
cise a  right  discrimination,  by  which  the  un- 
wholesome will  be  rejected  without  injury  to 
the  mind. 

Wiih  such  a  purpose,  it  cannot  easily  be 
express]  how  abundant  a  store  of  true  enter- 
tainment and  delight  will  be  found  under  the 


comprehensive  head  of  improving  and  profit- 
able reading.  Let  the  reader  who  doubts, 
fairly  give  it  a  trial.  Let  him  recollect  the 
preciousness  of  lime,  the  necessity  for  improv- 
ing it,  and  his  own  deep  responsibilities. 
Whatever  others  may  do,  he,  at  least,  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  in  va<iue  and  indolent  ram- 
blings  from  page  to  page  of  vacant  common- 
place, or  even  brilliant  trifling.  Feeling  that 
he  was  born  for  worthier  objects,  he  will  rather 
seek  to  apply  himself,  in  moments  of  leisure, 
to  some  one  department  of  useful  learning. 
He  may  perhaps  have  a  relish  for  Astronomy, 
Natural  History,  or  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  study  of  these  will  not  be  denied  him, 
only  let  him  pursue  with  diligence  whatever 
he  undertakes,  not  failing  earnestly  to  desire 
that  in  surveying  the  works  of  the  Great  Crea- 
tor, his  heart  may  be  more  and  more  filled 
with  His  love.  Do  his  tastes  or  his  circum- 
stances lead  him  to  prefer  the  pursuit  of  some 
practically  useful  art  or  science?  Let  him 
make  himsel f  master  of  it,  not  shrinking  from 
the  difficulties  he  will  find  in  his  way,  but 
rather  doing  his  best  to  surmount  them  ;  and 
thence  proceeding  gradually  onwards  to  oilier 
branches,  as  his  leisure  and  opportunities  ad- 
mit. If  these  pursuits  are  not  to  his  taste, 
there  are  others  which  may  be  followed,  not 
less  interesting  or  important.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  History,  for  instance,  it  would  not  Ire 
easy  to  enumerate  the  many  volumes  that 
may  be  not  unsuitably  read  or  consulted  ;  of 
the  history  both  ancierrt  and  modern,  of  our 
own  and  of  other  countries;  embracing  books 
on  Chronology,  the  study  of  Geography  in 
connection  with  History,  some  of  the  best  ac- 
counts of  important  voyages  and  travels,  and, 
if  leisure  permit,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
native  country.  Biography  is  another  depart- 
ment of  reading,  from  which,  with  suitable 
care,  a  judicious  selection  may  be  easily  made 
of  many  books  full  of  deep  interest,  and  calcu- 
lated to  be  eminently  serviceable,  as  affording 
examples  and  encouragements  in  honest  dili- 
gence, noble-minded  exertion,  or  patient  suffer- 
ing. Besides  the  books  associated  with  his 
more  regular  pursuits,  the  occasional  perusal 
of  the  works  of  some  of  our  best  prose  wri- 
ters, and  of  such  poets  as  Milton  and  Cowper 
may  be  suitably  intermingled  with  severer 
study  ;  and  he  will  relish  them  the  more  as  his 
mind  becomes  braced  by  habits  of  connected 
and  usefully  directed  reading;  as  he  enjoys 
them,  not  to  the  neglect  of  duty,  but  by  way 
of  relaxation  from  it.  He  may  perhaps  be 
ready  to  think  that  enough  has  been  already 
chalked  out,  but  interesting  and  important  as 
are  many  of  the  subjects  above  adverted  to, 
there  are  yet  others,  more  or  less  connected 
with  still  higher  considerations,  that  invite  his 


attention.  He  who  takes  a  just  view  of  his 
position,  while  not  mistaking  knowledge  for 
experience,  will  assuredly  not  overlook  as 
things  of  little  moment  the  dealings  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  whether  with  hirrrself  indi- 
vidually, or  wiih  the  whole  family  of  man. 
And  how  wide  and  rich  is  the  field  that  is  here 
opened  to  his  view.  A  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Church  and  People,  a  sound 
and  discriminating  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  more  especially  during 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  and  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  age  of  our  own  Wickliffe;  embrac- 
ing, as  opportunity  admits,  the  more  valuable 
of  the  contemporary  writings  and  of  the  lives 
or  journals  of  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ, 
in  various  ages; — ibis  is  but  a  part  of  that 
which  must  present  itself  to  the  enlightened 
mind.  Whatever  else  is  omitted,  one  book 
must  not  be  neglected;  and  oh!  that  each 
reader  may  be  duly  concerned  to  seek  afier 
and  abide  in  that  suite  of  mind  in  which  his 
delight  will  be  in  the  careful  and  diligent  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  frequent  me- 
ditation, in  humility  and  prayer. 

In  calmly  considering  tin;  above  review,  the 
reader  will  not  forget  that  it  is  but  an  outline 
of  much  that  may,  and  of  some  things  that 
ought,  legitimately  to  occupy  an  intelligent 
ami  rightly  concerned  mind.  And  yet,  brief 
and  imperfect  us  it  is,  where,  it  may  be  seri- 
ously asked,  with  such  an  array  of  important 
and  inviting  subjects,  is  the  ground  for  con  - 
plaining  of  any  lack  of  real  pleasure,  delight, 
or  profit,  within  the  comprehensive  range  of 
useful  reading?  They  who  think  themselves 
stinted  cannot  surely  have  sufficiently  exploied 
the  extent  of  the  treasures  laid  open  to  them. 
Is  there  not  here  enough  for  all  ;  not  only  that 
which  as  it  is  of  universal  import,  all  are  call- 
ed  richly  to  enjoy,  but  also  an  abundant 
variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  healthy 
taste. 

But  to  all  readers,  especially  tho«e  who  are 
young,  it  may  be  emphatically  said,  take  heed 
that  the  variety  of  pursuits  become  not  a  snare. 
Recollecting  your  own  limited  powers,  and 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  compass  every 
thing,  be  careful  not  to  grasp  at  too  marry 
subjects,  but  rather  confine  yourselves  to  those 
within  reach,  which  more  immediately  con- 
cern" you,  and  of  which  you  are  capable.  If 
your  tastes  are  not  decided,  prefer  subjects 
which  are  important  and  useful  to  those  which 
are  less  so.  Study  not  from  motives  of  vanity 
or  from  the  love  of  display.  Be  earnest  dili- 
gently to  seek  for  heavenly  wisdom,  not  only 
to  choose  your  pursuits  aright,  but  to  follow 
them  out,  when  chosen,  steadily  and  usefully 
with  true  singleness  of  h^art.  Ever  bear  in 
mind  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  '-avoid  fool- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


i--.Ii  Mid  unlearned  questions,"  1 1 tc  1  >  are  in- 
deed  "unprofitable  and  vain."  II"  we  duly 
consider  I  he  uncertainly  and  shortness!  of  lifp, 
we  .shall  think  ii  needful  to  pm  a  check  upon 
many  curious  but  useless  inquiries,  that  may 
he  often  suggested  to  our  minds,  and  be  even 
content  to  remain  ignorant  ol  many  things, 
because  we  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
here  upon  earth  adequately  to  search  them  out. 
And  if  our  first  and  greatest  concern  be,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  "  to  give  diligence  to  make  our 
calling  and  election  sure,"  we  shall  not  be  idle. 
Our  talents  will  lind  abundant  occupation  in 
the  plain  truth  of  practical  holiness,  and  in  the 
comprehensive  duties  of  "  pure  and  undefiled 
religion."  And  in  this  work  of  faith  and  la- 
bour of  love,  we  may  often  be  cheered  wilh 
the  recollection  that  the  period  of  our  intelligent 
existence  is  riot  limited  by  the  bounds  of  time  ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  this  present  life  is  but, 
as  it  were,  the  childhood  of  the  soul.  (1  Cor. 
Jiiii.  11,  12,)  and  that  in  the  eternity  which 
awaits  the  faithful  believer,  all  his  desires  for 
improvement,  so  far  as  they  accord  wilh  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  will  be  abundantly  satisfied, 
infinitely  beyond  bis  present  conceptions.  An 
eternity  of  love,  light,  and  wisdom,  shall  fill 
his  cup  to  overflowing.  Freed  from  the  con- 
tagion of  sin  and  the  weakness  of  mortality, 
wilh  an  understanding  renovated  and  enlarged, 
and  capacities  fitted  for  his  new  enjoyments, 
he  will  be  prepared  for  all  t he  glorious  disco- 
veries that  may  be  then  unfolded  of  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  mysteries 
of  His  kingdom,  which  in  ihis  world  it  is  not 
possible  he  should  ever  apprehend  or  even 
conceive.  "Then  shall  he  know  even  as  he 
is  known." 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

ISABELLA  THOMPSON. 

Isabella  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Frances  Thompson,  deceased 
First  month  25th,  J  851,  aged  41  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  of  a  lively  disposition, 
and  until  the  illness  of  five  weeks  duration 
which  pieceded  her  death,  there  was  no  anti- 
cipation of  her  being  early  removed  from  this 
changeable  scene  ;  but  "  the  Lord's  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  His  thoughts  as 
our  thoughts  ;"  and  it  was  his  will  to  "cut 
short  the  work  in  righteousness,"  and  to  re- 
ceive her,  we  humbly  trust,  into  one  of  the 
many  mansions  prepared  by  Him,  who  loved 
her  and  gave  himself  for  her.  A  few  years 
since  her  mind  became  deeply  tinctured  with 
Unitarian  sentiments,  which  kept  her  for  some 
time  in  a  very  unsettled  state  as  regarded  her 
religious  views.  Several  dear  friends  were 
anxiously  interested  on  her  behalf,  and  labour- 
ed to  convince  her  of  her  dangerous  error. 
The  efforts  of  these  were  especially  blessed 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  she 
was  brought  thankfully  to  bel  ieve  that  it  was 
only  through  faith  in  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  her  Saviour,  that  she  could  hope  for  accept- 
ance and  reconciliation  with  God.  So  sensi- 
ble was  she  of  the  snare  she  had  escaped, 
that  she  was  constrained  openly  to  acknow- 
ledge in  a  meeting  for  worship,  her  gratitude 
to  Him  who  had  brought  her  out  of"  darkness 


into  His  marvellous  light."  This  change  in 
her  views  gradually  influenced  her  conduct, 
and  she  became  increasingly  beloved  by  her 
I  friends  and  acquaintances,  wilh  many  of  whom 
she  was  united  in  litile  labours  of  love  for  the 
benefit  of  her  fellow  creatures,  particularly  in 
some  schools  for  the  poor,  in  which  she  felt  a 
lively  interest.  But  it  was  in  the  few  weeks 
immediately  previous  to  her  death,  that  the 
power  of  Divine  Grace  was  most  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  controlling  the  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  laying  her  low  as  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
On  being  asked  if  she  had  any  clear  evidence 
as  to  the  termination  of  her  illness,  she  replied, 
"  No  ;  but  from  the  commencement  of  it  1  have 
earnestly  sought  for  ability  to  cast  myself — 
all  my  sins  and  my  burdens  at  the  feet  of  my 
dear  Redeemer,  and  there  to  leave  them.  His 
mercy  is  great,  but  1  have  much  to  contend 
with.  1  find  it  hard  work  at  times  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  but  I  have  great,  comfort  and 
consolation  in  remembering,  and  dwelling 
upon  the  words,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  She  more  than  once 
requested  her  friends  to  pray  for  her,  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  endure  to  the  end  ;  and 
she  was  remarkably  favoured  with  patience 
under  her  sufferings,  which  were  at  times  very 
great,  expressing  her  desire  to  bear  in  mind 
continually  how  much  her  dear  Saviour  had 
suffered  for  her  and  comforting  her  friends 
with  the  assurance  that  she  felt  the  everlast- 
ing Arms  to  be  underneath  for  her  support. 
At  times  she  appeared  to  enjoy  a  lively  fore- 
taste of  approaching  happiness,  and  once  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  that  land  how  bright  it  is  !" 
but  at  other  seasons  she  painfully  experienced 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy  of  souls. 

She  once  or  twice  expressed  her  longing 
desire  to  "  go  home,"  yet  one  tie  to  life  still  re- 
mained, and  caused  her  some  anxiety, — the 
thought  of  leaving  her  beloved  father.  She  said 
she  had  hoped  to  watch  over  and  comfort  him  in 
his  old  age,  and  to  smooth  his  dying  pillow, 
and  affectingly  assured  him  in  taking  her  last 
leave,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  part- 
ing wilh  him,  but  for  the  prospect  of  the  glory 
that  was  to  follow.  Whilst  her  liiends  fluc- 
tuated between  hopes  of  her  recovery  and  the 
fear  of  losing  her,  she  often  expressed  her  own 
desire  to  leave  the  result  in  the  hands  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  have  no  w  ill  but  His ; 
and  remarked  to  a  dear  friend,  "If  1  should 
recover,  there  will  be  many  things  to  put  in 
order  in  my  spiritual  house, — there  is  much 
out  of  order."  Throughout  her  illness  the 
difficulty  of  utterance  was  great,  yet  with  a 
calmness  which  was  very  instructive,  she  di- 
rected the  distribution  of  many  little  presents 
for  those  she  loved,  and  left  this  dying  counsel 
to  two  of  her  young  friends,  "  Tell  them  not 
to  leave  the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salvation 
to  a  bed  of  sickness,  as  the  weaknesses  and 
infirmities  of  the  body  are  as  much  as  we  can 
contend  with." 

During  the  last  day  of  her  sojourn  here,  she 
appeared  to  undergo  mental  conflict  as  well  as 
bodily  suffering,  speaking  in  feeble  and  broken 
accents  of  the  clouds  which  sometimes  ob- 
scured her  view.  Thus  when  entering  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  it  appeared  to 
be  given  her  to  walk  by  faith,  and  to  prove  her 


confidence  in  Him,  in  whom  she  had  believed,  j 
Under  a  lively  assurance  that  she  would  bel 
supported,  it  was  whispered  to  her,  "  At  even- 
ing  time  there  shall   lie  light  ;"  and  sweetly; 
we  believe  was  this  verified  in  her  experience, 
for  when  in  anticipation  of  the  awful  close, 
her  friends  surrounded  her  bed  —  her  aged  fa- 
ther took  her  cold  and  passive  hand,  all  bodily 
and  menial  conflict  ceased,  and  after  a  time  of 
serene  and  solemn  silence,  her   happy  and  I 
ransomed  spirit  winged  iis  flight  to  that  bless- 
ed home  for  which  she  had  longed,  to  be,  we 
trust,  forever  with  her  Lord. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

Method  of  Curing  Prize  Hums. 

The  following  recipe  for  curing  prize  hams, 
after  the  manner  practised  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  has  been  published  before.  It  is 
seasonable  again,  and  its  usefulness  will  com- 
mend  it  to  those  interested  in  the  kind  of 
knowledge  it  imparts. 

T.  E.  Hambleton's  Recipe,  1st  Premium. — 
To  every  100  pounds  pork,  take  8  pounds  of 
G.  A.  salt,  2  ounces  saltpetre,  2  lbs.  brown  j 
sugar,  li  ounces  of  potash,  and  4  gallons  of 
water.  Mix  the  above,  and  pour  the  brine 
over  the  meat,  after  it  has  laid  in  the  tub  some 
two  days.  Let  the  hams  remain  six  weeks  in 
brine,  and  then  be  dried  several  days  before 
smoking.  I  have  generally  had  the  meat 
rubbed  with  fine  salt  when  it  is  packed  down. 
The  meat  should  be  perfectly  cool  before 
packing. 

J.  Glenn's  Recipe,  2nd  Premium. — To  100 
pounds  pork,  take  half  a  bushel  and  a  half 
a  peck  of  salt,  3  pounds  of  saltpetre,  3  pounds 
sugar,  and  2  quarts  molasses.  Mix — rub  the 
bacon  wilh  it  well  ;  keep  on  for  three  weeks 
in  all  ;  but  at  the  end  of  nine  days  take  out  I 
the  hams,  and  put  those  which  were  at  the 
top,  at  the  bottom. 

R.  Brooke,  Jr.'s  Recipe,  3rd  Premium. — 
One  bushel  fine  salt,  hall'  bushel  ground  alum  I 
salt,  one  and  a  half  pounds  saltpetre  to  the 
thousand  pounds  pork,  left  to  lie  in  pickle  four 
weeks, 'hung  up  and  smoked  with  hickory 
wood  until  the  rind  becomes  a  dark  brown. 

C.  D.  Slinglvff's  Recipe,  ith  Premium. —  • 
To  100  pounds  green  hams,  take  8  pounds 
ground  alum  salt,  2  pounds  brown  sugar,  or 
molasses  equivalent,  2  ounces  saltpetre,  2 
ounces  peatlash,  4  gallons  water ;  dissolve 
well,  skimming  off  the  scum  arising  on  the 
surface.  Pack  the  hams  compactly  in  a  tight 
vessel  or  cask,  rubbing  the  fleshy  part  with 
fine  salt.  In  a  day  or  two  pour  the  above 
pickle  over  the  meat,  taking  care  to  keep  it 
covered  with  the  pickle.  In  four  or  six  weeks, 
according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  hams, 
(that  is  to  say,  the  longer  period  for  heavy 
hams,)  hang  up  to  smoke,  hock  up,  smoking 
with  green  hickory  wood.  I  have  put  up  hams 
for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  by  the  above 
recipe,  with  uniform  success,  equal  at  all  times 
to  the  sample  now  presented. 

To  the  above  we  add  the  following,  which 
we,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  very  satis- 
factorily proved  : 

For  every  100  pounds  of  meat,  take  5  pints 
of  good  molasses,  (or  5  pounds  of  brown  stt- 
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;ar,)  5  ounces  saltpetre,  and  8  pounds  rock 
alt ;  add  3  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  in- 
redients  over  a  gentle  fire,  skimming  off  the 
roth  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Continue  the  boil- 
lg  until  the  salt,  &c.  is  dissolved.  Have  the 
ams  nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks 
'ith  the  shank  end  down,  as  the  pickle  will 
ius  strike  in  better.  When  the  pickle,  pre- 
ared  as  above,  is  cooled  to  blood  heat,  pour 

over  the  hams.  They  may  lie  in  pickle 
•om  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size 
f  the  pieces  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  more 
me  being  required  in  cold  than  in  warm  wea- 
ler.  Beef  or  mutton  hams,  intended  for 
rtoking  and  drying,  may  be  cured  according 
i  this  mode,  and  will  be  found  excellent. 

Much  of  the  goodness  of  hams  depends  on 
noking.  They  should  be  hung  at  such  a 
istance  from  the  fire  as  not  to  be  heated, 
'hey  should  also  be  hung  up  with  the  shank 
id  downward,  as  this  will  prevent  the  escape 

their  juices  by  dropping.  Small  hams, 
anted  for  immediate  use,  will  answer  with 
vo  weeks'  smoking,  but  larger  ones,  and  those 
anted  for  keeping,  should  be  smoked  four 
eeks  or  more. 


A  Dismantled  Inquisition. 

The  author  (writes  M.  VVylie)  had  once 
e  fortune  to  be  shown  over  a  dismantled  In- 
jisition, — one,  too,  famous  in  its  day  ;  and 
3  may  be  permitted  here  to  tell  what  fell 
ider  his  own  observation.    In  the  summer 

1847  we  found  ourselves  one  fine  day  on 
le  shores  of  the  Leman.  At  our  feet  was  the 
hone,  pouring  its  abundant,  but  discoloured 
aters  into  the  beautiful  blue  lake.  The  lake 
self,  moveless  as  a  mirror,  slept  vviihin  its 
low-white  strand,  and  reflected  on  its  placid 
>som  the  goodly  shadows  of  crag  and  moun- 
in.  Behind  us,  like  two  giants  guarding  the 
itrance  to  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
se  the  miuhty  Alps,  the  Dent  de  Midi  and 
e  Dent  d'Oche,  white  with  eternal  snows, 
i  front  was  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  a 
agniticent  bend,  with  a  chord  of  a  dozen 
iles,  and  offering  to  the  eye  rocks,  vineyards, 
llages,  and  mountains,  forming  a  gorgeous 
cture  of  commingled  loveliness  and  gran- 
:ur.  The  scene  was  one  of  perfect  beauty, 
:t  there  was  one  dismal  object  in  it.  At 
)out  a  mile's  distance,  almost  surrounded  by 
e  waters  of  the  lake,  rose  the  Castle  of  Chil- 
li, lis  heavy  archiieciure  appeared  still 
ore  dark  and  forbidding,  from  the  gloomy 
collections  which  il  had  called  up.  It  had 
en  at  once  the  palace  and  the  Inquisition  of 
e  Dukes  of  Savoy,  so  celebrated  in  the  per- 
cutinjj  annals  of  Rome;  and  here  had  many 

the  disciples  of  the  early  Reformers  endured 
lprisonment  and  torture.    We  had  an  hour 

spare,  and  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old 
astle.  We  crossed  the  drawbridge,  and  a 
nail  gratuity  procured  us  entrance,  and  the 

rvices  of  a  guide.  We  were  first  led  down 
Bonnivard's  dungeon,  "  deep  and  old." 
here  is  here  a  sort  of  inner  and  outer  dun- 
■nn ;  and  in  passing  through  the  first,  the 
5 n t  was  so  scant,  that  we  had  to  grope  our 
ay  over  the  uneven  floor,  which,  like  the 
ndward  wall,  is  formed  of  tho  livin"  rock. 


Into  this  place  had  been  crowded  some  hun- 
dreds of  Jews  ;  and  we  felt — for  we  could  noi 
be  said  to  see — the  little  niche  of  rock  on 
which  they  were  seated  one  after  one,  and 
slaughtered  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  which 
it  was  feared  their  heresy  might  infect.  We 
passed  on,  and  entered  the  more  spacious 
dungeon  of  Bonnivard.  It  looked  not  unlike 
a  chapel,  with  its  groined  roof  and  central 
row  of  white  pillars.  The  light  was  that  of  a 
deep  twilight.  We  distinctly  heard  the  ripple 
of  the  lake  against  the  wall,  which  was  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  dungeon.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  it  is  some  feet  above 
it.  Two  or  three  narrow  slits,  placed  high  in 
the  wall,  admitted  the  light,  which  had  a  green- 
ish hue,  from  the  reflection  of  the  lake.  This 
effect  was  rather  heightened  by  the  light 
breeze  which  kept  flapping  the  broad  leaf  of 
some  aquatic  plant  against  the  opening  oppo- 
site the  Martyr's  Pillar.  How  sweet,  we 
thought,  must  that  ray  have  been  to  the  Prior 
of  St.  Victor,  and  how  often,  during  his  impri- 
sonment of  six  years,  must  his  eyes  have  been 
turned  towards  it,  as  it  streamed  in  from  the 
waters  and  the  mountains  around  his  dun- 
geon !  We  saw  the  iron  ring  still  remaining 
in  the  pillar  to  which  he  was  chained,  and 
read  on  that  pillar  the  names  of  Dryden  and 
Byron,  and  others  who  had  visited  the  place. 
The  latter  name  recalled  his  own  beautiful 
lines,  descriptive  of  the  place  and  its  martyr: 

"Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar;  for  'twas  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace, 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 
By  Bonnivard!  May  none  those  marks  etlace! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 

This  dungeon  had  its  one  captive  ;  and  the 
image  of  suffering  it  presented  stood  out  defi- 
nitely before  us.  The  rooms  above  had  their 
thousands,  and  were  suggestive  of  crowds  of 
viciims,  which  passed  before  the  mind  without 
order  or  identity.  Of  their  names  few  remain, 
though  the  instruments  on  which  they  were 
torn  in  pieces  are  still  there.  Emerging  from 
the  dayless  gloom  of  the  vault  we  ascended  to 
these  rooms.  We  entered  one  spacious  apart- 
ment, which  evidently  had  been  the  "Hall  of 
Torture;"  for  there,  with  the  rust  of  some 
centuries  upon  it,  stood  the  gaunt  apparatus  of 
the  Inquisition.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  massy  beam  reaching  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, with  a  strong  pulley  a-top.  This  was  the 
corda,  "  the  queen  of  torments,"  as  it  has  been 
called.  The  person  who  endured  the  corda 
had  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  ;  then  a 
rope  was  attached  to  them,  and  a  heavy  iron 
weight  was  hung  at  his  feet.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  executioners  suddenly  hoisted  him 
up  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  the  rope,  which 
passed  through  the  pulley  in  the  top  of  the 
beam ;  the  arms  were  painfully  wrenched 
backwards,  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  in- 
creased by  the  weight  attached  to  the  feet,  in 
most  cases  sufficed  to  tear  the  arms  from  the 
sockets.  While  thus  suspended,  the  prisoner 
was  sometimes  whipped,  or  had  a  hot  iron 
thrust  into  various  parts  of  his  body,  his  tor- 
mentors admonishing  him  all  the  while  to 
speak  the  truth.  If  he  refused  to  confess,  he 
was  suddenly  let  down,  and  received  ti  severe 


jerk,  which  completed  i he  dislocation.  If  he 
still  refused  to  confess,  he  was  remanded  to 
his  cell,  had  his  joints  set,  and  was  brought 
out,  as  soon  as  able,  to  undergo  the  same  lor- 
ture  over  again.  At  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  room  where  this  beam  stood  was  a  pul- 
ley fixed  in  the  wall,  showing  that  the  apart- 
ment had  also  been  filled  up  lor  the  torture  of 
the  veglia.  The  veglia  resembled  a  smith's 
anvil,  with  a  spike  a-top,  ending  in  an  iron 
die.  Through  the  pulleys  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  room  ran  four  ropes.  These  were  tied 
to  the  naked  arms  and  legs  of  the  sufferer, 
and  twisted  so  as  to  cut  to  (he  bone.  He  was 
lifted  up,  and  set  down  wilh  his  back-bone 
exactly  upon  the  die,  which,  as  the  whole 
weight  of  the  person  rested  upon  it,  wrought 
by  degrees  into  the  bone.  The  torture,  which 
was  excruciating,  was  to  last  eleven  hours,  if 
the  person  did  not  sooner  confess.  These  are 
but  two  of  the  seven  tortures  by  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  proved — what  certainly  she 
couid  not  prove  either  by  Scripture  or  reason 
— that  transubslantiation  is  true.  The  roof 
beneath  which  these  enormities  were  commit- 
ted was  plastered  over  by  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  In  a  small  adjoining  apartment  we 
were  shown  a  recess  in  the  wall,  with  an 
oubliette  or  trapdoor  below  it.  In  that  recess, 
said  the  guide,  stood  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  prisoner  accused  of  heresy  was  brought, 
and  made  to  kneel  upon  the  trapdoor,  and,  in 
presence  of  the  Virgin,  to  abjure  his  heresy. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  apostacy,  the 
moment  he  had  made  his  confession  the  bolt 
was  drawn,  and  the  man  lay  a  mangled  corpse 
on  the  rock  below.  We  had  seen  enough  ! 
and,  as  we  re-crossed  the  moat  of  the  Castle 
of  Chillon,  the  light  seemed  sweeter  than  ever, 
and  we  never  in  all  our  lives  felt  so  lhankful 
for  the  Reformation,  which  had  vested  us  with 
the  power  of  reading  our  Bible  without  having 
our  limbs  lorn  and  our  body  mangled. — Wes. 
Mag. 

o 

Efficacy  of  a  Mothers  Tears. —  Willie  was 
a  bright  blue-eyed,  flaxen-headed  little  boy, 
ihree  years  old,  when  his  mother,  during  a 
conversation  with  him,  wished  him  to  say, 
"  Yes,  moiher,"  in  reply  to  her.  He  sullenly 
refused.  She  reasoned  and  persuaded  ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  for  he  repeatedly  said,  "  I 
will  not  say  'yes,  mother.'"  The  mother, 
trying  the  advice  of  the  wise  man,  applied 
the  rod,  but  seemingly  to  no  purpose.  Again 
and  again  did  she  remonstrate,  and  again  ap- 
ply the  rod.  In  this  way  she  spent  three 
hours,  and  he  still  remained  stubborn.  The 
mother,  feeling  the  awful  responsibility  then 
resting  upon  her,  and  foreseeing  the  train  of 
evil  consequences  that  must  follow  a  failure  on 
her  part,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  before  God 
wept  bitter  tears  for  her  darling  son.  It  was 
enough:  his  heart,  before  so  stubborn,  was 
melted  ;  embracing  and  kissing  her  most  af- 
fectionately, he  feelingly  said,  "I  will  say 
'yes,  mother.'  "  Then  sobbing,  he  kissed  her 
again  and  ajjain.  Ever  afier  she  had  but  to 
make  a  request,  and  his  hearty  response, 
"  Yes,  mother,"  was  immediately  heard. 

Mothers,  never  despair.  Your  influence 
over  your  little  ones  is  mysterious  and  power- 
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ful.  Iii  the  midst  of  lemptalion  and  sorrow,  ii 
is  like  n  guardian  angel,  and  may  guide  them 
through  life. — Mothers'  Journal. 


Fur  "The  Friend." 

SUSANNA  CARTON. 

This  individual  received  the  Truth  in  early 
life,  and  walked  faithfully  therein  to  the  end 
of  her  day  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  she  be- 
came a  mother  in  God's  Israel,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  not  so  much  in  words,  as  in 
life  and  dedication  to  her  Lord's  will.  She 
was  of  a  meek  spirit,  not  valuing  herself  for 
any  service  she  performed,  but  was  thankful 
that  he  had  coumed  her  worthy  to  be  employ- 
ed in  his  household,  however  humble  the  duty 
might  he.  She  was  given  to  hospitality,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  widows  and  fatherless,  and 
visiting  the  afflicted  in  their  distress. 

While  her  husband  lay  in  prison  for  refus- 
ing to  pay  tithes,  or  for  assembling  with  his 
friends  to  worship  the  Lord,  she  cheerfully 
suffeied  with  him,  being  often  left  to  manage 
his  worldly  affairs,  and  under  her  trials  and 
privations,  counted  it  all  joy,  that  they  were 
esteemed  worihy  not  only  to  beiieve  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  suffer  for  his  name's 
sake,  whose  love  and  favour  were  more  to  them 
than  all  the  world  and  its  enjoyments.  They 
did  not  reason  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  were 
faithfully  given  up  to  serve  the  Lord  with  all 
that  he  had  blessed  them  with,  believing  the 
righteous  shall  never  be  forsaken  nor  his  seed 
be  found  be^giiii;  bread. 

This  worthy  woman  was  also  a  pattern  of 
great  plainness,  and  was  often  grieved  at  the 
superfluity  that  abounded  among  some  who 
professed  the  Truth,  and  with  the  undue  liber- 
ties they  indulged  in.  She  would  remark,  "it 
was  not  as  in  the  beginning,  for  then  there 
was  nothing  too  near  or  dear  to  part  with  for 
Truth's  sake."  She  was  much  distressed  in 
hearing  the  needless  vain  talking,  foolish  jest- 
ing, and  the  light,  airy  deportment  of  some, 
so  unbecoming  our  holy  profession  ;  observing, 
"  Time  ought  not  to  be  so  spent ;  for  an  ac- 
count must  be  given  unto  God  for  all  these 
things."  Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  was  dispensed  to  her, 
and  though  small,  her  labour  therein  was  sound 
and  acceptable. 

When  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  her  with 
disease  about  six  months  before  her  death,  she 
was  preserved  in  patience  and  quietness,  re- 
signed to  his  will,  often  saying,  "  It  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  my  end,  and  I  am  well  content,  lor 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  many  days." 

Although  she  had  been  a  woman  of  few 
words,  yet  in  her  illness  she  was  furnished 
with  counsel  for  those  who  visited  her.  She 
was  much  concerned  for  her  descendants,  and 
solemnly  exhorted  them  to  prize  their  precious 
time;  saying,  "  I  was  once  young  as  well  as 
you,  and  delighted  in  the  pleasures  and  vani- 
ties of  ibis  world  ;  but  the  Lord  in  his  love 
and  mercy  met  with  me;  yea,  he  laid  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  made  me  willing  to 
part  with  all  my  beloveds,  my  pride  and  vani- 
ties, and  to  become  a  fool  and  a  gazing-stock 
to  the  world  ;  but  all  was  as  nothing  to  me  in 
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that  day,  in  comparison  with  the  love  and 
favour  of  God  to  my  poor  soul,  that  had  long 
wanted  peace  with  the  Lord.  And  in  that  day 
it  was  my  caie  to  accompany  myself  with 
those,  that  I  thought  walked  most  circumspect- 
ly, and  dwelt  nearest  the  Lord  in  their  spirits  ; 
and  not  to  look  out  at,  or  take  example  by 
those  that  were  most  for  liberty,  as  too  many 
now  do.  Oh  !  it  was  a  good  day,  a  blessed 
day,  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  my  soul 
hath  it  in  grateful  remembrance  before  the 
Lord ;  praised  be  his  holy  name  for  his  good- 
ness." With  tears  of  joy  she  exhorted  all, 
"  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  that  they  might 
obtain  the  crown  of  life." 

To  some  others,  she  said,  "  I  am  going  a 
little  before,  and  you  must  follow  after;  all 
have  need  to  be  faithful  to  the  gift  they  have 
received.  I  never  found  that  going  to  meeting 
barely  would  do  for  me  ;  we  must  all  be  faith- 
ful according  to  what  we  have  received,  and 
there  is  no  more  required." 

A  Friend  of  London  being  with  her  at  an- 
other time,  she  tenderly  inquired  after  the 
affairs  of  Truth  there,  saying,  "  How  do 
Friends  in  that  great  city  come  up  in  good 
order  and  discipline  in  the  church  ?  Are  they 
truly  concerned  to  seek  out  the  lost  sheep, 
that  they  may  be  brought  home  again."  When 
taking  ieave  of  the  Friend,  she  bid  her  fare- 
well, saying,  "  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  in 
this  world,  but  hope  to  have  a  part  in  that 
which  is  to  come."  On  another  occasion, 
under  much  brokenness  of  spirit,  she  observed, 
"  1  do  not  weep  because  I  see  death  approach- 
ing ;  for  I  cried  to  the  Lord,  that  if  anything 
did  lie  in  my  way,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
show  it  me;  but  I  do  not  find  anything  laid  to 
my  charge."  Again,  "  I  believe  that  saying 
will  be  fulfilled  on  me,  that  those  who  sow  in 
tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  Sometimes  she 
would  express  her  desire  to  be  dissolved  and 
go  the  Lord,  but  in  a  resigned  frame  of  spirit ; 
saying,  "  Oh  Lord,  grant  I  may  patiently  wait 
thy  appointed  lime,  knowing  thy  lime  is  the 
best  time,"  and  afterwards  said,  "  I  must  go 
to  my  God,"  and  folding  her  hands  died  in 
sweetness  with  the  Lord,  ihe  10th  of  the  First 
month,  1714,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

In  recording  the  short  notice  of  the  life  and 
character  of  this  exemplary  and  innocent- 
spirited  elder  in  the  church,  her  Friends  re- 
mark, that  it  is  "  with  desire  those  into  whose 
hands  it  may  come,  may  be  encouraged  to 
hold  on  their  way — that  drooping  souls  may 
look  to  the  Rock  that  followed  the  ancients, 
and  was  wilh  them  in  all  their  tribulations. 
Unto  which  Rock  they  now  sing  praises,  and 
render  honour,  glory  and  thanksgiving  for- 
ever. Amen."  Every  period  has  its  temp- 
tations and  trials,  but  what  an  innumerable 
multitude  have  through  the  Grace  given  them, 
held  out  to  the  end,  and  been  made  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  them  and  died  for 
them  and  rose  again.  With  Him  there  is  nei- 
ther variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning;  and 
it  will  be  his  good  pleasure  to  give  the  victory 
and  the  kingdom  to  his  little  tribulated  and 
humble-hearted  flock,  as  they  keep  at  his  foot- 
stool, asking  of  him  the  help  of  his  blessed 
Spirit,  and  doing  faithfully  all  that  he  requires 
at  their  hands. 


Selected. 

PASSING  UNDER  THE  ROD. 

BY  MARY  S.  B.  DANA. 

"  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod  ;  I  will 
brinir  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant." — Ezekiei 
xx.  37. 

I  saw  the  young  bride  in  her  beauty  and  pride, 

Bedecked  in  her  snowy  array  : 
And  the  bright  flush  of  joy  mantled  high  on  her 
cheek, 

And  the  future  looked  brilliant  and  gay. 
And  with  woman's  devotion  she  laid  her  fond  heart 

At  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  love  ; 
And  she  anchored  her  hope  to  Ihe  perishing  earth 

By  the  chain  which  her  tenderness  wove  ; 
But  I  saw  when  those  heait-strings  were  bleeding  and 
torn, 

And  the  chain  had  been  severed  in  two, 
She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sables  ol 
grief, 

And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  woe. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  pouring  balm  in  the  heart. 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes; 
And  he  strengthened  the  chain  he  had  broken  in 
twain, 

And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies. 
There  had  whispered  a  voice,  'twas  the  voice  of  het 
God— 

I  claim  thee — I  love  thee — "  pass  under  the  rod." 

I  saw  the  young  mother  in  tenderness  bend 

O'er  the  couch  of  her  beautiful  boy, 
And  she  kissed  the  soft  lips  as  they  murmured  hei 
name, 

While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 
Oh  !  sweet  as  the  rose-bud  encircled  in  dew, 

While  its  fragrance  is  flung  o'er  the  air, 
So  fresh  and  so  bright  to  the  mother  he  seemed, 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there. 
But  I  saw  as  she  gazed  on  the  same  lovely  form — 

Pale  as  marble,  and  silent,  and  cold — 
But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy, 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  who  had  smitten  her  heart 

And  taken  her  treasure  away  ; 
To  allure  her  to  heaven  he  had  placed  it  on  high, 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey. 
There  had  whispered  a  voice,  'twas  the  voice  of  he 
God— 

I  claim  thee — I  love  thee — "  pass  under  the  rod." 

I  saw  when  a  father  and  mother  had  lean'd 
On  the  arms  of  a  dear  cherished  son, 

And  the  star  of  the  future  grew  bright  in  their  gazi 
As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won, 

And  the  fast  coming  evening  of  life  promised  fair, 
And  its  pathway  grew  smooth  to  those  feet, 

And  the  star-light  of  love  glimmer'd  bright  to  lb 
end, 

And  the  whispers  of  fancy  were  sweet. 
But  I  saw  as  they  stood  bending  low  o'er  the  grave 

Where  their  hearts'  dearest  hopes  had  been  laid, 
And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkness  of  nigh 

And  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  were  arounc 

And  he  led  them  with  tenderest  care, 
And  he  showed  them  a  star  in  the  bright  uppe 
world — 

'Twas  their  star  shining  brilliantly  there. 
They  had  each  heard  a  voice,  'twas  the  voice  of  the 
God— 

I  claim  thee — I  love  thee — "pass  under  the  rod." 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  Mary  Watson. 

Ballitore,  1st  of  Second  mo,  1786. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

Doubtless  thou  hast  felt  deep  concern  c) 

account  of  ,  such  repeated  wounds 

one  part,  must  cause  an  exquisitely  lender  ai 
painful  sensation  ;  it  is  some  alleviation,  hov 
ever,  that  the  affair  is  attended  with  sever 
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favourable  circumstances;  may  it  prove  a 
salutary,  though  it  may  be,  a  bitter  portion. 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  to  strip  off  every 
false  covering  of  every  kind,  and  lay  us  naked 
and  bare,  (as  we  really  are,)  before  him  and 
before  one  another.  There  has  been  an  evil 
covetousness,  the  wedge  of  gold  and  Babylonish 
garment, — there  has  been  an  ostentatious  pa- 
rade, and  an  aspiring  to  live  above  the  simpli- 
city of  Truth,  in  which  is  the  safety  and 
quiet  ;  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  revived  in  its  original  purity,  have  not 
many  of  them  been  willing  to  drink  of  the  cup 
that  he  drank  of,  nor  to  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  which  he  was  baptized  with;  wemust 
get  lower  and  deeper,  ere  we  as  a  people  be- 
come exalted,  conspicuous  in  glory.  May 
such  as  are  sensible  that  these  things  are  so, 
be  favoured  with  ability  to  wait  and  watch 
unto  prayer,  for  preservation  from  evil,  and 
for  strength  and  wisdom  to  walk  wisely  before 
the  flock,  over  which,  by  Divine  appointment 
they  have  been  made  overseers.  All  our 
movements  are  seen  and  known  to  our  Great 
Judge,  he  understandeth  all  the  imaginations 
of  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts.  This  fountain 
must  be  thoroughly  and  often  purified,  in  or- 
der that  what  proceedeth  therefrom  may  be 
sweet,  savoury,  and  edifying.  A  little  thing 
defiles  and  unfits ;  so  the  little  things  are  to  be 
guarded  a«ainst,  as  well  as  those  of  greater 
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magnitude,  the  secret  faults,  as  well  as  the 
flagrant  sins  ;  for  holiness  is  to  be  the  clothing 
of  the  Lord's  servants,  and  this  will  not  be 
put  on  any  that  are  unclean  ;  indeed,  I  often 
think,  that  it  is  a  capital  favour,  that  we  are 
at  times  so  clearly  convicted  in  our  minds  of 
having  said  or  done  amiss,  and  that  the  heal- 
ing stripes  are  so  soon  administered.  But 
why  do  I  ramble  thus  in  discourse  with  thee, 
who  I  believe  art  more  watchful,  more  circum- 
spect, and  more  exemplary  than  I  am.  These 
reflections  are  not  personal,  but  general,  pro- 
bably overflowings  which  I  should  do  well  to 
save  for  myself. 

R.  S. 

To  M.  Dudley. 
Ballitorc,  10th  of  Third  month,  178G. 

I  wish  your  tranquillity,  and  even  the  inter- 
ruption of  your  tranquillity,  to  be  sanctified  to 
you  ;  that  all  may  (ferment)  work  together  for 
good.  Sometimes  matters  arise  so  dark,  so 
difficult  and  perplexing,  that  we  may  be  ready 
to  say,  1  this  is  not  of  the  Lord,  he  is  not  in 
this  whirlwind.'  Yet  his  hand  though  unseen 
is  there,  and  is  there  for  the  good  of  his  own 
children  and  people,  whose  eye  is  steadily 
fixed  on  him  through  all  and  over  all ;  he  or- 
ders or  permits  the  tempest,  but  he  limits  its 
force  ;  he  is  not  only  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
calm,  but  he  '  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot 
and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;'  and 
as  if  they  were  a  preparatory  dispensation, 
and  what  follows  was  consequential,  the  sweet 
Psalmist  immediately  adds,  "  He  maketh  his 
angels  spirits  :  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire 

Farewell,  my  beloved  friend  !  Accept  thyself 
and  share  with  thy  husband  the  hearty  saluta- 
tions of  me  and  mine.    Thou  hast  lon<>  had 


my  best  wishes  for  thy  preservation  and  in- 
crease in  every  good;  and  they  are  a}  this 
time  fervent,  sincere  and  new. 

R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  381.) 

On  First-day,  the  5th  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1781,  William  Jackson  parted  with  Anne 
Willis,  and  the  other  Long  Island  Friends 
who  had  been  forbidden  by  General  Water- 
bury,  to  proceed  with  their  visit.  He  attend- 
ed Purchase  Meeting,  "  where,"  he  says, 
"  through  the  strengthening  arm  of  Him, 
who  fails  not  his  depending  ones,  I  had  tho- 
rough service,  to  the  relieving  my  own  mind, — 
the  arousing  the  lukewarm  and  negligent,  the 
warning  of  the  obstinate  and  rebellious, — that 
there  might  be  a  humbling  under  the  mighty 
Hand,  that  is  stretched  out  in  judgment  so 
evidently  in  these  parts  ;  lest  He  should  see 
meet  to  send  something  heavier,  and  by  terri- 
ble things  should  plead  and  judge  for  sin  and 
transgression." 

On  Second  and  Third-days,  he  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Purchase,  which  "  was 
large,  but  the  life  and  power  of  Truth  was 
affectingly  low,  especially  in  discipline, — al- 
though there  was  a  good  condescension  in 
transacting  the  affairs  thereof."  Condescen- 
sion without  life,  is  but  little  better  than  apa 
thy, — and  far  healthier  is  the  condition  of  that 
meeting  which  sometimes  exhibits  collision  of 
sentiment,  from  the  honest  expression  of  con- 
flicting views,  than  that,  whose  members  re- 
strain the  offering  of  their  own  convictions  of 
right,  because  others  have  taken  opposite 
ground.  Diversity  of  sentiment,  honestly, 
learlessly  expressed,  is  not  in  itself  disunity  ; 
and  where  it  brings  disunity,  it  is  disunity  with 
error  slumbering  in  peace.  In  all  limes  of 
religious  revival,  those  who  are  faithful  will 
have  to  break  the  smooth,  sluggish  surface  of 
careless  uniformity,  and  raise  the  opposition 
of  those  who  love  to  be  at  rest.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  change  his  opinion  at  the  will  of 
others — to  fashion  his  belief  according  to  that 
of  one  or  more  men  or  women,  whom  he  deems 
worthy  of  his  love.  We  are  called  on  to 
know, — to  feel, — to  understand  forourselves, — 
and  if  we  have  no  more  stable  ground  for  our 
belief,  than  that  it  is  held  by  others,  it  will 
avail  us  nothing.  In  many  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, the  members  become  so  habituated  to 
look  up  to  a  few  for  direction,  that  they  approve 
all  their  leaders  approve.  If  a  concern  is  laid 
before  them,  they  speak  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  according  as  they  feel  towards  the  in- 
dividual opening  it,  and  not  as  to  any  real 
judgment  sought  for  and  obtained  from  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  No  man  has  a 
religious  right  to  speak  in  meeting,  unless  his 
sentiment  is  a  fresh  living  offspring  of  his  con- 
cern at  that  time.  Opinions  brought  to  meet- 
ing with  us,  are  no  sufficient  authority  for 
opening  our  mouths  therein. 

Whilst  at  Shappaquah,  where  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting  was  held,  William  Jackson 
had  several  family  sittings,  in  one  of  which  he 


notes  that  his  labour  "was  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  the  encouragement  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed." On  Fifth-day,  the  9th,  he  attended  a 
week-day  meeting,'  wherein  a  marriage  was 
accomplished.  He  says  of  it,  "  I  had  consid- 
erable service,  though  I  did  not  feel  clear. 
That  afternoon  I  visited  an  ancient  Friend, 
who  through  age  and  loss  of  sight  did  not  get 
to  meetings.  He  was  in  his  85th  year,  but 
was  alive  and  sensible  to  the  best  part.  We 
had  a  strengthening,  satisfactory  opportunity. 
I  called  to  see  another  Friend  under  affliction, 
[who  had  been]  confined  for  several  months. 
[This  was]  satisfactory  also.  On  Sixth-day, 
I  visited  two  more  families, — the  head  of  one 
is  ancient,  a  public  Friend  a  number  of  years. 
It  appears  to  me  there  has  been  a  falling  away 
from  the  life  and  greenness.  How  sorrowful 
when  there  is  a  losing  ground  in  the  decline 
of  life,  especially  in  those  that  have  stood  in 
conspicuous  stations  in  the  church  !  It  brought 
to  my  recollection  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  de- 
claration, viz.,  '  When  a  righteous  man  tum- 
eth  away  from  his  righteousness  and  com- 
mitteth  iniquity,  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath 
done  shall  he  die.'  All  his  former  righteous- 
ness shall  no  more  be  remembered  to  him." 

On  Seventh-day,  William  Jackson  visited 
two  families,  and  on  First-day,  attended  Shap- 
paquah Meeting.  Here  he  mentioned  to  some 
Friends  assembled  to  confer  with  him,  that  he 
had  seen  his  way  plainly  to  come  among  them, 
but  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  leave, 
either  by  going  forward  or  returning  home- 
ward. In  this  situation  he  had  apprehended 
there  was  further  service  for  him  in  that  place. 
He  mentioned  a  visit  to  the  families  of  the 
meeting,  if  the  Friends  were  united  in  settino' 
him  at  liberty,  and  felt  united  with  him  in  en- 
tering into  the  labour.  There  was  a  general 
concuirence  in  the  concern,  and  several  cheer- 
fully gave  up  to  enter  therein  with  him.  On 
Third-day  morning,  the  14'  h  of  Eighth  month, 
they  commenced  the  service.  William  says, 
"  We  were  at  six  families  that  day  to  good 
satisfaction,  the  Lord  being  near  to  strengihen 
my  mind  in  the  work.  [There  were]  about 
seventy  families,  and  we  proceeded  from  day 
to  day,  yet  did  not  get  through  until  the  30th, 
which  was  their  week-day  meeting."  "  [The] 
forepart  of  this  meeting  was  dark  and  heavy, 
yet  light  broke  forth,  and  it  was  a  solemn  time 
towards  the  conclusion.  I  thought  I  should 
be  clear  of  further  service  in  that  meeting." 
In  reference  to  the  family  visit  to  the  members 
of  that  meeting,  he  says,  "  It  was  a  low,  wad- 
ing time  throughout.  The  state  of  Society  as 
to  religion  is  very  low, — the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  much  scattered  and  dejected.  Their 
difficulties  in  the  outward  are  very  great,  as 
they  are  subjected  to  spoil  and  plunder,  [amid] 
the  desolating  calamities  of  war.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  the  time  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, there  was  a  preferring  of  the  gifts  belore 
the  Giver,  unmindful  of  Him,  the  true  Rock  ; 
and  now  when  their  outward  substance  is 
stript  from  them,  their  affections  having  been 
too  much  therein,  their  all  is  gone,  and  a  state 
of  murmuring  and  repining  is  too  apt  to  creep 
in.  They  bewail  how  it  is  with  them,  and  be- 
come disheartened.  O !  the  necessity  there  is 
at  all  times,  of  providing  to  ourselves,  '  bags 
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that  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens 
that  faileth  not,  where  no  thief  approacheih, 
neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupteth.'  As  the 
service  lay  altogether  upon  me,  it  was  very 
wearing  and  spending  to  naluie  ;  but  through 
the  strengthening  arm  of  t he  Lord,  I  was 
borne  up,  so  that  I  had  it  in  my  experience, 
'  that  unto  the  day  so  is  the  strength  given.'  " 
On  First-day,  the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  he 
was  at  James  Moll's.  Here  he  wrote,  "  Yes-( 
terciay  I  visited  three  sick  Friends,  to-day  [was 
at]  Mamaroneck  meeting  which  was  an  exer- 
cising lime  to  me.  Life  was  at  a  low  ebb.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  people's  minds  were  scat- 
tered, and  not  gathered  to  the  proper  place  of 
waiting,  [where  they  might]  experience  their 
strength  renewed  in  Him,  our  holy  High  Priest, 
who  is  the  '  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  which 
God  hath  pitched  and  not  man.'  [1  had  to 
deliver]  a  short  testimony  for  His  name,  to 
the  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  to  its  duty,  con- 
cluding [the  meeting]  in  prayer.  After  meet- 
ing, I  laid  it  before  divers  Friends,  that  it  was 
in  my  mind  to  visit  the  families  of  that  meet- 
ing. [This  was]  concurred  with,  divers 
Friends  offering  to  accompany  me.  On  Sec- 
ond.day  we  set  out  in  the  service,  James  Mott, 
George  Embree  and  I,  and  were  favoured  to 
get  through  on  Seventh-day  evening.  The 
good  Hand  was  near  to  support  us,  and  also 
to  open  the  states  of  the  people.  Although  in 
general  it  was  a  low,  proving  time,  yet  the 
Lord  favoured  us  with  some  heart-tendering 
seasons.  His  name  be  praised  therefor  !  I 
attended  their  week-day  meeting,  and  was  at 
the  house  of  a  Friend,  wherein  lay  a  corpse. 
[Here  I  had]  a  seasonable  opportunity  before 
the  dead  was  removed,  to  declare  the  way  of 
Truth,  and  to  [warn  them]  to  labour  to  be 
ready  against  such  a  time,  which  would  un- 
avoidably overtake  [each  one].  We  visited 
eighteen  families  of  Friends,  and  two  of  other 
societies,  to  whom  I  felt  drawn.  At  the  meet- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  week,  I  felt  my  mind 
concerned  that  in  this  time  of  general  calamity 
there  might  be  an  awaking  unto  righteous- 
ness." 

(To  l>o  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christian  Love— True  and  False  Zeal. 

The  following  selections  are  taken  from  a 
tract  on  "  Universal  Love,"  written  by  Robert 
Barclay,  while  a  prisoner  in  Aberdeen,  in 
1677.  To  those  who  profess  to  stand  as  ad- 
vocates of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  all  im- 
portant frequently  to  examine  what  spirit  they 
are  of, — whether  they  are  constantly  dwelling 
in  that  which  enables  to  love  enemies,  so  as 
to  pray  for,  and  to  seek  their  recovery  from 
error,  at  all  times  shutting  out  from  their 
hearts  all  enmity,  hatred,  and  evil  desires 
against  others.  The  writer  was  one  of  the 
faithful  and  fearless  band  who  testified  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places — at  the 
same  time  fully  sensible  of  the  heavenly  na- 
ture of  Christian  love,  and  of  the  indispensable 
importance  of  possessing  it,  and  being  actu- 
ated at  all  limes  by  its  Divine  influence.  He 
says : 

"  The  nature  of  Christian  love  and  charity 


is  abundantly  described  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, where  it  is  preferred  before  all  other 
virtues  and  properties  whatsoever,  as  that 
which  comprehendelh  in  it  all  other  perfec- 
tions, and  is  the  root  and  spring  of  them.  For 
there  can  be  no  true  virtue  but  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  love.  Hence  God  himself  is 
called  love,  as  being  that,  under  which  all  his 
innumerable  and  unutterable  perfections  are 
included.  By  this  love  we  are  redeemed  from 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  have  receiv- 
ed the  benefit  of  a  Mediator.  This  is  the  ban- 
ner wherewith  God  covereth  his  children — this 
is  that  which  constrained  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us — the  exercise 
of  this  is  given  by  Christ,  as  the  principal 
token  of  his  disciples — it  is  numbered  as  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Spirit — it  is  called  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law,  as  that  wherein  all  consisteth 
—  for  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  the  sum,  not  only 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  Gospel  also.  Therefore 
the  apostle  Paul  givelh  to  this  love  or  charity, 
the  precedence  before  either  faith  or  hope. 
For  having  first  shown  that  the  speaking  with 
tongues  of  men  and  angels,  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phesying, understanding  and  knowledge,  the 
faith  that  could  remove  mountains,  the  giving 
of  all  to  the  poor,  yea,  and  the  body  to  be 
burned,  is  nothing  without  it  ;  he  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  it  thus:  Charity  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not,  vaunt- 
eth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth;  bear- 
eth  alt  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things,  never  faileth  ; 
although  other  gifts  have.  As  by  this  the 
excellency  of  love  is  shown,  so  the  neces- 
sity of  pressing  after  it  and  living  in  it,  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  by  all.  But  seeing 
the  sum  and  perfection  of  this  love  consists  in 
loving  God  above  all,  so  whatever  diverts  in 
any  thing  therefrom,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
love — such  as  the  love  of  self,  the  love  of  the 
world,  the  love  of  any  creature.  Hence  for 
the  attaining  of  the  true  and  excellent  love, 
the  love  of  all  those  other  things,  is  not  only 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  love  of  God  preferred 
to  them  ;  but  they  are  to  be  hated,  as  Christ 
himself  phraseth  it — he  that  hateth  his  life. 
Yea,  he  useth  it  so  as  to  speak  of  haling  father 
and  mother;  though  when  the  love  to  such  is 
truly  subordinate  to  the  other,  it  is  both  com- 
mended and  commanded. 

"  The  testimony  which  is  required  of  our 
really  being  in  the  love  of  God,  Christ  himself 
signifieih  to  us — if  ye  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
mandments. And  as  the  beloved  disciple  John 
said  in  the  case  of  knowledge,  showing  us 
the  falsehood  of  such  as  pretend  to  know 
God,  yet  do  not  so,  saying,  he  that  says  he 
knows  God  and  keepeth  not  his  command- 
ments, is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him  ; 
so  it  may  be  also  said,  he  that  saith  he  loves 
God,  and  keeps  not  his  commandments,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him  ;  as  the  same 
apostle  saith,  For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that 
we  keep  his  commandments.  Hence  it  is  ap- 
parent that  love  without  purity  is  a  false  pre- 
tence;  and  that  whatsoever  hinders  from  the 


practice  of  this  love  of  God,  or  withdraws 
from  the  obedience  of  the  least  of  his  com- 
mands, is  to  be  denied  and  in  no  ways  to  be 
entertained — as  being  either  the  love  of  the 
devil,  the  love  of  the  world,  or  the  love  of  self, 
and  not  the  love  of  the  Father. 

"  As  from  the  true  love  of  God,  having  taken 
place  both  upon  the  understanding  and  the 
will,  there  ariseth  a  great  fervency  and  desire 
of  mind,  that  it  may  be  wholly  united  with  the 
Lord,  and  made  conformable  to  his  will  in  all 
things,  so  from  hence  ariseth  also  a  certain 
aversion,  indignation,  and  even  haired  to  what- 
soever is  contrary  thereunto,  or  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  lead  from  it,  which  is  commonly  called, 
zeal.  This  zeal  having  a  right  bottom  and 
foundation,  and  proceeding  purely  from  the 
love  of  God,  is  a  great  virtue,  greatly  to  be 
commended  and  pressed  after;  and  the  defect 
thereof  is  justly  reprovable  in  a  Christian. 
That  zeal  then  thus  considered,  is  a  thing  ex- 
cellent, pure  and  holy  of  itself,  appears  in  that 
it  is  ascribed  to  God  himself,  where  the  per- 
formance of  the  blessed  evangelical  promises 
is  to  be  performed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Lord — 
he  is  said  to  be  clothed  with  zeal  as  with  a 
cloak — his  zeal  is  numbered  with  his  bowels 
and  mercies.  David  commends  himself  to 
God,  for  that  the  zeal  of  his  house  had  eaten 
him  up.  Paul  commends  the  Corinthians  for 
their  zeal — and  for  this  end  hath  the  Grace  of 
God  appeared  unto  all,  that  there  might  be  a 
people  gathered  zealous  of  good  works.  As 
this  is  recommended  on  the  one  hand,  so  the 
contrary  thereof,  viz.,  indifference  and  luke- 
warmness,  are  reproved  and  rebuked,  as  a 
thing  displeasing  to  the  Lord.  Of  ihe  many 
instances  that  might  be  given,  that  of  the 
church  of  Laodicea  may  serve.  For  a  reme- 
dy against  this  evil  she  is  exhorted  to  be  zeal- 
ous and  repent. 

"  As  there  is  a  true  zeal,  so  there  is  a  false 
one;  and  it  is  not  more  needful  to  have  the 
one  than  it  is  to  avoid  the  other.  Now  as  the 
true  zeal  proceedeth  only  from  the  pure  love  of 
God,  and  a  single  regard  to  his  honour  and 
glory,  so  the  false  zeal  proceedeth  from  the 
love  of  something  else,  and  the  regard  toother 
things.  Of  this  false  zeal  there  are  several 
kinds  as  well  as  degrees;  all  of  which,  though 
they  ought  to  be  shunned,  yet  some  are  far 
more  hurtful  and  pernicious  than  others.  The 
worst  is,  when  men  through  the  height  of 
pride,  lust,  ambition,  or  envy,  show  themselves 
furious  and  zealous  to  satisfy  and  fulfil  their 
desires  and  affections.  This  is  the  highest 
zeal  for  self.  From  this  zeal  Cain  slew  Abel, 
Ishmael  mocked  Isaac,  and  Esau  hated  Jacob, 
Saul  persecuted  David,  and  Jezebel  the  true 
prophets  of  the  Lord. 

"  A  second  kind  is,  when  men  who  are  not 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  religion  they  pro- 
fess to  acknowledge  as  true,  being  conscious 
to  themselves  and  known  to  be  such  as  are 
vicious  and  profligate;  yet  do  violently  perse- 
cute others  that  differ  from  them  ;  though  they 
be  not  only  equal  to  them,  but  exceed  them  in 
temperance  and  virtue;  having  nothing  to 
charge  them  with,  but  that  they  agree  not 
with  them  in  judgment  and  practice  in  matters 
of  religion.  This  apparently  is  a  false  zeal, 
and  not  of  God  ;  for  if  it  proceeded  from  the 
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true  love  of  God,  it  would  first  operate  in 
themselves  to  ihe  removing  of  all  tho.se  things, 
which  they  acknowledge  to  be  corn  rary  to  this 
love  of  God,  before  it  exerted  itself  towards 
others;  seeing  as  t he  proverb  says,  Charity 
begins  at  home. 

"A  third  sort  is  of  such,  who  walk  strictly 
and  closely  to  i heir  own  principles,  making 
conscience  of  their  way  ;  but  yet  being  blinded 
in  their  understanding,  do  persecute  truth,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  error.  Of  this  number  was 
Paul  before  his  conversion,  being  as  to  the 
law  blameless,  and  persecuting  trie  saints  out 
of  zeal.  In  this  class  he  numbers  his  coun- 
trymen, saying.  They  have  a  zeal  for  God, 
but  not  according  to  knowledge — :ind  perhaps 
among  these  such  may  be  numbered  of  whom 
Christ  speaks,  saying  to  his  disciples,  and 
whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth 
God  service. 

"  A  fourth  and  last  is,  when  men  being 
truly  enlightened  in  their  understanding,  but 
their  will,  heart  and  affections,  not  thoroughly 
leavened  with  the  love  of  God,  do  condemn 
things  justly  reprovable,  but  not  out  of  the 
pure  drawings  of  Divine  love,  but  even  from 
a  mixture  of  self  in  their  own  will,  as  not 
suffering  any  to  be  contrary  unto  them.  This 
is  the  most  innocent  kind  of  wrong  zeal,  yet 
not  so  but  that  it  ought  to  be  watched  against. 
Of  these  few  that  are  guilty  of  it,  it  were  fit 
that  they  waited  to  be  redeemed  from  it.  But 
the  pure  undefiled  zeal  that  is  acceptable  to 
God  is  that,  which  proceeds,  not  only  from  a 
pure  and  clear  undeistanding,  but  also  from  a 
renewed  and  sanctified  will,  which  moves  not 
of  or  from  self,  but  liom  and  for  the  Lord. 

"The  sum  of  what  is  said,  is,  that  true 
Christian  love  and  charity  is  the  most  excel- 
lent of  virtues,  most  needful  to  be  sought  after 
and  attained  ;  that  it  is.  never  joined  but  with 
purity,  which  it  naturally  leads  to;  and  there- 
from doth  consequently  arise  an  indignation 
and  zeal  against  unrighteousness ;  which  true 
zeal  is  justly  commenaable,  and  really  distin- 
guishable from     false  and  ignorant  zeal. 

"The  following  relating  thereto  may  be 
affirmed — that  whatsoever  love  is  consistent 
with  the  pure  love  of  God,  may  bo  safely  ex- 
ercised, towards  all  sorts  as  well  of  men  as  of 
Christians.  That  whatsoever  love  or  charity 
really  conduceth  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  capable  thereof,  may 
and  ought  to  be  showed  towards  them.  That 
therefore  the  good  in  all  ought  to  be  commend- 
ed, encouraged  and  loved  ;  and  no  true  good 
either  denied,  rejected  or  despised,  because  of 
any  errors  peculiar  to  respective  sects.  That 
the  evil  either  in  opinion  or  practice,  ought 
neither  to  be  spared,  encouraged,  nor  foment- 
ed tinder  any  pretence  of  love  ivhatsoever." 


Rare  New  Zealand  Bird. — The  vessel 
bringing  from  New  Zealand  the  kakapos, 
(strigope,)  and  the  kiwi,  (apteryx,)  arrived 
during  the  past  week.  The  strigope,  a  noc- 
turnal parrot,  was  accidently  killed  during  the 
voyage,  but  the  apteryx  has  reached  England 
in  good  health,  and  is  safely  lodged  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  great 
interest  attached  to  this  bird  arises  from  its 


being  ihe  surviving  representative  of  a  series, 
not  very  long  extinct,  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Each  island  had 
iis  peculiar  bird.  Being  without  wings,  and 
thus  incapable  of  flight,  the  dodo,  solitaire, 
dinornis,  &c,  were  killed  or  died  out  in  the 
limited  area  which  they  inhabited,  and  have 
left  only  a  few  bones,  together  with  some  tra- 
ditional and  historical  evidence,  to  tell  of  their 
existence. 

The  apteryx  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  it  stands  or  sits, 
sleeping,  in  an  attitude  of  extremely  grotesque 
character,  if  anything  in  nature  can  be  said  to 
be  grotesque.  The  position  of  the  legs,  with 
reference  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  apparently 
renders  any  altitude,  except  an  upright  one, 
sufficiently  inconvenient  to  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  beak  as  an  additional  support,  and 
in  this  use  we  find  reason  for  the  hardened 
texture  of  the  tip,  which  is  almost  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  When  excited, 
the  apteryx  stands  nearly  upright,  and  kicks 
freely,  inflicting  sharp  cuts  with  the  strong 
claws  which  arm  its  feet.  In  this  action  it 
resembles  the  cassowary.  The  hairy,  open 
texture  of  the  feaihers,  the  entire  absence  of 
wings,  and  the  rounded  outline  of  the  back, 
give  the  apteryx  a  mammalian  expression, 
which  must  strike  every  one  who  sees  it. — 
London  Literary  Gazette. 

The  Good  Schoolmaster. 

BV  T.  FULLER. 

"  God  of  His  goodness,  hath  fitted  several 
men  for  several  callings,  that  the  necessity  of 
Church  and  State,  in  all  conditions,  may  be 
provided  for.  And  thus  He  mouldeth  some 
for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it  with 
desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with 
dex'erily  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  care- 
fully as  they  their  books;  and  ranks  their  dis- 
positions into  several  lorms.  And  though  it 
may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to 
descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced 
schoolmasters  may  quickly  make  a  grammar 
of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his 
teaching  ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle 
thin  forwards.  He  minces  his  precepts  for 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  cloggs  on  the 
nimbleness  of  his  own  soul  (or  mind),  that  his 
scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  cor- 
rection. Many  a  schoolmaster  belter  answer- 
eth  the  name  paido  tritus,  than  paidagogos* 
rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whip- 
ping, than  giving  them  good  education.  No 
wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses,  being 
presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends 
and  furies. 

Such  an  Orbilious  mars  more  scholais  than 
he  makes.  Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many 
tongues  to  stammer  which  spoke  plainly  by 
nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  no- 
thing else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech 
at  their  master's  presence  ;  and  whose  severity 


*  Boy  beater,  not  boy  teacher. 


hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness  exceeded 
their  master. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  mo- 
tives, make  school-teachers  careful  in  their 
place — that  ihe  eminences  of  their  scholars 
may  commend  the  memories  of  their  teachers 
to  posterity." 

Work  of  the  Needle. — More  than  thirty 
thousand  persons  are  supported  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing,  while  the  number  living  by  it,  who 
reside  in  villages  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  within  a  lew  hours'  ride  or 
sail  from  the  city,  is  much  larger.  About  eight- 
tenths  of  the  goods  manufactured  are  sent  out 
of  the  city  for  sale.  A  single  firm  employs 
in  the  various  departments  3,500  operatives, 
and  the  sales  of  the  house  annually  exceed 
a  million  of  dollars.  One  hundred  persons 
are  employed  in  receiving  and  returning  work 
only.  Many  of  the  operatives  receive  a  com- 
pensation which  barely  keeps  them  from  star- 
vation. 
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The  author  of  "  The  Miser,"  will  receive 
the  explanation  asked  for.  We  received  the 
piece  as  it  was  published,  not  knowing  it  had 
been  in  print  before. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  find  by  the  "  Providence 
Post"  of  the  14th  instant,  that  the  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  number 
of  the  7th  inst.,  has  now  become  a  law,  there 
having  been,  when  the  final  vote  thereon  was 
taken  in  ihe  House  of  Representatives,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  body  in  its  favour. 

The  clause  which  releases  Ihe  Governor 
from  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  pardon- 
ing power,  while  it  more  fully  secures  the  due 
punishment  of  the  convict,  must,  we  should 
think,  be  felt  as  a  great  relief  by  whoever  may 
occupy  that  station. 

How  ever  much  il  may  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
this  exercise  of  the  "one-man-power,"  in  the 
release  from  or  ;i  warding  of  punishment,  espe- 
cially when  punishment  consists  in  the  forfeit- 
ure of  life,  is  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  authority 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  our 
republican  institutions.  The  criminal  who 
has  passed  through  the  forms  of  a  trial,  and 
has  been  condemned,  is  yet  safe  from  the 
penally  of  his  crime,  until  the  will  of  one  man 
in  the  Stale  is  legally  expiessed  in  his  case.  Lile 
or  death  is  dependent  upon  Ihe  views  or  feelings 
at  the  time,  of  him  who  fills  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. He  can  bid  the  convict  live,  or  consign 
him  to  the  cold  embrace  of  death.  Hence  in 
cases  of  offenders  who  have  many  interested 
in  their  welfare,  no  means  are  left  untried,  so 
to  act  upon  the  arbiter's  feelings,  as  to  induce 
him  to  incline  to  pity,  and  to  spare  the  victim  ; 
while  the  friendless  and  despised,  are  gener- 
ally left  to  abide  whatever  decision  he  may 
come  to,  uninslrucled  and  unimplored.  Thus, 
in  a  recent  instance  in  New  York,  a  Spaniard 
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who  had  committed  murder,  and  was  about  to 
be  executed,  has  been  set  free,  not  because 
there  was  any  doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  officers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  way  of  compliment  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  because  she  has  liberated  the  pirates 
who  were  captured  in  Cuba. 

While  we  rejoice  whenever  human  life  is 
thus  spared,  and  only  marvel  that  any  one 
can  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying  that  it  shall  be  taken  away, 
we  nevertheless  think,  that  however  the  pre- 
liminary steps,  the  trial,  &c,  may  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  rights  supposed  to  be  secured 
to  all  in  a  popular  and  free  government,  yet 
the  last  act,  which  ends  the  drama  in  the 
darkness  of  the  grave,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
despotic  power  of  an  autocrat.  And  how  aw- 
ful is  the  responsibility  involved  in  this  power 
over  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  by  which 
the  time  of  probation  to  the  wretched  being 
whose  hands  are  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
victim,  may  be  cut  short  or  lengthened  out ! 

We  observe  in  the  published  account  of  the 
debate  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature,  one  of  the  members  "  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  mind  of  one  sheriff  had  never 
been  relieved  of  the  consequence  of  executing 
a  man — that  it  had  also  borne  very  heavily 
upon  his  wife — and  that  another  sheriff  who 
had  been  called  on  to  perform  the  same  duty, 
declared  that  he  would  never  perform  it 
again."  If  this  is  the  case  with  the  subordi- 
nate officers,  who  have  not  the  power  to  rescue 
the  poor  offender  from  death,  how  much  more 
fearful,  we  cannot  but  suppose,  must  be  the 
reflections  of  one,  who  while  he  shudders  to 
think  of  the  awful  scene  which  eternity  may 
have  disclosed  to  the  murderer,  knows  that  it 
was  by  his  permission  alone  that  his  life  was 
taken  away.  We  doubt  not  that  such  i  noughts 
often  come  home  with  a  force  lhat  requires 
no  little  effort  to  conceal  their  effect  upon  the 
feelings. 

Would  thai  the  lime  had  come  when  no  one 
in  our  country  could  he  put  to  such  a  trial ! 


We  have  been  furnished  from  among  some 
old  papers  belonging  to  a  late  worthy  member 
of  one  ol  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  with  a  min- 
ute of  advice  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Tenth  month,  1790,  which  was  recommended 
by  that  meeting,  to  the  close  and  religious 
attention  of  its  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  ministers  and  elders.  It  is  enlivening 
even  to  be  reminded  of  the  hearty  concern  of 
those  who  have  just  gone  before  us,  to  stir  up 
one  another  to  diligence,  both  in  seeking  for 
the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  to  look 
into  their  own  states,  that  they  might  order 
their  conversation  aright  before  the  flock.  We 
should  think  there  can  hardly  be  less  need  for 
a  similar  concern  at  this  day,  and  that  were  it 
brought  into  practice  among  all  classes,  we 
should  derive  more  benefit  from  it  than  in  un- 
availingly  mourning  over  the  weaknesses  or 
supposed  faults  of  others. 

The  minute  says :  "  This  meeting  being 
favoured  with  the  calming  influences  of  the 
love  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the  minds  of 


many  Friends  now  collected,  being  dipped  into 
near  sympathy  with  the  pure  Seed  of  life,  and 
engaged  in  a  solid  attention  to  the  accounts 
received  from  the  respective  Quarters, earnest- 
ly desires  the  causes  of  weakness  and  failure 
pointed  out  in  the  reports,  may  be  carefully 
and  with  religious  diligence  searched  out  and 
removed,  and  wisdom  and  strength  sought 
after  and  humbly  waited  for,  to  order  our 
steps  aright,  that  we  may  by  our  circumspect 
and  pious  example,  availingly  invite  others  to 
follow  us  as  we  follow  Christ — none  of  us 
resting  short  of  a  fervent  exercise  and  travail, 
that  our  states  individually  may  be  felt  after, 
and  devoutly  craving  that  our  eye  may  be 
anointed,  clearly  to  see  and  understand, 
whether  there  is  a  growth  and  advance- 
ment in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth ;  or 
whether  through  unwalchfulness  and  the  pre- 
valence of  a  worldly  spirit,  dwarfishness  and 
a  withering  have  ensued.  It  is  affectionately 
recommended  that  a  vigilant  brotherly  care 
may  not  be  withheld,  when  and  wherever 
tokens  of  lukewarmness  or  negligence  appear, 
or  where  true  gospel  sympathy  with  the  aged, 
weak  and  afflicted,  calls  for  our  tender  fellow 
feeling. 

"  And  it  is  further  earnestly  desired  that  the 
members  of  this  meeting  may  be  animated 
with  increasing  zeal,  faithfully  to  attend  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline;  and  to  seek 
after  strength  for  collecting  their  families  at 
proper  seasons  into  solid  retirement,  to  train 
up,  instruct  and  forward  them  in  this,  and 
other  weighty  duties;  endeavouring  to  check 
and  nip  the  buds  of  undue  liberty,  as  they 
appear  in  the  youth  or  others.  As  ministers 
and  elders  thus  become  united  in  care  to  be 
unspotted  in  their  whole  conversation,  and 
good  examples  and  way-marks  to  sober  in- 
quirers, they  may  be  made  instrumental  to 
the  gathering  of  many  of  these  from  the  out- 
ward, to  a  dwelling  in  the  inward  court,  and 
to  a  dependance  on  the  Minister  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the 
Lord  pitched  and  not  man." 


Communicated. 

We  regret  lo  learn  that  our  friend  Samuel 
Whitson,  of Sadsbury,  Lancaster  county,  met 
with  a  heavy  loss  on  the  night  ol'  the  9th  inst., 
in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  barn  and  con- 
tents, adjoining  out-buildings,  and  all  his 
firming  utensils,  carriages,  threshing-ma- 
chine,  &c,  together  with  six  valuable  horses, 
and  several  choice  milch  cows. 

As  there  was  only  a  partial  insurance  on 
the  barn,  hay  and  grain,  and  none  on  the 
slock,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt.  Both  he 
and  his  neighbours  believe  the  fire  to  have 
been  kindled  by  an  incendiary. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
The  Sleward  and  Matron  of  this  Institution 
having  resigned,  the  Managers  are  desirous 
of  procuring  suitable  Friends  to  fill  those 
stations. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Evans, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Charles  Ellis, 
William  Bettle, 
Joum  M.  Whitall. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  16th,  1852. 


WANTED 

A  young  man  or  lad  of  steady  habits,  who 
writes  a  good  hand,  lo  assist  in  an  office. 
Inquire  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend." 


Died,  on  the  3rd  instant,  in  the  48th  year  of  her 
age,  Elizabeth  Hillman,  a  valued  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
Northern  District. — Having  been  deprived  within  a 
few  years  of  a  beloved  sister  and  mother,  her  affec- 
tions were  thereby  much  weaned  from  earth,  and  as 
her  health  declined,  she  became  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  she  should  soon  follow  them,  and  was  evi- 
dently  seeking  a  better  inheritance.  In  the  Eighth 
month  last,  she  became  more  unwell,  and  was  seldom 
able  after  that  time  to  assemble  with  her  friends  for 
worship.  Her  strength  gradually  wasted,  though  with 
but  little  pain,  and  she  endured  with  uncomplaining 
patience  the  turnings  of  the  Divine  hand  upon  her, 
frequently  observing,  how  calm  and  comfortable  she 
felt.  A  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  her  strength 
was  suddenly  prostrated,  but  praise  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  many  unmerited  mercies  extended  to  her,  was 
the  prevailing  clothing  of  her  mind.  At  one  time, 
she  said,  "O!  most  precious,  blessed,  heavenly  Fa. 
ther,  why  is  it  that  thou  hast  meted  out  to  me,  a  poor 
unworthy  child  of  the  dust,  such  favour  ?  Thou  hast 
washed  me  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  made  me 
pure."  And  under  a  sense  of  her  unworthiness,  she 
repeated,  "  Oh  !  why  is  it  that  thou  hast  meted  out 
such  favour  to  mc,  a  poor  unworthy  worm  of  the  dust? 
Thou  hast  washed  me  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  in  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  prepared  mc  to  enter  one 
of  those  blissful  mansions,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  At  an- 
other time,  she  remarked,  "  I  shall  soon  leave  you  all, 
to  go  to  that  blessed  mansion  prepared  for  me,  where 
there  is  no  more  sickness,  nor  sorrow,  pain,  nor  wrest, 
ling ;  no  clashing  of  tongues  ;  no  noise  to  disturb  !  I 
shall  soon  need  no  more  weapons  of  defence ;  but  shall 
be  gathered  and  centred  in  perfect  stillness,  light,  love, 
peace,  rest,  everlasting  life." — She  continued  to  praise 
that  Saviour  who  had  redeemed  her  soul  out  of  all 
evil,  until  articulation  failed,  and  she  quietly  passed, 
as  we  reverently  believe,  through  the  gates  into  that 
city  whose  walls  are  salvation. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Second  month,  1852,  at  the 

residence  of  her  husband,  Robert  C.  Macy,  in  the  town 
of  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  Sophia  Macv,  aged  65  years. 
She  was  a  consistent  and  valuable  member  of  Hudson 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends ;  and  in  the  various  rela- ' 
tions  of  life  maintained  the  character  of  an  upright 
Friend,  kind  and  liberal  to  all,  and  particularly  to  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  by  whom  her  removal  will  be  felt 
to  be  a  great  loss;  but  her  friends  have  the  consoling 
belief,  that  her  day's  work  was  done,  and  that  through 
the  merits  and  mercies  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Sa- 
viour, she  is  admitted  into  that  glorious  city  none  of 
whose  inhabitants  can  say,  I  am  sick. 
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DELAWARE  BOUNDARY. 

In  addition  to  the  article  entitled,  "  Histori- 
cal Notes,  &c,"  lately  published  in  "  The 
Friend,"  I  send  for  insertion,  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  tracing  out  the  northern  circular 
boundaiy  line  of  the  State  of  Delaware  ;  the 
information  is  extracted  and  condensed  from 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Franklin 
Institute  Journal"  for  1842,  Vol.  4,  page  11. 
Two  surveyors  were  appointed  and  directed 
by  William  Penn  to  go  upon  the  ground,  in 
company  with  the  magistrates  of  New  Castle 
and  Chester  counties,  or  any  three  of  them, 
and  "  in  their  presence  to  admeasure,  and  sur- 
vey a  circular  boundary  line,  struck  by  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles,  from  the  town  of  N. 
Castle  as  a  centre;  the  line  to  be  well  marked, 
and  to  consist  of  two-thirds  of  a  semi-circle  of 
twelve  miles  radius.''''  The  warrant  of  their 
appointment  for  that  purpose  is  dated  the  28th 
of  Eighth  month,  1701. 

"  The  centre  of  the  arc  of  the  circle,  or  the 
point  of  beginning  the  radial  line,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  magistrates  'at  the  end  of  the 
horse  dike  next  to  the  town  of  N.  Castle.'  " 

Extract  from  the  Surveyors'  Memoir. 

"The  26th  day  of  the  Ninth  month  we  did 
begin,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  justices, 
(Cornelius  Empson,  Richard  Halliwell,  John 
Richardson,  Caleb  Pusey,  Philip  Roman,  and 
Robert  Pyle,  Esqs.,)  at  the  end  of  the  horse 
dike,  and  measured  due  north  twelve  miles,  to 
a  white  oak,  marked  with  twelve  notches, 
standing  on  the  west  side  of  Brandywine 
Creek  in  the  land  of  Samuel  Helm  ;  and  from 
the  said  white  oak  we  ran  eastward,  circularly, 
changing  our  course  from  the  east  southward, 
one  degree  at  the  end  of  every  67  perches, 
which  is  the  chord  of  one  degree  to  a  twelve 
miles  radius  ;  and  at  the  end  of  43  chords  we 
came  to  the  Delaware  river,  on  the  upper  side 
of  Nathaniel  Sampley's  old  house  at  Chiches- 
ter ;  and  then  we  returned  to  the  said  white 
oak  in  Israel  Helm's  land,  and  from  thence  we 
ran  westward,  changing  our  course  one  degree 
from  the  west  southward,  at  the  end  of  every 
67  perches  as  before,  until  we  had  extended 
77  chords,  (which  being  added  to  the  43  chords, 
make  two-thirds  part  of  the  semi-circle  to  a 
twelve  miles  radius,)  all  which  said  circular 
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line  being  well  marked  with  three  notches  on 
each  side  of  the  trees,  to  a  marked  hickory 
standing  near  the  western  branch  of  Christiana 
Creek.  Surveyed  the  4th  day  of  the  Tenth 
month,  1710,  by  us. 

Signed,       Isaac  Taylor, 

Thomas  Pierson." 

"  The  surveyors  began  their  field  labours 
on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1701,  and  closed 
them  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  hav- 
ing occupied  but  nine  days  in  the  work  :  run- 
ning within  that  time,  12  miles  of  radius,  and 
25i  miles  of  chords  of  the  curve,  in  all  up- 
wards of  37  miles,  or  more  than  4  miles  a 
day,  at  an  average. 

"  When  we  consider  the  care  required  in 
tracing  the  chords  by  rectified  courses,  and 
the  obstacles  the  face  of  the  country  must 
have  presented,  this  was  rapid  work  ;  and  it 
stands  forth  in  striking  contrast  to  the  vast 
length  of  time,  which  similar  geodesic  opera- 
tions are  at  this  day  made  to  consume." 

"  It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  convers- 
ant with  matters  of  this  nature,  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  1701  by  these  surveyors  in  tracing 
this  arc  of '25  miles  long,  upon  a  radius  of  12 
miles,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  so 
generally  used  at  the  present  day  in  marking 
out  upon  the  ground  the  large  circular  curves 
of  railroads  in  which — as  in  case  of  this  boun- 
dary line — the  centres  are  at  an  inconvenient 
distance." 

"  Before  closing  the  subject,  we  must  re- 
mark that,  although  the  boundary  surveyors 
clearly  developed  the  plan  of  tracing  a  large 
arc  of  a  circle,  by  constant  angles  of  deflec- 
tion between  primary  chords  of  equal  length, 
so  as  to  be  geometrically  correct;  nevertheless 
it  is  singular,  that,  in  applying  these  principles 
upon  the  ground,  they  have  committed  an 
error,  in  consequence  of  having  laid  the  line 
intentled  for  a  chord,  in  the  position  of  a  tan- 
gent to  the  arc." 

"  In  consequence  of  the  great  length  of  the 
radius,  this  distance  is  fortunately  of  but  little 
practical  importance,  being  but  2.414  feet  ;  so 
that  the  real  centre  of  the  circular  boundary 
line  actually  traced,  is  nearly  2\  feet  distant 
from  that  which  was  established  by  the  assem- 
bled magistrates." 

P. 


A  Fox's  Revenge. — J.  Murray,  in  his  work 
on  Creation,  tells  the  following  story  : 

"  An  old  and  respectable  man  of  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  used  frequently  to  relate  an 
anecdote  of  a  circumstance  which  he  saw.  In 
his  youth  he  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  One  day  he  went  to  a  bay  on  the 
river  in  order  to  shoot  ducks  or  wild  geese. 
When  he  came  to  the  river  he  saw  six  wild 
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geese  beyond  shot.  He  determined  to  wait 
for  them  to  approach  the  shore.  While  sitting 
there,  he  saw  a  fox  come  down  to  the  shore, 
and  stand  some  time  and  observe  the  geese. 
At  length  he  turned  and  went  into  the  woods, 
and  came  out  with  a  very  large  bunch  of  moss 
in  his  mouth.  He  then  entered  the  water  very 
silently,  sank  himself,  and  then  keeping  the 
moss  above  the  water,  himself  concealed,  he 
Moated  among  the  geese.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  was  drawn  under  the  water,  and  the  fox 
soon  appeared  on  the  shore  with  the  goose  on 
his  back.  He  ascended  the  bank  and  found  a 
hole  made  by  the  tearing  up  of  a  tree.  This 
hole  he  cleared,  placed  in  the  goose,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  great  care,  strewing  leaves  over 
it.  The  fox  then  left  ;  and  while  he  was  gone, 
the  hunter  unburied  the  goose,  closed  the  hole, 
and  resolved  to  await  the  issue. 

"In  about  half  an  hour  the  fox  returned 
with  another  in  company.  They  went  directly 
to  the  place  where  the  goose  had  been  buried, 
and  threw  out  the  earth.  The  goo-e  could 
not  be  found.  They  stood  icgarding  each 
other  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  the  second 
(bx  attacked  the  other  most  furiously,  as  if 
offended  by  the  trick  of  his  friend.  During 
the  battle  he  shot  them  both." 

The  Maguey  of  Mexico. 

Under  this  name,  two  plants  are  known  in 
Mexico,  the  one  being  the  far-famed  Agave 
Americana,  or  century  aloe,  and  the  other  a 
species  of  the  genus  aloe  itself,  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  which  I  shall  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  delineate.  These  two  plants  have 
hitherto  been  confused  by  most  writers,  aris- 
ing, probably,  from  the  fact  that  both  are 
simultaneously  called  maguey  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Nevertheless,  their  characteristics  are 
quite  different  in  several  points,  and  they  can 
be  readily  distinguished  by  any  observer.  The 
agave  flourishes  in  the  coldest  districts  of 
Mexico,  but  the  aloe  requires  the  Terras  Ca- 
lientes  or  warmest  regions  of  that  country  for 
its  full  development.  The  pulque,  a  well 
known  common  drink  of  the  natives,  is  made 
from  the  agave  only;  but  the  mescal,  a  spi- 
rituous liquor  as  strong  and  as  excitant  as 
brandy,  and  produced  by  distillation,  is  ob- 
tained from  both  the  species  indiscriminately, 
and  they  are  consequently  often  grown  inter- 
mingled in  the  same  field.  The  leaves  are 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  the  plants  are 
ranged  in  immense  fields  at  six  to  seven  feet 
asunder.  We  everywhere  found  these  two 
plants  in  extensive  use  among  the  native  In- 
dians and  mestizoes.  Strangers  to  Mexico 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  culture  of  the  maguey  is  carried  in 
that  country.    There  are  thousands  of  acres 
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devoted  lo  its  culture,  for  the  purpose  of  distil- 
lation principally,  and  lor  the  fabrication  of 
cordage  of  all  sizes,  suited  to  the,  wants  of  the 
country.  Even  fine  shoe  thread  and  fishing 
lines  are  made  from  the  leaves,  and  coarse 
paper  is  also  manufactured  from  them.  The 
pulque  is  only  made  in  the  higher  and  cooler 
regions  of  Mexico,  the  hot  regions  not  being 
so  favourable;  but  the  mescal  is  distilled 
throughout  every  part  of  that  country.  I  no- 
ticed many  low  mountains  which  were  planted 
to  their  summits  with  the  two  species  of  ma- 
guey and  others  where  it  seemed  that  they 
were  growing  spontaneously,  or  with  little  or 
no  culture.  They  are  also  planted  along  the 
roads  as  hedges,  and  very  generally,  as  divi- 
sion fences  to  the  fields,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  perfectly  appropriate. 

Both  the  aloe  and  agave  arrive  at  maturity 
for  distillation  in  five  to  seven  years,  and  the 
fields  are  then  cut  up  and  renewed  by  reset- 
ling  them  with  the  numerous  young  offsets 
which  have  sprung  up  around  the  plants. 
There  is  no  kind  of  culture  in  that  country 
which  is  so  greatly  remunerative  as  the  plan- 
tations of  these  species  ;  and  they  would  be 
highly  important  acquisiiions  to  our  most 
southern  States,  and  would  serve  to  divert  pro- 
fitably a  portion  of  the  great  excess  of  labour 
now  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  one-third 
of  which  is  absolutely  lost  to  our  southern 
planters  by  the  redundancy  of  the  present  cot- 
ton crops,  beyond  the  actual  wants  of  the 
world,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  in  price 
forced  upon  their  staple,  by  the  speculating 
manufacturers  and  bankers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  maguey  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Alabama,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  part  of 
California. 

I  will  here  make  a  passing  remark,  although 
its  purport  is  not  new  to  most  of  your  readers, 
which  is,  that  the  Century  Aloe,  or  Agave 
Americana,  which  was  so  named  from  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  blooms  but  once 
in  a  century,  produces  its  blossoms  during  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year  of  its  growth.  The  (lower 
stems  are  27  to  30  feet  in  height,  crowned 
with  an  immense  panicle  of  straw-coloured 
flowers,  and  present  a  grand  and  unrivalled 
display.  I  have  on  repeated  occasions  counted 
over  fifty  of  these  splendid  plants  in  full  bloom 
in  a  single  field,  there  being  often  from  25  to 
30  acres  of  them  within  view. 

The  Agave  Americana  is  much  cultivated 
in  Yucatan,  and  from  its  leaves  is  manufac- 
tured the  well  known  Sisal  Hemp.  This 
species  was  introduced  to  the  southern  part  of 
P'lorida  some  years  since,  by  Mr.  Perrine,  but 
has  not  been  subjected  to  extensive  culture 
there.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure 
seeds,  and  have  them  growing  successfully  in 
my  grounds. —  Wm.  R.  Prince. 


Cotton  Factories. — It  is  estimated  that 
Georgia  has  in  operation  40  cotton  mills, 
using  80,000  spindles,  and  consuming  45,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually  ;  in  Tennessee  there 
are  30  factories,  and  36,000  spindles ;  in 
South  Carolina  there  are  16  lactones,  36,000 
spindles,  and  700  looms,  consuming  15,000 
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bales  of  cotton ;  Alabama  has  14  factories, 
12,580  spindles,  and  300  looms,  consuming 
0,500  bales  of  cotton.  Thus,  in  four  Slates 
alone,  there  are  98  factories,  besides  those  in 
process  of  building,  working  140,000  spindles, 
consuming,  probably,  75,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually  ;  and  if  they  go  on  increasing  for  the 
next  five  years  as  they  have  for  the  past  five, 
we  may  salely  calculate  on  some  200  cotton 
mills  in  operation  in  the  Southern  States,  con- 
suming annually  over  200,000  bales  of  cotton, 
and  giving  employment  to  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  operatives. 


TEAS. 

As  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  Tea 
relate  to  the  time  of  their  being  gathered,  or 
lo  some  peculiarity  in  their  manufacture,  we 
have  thought  a  brief  account  of  them  would 
not  be  inappropriate. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  tea  is  fine,  in 
proportion  to  the  tenderness  and  immaturity 
of  the  leaves.  The  quality  and  value  of  the 
different  kinds  diminish  as  they  are  gathered 
later  in  the  season,  until  they  reach  the  lowest 
kind. 

Black  Teas. — As  soon  as  the  leaf-bud  be- 
gins to  expand,  it  is  gathered  to  make  Pekoe. 
A  few  days'  later  growth  produces  what  is 
here  called  Black-leaved  Pekoe.  The  next 
picking  constitutes  Souchong ;  as  the  leaves 
grow  larger  and  more  mature,  they  form 
Congou ;  and  the  last  and  latest  picking  is 
Bohea. 

Bohea  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  Ta-clia, 
(large  Tea,)  on  account  of  the  maturity  and 
size  of  the  leaves  :  it  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  woody  fibre  than  other  teas,  and  its 
infusion  is  of  a  darker  colour  and  coarser 
flavour. 

Congou,  the  next  higher  kind,  is  named 
from  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Koongfoo, 
(great  care,  or  assiduity.)  This  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  black  lea  imported,  and  is  mostly 
valued  for  its  strength. 

Souchong,  Seaou-choong  (small  scarce  sort) 
is  the  finest  of  the  stronger  black  lea,  with  a 
leaf  that  is  generally  entire  and  curly.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  fragrance  and  fine  fla- 
vour. 

Pekoe  is  a  corruption  of  the  Canton  name, 
Pak-ho,  (white  down,)  being  the  first  sprouts 
of  leaf-buds,  they  are  covered  with  a  white 
silky  down.  It  is  a  delicate  tea,  rather  defi- 
cient in  strength,  and  is  principally  used  for 
flavouring  other  teas. 

Green  Teas. — The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  :  Twankay,  Hyson-Skin,  Hyson, 
Gunpowder,  and  Young  Hyson. 

Young  Hyson  (when  genuine)  is  a  delicate 
young  leaf,  called  in  the  original  language 
Yu-tsien,  (before  the  rains,)  because  gathered 
in  the  early  spring. 

Hyson,  from  the  Chinese  word,  He-tchune, 
which  signifies  flourishing  spring.  This  fine 
sort  of  tea  is  gathered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  There  is  extreme  care  and  labour 
used  in  the  preparation  of  this  tea ;  each 
leaf  is  picked  separately,  and  nipped  off  above 
the  petiole  or  footstalk,  and  every  separate 


leaf  is  twisted  and  rolled  by  hand.    It  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  agreeable  flavour. 

Gunpowder,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  but 
Hyson  rolled  and  rounded,  lo  give  it  the  gran- 
ular appearance  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
The  Chinese  call  it  Choo-cha  (Pearl  Tea). 

Hyson-Skin  is  so  named  from  the  original  I 
Chinese  term,  in  which  connection  ihe  skin  J 
means  the  refuse  or  inferior  portion.  In  pre- 
paring Hyson,  all  those  leaves  that  are  of  a  I 
coarse  yellow  or  imperfectly  twisted  appear-  | 
ance  are  separated  and  sold  as  Skin-Tea,  at 
an  inferior  price. 

Twankey  is  the  last  picking  of  green  tea, 
and  in  addition  to  the  leaf  being  older,  it  is  not 
so  much  rolled  or  twisted  as  ihe  dearer  de-  | 
scriptions ;  there  is   altogether  less  trouble 
bestowed  on  its  preparaiion. 


Statistics    of   Manufactures.  —  From    a  ! 
Washington  correspondent,  says  Ihe  Journal  j 
of  Commerce,  we  have  received  the  following 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1850, 
as  it  respects  manufactures  : 

AGGREGATE   OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, June  1,  1850,  -       -  $530,000,000 

Raw  material  consumed,       -  550,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labour,        -  240,000,000 

Value  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles,      ....  1,020,000,000 

No.  of  persons  employed,     -  1,050,000 


$74,500,000 
35,000,000 
61,000,000 
18,000,000 
92,286  I 


$17,348,000 
7,000,000 
5,066,000 
12,740,000 
20,458 


$17,456,000  I 
10,346,000  1 
7,000,000  l 
25,000,000  i| 
20,507 


A  Timely  Paragraph. 

The  following  beautiful  passage,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  in  the  "Home  Book  of  the 
Picturesque,"  might  almost  make  a  November  ! 
day  cheerful  : 

"And  here  let  me  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
those  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  which  are  too 
often  made  the  subject  of  exclusive  repining. 
If  they  annoy  us  occasionally  by  changes 
from  hot  to  cold,  from  wet  to  dry,  they  give 
us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climates  in  the 
world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant  sunshines 
of  the  south  of  Europe  with  the  fresh  verdure 
of  the  north.   They  flout  our  summer  sky  with 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
ture, .... 
Raw  material, 
Value  of  manufaclures, 
Paid  for  labour,  ... 
Hands  employed,         -    •  - 

PIG  IRON. 

Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
ture, .... 
Raw  material  consumed, 
Cost  of  labour, 
Value  of  products, 
Hands  employed, 

CAST  IRON. 

Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
ture, - 
Raw  material,  ... 
Labour,  .... 
Value  of  product, 
Number  of  hands, 
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clouds  of  gorgeous  lints  or  fleecy  whiteness, 
and  send  down  cooling  showers  to  refresh  the 
punting  earth  and  keep  it  green.  Our  seasons 
are  all  poetical  ;  the  phenomena  of  our  hea- 
vens are  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  Win- 
ter with  us  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom. 
It  may  have  its  howling  winds,  and  chilling 
frosts,  and  whirling  snow  storm;  but  it  has 
also  its  long  intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine, 
when  the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled 
brightness  to  the  day ;  when  at  night  the  stars 
beam  with  intensest  lustre,  or  the  moon  floods 
the  whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  ra- 
diance; and  then  the  joyous  outbreak  of  our 
spring,  bursting  at  once  into  leaf  and  blossom, 
redundant  with  vegetation,  and  vociferous  with 
life  ! — and  the  splendours  of  our  summer — its 
morning  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory — 
its  airy  palaces  of  sun  gilt  clouds  piled  up  in 
a  deep  azure  sky  ;  and  its  gusts  of  tempest  of 
almost  tropical  grandeur,  when  the  forked 
lightning  and  the  bellowing  thunder  volley 
from  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  shake  the 
sultry  atmosphere — and  the  sublime  melan- 
choly of  our  autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay, 
withering  down  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  wood- 
land country,  yet  reflecting  back  from  its  yel- 
low forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the  sky, 
surely  we  may  say  that  in  our  climate,  'the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament showeth  his  handiwork,  day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.'  " 


From  Silliman'3  Journal. 

An  Excursion  on  Etna. 

BY  B.  SILLIMAN,  JR. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  we  were 
summoned  by  our  guide  "M;ilteo,"  to  mount 
our  mules  and  follow  his  lead  toward  thegieat 
Cone  of  Mount  Etna.  We  had  prepared  our- 
selves with  suitable  clothing  for  protection 
against  the  cold  which  we  must  encounter  on 
the  snow.  My  own  dress  was  that  of  our 
American  winter,  besides  which  we  were  pro- 
vided wilh  warm  woollen  leggings  of  coarse 
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yarn  drawn  over  our  boots,  and  pantaloons 
above  our  knees.  We  had  common  gloves, 
and  over  these  thick  woollen  ones.  Two  shirts 
and  a  comforter  for  the  neck,  with  an  Italian 
Capote  for  the  head,  completed  our  equipment. 
The  ascent  of  the  cone  is  seldom  attempted  so 
early  in  the  season. 

The  sun  had  set  in  cloudless  splendour,  and 
as  it  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the 
summit  of  Etna  was  gilded  wilh  his  earliest 
rays.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  abroad.  All 
the  favouring  circumstances  gave  us  every 
reason  to  hope  that  our  labour  would  not  be 
in  vain,  and  very  naturally  put  us  in  good 
spirits  for  the  wearying  ride  which  was  before 
us. 

Besides  "  Matteo,"  we  had  also  "  Antonio," 
another  experienced  guide,  judging  it  unsafe 
from  the  possibility  of  accidents  to  go  up  with 
one  man  only.  Our  party  was  therefore,  four 
men  altogether,  Mr.  Brush  and  mvself  ridin" 
between  the  two  guides.  The  night,  as  I  have 
said,  was  serene,  the  stars  shone  in  great  bril- 
liancy,  and  although  there  was  no  .noon,  we 
were  so  >n  able  to  see  our  way  wilh  sufficient 


clearness  to  inspire  confidence.  Our  former  ex- 
perience with  the  mules  had  taught  us  that  it 
was  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  guide  them, 
and  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  sit  still  and 
let  them  follow  the  leader,  which  they  did  with 
unerring  step,  seeming  as  if  by  instinct  or  by 
eyes  in  their  shoes,  to  avoid  every  loose  stone, 
and  choose  the  securest  foolhold. 

Our  path  lay  for  nearly  or  quite  two  hours 
over  an  unbroken  waste  of  ancient  lava,  un- 
wooded  and  with  not  a  plant  or  vine  to  mark 
our  course.  This  field  we  had  not  before  tra- 
versed, as  our  former  excursions  had  taken  us 
by  other  paths  and  away  from  this  route  lead- 
ing towards  the  summit.  On  coming  down  in 
the  morning,  we  saw  it  of  course  with  more 
distinctness,  and  shall  speak  of  it  again.  This 
tract  bounds  the  fertile  zone  of  vines  and  figs, 
although  from  the  barren  nature  of  the  ancient 
lava  at  this  part  of  [be  fertile  district  there  is 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  vast  desert. 
Emerging  from  our  stony  path  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  old  lava,  we  suddenly  entered  the 
wooded  zone,  the  commencement  of  which  is 
as  definite  as  the  entrance  to  a  cultivated  park 
from  a  dusty  road.  This  zone  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  and  most  beautiful  features  of  Etna, 
and  demands  especial  notice  by  day.  As  we 
wound  along  our  zigzag  path  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, all  we  could  discern  was  the  shadowy 
form  of  huge  trees  widely  planted,  while  the 
voice  of  a  night  songster  told  us  of  life  and 
enjoyment  in  the  vast  solitude.  We  could  tell 
also  that  the  feet  of  our  mules  were  treading 
soft  sand,  and  the  deeply-worn  path  sometimes 
brought  our  feet  in  contact  with  the  green 
sward.  Mr.  Crush  and  I  had  kept  up  a  brisk 
conversation  all  the  way,  and  the  time  past 
cheerfully  and  fast.  We  could  hold  no  inter- 
course with  our  guides,  who  spoke  only  Italian  ; 
nevertheless  we  managed  to  make  them  under- 
stand nearly  all  that  we  had  occasion  to  ask. 
About  twelve  o'clock  we  came  upon  a  little 
hut,  where  our  guides  dismounted,  and  motion- 
ing to  us  to  do  the  same,  we  found  it  was  their 
purpose  to  Teed  the  animals,  which  example 
we  also  followed  by  a  resort  to  our  provision 
basket.  Near  our  halting  station  was  an  im- 
mense tree  under  which  we  found  an  agree- 
able resting-place — it  measured  about  twelve 
feet  in  circumference.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  glimpses  we  had  obtained  of  the  country 
below,  that  we  had  risen  to  a  great  altitude, 
while  the  decreasing  number  of  trees  indicated 
our  approach  to  the  termination  of  the  wooded 
zone.  Before  us  the  hills  rose  more  rapidly, 
and  we  could  also  dimly  discern  occasionally 
a  cinder  cone.  The  air  was  sensibly  cooler, 
and  to  our  disappointment  the  wind  had  alrea- 
dy risen  to  an  uncomfortable  breeze,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  button  up  our  coats  and 
tie  on  our  comforters.  The  mules  being  fed, 
we  were  again  on  our  way,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  saw  the  last  of  the  trees.  An 
owl  in  a  neighbouring  wood  below  us  on  the 
side  of  an  ancient  cone  bade  us  farewell  in  a 
melancholy  hoot,  and  we  entered  immediately 
on  the  desert  zone.  Our  path  at  once  became 
very  rough  and  precipitous,  now  requiring  us 
to  grasp  the  mane  of  the  mule,  and  the  next 
to  throw  all  our  weight  buck  to  avoid  sliding 
over  his  neck.    But  the  patient,  cautious  crea- 


tures toiled  on,  pausing  occasionally  for  an 
instant  as  if  to  re-assure  themselves,  and  then 
carefully  advancing.  Our  guide  too,  excited 
constant  wonder.  It  was  impossible  to  see  a 
path — immense  gulfs  of  rugged  lava  surround- 
ed us;  we  found  ourselves  standing  on  the 
brink  of  precipices  over  which  the  course 
seemed  to  lead  us,  but  a  sudden  turn  carried  us 
away  just  as  the  sense  of  danger  was  coming 
over  us.  There  were  to  us  no  visible  land- 
marks, and  on  every  side  in  the  dim  distance 
of  night  we  saw  only  an  unending  sameness 
of  lava  currents,  ridges,  gulfs,  billows,  and 
windings.  Left  to  ourselves,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  given  up  in  despair  and  waited  the 
dawn  ;  yet  the  guide  was  never  for  an  instant 
at  a  loss  :  not  a  word  was  spoken  ,  our  brisk 
conversation  had  died  away  in  silence,  and 
each  seemed  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
scene  about  us — for  it  was  awfully  sublime  ; 
and  a  thought  of  personal  safety  would  per- 
haps occasionally  present  itself.  Above  us  the 
snowy  head  of  Etna  floated  like  a  cloud  against 
the  dark  blue  sky,  and  the  constellations  mov- 
ed with  our  ascent,  rising  or  falling  as  if  with 
a  more  rapid  revolution  of  the  earth.  The 
Great  Bear  was  immediately  before  us,  and 
every  instant  as  we  rose  it  sank  until  we  soon 
hid  from  view  the  lower  stars  behind  the  cone 
of  the  volcano.  It  was  now  very  cold,  and 
we  could  distinctly  trace  at  no  great  distance 
from  us,  the  snow  in  the  deep  gullevs  of  the 
mountain  like  white  streamers  from  the  great 
mass  above.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  upon 
the  lower  patches,  and  from  that  instant  the 
naked  black  rocks  began  to  disappear,  being 
replaced  by  the  glistening  snow.  Our  guide 
had  several  times  shouted  in  a  peculiar  tone 
toward  the  west  as  if  to  arouse  the  echoes  of 
the  mountain.  To  our  surprise  his  call  was 
answered,  and  we  were  in  some  amazement  to 
guess  who  should  be  in  that  lonely  spot  at  such 
an  hour  to  return  his  salutation.  The  enigma 
was  soon  explained  by  the  appearance  of  an- 
other guide  to  take  charge  of  the  mules.  We 
had  now  reached  the  limits  of  our  riding — we 
had  been  five  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  were 
now  on  the  present  confines  of  the  snow.  We 
dismounted,  refreshed  ourselves  wilh  some 
hard  eggs  and  wine,  took  our  mountain  staffs 
and  followed  the  guides  who  struck  out  imme- 
diately upon  the  snow.  The  wind  now  blew 
fiercely  from  the  N.  W.,  an  ominous  cloud 
was  in  the  east,  a  heavy  haze  hung  over  the 
island,  and  I  told  Mr.  Brush  of  my  fears  that 
we  had  no  bright  sunrise  awaiting  us.  Still 
large  portions  of  the  sky  were  clear,  and  we 
had  good  courage  to  go  on.  I  pointed  Matteo 
to  the  cloud,  when  I  found  he  had  my  fears  ; 
for  he  shook  his  head  and  said  despondingly, 
looking  to  the  cone,  "  molto  vento."  The 
ascent  on  the  snow  for  the  first  mile  or  two 
was  at  an  easy  angle.  The  snow  was  crys- 
tallized like  ice  fre-hly  broken,  and  soft 
enough  to  give  us  a  firm  foot-hold. 

It  was  about  quarter  past  two  when  we 
made  our  first  halt  at  the  pillar  of  stone  erect- 
ed at  the  base  of  the  minor  peak  of  Etna, 
which  is  called  "  Montagnuola."  While  stop- 
ping here  over  our  basket  of  provisions,  we 
observed  in  a  striking  manner  the  deceptive 
nature  of  distance,  where  objects  me  viewed 
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from  a  great  height,  and  especially  at  night. 
We  saw  two  lights,  one  of  which  we  supposed 
to  be  the  man  with  the  mules  (who  had  no 
light  !)  and  the  other  we  did  not  so  clearly 
make  out.  On  inquiry  of  Matteo,  he  told  us 
that  one  (the  first)  was  a  light-house  on  the 
coast  at  Catania — twenty-five  miles  off — the 
other,  the  signal  at  Bronte,  an  equal  distance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  Never 
was  I  so  deceived  by  the  physical  phenome- 
non ;  I  could  have  answered  with  the  greatest 
confidence  that  both  lights  were  within  hailing 
distance.  We  now  turned  our  course  more 
northerly,  the  angle  of  ascent  increased,  and 
our  exertions  were  arduous.  We  saw,  as  we 
thought,  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  just  before 
us  however,  and  over  it  the  naked  cone  of 
Etna  rising  like  an  immense  dome  from  the 
snowy  waste.  We  pushed  on  to  gain  the 
ridge,  and  as  it  faded  away  another  more  dis- 
tant presented  itself.  We  looked  back  on  the 
path  we  had  come,  and  forward,  in  hopes  that 
the  comparison  would  encourage  us  by  show- 
ing that  we  had  passed  over  the  longer  dis- 
tance. No  such  comfortable  assurance  how- 
ever was  ours,  and  we  would  throw  ourselves 
flat  on  our  backs  on  the  snow  to  regain  free- 
dom of  respiration,  and  then  push  on  anew. 
The  wind  was  now  fiercely  keen,  and  so  pow- 
erful, that  had  it  been  in  our  faces,  I  am  per- 
suaded we  could  not  have  made  the  ascent. 
Fortunately,  it  was  on  one  side,  but  it  brought 
up  frightful  banks  of  clouds,  while  the  wind 
cloud  in  the  east  had  grown  into  massive 
banks  of  a  dull  grey,  which  hung  directly 
over  where  the  first  light  of  the  morning  in- 
dicated the  position  of  the  rising  sun. 

Our  prospects  were  bad,  and  worst  of  all 
the  apex  of  the  cone  was  now  invisible,  while 
heavy  masses  of  white  vapour  were  constantly 
precipitated  on  it  from  the  fresh  portions  of  air 
which  the  wind  brought  in  contact  with  the 
whole  mountain  side.    We  gained  the  "  Casa 
Inglese,"  English    house,   just    before  four 
o'clock,  and  were  glad  to  find  a  shelter  from 
the  fierce  wind  under  its  gable — the  only  por- 
tion which  was  not  buried  in  the  snow.  There 
was  the  cone  immediately  before  us  and  at  our 
feet — should  we  go  up?  pride  said  "  yes" — 
discretion  and  the  guide  said  "no."    If  the 
wind  at  the  base  would  hardly  allow  us  to 
keep  our  feet,  what  would  it  be  on  the  unpro- 
tected summit  1300  feet  higher?    We  con- 
cluded to  wait,  for  if  we  left  our  present  posi- 
tion and  gained  the  clouds,  we  should  not  see 
the  sun  rise  at  all,  nor  anything  else.  The 
whole  horizon  over  Catania  and  Calabria  was 
so  hung  with  mist  that  we  could  see  nothing 
distinctly.    So  we  had  no  alternative  but  to 
wait  where  we  were,  in  the  hope  that  the  ris- 
ing sun  would  dispel  the  clouds  and  vapours 
and  then  ascend.    At  4h  24m  the  sun  appear- 
ed.   It  was  a  glorious  sight.    The  dull  clouds 
over  the  horizon  were  of  a  lovely  purple  and 
gold,  while  a  faint  rosy  light  tinged  the  wastes 
of  snow  about  us  with  an  illusive  warmth. 
But  the  glory  was  transient,  the  envious  clouds 
shrouded  his  too  brilliant  glories,  while  the 
mists  over  Etna  seemed  every  instant  to  thick- 
en.   We  tried  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
snow,  and  found  it  to  be  -7°  C.==20°  F.  At 
Catania  on  Thursday  it  had  been  94°.  We 


had  in  fact,  by  an  ascent  of  9500  feet,  made 
a  difference  of  near  70°  of  temperature  in  a 
few  hours. 

There  was  therefore  no  alternative,  we 
must  abandon  the  idea  of  ascending  the  cone 
— it  was  useless  and  a  mere  waste  of  time  and 
strength.  Our  guide,  whose  experience  was 
great,  decidedly  opposed  it,  and  so  we  turned 
to  see  the  Val  del  Bove  from  above.  We 
had  explored  this  vast  gulf  from  below,  and 
were  desirous  of  seeing  what  proportion  it  bore 
to  the  general  surface  of  Etna.  This  we  had 
hoped  to  do  from  above  on  the  upper  cone — 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  see  it  from  the 
verge  of  the  bounding  precipice.  Our  path 
lay  before  the  wind  which  was  so  violent  that 
it  was  easy  to  keep  up  a  full  run,  and  the  loose 
snow  kicked  up  by  our  feet  was  driven  before 
us  quite  like  a  snow  storm.  It  was  near  a 
mile  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  I  had  been 
advised  by  Dr.  Gemmellaro  to  keep  my  eyes 
shut  until  the  guide  placed  me  in  a  position  to 
see  the  gulf,  and  then  to  look  in  suddenly — as 
the  best  way  to  obtain  a  vivid  impression. 
This  I  did  :  on  raising  my  eyes,  a  scene  of 
awful  grandeur  was  before  me,  and  the  story 
it  told  was  as  plain  in  the  history  of  past 
changes  in  the  mountain  as  in  a  written  record 
of  human  action.  From  this  point  the  Val  del 
Bove  was  somewhat  quadrangular  in  form  and 
even  more  grand  in  its  ruins  than  when  seen 
on  its  bare  plain.  Here  was  a  yawning  chasm 
so  deep  and  so  wide,  that  Vesuvius  might  be 
set  down  in  it,  and  have  room  to  spare  on 
either  side,  while  its  summit  cone  would  hardly 
reach  up  to  our  feet!  Vast  indeed,  was  the 
engulfment  which  had  swallowed  up  so  wide 
an  area — and  yet  how  small  was  that  area 
compared  with  the  whole  surface  on  the  flanks 
of  this  grand  dome.  In  this  view  the  remark 
of  Spallanzani  seems  just,  that  compared  to 
Etna,  Vesuvius  was  a  cabinet  volcano. 

The  position  of  the  sun,  as  it  shone  in  our 
eyes,  was  not  favourable  for  a  good  view  of 
the  valley  ;  yet  under  the  disadvantages,  its 
bold  crags,  sharp  wall-like  dykes  projecting 
from  the  sides,  with  a  frigid  yet  tumultuous 
ocean  of  lava  currents  below  us,  were  remark- 
ably grand  and  impressive.  "  Capra"  and 
"  Musara"  stand  like  sole  remaining  sentinels 
of  the  conflict  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  ;  and 
in  the  distance  lay  the  Mediterranean  with 
black  rivers  of  lava  leading  the  eye  to  it  : — all 
these  and  many  other  minor  elements  of  gran- 
deur combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  powerfully  instructive  scenes 
which  it  is  possible  to  behold. 

From  the  Val  del  Bove  we  turned  our  steps 
down  the  mountain  in  the  general  direction  in 
which  we  had  ascended.  And  now  in  the 
bright  light  of  day,  the  weary  wastes  of  un- 
broken snow  seemed  more  extensive  than  on 
our  ascent.  We  had  been  nearly  or  quite  six 
miles  over  the  snow,  but  it  was  in  the  dark, 
and  we  could  not  see  its  extent.  Now,  on 
every  side,  we  saw  only  an  arctic  winter, 
while  below  us,  and  almost  in  sight,  were 
standing  fields  with  vines,  figs  and  olives, 
lemons,  besides  grain  all  yellow  to  the  har- 
vest. It  was  about  6|  when  we  at  last  reach- 
ed our  mules  and  took  our  breakfast.  The 
descent  we  (bund  more  arduous  than  the  as- 
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cent,  not  only  because  we  were  fatigued,  but- 
also  on  account  of  the  great  strain  on  the 
knees  in  holding  back  against  the  stirrup.   As  j 
we  went  down  the  contrast  of  temperature 
again  struck  us  very  much.    Our  Etna  cloth-- 
ing  became  oppressive,  and  one  by  one  wet 
cast  ofFall  our  superfluous  garments.    On  en- 
tering the  wooded  region,  we  were  enchanted 
with  its  beauty,  although,  as  Dr.  Gemmellaro 
assured  us,  it  has  been  greatly  injured  of  late 
years  by  the  cutting  away  of  some  of  the  best 
trees.    The  wood  is  mostly  oak  with  a  few  I 
pines  and  firs  ;  the  trees  are  very  large,  not  \ 
high,  and  at  such  distances  from  each  other 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  planted  by  art  as 
in  a  park.    But  the  most  beautiful  feature  of- 
this  region  are  the  ancient  cones  whose  slopes 
are  grassed,  and  also  wooded.    They  retain 
perfectly  their  form,  inside  and  out;  the  trees 
upon  them  are  not  thick  enough  to  hide  their 
forms,  while  they  give  life  and  beauty  in  a 
surprising  manner.    These  trees  were  com- 
pletely vocal  with  birds  as  we  rode  through, 
but  we  recognized  no  familiar  faces  among  the 
songsters.    This  morning  we  were  too  soon 
through  the  beautiful  zone  of  the  trees,  espe- 
cially as  succeeding  them  was  a  very  long  and 
tedious  ride  along  the  descent  of  the  old  lavas 
before  named,  before  we  could  reach  the  village 
of  Nicolosi. 

It  was  excessively  hot,  mules  and  men  were 
all  thoroughly  fagged,  and  I  noticed  as  we 
rode  along  that  our  guide  slept  quite  continu- 
ously on  his  mule.  For  myself  1  had  not  the 
least  feeling  of  sleepiness.  It  was  9|  a.  m. 
before  we  reached  the  hotel,  quite  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  who  were  not  looking  for  us  until 
eleven  o'clock.  They  were  all  amazed  to 
hear  of  the  wind  we  had  experienced  on  the 
mountain,  as  it  had  been  perfectly  calm  below, 
and  they  had  thought  we  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  our  ascent.  Yet  unsuccessful  as  we 
certainly  were  in  not  reaching  the  summit,  we 
had  enough  to  repay  us  for  the  toil  and  expo- 
sure. The  spirit  of  adventure  alone  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  most  people  who  have  confined  their 
mountain  rambles  to  the  day.  The  snow  also 
in  its  extent  and  massiveness  entirely  exceeded 
any  expectations  I  had  formed  of  it ;  and,  above 
all,  the  Val  del  Bove,  had  we  seen  nothing 
else,  would  have  rewarded  us  for  the  labour 
we  had  undergone.  It  is  not  merely  for  a  sight 
of  the  rising  sun  that  it  is  worth  while  to  as- 
cend in  the  night.  The  distance  is  such,  that 
the  time  consumed  is  necessarily  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours,  and  to  do  all  this  under  a 
bright  sun  is  a  great  exposure  of  health.  It 
is  far  safer  to  descend  from  the  climate  of  mid- 
winter to  summer,  than  heated  and  moist  with 
perspiration  to  plunge  from  summer  into  win- 
ter. The  effect  of  a  full  sun  also  on  the  snow, 
as  reflected  in  the  eyes,  is  too  much  for  the  un- 
protected vision  with  the  brilliant  splendour  of 
an  Italian  atmosphere.  I  think  it  then  a  wise 
course  to  go  up  at  night,  and  no  one  need  fear 
being  overcome  with  sleep  ;  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion  is  too  great.  In  summer,  that  is 
in  July  or  August,  the  English  house  is  free 
from  snow,  and  then  adventurers  may  carry 
up  their  mattresses  and  sleep  there.  This  re- 
duces the  labour  very  much,  since  when  the 
snow  is  off,  mules  may  go  quite  to  the  Casa 
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Inglese;  and  then  the  adventurer  may  engage 
with  comfort  and  strength  in  his  explorations. 
Dr.  Gemmellaro  has  a  plan  for  reconstructing 
the  English  house  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  access  may  be  had 
to  it  even  in  the  winter  by  an  opening  near  the 
summit.  The  distance  from  Nicolosi  to  the 
summit  of  the  cone,  is  estimated  by  the  guides 
at  twenty-four  miles,  but  Dr.  Gemmellaro 
thinks  it  only  fifteen. 
Nicolosi,  May  30th,  1851. 


Selected. 

A  MARTYR'S  VICTORY. 

BY  JAMES  GILBOENE  LYONS,  LL.  D. 

[When  Alaric  the  Goth  was  defeated  at  Pollentia 
and  Verona  (a.  d.  403)  by  Stilicho,  the  general  of  Ho- 
norius,  and  so  driven  for  a  time  from  Italy,  the  Ro- 
mans celebrated  that  event  with  great  rejoicing  and 
magnificence.  A  triumphal  procession  and  a  conflict 
of  wild  beasts  at  once  dazzled  and  gratified  the  multi- 
tude. The  shows  of  gladiators  were  then  forever 
brought  to  an  end  by  Tclemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk, 
whom  the  people  stoned  to  death  in  the  amphitheatre 
for  attempting  to  separate  the  combatants.  Honorius 
was  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, and  soon  after  put  forth  an  edict  forbidding  all 
such  exhibitions  for  the  future.] 

The  streets  are  thronged  in  mighty  Rome, 

The  gleaming  ensigns  spread, 
While  warriors  march  in  triumph  home, 

With  firm  and  measured  tread  : 
For,  bowed  at  last,  and  forced  to  yield 
On  rough  Pollcntia's  crimson  field, 

Stern  Alaric  has  fled, 
And  left  his  ruthless  Gothic  powers 
All  crushed  beneath  Verona's  towers. 

But  when  the  clear  Italian  sun 

Pours  down  its  noontide  fire, 
The  trumpet  speaks  the  games  .begun 

Which  idle  crowds  admire; 
And  soon,  from  barred  and  gloomy  caves 
Driven  howling  out  by  troops  of  slaves, 

In  grim  and  sullen  ire, 
Beasts,  the  wild  brood  of  many  a  land, 
Pace,  with  loud  rage,  the  level  sand. 

Gffitulia's  lion,  freshly  brought 

From  scorched  and  desert  plains,  * 
And  ravening  tigers,  newly  sought 

On  Parthia's  waste  domains  ; 
Bears  from  the  frozen  Oder's  mouth, 
And  panthers  from  the  burning  south, 

Bred  in  old  Nubian  fanes, 
Make  there  a  stern  and  ghastly  fray 
For  tribes  more  savage  iar  than  they. 

But  hark  !  the  trumpet's  warning  peal 

Is  sounding  as  before, 
And  bondsmen  clear,  with  staff  and  steel, 

The  red  arena's  floor  ; 
The  fainting  brutes  arc  swept  away — 
This  saved  to  bleed  another  day, 

That  weltering  in  its  gore  ; 
And  men,  of  martial  frame  and  race, 
Take  with  slow  step  the  vacant  place. 

Two,  chosen  from  the  warlike  throng, 

Begin  a  deadly  strife  : 
One  a  gray  swordsman,  scarred  and  strong, 

One  in  the  bloom  of  life; 
This  nursed  where  snows  on  Hcemus  shine, 
That  torn  from  hills  beside  the  Rhine, 

From  children,  home,  and  wife; 
And  high-born  matrons  hold  their  breath, 
All  bent  to  see  the  work  of  death. 

Their  toil  was  fierce,  but  short;  and  now, 

Flung  bleeding  in  the  dust, 
The  Thracian  waits,  with  pale  cold  brow, 

The  last  and  mortal  thrust; 


When  rushing  forth,  till  then  unseen, 
A  swarthy  pilgrim  leaps  between, 

Strong  in  a  Christian's  trust, 
And  drenched  with  blood,  yet  undismayed, 
Stays  with  fixed  grasp  the  uplifted  blade. 

A  light  smooth  cross  of  cedar  wood 

The  gentle  stranger  bore, 
Long  worn  in  holy  solitude 

On  Syria's  palmy  shore  : 
"  Romans,"  he  said,  "  for  Him  whose  birth 
Gave  hopes  divine  of  peace  on  earth, 

Rise,  and  for  evermore, 
Servants  of  God  in  act  and  name, 
Cast  off  these  works  of  wrong  and  shame." 

He  ceased ;  a  scowl  like  noon's  eclipse 

Spreads  fast  from  seat  to  seat, 
And  fourscore  thousand  hostile  lips 

Loud  words  of  wrath  repeat : 
They  rave  and  roar,  as  groves  of  pine 
Waked  on  the  Etrurian  Apennine 

When  storms  the  tall  crags  beat, 
Till,  heaved  and  troubled  furiously, 
Breaks  in  one  surge  that  living  sea. 

The  German  leaves  his  task  undone, 

The  Thracian  creeps  aside, 
The  swordsmen  flee  like  herds  that  shun 

Vexed  Arno's  foaming  tide  ; 
But,  as  a  pharos  meets  the  shock 
Of  waves  on  some  unsheltered  rock 

Where  seas  are  deep  and  wide, 
Telemachus  looked  up  and  trod 
That  post  of  danger,  true  to  God. 

And  when  the  stony  tempest  burst 

On  his  defenceless  head, 
He  stood  unshrinking  as  at  first, 

As  free  from  doubt  or  dread  : 
With  aspect  full  of  peace  and  love, 
As  if  he  came  from  worlds  above, 

And  hands  in  prayer  outspread, 
He  laid  him  down,  nor  breathed  again, 
Whelmed  by  that  host  of  vengeful  men. 

Yet  deem  thou  not  the  martyr  died 

Warring  for  right  in  vain; 
His  was  the  prize  for  wliich  lie  sighed, 

And  his  the  eternal  gain : 
Fierce  Alaric  shall  yet  return, 
And  Rome's  fair  dwellings  blaze  and  burn, 

Filled  with  red  heaps  of  slain  ; 
But  scenes,  where  man  must  bleed  for  mirth, 
Shall  blast  no  more  the  ransomed  earth. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

MARY  HEWETT  STEPHENS. 

Mary  Hevvett  Stephens,  wife  of  Silvanus 
Stephens,  of  Bridport,  deceased  Second  month 
28th,  1851,  aged  34  years. 

This  dear  Fiiend,  who  had  long  been  an 
invalid,  was,  in  her  latter  days,  favoured  to 
feel,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  all  her  sins  were  forgiven. 

Abiding  in  deep  humility  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  "  a  debtor  to  mercy  alone,"  she  stood 
undismayed  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  her 
soul  centred  on  that  mighty  Deliverer  who 
had,  indeed,  done  great  things  lor  her,  light- 
ing up  the  dark  valley,  and  enabling  her 
amidst  the  pains  and  languishments  of  the 
frail  tabernacle,  to  fix  her  eye  on  those  eler- 
nal  glories,  which  were  brightly  opening  on 
her  enlarged  spiritual  vision.  She  said,  "This 
is  not  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  this 
is  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  life  ;  '  Christ  is 
all  in  all,'  all  is  peace." 

On  taking  leave  of  a  sister,  she  said,  "  I  am 
ready  to  suffer,  willing  to  wail,  yet  desiring  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Cluist."    To  her  hus- 


band she  said,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  then  we  shall  meet  in  glory." 

Having  a  prompt  command  of  Scripture, 
many  gracious  promises  were  made  refreshing 
to  her  soul,  "  comparable,"  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  to  the  manna  which  sustained  Israel  in 
his  wanderings."  She  dwelt  much  on  the 
23d  Psalm,  and  applied  it  to  her  own  experi- 
ence in  a  striking  and  instructive  mannei.  A 
large  measure  of  spiritual  influence  rested 
upon  her,  whereby  the  things  she  had  hoped 
for,  became  substantial,  and  things  which  had 
been  unseen,  became  evident. 

The  physical  struggle  was  long  and  severe, 
but  over  all  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
understanding,  reigned  triumphant.  Once 
she  said,  "  Pray  for  me  that  my  faith  fail  not; 
why  is  it  so  long?"  then  immediately  added  : 

'  God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain.' 

A  few  hours  before  her  death,  after  a  long 
period  of  restlessness,  as  she  reclined  on  her 
sister's  shoulder,  she  said,  "  Oh  that  I  could 
sleep  !"  to  which  it  was  replied,  "  My  dear,  I 
trust  thou  wilt  soon  sleep  in  Jesus;"  she  re- 
sponded at  intervals  with  difficulty, — 

'  Sleep  in  Jesus  !  blessed  sleep ! 
From  which  we  wake  no  more  to  weep.' 

These  were  almost  her  last  words.  With 
a  hope  full  of  immortality,  she  yielded  up  her 
spirit,  and  has  now,  we  humbly  believe,  en- 
tered on  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat ;  For  the  Lamb,  wliich  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ; 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes." 

The  Good  Wife. — She  commandeth  her 
husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  constantly 
obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the 
spring-tide  of  his  anger,  but  stays  till  it  be 
ebbing-water.  Surely  men,  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are 
hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly, 
and  she  makes  plain  cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her 
handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge  ; 
especially  she  is  careful  to  conceal  his  infirmi- 
ties. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and 
deputy-husband,  which  makes  her  double  the 
files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return  he  finds 
all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  him- 
self at  home  when  he  was  abroad. 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are 
none  in  noise,  steering  them  with  a  look  whi- 
ther she  listeth. 

The  severest  work  of  her  servants,  she 
maketh  light,  by  orderly  and  seasonably  en- 
joining it.  In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels 
more  grief  than  she  shows. —  T.  Fuller. 


"  Neither  to  ovei-ea<,  nor  over  heat  your- 
self, lends  greatly  to  good  health." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scatterjjood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  190.) 

On  Second-day,  the  10th  of  Ninth  month, 
William  Jackson  visited  a  family  not  Friends, 
"  where,"  he  says,  "  there  was  an  openness 
to  hear  the  Word  of  life,  and  way  of  Truth 
declared,  but  [they  were]  too  much  like  the 
young  man  who  inquired,  what  gnod  thing  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  who,  when 
he  understood  the  terms,  went  away  sorrow- 
ful." 

Riding  in  company  with  George  Embree, 
to  Purchase,  he  with  J.  Griffin,  proceed- 
ed to  visit  some  families.  On  Fifth-day,  the 
14th,  he  wrote:  "At  Monthly  Meeting.'  Not 
getting  through  [its  business,  it  was]  adjourn- 
ed. I  attended  [the  adjournment]  next  day, 
and  through  the  strengthening  arm  of  the 
Lord,  I  was  enabled  to  labour  in  a  plain  way 
amongst  them,  setting  forth  wherein  I  appre- 
hended weakness,  so  much  overspread  them, 
that  their  meetings  were  so  poor,  and  in  such 
a  feeble  state,- — so  heavy  and  lifeless.  Indeed, 
they  had  been  exceedingly  exercising  to  my 
mind,  especially  those  for  discipline.  I  was 
thankful  in  that  I  was  enabled  to  relieve  my 
mind  amongst  them, — and  was  engaged  to  re- 
turn the  praise  to  Him,  who  is  worthy  of  all 
[praise].  I  had  a  belief  that  there  would  be  a 
little  remnant  raised  up,  who  would  be  testi- 
mony-bearers for  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Feel- 
ing a  concern  for  the  inhabitants  thereabouts, 
noiice  was  spread  of  [my  intention  of]  being 
at  Shappaquah  on  First-day,  [16th.]  There 
1  was  enabled  to  labour  amongst  them  to  the 
relief  of  my  own  mind,  and,  1  believe,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  solid  Friends." 

He  continued  his  visits  to  the  families  of 
Purchase  meeting.  Of  the  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day,  he  notes,  "  The  Good  Hand  was  near  to 
assist  my  poor  soul,  and  strengthen  in  the 
way  of  my  duty."  On  Fifth-day  he  lodged 
at  Mamaroneck,  at  (he  house  of  James  Mott, 
who  was  ihen  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  On  First-day,  the  25th, 
he  was  again  at  Purchase  Meeting,  and  says, 
"  [1  have]  gone  through  the  visit  to  all  the 
families  of  Friends, — a  time  of  as  heavy  labour 
and  deep  wading  as  ever  I  experienced  in  my 
life.  Gieat  discouragement  [beset  me]  from 
without  and  from  within,  for  the  life  of  religion 
was  lamentably  low.  Yet  I  believe  some 
were  strengthened  and  encouraged,  others  ex- 
cited and  admonished  to  more  circumspection, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  awaking  into  righteous- 
ness, now  when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
in  the  earth." 

He  continued  at  Purchase  until  after  the 
meeting  on  Fourth-day.,  at  which,  as  at  the 
meeting  on  First-day,  divers  neighbouring  peo- 
ple attended.  In  the  meeting,  he  says,  "  I 
was  enabled  through  the  Lord's  assistance,  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  Truth,  in  his  power  and 
dread,  to  the  stirring  up  the  lukewarm  and 
negligent, — the  warning  of  the  high-minded, 
stiff-necked  and  disorderly  walkers;  but  to  the 
encouraging  I  ho  babes  in  Christ, — those  who 
feel  tender  desires  begotten  after  the  bread  of 
life,  and  hunger  and  thirst  alter  righteousness. 


The  promise  to  these  is,  they  shall  be  filled  in 
the  Lord's  time,  which  they  are  instructed 
patiently  to  wait  for,  and  quietly  to  hope  for, 
with  a  single  eye  to  him.  My  faith  has  been 
strenglhened  in  a  belief,  that  although  it  is  at 
the  present  in  the  outward  a  deeply  distressing 
tribulated  lime,  and  that  the  slate  of  the  church 
is  somewhat  comparable  to  Jerusalem  former- 
ly, when  her  walls  were  broken  down,  and 
her  gates  burned  with  fire, — and  the  labours 
of  the  labourer  comparable  to  that  of  reviving 
the  stones  from  out  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish, 
yet  as  I  have  seriously  pondered  the  state  and 
situation  of  some  hereaway,  I  have  believed 
they  will  be  refined  and  purified.  Those  who 
are  truly  wise  will  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  those  who  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 
Therefore,  the  bowed  down  and  humble  trav- 
ellers for  Zion,  are  encouraged,  though  they 
have  at  times  to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight." 

On  Fifth-day,  Ninth  month  27th,  he  attend- 
ed Shappaquah  Meeting,  where  he  believed  it 
his  place  "  to  sit  in  silence."  Going  on  to 
Amawalk,  he  visited  families,  and  attended 
meetings  there  until  Third-day,  the  9th  of 
the  Tenth  month.  He  wrote  thus,  "  The  state 
of  this  meeting  is  very  low,  and  I  had  to  go 
mourning  on  my  way  amongst  them  [its  mem- 
bers], often  accompanied  with  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  'Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  people.  Oh,  that  1  had  in  the  wil- 
derness a  lodging-place  of  way-faring  men, 
that  I  might  go  from  my  people  and  leave 
them, — even  for  the  death  that  is  to  be  felt, 
and  the  seed,  that  is  so  oppressed  that  it  cannot 
rise  in  many  hearts.  The  people's  minds  are 
scattered  by  the  confusions  and  tumults  that 
abound, — and  also  engrossed  by  the  surfeiting 
cares  of  this  world.  A  spirit  of  sloth  and 
slumber  prevails  over  the  spiritual  faculties,  so 
that  a  benumbed,  lifeless  state,  is  very  appa- 
rent, and  evidently  to  be  felt  in  the  meetings 
as  well  as  in  the  families.  But  through  the 
extending  of  help  from  the  gracious  Helper  of 
his  people,  my  feeble  labours  afforded  relief  to 
my  mind.  On  Fourth-day  morning  I  rode  to 
Shappaquah,  and  met  the  Quarterly  Meeting's 
committee  in  suffering  cases.  The  same  day 
was  the  Select  Meeting,  which  sat  at  the  rising 
of  the  committee.  Next  day  was  Monthly 
Meeting  for  business." 

"  On  Sixth-day  night  I  got  to  J.  Walter's, 
having  ridden  about  100  miles.  On  Seventh- 
day  visited  two  families.  On  First-day  [Tenth 
month],  was  at  Amawalk  Meeting.  In  going 
[to  it]  I  felt  very  poor,  but  resigned,  being 
under  a  great  weight  with  respect  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  people.  I  was  deeply  exercised 
in  meeting,  but  before  I  saw  my  way  clear  to 
stand  up,  I  was  prevented  by  others  stepping 
in,  [who]  took  up  so  much  time,  that  I  came 
away  under  a  burden,  never  expecting  to 
have  the  like  opportunity  again.  I  lodged  at 
Stephen  Field's.  On  Second-day,  was  at  Ob- 
long Meeting  for  Sufferings,  wherein  were 
some  matters  of  weight  and  importance  before 
Friends.  It  adjourned  until  next  morning, 
ami  I  attended,  as  also  the  Prepaiative  Meet- 


ing of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  discipline,  which  held  until  Fifth- 
day  evening  by  adjournments.    Not  having 
then  completed  the  business,  it  had  to  adjourn  | 
until  a  future  time.    On  Sixth-day,  went  to 
Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  which  held  1 
by  adjournment  three  days.     In  these  two 
Monthly  Meetings  the  life  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
although  there   are   many  well   concerned  ' 
Friends  [belonging  to  them].    Depth  in  Divine  .] 
things,  and  an  experience  of  that  Wisdom  from  |i 
above  [which  should]  move  in  action  for  the  II 
church,  is  much  wanting,  in  order  to  a  good 
regularity  and  government." 

William  Jackson  continued  visiting  meetings 
in  that  part  of  New  York,  and  on  Sixth-day, 
the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  he  attended  the 
Select  Quarterly  Meeting    held  at  Oblong. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  discipline  was  held 
on  Sixih-day  and  on  Seventh-day  by  adjourn-  j 
ment,  not  closing  on  the  last  day  until  even-  J 
ing.    He  says,  "  It  was  to  me  a  time  of  deep 
wading.    As  to  the  meeting,  I  thought  the 
right  spirit  of  discipline  was  much  wanting. 
On  First-day  I  was  at  meeting  there.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  the  testimony  of  Truth 
was  exalted,  through  some  of  the  public  testi- 
monies borne.    I  thought  it  my  place  to  be 
silent, — as  I  had  been  throughout  the  meetings 
heretofore,  except  that  to  the  discipline,  I  had  ! 
sometimes  a  little  opening  to  speak.    Yet  I  I 
was  much  shut  up  and  exercised  in  them, 
which  I  believe  was  occasioned  by  a  loo  for- 
ward spirit  being  busy,  putting  itself  forth 
without  the  right  anointing,  or  enough  com- 
ing to  experience  that  subjection  of  will  that  j 
is  necessary  that  the  heart  may  be  filled  with  I 
heavenly  treasure,  and  the  tongue  prepared  to  )1 
speak  as  the  Spirit  gives  utterance.  [Those 
thus  prepared]  are  they  that  honour  God,  and  H 
edify  one  another  in  meetings,  either  for  dis-  > 
cipline,  or  more  public  worship." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Address  to  the  Youth. 

My  mind  hath  been  drawn  of  late  toward 
the  mourners  in  Zion,  and  hath  been  made  to 
feel  for  those  whose  hearts  are  turned  thither- 
ward, and  more  particularly  who  are  young 
in  years,  however  scattered  they  may  be,  up 
and  down  in  our  poor  Society. 

My  heart  saluteih  you  as  fellow  travellers, 
and  biddeth  you  God-speed  on  your  journey 
heaven-ward. 

May  the  grace  of  God  be  with  you,  and 
keep  you  in  the  hour  of  templaiion,  that  ye 
may  grow  up  as  fruit-bearing  branches  of 
Him  who  is  the  vine,  and  in  whom  is  life  ever- 
lasting. 

Every  age  hath  had  its  trials  and  tempta- 
tions; and  although  our's  may  appear  to  us  to 
be  marked  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements on  every  hand,  yet  if  we  hum- 
bly trust  in  that  all-preserving  Power  which 
hath  hitherto  sustained  all  who  have  trusted 
it,  and  whose  hope  hath  been  grounded  in  that 
Power  alone,  it  will  sustain  us  and  lead  us 
safely  through  our  tribulated  journey,  (o  that 
land  where  sorrows  never  come.  And  as  we 
come  to  experience  a  holy  reliance  on  our 
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)eavenly  Father's  protecting  care,  we  shall 
rrow  stronger  and  stronger  in  Him  who  is  our 
ill  in  all.  Therefore,  let  us  lift  up  our  heads 
n  hope,  remembering  that  He  under  whom 
ve  have  enlisted  overcame  the  world,  and  that 
le  said,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.' 

Ah  !  then,  ye  that  mourn  in  Zion  and  weep 
or  the  desolations  of  Israel,  faint  not,  neither 
jecome  weary  in  well-doing,  but  patiently 
ourney  on,  gathering  your  manna  every  day. 

Alihough  we  may  behold  many  precious 
sons  and  daughters  falling  around  us  like  unto 
Saul,  who  fell  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
ind  upon  his  own  sword  when  pursued  by  an 
:nemy,  yet  let  us  be  comforted  in  the  remem- 
jrance  that  there  was  another  raised  up  in  his 
stead;  and  although  the  kingdom  was  rent 
from  the  hand  of  Saul,  it  was  given  unto  an- 
other more  valiant  than  he. 

It  is  lamentable  indeed,  that  so  many  have 
been  captivated  by  the  unwearied  enemy, 
after  having  begun  well  and  tun  prosperously 
for  a  season  in  the  pathway  of  holiness.  What 
a  mournful  contrast  presents  itself  between  the 
faithful  followers  of  Christ,  and  those  who 
through  the  insinuations  of  the  enemy  have 
been  made  to  distrust  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  his  arm 
to  uphold  them,  and  thus  having  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith,  a  cloud  doth  intervene 
betwixt  them  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
and  they  are  thereby  left  to  walk,  in  darkness, 
and  to  call,  as  it  were,  upon  the  witch  of  En- 
dor,  to  know  the  will  of  the  Lord  ! 

My  young  friends,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  let  us  not  be  unprofitably  cast  down, 
but  take  warning,  and  learn  more  and  more 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  whose  power  is  eternal, 
whose  love  is  unspeakable,  and  whose  mercy 
it  is  said  endureth  forever.  Blessed  are  they 
who  in  the  day  of  temptation  are  favoured  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  the  unwearied  enemy, 
and  who  can  say  in  truth,  my  feet  are  estab- 
lished upon  that  Rock  which  knovvelh  no 
change. 

But  ah!  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  for  any 
to  fall  away  fiom  that  blessed  slate  and  stand- 
ing in  the  Truth  with  which  they  have  been 
favoured  ;  and  yet  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  many  have  been,  and  still  are  falling 
away  therefrom,  and  wandering  into  that 
wilderness  state  and  undone  condition  which 
those  are  in,  who  have  neglected  to  fulfil  the 
duties  assigned  them  by  the  great  Captain  of 
their  soul's  salvation. 

1  believe  there  are  yet  many  precious  sons 
and  daughters  in  our  Society,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing of  their  day  are  willing  to  appear  in  truth- 
ful simplicity,  wearing  the  inscription  of"  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord  ;"  having  been  made  clean 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost, — the  operation  of  the 
Lord's  all-powerful  and  quickening  Spirit, 
whereby  he  doth  purify  his  children  and  purge 
away  the  dross,  making  clean  the  unclean, 
that  he  may  prepare  a  fit  receptacle  for  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 

These  are  they  who  at  the  appearing  of  the 
Day-spring  from  on  high,  do  arise  and  show 
forth  the  glory  of  their  great  Creator;  and 
these  the  great  I  AM  will  own  as  being  the 
workmanship  of  his  huly  hand,  and  their 


works  will  testify  of  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  are,  for  the  works  of  these  will  be  of 
peace  and  love  unfeigned,  and  they  will  abide 
in  humility,  in  an  holy  godly  fear,  and  they 
will  meet  the  lion  and  the  lamb  with  the  same 
Divine  composure,  because  they  fear  no  evil, 
having  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord. 

Ah  !  then,  I  say,  what  an  awful  thing  it 
would  be,  if  any  who  have  run  well  for  a  sea- 
son should  become  weary  in  well-doing,  and 
thus  fall  away  from  that  blessed  state  and 
standing  in  righteousness  with  which  they 
have  been  favoured. 

Well,  let  us  journey  on,  and  be  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  disheartened,  though  many  of  our 
fellow  travellers  may  stumble  and  fall  by  the 
wayside.  We  need  not  fear  nor  distrust  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  though  an 
enemy  pursue  us,  and  mountains  are  on  either 
side,  and  the  deep  sea  before  us,  for  there  is  a 
rod  which  when  stretched  out  over  the  sea,  the 
waters  thereof  will  divide,  and  there  is  a  faith 
which  will  remove  mountains,  and  cause  the 
little  hills  to  skip  like  lambs. 

G.  H. 

Evans,  Second  mo.  21st,  1852. 


A  Guinea  Larger  than  God. — Robert  Hall 
once  wrote  the  word  God  on  a  small  slip  of 
paper,  showed  it  to  a  friend,  and  asked  whe- 
ther he  could  see  it.  He  replied,  "  Yes."  fie 
then  covered  the  word  with  a  guinea,  and 
again  asked,  "Can  you  see  it?"  and  was  an- 
swered, "  No."  He  did  this  to  show  his 
friend  how  easy  it  is  for  the  world  to  shut  out 
of  the  mind  a  sight  and  sense  of  God.  A  small 
object  placed  immediately  beforetheeye  will  pre- 
vent it  from  seeing  the  sun.  This  object,  thus 
placed,  does  not  extinguish  its  light  nor  de- 
stroy its  existence;  it  is  still  in  the  heavens, 
diffusing  its  light  through  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tern,  though  the  eye  of  this  solitary  individual 
does  not  see  it.  He  may  imagine  that  the  ob- 
ject near  his  eye  is  larger  than  the  sun,  but 
still  it  is  a  very  small  particle  of  matter.  The 
love  of  gold  may  so  fill  the  mind,  that  there  is 
no  place  left  in  it  for  the  great  God  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  a  guinea 
is  larger  than  God.  This  fact  furnishes  the 
following  query.  Does  the  world,  or  God, 
hold  the  highest  place  in  our  hearts?  Which 
is  the  largest,  a  guinea,  or  God  ? — Puritan 
Recorder. 


The  Otter  in  India. — We  passed,  to  my 
surprise,  a  row  of  no  less  than  nine  or  ten 
large  and  very  beautiful  otters,  tethered  with 
straw  collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stakes 
on  the  bank.  Some  were  swimming  about  at 
the  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water  ;  others  were  rolling 
themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sand-banks,  utter- 
ing a  shrill,  whistling  noise,  as  if  in  play.  I 
was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen  in  this 
neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more  of  these  ani- 
mals, who  were  almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and 
of  great  use  in  fishing,  sometimes  driving  the 
shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing  out 
the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth.  I  was  much 
pleased  and  interested  with  the  sight. — Heber's 
Journal. 


Selected. 

THOUGHTS. 

From  a  forthcoming  Work. 

BY  HENRY  L.  HARVEY. 

The  sudden  elevation  of  a  person  beyond 
the  condition  for  which  nature  and  education 
may  have  fitted  him,  whether  in  the  possession 
of  wealth  or  position  in  society,  is  liable  to 
cause  his  ruin.  On  this  point  there  is  a  very 
expressive  Arabic  proverb,  that  "  when  God 
purposes  the  destruction  of  an  ant,  he  allows 
wings  to  grow  upon  it."  The  reason  is,  that, 
in  regard  to  wealth,  most  men  are  capable  of 
enjoying,  or  applying  to  useful  purposes,  only 
a  limited  amount,  beyond  which  they  have  no 
criterion  for  estimating  the  value.  Social  po- 
sition, the  appropriate  attendant  of  mental  ca- 
pacity and  moral  character,  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated and  maintained  where  the  mind  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  the  character  of  the  pos- 
sessor entitles  him  to  it. 

Envious  and  malignant  minds,  which  have 
never  risen  above  their  native  level,  frequent- 
ly delight  in  reminding  those  persons  who 
have  gained  elevation  of  character  of  what 
they  had  been,  rather  than  in  awarding  praise 
for  meritorious  conduct,  through  which  alone 
eminence  can  be  attained.  The  best  way  to 
silence  such,  is  to  convince  them  that  their 
ebullitions  of  spleen  can  have  no  weight  upon 
the  feelings  of  those  on  whom  they  are  de- 
signed to  act.  A  mechanic,  who  had  perform- 
ed indifferently  a  piece  of  work  for  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  in  a  dispute  with  the  latter  about 
the  affair,  thought  to  carry  his  point  by  re- 
minding him  that  he  had  known  him  when  he 
was  "only  a  drummer."  Instead  of  being 
mortified  or  disconcerted  by  the  taunt,  the 
wealthy  merchant  calmly  replied,  by  the  sig- 
nificant question,  "and  did  1  not  drum  well?" 

He  that  idly  waits  for  opportunities  for  great 
achievements,  without  improving  the  chances 
daily  occurring  for  doing  good,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  siands  a  poor  chance  for  attaining 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  Indolence  ener- 
vates the  mental  and  physical  faculties,  ren- 
dering them  incapable  of  great  accomplish- 
ments when  the  opportunity  may  occur.  Ac- 
tivity not  only  gives  strength  lo  the  faculties 
— the  better  filling  them  for  performing  the 
duties  of  life — but,  by  bringing  the  person  into 
notice,  produces  or  places  him  in  contact  with 
the  opportunity  for  their  great  exercise. 

Elevation  of  character  can  only  be  attained 
by  elevation  of  thoughts.  A  grovelling  mind 
is  the  basis  of  grovelling  actions.  Fie  that 
would  improve  in  intellect  or  character  must 
not  permit  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  subjects 
beneath  his  present  standard,  but  maintain  a 
constant  search  for  those  more  ennobling  and 
praiseworthy. 

Compared  to  the  eternity  to  which  we  are 
hastening,  this  world  is  a  mere  dressing-room, 
in  which  we  enter  to  array  ourselves  for  the 
great  entertainment  prepared  or  preparing  by 
the  King  of  kings.  In  selecting  and  adjusting 
our  garments,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
tastes  and  fancies  of  those  who  are  present 
with  us,  and  upon  the  same  errand,  are  but 
secondary  matters  for  consideration,  and  not 
to  be  consulted  or  imitated  only  as  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  they  may  be  pleasing  to  him 
whom  we  are  professedly  going  to  honour. 

Governments  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governing,  are  taxes  upon  the  rights  of  the 
governed.  Offices  created  for  the  convenience 
of  the  holders,  with  salaries  beyond  the  value 
of  the  service  rendered,  are  oppressive  upon 
the  people  and  corrupting  to  public  morals. 

Boston  has  had  fifty-two  successive  days  of 
sleighing.  What  is  singular,  with  as  much 
snow,  they  have  had  nothing  like  the  quantity 
of  ice  experienced  in  more  Southern  latitudes. 
Boston  harbour  has  been  free  and  open,  and 
vessels  have  arrived  and  departed  without 
obstruction. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  6,  1852. 


Instead  of  our  usual  editorial  matter,  we 
give  our  readers  the  following  extract,  from  a 
journal,  which  from  its  character,  we  suppose 
would  not  willingly  publish  for  fact  what  had  not 
actually  occurred.  We  have  had  some  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  to  what  great  temptations  and 
trials  some  of  the  lads,  members  of  our  Socie- 
ty, are  exposed,  by  the  practices  pursued  in 
the  stores  where  they  have  been  placed,  and 
in  some  instances  have  witnessed  a  deplorable 
lapse  from  sobriety  and  integrity,  at  an  early 
age,  marring  all  the  prospects  that  had  been 
entertained  of  future  usefulness  and  respect- 
ability. 

Employers  and  Employees. 

"  I  tell  John,  he's  too  honest." 
"  Ah,  how  so  ?" 

"  Why,  he  has  lost  me  many  a  good  bar- 
gain, because  he  will  insist  on  telling  every 
thing  he  knows  about  the  lot  he's  selling." 

"That's  unlucky." 

"  Yes  ;  now,  when  you  are  putting  off  your 
hay,  you  don't  feel  yourself  bound  to  tell  just 
how  it  was  cut  and  got  in  ;  whether  or  not  you 
had  a  litile  sprinkle  of  rain  upon  it,  or  whether 
the  lot  will  run  as  well  as  the  sample." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  If  you  did,  you  would'nt  get  your  price 
for  it." 

Returning  to  our  city  in  one  of  our  eastern 
trains  of  cars,  a  few  mornings  since,  after  a 
night's  absence,  we  overheard  two  gentlemen 
on  the  seat  behind  us,  delivering  with  great 
energy  the  dialogue  commenced  above.  We 
felt  under  no  obligation  to  put  our  fingers  in 
our  ears,  and  so  we  were  favoured  with  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "  I  tell 
John,  when  a  customer  is  looking  at  a  case  of 
my  boots,  he  is'nt  obliged  to  dig  up  every  pair 
in  the  box,  and  display  to  him  every  flaw  in 
the  leather,  and  every  slip  of  the  knife,  and 
the  quality  of  the  thread,  and  all  that.  If  he 
wants  to  make  a  trade,  he  must  put  the  best 
face  on  the  article  he  can,  and  he  may  be  sure 
the  purchaser  will  make  allowance  enough 
for  defects." 

"  Precisely." 


"  But  1  can't  make  that  boy  understand  the 
matter.  It's  just  so  with  all  that  family.  It 
runs  in  the  blood.  His  father  before  him  had 
the  same  failing,  or  he  might  have  been  a  rich 
man.  John  won't  tell  anything  but  what  is 
exactly  true  about  the  boots,  and  he  will  tell 
all  that  is  true." 

"  What  do  you  keep  him  for  ?" 

"  Well,  I've  thought  a  good  many  times  I 
should  get  rid  of  him,  but  you  see  I  can  trust 
John  myself;  I  don't  have  to  watch  him  in 
anything  between  him  and  me.  I  always  know 
what  to  depend  upon  where  John  is  concerned. 
He'd  cut  off  his  right  hand,  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve, before  he'd  cheat  me  out  of  a  mill.  But 
I  have  to  take  care  how  I  leave  customers  in 
his  hands.  When  I  am  there,  1  attend  to 
them  myself ;  but  when  I  am  away,  they  find 
out  a  little  more  of  the  art  of  boot-making 
than  I  care  to  have  them  know." 

"Thai's  all  nonsense.  There's  no  use  in 
setting  up  for  such  special  honesty.  If  every- 
body traded  on  such  principles,  it  would  do. 
But  if  one  man  undertakes  it  alone,  he'll  go  to 
the  wall.  The  fact  is,  if  we  tell  the  worst 
about  our  goods,  we  actually  misrepresent,  for 
the  purchaser  will  suppose  all  the  while  we 
are  saying  the  best  we  can,  and  that  the  actu- 
al worst  is  very  far  beyond  what  we  have 
admitted.    O,  it  won't  do  at  all !" 

"  Just  what  I've  told  John  over  and  over." 

Honest  John  !  brave  John  !  heroic  John  ! 
Our  heait  warmed  towards  this  unknown,  in- 
corruptible one,  that  kept  his  integrity  through 
such  a  fiery  ordeal.  God  bless  him  and  shield 
him,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines ! 

And  this  is  the  way,  we  thought,  that  many 
an  employer  sets  about  corrupting  the  unpro- 
tected youth  committed  to  his  care  and  train- 
ing. This  is  the  sort  of  nurture  under  which 
many  a  youthful  aspirant  for  a  business  career 
is  indoctrinated  in  the  mercantile  virtues. 
These  are  the  models  and  exemplars  after 
which  they  are  exhorted  to  pattern  in  their 
creed  and  their  practice,  if  they  would  win 
golden  fortunes. 

Would  that  we  could  blow  a  trumpet  of 
warning  for  parents  and  guardians  in  the  coun- 
try, who  seek  so  earnestly  places  for  their 
sons  and  wards  in  our  mercantile  houses  of 
the  city.  Beware  what  snares  you  spread  for 
their  unwary  feet !  Find  out  the  character  of 
the  men  to  whom  you  intrust  the  keeping  of 
such  precious  interests.  Be  sure  that  they 
prize  truth  and  honesty,  not  only  when  these 
traits  subserve  directly  their  own  self-interest, 
but  when  they  sometimes  interfere  with  "  a 
good  bargain."  Fortify,  especially,  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  you  send  forth  on  such  a  peril- 
ous venture,  with  an  inflexible  and  steady 
attachment  to  uprightness,  which  shall  be 
proof  against  all  threats  and  bribes,  and  then 
uphold  and  shield  them  on  these  slippery 
heights  of  temptation,  by  intercessions  with 
heaven.  , 

And  if  we  might  also  speak  in  the  ear  of 
such  employers,  we  would  say,  "  If  you  must 
corrupt  and  defile  your  own  souls  with  such  a 
rotten  system  of  morals  in  trade,  why,  do  it, 
if  you  will  ;  but  don't  try  your  hand  at  defiling 
the  ingenuous  soul  of  some  honest  John,  who 


will  not  lie  for  you  by  keeping  back  part  of 
the  truth. 

Many  an  employer  has  sins  of  the  kind 
herein  signalized  to  answer  for,  which  are 
black  with  exceeding  sinfulness. 

It  is  laid  upon  the  conscience  of  each  em- 
ployer, that  he  watch  over  the  morals  of  his 
young  men  ;  that  he  not  only  refrain  from 
everything  in  precept  and  practice  corrupting 
to  their  honour  and  honesty,  but  that  he  guard 
them  by  positive  influences  from  going  astray  ; 
that  he  understand  the  nature  of  the  compan- 
ionships they  form  ;  that  he  inquire  judiciously 
into  the  appropriation  of  their  leisure  time; 
that  he  seek  their  social  improvement  by  open- 
ing to  them,  if  he  can,  the  door  of  his  own 
family  circle;  that  he  interest  himself  in  their 
habits ;  that  he  remember  to  whom  he  is  ac- 
countable, before  he  detail  one  of  them  to  do 
all  the  honours  and  cater  from  all  the  infamy 
of  the  city,  for  some  visiter  from  abroad  he 
hopes  to  secure  as  a  customer. 

We  hope  that  John  is,  ere  this,  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  boot-dealer,  or,  better  still,  that 
his  unswerving  probity  and  integrity,  so  elo- 
quently rebuking  the  low  morality  of  his  mas- 
ter, have  won  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  better 
code  of  wareroom  morals. — Congregation- 
alist. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  i 
held  on  Fourth-day,  the  17th  of  Third  month, 
1852,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  Steward  and  Matron  of  this  Institution 
having  resigned,  the  Managers  are  desirous 
of  procuring  suitable  Friends  to  fill  those 
stations. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Evans, 
Samuel  Settle,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Charles  Ellis, 
William  Bettle, 
John  M.  Whitall. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  16th,  1852. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  New  Garden,  I 
Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  Charles  Pax-  t 
son,  of  Cecil  county,  Md,,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Chambers,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  23d  ult.,  in  the  75th  year  of 
her  age,  Martha,  wife  of  Thomas  Taylor,  a  member 
of  Mount  Holly  Particular  and  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  she  was  one 
that  had  been  careful  "to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness." 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  yea, 
from  henceforth  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
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SARAH  THOMPSON. 

We  have  been  requested  by  a  Friend  to  in- 
»t  the  following  account,  taken  from  Piety 
romoted. 

Sarah  Thompson,  daughter  of  George 
'hoinpson,  of  Crook,  in  Westmoreland,  was 
maid  who  did  truly  fear  the  Lord,  and  re- 
embered  her  Creator  in  the  days  of  her 
oufh.  She  sought  the  honour  and  promotion 
' Truth,  according  to  the  measure  of  grace 
hich  she  had  received  ;  and  according  to  the 
nderstanding  God  had  given  her,  she  was 
ithlul,  and  her  understanding  was  good,  and 
ipacity  large  in  things  natural,  as  well  as 
iligious.  She  took  great  delight  in  reading 
le  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  religious  books, 
nd  was  careful  to  put  in  practice  what  she 
d  read  ;  and  would  often  be  speaking  of  hea- 
enly  things  in  the  family,  and  exhorting  to 
irtue  and  patience;  for  it  was  a  great  trou- 
le  to  her  when  she  saw  any  impatient,  or  in 
issension  in  the  fimily.  She  was  obedient  to 
sr  parents,  and  very  tender  over  them  ;  kind 
id  compassionate  to  all,  and  was  beloved  of 
lem  that  knew  her.  Her  temper  was  sweet, 
nd  she  was  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  of  good 
ourage,  but  not  rash  ;  of  few  words,  and  very 
ireful  not  to  give  olTence  to  those  she  was  at 
[jy  time  in  company  with,  who  were  not  of 
ur  profession  in  religion;  and  verv  sorrowful 
hen  she  saw  any  professing  the  Truth,  who 
id  not  walk  answerable  to  the  same.  She 
'as  much  afflicted  with  shortness  of  breath, 
hich  she  did  patiently  bear,  and  would  say, 
she  durst  not  murmur  at  it,  lest  she  should 
Tend  the  Lord.'  She  often  retired  alone  into 
)lilary  places,  and  said,  'that  when  she  had 
sen  alone,  and  meditating  upon  the  things  of 
rod,  that  the  Lord  did  wonderfully  break  in 
pon  her  soul,  by  his  glorious  light  and  good 
pirit,  and  let  her  see  over  the  world,  time, 
nd  mortality,  into  eternity  ;  which  appearance 
f  his  presence  did  very  much  affect  her.'  And 
ie  also  said,  «  the  Lord  had  showed  her  that 
le  time  would  not  be  long  until  he  would  ease 
er  of  all  her  pain  and  sorrow,  and  take  her 
)  himself.'  Another  time,  she  said,  'The 
iord  was  present  with  her,  and  did  comfort 
er  in  the  midst  of  all  her  afflictions,  and  did 
|ieak  peace  to  her  soul  in  the  midst  of  her 
roubles,'  which  she  said,  'did  make  hard 
iiings  easy  to  her.'    She  sickened  the  1st  of 
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the  Twelfth  month,  1702.  In  the  time  of  her 
illness,  the  Lord's  power  and  presence  did 
attend  her,  and  she  uttered  many  weighty  ex- 
pressions, with  wholesome  counsel  and  advice, 
to  the  comfort  of  those  about  her.  Observing 
her  friends  sorrowful,  she  said,  '  You  trouble 
me  to  see  you  so;  why  are  you  so  unwise? 
It  would  be  more  satisfaction  to  me,  if  you  did 
not  one  of  you  shed  a  tear  for  me.  Must  we 
not  all  part?  What,  is  death  a  terror  to  ye? 
It  is  no  terror  to  me  ;  I  am  not  at  all  daunted 
at  it,  for  I  am  content  whether  I  live  or  die  ; 
for  if  I  am  spared  at  this  time,  you  must  not 
keep  me  long,  having  been  sensible  some  time 
that  I  have  not  long  to  live.  Cannot  you  freely 
give  me  up,  and  part  with  me?  I  am  but  a 
poor  infirm  creature,  and  it  will  be  well  with 
me  ;  I  shall  be  freed  from  many  troubles,  and 
from  many  dangers,  which  you  will  be  expos- 
ed to  that  stay  behind  ;  for  I  see  as  long  as 
we  are  here,  we  are  liable  to  many  tempta- 
tions. I  know  they  will  be  exercises  to  you, 
but  keep  to  that  which  is  good,  and  God  will 
keep  you,  for  he  hath  kept  me  many  a  time, 
as  I  have  kept  my  mind  unto  him.'  At  an- 
other time,  her  father  and  mother,  and  two 
sisters,  standing  at  her  bedside,  she  said  to 
them,  '  I  must  die ;  and  I  have  a  word  of  coun- 
sel to  you  all.  Be  faithful  to  your  gifts  that 
God  hath  given  you,  I  beg  it  of  you;  and 
overcharge  not  your  minds  with  anything  of 
this  world,  for  you  see  how  frail  flesh  is,  and 
how  soon  we  are  gone ;'  with  many  more 
weighty  expressions  which  were  not  remem- 
bered. After  which  she  said,  '  I  desire  you  to 
remember  my  words  when  I  am  gone,  that  it 
may  be  well  with  you  at  your  latter  end;  that 
you  and  I  may  meet  in  the  mansions  of  glory, 
where  we  may  never  part.  And  be  all  of  you 
content,  for  it  is  well  with  me.  I  have  made 
my  peace  with  God,  and  I  feel  nothing  to  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  me,  for  the  Lord  hath 
forgiven  me  my  sins,  and  mine  iniquities,  and 
I  feel  my  mind  very  quiet  and  si  ill,  and  hath 
been  ever  since  I  begun  with  this  illness. 
There  is  nothing  cumberelh  my  mind,  not  so 
much  as  a  temptation  is  presented,  and  I  have 
been  borne  over  my  exercises  far  beyond  my 
expectation.'  Her  brother  Isaac  being  from 
home  in  the  service  of  Truth,  she  said,  '  Re- 
member my  dear  love  to  my  dear  brother.  If 
1  die,  tell  him  from  me,  that  my  soul  is  gone 
into  everlasting  rest,  where  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  again  in  the  heavenly  joy,  where  we 
shall  never  part.'  Then  taking  them  one  by 
one  by  the  hand,  she  kissed  them,  and  bid 
them  all  farewell ;  and  said,  '  I  do  not  know 
when  my  life  will  go  ;  I  would  gladly  die.' 
Then  she  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  continued 
in  prayer  a  considerable  lime  ;  in  which  time 
she  wns  filled  with  praises;  and  the  power  of 
God  was  felt  by  them  that  were  present  with 
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her,  and  their  hearts  were  abundantly  com- 
forted, and  were  made  to  bless  the  natne  of 
the  Lord  on  her  behalf.  She  prayed  fervently 
for  the  preservation  of  those  which  should  be 
left  behind  her  when  she  was  gone.  He  had 
kept  and  preserved  her  from  the  many  hurtful 
things  that  are  in  this  world,  and  that  He 
would  help  them  through  their  exercises,  as 
he  had  helped  her  many  a  lime  ;  for  which  she 
blessed  his  name,  and  so  concluded  her  prayer 
with  returning  praises  and  thanksgiving  unto 
God.  Then  she  signified  how  she  had  felt 
the  Lord's  power  to  support  her  in  her  life- 
time ;  '  for.'  said  she,  '  I  have  often  cried  unto 
the  Lord  to  help  me  through  my  exercises, 
and  he  hath  answered  my  prayer  many  a  time, 
to  my  great  admiration.'  She  lay  still  a  while, 
and  afterwards  began  to  pray  again  to  the 
Lord,  with  a  heavenly,  sweet  melody,  which 
did  attend  her;  but  she  spake  so  low,  few  of 
her  words  could  be  distinctly  understood  by 
them  that  were  present.  She  asked  for  her 
grandmother,  who  was  above  80  years  of  age, 
who  coming  to  her,  she  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  said  unto  her,  '  Thou  art  now  very  an- 
cient ;  the  Lord  hath  been  merciful  to  thee, 
and  hath  given  thee  many  years,  far  above 
what  many  attain  to  ;  and  if  thou  come  short 
of  making  thy  peace  with  God,  thou  canst  not 
say  it  was  for  want  of  days.  But  see  to  the 
improvement  of  thy  gift,  I  beg  it  of  thee, 
before  thy  days  be  over,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee  at  thy  latter  end,  that  thy 
soul  and  mine  may  meet  again  in  heavenly 
joy.'  Her  cousin,  a  young  man,  coming  in, 
asked  her,  how  she  did  ?  She  answered,  '  1 
am  passing  away  in  peace,  and  so  may  all  do 
that  keep  faithful  to  their  God.'  Then  lying 
quiet,  and  slumbering  a  little,  afterwards  said, 
'  1  have  had  a  sweet  dream.'  Her  mother 
asked,  '  What  V  She  answered,  'I  thought 
there  were  four  angels  conducting  me  to  the 
land  of  rest.  I  have  had  this  dream,'  said  she, 
'twice  over,  but  I  am  here  yet,  I  am  long  a 
going  ;  you  have  wailed  long.'  Her  mother 
said,  'Thy  death  is  hard  to  win.'  She  said, 
'  It  will  come  by  and  by  ;  I  have  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  make  my  way  easy  through  oeath.' 
Her  sickness  increasing  upon  her,  she  grew 
very  weak,  so  that  it  was  thought  she  would 
not  have  spoken  any  more,  it  being  about  two 
hours  before  her  departure,  yet  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  give  her  strength  again,  so  that 
many  weighty  words  did  proceed  from  her,  to 
the  tendering  of  the  hearts  of  them  that  were 
about  her,  both  Friends  and  others.  Speaking 
to  her  father  and  mother,  she  desired  them  not 
to  mind  the  things  of  this  world,  but  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  their  day,  who  is  worthy  to  be 
served,  who  is  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of 
kings  ;'  desiring  them  to  '  remember  the  words 
of  their  dying  daughter ;'  exhorting  to  '  live  in 
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love  and  charity,  and  lo  be  prepared  for  iheir 
latter  end,  where  they  miiiht  meet  in  everlast- 
ing joy  never  to  put.'  Then  asking  for  her 
cousin,  he  came  to  her,  and  she  said,  '  Dear 
cousin,  thou  art  young,  and  in  the  prime  of 
thy  time  ;  see  thou  serve  God  in  the  flower  ol 
thy  age.  The  Lord  hath  created  thee  that 
thou  mightesl  serve  him.  See  thou  answer 
the  end  for  which  thou  wast  created.  I  be- 
lieve the  Lord  hath  a  service  for  thee,  if  thou 
be  faithful  to  him;  and  I  wish  well  for  thy 
soid,  as  for  my  own,  desiring  thou  mays!  be 
faithful  to  God  in  thy  day,  that  thou  mayst 
have  thy  account  ready,  against  thy  day  of 
dissolution,  that  thou  and  I  may  meet  again, 
where  we  shall  live  to  sing  Hosanna  to  the 
Lord  forevermore.'  Then  asking  for  one  who 
was  related  to  her,  she  said,  '  1  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  him.'  He  coming  to  her,  she 
said,  '  I  rememher  there  was  a  time  when  thou 
thoughts!  thou  shouldst  have  died,  and  thou 
wast  under  great  exercise,  for  I  believe  thou 
hadst  lived  a  very  loose  life,  and  the  Lord 
smote  thee  with  his  judgments.  And  I  re- 
member thou  madst  a  vow,  that  if  the  Lord 
would  spare  thee  at  that  time,  thou  wouldst 
amend,  and  do  so  no  more  ;  and  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  spare  thee  ;  but,  oh  !'  said  she,  '  hast 
thou  fulfilled  thy  vow  V  She  exhorted  him  lo 
more  faithfulness,  that  he  might  obtain  peace 
to  his  soul,  before  the  day  of  his  visitation 
went  over  his  head.  And  she  said  to  her  sis- 
ters, '  Be  sure  you  be  good  to  my  mother 
when  I  am  gone,  and  mind  not  the  fading 
things  of  this  world  after  which,  she  spoke 
not  many  words  ;  but  if  asked,  how  she  did  ? 
she  would  reply,  '  I  am  very  well,  and  in  a 
sweet  frame,  I  am  going  to  a  sweet  place.' 

She  departed  the  6th  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
about  the  first  hour  in  the  afternoon,  1702. 


The  Tunnelling  Machine. 

They  have  a  machine  Down  East  wilh 
which  they  are  about  to  tunnel  the  Hoosac 
mountain.  The  cutting  tool  is  a  small  wheel, 
the  periphery  of  which  is  brought  to  an  edge, 
and  the  whole  machine  is  thus  described  : 

A  series  of  these  wheels  being  carried  back 
and  forth  over  the  face  of  a  block  of  granite, 
are  found  to  work  it  down  rapidly.  Now, 
suppose  a  hoop,  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter 
to  be  armed  on  one  edge  with  these  cutting- 
wheels  or  rollers,  and  to  be  turned  on  its  axis 
with  the  armed  edge  pressed  against  the  face 
of  the  rock,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  will  cut  a 
grove  or  channel  of  its  own  dimension.  Such 
a  channel  or  heading  the  machine  is  to  carry 
in  three  feet,  and  also  drill  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  will  then,  being  mounted  on  trams,  be 
moved  back,  and  a  charge  of  powder  or  gun- 
cotton  will  be  exploded  in  the  central  hole, 
which  will  tear  out  the  rock. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  cutting  of  the 
channel  and  the  drilling  of  the  central  hole  are 
to  be  effected,  at  the  same  time,  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  immense  hoop 
is  mounted  on  a  strong  wheel,  like  a  tire,  pro- 
jecting forward  in  front  three  feet  beyond  the 
felloes.  There  are  on  its  periphery  ten  of  the 
small  cutting-wheels,  placed  at  different  angles, 


so  as  to  cut  the  groove  larger  than  the  hoop  \ 
itself,  and  let  it  work  freely.  These  cutters 
are  disposed  in  four  groups  of  two  or  three 
each,  and  behind  each  group  is  a  scraper 
which  collects  the  chips,  and,  carrying  them 
off  on  an  inclined  plane,  loads  them  at  inter- 
vals into  a  cart,  which  stands  underneath,  on 
one  side. 

The  great  wheel  or  auger-bit  is  mounted  on 
a  large  hollow  shaft  or  arbour,  from  the  centre 
of  which  a  drill  works  to  make  the  central 
hole.  Motion  is  given  to  the  great  wheel,  not 
ihrough  its  arbour,  but  by  a  shaft  parallel  with 
that  arbour,  and  above  it,  bearing  a  pinion 
which  tooths  into  the  inside  of  the  great  hoop. 
And  a  fixed  ring,  toothed  on  its  inside,  gives 
motion  to  the  drill  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
shaft.  The  same  shaft  which  drives  the  great 
wheel  also  drives  a  feeding  screw,  which  car- 
ries the  main  shaft  and  wheel  forward  on 
ways,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  cutting-hoop.  The  whole  of  this 
gigantic  machinery  is  borne  upon  a  mammoth 
rail  way- carriage  of  four  wheels,  which,  when 
the  machine  is  boring,  is  to  be  braced  firmly 
against  the  walls  of  the  tunnel.  The  driving- 
power  may  be  either  a  stationary  steam-engine 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  connected  by  bands, 
or  it  may  be  a  locomotive,  mounted  on  the 
trams.  If  this  machine  should  work  as  well 
as  the  experiments  on  Quincy  granite  have 
given  reason  to  hope  it  will,  two  such,  work- 
ing at  both  ends,  will  finish  the  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel in  two  years. 


For  "  Thft  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Second  Month,  1852, 

By  the  table  given  below,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  weather  for  the  Second  month  has 
been  very  variable ;  rain  or  snow  occurring 
upon  eleven  different  days; — a  fine,  clear 
morning,  frequently  gave  place  lo  a  siormy 
and  unpleasant  afternoon  or  evening;  and  a 
mild,  spring-like  day,  was  oflen  followed  by 
one  of"  winter's  in  his  roughest  mood."  Al- 
together, the  weather  was  much  more  season- 
able  than  that  of  the  Second  month  of  last 
year.  Then,  ere  this,  vegetation  had  made 
preparations  for  the  coming  summer;  but  was 
sadly  disappointed  by  succeeding  frosts  ;  a  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  as  many  of  us  may 
remember,  a  great  scarcity  of  fruit ;  now,  the 
fruit-buds  are  still  secure  beneath  their  winter 
covering,  and,  we  may  hope  will  remain  so 
till  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter  are  all  past, 
and  spring  is  ready  to  make  her  welcome  an- 
nual visit,  and  to  yield  her  gentle  sway  only 
to  the  more  ardent  reign  of  summer. 

Owing  to  the  continual  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing process  lo  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  been  subjected,  and  to  several  little  snows, 
not  any  of  which  made  sleighing,  travelling 
upon  our  public  roads  has  been  very  unpleas- 
ant, and  laborious  to  the  motive  power.  Not 
unfrequently  they  have  been  bolh  rough  and 
muddy  at  the  same  time  ;  and  often,  when  by 
a  laige  amount  of  travel  upon  them  while  in 
their  soft  state,  they  had  become  so  cut  up  as 
to  present  nothing  but  a  succession  of  deep 
tracks  and  ruts,  the  cold  of  a  single  night  has 
been  sufficient  to  render  this  fantastic  arrange- 


ment permanent,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  traveller  of  next  day. 

During  the  Second  month  there  were  seve- 
ral very  brilliant  displays  of  Aurora  Borealis. 
Those  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  the 
evening  and  night  of  the  19ih,  are  deserving 
of  particular  noiice,  especially  the  latter,  than 
which  it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  gaze  upon 
a  phenomenon  more  sublime  and  imposing.  It 
was  doubtless  observed  by  thousands  of  ad« 
miring  spectators  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
At  this  place  it  commenced  early  in  the  even-  I 
ing;  some  indications  of  it  were  visible  soon 
afier  the  sun  had  disappeared  beneath  the 
wesiern  horizon,  and  it  continued  with  varying 
splendour  till  eclipsed  by  the  re  appearance  of 
that  orb  upon  the  following  morning,  At  10 
p.  m.,  when  it  was  at  its  maximum  splendour, 
the  most  brilliant  flashes  of  coloured  light 
would  suddenly  and  almost  constanly  burst 
forth  near  the  northern  horizon,  and  ascending 
rapidly  lo  the  zeniih  disappear  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  more  brilliant.  Occasionally 
jets  or  columns  of  white,  blue  or  yellow  light, 
would  shoot  up  to  the  zenith  and  mingle  wilh 
the  flashing  meteors.  The  whole  appearance 
more  nearly  resembled  that  of  an  immense 
and  distant  conflagration,  than  anything  else 
with  which  we  may  compare  it — the  flashes 
of  light  corresponding  lo  clouds  of  illuminated 
smoke  hovering  above  an  ignited  m  iss.  If  in 
an  educated  and  enlightened  mind,  such  a 
scene  is  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  awe 
and  astonishment,  what  must  be  its  eiTect  upon 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious?  If  in  the  days 
of  Columbus  the  savages  of  the  New  World 
were  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  might 
they  not  with  much  greater  propriety  be  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  of  our  own  planet,  when 
gazing  upon  a  phenomenon  of  such  surpassing; 
grandeur?  These  displays  of  Nature's  fire- 
works may  be  considered  as  due  to  a  highly-: 
charged  electrical  state  of  the  upper  regions  of: 
ihe  atmosphere.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it 
may  be  slated,  that  during  the  continuance  of  : 
the  aurora,  electricity  was  copiously  produced! 
by  the  most  simple  means — drawing  the  hand 
over  the  head  being  sufficient  to  produce  ai 
crackling  sound,  indicative  of  the  presence  ol 
that  fluid  in  abundance. 

The  afternoon  of  the  1st  was  unpleasant 
and  drizzling ;  in  the  evening  sufficient  snow1 
fell  to  whiten  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
2nd  was  also  unpleasant  and  blustry.  5th, 
A  mild,  spring-like  day,  the  snow  disappearing 
rapidly.    At  noon  on  the  6th,  a  little  rain  fell, 
but  the  wind  changing  from  E.  to  N.  W.,  the; 
clouds  soon  broke  away,  and  the  three  sue  I 
ceeding  days  were  clear  and  mild.    By  the; 
afternoon  of  the  10th,  the  wind  had  changec 
to  the  S.  E.  ;  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  at  % 
p.m.  it  commenced  raining.   Through  the  foil 
lowing  night  the  force  of  the  wind  increased  j 
and  the  morning  of  the  11th  was  ushered  ii| 
with  a  violent  storm  ;  towards  noon  the  rairj 
ceased,  excepting  an  occasional  shower;  tin 
wind  veered  to  the  N.  W.,  and  increased  til 
the  next  day,  when  at  times,  it  almost  amount  j 
ed  to  a  hurricane.    During  this  storm,  consid 
erable  damage  was  done  to  fencing,  &c,  1 1 
various  places;  and  the  temperature  bein 
quite  moderate,  most  of  the  snow  which  ha 
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n  for  some  weeks  was  melted  and  sank  into 
3  earth.  13th.  Spits  of  snow  throughout 
3  day  till  4  p.  m..,  when  it  commenced  snow- 
I  rapidly  ;  but  by  the  time  two  inches  had 
cumulated,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the 
jht  was  clear.  15th  and  16th.  Both  clear 
the  morning,  with  snow  in  the  evenings — 
o  inches  each  time.  20th.  Coldest  day  for 
j  month.  21st.  Wind  easterly,  with  rain 
d  hail  at  5  v.  m.,  and  sleet  through  the  night, 
d.  Some  rain  in  the  morning,  but  by  noon 
;  sun  shone  forth,  and  the  sleet  soon  disap- 
ired.    23rd.  Rain  in  the  morninp-,  but  the 

i 

ernoon  was  clear  and  mild,  as  were  also  the 
ir  succeeding  days.  28th.  Very  stormy, 
th  snow,  rain  and  sleet ;  foggy  in  the  even- 1 


ing.  At  10  p.  m.  the  wind  changed  from  E. 
to  N.  W.,  and  blew  violently  through  the 
night,  continuing  blustry  during  the  next  day. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
month,  was  from  5  on  the  20th,  to  59  on  the 
25th,  or  54°.  The  mean  temperature  was 
31£° — about  6°  lower  than  that  for  the  Second 
month  of  last  year.  The  amount  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  was  2.79  inches — of  snow  7^ 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  three 
winter  months  was  27£°,  or  71  lower  than 
that  for  the  previous  winter.  The  amount  of 
rain  and  melted  snow  for  the  winter  was  7.22 
inches — of  snow  34|  inches. 


A. 


West-town  B.  S.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1852. 
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29.45 

N.  N.  VV. 

2 

.... 

Cloudy  and  drizzling — snow. 

2 

o^t 

32J 

29  51 

N.  to  N.  VV. 

3 

Cloudy — clear  and  blustry. 

3 

28 

29.62 

N.  VV. 

1 

Clear — cloudy. 

4 

25 

39 

32 

29,50 

S. 

1 

Some  clouds. 

5 

28 

47 

37J 

29.46 

N.  W.  to  S.  VV.  1 

Do.       mild  and  spring-like. 

6 

34 

39 

36J 

29.31 

E. 

1 

Rain  11  a.  m. — cloudy. 

7 

38 

46 

42 

29.38 

N.  W. 

4 

Clear — high  wind. 

8 

28 

34 

31 

29.75 

N.  VV. 

2 

Do. 

9 

23 

45 

34 

29.69 

S.  W. 

1 
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10 

24 

44 

34 

29.67 

S  E 

1 

Do.    cloudy — rain  7  P.  M. 

11 

54 

50 

52 

29.02 
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3 

Stormy — showery. 

12 

28 

27 
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29.29 

N.  W. 

5 

Some  clouds. 

]3 

23 

29 

26 

29.61 
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2 

Spits  of  snow — snow  4  p.  m. 

14 

26 

32 

29 

29.53 

N.  N.  VV. 

3 

Do.  clear. 

15 

7 

31 

19 

29.65 

W.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Aurora  at  5  a.  m. — cloudy — snow  9 

16 

29 

33 

31 

29.18 

N.  W.  to  S.  E. 

2 

P.  M. 

Clear — cloudy — snow  8  p.  M, 

17 

15 

27 

21 

29.34 

N.  VV. 

2 

Do. 

18 

21 

29 

25 

29.63 

N.  VV. 

3 

Do. 

19 

8 

22 

15 

30.03 

N.  E. 

2 

Some  clouds — aurora  all  night. 

20 

5 

24 

148 

30.18 

N.  N.  E. 

1 

Clear. 

21 

21 

31 

26 

30.00 

E. 

1 

Cloudy — rain  and  hail  5  p.  m. 

22 

30 

37 

33  J 

29.30 

E.  to  N.  VV. 

2 

Rain  and  sleet — clear — some  clouds. 

23 

38 

42 

40 

29.14 
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2 

Rain — clear  and  mild. 

24 

32 

49 
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29.05 

S.  VV. 

2 

Clear — cloudy. 

25 

39 

59 

49 

28.87 

N.VV. 

3 

Clear  and  mild. 

26 

29 

39 

34 

29.57 

N.  VV. 

1 

Do. 

27 

21 

39 

30 

29.77 

N.  E.  to  E. 

1 

Do.    some  clouds. 

28 

30 

32 

31 

29.37 

E. 

2 

Snow — rain  and  sleet — foggy. 

29 

25 

29 

27 

29.60 

N.  VV. 

3 

Clear. 

From  the  Scientific  American. 

offce— Its  Nature,  Consumption  and  Uses. 

The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  Yemen,  in 
abia  ;  the  time  of  ils  introduction  into  Eu- 
je  is  unknown;  it  is  mentioned  in  a  work, 
Wished  in  1573,  by  a  German  physician 
med  L.  Rauwolff.  The  Turks  have  coffee- 
uses,  in  which  they  meet  to  sip  their  brown 
uid,  and  chat  together  like  Englishmen  in 
;ir  ale-houses.  Coffee-houses  are  common 
Germany,  and  were  at  one  time  more  com- 
an  in  England  than  at  the  present  moment. 
10  first  coffee-house  opened  in  London  was 
a  merchant  of  Turkey,  named  Edwards; 
is  was  in  1652.  Coffee  was  in  public  use 
fore  that  time  in  France. 
When  coffee  was  first  introduced  in  Britain 
met  wiih  i he  most  fuiious  opposition  from  old 


and  young,  grave  and  gay,  men  and  women. 
In  1764,  the  women  in  England  petitioned  Par- 
liament against  allowing  the  use  of  coffee,  in 
which  petition  it  was  stated,  "  that  men,  by  its 
use,  became  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  that 
if  its  use  was  persisted  in,  the  offspring  of 
mighty  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  would  dwindle 
into  a  succession  of  apes  and  pigmies;  and  on 
a  domestic  message,  a  husband  would  stop  on 
the  way  to  drink  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  coffee-houses 
were  shut  up  in  London  by  proclamation,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  "  (he  retailing  of  coffee 
nourished  sedition,  spread  lies,  scandalised 
great  men,  and  might  be  considered  a  common 
nuisance."  This  arbitrary  act  occasioned 
violent  disturbance,  and  permission  was  given 
to  open  the  coffee-houses  again,  but  the  land- 
lords were  forbid   to  keep  seditious  papers 


on  their  premises.  The  coffee-houses  had  be- 
come political  club-houses. 

Four  different  kinds  of  coffee  are  used — 
Mocha,  which  is  the  best,  comes  down  the 
Persian  Gulf,  from  Arabia;  its  berries  are  of 
a  middling  size,  clean  and  plump,  and  of  a 
light  greenish-olive  hue;  it  sells  dearer  than 
any  other.  The  next  best  is  Java,  which  is 
grown  in  the  island  of  that  name,  and  is 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch.  The  other  two  kinds 
are  Brazilian  and  West  India  coffee,  which  are 
very  similar.  A  field  of  coffee  in  full  bloom 
is  a  sight  worth  going  to  Jamaica  to  see. 

The  quality  and  effects  of  coffee  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  roasted. 
It  must  be  roasted  with  great  care  and  not 
over-done.  The  Turks  roast  it  in  an  iron 
spoon,  and  roast  it  just  before  they  are  going 
to  use  it.  This  is  the  best  plan,  as  coffee  loses 
its  flavour  if  exposed  after  being  roasted.  The 
reason  of  this  is  evident ;  the  roasting  brings 
out  the  essential  oil  to  the  surface,  this  is  vol- 
atile, and  is  the  fine  aromatic  quality  of  the 
bean  ;  it  therefore  soon  evaporates  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  To  roast  coffee 
aright,  it  should  be  done  by  an  invention  pa- 
tented a  few  years  ago  in  England  ;  it  consists 
in  using  a  copper  drum,  silvered  inside,  into 
which  are  placed  the  beans,  and  the  drum 
made  to  revolve  above  the  fire,  until  the  beans 
are  done.    It  is  best  not  to  over-roast  them. 

The  peculiar  principle  of  coffee  is  the  caf- 
fein,  which  was  discovered  by  Rebiquet,  in 
1821  ;  it  is  a  very  active  principle,  and  affects 
the  urinary  organs.  Water  saturated  with 
coffee  was  first  used  by  Grindal,  in  the  Rus- 
sian Hospital  of  Dorbat,  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fevers;  it  was  also  given  as  a 
powder,  raw.  In  eighty  cases,  not  one  resist- 
ed its  effects.  Homcepathic  practitioners  also 
use  it  with  success. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  and  as  a  beverage, 
coffee  has  become  quite  a  favourite,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  quantity  consumed.  No  less 
than  144,996,895  lbs.  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1850;  the  value  of  this  was 
$1 1,215,099.  No  country  in  the  world  con- 
sumes so  much  coffee,  in  proportion  to  ils  in- 
habitants, as  ours.  Thus,  last  year,  the 
average  amount  of  coffee  consumed  bv  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  was  over  seven 
pounds.  The  consumption  of  coffee  has  great- 
ly increased  in  England,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  fears  of  the  old  English  matrons, 
about  their  sons  becoming  monkeys  by  its 
use,  are  yet  realized. 

Coffee  is  now  very  generally  used  by  all 
Europeans  as  well  as  the  old  Turks,  and  in 
almost  all  American  families,  for  a  breakfast 
beverage.  Its  effects  upon  the  human  system 
may  be  peculiar,  but  general  use  has  not  de- 
veloped anything  extraordinary  produced  by 
it,  except  it  may  be  the  healthy  appearance 
and  rugged  strength  of  some  French  miners, 
who  use  it  in  large  quantities.  This  fact  was 
brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  last  year.  In  some  armies  and  navies, 
coffee  has  been  wisely  subsiituted  for  grog:  it 
would  be  well  if  this  were  the  case  in  every 
single  instance.  In  cold  weather  coffee  is  an 
agreeable  and  safe  stimulant.  It  was  noticed 
that  those  French  soldiers  who  had  saved  some 
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coffee  and  sugar  during  the  terrible  retreat 
from  Moscow,  stood  the  cold  much  better  tlnin 
those  who  had  none. 

Every  family  should  buy  their  own  beans 
and  roust  and  grind  them,  for  much  of  ground 
coffee  is  also  adulterated  with  roasted  corn  and 
peas.  These  adulterations  are  not  the  least 
unhealthy  ;  but  there  is  no  earthly  use  of  any- 
body paying  for  corn  instead  of  coffee,  and  if 
anybody  wishes  to  adulterate  their  own  coffee, 
why  they  can  do  it  to  suit  themselves. 

Coffee  affects  the  nerves  of  some  people  in 
a  most  singular  manner,  by  making  them  nerv- 
ous and  feverish.  No  person  so  affected  should 
use  it.  As  a  general  thing,  for  almost  every 
person,  we  believe  it  is  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
beverage.  In  England  all  the  coffee  is  adul- 
terated with  yellow  dock-root,  ground  up  along 
with  the  beans;  the  law  allows  of  this  adulter- 
ation, and  yet,  for  all  this,  the  coffee  there 
sells  for  about  double  the  price  it  does  in  the 
United  States. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  great  quantity  of 
coffee  now  consumed  by  us  every  year,  now 
that  the  consumption  has  increased  from  a 
little  over  four  millions  of  pounds  in  1790,  to 
over  one  hundred  and  forty-four  millions  of 
pounds  in  1850,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  seeming  necessity  of  growing  coffee  for 
ourselves. 

Our  Southern  States  can  surely  raise  good 
coffee;  they  beat  the  world  for  cotton  and 
rice,  both  of  which  were  introduced  from  for- 
eign countries  ;  and  coffee,  we  think,  can  be 
as  successfully  cultivated  as  these  have  been. 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  198.) 

On  Fifth-day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  William  Jackson  was  at  the  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  at  Peach  Pond,  but  so  few  of  the 
members  attended  it,  that  he  felt  in  no  mea- 
sure relieved  from  his  exercise  on  account  of 
the  meeting.  He  says  that  he  "  requested  a 
meeting  next  day,  and  that  the  absent  (mem- 
bers might  be  notified,  which  was  accord- 
ingly complied  with.  Sixth-day,  was  under 
no  small  concern  of  mind  on  account  of  the 
meeting  I  had  appointed,  and  in  a  sense  of 
the  low,  languid  stale  I  felt  amongst  them. 
My  mind  was  bowed  to  the  Root  of  life,  but  it 
fared  with  me  here,  as  at  times  heretofore, — 
while  I  was  making  ready,  another  slept  in 
before  me.  It  was  no  small  trial  and  exer- 
cise to  me,  for  it  seemed  to  disable  me  from 
proceeding  forward  agreeably  to  my  prospect. 
Not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  I  tarried  till 
First-day,  and  was  at  meeting  there  again. 
Divine  Goodness  was  near  to  assist  and 
strengthen,  so  that  I  had  thorough  service, 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  my  mind.  It  would 
have  been  more  so  if  more  of  the  members  had 
been  there.  Feeling  pretty  clear,  I  took  my 
leave  of  them  and  came  to  Daniel  Haviland's. 
On  Second-day  [12th],  had  an  [opportunity] 
with  the  members  belonging  to  that  small 
meeting,  which  afforded  relief  to  my  mind, 
though  the  life  and  travail  which  accompany 
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the  living  members,  I  thought  was  much  want- 
ing amongst  them.  They  have  been  of  later 
time  joined  to  our  religious  Society  by  con- 
vincernent ;  yet  many  of  them  appear  to  be 
settled  down  in  a  state  of  ease  and  content. 
[Having]  a  liking  for  Truth,  and  conforming 
thereto  by  an  outward  appearance,  without 
effectually  experiencing  the  pangs  of  the  new 
birth,  through  which  alone  we  can  be  initiated 
into  the  mystical  body,  and  be  living  members 
of  the  church  militant." 

"On  Third-day  morning,  [13th,]  I  rode 
some  miles  toward  a  meeting  which  I  did  not 
feel  quite  clear  of,  but  being  poorly  in  health, 
and  not  clear  in  mind  to  go  forward,  I  re- 
turned. On  Fourth-day  I  was  at  Oblong 
Monthly  Meeting.  It  held  by  adjournments 
nearly  two  days.  I  was  enabled  in  a  good 
degree  to  relieve  my  mind,  especially  in  the 
meeting  for  worship.  I  verily  thought  that 
the  fervent  repeated  labour  of  concerned 
Friends  sent  among  them  of  late  had  been  in- 
strumental of  good.  This  was  encouraging 
to  poor  bowed  down  travellers  who  go  mourn- 
ing on  their  way,  '  because  of  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  their  people,'  and  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  true  seed." 

On  Seventh-day,  the  17th,  William  Jack- 
son crossed  the  Noith  river  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  David  Sands.  The  prospect  of  service 
in  New  England  lay  heavily  upon  him,  and  he 
thought  that  the  credentials  he  had  received 
from  his  Friends  at  home,  hardly  covered  all 
the  concern  he  felt.  His  certificate  originally 
did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  beyond  the  limits 
of  New  York  government.  Whilst  at  David 
Sands's,  he  thus  wrote  about  this  matter :  "  I 
wrote  back  to  Friends  of  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing a  short  time  after  I  sat  out,  that  I  had 
been  rather  short  in  not  acquainting  them  of  a 
draft  I  had  further  eastward;  they  concurred 
therewith,  and  sent  me  a  minute  thereof.  But 
the  prospect  appearing  extensive  as  it  ripened 
in  my  mind,  I  laid  it  before  divers  solid  Friends, 
who  encouraged  me  to  follow  the  prospect, 
and  write  home  for  a  certificate.  This  appear- 
ed difficult,  without  despatching  a  messenger 
on  purpose,  which  the  Friends  were  desirous 
of  doing.  I  thought  1  was  fitted  for  my  own 
business,  feeling  a  strong  inclination  home- 
ward. I  was  [then]  plunged  into  such  a  state, 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  do  for  some  days.  1 
felt  as  if  I  was  drawn  asunder.  Consultations 
of  flesh  and  blood  prevailed.  Having  turned 
my  back  on  the  work,  the  Light  withdrew, — I 
was  entangled,  not  knowing  how  to  get  out. 
At  length  I  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  that 
He  would  give  me  a  resigned  heart  to  whatso- 
ever might  be  his  will,  and  [covenanted]  that 
as  he  favoured  with  strength,  I  would  follow 
Him,  being  conscious  that  I  had  not  been 
cheerfully  resigned,  but  had  been  serving  him 
grudgingly,  or  with  eye  service.  I  [then]  be- 
came measurably  quiet  and  still,  [and  attain- 
ed] to  a  good  degree  of  settlement  in  mind,  to 
give  up  to  the  discoveries  of  Truth.  Hearing 
of  a  Friend  who  was  going  to  Philadelphia,  1 
concluded  to  write  by  him.  [This  I]  accord- 
ingly did,  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  to  my 
lather,  brothers,  and  other  Friends,  whereby 
my  mind  became  remarkably  relieved,  and  set 
at  liberty  to  proceed  on  my  way," 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  he  sent  to 
his  Monthly  Meeting. 

"  Orange  county,  New  York  Government, 

23rd  of  Eleventh  month,  1781.  1 

"  To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  Garden, 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

"Dearly  Beloved  Friends, — 

"Notwithstanding  I  have,  through  the  or- 
dering of  Divine  Providence  been  long  sepa. 
rated  from  you,  yet  you  are  often  brought  into 
my  view,  in  much  nearness  and  tender  sym- 
pathy, with  desires  for  your  preservation,  and 
steady  abiding  on  that  ancient  Rock,  against 
which  only,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail.   1  have  often  to  remember  in  my  lonely  J 
walks,  the  comfortable  seasons  I  have  had;, 
with,  and  amongst  you.    I  still  desire  your' 
sympathy  and  prayers  for  my  preservation  in 
my  present  arduous  undertaking,  [whilst  I  am] 
endeavouring  to  follow  the  Lord  whithersoever 
he  may  be  pleased  to  lead.    My  exercises 
have  been  augmented,  by  my  service  being  i 
somewhat  singular,  or  different  from  manyj  \ 
more  experienced  brethren  and  sisters,  win. 
have  been  engaged  to  travel  on  Truth's  ac-1  | 
count.    I  seem  to  proceed  slowly  ; — finding  p 
my  way  at  first  not  so  clearly  open  to  the  I; 
view  of  my  mind,  and  nothing  but  patience  in  \ 
deeply  wading  along,  is  and  has  been  produo  I 
live  of  peace.  ; 

"  I  have  been  for  several  months  past  in  the  i 
verge  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  have  visitec  |  i 
most  of  the  meetings,  and  many  of  the  fami 
lies  in  different  parts,  wherein  I  feel  and  havr  ,  ; 
felt  that  sweet  peace  at  times,  which  has,  am  i 
doth  more  than  compensate  for  my  labour 
although  hard  at  times  to  the  creaturely  part 
and  deeply  exercising  to  my  mind. 

"  Having  now  neatly  accomplished  the  service  I 
before  me  in  these  parts,  what  I  have  further  ti 
lay  before  you  for  consideration  is, — the  draff 
or  opening  I  had  seen  and  felt  further  eastward 
which  I  heretofore  communicated  to  you,  ha 
lived  with  me,  although  desirous  of  being  ex 
cused  therefrom.    Of  later  time,  as  my  serl 
vice  drew  towards  a  conclusion  here,  the  pros 
pect  has  opened  more  clear,  and  extensive  in 
New  England.    Having  laid  it  before  diver 
Friends,  they  signified  their  unity  with  m; 
proceeding  according  to  the  openings  of  Truth 
but  were  of  the  mind,  the  additional  minute 
have  is  not  clear  and  explicit. 

"  Not  having  much  further  to  communicate 
I  conclude,  with  desire  that  faith,  hope,  am 
patience,  may  be  abundantly  multiplied  to  u 
under  our  various  trials  and  exercises.  A 
sufferings  increase,  and  days  of  adversity  over 
take,  that  a  tender  sympathy  and  fellow-feehn; 
for  each  other  may  be  experienced  to  gro\ 
and  increase  amongst  us,  one  toward  another 
So  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of  peac 
and  good-will  towards  man,  that  drew  ml 
from  my  native  home  to  labour  in  this  part  i 
our  heavenly  Father's  vineyard,  I  tenderl 
and  affectionately  salute  you,  bidding  you  fare, 
well.  I  subscribe  myself  your  friend  an 
brother  in  tribulation, 

William  Jackson."  , 
Accompanying  this  letter  was  the  followin 
lines  i 

"  I,  having  with  other  Friends,  who  are  n< 
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present,  had  the  matter  relative  to  our  beloved 
Friend  William  Jackson's  proceeding  on  a  visit 
to  Friends  in  New  England,  under  our  solid 
consideration,  1  am  free  to  signify  that  Friends 
unanimously  concurred  with  his  endeavouring 
to  discharge  himself  as  Truth  opens  the  way. 
Concluding  your  truly  affectionate  friend, 
David  Sands." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

PRIDE. 

"Pride,  self-adoring  pride,  was  primal  cause 
Of  all  sin  passed,  all  pain,  all  woe  to  come. 
Great  fountain — head  of  evil !  highest  source 
Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  Omnipotent, 
Whence  hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all  else  ill. 
Pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart 
Lay,  and  gave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 
That  grow  above." 

There  is  no  evil  of  the  human  heart  that  is 
more  ofien  and  more  fully  denounced  in  holy 
writ,  as  having  no  place  in  the  renewed,  re- 
generated soul  of  man,  than  pride.  Our  first 
parents  were  the  victims  of  its  destroying 
power ;  having  tasted  of  the  forbidden  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  they 
became  wise  in  their  own  eyes.  Though  it 
had  been  told  them  by  their  Creator,  and  the 
giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  which 
they  enjoyed,  that  in  the  day  they  ate  thereof 
they  should  surely  die,  yet  the  temptation  of 
the  evil  one  was  not  withstood.  The  pride 
and  vanity  of  their  hearts  were  touched  and 
aroused,  even  so  as  to  produce  rebellion 
against  their  God. 

And  how  many  thousands  since  the  days 
of  Adam,  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  that  "  Pride  goetk  before  destruc- 
tion, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall  ;  and 
he  that  exalleth  himself  shall  be  abased." 
Pride  was  the  sin  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in- 
somuch that  it  was  declared,  "  Afier  this  man- 
ner will  I  mar  the  pride  of  Judah,  and  the 
great  pride  of  Jerusalem.  This  evil  people, 
which  refuse  to  hear  my  words,  which  walk 
in  the  imagination  of  their  heart,  and  walk 
after  other  gods,  to  serve  them,  to  worship 
them,  shall  even  be  as  this  girdle,  which  is 
good  for  nothing:  for  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to 
the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to  cleave 
unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people  and  for  a 
name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for  a  glory  :  but 
they  would  not  hear." 

Is  it  not  pride  that  leads  us  to  seek  to  .take 
the  mote  out  of  a  brother's  eye,  while  the 
beam  is  in  our  own  1  when  through  the  influ- 
ence of  self-righteousness  the  language  of  our 
conduct  towards  others  becomes  something 
like  this,  "  1  am  more  holy  than  thou  1"  But 
how  instructive  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  ex- 
ample of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who  gave 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  whole  world,  which 
it  is  declared,  he  came  not  to  condemn  but 
to  save  ;  and  when  he  was  accused  by  the 
self-righteous  Jews  of  ealing  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  he  replied,  "  I  came  not  to  call 
the  righieous,  but  sinneis  to  repentance."  In 
his  humility  and  loving-kindness  he  became 


willing  to  suffer  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust  ; 
and  as  he  laid  down  his  precious  life  for  us, 
so,  we  are  told,  we  should  lay  down  our  lives 
for  the  brethren  ;  for  if  we  suffer  not  with  him, 
neither  shall  we  be  permitted  to  reign  with 
him.  Self  in  Him  was  made  of  no  reputation, 
and  Be  became  obedient  unto  death. 

Ah,  the  pride  of  the  human  heart !  how  doth 
it  close  even  the  very  windows  and  door  of 
heaven,  causing  the  refusal  of  the  blessed  in- 
vitation to  bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house ;  setting  the  servant  above  his  Master, 
and  the  disciple  above  his  Lord,  and  causing 
a  disregard  for  the  apostolic  injunction,  to 
"  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed 
with  humility  ;  for  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  Be  ye  all  of 
one  mind  having  compassion  one  of  another, 
love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous  ;  not 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  lor  railing  : 
but  contrariwise  blessing;  knowing  that  ye 
are  thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a 
blessing;  for  he  that  will  love  life  and  see 
good  days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from 
evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile  ; 
for  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righte- 
ous, and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  prayers: 
but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that 
do  evil." 

How  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  were 
the  virtues  of  humility  and  meekness  !  Noah, 
when  commanded  to  build  the  ark,  immediate- 
ly obeyed.  When  Moses  was  chosen  to  bring 
forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  he 
meekly  replied,  "  Who  am  1,  that  I  should  do 
this,"  and  was  obedient  to  the  call ;  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son. When  Solomon  was  anointed  king  over 
Israel,  he  said  unto  the  Lord,  who  had  made 
him  king,  "  I  am  but  a  little  child  ;  I  know  not 
how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  Give  therefore  thy 
servant  an  understanding  heart,  to  judge  thy 
people."  And  the  promise  contained  in  the  an- 
swer to  his  request  was  remarkably  manifest- 
ed by  the  display  of  wisdom  in  the  case  of  the 
two  mothers :  giving  the  living  child  to  the 
merciful  claimant,  who,  rather  than  it  should 
be  divided  and  destroyed,  surrendered  it  to  its 
false  mother. 

What  a  lesson  of  instruction  is  contained  in 
this  account,  to  those  who,  rather  than  allow 
to  others  the  treasure  of  their  heart,  to  which 
they  have  a  just  claim,  would  be  willing  to  see 
it  sacrificed  to  gratify  their  own  envious  and 
covetous  wills — would  be  willing  to  behold  the 
destruction  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of  So- 
ciety, for  the  sake  of  the  name  to  which  both 
the  true  and  false  mother  of  the  church  lay 
claim.  And  how  worthy  of  imitation  is  the 
example  of  the  true  mother !  who,  rather  than 
give  up  her  child  to  the  sword,  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  unjust  and  unmerciful  claimant, 
what  she  knew,  belonged  only  to  herself. 
Herein  was  a  display  of  the  fruits  of  humility 
and  love — choosing  rather  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  wrong,  rather  to  surrender  the 
child  undivided  and  unharmed,  than  to  see  it 
sacrificed  to  the  cruel  will  of  a  false  and  wicked 
heart. 

The  dear  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men 


was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  praying  for  his 
enemies,  and  kindly  entreating  those  who  ac- 
cused and  persecuted  him,  seeking  not  their's, 
but  them,  that  he  might  cleanse  them  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.  He  came  unto 
his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not ;  and 
yet  for  these  very  souls  he  gave  his  precious 
life,  setting  us  an  example  of  forbearance  and 
love.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth  ;  and  though  he 
was  the  Lord  from  heaven,  "  he  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him 
the  seed  of  Abraham."  Though  he  was 
tempted  by  the  same  subtle  enemy  which 
caused  Adam  to  fall  from  the  high  estate  in 
which  he  was  created,  being  told  that  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them 
should  be  given  him,  if  he  would  fall  down  and 
worship  the  tempter;  yet,  "  Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  get  thee  hence  Satan,  for  it  is  written, 
thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve." 

Now  this  blessed  and  lowly  Jesus,  of  whom 
we  profess  to  be  the  friends  and  followers, 
hath  declared,  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  whosoever 
shall  humble  himself  as  a  little  child,  the  same 
is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And 
saith  the  prophet,  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  V 

"Man,  though  a  worm,  would  yet  be  great; 
Though  feeble  would  seem  strong  ; 
Assume  an  independent  state 
By  sacrilege  and  wrong. 

Strange  the  reverse,  which  once  abas'd, 

The  haughty  creature  proves! 
He  feels  his  soul  a  barren  waste, 

Nor  dares  affirm  he  loves. 

Oh,  welcome,  in  his  heart,  he  says, 

Humility  and  shame  ! 
Farewell  the  wish  for  human  praise, 

The  music  of  a  name  ! 

But  will  not  scandal  mar  the  good 

That  I  might  else  perform  ? 
And  can  God  work  it  if  he  would 

By  so  despised  a  worm  ? 

Ah  !  vainly  anxious  ! — leave  the  Lord 

To  rule  tlicc,  and  dispose  ; 
Sweet  is  the  mandate  of  his  word, 

And  gracious  all  he  docs. 

He  draws  from  human  littleness 

His  grandeur  and  renown. 
And  generous  hearts  with  joy  confess 

The  triumph  ull  his  own. 

Down  then  with  self-exalting  thoughts, 

Thy  faith  and  hope  employ 
To  welcome  all  that  he  allots, 

And  sutler  shame  with  joy. 

No  longer,  then,  thou  wilt  encroach 

On  his  eternal  right; 
And  he  shall  smile  at  thy  approach 

And  make  thee  his  delight." 


The  National  Observatory  at  Washington 
furnished  the  Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Polar 
Sea,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  a 
number  of  chronometers  of  American  tnanu- 
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facture.  Upon  the  return  of  the  exploring 
vessels  the  chronometers  were  returned,  and 
submitted  to  a  chronometer  maker  in  New 
York  for  comparison  with  his  regulator,  who 
had  set  them  on  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  result  of 
the  examination  of  four  of  these  instruments, 
as  reported  by  the  examiner  to  the  National 
Observatory,  is  truly  wonderful.  During  the 
perilous  voyages  of  the  Advance  and  Rescue, 
these  instruments  have  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  tests  to  which  it  is  possible  to  subject 
instruments  of  such  delicate  construction  ;  yet 
so  exquisitely  were  they  provided  with  adjust- 
ments and  compensations  for  the  very  great 
extremes  of  temperature  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  that  one  of  them,  No.  114, 
Loseby,  after  having  suffered  all  sorts  of  ex- 
posure to  which  such  instruments  are  liable 
in  a  polar  winter,  is  returned  with  a  change  in 
its  daily  rate,  during  a  year  and  a  half — 17 
months — of  only  the  three  hundredth  part  of 
one  second  in  time. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Happy  Effect  of  Good  Example. 

The  interest  which  men  and  women  of  repu- 
tation and  influence  take  in  their  own  religious 
Society,  has  often  a  very  decided  effect  upon 
the  younger  members,  in  attaching  them  to  it. 
Pleasure,  fashion,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  draw  the  inexperienced  mind  from  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  place  before  it  a  pic- 
ture  of  happiness  and  lame  suited  to  the  natu- 
ral appetite.  Satan  paints  this  picture  in  col- 
ours to  heighten  the  attraction,  and  to  persuade 
those  who  gaze  upon  it,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
choice  and  pursuit  of  its  promises,  that  honour 
and  earthly  enjoyment  can  be  obtained.  At 
the  same  time  he  strives  to  cast  a  dark  and 
gloomy  aspect  over  religion,  and  the  strict 
walk  which  it  requires.  He  insinuates  that 
the  pursuits  of  science,  the  practice  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  all  that  is  esteemed 
noble  by  the  world,  are  to  be  found  among 
those  who  give  little  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel.  When  professors  show 
that  their  religion  has  done  little  more  for 
them,  than  induce  a  compliance  with  some 
forms  or  duties  which  may  be  practiced  by 
worldly  men,  while  they  still  remain  enemies 
to  the  cross,  this  also  contributes  to  make  the 
young  mind  imagine  that  religion  is  ideal,  and 
imposes  mortifications  from  which  little  or  no 
benefit  arises.  With  all  these  insinuations 
operating  upon  them,  the  youth  who  are  ap- 
proaching manhood  have  multiplied  obstacles 
to  contend  with,  when  the  convictions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  raising  doubt  in  their  minds  of 
the  propriety  of  their  actions,  and  opening  to 
their  view  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  holiness, 
and  the  fearful  punishment  that  awaits  the  im- 
penitent sinner  in  the  world  to  come.  At  such 
a  period  as  this,  when  there  is  a  great  struggle 
between  inclination  to  earthly  pleasures,  and 
the  attractive  influences  which  the  powerful 
pleadings  of  the  blessed  Saviour  have  upon  the 
heart  of  a  young  person,  of  how  great  benefit 
may  be  to  him,  the  solid  worth  and  example 
of  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  fear  ol 
Almighty  God,  and   are  showing  forth  the 


fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  daily  walk 
among  men. 

We  believe  that  at  this  critical  period,  it  has 
been  to  many  divinely  visited  ones,  a  singular 
blessing  and  strength  to  be  embodied  in  a  reli- 
gious Society  where  they  have  such  examples 
of  Christian  magnanimity  to  recur  to.  Some 
of  these  may  be  persons  of  strong  intellectual 
powers,  improved  by  cultivation  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  useful  knowledge, — others  of  talents 
less  eminent,  or  enlarged  by  school  education  ; 
yet  whose  whole  character  had  been  changed 
and  dignified  by  their  obedience  to  the  Grace 
of  God — men  who  with  all  their  strong  natu- 
ral parts  or  their  acquirements,  were  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  esteemed  it  as  their  highest  honour, 
and  their  most  precious  treasure,  to  know  him 
and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  in  their 
souls.  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and 
Isaac  Penington,  were  of  this  description  among 
the  early  Friends ;  and  of  latter  time  we  have 
had  in  this  land,  Samuel  Emlen,  George  Dill- 
wyn,  Jonathan  Evans,  Richard  Jordan,  Oliver 
Paxson,  Joseph  Whitall,  and  many  others, 
who  were  lights  in  the  Society,  and  from 
whom  the  young  people  could  derive  strength 
and  encouragement  to  confess  their  Saviour 
before  men,  in  the  face  of  Satan's  agents, 
who  strive  to  turn  religion  into  ridicule,  and 
entice  them  from  the  pathway  of  holiness. 

If  we  had  access  to  the  early  history  of 
those  talented,  devoted  men,  we  should  proba- 
bly see  that  there  was  as  little  likelihood  at 
certain  periods  of  their  lives,  that  they  would 
have  ever  become  such  dignified  characters  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  as  that  there  should  be 
raised  up  among  the  young  members  now,  a 
band  of  steadfast  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
like  as  they  were.  But  when  they  yielded  to 
the  Lord's  requirings,  they  made  no  half-way 
work  in  denying  self,  and  bearing  the  daily 
cross.  They  gave  up  all  for  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  In  their  sacrifices  for  the  Truth's  sake, 
they  relinquished  the  love  of  applause,  and  the 
flattery  of  their  fellow  professors,  and  dying 
daily  as  the  apostle,  nevertheless  they  lived, 
yet  not  they  but  Christ  lived  in  them  ;  and  the 
life  they  lived  in  the  flesh  was  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  natu- 
ral talents  of  men  at  this  day,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  He  who  made  those  men  what  they 
were  by  his  Grace,  is  unchangeably  the  same. 
His  compassionate  regard  for  his  creature 
man  is  undiminished,  and  he  has  an  exhaust- 
less  store  of  gifts  in  his  treasury,  which,  when 
he  sees  proper,  he  will  dispense  to  the  obedi- 
ent souls,  who  part  with  all  that  he  calls  for. 
The  duly  of  the  church  then  is  to  keep  the 
faith  in  his  power  and  goodness,  praying  in 
the  Spirit  that  He  will  continue  to  prepare  such 
standard  bearers,  and  faithful  labourers  for  his 
harvest  field.  If  the  active  members  of  the 
Society  were  detached  from  the  love  of  mo- 
ney, the  influence  of  popular  opinion,  and 
lived  in  constant  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Truth,  as  the  object  of  their  supreme  love  and 
desire,  we  believe  it  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  rising  generation,  many  of  whom 
beholding  that  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the 
spread  of  his  kingdom,  were  their  all-absorb- 
ing delight,  would   be  drawn  and  united  to 


them  in  upholding  the  same  blessed  cause. 
The  langnage  in  each  heart  would  be,  "  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
in  his  paths;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa- 
lem." "  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let 
us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord."  "  Beloved, 
let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God  ; 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God."  "  Little  children  keep  your- 
selves from  idols." 

As  this  became  our  individual  experience, 
we  should  realize  more  fully  the  fulfilment 
of  the  evangelic  description,  which  the  pro- 
phet gives  of  the  redeemed  and  sanctified 
church  of  Christ,  when  he  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  see  a  fierce  people,  a  people  of  a  deeper 
speech  than  thou  canst  perceive  ;  of  a  stam- 
mering tongue  that  thou  canst  not  understand. 
Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities  ; 
thine  eye  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habita- 
tion, a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down  ;  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever 
be  removed,  neither  shall  any  of  the  cords 
thereof  be  broken.  But  there  the  glorious 
Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers 
and  streams  ;  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with 
oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby. 
For  the  Lord  is  our  judge;  the  Lord  is  our 
law-giver;  the  Lord  is  our  king;  he  will  save 
us." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  INCIDENTS. 

There  appears  to  be  an  unremitting  activity 
in  different  States  to  banish  the  native  colour- 
ed population  from  our  shores,  as  if  one  man 
did  not  acquire  by  birth  the  same  right  to  a 
peaceable  dwelling  in  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
as  another.  Our  confidence  is  placed  in  the 
overruling  power  of  Him  who  can  defeat  the 
unchristian  designs  of  blind  or  wicked  men,  in 
their  plots  against  the  despised  and  oppressed 
of  his  heritage.    A  late  paper  says: 

"  At  the  last  advices  from  New  Orleans,  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana  had  passed  a  bill  to 
a  third  reading,  providing  that  hereafter  no 
slave,  or  slaves,  shall  be  emancipated  by  his  or 
her  owner,  or  owners,  except  on  the  express 
condition  that  said  owner,  or  owners,  so  eman- 
cipating any  slave,  or  slaves,  shall  give  bond 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
and  every  slave  thus  emancipated,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  obligation 
to  transport,  or  send  said  slave,  or  slaves,  out 
of  the  Stale,  within  six  months  after  the  ne- 
cessary papers  shall  be  furnished.  A  failure 
to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  mentioned  re- 
quirements works  a  forfeiture  of  freedom." 

This  is  like  the  character  of  the  Pharisees 
given  by  the  Saviour,  "Ye  neither  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  yourselves,  nor  suffer  (hem 
that  are  entering  to  go  in."  They  will  not 
liberate  their  own  slaves,  nor  permit  if  they 
can  prevent  it,  the  man  who  feels  conscien- 
tiously impelled  thereto,  to  restore  to'the  slaves 
in  his  possession  their  natural  right. 

Showing  the  determination  of  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  to  exclude  the  free  blacks 
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from  llieir  State,  we  have  the  following  from 
another  source  : 

"The  Negro  Exclusion  Bill  passed  the 
Senate  of  Indiana  on  the  226  ult.  The  bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  does  not  prevent  the  negro 
from  coming  into  the  State,  but  levels  all  its 
penalties  against  the  white  man  who  employs 
or  feeds  a  negro  whom  he  does  not  know  to 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  ;  and  requires  the 
negro  already  here  lo  register  his  name,  and 
carry  around  with  him  a  certificate  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  live  in  the  Slate.  Shortly  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  Dunn,  from  Lawrence,  introduced 
a  resolution,  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations  to  report  a  bill  providing  for 
the  colonization  of  the  negroes  now  in,  or 
who  may  hereafter  acquire  a  residence  in  this 
State  by  birth.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  11." — Richmond  (lad.) 
Palladium. 

We  have  as  yet  seen  no  account  that  the 
bill  has  been  passed  into  a  law,  and  trust  that 
such  sport  with  the  peace  and  rights  of  the 
coloured  man  will  be  discountenanced  by  an 
enlightened  Christian  population,  until  the 
subject  is  put  lo  rest. 

A  singular  error  of  the  Southern  press  re- 
specting Alberti,  appears  by  the  following, 
taken  from  the  Daily  News: 

"The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  par- 
doned Alberti,  who  had  been  convicted  for 
kidnapping.  This  was  the  case  of  a  young 
man  from  Maryland,  who  went  into  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  object  of  reclaiming  a  fugitive 
slave.  He  recovered  the  slave,  but  on  return- 
ing to  Pennsylvania,  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced lo  ten  years'  imprisonment,  on  a  charge 
of  kidnapping. 

"  We  take  the  above  from  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  give  it  a  place  to  show  our 
Northern  readers  how  well  booked  up,  in  the 
facts  of  the  Alberti  case,  are  the  Southern 
press,  and,  per  consequence,  the  Southern 
people.  While  there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
editor  of  the  paper  in  question,  in  making  a 
statement  so  wide  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  press 
nearer  home,  who  have  perverted  the  facts,  in 
order  to  give  a  colour  of  propriety  to  the  par- 
don of  the  Governor.  The  Germantown 
Telegraph,  thus  honestly  alludes  to  the  par- 
doning of  Alberti : 

tt  i  \\[e  regret  io  state  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  Gov.  Bigler,  was  the  pardon  of  George 
Alberti,  the  notorious  negro-stealer  and  slave- 
catcher,  who  about  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
ago,  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Sessions 
of  this  county  for  kidnapping,  and  sentenced 
by  Judge  Parsons  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. Alberti,  for  many  years  was  known 
to  be  engaged  in  this  nefarious  business,  and 
had  several  times  barely  slipped  through  the 
meshes  of  the  law  ;  hence,  when  he  was  at 
last  convicted,  on  good  and  sufficient  evidence, 
of  the  crime,  the  Judge  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered his  old  offences,  and  in  passing  sentence 
upon  him,  perhaps  gave  him  a  few  years  more 
than  he  would  have  done  had  it  been  a  first 
offence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  George  richly  de- 
served at  least  five  years  of  imprisonment, 


and  had  the  Governor  awaited  until  that  pe-j 
riod  had  arrived,  we  should  not  have  had  a 
word  of  complaint  to  offer;  but  to  set  him  at 
large,  under  present  circumstances — that  is, 
as  a  propitiation  to  the  slaveholders  of  Mary- 
land— we  are  bound  to  condemn  it  in  the 
strongest  terms. 

"  '  If  Governor  Bigler  intends  this  as  an 
earnest  of  what  is  to  follow,  then  there  is  no 
need,  that  we  can  see,  of  a  longer  continuance 
of  our  criminal  courts.  We  pray,  however, 
that  he  will  reflect  well  upon  this  subject,  and 
let  the  law  have  its  course,  except  in  cases 
where  great  and  manifest  injustice  would  be 
inflicted  upon  an  innocent  man.'  " 

"  The  Snow  Storm  at  New  Orleans. — The 
recent  snow  storm  at  New  Orleans — a  novel 
feature  in  her  sunny  life — seems  lo  have  ex- 
cited the  most  curious  sensations.  The  news- 
papers are  filled  with  flowing  verse,  and  com- 
ments, both  merry  and  solemn,  upon  the  '  first 
snow.'  Among  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the 
Picayune  records  as  a  fixed  fact,  the  rush 
made  by  a  small  Creole  negro  into  his  mas- 
ter's room,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
followed  by  the  exclamation  :  Oh,  Monsieur/ 
regardez  done!  la  cour  est  pleine  de  sucre 
blanc !  '  Oh,  sir,  look  !  the  yard  is  full  of 
white  sugar/'  " 

"Woman  Flogging  in  Virginia. — A  fiee 
coloured  woman  was  committed  to  jail  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  condemned  to  receive 
thirty-nine  lashes,  onthe5th  inst.  The  crime 
alleged  was  that  of  being  found  without  papers, 
and  while  under  recognizance  to  appear  and 
answer  a  charge  of  assaulting  Elizabeth  King, 
she  undertook  to  make  her  escape  from  the 
city,  attired  as  a  man." 

They  are  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
lash  upon  the  coloured  men  and  women  in  the 
South,  that  sensibility  seems  to  be  very  much 
gone  in  relation  to  its  barbarity. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Trice  Current  Honesty. 

Doubtless  there  were  others  beside  myself, 
made  glad,  on  reading  the  editorial  of  last 
week,  respecting  Employers  and  Employees. 
I  have  long  been  grieved  with  the  manner  in 
which  business  is  now  transacted  by  many  in 
our  "  City  of  Perm  ;"  not  only  among  people 
at  large,  but  also  by  some  of  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society.  The  manoeuvring,  the 
double  dealing,  ihe  hypocrisy,  and  deceit, 
which  are  practiced  ;  the  scheming  and  cun- 
ning into  which  lads  hitherto  innocent,  become 
initiated  when  placed  in  some  of  those  mer- 
cantile houses,  is  to  me  appalling.  And  as  I 
was  dwelling  under  the  feeling  of  distress, 
which  the  reflection  on  these  things  produced 
in  my  mind  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  sacred  volume  and  examine 
carefully  the  various  passages  therein  contain- 
ed, under  the  heads  of  "  deceit,"  dissimulation, 
hypocrisy,  and  flattery  ;  and  to  mark  the  Di- 
vine displeasure  manifested  toward  such  dis- 
positions; the  query  being  often  repeated, 
"Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things?"  Surely, 
He  will.  And  though  his  judgments  may  be 
slow  in  coming,  their  weight  may  be  increas- 


ed by  the  delay.  Is  He  not  even  now  visiting 
for  these  things,  by  withdrawing  his  life-giv- 
ing presence,  and  gradually  veiling  his  benign 
countenance,  and  leaving  such  lo  gather  and 
grasp  worldly  treasure  to  the  extent  of  iheir 
wishes,  but  at  the  same  time  sending  "  lean- 
ness into  their  souls." 

I  am  comforted  in  believing  there  are  yet 
lads,  who,  like  "  John,"  have  honesty  in  their 
blood  :  whose  careful,  godly  parents  feel  much 
more  anxious  and  earnest  that  their  children, 
as  well  as  themselves,  should  be  preserved 
from  "  the  false  balance,"  and  the  "  bag  of  de- 
ceitful weights,"  and  the  "  hope  of  ihe  hypo- 
crite which  shall  perish,"  than  that  they  should 
become  rich  in  this  world  by  improper  means. 
May  the  number  of  these  be  increased!  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  instances,  wherein 
tender-spirited,  unsophisticated  youths  have 
been  greatly  perplexed  and  distressed,  when 
they  first  commenced  their  training  in  some 
of  those  houses  ;  and  could  not  reconcile  to 
their  feelings  and  consciences  many  things 
which  they  beheld  in  the  deportment  of  their 
employers  ;  and  yet  by  slow  degrees  these 
very  lads  have  become  as  adroit  as  their  teach- 
ers ;  and  their  scruples  all  become  silenced  by 
hearing  repeated  again  and  again,  language 
like  this,  "  We  know  it  is  not  quite  right ;  it  is 
a  little  too  much  like  deception  ;  but  such  is 
the  state  of  the  commercial  world  in  general, 
that  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  all  our  neighbours 
do  so,  and  if  we  do  not,  we  cannot  make 
'good  bargains';  we  know  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
but,  we  will  drive  on  a  little  while  till  we  get 
money  enough,  and  then  we  will  pay  more 
heed  to  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
now  often  checks  us  for  some  things  we  aro 
winking  at,  or  engaging  in;  and  we  hope  all 
will  yet  become  right."  "  If  everybody  traded 
on  good  principles,  we  would  rather  do  it  too. 
But  if  one  man  undertakes  it  alone,  he  will  go 
lo  the  wall,"  &c,  &c.  This  may  quiet,  for 
a  time,  but  it  is  fearful  as  respects  eternity  ! 
"  Full  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on 
earth,  is  registered  in  heaven." 

"Nor  custom,  nor  example,  nor  vast  numbers 
Of  such  as  do  offend,  make  less  the  sin. 
For  eacli  particular  crime,  a  strict  account 
Will  be  exacted." 

I  was  grieved  some  lime  ago,  on  being  in- 
formed of  a  sober,  religious  man,  a  storekeeper 
in  the  country,  having  come  to  our  city  to 
purchase  goods,  and  going  to  a  mercantile 
house  where  he  had  seveial  times  dealt,  was 
examining  a  case  of  dry  goods,  which  one  of 
the  owners  seemed  anxious  to  sell  him  ;  and 
whilst  he,  like  "  honest  John,"  was  " digging  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box,"  to  see  that  all  was 
right,  a  second  person  came  to  the  same  lot  of 
goods,  and  asked  the  price,  which  the  owner 
stated  to  be  so  much  per  yard  ;  and  then  in  a 
low  tone,  remarked  to  the  stranger,  that  he 
would  sell  them  to  him  at  two  cents  per  yard 
less  than  he  was  offering  them  to  the  other. 
The  customer  upon  looking  at  the  second  in- 
quirer of  the  prices,  recognized  him  to  be  one 
of  the  regular  clerks  in  the  store,  who  did  not 
:  want  a  yard  of  the  goods  ;  and  that  it  was  all 
a  piece  of  trickery  and  deception,  to  induce 


THE  FRIEND 


ed,  that  theatrical  exhibitions  are  no  longer  Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 


considered  respectable  among  what  are  called 
genteel  people,  and  "  Philadelphia  as  it  is," 
would  have  been  much  improved  had  it  omitted 
all  allusion  to  such  nuisances. 


held  on  Fourth-clay,  the  17th  of  Third  month, 
1852,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 
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him  to  purchase.  He  spoke  of  it  as  having 
given  him  much  distress  to  see  such  transac- 
tions where  he  had  not  expected  it.  And 
remarked,  lie  could  go  no  more  to  that  house 
to  do  business.  Was  this  a  solitary  instance? 
The  wise  kin<i  said,  "  A  good  name  is  better 
than  precious  ointment." 

"  Do  not  neglect  the  candour  of  thy  name  ; 
Thou  shouldst  not  stain  thy  clotlies,  much  less  thy 
fame  : 

Fine  houses  men  will  build,  repair  and  trim, 

And  keep  them  neat  without,  and  fair  within  ! 

But  little  they  regard,  if  by  mean  ways, 

They  blot  their  names,  and  slabber  o'er  their  days  : 

Sucli  men  in  life  are  odious,  and  shall  be 

In  death  a  scandal  to  posterity. 

IHl  tread  a  righteous  path  ;  a  good  report 

Makes  men  live  long,  although  their  life  be  short." 

Watkins. 

William  Penn  says,  "  Equivocation  is  half 
wav  to  lying;  and  lying  is  the  whole  way  to 
hell." 

"  Lying  is  a  certain  mark  of  cowardice; 

And  when  the  tongue  forgets  its  honesty, 

The  heart  and  hand  may  drop  their  functions  too, 

And  nothing  worthy  be  resolved  or  done." 

A  MOTHEE. 

Philada.,  Third  mo.  8th,  1852. 


A  Dying  Child. — A  child,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  ways  of  religion,  by  a  parent 
who  was  kind,  but  judiciously  firm,  as  she 
sunk  to  test  in  peaceful  reliance  on  her  Sa- 
viour's love,  affectionately  thanked  her  beloved 
mother  for  all  her  tender  care  and  kindness  ; 
but  added,  "  I  thank  you  most  of  all  for  hav- 
ing subdued  my  self-will." 


TIE  FRIEND. 
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Philadelphia  as  it  is  in  1852  ;  being  a  correct 
guide  Id  all  the  public  buildings;  literary, 
scientific  ami  benevolent  institutions,  and 
places  of  amusement ;  remarkable  objects; 
manufactories;  commercial  ware-houses; 
and  wholesale  and  retail  stores  in  Philadel- 
phia and  its  vicinity.  With  illustrations 
and  a  map  of  the  city  and  environs.  By 
R.  A.  Smith.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston. 

We  think  this  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  this  city,  combining 
as  it  does,  descriptions  and  well  executed  illus- 
trations of  most  of  the  public  buildings  and 
places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its  environs, 
with  advertisements  of  a  large  portion  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  the  various 
articles  of  merchandize  with  which  Philadel- 
phia abounds.  A  great  amount  of  information 
is  condensed  into  a  comparatively  small  space, 
rendering  the  work  valuable  as  a  guide  to 
strangers  and  others. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  author  had 
avoided  soiling  his  book,  with  descriplions  of 
the  theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement, 
all  of  which  are  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  nothing  better  than  schools  of  vice. 
Public  taste,  if  not  morals,  has  so  far  improv- 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  having  encouraged  the 
Committee  for  the  gradual  Civilization  of  the 
Indians,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  for  open- 
ing a  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassah,  for  a 
small  number  of  Indian  children  of  both  sexes, 
in  which  their  religious  and  moral  training 
may  be  efficiently  promoted;  combining  with 
literary  instruction,  such  branches  of  garden- 
ing, agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  sewing, 
knitting,  housewifery,  &c. ;  as  are  adapted  to 
their  wants  and  capacities  ;  and  the  Friends 
now  in  charge  of  the  Farm  at  Tunessassah 
having  resigned  their  situations,  the  Committee 
are  desirous  to  engage  a  suitably  qualified 
Friend  and  his  wife,  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ants, to  take  charge  of  the  said  School  and 
Farm.  Any  Friends  who  may  feel  their  minds 
religiously  drawn  to  engage  in  this  benevolent 
work,  are  desired  to  make  early  applicaiion  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  county, 
Pa.;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  coun- 
ty, Pa.;  Thomas  Wistar,  Stanley,  near  the 
Foxchase  P.  O.,  Philadelphia  county,  Pa. ; 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  180  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Michener,  agent,  for  P.  W.  Leake, 
S10,  to  52,  vol.  24  ;  from  B.  Ball,  I.,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from 
Abm.  Maey,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  D.  I,.  Heaton,  $2,  vol. 
25  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  O.,  for  B.  Winder,  D. 
Stratton,  H.  W.  Harris,  M.  Cadwallader,  SI.  Street, 
$2  each,  vol.  25,  for  D.  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  24,  for  S. 
Alleson,  S2,  vol.  26,  for  Dl.  Roll,  S3  30,  to  52,  vol.  25, 
for  J.  Coppuk,  S2,  to  26,  vol.  25  ;  from  Isaac  Price, 
Pa.,  SI,  to  52,  vol.  25  ;  from  John  Hunt,  P.  M.,  agent, 
for  Jonathan  Hunt,  S6,  for  VV.  S.  Belts,  SI,  to  26, 
vol.  25  ;  from  H.  Moffitt,  Ir.d.,  S5.12,  to  30,  vol.  24  ; 
from  Margaret  Miller,  S2,  vol.  24. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixih-day,  the  19th  inst.,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Third  month  13th,  1852. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  Steward  and  Matron  of  this  Institution 
having  resigned,  the  Managers  are  desirous 
of  procuring  suitable  Friends  to  fill  those 
stations. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Evans, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Charles  Ellis, 
William  Bettle, 
John  M.  Whitall. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  16th,  1852. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 


Bellmonle  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

Martha  S.  Newbold  continues  her  Board- 
ing-school for  Girls,  near  the  Bristol  turnpike, 
4  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  near  Frank- 
ford. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Terms: — Thirty-five  dollars  per  quarter, 
including  washing.    Payable  in  advance. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  School,  or 
in  Philadelphia,  to  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  No. 
145  Franklin  street,  or  to  James  S.  and 
Thomas  H.  Newbold,  No.  49  Chestnut  street. 

Bellmonte,  Third  month,  1852. 


TO  LET. 

A  convenient  dwelling-house  in  a  cen- 
tral situation  to  let.  The  d welling-house 
attached  to  Friends'  Select  School  estate,  situ- 
ate on  St.  James  street  above  Market,  and  a 
little  west  from  Delaware  Sixth  street,  will  be 
let  on  moderate  terms  to  a  suitable  small 
family.  Members  of  our  own  Society  would 
be  preferred. 

For  conditions,  apply  to  B.  Albertson,  No. 
45  North  Sixth  street;  or  to  L.Nicholson, 
No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1852. 


WANTED 

A  young  man,  or  lad  of  steady  habits,  who 
writes  a  good  hand,  to  assist  in  the  office  of 
"The  Friend." 


Died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  23rd  of  the  First  ' 

month,  1852,  Edith,  wife  of  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  an  | 

esteemed  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  | 
in  the  37th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  , 

John  Griscom,  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  in  Norristown,  on  the  1st  instant,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  D.  H.  Mulvany,  Eleanor  j 
Leedom,  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Leedom,  in  i 
the  73rd  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  and  Plymouth  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day, 

the  6th  instant,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  Mary,  I 
wife  of  Samuel  F.  Troth,  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  J 
District. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents,  Samuel  and 

Mary  Smith,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  Seventh-day,  the  6th  inst.,  of  marasmus,  Thomas 
W.  Smith,  aged  22  years  and  17  days,  grandson  of 
Thomas  Willis,  of  Jericho,  L.  I. — During  his  illness 
and  previous  to  his  being  laid  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
this  exemplary  young  man  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  was  seeking  a  mansion  amongst  the  just,  and 
his  friends  believe  he  was  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
enter  into  its  enjoyment. 
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Fur  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  FLANNEE. 

Il  is  matter  of  regret  that  any  one  should 
idulge  the  disposition  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
le  character  of  others,  particularly  of  the 
aid  who  cannot  answer  for  themselves,  and 
ho  had  led  a  life  of  exemplary  propriety,  and 
ivotedness  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Insinu- 
:ions  and  reflections  prejudicial  to  the  stand- 
ig  of  that  excellent  Christian  and  minister  of 
le  Gospel,  William  Planner,  which  have 
sen  unwarrantably  put  forth  within  a  few 
innths  past,  have  induced  us  to  examine  some 
jcords  relative  to  him,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
?aders  of  "  The  Friend"  with  the  teslitnonies 
Phis  cotemporaries,  to  his  consistent  life  and 
saceful  death. 

He  was  born  the  6th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
766,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  of  pa- 
ints not  members  in  our  religious  Society, 
nd  losing  his  father  at  an  early  age,  the  dif- 
culties  and  privations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
:cted  in  his  bringing  up  were  great,  and  must 
ave  been  of  serious  disadvantage  to  him.  At 
)  early  an  age  as  between  seven  and  eight 
ears,  it  appears  he  was  removed  from  maier- 
al  care,  and  placed  out  with  a  shoemaker, 
nd  during  his  apprenticeship  he  encountered 
lany  hardships,  with  but  little  opportunity  of 
btaining  any  school  instruction  ;  yet  with  dili- 
ent  application  when  not  employed  in  his  busi- 
ess,  he  acquired  sufficient  learning  to  qualify 
im  for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  He 
ppears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  visitations 
f  Divine  Grace  at  an  early  period,  which 
ave  him  a  view  of  the  corruptions  of  his  own 
eart.and  brought  him  under  deep  exercise  of 
pirit,  and  enabled  him  to  cry  for  deliverance 
)  Him,  who  alone  is  able  to  save  all  that  come 
nto  God  by  him.  In  this  seeking  frame  of 
)ind,  he  went  to  the  meetings  of  different  re] i- 
ious  denominations,  and  about  the  nineteenth 
ear  of  his  age,  united  himself  to  the  Metho- 
ist  society.  He  was  in  search  of  the  life  and 
ubstance  of  religion,  and  not  finding  that 
'hich  nourishes  the  soul  up  unto  eternal  life, 
e  became  dissatisfied  with  his  present  con- 
ection. 

In  reference  to  the  fervent  travail  he  was 
Uroduced  into,  that  he  might  come  to  a  pro- 
er  decision  respecting  the  religious  society  he 
hould  join,  he  says,  "  Things  were  opened  to 
ay  understanding,  and  I  was  mercifully  hum- 
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bled,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  be  rightly 
directed  in  so  important  a  matter,  on  which 
rested  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul.  I 
was  unwilling  to  be  deceived  in  any  wise,  and 
prayed  much  for  heavenly  counsel,  and  did 
believe  I  was  favoured  with  it.  I  saw  that  1 
had  to  leave  the  people  I  had  been  professing 
and  meeting  with,  whom  I  loved,  and  amongst 
whom  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  I  had 
for  a  season  been  comforted,  now  to  take  up 
my  daily  cross.  My  way,  I  believe,  was  clearly 
pointed  out,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Divine 
Love,  without  the  help  or  counsel  of  man,  or 
proved  by  argument  —  I  was  to  unite  with  the 
people  called  Quakers." 

He  accordingly  attended  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  continuing  faithful  to  his  Divine 
Master,  he  experienced  a  growth  in  the  blessed 
Truth,  and  became  a  member  of  their  religious- 
Society.  Abiding  under  the  Lord's  forming 
hand,  he  was  gradually  prepared  for  service 
in  the  church,  and  receiving  a  gift  in  the  min- 
istry  of  the  Gospel,  he  came  forth  in  that  work 
about  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 
which  he  witnessed  an  increase  until  he  be- 
came an  able  minister  of  Christ.  He  was 
sound  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by 
Friends  ever  since  the  Lord  gathered  us  to  be 
a  people,  and  stood  as  a  faithful  watchman 
against  any  innovation  thereupon.  He  was 
clear  and  powerful  in  his  ministry,  bearing 
convincing  evidence  to  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers, that  with  the  apostle  it  might  be  said,  "  he 
had  not  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  he 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
There  are  those  living  who  well  remember  the 
peculiar  unction  and  searching,  quickening 
power,  that  accompanied  it,  when  he  was  on 
religious  service  in  these  parts. 

After  being  engaged  in  the  ministry  at  home 
for  several  years,  he  felt  drawn  to  leave  his 
beloved  companion  and  family,  to  perform  a 
religious  visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  in 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  for  which  he  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  his  Friends  in  1801 .  He  also  travelled  ex- 
tensively within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  England,  and 
Virginia  Yearly  Meetings,  between  1803  and 
1808,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
churches.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  re- 
moved to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  settled  within 
the  compass  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
From  his  new  residence,  this  devoted  servant 
of  Christ  was  often  called  forth,  visiting  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year 
1818,  he  had  travelled  through  parts  of  Indi- 
ana, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  attended  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  made  a  visit  through  the  latter 
pretty  generally. 
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Being  liberated  by  the  meetings  to  which  he 
belonged,  he  embarked  for  England  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  and  visited  some  of  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  there,  but  the  way  closing  up 
for  proceeding  far  in  the  work,  and  labouring 
under  a  nervous  affection,  to  which  he  was 
subject  in  the  middle  part  of  his  life,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  before  fully  accom- 
plishing the  service  he  appeared  to  have  had 
in  prospect.  Some  lime  afier  his  return,  he 
passed  through  the  deep  affliction  of  parting 
with  his  beloved  wife,  who  was  removed  by 
death  ;  which  he  endured  with  a  good  measure 
of  Chrisiian  submission  to  the  will  of  his  hea- 
venly Father.  In  the  year  1825,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  member  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1828,  having  the 
unity  of  Friends  as  expressed  by  the  usual 
credentials,  he  again  embarked  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
among  Friends  there.  On  his  return  out  of 
Ireland,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated 
"Liverpool,  Eleventh  month  4th,  1828,"  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  think  I  may  say  that  no 
consideration  ol"  this  world  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  part  from  thee;  and  should  we  ever 
be  permitted  to  meet  again  in  mutability,  I 
hope  we  shall  rejoice  in  thankful  commemo- 
ration of  the  Lord's  mercies,  and  praise  his 
great  name  forevermore.  My  dear  companion 
Isaac  Had  win,  thinks  we  shall  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  get  through  our  visit  to  that  part  of 
England  which  we  have  not  visited,  by 
spring.  If  we  do  so,  and  I  should  feel  a  peace- 
ful release,  it  would  be  cause  of  much  thank- 
fulness to  my  mind  ;  but  I  would  not  have  us 
be  looking  too  far  beforehand,  but  move  on  in 
the  dear  Master's  counsel,  and  quit  the  field 
when  the  full  and  right  time  is  come." 

About  this  time  our  late  Friend  Sarah 
Grubb  wrote  him  a  note  18th  of  Tenth  month, 
and  in  allusion  to  his  attending  one  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  she  says,  "  I  trust  the 
result  will  be  peaceful ;  but  if  not  to  the  extent 
of  thy  thirsty  soul,  do  not  be  discouraged. 
Thou  canst  appeal,  '  Lord,  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee;'  and 
then  the  command  will  be,  '  Feed  my  sheep.' 
My  dear  friend,  I  revere  thy  purity  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Divine  motions,  and  am  satisfied 
thou  art  an  acceptable  shepherd." 

Having  finished  the  work  assigned  him  on 
this  embassy,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  his 
native  land,  of  which  he  makes  this  memoran- 
dum :  "Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Third 
month,'  1829,  we  embarked  on  board  the 
Algonquin,  an  American  packet-ship  bound 
for  Philadelphia,  Captain  William  West,  mas- 
ter, to  return  to  my  native  land,  with  Divine 
permission.  Believing  in  no  other  name  un- 
der heaven  for  protection  and  deliverance,  but 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  dear  Lord  and 
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Saviour,  and  in  bowed noss  of  soul,  hope  I 
have  been  kept  in  good  measure,  and  preserv- 
ed in  his  fear ;  and  hope  to  finish  my  eotirse 
in  his  favour  through  bis  ever  adorable  mercy, 
for  it  is  all  of  mercy — unmerited  mercy  !" 

A  minute  of  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  Lancashire,  England,  signed  by  thirty- 
five  of  its  members,  addressed  to  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Short  Creek,  and 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
of  Ohio,  says,  "Our  dear  and  valued  Friend 
William  Planner,  being  about  to  embark,  we 
testify  on  his  behalf,  that  he  visited  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  Scotland,  those  in  Ireland, 
and  a  large  portion  of  those  in  this  country, 
we  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends, 
who  have  felt  near  unity  with  his  Gospel  la- 
bours, and  been  edified  and  comforted  there- 
by." "  We  comfortably  believe  he  will  be 
favoured  to  reap  a  sweet  reward  of  peace  in 
the  retrospect  of  bis  visit,  and  that  he  will  un- 
der the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  be  conducted  in  safety 
to  the  end  of  his  Christian  course." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, held  .'it  London  in  the  Fifth  month,  1829, 
in  reference  to  William  Planner's  services 
amon"  them,  says,  "  We  feel  eninicred  to  tes- 
tify  that  his  labours  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  truly  acceptable 
to  us,  he  being  sound  in  doctrine,  and  his 
ministry  accompanied  with  the  true  evidence." 

In  the  year  1831,  he  removed  and  became 
a  member  of  Somerset  Monthly  Meeting,  Still 
Water  Quarter,  Ohio,  after  which,  from  in- 
creasing infirmities,  he  travelled  little  more 
than  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  several 
times;  and  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  other 
meetings  to  which  he  belonged,  the  last  of 
which  he  was  able  to  attend  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the 
Eleventh  month,  1837,  and  died  the  30th  of 
the  Twelfth  month,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  Speaking  to  some  Friends  respect- 
ing his  bodily  sufferings,  he  said,  "  I  am  in  a 
strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desiie  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  At 
another  time  he  said,  "Tell  all  my  Friends 
everywhere,  that  I  die  in  peace  with  all  men." 

[lis  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Ridge,  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Friends  and  others  ;  when  a  solemn 
meeting  was  held,  and  several  lively  testimo- 
nies borne  to  the  efficacy  of  that  Divine  Grace, 
which  had  qualified  him  for  the  work  of  his 
day,  and  had  enabled  him  "  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  keep  the  faith,  and  finish  his  course  with 
joy." 

In  reference  to  his  labours  in  the  meetings 
of  which  he  died  a  member,  they  testify,  he 
continued  to  be  acceptably  exercised  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  being  engaged  at  the 
last  meeting  he  attended,  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  his  Divine  Master  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  hearers.  He  was  a  loving 
husband,  a  tender  parent,  and  careful  to  set 
a  good  example  not  only  to  his  own  family, 
but  to  the  church  more  at  large.  His  faith- 
fulness in  the  timely  and  diligent  attendance 
of  religious  meetings  was  striking;  as  also  his 
care  in  spending  the  afternoon  of  the  First-day 
of  the  week  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


and  the  approved  writings  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, avoiding  all  improper  visiting,  believing 
that  such  a  practice  has  an  injurious  effect, 
particularly  upon  the  rising  generation. 

A  Friend  to  whom  he  was  well  known  the 
last  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  says,  "After 
his  return  from  that  visit  (to  England),  I  be- 
came still  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  my  residence  and  his  being  within  three 
miles  distance.  During  this  period  he  was 
frequently  at  my  house,  and  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  passed  over,  unless  from 
home,  in  which  I  did  not  spend  most  part  of 
an  afternoon  with  him.  It  was  always  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  to  me  to  be  in  the  company 
of  this  beloved  Friend,  and  hear  the  instructive 
remarks  which  he  made.  I  frequently  watch- 
ed with  him  in  his  last  illness.  His  bodily  and 
mental  powers  seemed  to  sink  together;  yet  I 
believe  I  was  never  there  during  that  period 
when  he  was  unable  to  recognize  me,  and  ex- 
press his  wonted  gladness  in  my  visit  to  him. 
As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  remained  live- 
ly, clear  and  impressive  to  the  last.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  discipline,  he  was  sound  and 
discriminating,  and  died  beloved  and  lamented 
by  his  Friends,  but  lamented  in  no  other  way, 
than  that  the  church  had  lost  an  upright 
pillar." 

The  above  was  also  corroborated  by  five 
other  Friends  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
him. 

His  Friends  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  be- 
longed at  the  time  of  his  death,  say  in  their 
testimony  concerning  him:  "And  we  humbly 
trust  [he]  was  prepared  to  unite  with  that 
company  which  John  saw,  who  had  come  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  had  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  assailed 
by  enemies  from  within  and  without  ever  since 
its  rise,  who  have  striven  lo  hold  up  their 
"  plain  way  of  living,  and  their  plain  way  of 
preaching,"  to  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the 
worldling  and  profligate.  There  was  a  class 
in  tire  days  of  our  Saviour,  who  despised  .and 
rejected  him,  and  attributed  some  of  his  mi- 
raculous works,  to  a  Satanic  influence,  of 
whom  he  said,  "  If  they  call  the  Master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  shall  they 
call  them  of  his  household."  As  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  proud  and  scoffing  had  no  effect 
upon  him,  neither  will  they  have  any  upon 
his  true  and  consistent  disciples.  Their  divine 
Lord  and  Master  will  not  judge  them  by  man's 
unjust  estimate;  but  the  more  they  suffer  with 
him,  the  more  their  consolations  will  abound 
by  Christ.  Happy  will  it  be  for  all,  if  through 
the  mercy  of  that  Saviour  whose  cause  and 
whose  servants  are  despised  by  the  men  of 
this  world,  they  may  be  able  to  say  with  this 
good  man,  "  I  die  in  peace  with  all  men,"  hav- 
ing a  well  founded  hope  that  when  they  depart 
they  shall  be  with  Christ  in  glory. 


Glass  Facings  for  Buildings. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Builder  suggests  the 
substitution  of  glass  for  the  stone  lacings  of 
buildings  ;  not  translucent  or  crystal  glass,  but 
glass  ground  of  (he  requisite  thickness  and 


strength.  Such  a  material,  he  adds,  woultj 
not  absorb  the  dust  and  smoke  constantly  float- 
ing in  the  air;  but  every  shower  would  wasN 
them  off,  and  buildings  would  look  as  frem 
and  new  as  ever.  And  as  glass,  from  recen ; 
improvements,  can  be  moulded  to  any  shape, 
almost  as  perfectly  as  if  cut,  the  most  exqjflj 
site  Gothic  and  other  ornaments  could  be  pro* 
duced. 


The  Serfs  of  Russia. 

Into  the  inherent  character  of  the  serf  sys- 
tem in  Russia,  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purJ 
pose  to  go.    This  monster  institution  (I  cannot! 
be  said  to  misuse  the  name  when  I  remember 
that,  out  of  the  54,000,000  of  whom  the  Rus- 
sian population  is  understood  to  be  composed^ 
42,000,000  are  serfs,  and  but  12,000,000  I'reeil 
— about  one  in  five)  has  been  for  years  the'j 
great  object  upon  which  the  pens  of  European 
philosophers  have  been  exercised.    Its  vices1 
are  known  to  the  world  ;  nor  have  those  in- 
terested in  preserving  it  failed  to  set  forth  its 
alleged  alleviations.    The  opinions,  too,  which 
the  respective  rulers  of  Russia  have  entertain- 
ed upon  it,  are  also  on  record.    It  is  even  no 
secret  that  the  earlier  convictions  of  the  pre-! 
sent  Emperor  of  Russia  (whose  political  edu-  * 
cation  was  confided  to  abler  hands  than  usually 
direct  the  studies  of  continental  royalty,)  were 
in  favour  of  modifying  the  system,  and  eleva- 
ting, if  not  of  enfranchising,  the  millions. 
Nor  is  it  concealed,  among  the  few  who  dare 
speak  at  all,  that  the  Czar's  feelings  upon  the 
subject  of  serfdom,  did  not  exhaust  themselves 
in  mere  words,  and  that  his  majesty  actually 
assumed  the  initiative  in  a  course  which  would 
have  led  to  serf-emancipalion.    It  is  consider- 
ed, in  certain  circles,  the  reverse  of  a  matter 
for  regret,  that  resolute  and  implacable  opposi- 
tion, manifested  not  in  overt  act,  but  in  dogged  ^ 
anil  dead-weight  inaction,  succeeded  in  caus-i 
ing  the  discomfiture  and  abandonment  of  thell 
attempts  in  question.    Nor  is  it  probable  that, 
such  attempts  will  be  renewed  from  the  same, 
quarter.    The  emperor's  chief  attention  is  novvi 
given  to  the  soldierly  education  of  myriads  of 
plumed  and  glittering  serfs  of  his  own.   A  taste 
for  military  detail  and  display  has  succeeded 
at  Petersburg  to  any  effort  for  the  settlement 
of  graver  questions,  and,  for  the  present, 
serfdom  in  Russia  must  remain  what  it  is. 
The  difficulty  of  any  interference  with  it,  is  I 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  example  to  which  ! 
its  defenders  have  been  enabled   to  point, 
in    the    unparalleled    ferocity  and  barbari- 
ty of  certain  serfs  who  (it  was  said  under  J 
some  misconception  of  the  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror  himself,)  set  to  work  to  emancipate 
themselves.    The  atrocities  they  committed —  I 
which  caused  them  to  be  hunted  down  like  J 
wild  beasts — are  pointed  to  as  warning  how 
you  entrust  with  liberty,  men  who  are  not  suit- 
ed for  it.    Murders,  violations,  mutilations,  of 
the  most  horrible  kind,  were  among  the  first 
sacrifices  of  these  men  at  the  altar  of  freedom, 
and  are  a  powerful,  if  not  altogether  silencing1 
argument  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  would 
keep  barred  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  certain  species  of  serfs 
as  an  exile,  and  I  propose  lo  glance  at  his  j 
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osiiion  before  referring  to  that  of  his  resident 
rothers  in  bondage.  It  is  thus  :  The  serf  of 
proprietor  who  resides,  perhaps,  several 
undred  miles  from  a  certain  large  town,  con- 
eives  that  he  shall  "  better  himself"  by  leav- 
lg  his  native  soil  and  trying  his  fortune  in 
ie  town  in  question.  He  is  a  carpenter,  or 
mason,  or  has  a  knowledge  of  some  trade, 
le  proposes  to  his  lord  to  let  him  go.  Possi- 
ly  his  lord  refuses,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the 
latter ;  for  the  special  cases  of  the  serf's  tak- 
ig  leave  without  permission — in  other  words, 
scaping — are  not  now  very  frequent.  Some 
me  since,  when  government  was  desirous 
bat  the  population  of  certain  districts  should 
e  increased,  the  system  of  running  away,  on 
he  part  of  the  serfs,  and  hiding  in  those  dis- 
ricts  (where  ultimately  they  became  "  in- 
cribed")  was  winked  at;  but  I  believe,  the 
ase  is  now  different,  and  that  unless  the  serf 
>  almost  miraculously  lucky  in  evading  all 
ie  net-work  of  the  police  system,  he  is  un- 
eremoniously  seized,  packed  off  to  the  mili- 
iry  depot,  made  a  soldier,  and  "accounted 
I"  to  his  owner,  when  the  latter  has  to  pay 
is  next  instalment  of  serfs  to  the  military 
uthorities.  But  if  the  serf  have  a  humane 
nd  liberal  owner,  (and  I  am  informed  that 
lere  are  hundreds  of  such,)  who  can  afford  to 
art  with  him,  the  adventurer  departs.  He 
reviously  makes  his  bargain  with  his  owner, 
s  to  how  much  of  his  earnings  shall  be  re- 
titled  to  the  latter,  and  the  necessary  pass- 
oris  from  his  proprietor  are  furnished  to  the 
olice  of  the  district  in  which  he  proposes  to 
ettle.  The  police  system  is  so  diffused,  and 
as  such  manifold  ramifications,  that  it  is  al- 
lost  impossible  to  evade  it  long,  and  hence 
ie  owner  has  a  safe  hold  upon  the  travelling 
erf,  even  at  the  distance  of  five,  six,  or  seven 
undred  miles;  for  nobody  is  allowed  to  live 
i  Russia  without  leave — that  is,  without  a 
illctde  sejour,  which  has  to  be  renewed  every 
ear — but,  in  the  case  of  the  serf,  and  indeed, 
f  others,  as  the  police  may  see  fit,  at  the  ex- 
iration  of  a  much  shorter  period.  In  the 
erf's  case,  I  believe,  six  months  is  usually 
ie  time.  If  the  man  has  his  lawful  billet, 
/hich  is  strictly  local,  it  is  evidence  that  he 
as  not  run  away ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  is  liable 
)  be  instantly  seized.  I  am  supposing,  how- 
ver,  that  he  proposes  to  keep  faith.  He  ob- 
lins  his  police  billet,  and  he  then  seeks  for 
'hat  work  he  can  get.  Often,  indeed,  most 
fequeutly,  he  does  not  leave  his  native  place, 
xcept  in  company  with  a  "  gang"  of  compa- 
ions  similarly  situated,  who  engage  them- 
;lves  en  masse,  under  an  arrangement  to 
'hich  all  must  be  parties,  and  who  have  a 
:adcr,  who  conducts  the  business  for  them, 
nd  receives  and  divides  their  earnings.  In 
lis  case,  they  usually  live  together,  and  you 
leet  them  returning  at  night,  in  a  body,  to 
ie  large  room  in  which  they  sleep,  and  in 
'hich  they  always  indulge  the  Russian  habit 
f  constant  singing,  to  the  no  small  dissatisfac- 
lon  of  involuntary  audiences  of  neighbours, 
^he  serf  remains,  and  works.  His  rale  of 
rages,  of  course,  varies  with  his  trade  and 
riih  his  skill.  A  carpenter's  wages  will  for 
Wlance,  vary  from  two  rubles  copper  (about 
s.  lUd.)  to  one  ruble  silver  a  day  (3s.  4d.), 


or  he  may  be  so  excellent  a  workman  as  to  be 
hired,  by  contract,  for  forty-five  rubles  per 
month.  He  has  to  pay  his  lodging,  and  he 
has  to  remit*  bis  payments  to  his  lord.  And, 
if  he  has  left  behind  a  wife,  and  his  inclination 
be  to  assist  her  efforts  at  self-support,  he  has 
the  same  means  of  remitting  to  her,  namely,  by 
the  post-office — a  very  important  department 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness. The  rest  of  his  earnings  he  may  apply 
as  he  pleases.  The  bare  necessaries  of  life 
are  remarkably  cheap  in  Russia.  The  work- 
man's living  costs  him  the  merest  trifle. — 
From  the  London  Chronicle's  Correspondent 
in  Russia. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 

Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Nilcs. 
By  George  Melly.    London,  1851. 

That  portion  of  the  population  of  England 
who  have  money  to  spend,  and  nothing  parti- 
cularly to  attend  to  at  home,  addict  themselves 
in  these  days,  to  travelling.  No  place  so  dif- 
ficult of  access,  but  they  will  try  to  visit  it, 
undeterred  by  the  hardships  necessarily  inci- 
dent on  the  attempt.  An  occasional  European 
traveller  has  of  recent  date  ventured  so  far  south 
from  Egypt,  as  to  reach  Khartoum,  at  the 
junction  of  the  While  and  Blue  Niles;  yet  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  on  opening  the 
book,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above, 
to  find  a  whole  family  from  England,  includ- 
ing two  females,  making  a  trip  there.  The 
family  consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  and  three 
children,  one  daughter  and  two  sons.  It  is  to 
George  Melly,  one  of  the  sons,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  account  of  the  journey. 

The  party  after  having  paid  a  pleasant  visit 
in  Italy,  passed  on  to  Trieste,  where,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  Ninth  month,  they 
went  on  board  the  1  Europa,'  a  large  steamer 
bound  for  Alexandria.  A  very  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  five  days  took  them  to  that  noted  city. 
Passing  by  his  remarks  on  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  and  the  buildings  and  pillars 
described  by  every  writer  who  has  written  of 
the  place,  we  will  introduce  his  account  of  the 
streets  and  habits  of  the  population. 

"  The  streets  of  Alexandria  are  made  of 
mud  battened  down,  which  renders  them  very 
dusty  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  as  there  are  no  pave- 
ments, and  many  people  in  the  streets,  to  move 
along  rapidly.  Indeed,  the  throngs  in  the 
streets  of  towns  in  the  East,  excite  great  sur- 
prise in  travellers;  and  it  was  not  till  I  went 
into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  was 
able  to  account  for  them.  In  England,  there 
are  always,  except  in  the  leading  thoiough- 
(ares,  more  persons  in  the  houses  than  one 
sees  walking  past ;  but  in  Egypt,  during  the 
afternoon  especially,  the  whole  population  is 
out  of  doors,  except  a  few  women  employed  in 
domestic  duties.  The  children  aie  playing  in 
the  streets;  the  industrious  are  buying  and 
selling  in  the  baziars;  the  idle,  if  poor,  are 
lolling  against  the  street  walls  ;  or,  if  rich, 
smoking  pipes  and  drinking  coffee  in  the  cof- 
fee-shops. Here  and  there  a  carriage,  full  of 
gaily-dressed  Prank  ladies,  preceded  by  an 


out-runner,  dashes  by,  in  the  avenue  cleared 
for  it  by  the  Nubian's  thick-lashed  whip. 
Here  a  troop  of  soldiers,  diessed  in  white, 
march  past,  with  beat  of  drum,  which  sounds 
as  if  broken,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of 
a  fife,  like  a  penny  whistle,  and  played  griev- 
ously out  of  tune;  and  in  another  quarter 
janissaries,  in  their  hideous  costume,  and  arm- 
ed with  cracked  pistols,  hustle  the  people  out 
of  their  way,  as  they  walk  up  and  down. 
Every  place  is  full  of  people,  all  trying  who 
can  do  least,  and  kill  time  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner ;  though  occasionally,  at  iare  intervals, 
some  young  English  clerk  may  be  seen  bust- 
ling along,  with  his  head  full  of  business, 
quite  indifferent  to  the  scene  around.  But  he 
is  a  new-comer,  yet  animated  by  our  national 
activity,  and  it  will  take  some  months  to  make 
him  walk,  and  smoke,  and  loiter  like  one  tho- 
roughly acclimated." 

Calling  to  visit  a  merchant,  they  were  pre- 
sented, according  to  universal  usage,  with 
pipes,  and  then  with  cups  of  coffee,  which  held 
about  two  spoonsful.  "  The  cups  were  mount- 
ed in  silver  filagree  ;  the  coffee  was  made 
thick,  and  was  extremely  fragrant.  I  have 
never  tasted  any  equal  to  what  is  made  in 
Egypt,  though  I  am  convinced  it  might  be 
had,  if  we  took  as  much  trouble  to  prepare  it. 
The  orientals  only  roast  the  coffee  when  it  is 
actually  needed,  and  then  put  it,  ground  ra- 
ther coarse,  in  boiling  water,  in  a  little  pot 
just  containing  the  quantity  wanted.  The 
moment  it  rises,  it  is  ready  and  must  be  in- 
stantly drunk." 

The  day  they  left  Alexandria  for  Cairo  in 
the  little  steamer,  they  had  a  taste  of  the  hard- 
ship of  eastern  travel,  for  being  exposed  to  the 
Sirocco,  the  heat  was  intense  on  deck,  and  the 
cabin  was  small  and  close.  At  Cairo  he  was 
witness  to  a  scene,  the  termination  of  which 
gave  him  pleasure.  The  carriages  of  the  opu- 
lent, are  preceded  by  a  Nubian  out-runner, 
who,  with  his  heavy  whip,  clears  the  way  be- 
fore it.  These  out-runners  often  exercise 
their  vocation  in  a  very  merciless  way,  and 
manifest  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  punishing 
those  who  offend  them.  He  says:  "An  Arab 
boy,  with  the  mischievous  propensities  of  his 
age,  had  scrambled  up  behind  the  carriage  of 
Ali  Bey,  a  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's,  when  pro- 
ceeding through  one  of  the  streets  of  Cairo  ; 
but  being  perceived  by  the  Nubian,  sprang 
down  again,  and  mnde  off.  This,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  out-runner,  who  instantly 
dashed  after  him,  his  face  contorted  with  rage, 
and  leaving  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to  inflict 
a  most  severe  chastisement.  The  poor  little 
urchin  ran  for  his  life,  and  well  he  might;  lor 
one  blow  of  the  Nubian's  whip,  wielded  by 
such  a  muscular  arm,  must  certainly  have 
crippled  him.  So  desperate  were  the  boy's 
etforts  to  escape,  now  darting  up  the  street, 
and  wheeling  round  and  round,  that  the  chase 
became  quite  exciting,  causing  every  one  to 
stop  and  look  on,  though  only  one  dared  to 
interpose.  This  amiable  exception  was  a 
Turkish  lady,  who,  just  as  the  boy  was  sink- 
ing from  exhaustion,  drew  him  towards  her, 
and  threw  her  robe  over  him.  This  was  like 
casting  down  the  king's  gage,  in  the  days  of 
jousts  and  tournaments;  and  Oriental  chivalry 
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forbade  the  Nubian  !o  advance.  Afler  a  few 
moments'  hesitation,  he  turned  sullenly  away, 
like  a  baffled  tiger,  and  I  he  boy  was  set  at 
liberty.  Thus,  even  here,  the  ministering 
gentleness  of  woman  makes  itself  apparent, 
and  her  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THY  WORD  IS  A  LAMP  UNTO  MY  FEET. 

BY  ROBERT  MURRAY  M'dlEYNE. 

When  Israel  knew  not  where  to  go, 
God  made  the  fiery  pillar  glow; 
By  night,  by  day,  above  the  camp, 
It  led  the  way — their  guiding  lamp  ; 
Such  is  thy  holy  Word  to  me 
In  day  of  dark  perplexity. 
When  devious  paths  before  me  spread, 
And  all  invite  my  foot  to  tread, 
I  hear  thy  voice  behind  me  say, 
"  Believing  soul,  this  is  the  way, 
Walk  thou  in  it !"    O  gentle  Dove, 
How  much  thy  holy  law  I  love ! 

My  lamp  and  light 

In  the  dark  night. 

When  Paul  amid  the  seas  seem'd  lost, 
By  Adrian  billows  wildly  toss'd, 
When  neither  sun  nor  star  appear'd, 
And  every  wave  its  white  head  rcar'd 
Above  the  ship,  beside  his  bed 
An  angel  stood,  and  "Fear  not,"  said. 
Such  is  thy  holy  Word  to  me 
When  toss'd  upon  affliction's  sea; 
When  floods  come  in  unto  my  soul, 
And  the  deep  waters  o'er  me  roll, 
With  angel  voice,  thy  Word  draws  near, 
And  says,  "'Tis  I,  why  should'st  thou  fear? 
Through  troubles  great  my  saints  must  go 
Into  their  rest,  where  neither  woe 
Nor  sin  can  come ;  where  every  tear 
From  off  the  cheek  shall  disappear, 
Wiped  by  God's  hand."    O  gentle  Dove! 
Thy  holy  law  how  much  I  love! 

My  lamp  and  light 

In  the  dark  night. 

When  holy  Stephen  dauntless  stood 

Belbre  the  Jews,  who  sought  his  blood, 

With  angel  face,  he  look'd  on  high, 

And  wondering,  through  the  parted  sky 

Saw  Jesus,  risen  from  his  throne 

To  claim  the  martyr  as  his  own. 

Angelic  peace  that  sight  beslow'd, 

With  holy  joy  his  bosom  glow'd, 

And  while  the  murderous  stones  they  hurPd, 

His  heaven-wrapt  soul  sought  yonder  world 

Of  rest.    "  My  spirit,  Saviour,  keep," 

He  cried  :  he  kneel'd,  he  fell  asleep. 

Such  be  thy  holy  word  to  me 

In  hour  of  life's  extremity  ! 

Although  no  more  the  murdering  hand 

Is  raised  within  our  peaceful  land — 

The  Church  has  rest,  and  I  may  ne'er 

Be  called  the  martyr's  crown  to  wear : 

Yet  still,  in  whatsoever  form 

Death  comes  to  me,  in  midnight  storm 

Whelming  my  bark,  or  in  my  nest, 

Gently  dismissing  me  to  rest, 

O  grant  me  in  thy  word  to  see 

A  risen  Saviour  beckoning  me. 

No  evil  then  my  heart  shall  fear 

In  the  dark  valley.    Thou  art  near! 

My  trembling  soul,  and  thou,  my  God, 

Alone  art  there;  thy  staff  and  rod 

Shall  comfort  me.    O  gentle  Dove  ! 

How  much  thy  holy  law  I  love  ! 

My  lamp  and  light 

In  the  dark  night. 


''Habits  are  soGn  assumed,  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flayed  alive !" 

Cowper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

YEARLY  MEETING. 

Third  month  2nd,  1852, 

To  the  Editor :  — 

I  have  been  looking  forward  with  feelings 
of  deep  interest  to  our  approaching  Yeaily 
Meeting,  accompanied  with  desires  that  it  may 
be  found  like  Philadelphia  of  old,  in  which  there 
was  "  a  little  strength,"  if  so  be  we  have  not  al- 
together denied  His  name.  Notwithstanding, 
when  we  view  our  Society  we  must  be  sensible 
of  its  spots  and  wrinkles,  yet  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  beauty  and  order  there  is  amongst  the 
lively  members  thereof  in  thus  assembling  to- 
gether. If  individual  faithfulness  is  abode  in, 
then  shall  we  meet  as  lively  members,  or  as 
clean  and  empty  vessels  fit  for  the  Master's  use. 
When  there  are  so  many  "  Lo  heres !  and 
lo,  theres !"  amongst  us,  does  it  not  call  for 
renewed  faithfulness  in  little  things,  without 
which  we  can  never  become  rulers  over  more  ; 
for  it  is  the  little  foxes  that  destroy  the  tender 
vine. 

I  have  been  reading  a  piece  published  in 
"The  Fiiend"  twenty  years  ago,  (or  near  it,) 
under  the  head,  "  Yearly  Meeting,"  which  so 
accords  with  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  I 
thought  I  would  request  to  have  it  re-printed, 
as  I  think  there  are  many  whom  it  will  inter- 
est, and  oblige  thy  friend  and  subscriber, 


"  The  approach  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  brings 
lo  the  members  its  appropriate  feelings  of  in- 
terest. In  the  aged  and  experienced  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  it  kin- 
dles up  that  deep  concern  they  have  long  felt 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow  members,  to  promote  which, 
these  annual  convocations  were  originally  in- 
stituted. The  changes  which  the  revolution 
of  a  year  effects  by  the  death  of  co-labourers, 
and  by  the  inroads  of  a  worldly  spirit,  capti- 
vating many  who  seemed  to  have  enlisted  in 
the  Redeemer's  cause,  tend  to  heighten  their 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  for 
the  honour  of  the  great  name  in  the  earth. 
They  cannot  but  secretly  implore  his  continued 
mercy  and  goodness,  that  as  their  sands  are 
run,  a  portion  of  the  same  spirit  which  rested 
upon  the  faithful  of  past  generations,  may  de- 
scend to  their  succcessors,  imparting  wisdom 
and  courage  to  exalt  the  sacred  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  which  He,  who  is  to  be  head  over 
all  things  to  his  church,  raised  up  this  people 
to  bear.  To  those  who  have  reached  and  just 
passed  the  meridian,  and  upon  whom  must  be 
shifted  in  the  lapse  of  a  short  period,  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  now  rest  on  the  fathers, 
the  prospect  of  their  own  situation  is  affecting, 
and  fraught  with  deep  importance  to  themselves 
and  to  the  body  at  large.  Accustomed  to 
watch  their  movements  and  partake  of  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  religious  experience, 
and  to  confide  in  the  judgment  of  their  ancient 
Friends,  they  must  often  close  their  eyes  at 
:tia-3  prospect  of  their  removal,  when,  instead  of 
.sheltering  themselves  under  their  wing,  de- 
pending upon  their  directions,  they  must  lake 
their  accountability,  stand  in  their  places  as 
examples  to  }Aie  flock,  and  sustain  the  weight 


"f  the  ark  on  their  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  j 
burdens  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced.  Each 
annual  meeting  presents  some  vacant  seat,  and 
reminds  them  that  as  the  standard  bearers  are 
fast  receding  from  their  sight,  it  is  with  ad- 
vancing years  more  and  more  needful  they 
should  be  redeeming  from  the  world,  and  de- 
voting  themselves  to  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  equip, 
ped  with  his  Divine  armour,  and  prepared  for 
duty  as  soldiers  and  watchmen  under  his  com- 
mand. 

"Yearly  Meeting  brings  round  also  its  vari- 
ous anticipations  in  the  minds  of  the  junior 
members.    To  mingle  in  the  society  of  their 
friends  both  older    and    younger,  produces  t 
agreeable,  and  often  instructive  impressions. 
It  strengthens  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  pre- 
serves a  healthful  circulation  of  that  Christian  ■ 
fellowship  and  interest,  which  the  members  of  J 
a  religious  body  ought  sedulously  to  cultivate 
with  one  another.    Pleasurable  pictures  may 
attract  some  to  the  city  where  the  grave  as- 
sembly convenes,  but  who,  when  little  expect- 
ing it,  may  be  taken  in  the  Gospel  nets,  and 
return  to  their  habitations  with  reflections  far 
different  from    those  with  which   they  left 
them.    Let  the  number  of  this  description  be 
not  a  few.    In  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
youth,  there  are  many  whose  countenances 
bewray  them  to  have  been  with  Jesus,  who  go 
up  to  the  solemn  feast  with  hearts  filled  with 
desires  after  good — that  the  King  may  reign 
gloriously  in  the  midst  of  his  church — that  the 
ark  of  his  strength  may  arise,  and  his  priests 
may  be  clothed  with  righteousness  and  his 
saints  shout  for  joy.    These  are  the  days  in  i 
which  they  are  nourished  from  the  breasts;  i 
and  not  having  felt  it,  know  not  what  it  is  to  j 
endure  hardness  as  the  experienced  soldiers  of  n 
the  Lamb.    But  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  : 
Lord,  in  due  time  they  will  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  by  courses  of  discipline  according  g 
as  they  can  bear  it,  will  be  ushered  into  scenes 
of  actual  service,  and  thus  make  up  that  suc- 
cession in  the  militant  church,  which  it  must 
be  the  joy  of  their  elder  Friends  to  see  prepar- 
ing in  the  Lord's  hand. 

"  May  the  suns  of  the  ancients  go  down  in 
brightness,  their  spirits  animated  with  faith 
and  hope,  that  notwithstanding  the  besom  of 
destruction  has  swept  through  our  borders,  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep  will  not  be  withdrawn,  but  according 
to  the  predictions  of  many  who  have  rested 
from  their  labours,  brighter  days  of  life  and 
power  will  break  upon  and  overspread  this 
highly  favoured,  but  deeply  revolting  people, 
in  which  the  pure  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  again  more  emi- 
nently flourish  amongst  them.  To  cheer  their 
anxious  and  often  borne-down  spirits,  must  be 
the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  a  proper  re- 
gard for  them,  and  for  the  toils  and  services 
which  they  have  steadfastly  endured  for  the 
great  cause  of  faith,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
beloved  Society.  And  like  the  venerable 
apostle,  who  had  no  greater  joy  than  lo  see 
the  children  walking  in  ihe  Truth,  nothing  can 
more  contribute  to  solace  their  weary  spirits, 
besides  the  immediate  consolations  of  the  Gos- 
pel, than  the  evidence  that  the  youth  and  the 
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rong  men  are  following  them  as  they  follow 
hrist;  and  connected  as  it  is  with  the  pros- 
srity  of  our  Society,  and  the  salvation  of  im- 
lortal  souls,  the  incitements  and  obligations 
re  powerful  to  yield  to  the  means  by  which 
lose  ends  may  be  accomplished.  S." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


SLAVERY  INCIDENTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 


The  American  settlements  in  Africa  appear 
)  be  subjected  to  similar  difficulties  from  some 
f  the  natives,  as  were  the  first  settlements  on 
ur  shores.  Were  the  settlers  actuated  by  the 
christian  principles  that  governed  William 
'enn,  we  should  hope  they  would  finally 
riumph  over  the  ferocity  of  the  most  despe- 
ale.    The  papers  say  : 

"Late  and  Important  from  Liberia. — It  is 
aid  the  agent  of  the  American  Colonization 
lociety  has  received  despatches  from  President 
loberts,  by  way  of  England,  giving  the  un- 
ileasant  intelligence,  that  an  attack  had  been 
nade  on  Fishtown,  by  a  native  chief.  Fish- 
own  is  on  Bassa  Cove,  about  four  miles  from 
Jrand  Bassa,  and  about  the  same  distance 
rom  Edina.  The  following  is  an  extract 
rom  President  Roberts's  letter. 

"  'Government  House,  Monrovia,  Nov.  6. 

" '  A  report  has  just  reached  here  that 
jrando  yesterday  morning  made  an  attack 
ipon  the  new  settlement  at  Fishtown,  set  fire 
o  the  village  and  killed  eight  or  ten  of  the 
jettlers.  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  particu- 
ars.  That  the  town  has  been  attacked  and 
)urncd,  [  have  no  doubt;  but  that  the  number 
)f  lives  lost  is  exaggerated,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe.  We  are,  however,  in  a  state 
)f  great  excitement.' " 

"  On  Saturday,  we  published  an  extract 
rom  a  letter  from  President  Roberts,  of  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  stating  that  Grando,  a 
native  chief,  had  made  an  attack  on  Fishtown, 
burned  the  village,  and  killed  several  of  the 
nhabitants.  This  Grando  is  a  worthless  fel- 
low, and  the  Liberian  authorities  have  had 
much  difficulty  with  him.  His  promises  of 
future  good  behaviour  had  been  such,  that  he 
had  been  permitted  to  locate  himself  near  the 
village,  in  view  of  being  near  the  fishing 
ground.  Me  has  again  abused  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Republic,  for  which,  if  he  can  be 
found,  he  will  be  made  to  suffer.  President 
Roberts,  in  his  letter,  from  which  we  made  the 
extract,  says  he  understands  that  Grando  has 
'escaped  to  the  bush,' and  some  lime  must 
elapse  before  he  can  be  overtaken.  A  force 
was  to  be  immediately  sent  to  Grand  Bassa  to 
assist  and  protect  the  settlers  at  that  place,  and 
at  Edina.  The  American  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, on  the  receipt  of  the  President's  letter,  took 
immediate  measures  to  afford  aid  to  the  New 
Republic."— N.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Another  states,  "The  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween England  and  Africa,  will  commence 
running  next  October.  There  will  be  three  of 
them,  sailing  probably  from  Southampton." 
Again,  that  "  President  Roberts  has  received 
from  the  Prussian  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  a  despatch  containing  a  formal  recog- 


nition of  the  independence  of  Liberia  by  his 
government."  While  the  people  of  the  United 
States  boast  of  their  correct  views  of  human 
rights,  and  of  the  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment, here  is  an  act  of  a  monarch  formally 
acknowledging  a  government  of  coloured  peo- 
ple, which  those  among  us  may  look  at,  who 
from  their  prejudices  would  not  deign  to  hold 
any  diplomatic  intercourse  with  a  foreign  na- 
tion of  men  of  colour.  How  little  does  sound 
principle,  and  true  mental  independence  govern 
thousands  among  us.  The  fear  of  offending 
the  slaveholder,  and  the  profits  of  the  cotton 
and  sugar  business,  would  deter  many  from 
defending  the  negro,  or  using  their  efforts  to 
elevate  him  to  the  rank  in  the  human  family 
which  he  is  entitled  to. 

We  should  hope  that  slavery  is  not  to  be 
introduced  into  the  State  of  California  by  the 
removal  of  slaveholders  and  their  blacks  into 
that  section  of  our  country,  but  from  the  fol- 
lowing it  would  appear  that  some  of  the 
Southerners  are  determined  to  make  the  effort 
to  fasten  that  corroding  evil  upon  it. 

"  More  Slaves  for  California. — The  steam- 
er Isabel  sailed  from  Charleston  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  for  Havana,  having  on  board  211  pas- 
sengers bound  to  California,  among  whom 
were  fifty  North  Carolinians  with  their  slaves, 
and  several  other  companies  are  being  made 
up  in  that  State  who  will  depart  shortly.  The 
Charleston  Courier  says: 

"  The  number  of  slaves  the  Isabel  takes  out 
is  thirty-nine,  and  probably  the  number  on  the 
next  trip  will  be  much  larger,  as  we  observe 
in  our  exchanges,  that  many  owners  of  this 
description  of  property  are  making  prepara 
tions  to  leave  with  their  negroes,  induced 
doubtless  by  the  recent  rumours  of  fresh  dis 
coveries  of  the  precious  metal  having  been 
made  in  Bear  Valley,  Mariposa  county." 

"  Emigration  from  North  Carolina  to  Ca 
lifornia. — It  is  said  that  a  considerable  emi- 
gration of  slave  owners,  with  their  slaves,  is 
going  forward  to  California,  who  are  versed 
in  the  business  of  gold  digging.  A  parly  of 
twenty-three  North  Carolinians  arrived  at 
Charleston  a  few  days  ago,  with  twenty-nine 
slaves,  who  are  about  to  take  passage  in  the 
Isabel,  for  Havana,  purposing  to  take  the 
overland  route." 

"  Value  of  Slaves  in  Virginia. — A  few 
days  ago,  twenty-one  slaves,  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  William  Pendleton,  consisting  of  old 
and  young  men,  women  and  children,  and  not 
regarded  as  above  ordinary,  were  sold  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  at  the  average  price  of  $553 
One  negro  man,  without  a  trade,  sold  for 
•$1028;  a  woman,  with  a  child  ten  months 
old,  sold  for  $950;  and  a  girl,  aged  eleven 
years,  for  $600." 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  ground  for 
hope  that  the  cruel  degrading  system  will  be 
speedily  abolished  in  our  land,  while  men  and 
women  are  selling  as  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  commanding  the  prices  as  above  stated 
But  Christians  who  hold  it  in  abhorrence 
should  maintain  a  persevering  testimony 
against  slavery,  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
spirit  that  shows  they  are  actuated  by  sound 
principles  which  they  cannot  compromise 
The  Israelites  were  under  a  similar  yoke,  but 


Omnipotence  brought  them  out  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  We  cherish 
the  hope  that  not  many  years  will  be  suffered 
to  elapse,  before  the  shackles  of  the  slave  will 
more  rapidly  fall  off — that  the  power  of  con- 
viction will  continually  increase  the  number 
who  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  withholding 
from  men  and  women  possessed  of  immortal 
spirits,  the  unconditional  liberty  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  who  will  even  desire  to  compen- 
sate for  the  privations  they  have  endured,  by 
aiding  to  elevate  their  minds  by  means  of  pro- 
per instruction,  and  placing  them  under  cir- 
cumstances to  enjoy  the  measure  of  happiness 
that  a  beneficent  Providence  designs  for  them. 

Arrested  for  Kidnapping. — Norfolk,  Jan. 
31.  Two  men,  named  Banks  and  Birch,  have 
been  arrested  at  Weldon,  N.  C.on  the  charge 
of  kidnapping  two  coloured  girls,  from  Ports- 
mouth, Va." 

"Female  Kidnappers. — Mary  Ellis  and 
Parmelia  Parker,  have  been  arrested  at  St. 
Louis,  charged  with  kidnapping  slaves." 

"  The  four  Massachusetts  free  negroes,  con- 
victed at  Galveston,  for  attempting  to  abduct 
a  slave,  have  been  sold  in  consequence  of  their 
inability  to  pay  the  fines.  Samuel  Quails 
bought  Anthony  Hayes  for  $325,  Lev  a  a  a 
Smith  for  $370,  and  William  Brown  for  $505. 
He  bought  them  to  resell  at  Mobile.  John 
Founlkey,  of  Galveston,  bought  Jacob  Thomp- 
son for  $385,  on  speculation." 

Four  men  sold  into  interminable  bondage 
for  attempting,  as  they  say,  to  abduct  one  poor 
fellow  creature  from  the  fangs  of  slavery  ;  and 
the  trial  and  conviction  being  by  a  court  and 
jury  of  men  whose  prejudices  lead  them  to 
think  that  negroes  are  designed  for  their 
slaves.  But  there  is  a  bar  at  which  their 
judges  will  finally  be  tried,  and  receive  a  just 
reward  according  to  their  deeds. 

"  Suit  for  Freedom. — John  Thornton,  one 
of  the  slaves  of  the  late  John  McDonough,  to 
whom  McDonough  in  his  will  bequeathed  free- 
dom, has  instituted  proceedings  in  the  Fifth 
District  Court,  New  Orleans,  against  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  McDonough  estate,  to  procure  his 
emancipation  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  will." 

Here  is  the  case  of  one  compelled  to  sue  for 
the  freedom  which  his  master  willed  him  to 
have.  What  little  humanity  and  justice  are 
to  be  found  in  some  places  when  the  rights  of 
the  coloured  man  are  at  stake! 

"  Famine  in  Georgia. — The  Chattanooga 
Gazette  states,  that  corn  and  bacon  are  so 
scarce  in  some  parts  of  Georgia,  as  to  excite 
apprehensions  of  much  suffering.  A  private 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Carroll  county, 
gives  a  most  gloomy  account  of  the  condition 
of  things  there.  Hundreds  of  families  are  re- 
presented as  being  nearly  destitute  of  provi- 
sions, and  without  sufficient  means  to  purchase 
an  adequate  supply,  or  to  emigrate  to  other 
sections.  From  other  counties  than  Carroll 
come  similar  complainings.  Two  successive 
seasons  of  short  crops  have  exhausted  the 
granaries  of  many,  even  of  the  most  wealthy 
planters,  so  that  those  who  have  heretofore 
been  sellers,  have  now  become  buyers,  and 
the  cry  is,  as  of  old,  '  send  us  corn.'  " 

As  the  following  information  comes  from  a 
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quarter  which  would  hardly  bo  likely  to  mis- 
represent the  prevalence  of  sentiments  destruc- 
tive to  the  existence  of  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion" of  the  South,  among  the  citizens  of  the 
largest  and  most  enterprising  city  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  we  are  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  so  much  of  the  right  kind  of  feeling  pre- 
vails, and  hope  it  may  extend  throughout  the 
whole  Slate. 

"Abolition  Strength  in  New  Orleans, — In 
conversing  with  a  very  intelligent  citizen  of 
the  Second  Municipality,  yesterday,  and  who 
had  resided  in  this  city  for  many  years,  upon 
the  state  of  public  opinion  here  upon  the  Sla- 
very question,  we  were  altogether  amazed  and 
confounded  to  hear  him  declare  his  belief,  that 
if  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Louisiana  were  submitted  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  the  question  would  be  carried 
bij  a  two-thirds  vote!  Believing  ourselves 
that  so  monstrous  a  proposal  could  not  com- 
mand a  five  per  cent,  vote  out  of  the  whole 
population,  we  mentioned  the  subject  to  several 
of  our  friends,  and  though  they  agreed  that 
the  opinion  expressed  was  extravagant  and 
excessive,  we  were  hardly  less  amazed  and 
confounded  to  hear  them  admit,  as  they  dis- 
tinctly did,  that,  upon  such  an  issue,  it  was 
doubtful  upon  which  side  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Neiv  Orleans  would  be  found  1 
We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the  gentle- 
men referred  to  have  had  better  oppoitunilies 
than  we  have,  to  come  to  a  safe  and  sound 
conclusion  upon  such  a  matter;  but  the  solace 
we  derive  from  the  counter  opinions  which 
have  always  been  ours,  are  altogether  too  pre- 
cious and  conservative  of  the  peace  and  the 
l  ights  of  the  South,  to  be  parted  with  and  sur- 
rendered but  upon  further  and  fuller  proofs  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  concede,  that 
the  statemenis  made  to  us  by  persons  of  so 
much  respectability  and  worth,  betoken  a  state 
of  public  sentiment  here  of  the  weightiest  im- 
port, and  of  which  we  had  not  until  now,  the 
smallest  conception  ! 

"  We  have  generally  noticed,  in  passing 
along  the  thoroughfares  of  life,  that  what  a 
number  of  people  stand  ready  to  do,  they  are 
very  apt  to  wish  to  do,  and  easily  fall  into  the 
maxim,  that '  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way  /  and  if  the  slaveholders  of  New  Orleans 
and  Louisiana  can  give  their  credence  to  a 
tithe  of  what  we  have  heard  and  recounted 
above,  (of  which  we  are  still  incredulous,)  all 
will  admit  that  it  urgently  behoves  them  to 
counsel  together,  and  with  their  fellow-ciiizens 
to  devise  '  ways  and  means'  of  protecting  pro- 
perly, alike  from  incendiary  contact  and  lelo- 
nious  spoliation. — Neio  Orleans  Courier. 


"To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  religion  which  is  not  of  man 
but  of  God.  It  could  be  delivered  as  a  precept 
only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish 
it  by  his  example.  And  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  totreat  others 
with  coldness,  neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather 
the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a  man.  Unpro- 
voked enmity,  the  fiown  of  unkindness,  and 
the  menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from 
those  who  profess  to  be  followers  ol  Hun 


who  in  his  life  '  went  about  doing  good  ;'  who 
instantly  healed  a  wound  tbat  was  given  in 
His  defence,  and  who  when  He  was  fainting 
in  His  last  agony,  and  treated  with  mockery 
and  derision,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  his  murderers  :  '  Father  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do!'" 

For  ' '  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  205.) 
TO  JOHN  JACKSON. 

"New  Cornwall,  Orange  county, 

Eleventh  month  22d,  1781. 

"  Dear  Brother, — I  have  greatly  desired, 
and  besought  the  Lord  with  prayers  and  many 
tears,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  favour  us 
with  faith,  hope,  and  patience  ;  that  his  will 
may  be  done  and  not  ours.  Then,  I  verily 
believe,  all  things  will  work  together  for  our 
good,  and  we  shall  have  to  rejoice  in  the  end. 
My  desire  is,  that  we  may  be  strengthened 
and  encouraged  to  hold  on  our  way.  It  is  a 
deeply  trying,  proving  time,  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly ;  so  that  we  need  the  whole 
armour  of  light,  to  enable  us  to  stand  through 
the  fiery  trials  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
buffetings  and  afflictions  from  without,  and 
besetments  within.  1  am  often  en«a«ed  that  1 
may  come  to  know  a  steadfast  abiding  in  that 
Power  which  commanded  the  winds  and  the 
seas,  [and  they]  obeyed  him,  so  that  there 
was  a  calm.  Here  it  is  that  we  enjoy  com- 
fort in  the  midst  of  adversity.  The  Almighty 
remains  invariably  the  same. 

"Thy  account  [shows  a]  plentiful  season. 
The  increase  of  the  earth  is  a  token  of  His 
covenant  continued  to  the  workmanship  of  his 
hands.  '  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  cold  and 
heat,  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.'  O  the 
obligations  that  the  right-minded  feel  them- 
selves  under,  in  partaking  of  those  bountiful 
favours  which  he  is  pleased  to  confer  on  them  ! 
A  south  land  and  springs  of  water.  Dew  of 
heaven,  and  fatness  of  the  earth. 

"Poor  dear  cousin  Hannah  Miller  may 
think  that  her  trials  come  upon  her  as  Job's. 
I  do  not  forget  her,  but  often  remember, her 
with  deep  sympathy  and  near  affection,  and 
with  desires  that  the  never-failing  Arm  may 
be  her  support,  and  the  munition  of  Rocks  the 
habitation  of  her  soul." 

William  Jackson  now  felt  his  way  open  to 
proceed.  He  attended  the  meeting  at  New 
Cornwall,  which  proved  an  edifying  season, 
in  which  he  was  enabled  to  praise  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  supplicate  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  servants  who  were  travelling  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  that  the  Lord  would  be  with 
them  in  heights  and  in  depths, — that  he  would 
go  before  them  and  prepare  the  way  for 
them. 

On  the  26th  of  Eleventh  month,  he  wrote, 
"Took  leave  of  my  dear  friends  David 
Sands  and  wife,  and  rode  to  John  Dean's. 
On  Third-day  crossed  the  North  River.  .  .  . 
On  First-day,  [Twelfth  mo.  2nd,]  was  at  Ob- 
lon^  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  had  a  sitting 
in  a  family.    Several  Friends  were  there  to 


see  me,  before  1  set  out  on  the  Eastern  jour- 
ney. Both  opportunities  were  strengthening 
to  my  mind, — the  Good  Hand  being  near  to 
own  in  the  present  exercise,  and  to  support 
by  faith,  in  looking  forward  to  the  weighty 
undertaking  I  was  embarked  in,  [and  to 
strengthen  me  in  resolution]  to  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  should  be  pleased  to 
lead,  and  abilitate  thereto." 

On  Second-day,  the  3rd  of  Twelfth  month, 
he  left  Oblong  for  Saratoga.  On  Fourth-day, 
they  rode  50  miles,  and  did  not  reach  the 
house  of  [S.  Hall]  the  place  where  they 
wished  to  be  for  the  night,  until  after  mid- 
night. The  day  was  stormy,  a  deep  snow  I 
falling,  which  made  the  journey  wearisome  to 
their  horses,  as  much  as  to  themselves.  They 
were  kindly  received,  although  coming  at  such 
an  unseasonable  hour,  and  going  to  bed  ob- 
tained some  refreshing  sleep.  Here  he  makes 
these  remarks:  "  By  the  way  we  came,  the 
people  are  generally  Dutch, — mean  livers,  and  . 
extravagant  in  charges.  To  me  [they]  appear- 
ed an  exceedingly  dark  people,  void  of  true 
Christianity.  1  was  ready  to  think  they  lived 
like  beasts  that  perish.  On  the  road  a  Ian-  . 
guage  arose  [in  me],  'O  the  darkness  that 
covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
ple!'  This  is  a  little  of  what  poor  travellers 
meet  with  on  their  outward  journey. — On 
Fifth-day,  went  to  Saratoga  meeting.  I  was  , 
enabled  through  the  extending  of  Divine  Good-  < 
ness  to  labour  in  a  plain  way  honestly  amongst 
them.  Not  feeling  clear  respecting  the  neigh- 
bours, had  a  meeting  appointed  for  next  day, 
which  I  believe  was  to  some  profit." 

William  continued  visiting  the  meetings  to 
some  degree  of  satisfaction,  honestly  labouring  ; 
to  fulfil  his  duty.    On  Third-day,  the  11th,  , 
he  was  at  White  Creek  meeting,  which  he 
says,  "  was  a  time  of  great  poverty  and  lean- 
ness.   It  appeared  that  carnal  ease  and  a  il 
worldly  spirit  had  got  so  much  place  in  the  r 
mind,  that  little  was  left  but  the  form.  Yet 
the  Word  broke  forth  and  was  as  a  flame  of  | 
fire  against  the  formalists,  the  worldly,  and 
those  at  ease  in  a  carnal  state.    Encourage-  i 
ment  [was  given]  to  honest-hearted  seeking  , 
ones." 

William  found  much  hardness  of  heart  and  l| 
lukewarmness  of  spirit,  but  generally  in  every 
meeting,  there  seemed  some  who  were  seeking 
for  a  better  stale,  that  is  an  heavenly.  He  i| 
did  not  find  any  quite  so  bad  as  the  meeting  j 
which  Jane  Watson  attended,  wherein  every- 
thing seemed  so  dark,  so  hard,  so  unbelieving, 
that  she  found  it  her  duty  in  endeavouring  to 
show  them  the  dieadful  condition  into  which 
they  had  fallen  to  compare  them,  with  what  is 
said  of  the  devils,  that  '  they  believe  and  trem- 
ble.' She  told  them  that  their  condition  was 
still  worse,  'Ye  do  neither!'  This  sharp  re- 
buke, it  might  be  supposed  would  have  irri- 
tated them,  and  made  them  turn  away  without 
speaking  to  the  reprover.  But  no  such  thing, 
they  were  probably  too  hardened  to  feel  it; 
and  would  doubtless  rather  have  heard  any 
kind  of  words,  than  to  sit  a  meeting  in  silence. 
After  meeting  they  came  to  speak  to  Jane, 
who  was  hurrying  out  of  the  gallery.  Her 
companion,  Mary  Ridgway,  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder  and  said,  "  Jane,  the 
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Friends  want  to  speak  wilh  thee."  "  There 
are  none  here"  was  the  prompt  reply,  as  she 
passed  on  without  slopping. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Maxims  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. — He 
must  rise  early,  yea  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who 
will  have  every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim 
against  the  stream. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the 
waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome 
were  old  and  dim  ;  and  therefore  the  glasses, 
wherein  they  see  anything,  must  be  well  sil- 
vered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  may  be  felled,  who 
hope  to  gather  chips  by  the  fall. 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the 
shape  of  a  vulture,  but  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be 
stoned  by  one  without  fault. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when 
God  is  not  invited  to  it. 

PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  expressed  the  "  hope 
that  one  great  and  moral  beneficial  effect  of 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  exiension  of  commerce, 
will  be  the  reducing  ivitldn  their  proper  di- 
mensions, the  fame,  and  the  merit,  and  the 
reward  of  military  achievements,  and  that 
juster  notions  of  the  moral  dignity  of,  and  the 
moral  obligations  due  to,  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  preserve  peace  and  avoid  the 
eclat  of  war,  will  be  the  consequence."  In 
a  similar  strain,  George  Washington,  the 
hero  of  peace,  has  contrasted  the  merits  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  warrior.  "How 
much  more  delightful,"  says  he,  "  to  an  un- 
debauched  mind,  is  the  task  of  making  im- 
provements on  the  earth,  than  all  the  vain 
^lory  which  can  be  obtained  from  ravaging  it 
by  the  most  uninterrupted  course  of  con- 
quests !  How  pitiful  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  religion,  is  that  false  ambition  which  deso- 
lates the  world  wilh  fire  and  sword,  compared 
with  the  mild  virtue  of  making  our  fellow  men 
eis  happy  as  their  frail  condition  and  perish- 
able nature  will  permit  them  to  be."  "  Alter 
much  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  "  to  con- 
sider the  folly  and  mischief  of  a  state  of  war- 
fare, and  the  little  or  no  advantage  obtained 
sven  by  those  nations  who  have  conducted  it 
wilh  the  most  success,  I  have  been  apt  to 
hink,  there  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be, 
iny  such  thing  as  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace. 
All  wars  are  follies — very  expensive  and  very 
mischievous  ones.  When  will  nations  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  settle  their  differences  by 
Arbitration  1  Were  they  to  do  it,  even  by  the 
;ast  of  a  die,  it  would  be  belter  than  by  fight- 
ng  and  destroying  each  other."  The  illus- 
rious  warrior,  Prince  Eugene,  assures  us, 
'  lhat  a  military  man  becomes  so  sick  of 
nlood  and  crimes  in  war,  that  in  peace  he  is 
tverso  to  re-commence  them."  "  I  wish,"  he 
idds,  "that  the  first  minister  who  is  called  to 


decide  on  peace  and  war  had  only  seen  actual 
service,  what  pains  would  he  not  take  to  seek 
in  mediation  and  compromise,  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood." 
"  The  fabric,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "  of  the 
warrior's  fame,  is  cemented  with  blood  ;  and 
if  his  name  is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
it  is  in  the  shrill  cry  of  suffering  humanity,  in 
the  curses  and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his 
sword  has  reduced  to  despair."  In  reply  to  a 
toast  given  in  honour  to  his  victories  in  India, 
lo  his  fellow  officers  in  the  British  army,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  said,  "  Gentlemen,  ours  is  a 
damnable  profession."  And  even  Napoleon, 
in  a  moment  of  remorse,  after  his  bloodiest 
battle,  exclaimed — "  War  is  the  trade  of  bar- 
barians !" — North  British  Review. 

Immigration  into  America.— -We  extract 
the  following  passages  from  the  leading  arti- 
cle in  Blackwood,s  Magazine  for  January  : 

"  The  emigration  during  the  year  1851  has 
not  yet  been  made  up,  but  the  number  will  be 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand — being  proba- 
bly the  greatest  exodus  recorded  of  mankind 
since  Moses  led  the  children  of  Israel  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  far  exceeding  any  tiring  nar- 
raied  in  a  similar  period  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals. 

"The  emigration  movement  is  not  confined 
to  Ireland.  Go  into  any  village,  even  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  or  Scotland,  and 
you  will  find  lhat  a  continual  drain  of  ihe  very 
best  inhabitants  is  going  forward.  In  the 
small  village  of  Slaindrop,  at  the  gate  of  Raby, 
in  Durham,  filly-six  of  the  best  inhabitants 
emigrated  during  the  last  summer.  From  the 
smaller  village  of  Hovinghum,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  fifty  went  off  in  the  same 
period.  It  is  the  same  wherever  you  go  in 
Great  Britain.  Not  only  are  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  constantly  emigrating,  but 
the  class  who  do  so  are  the  very  best  of  the 
commmunity — ihe  industrious,  the  thrifty,  the 
well-doing.  "The  reason  is  obvious.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  get  away  ;  the  poor 
cannot,  but  must,  when  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, go  lo  the  workhouse  or  starve.  It  is 
painful  lo  think  what  this  country  must  come 
to,  if  this  extraordinary  flight  of  our  industri- 
ous population  continues.  How  are  the  taxes 
to  be  paid,  the  exigencies  of  debt  public  or  pi  i- 
vate  provided  for,  the  poor  maintained,  if  a 
vast  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  our 
best  inhabitants,  most  of  them  in  the  prime  of 
life,  annually  leaves  our  shores,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  every  week-day, 
leaving  all  the  paupers,  orphans,  and  widows, 
behind,  lo  be  provided  for  by  the  real  proprie- 
tors who  cannot  get  away  1  We  already  have 
about  600,000  of  that  burdensome  class  in 
England  alone,  besides  400,000  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ;  and  they  never  emigrate,  because 
ihey  have  no  money  to  do  so." 


The  Use  of  Thinking. — Galileo  observed  a 
lamp  which  was  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  accident,  swing- 
ing backwards  and  forwards.  This  was  a 
very  common  thing,  but  Galileo,  struck  wilh 


the  regularity  wilh  which  it  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  reflected  on  it,  and  perfected  the 
method,  now  in  use,  of  measuring  time  by 
means  of  the  pendulum. 

Influence  of  a  Smile. — It  is  related  in  the 
life  of  a  celebrated  mathematician,  William 
Hutton,  that  a  respectable  looking  country 
woman  called  upon  him  one  day,  anxious  lo 
speak  with  him.  She  told  him  with  an  air  of 
secresy,  that  her  husband  behaved  unkind  to 
her,  and  sought  other  company,  frequently 
passing  his  evenings  from  home,  which  made 
her  feel  extremely  unhappy,  and  knowing  W. 
Hutton  to  be  a  wise  man,  she  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  (ell  her  how  she  should  man- 
age to  cure  her  husband. 

The  case  was  a  common  one,  and  he  thought 
he  could  prescribe  for  it  without  losing  his  re- 
putation as  a  conjurer.  "The  remedy  is  a 
simple  one,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have  never  known 
it  to  fail — Always  treat  your  husband  with  a 
smile.'1'' 

The  woman  expressed  her  thanks,  dropped 
a  courtesy,  and  went  away.  A  few  months 
afterwards  she  waited  on  W.  Hutton,  with  a 
couple  of  fine  fowls,  which  she  begged  him  to 
accept.  She  told  him  wilh  a  tear  of  joy  and 
gratitude  glistened  in  her  eye,  that  she  had 
lollowed  his  advice,  and  her  husband  was 
cured.  He  no  longer  sought  the  company  of 
others,  but  treated  her  with  constant  love  and 
kindness. 


Riches. — A  young  man  once  expressed  his 
surprise  to  Dr.  Franklin  lhat  the  possession  of 
great  riches  should  ever  be  attended  wilh  un- 
due solicitude,  and  instanced  a  merchant,  who 
although  in  possession  of  unbounded  wealth, 
was  as  busy,  and  much  more  anxious,  than 
ihe  most  industrious  clerk  in  his  counting- 
house,  '['he  Doctor,  in  reply,  look  an  apple 
from  a  fruit-basket,  and  presented  it  to  a  child 
in  a  room,  who  could  scarcely  grasp  it  in  his 
hand.  He  ihen  gave  him  a  second,  which 
filled  iIh-  other ;  and  choosing  a  thiid,  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  beauty,  he  presented  that 
also.  The  child,  alter  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  hold  the  three  apples,  dropped  the 
last  on  the  carpet,  and  bursl  into  tears;  'See,' 
said  Franklin,  '  there  is  a  little  man  with  more 
riches  than  he  can  enjoy.' 


The  teams  of  oxen  in  Hungary  are  said  to 
be  driven  by  a  race  of  men  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  the  wild  and  savage-looking  line  im- 
aginable. Their  dress  is  made  wholly  of 
sheep-skins  with  the  wool  on,  and  many  of 
the  collars  and  seams  are  ornamented  with  a 
sort  of  savage  embroidery,  very  like  that  of 
the  Norlh  American  Indians. 


The  religion  of  some  people  is  constrained  ; 
they  are  like  people  that  use  the  cold  bath — 
not  for  pleasure,  but  necessity  and  their  health  ; 
(hey  go  in  with  reluctance,  and  are  glad  when 
they  get  out.  But  religion  to  a  true  believer 
is  like  waler  to  a  fish  ;  it  is  his  element,  he 
lives  in  it,  and  he  could  not  live  out  of  it. — 
John  Newton. 
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There  are  many  evils  that  appear  naturally 
to  spring  up  in  this  wondrous  world,  which 
our  heavenly  Father  has  allotted  as  the  place 
for  man's  probationary  sojourn  ;  and  from  the 
change  produced  by  the  introduction  of  sin, 
much  occurs  that  is  calculated  to  overcast  the 
mind  with  sorrow,  and  bring  home  the  con- 
viction, that  here  we  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
no  continuing  city,  but  should  be  constantly 
looking  for  another  and  a  better  country.  But 
in  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  the  regularity 
and  order  that  mark  all  their  diversified 
changes,  there  is  a  beauty  and  harmony, 
which,  while  they  evince  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  great  Creator,  equally  display  his 
beneficence  and  care,  by  the  pleasure  they  are 
calculated  to  administer  to  the  mind  of  man, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  subserving  his  com- 
fort and  support.  It  surely  was  never  design- 
ed by  Divine  Providence  that  our  spirits  should 
be  shrouded  in  gloom  and  melancholy,  or  give 
way  to  murmuring  and  repining,  because  we 
find  evil  interspersed  with  good,  and  pleasure 
often  succeeded  by  pain  ;  but  rather  that  we 
should  look  abroad  with  an  eye  of  cheerful 
content,  and  draw  from  the  various  objects  of 
interest  and  wonder  that  surround  us,  instruc- 
tion and  tranquillity,  that  so  the  mind  may  be 
strengthened  and  the  heart  made  glad. 

We  think  there  must  be  few  favoured  with 
the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  who  can  be 
insensible  to  the  wisdom  displayed,  and  the 
pleasure  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the 
seasons,  by  which  they  alternate  in  a  perpetual 
circle,  each  perfecting  its  allotted  changes  in 
the  great  role  of  Nature's  works,  and  impress- 
ing on  the  lace  of  the  earth  its  own  variation 
of  scene,  calculated  to  call  forth  a  succession 
of  pleasing  emotions  and  reflections. 

Spring  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  general 
favourite.  After  the  co'd  and  gloom  of  win- 
ter have  just  passed  away,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  animating  in  witness- 
ing the  renovation  of  the  vegetable  and  floral 
world,  and  in  watching  their  gradual  develop- 
ment, until  they  have  hidden  the  naked  defor- 
mity of  the  season  from  which  we  have  just 
emerged,  by  clothing  the  fields  and  woods  in 
living  verdure,  with  all  its  soft  and  variegated 
tints. 

Birds  and  animals  seem  largely  to  partake 
in  the  general  re-animation,  the  former  pouring 
forth  their  joy  on  every  side,  in  notes  of  sweet- 
est music,  while  the  latter,  no  less  evidently 
betoken  their  delight  by  their  frolicksome  gam- 
bols. Its  sunlit  showers,  and  balmy  gales 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  and  delight- 
fulness  of  Spring,  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  one,  not  seared  and  deadened  by  sensual 
indulgence,  can  walk  abroad,  and  while  sur- 
veying the  smiling  scene  spread  out  on  every 
hand,  not  feel  his  mind  soothed  and  new 
strung,  by  the  life  and  joy  that  teems  and 
overflows  in  all  he  sees,  and  which,  he  need 
not  doubt,  were  designed  to  diffuse  their  happy 
influence,  soothing  his  passions,  cheering  his 
flagging  spirit,  and  leading  him  to  feelings  of 


gratitude  and  praise  towards  the  Great  Archi- 
tect, who  in  his  unwearied  love,  has 

"  Planned  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man." 

How  marvellous  is  the  loving-kindness  of 
our.  Almighty  Creator,  who  thus  causes  the 
sun  to  know  his  place,  and  appointelh  to  every 
thing  its  season,  who  shuts  up  the  tender  bud 
in  its  safe  enclosure  while  the  sap  retires,  and 
all  seems  buried  in  barrenness  and  death,  and 
when  the  set  time  has  come,  again  diffuses  the 
genial  heat,  and  the  early  rain,  brings  forth 
the  blade  to  be  followed  by  the  ear,  and  the 
full  corn  ;  thus  opening  His  bountiful  hand, 
and  filling  the  earth  with  good.  How  much 
is  there,  if  we  were  only  willing  to  learn,  that 
teaches  us  the  folly  there  is,  in  distrusting  the 
care  and  protection  of  Him,  who  feedeth  the 
sparrows,  and  maketh  the  lilies  of  the  field  to 
grow,  and  who  hath  declared  that  he  will 
always  provide  for  his  children,  those  who 
really  place  their  dependence  upon  him,  and 
receive  and  use  the  many  good  things  they 
enjoy,  as  blessings  derived  from  him.  So  cold 
and  lifeless  did  the  vegetable  world  appear 
with  us  during  the  dark  and  dreary  winter, 
that  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  appointed 
change  in  the  seasons,  might  have  supposed 
death  had  really  passed  by  and  destroyed  the 
whole  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  necessary  suspen- 
sion of  some  of  the  vital  functions,  a  prepara- 
tion for  renewed  vigour  and  productiveness, 
which  at  the  appointed  time  should  burst  forth 
and  give  rise  to  the  varied  delights  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  And  were  we  but  willing  to 
fulfil  the  Lord's  designs  concerning  us,  and  to 
wait  his  appointed  time,  desolate  and  barren 
as  we  may  at  times  feel  ourselves  to  be,  we 
might  as  confidently  predict  that  our  winter 
would  ere  long  be  over  and  past,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  would  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  be  again  heard  in  our  land. 

"  Hail  Source  of  Being  !  Universal  Soul 

Of  heaven  and  earth  '.    Essential  Presence,  hail ! 

To  Thee  I  bend  the  knee  ;  to  Thee  my  thoughts, 

Continual  climb  ;  who  with  a  master  hand, 

Has  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touched. 

By  Thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes, 

Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 

Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew. 

At  Thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 

The  terpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 

By  wintry  winds  ,  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 

And  lively  fermentation,  mounting  spreads 

All  this  innumerous  coloured  scene  of  things." 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  31st  instant,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, are  invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 

Third  month,  1852. 


The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup,  closed  their  House  (No.  16  Green 
street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  and  Spruce 
and  Pine  streets,)  for  the  season,  on  the  13th 
instant,  having  been  open  for  the  delivery  of 


soup,  about  eleven  weeks;  during  which  time 
they  have  issued  upwards  of  five  hundred 
tickets,  entitling  two  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
individuals  to  supplies  of  soup  and  bread, 
eight  hundred  and  three  of  whom  were  adults, 
and  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-five  children. 
Twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  quarts 
of  soup,  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  loaves  of  bread,  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

Third  month  15th,  1852. 


SCHOOL  NOTICE. 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  for  a  school  at  j 
Mannington,  near  Salem,  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
plication may   be  made  to  Caspar  Wistar, . 
Jonathan  Freedland,  or  Samuel  P.  Carpenter. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
The  Steward  and  Matron  of  this  Institution 
having  resigned,  the  Managers  are  desirous 

Do?  o 

of  procuring  suitable  Friends  to  fill  those 
stations. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Evans, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Charles  Ellis, 
William  Bettle, 
John  M.  Whitall. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.  16th,  1852. 


TO  LET. 

A  convenient  dwelling-house  in  a  cen- 
tral situation  to  let.  The  dwelling-house 
attached  to  Friends'  Select  School  estate,  situ- 
ate on  St.  James  street  above  Market,  and  a 
little  west  from  Delaware  Sixth  street,  will  be 
let  on  moderate  terms  to  a  suitable  small  j 
family.  Members  of  our  own  Society  would 
be  preferred. 

For  conditions,  apply  to  B.  Albertson,  No.  j 
45  North  Sixth  street;  or  to  L.Nicholson, 
No.  24  South  Twelfth  strpet. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1852. 


WANTED 

A  young  man,  or  lad  of  steady  habits,  who 
writes  a  good  hand,  to  assist  in  the  office  of 
"The  Friend." 


Mariued,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Newton,  N. 
J.,  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  Joseph  K.  Lippin- 
cott,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Hughes  Bell. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  New  Garden, 

Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  instant, 
Hobson  Lamborn,  and  Rebecca  L.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Israel  Hayes. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  Third-day  morning,  the  17th  of 
Second  month,  at  his  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant 
township,  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  Joseph  K.  Kester, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Greenwood 
Particular  and  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Wiles. 

Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 
By  George  Melly.    London,  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  212  ) 

The  company  left  Cairo  on  ihe  6th  of 
Tenth  month,  for  Upper  Egypt,  in  iwo  boa  Is, 
"The  Eagle,"  and  "The  Fanny."  Alier  a 
rather  pleasant  passage,  they  reached  Assouan 
near  ihe  first  cataract,  i he  17th  of  the  Eleventh 
month.  The  p  assage  ol  this  cataract  George 
thus  describes : 

"Assouan  is  the  porch  to  ihe  first  cataract 
of  the  Nile;  and  our  news  from  England  was 
scarcely  discussed,  when  the  cataract  autho- 
rities, ever  alive  to  business,  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  set  to  work  to  gel  as  high  a  price  as  pos- 
sible for  carrying  us  over.  One  would  have 
supposed,  however,  from  the  tenor  of  their 
conversation,  that  such  a  project  was  the  very 
farlhest  from  their  thoughts,  and  it  was  long 
before  they  could  be  entrapped  into  the  most 
remote  allusion  to  it.  Dairah  predicted  that 
the  negotiation  would  last  three  days  ;  but  we 
were  determined  ifour  uniied  tact  could  accom- 
plish it,  to  finish  all  at  one  sitting.  Pipes  and 
coffee  were  introduced,  and  the  most  alluring 
hints  thrown  out;  but  the  Reis  of  the  cataract, 
who  saw  a  trap  in  every  word,  would  speak 
of  anyihing  but  what  he  had  come  about.  At 
length,  he  remarked,  with  great  gravity  and 
decision,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  think  of  taking  our  boat  up,  as  it  was  too 
large,  and  could  not  possibly  be  got  over. 
Hereupon  bargaining  commenced,  and  after  a 
contest  of  two  hours'  duration,  it  was  definitely 
settled  that  we  should  be  taken  up  the  cataract 
on  the  morrow,  and  let  down  on  our  return, 
for  the  sum  of  £7,  being  £3  10s.  for  each 
boat. 

"  The  cataract  is  an  incline  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
depth.  The  river  narrowing  just  above,  pre- 
cipitates its  immense  volume  of  water  down 
this  slope  with  prodigious  violence,  and  with 
a  noise  like  thunder.  The  rocks  on  either 
hand,  washed  by  the  raging  flood,  made  the 
picture  more  striking,  and  add  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  danger  of  the  ascent.  Soon  after 
breakfast,  a  very  long  and  staunch  rope  was 
fastened  round  the  masts  of  the  Fanny,  and 
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Allah,  and  laid  about  him  right  and  left  with 
a  whip.  Thus  driven,  they  hauled  away  at 
the  ropes,  while  the  men  on  board,  who  work- 
ed  with  great  diligence,  kept  thrusting  planks 
between  the  vessel  and  the  rocks,  to  prevent 
her  grazing  against  them.  Others  ran  along- 
side,  und  every  now  and  then  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  shoved  her  off*  a  sunken  shoal,  or 
over  a  shallow.  Stronger  and  stronger  be- 
came  the  torrent ;  the  waves  beat  more  furi- 
ously against  the  boat;  the  spray  and  the 
foam  whirled  over  her;  the  roar  grew  more 
and  more  deafening;  and  then,  with  one 
mighty  lift — one  lurch  forward,  she  passed  the 
fall,  and  floated  in  smooth  water. 

"  The  hauling  up  occupied  sixty-five  min- 
utes. The  Eagle,  though  a  heavier  boat,  was 
hoisted  up  within  fifty  minutes,  and  moored 
alongside  of  her  consort. 

"A  small  island  lay  between  the  boats  and 
the  shore,  and  over  this  the  men  brought  all 
our  stores  and  baggage,  which,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  vessels,  had  been  taken  out  below 
the  cataract,  and  piled  up  on  the  bank.  It 
was  really  quite  exciting  to  watch  them  com- 
ing across  this  romantic  spot,  bearing  every 
kind  of  burden,  in  regular  succession,  as  if  the 
place  was  a  haunt  of  pirates  or  smugglers, 
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there  is  even  an  appearance  of  comfort  about 
them,  which  is  never  seen  in  Arab  domiciles. 
As  we  stayed  here  all  night,  we  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  people,  and  were  much  prepossess- 
ed by  the  simplicity  and  genuine  integrity  of 
their  nature.  After  our  experience  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  most  refreshing  to  mingle 
with  a  race  endowed  with  these  characteris- 
tics, and  living  by  honest  industry  and 
labour." 

"  At  Karosko,  we  lost  what  in  our  emigrant 
vessels,  is  called  a  stow  away  ;  a  man  named 
Ali  Suleiman,  who  had  come  on  board  at 
Caiio  without  our  knowledge,  and  obtained  a 
passage  to  Nubia.  After  we  started,  however, 
he  well  earned  the  indulgence  by  his  assiduous 
attention  and  diligence,  and  we  had  learned  to 
consider  him  an  acquisition.  He  was  a  most 
devout  Musselman ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  prophet's  command,  knelt  five  times  a  day 
in  prayer.  I  have  seen  his  fine  form  bending 
on  the  deck  under  the  glare  of  the  noonday 
sun  ;  and  frequently,  when  I  have  come  upon 
deck,  have  found  him  praying  at  midnight. 
He  was  still  some  distance  from  his  native 
village,  which  we  should  not  reach  till  the 
next  day  ;  but,  impatient  to  arrive  at  home,  he 
determined  to  walk  on,  and  was  soon  on  his  way. 


then  laid  along  the  rocks  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  to  be  pulled  on  a  concerted  signal ;  a 
shorter  one  was  laid  out  in  the  same  way,  and 
a  third  was  fastened  midships,  and  thrown 
ashore,  to  keep  the  vessel,  on  her  way  up, 
close  to  the  rocks,  as  the  current  would  other- 
wise diag  her  into  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
when  certain  destruction  would  ensue.  This 
catastrophe  nearly  happened  a  few  years  ago, 
when  one  of  Pasha's  boats  got  into  the  rapids, 
and  his  highness,  who  was  on  board,  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  his  life.  From  that  lime, 
the  greatest  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  similar  occurrence. 

"  Hundreds  of  people  had  now  assembled 
on  shore  to  witness  the  ascent,  and  at  length 
the  ropes  were  all  manned,  and  the  boat  loosed 
from  her  moorings.  The  cataract-pilot  seized 
the  helm  ;  the  Reis,  a  fine,  hale  old  man,  gave 
the  word  to  proceed  ;  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
men  on  shore,  and  about  thirty  on  deck,  haul- 
ed away  at  the  ropes.  The  cataract  came 
thundering  down;  the  air  rang  with  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  the  pullers;  the  water  flew  past 
in  foaming  waves,  dashing  its  clouds  of  spray 
over  the  deck  ;  and  the  gallant  boat  held  on 
her  way.  In  a  moment  more  she  bounded 
against  the  bottom,  and  the  rushing  flood 
seemed  to  struggle  for  the  mastery,  making 
her  tremble  in  every  plank.  But  instantly 
the  old  Reis  darted  overboard,  dived  under  her 
stern,  and,  with  a  desperate  effort  shoved  her 
on.  Then  he  sprang  ashore, struck  in  among 
Ihe  lazy  pullers,  who  were  invoking  help  from 


who  were  now  collecting  their  booty.  Alto- 
gether it  constituted  a  very  miscellaneous 
assortment ;  but  barrels  of  flour  and  rice,  bags 
of  sugar,  books,  and  guns,  formed  no  bad  sup- 
ply of  the  munitions  of  war. 

"  At  noon  our  sails  were  again  loosed,  and 
expanding  to  the  breeze,  bore  us  steadily  on. 
Alter  proceeding  a  short  distance,  we  hove  to 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  land  the  Reis  of  the  cata- 
ract, who,  as  the  navigation  was  somewhat 
difficult  at  first,  came  with  us  till  we  were  per- 
fectly clear  of  all  obstacles.  I  was  much 
taken  with  this  old  man,  whom  VVarburton, 
in  his  widely-known  work  has  already  intro- 
duced so  favourably  to  the  English  reader. 
Having  a  copy  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,'  at  hand,  I  showed  him  his  portrait, 
and  made  Dairah  translate  what  Warburton 
has  said  of  him,  at  which,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, he  was  much  gratified.  He  remember- 
ed Warburton  very  well,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  would  soon  come  to  Egypt  again,  and 
pay  him  another  visit." 

Being  now  above  the  first  cataract,  they 
were  fairly  among  the  Nubians,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  have  been  pleased.  The  first 
village  of  these  people  which  they  visited,  is 
called  Karosko,  and  is  thus  described: 

"  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  huts,  formed 
of  mud  walls,  covered  in  at  top  with  matting. 
No  turreted  pigeon-house  towers  over  the 
roof  as  in  the  villages  of  Egypt,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  all  attempt  at  ornament.  The 
little  hovels,  however,  are  much  cleaner,  and 
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"  We  left  Karosko  ourselves  early  in  ihje 
morning,  and  borne  along  by  a  fine  somberly 
breeze,  the  first  we  had  had  from  thai  quarter 
since  our  departure  from  Cairo,  came  to  Dour 
by  hall-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  shore 
as  usual  was  crowded  with  persons  awaiting 
our  approach  ;  and  foremost  in  the  throng  was 
honest  Ali  Suleiman,  easily  distinguished  by 
bis  flowing  robe  of  white  calico,  and  his  yellow 
tin  ban,  drooping  at  the  end.  He  came  to  re- 
new his  thanks,  and  to  present  us  an  offering 
of  dates — a  simple,  but  gratifying  tribute,  ren- 
dered in  the  most  graceful  manner." 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIi e  Literalure  of  the  Japanese. 

The  fact  we  announced  some  time  ago  of 
the  rescue  from  drowning  by  Lieut.  Tennison, 
of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marines,  of  tbe 
officers  and  crew  of  a  Japanese  junk  which 
had  been  wrecked.  This  chance  has  already 
led  to  very  important  discoveries  into  the  cha- 
racter and  literature  of  that  singular  and  iso- 
lated people,  and  may  possibly  open  the  way  to 
unrestricted  communication  between  them  and 
ihe  United  States.  Lieut.  Tennison  describes 
them  as  extremely  intelligent ;  and  he  suggests 
that  it  would  be  of  great  value  that  they  should 
lake  a  tour  through  the  United  Slates,  with  a 
view  of  impressing  them  with  the  advantages 
lo  be  derived  from  international  communica- 
tion between  the  two  people.  Fie  sends  their 
compass  and  alphabet  as  rare  curiosities.  A 
correspondent  of  The  New  York  Courier  and 
Inquirer,  writing  from  Washington,  thus  de- 
scribes the  latter  : 

"The  Japanese  alphabet,  as  represented  by 
Lieut.  Tennison's  diagram,  contains  forty- 
eight  characters,  which  consist  of  straight, 
oblique,  parallel,  crooked,  and  angular  lines 
and  maiks,  resembl  nig  thick  and  ragged 
scrawls  with  a  bad  quill  pen.  There  are,  I 
think,  no  circles,  no  ovals,  and  but  one  curve 
in  the  forty-eight  signs.  The  names  of  these 
letters,  written,  I  take  it,  so  as  to  give  as  near 
as  may  be  ihe  Japanese  pronunciations,  are — 
Ee,  row,  haw,  nliee,  ho,  hey,  thorn,  chee,  D, 
nhoo,  chow,  O,  waw,  caw,  you,  tham,  day, 
sour,  tsoo,  may,  nam,  icraiv,  moo,  Oo,  E,  No, 
O,  Koo,  yaw,  mam,  K,foo,  kow,  A,  thea,  An, 
sam,  kee,  you,  may,  nee,  C,  A,  ghee,  mow, 
say,  Dzoo,  Q.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
character  O  occurs  twice,  and  once  in  addition, 
followed  by  the  same  letter  in  smaller  size. 
The  repetition  is,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation consistent  with  the  assumption  that 
they  are  separate  letters.  In  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  lists  of 
the  numerals  and  the  proper  names,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  letters,  numbers,  and  names 
stand  in  perpendicular  columns  ;  that  the  place 
of  beginning  is  at  the  right  hand,  upper  corner 
of  the  page,  at  what  would  be  with  us  the 
head  of  the  last  column;  that  the  order  of 
reading  or  writing  is  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  column,  and  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  ihe  page,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  and  directly  the  reverse  of  our  own, 
who  write  and  read  horizontally,  and  from 
left  to  right.    The  name  of  the  captain  is 


Months,  which  is  neither  very  foreign  to  our 
ears,  nor  hard  to  be  pronounced.  Some  of 
the  olher  sound  almost  as  familiar — as 
Jim  POTcif,  Sim -pay,  ThaMETHO,  Heck- 
otho,  and  You-am-tho.  *  Oo,'  'the,'  and 
'  tho,'  seem  to  be  favourite  terminations,  and, 
being  written  separately,  are,  perhaps,  sur- 
names. The  calligraphy  of  these  signatures 
looks  grotesque  enough,  but  not  more  so,  pro- 
bably, than  the  autographs  of  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  for  example,  would  to  the  most 
enlightened  Japanese. 

"  The  numerals  afford  decisive  proof  of  the 
advance  of  this  mysterious  people  in  muhe- 
matics,  a  science,  the  culiivation  of  which  is 
always  an  accompaniment  of  high  civilization. 
Their  system  for  the  expression  of  numbers 
seems  to  partake  of  boih  the  Arabic  and  Ro- 
man methods.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
attained  the  noble  and  comprehensive  simpli- 
cily  of  the  Arabian  numerals  with  their  man- 
ner of  arrangement,  by  which  the  least  and  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  quantities  are  expressed 
by  the  use  of  not  mote  than  ten  cardinal  signs  ; 
but  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  no  better  plan  of  enumeration  than 
the  employment  of  a  less  or  greater  number 
of  signs  representing  fixed  quantities." 

Tbe  same  correspondent  thus  speaks  of 
their  compass  : 

"The  compass  is  represented  by  two  circu- 
lar lines,  surrounding  a  rude  figure  of  an 
arrow,  probably  intended  for  the  needle,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  outer  circle  is  divided 
off  into  iistronomical  signs,  indicated  by  figures 
of  a  rat,  cow,  tiger,  rabbit,  snake,  small  snake, 
horse,  goat,  monkey,  rooster,  dog,  and  an  ani- 
mal not  specifically  named,  but  about  the  size 
of  a  dog." 

The  writer  having  given  these  details,  ex- 
presses a  strong  conviction  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  highly  cultivated  and  enlightened  people, 
and  entertains  a  hope  l halt 'efforts  will  be  made 
lo  improve  ihis  occasion  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed wiih  the  polity,  government,  and  traditions 
of  the  empire  of  Japan; 


Keeping  Time  witk  the  Telegraph, —  We 
witnessed  a  curious  experiment  recently  at 
Morse's  Telegraph  Office,  which  we  had  before 
heard  of  but  had  never  seen.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  New  York 
cily,  heard  and  seen  at  this  end  of  the  line. 
The  experiment  was  most  perfectly  performed, 
the  regular  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  New 
York  being  registered  on  the  paper  at  precise 
intervals,  and  heard  by  the  striking  of  the 
pen-lever  at  the  same  instant. 

This  is  done  by  an  operation  similar  to  the 
method  of  telegraphing  itself.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  bringing  in  contact  of  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  the  batteries,  forms  what  is 
termed  a  circuit,  and  produces  characters  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  persons  so  bringing  them 
together.  One  of  these  wires  is  connected  by 
a  very  fine  wire  lo  ihe  pendulum  of  the  clock, 
partaking  of  its  motion  ;  the  other  is  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  clock,  so  that  the  pendulum 
shall  strike  it  in  swinging  back  and  forth. 
When  the  pendulum  strikes,  the  two  wires 
being  brought  together,  a  circuit  is  formed, 


and  a  stroke  of  the  pendulum  makes  a  dot  I 
upon  the  paper,  and  this  is  repeated  as  ofien 
as  the  pendulum  strikes  the  wire  in  the  side 
of  the  clock  ;  so  ihat  the  ticking  of  i lie 
clock  in  New  York  is  heard  even  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Buffalo  that  in  the  office  where  it  is 
placed. 

A  similar  experiment  was  successfully  I ried 
between  Bangor,  Me.,  and  Milwaukie,  Wis., 
by  conneciing  the  wires  of  Morse's  and  Speed's 
lines  at  this  point,  and  then  proceeding  as 
mentioned  above. 

A  clock  ticking  at  one  place,  and  being 
heard  at  another,  between  2000  and  3000 
miles  away,  is  certainly  snmeihing  curious  in 
this  age  of  marvels. — Buff.  Express. 

From  the  Daily  News. 

Emigration  into  Canada  in  1851. 

The  grand  total  of  the  emigrants  landed  in 
the  colony  during  the  year  1851,  was  41,076 
souls,  against  32,292  in  1850,  and  38,494  in 
1849.  Of  these  41,076,  22,381  are  from 
Ireland,  being  an  increase  of  aboul  4,000  on 
last  year ;  9,677  from  England,  showing  no 
increase;  7,042  from  Scotland,  being  about 
4,000  more  than  last  year;  870  from  ihe  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  1,106  from  the  lower 
provinces.  At  New  York,  the  number  of 
emigrants,  during  1851,  have  been,  according 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  289,601  souls, 
against  212,795  in  1840,  and  820,603  in 
1849.  From  Ireland  163,256  persons  emi- 
grated in  New  York  in  1851,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent,  on  last  year's  emigia- 
tion  ;  while  the  Irish  emigration  lo  Canada 
has  only  increased  about  24  percent,  in  ihe 
same  space  of  lime.  The  difference  is  owing 
to  various  causes,  among  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  friends  already  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  belief  (which  is  almost 
general  in  Ireland)  that  the  accommodations* 
for  the  tiansporl  of  emigrants  in  the  Slates  are 
superior  to  those  in  Canada,  may  be  allowed 
a  large  share  of  influence.  From  England 
and  Scotland  the  emigration  to  Canada  has 
increased  about  1.44  per  cent,  on  last  year. 
The  increase,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
chiefly  composed  of  pauper  emigrants,  sent 
out  to  this  country  by  Iheir  landlords  and  ihe 
Poor  Law  Unions,  who  arrived  here  in  a  slate 
of  the  most  complete  destiiution,  without  mo- 
ney or  food,  and,  in  many  instances,  without 
clothing.  From  the  continent  our  emigraiion 
is  small,  870  souls;  while  that  to  New  York 
amounts  lo  nearly  90,000  souls.  One  main 
cause  of  the  very  inadequate  proportion  borne 
by  Canada  is  the  supineness  of  our  govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  send  Commissioners  of 
Emigration  to  Germany,  who  might  dissemi- 
nate among  the  people  such  information  re- 
specting the  resources  of  Canada  as  would 
induce  a  portion  at  least  to  ship  for  Quebec. 

Of  the  41,076  emigrants  who  arrived  in 
Canada,  it  is  estimated  that  4,000  remained  in 
Lower  Canada  ;  18,515  settled  in  the  Western 
provinces;  and  18,561  went  to  the  States. 
Some,  from  want  of  employment  here,  but 
the  greater  portion  in  pursuance  of  their  ori- 
ginal design  when  they  left  Ireland,  having 
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erely  adopted  the  Si.  Lawrence  route  as  the 
lortest  and  cheapest  to  Wisconsin. 

The  mortality  during  the  season,  has  been 
nail,  being  only  0.64  per  cent,  on  each  100 
;rsons  embarked.  The  diseases  have  been 
liefly  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  yeai's 
nigration,  has  been  the  wholesale  shipment 
'  paupers  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Ten 
iousand  persons  were  sent  out  by  the  Poor 
aw  Union  and  their  landlords.  Colonel  Gor- 
>n  shipped  J ,65 J  individuals  from  his  estates 

South  Uist  and  Barra,  in  Scotland,  utterly 
Jstituie  of  proper  clothing  and  bedding ;  many 
tildren,  nine  and  ten  years  old,  not  having  a 
g  to  cover  them.  The  wife  of  (he  cap- 
in  of* one  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  sailed, 
as  busily  engaged  during  the  voyage  in  con- 
irting  old  biead  bags,  canvass  and  blankets, 
to  coverings  for  them.  One  man  passed  the 
spection  at  quarantine  with  no  garment  but 
woman's  petticoat.  The  landlord  of  those 
iforlunate  creatures  had  paid  their  passage 
id  the  emigrant  tax,  buc  refused  to  bear  any 
tare  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  after 
ey  reached  the  wharf  at  Quebec,  or  of  their 
nveyance  to  those  parts  of  Canada  where 
ey  could  procure  employment.  Pity  them 
we  must,  their  condition,  even  after  the 
trdships  they  have  undergone,  is  better  any 
here  than  in  their  Highland  home.  They 
id  many  of  them  had  subsisted  for  months 
evious  to  their  embarkation  on  shellfish  and 
a  weed  picked  up  on  the  rocks  of  their  island  ; 
at  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer  in  South 
ist,  was  one  pound  of  oatmeal  per  day  —  for 
hich  wretched  pittance  even  constant  employ- 
en  t  was  not  to  be  found  :  yet,  notwithstand- 
;  these  incredible  sufferings,  the  poor 
retches  were  so  much  attached  to  their  na- 
'e  isle  that  many  of  them  refused  to  embark 
r  America,  and  fled  to  the  woods,  whence 
ey  were  brought  back  by  Col.  Gordon's  fac- 
rs  and  a  body  of  police,  and  shipped  in  hand- 
fTs. 

From  Ireland,  chiefly  from  Clare  and  Kerry 
unties,  5,971  persons  were  sent  out  by  the 
ior  Law  Unions  and  their  landlords,  most  of 
10m  received  a  small  sum  of  money  on  their 
rival  here,  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
stination  in  Upper  Canada  or  the  States. 
If  these  paupers  were  all  able-bodied  men, 
10  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  pro- 
ice  would  be  as  great  a  gainer  by  receiving, 
Britain  is  by  getting  rid  of  them.  Unfortu- 
lei y,  the  proportion  of  children  is  at  least 
ual  to  that  of  men,  and  that  of  women  nearly 
ice  as  great.  During  the  past  season  too 
iny  have  arrived  here  in  a  state  of  complete 
stiliition,  in  the  months  of  October  and  Sep- 
nber,  when  the  wet  and  cold  weather  is  be- 
ming  to  set  in,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
s  begun  to  fall  ofT.  In  such  cases  the  most 
gravated  sufferings  to  the  emigrants,  and 
rasional  expense  to  the  province  are  inevit- 
le.  It  is  the  intention  of  Government,  I  be- 
ve,  to  propose  to  the  Legislature,  during 
xt  session,  a  measure  by  which  the  tax  on 
ngrants  will  be  modified  so  as  to  compel 
sir  arrival  here  not  later  than  June. 


Economy  is  wealth. 


For  "The  Friend." 

JOHN  DICKINSON. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Berkhouse,  in  Grayrig, 
Westmoreland,  said  a  few  hours  before  his 
departure  to  some  Friends  present:  "I  have 
taken  an  inspection  into  the  course  of  my  life, 
since  the  time  of  my  convincement,  and  have 
no  ill  thing  to  accuse  myself  with  ;  for  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  was  before  mine  eyes,  by  which  I 
was  preserved  :  only  when  I  was  set  at  liberty 
from  my  imprisonment,  I  thought  myself  too 
eager  for  getting  of  this  world  together;  yet  I 
have  not  to  charge  myself  with  oppressing  any 
man  ;  but  what  1  have,  I  obtained  it  honestly." 
Me  also  said,  "  I  have  great  peace  in  that  I 
have  been  faithful  in  bearing  my  testimony 
against  the  payment  of  tithes  ;  for  I  could 
never,  neither  pay,  nor  suffer  any  to  pay 
for  me,  hating  in  my  heart  such  hypocrisy." 
To  the  Friends,  he  added,  "  Give  up  freely  to 
come  to  week-day  meetings,  to  wait  upon 
God,  to  feel  him  to  renew  your  strength  :  for 
when  I  had  work  and  business,  I  could  not  be 
easy  to  stay  from  a  week-day  meeting  ;  I  felt 
the  movings  of  Truth  to  draw  me,  and  set  me 
at  liberty  from  my  outward  employ,  not  only 
for  my  own  growth,  but  that  I  might  be  ex- 
emplary to  others." 

The  testimony  issued  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Kendal,  concerning  this  honest, 
upright  Friend,  not  only  shows  that  he  pur- 
chased his  religion  through  bitter  persecution, 
but  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  favour  him 
with  a  powerful  and  living  testimony  to  the 
blessed  Truth.  May  we  not  safely  con- 
clude, that  as  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel 
abound  in  proportion  to  our  faithful  abiding 
with  Christ  in  the  depth  of  suffering,  so  the 
excellency  and  quickening  virtue  of  the  minis- 
try committed  to  our  trust,  may  also  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  our  baptisms,  and 
entire  devotion  to  drink  according  to  our  mea- 
sures, the  cup  of  suffering  with  him  who 
is  pressed  down,  like  a  cart  with  sheaves, 
in  the  hearts  of  formal,  lifeless  professors  of 
his  religion. 

The  meeting  says,  "  He  was  one  whom  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  in  his  young  and 
tender  years.  In  the  time  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  was  convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth, 
and  suffered  greatly  from  his  master  for  using 
the  single  language ;  and  though  his  master 
beat  him  often,  to  the  loss  of  much  blood,  yet 
he  bore  it  patiently,  and  did  not  shrink  in  his 
testimony  which  God  had  given  him  to  bear; 
upon  which  occasion  he  expressed  to  several 
the  great  peace  and  comfort  he  had  from  God 
to  his  soul.  Some  time  after  his  apprentice- 
ship, it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  his  mouth  in 
a  powerful  and  living  testimony,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  Friends,  and  edification  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  several  of  the  northern 
counties  and  in  Scotland,  and  divers  were 
convinced  by  him. 

"  He  was  valiant  for  the  Truth  upon  earth, 
and  did  not  turn  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle  ; 
but  suffered  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods, 
imprisonments,  and  oilier  hardships,  counting 
the  reproaches  of  Christ  great  riches;  it  being 
given  him  nobonly  to  believe,  but  to  suffer  for 
his  name. 


"He  was  a  man  well  beloved  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  always  had  a  tender  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  unity  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ; 
very  careful  in  answering  his  word  and  pro- 
mise to  men  ;  just  in  his  dealing,  ofien  advis- 
ing Friends  to  be  true  to  God,  and  then  they 
would  be  just  in  their  dealings  with  men  :  so 
that  we  have  good  ground  to  believe,  that  his 
latter  end  was  happy,  and  that  he  finished  his 
course  in  pence  with  the  Lord." 

With  hearts  warmed  and  expanded  with 
love  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  who  called  them 
out  of  the  different  sects  of  religious  professors, 
to  uphold  that  cause  in  its  primitive  brightness, 
they  were  drawn  forth  to  address  their  succes- 
sors in  ages  to  come,  with  the  following  inti- 
mation of  the  privileges  and  the  duties  that 
descend  upon  them.  "Thus  far  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  in  duty  to  revive  the  memory 
of  our  deceased  Friend,  that  those  of  succeed- 
ing generations  may  know  how  our  ancients 
came  to  receive  the  Truth  in  this  latter  age  of 
the  world,  after  a  long  night  of  apostacy  ;  that 
those  who  succeed  may  walk  worthy  of  the 
privileges  they  now  enjoy,  who  are  entered 
into  the  labours  of  the  ancients,  and  reap  the 
fruits  thereof." — 1712. 


POMPEII. 

Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Ilercula- 
neum,  another  city,  overwhelmed  at  the  same 
time,  was  "destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its 
disinterment,  as  well  as  its  burial."  This  was 
Pumpeii,  the  very  name  of  which  had  been 
almost  forgotten.  As  it  lay  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  Vesuvius  than  Herculaneum,  the 
stream  of  lava  never  reached  it.  It  was  in- 
humed by  showers  of  ashes,  pumice,  and 
stones,  which  formed  a  bed  of  variable  depth 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  which  is  easily 
removed;  whereas  the  former  city  was  entomb- 
ed in  ashes  and  lava  to  the  depth  of  from  sev- 
enty to  one  hundred  feet.  With  the  exception 
of  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  which  were 
either  consumed  by  red-hot  stones  ejected  from 
the  volcano,  or  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
matter  collected  on  the  roofs,  we  behold  in 
Pompeii  a  flourishing  city,  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  it  existed  eighteen  centuries  ago  ! 
The  buildings  unaltered  by  newer  fashions  ; 
the  paintings  undimmed  by  the  leaden  touch 
of  time;  household  furniture  left  in  the  confu- 
sion of  use;  articles  even  of  intrinsic  value 
abandoned  in  the  hurry  of  escape,  yet  safe 
from  the  robber,  or  scattered  about  as  they 
fell  from  the  trembling  hand  which  could  not 
stop  or  pause  for  the  most  valuable  possessions, 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  bones  of  the  inha- 
bitants, bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  calamity  which 
overwhelmed  them.  In  the  prison,  skeletons 
of  unfortunate  men  were  discovered,  their  leg 
bones  enclosed  in  shackles,  and  are  so  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Poitici. 

I  noticed,  said   Simond,  a  striking  me- 
morial of  this  mighty  eruption,  in  the  Forum, 
opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  a  new  altar 
of  white  marble,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  ap- 
parently just  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sculptor, 
had  been  erected  there ;  an  enclosure  was 
building  around  ;  the  mortar  just  dashedagainst 
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the  side  of  the  wall  was  but  half  spread  out  ; 
you  saw  the  long  sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel 
to  obliterate  its  own  track — but  it  never  did 
return  ;  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  sud- 
denly arrested  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  1800 
years,  the  whole  looked  so  fresh  that  you 
would  almost  imagine  the  mason  was  only 
gone  to  his  dinner  and  about  to  come  back 
immediately  to  finish  his  work  !  We  can 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  for  an  event  con- 
nected with  the  arts  of  former  ages,  ever  to 
happen  in  future  times,  equal  in  interest  to  the 
resurrection  of  these  Roman  towns,  unless  it 
be  the  re-appearance  of  the  Phoenician  City  of 
the  Plain. — Eiubanlfs  Hydraulics. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christian  Pcrfeclion. 

While  George  Fox  was  detained  at  Wor- 
cester, waiting  for  his  trial  at  the  approaching 
assizes,  he  was  visited  by  various  persons  at 
the  Friend's  house  where  the  judges  had  given 
him  permission  to  stay,  some  of  whom  endea- 
voured to  draw  him  into  argument  on  points 
of  doctrine.  At  one  time  a  common-prayer 
priest  came  with  others,  and  asked  him,  "If  he 
was  grown  up  to  perfection."  "  I  told  him," 
says  George,  "  that  '  what  I  was,  I  was  by  the 
Grace  of  God.'  He  replied,  '  It  was  a  modest 
and  civil  answer.'  Then  he  urged  the  words  of 
John,  '  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,'  and 
asked,  'What  did  I  say  to  that?'  I  said 
with  the  same  apostle,  'If  we  say  that  we 
have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his 
word  is  not  in  us' — who  came  to  destroy  and 
to  take  away  sin.  So  there  is  a  time  for 
people  to  see  that  they  have  sinned ;  and 
there  is  a  time  for  them  to  confess  their  sin, 
and  to  forsake  it,  and  to  know  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin.  Then  the 
priest  was  asked,  '  Whether  Adam  was  not 
perfect  before  he  fell,  and  whether  all  God's 
works  were  not  perfect.'  The  priest  said, 
'  There  might  be  a  perfection  as  Adam  had, 
and  a  falling  from  it.'  But  I  told  him,  'There 
is  a  perfection  in  Christ  above  Adam,  and  be- 
yond falling  ;  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  present  every  man  per- 
fect in  Christ;  therefore  they  that  denied  per- 
fection, denied  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  gifts  which  Christ  gave  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints.'  The  priest  said,  '  We  must 
always  be  striving.'  I  answered,  '  It  was  a 
sad  and  comfortless  sort  of  striving,  to  strive 
with  a  belief  that  we  should  never  overcome.' 
I  told  him  also,  that  '  Paul,  who  cried  out  of 
the  body  of  death,  did  also  thank  God,  who 
gave  him  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  So  there  was  a  time  of  crying  out  for 
want  of  victory,  and  a  time  of  praising  God  for 
the  victory.  And  Paul  said,  '  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
The  priest  said,  '  Job  was  not  perfect.'  I  told 
him,  '  God  said  Job  was  a  perfect  man,  and 
that  he  did  shun  evil ;'  and  the  devil  was  forced 
to  confess  that  '  God  had  set  an  hedge  about 
him ;'  which  was  not  an  outward  hedge,  but 
the  invisible  heavenly  power.  The  priest 
said,  '  Job  said  he  chargeth  his  angels  with 
folly,  and  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  hi* 


sight,'  I  told  him,  '  That  was  his  mistake ;  it 
was  not  Job  said  so,  but  Eliphaz  who  contend- 
ed against  Job.'  '  Well,  but,'  said  the  priest, 
'  what  say  you  to  that  scripture,  The  justest 
man  that  is,  sinneth  seven  times  a  day'  1  'Why 
truly,'  said  I,  ♦  I  say  there  is  no  such  scrip- 
ture ;' — and  with  that  the  priest's  mouth  was 
stopped." 

For  "The  Friend." 

"The  World  Before  the  Flood." 

Extract  from  Montgomery's  Poem. 

Not  having  seen  the  following  lines  of 
Montgomery's  elsewhere  than  in  his  published 
Works,  I  thought  I  would  copy  them  for  in- 
sertion in  "The  Friend,"  if  approved  of  by 
the  Editors.  W. 

"Amidst  the  visions  of  ascending  years, 
What  mighty  Chief,  what  Conqueror  appears  !* 
His  garments  roll'd  in  blood,  his  eyes  of  flame, 
And  on  his  thigh  the  unutterable  name?t 
— 'Tis  I,  that  bring  deliverance ;  strong  to  save, 
I  pluck'd  the  prey  from  death,  and  spoil'd  the  grave. 
— Wherefore,  O  Warrior  !  are  thy  garments  red, 
Like  those  whose  feet  amidst  the  vintage  tread  ? 
— I  trod  the  wine-press  of  the  field  alone  ; 
I  look'd  around  for  succour  ;  there  was  none  ; 
Therefore  my  wrath  sustained  me  while  I  fought, 
And  mine  own  arm  my  saints'  salvation  wrought. 
— Thus  may  thine  arm  forevermore  prevail; 
Thus  may  thy  foes,  O  Lord  !  forever  fail ; 
Captive  by  thee  captivity  be  led  ; 
Seed  of  the  woman  !  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ; 
Redeemer!  promised  since  the  world  began, 
Bow  the  high  heavens  and  condescend  to  man. 

"  Hail  to  the  Day-spring  !  dawning  from  afar, 
Bright  in  the  east  I  see  his  natal  star ; 
Prisoners  of  hope  !  lift  up  your  joyful  eyes; 
Welcome  the  King  of  Glory  from  the  skies. 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?    Mark  his  birth  ; 
In  deep  humility  he  stoops  to  earth  : 
Assumes  a  servant's  form,  a  pilgrim's  lot, 
Comes  to  his  own,  his  own  receives  him  not, 
Though  angel-choirs  his  peaceful  advent  greet, 
And  Gentile  sages  worship  at  his  feet. 

"Fair  as  that  sovereign  Plant,  whose  scions  shoot 
With  healing  verdure,  and  immortal  fruit, 
The  Tree  of  Life,  beside  the  stream  that  laves 
The  fields  of  Paradise  with  gladdening  waves; 
Behold  him  rise  from  infancy  to  youth, 
The  Father's  image  full  of  grace  and  truth; 
Tried,  tempted,  proved  in  secret,  till  the  hour 
When,  girt  with  meekness  but  array'd  with  power, 
Forth  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  at  length, 
Like  the  sun  rising  in  meridian  strength, 
He  goes  ; — to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  ; 
To  heal  the  wounds  that  Nature  cannot  cure; 
To  bind  the  broken-hearted ;  to  control 
Disease  and  death  ;  to  raise  the  sinking  soul ; 
Unbar  the  dungeon,  set  the  captive  free, 
Proclaim  the  joyous  year  of  liberty, 
And  from  the  depth  of  undiscovered  night, 
Bring  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

"  How  beauteous  on  the  mountains  are  thy  feet, 
Thy  form  how  comely,  and  thy  voice  how  sweet, 
Son  of  the  Highest ! — Who  can  tell  thy  fame  ? 
The  Deaf  shall  hear  it,  while  the  Dumb  proclaim; 
Now  bid  the  Blind  behold  the  Saviour's  light, 
The  Lame  go  forth  rejoicing  in  thy  might; 
Cleanse  with  a  touch  yon  kneeling  Leper's  skin  ; 
Cheer  this  pale  Penitent,  forgive  her  sin; 
O  !  for  that  Mother's  faith,  herDaughter  spare  ; 
Restore  the  Maniac  to  a  Father's  prayer; 
Pity  the  tears  those  mournful  Sisters  shed, 
And  be  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead! 

"  What  scene  is  this  ?    Amidst  involving  gloom, 
The  moonlight  lingers  on  a  lonely  tomb  ; 

«  Isa.  Jxiih  1—6,  t  Rev,  six.  12. 


No  noise  disturbs  the  garden's  hallow'd  bound, 
But  the  watch  walking  on  their  midnight  round; 
Ah!  who  lies  here,  with  marr'd  and  bloodless  mien, 
In  whom  no  form  or  comeliness  is  seen ; 
His  livid  limbs  with  nails  and  scourges  torn, 
His  side  transpierced,  his  temples  wreathed  with 
thorn  ! 

'Tis  He,  the  Man  of  Sorrows  !    He  who  bore 
Our  sins  and  chastisements  : — His  toils  are  o'er. 
On  earth  ere  while  a  suffering  life  he  led, 
Here  he  hath  found  a  place  to  lay  his  head  ; 
Rank'd  with  transgressors,  he  resigned  his  breath, 
But  with  the  rich  he  made  his  bed  in  death. 
Sweet  is  the  place  where  angels  watch  and  weep, 
Sweet  is  the  grave,  and  sanctified  his  sleep; 
Rest,  O  my  Spirit!  by  this  martyr'd  form, 
This  wreck,  that  sunk  beneath  the  mighty  storm, 

**#**» 
While  men  derided,  demons  urged  his  woes, 
And  God  forsook  him, — till  the  awful  close ; 
Then,  in  triumphant  agony,  he  cried, 
— "Tis  finish'd' — bow'd  his  head  and  died. 
Death,  as  he  struck  that  noblest  victim,  found 
His  sling  was  lost  forever  in  the  wound ; 
The  Grave,  that  holds  his  corse,  her  richest  prize 
Shall  yield  him  back  victorious  to  the  skies. 
He  lives ; — ye  bars  of  steel !  ye  gates  of  brass  ! 
Give  way,  and  let  the  King  of  Glory  pass  ; 
He  lives ; — ye  golden  portals  of  the  spheres  ! 
Open,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears. 
But  ah  !  my  spirit  faints  beneath  the  blaze 
That  breaks  and  brightens  o'er  the  later  days, 
When  every  tongue  his  trophies  shall  proclaim, 
When  every  knee  shall  worship  at  his  name ; 
For  He  shall  reign  with  undenied  power, 
To  earth'3  last  bounds,  to  Nature's  final  hour." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  215.) 

William  Jackson  does  not  appear  to  have 
returned  home  from  his  eastern  journey  until 
near  the  close  of  1782,  having  been  mercifully  ! 
preserved  during  the  long  period  of  his  labori- 
ous service,  in  the  midst  of  bodily  dangers,  « 
and  spiritual  baptisms.    In  a  few  years  after  < 
this  he  believed  it  right  to  marry,  and  his  i 
watchful  Caretaker,  the  heavenly  Controller 
of  events,  had  prepared  a  suitable  helpmeet  for 
him.    Her  name  was  Hannah  Seaman,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Seaman,  of  i 
Westbury,  Long  Island. 

A  certificate  on  account  of  marriage  was 
granted  him  by  New  Garden  Monihly  Meet-  i 
ing  held  on  the  5th  of  First  month,  1788.  1 
Alier  his  marriage  he  remained  with  his  wife: I 
on  Long  Island,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn  finding  that  his  abode  there  was  likely 
to  be  prolonged,  he  concluded  it  best  to  remove 
his  right  of  membership.    The  minutes  of  j 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Tenth  I 
month  4th,  state  that  William  Jackson  "  by  a 
few  lines,  requests  a  ceriificate  of  removal  to  j 
Westbury  Monthly  Meeting  on  Long  Island." 
A  committee  was  appoin:ed  to  prepare  one, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  for  one  week.  At 
the  adjournment  the  certificate  was  issued. 

Of  bis  Gospel  labours  whilst  a  member  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  we  find  no  account ' 
preserved.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1790,  and  a  certificate  for  himself  and  wife  j 
was  accepted  by  New  Garden  Monihly  Meet- 
ing in  that  year.  At  the  time  of  her  removal 
from  Long  Island,  Hannah  Jackson  stood 
in  the  station  of  elder.    She  had  been  care- 
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illy  and  religiously  trained  in  early  life,  and 
irough  the  blessing  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit, 
nd  humble  obedience  on  her  part,  the  watch- 
il  care  bestowed  on  her,  had  not  been  lost, 
'he  good  seed  sown  by  parental  love  had 
rought  forth  sheaves  of  increase,  to  the  praise 
f  the  great  Husbandman,  who  alone  can 
lake  the  seed  to  grow,  the  plant  to  spring  up, 
ut  forth  leaves,  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  ripen 
to  the  harvest.  Her  mother  had  been  re- 
loved  by  death  when  Hannah  Jackson  was 
et  a  child,  but  her  father  had  laboured  with 
II  diligence,  to  perform  the  part  of  a  delegated 
hepherd,  who  must  give  an  account  to  the 
Jreat  Shepherd,  of  the  lambs  committed  to  his 
rust  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  The 
nemorial  issued  concerning  her  and  her  hus- 
>and  says,  that  her  father,  "  being  concerned 
o  train  up  his  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord  ;  in  the  frequent  reading 
)f  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  our 
irimiiive  Friends ;  in  the  diligent  attendance 
)f  religious  meetings,  and  the  practice  of  fre- 
quently sitting  together  in  silence  to  wait  for 
he  renewal  of  strength  ;  her  mind  was  prepar- 
;d  to  embrace  the  early  visitations  of  Truth; 
ind  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  gradual  un- 
:oklings  of  the  Divine  counsel,  she  became 
qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  was 
it  an  early  period  of  life,  appointed  to  the 
station  of  elder.  In  this  situation,  the  integ- 
rity of  her  life,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit, 
brought  her  into  near  unity  with  her  Friends; 
but  a  further  dispensation  being  allotted  her, 
she  passed  through  various  humiliating  exer- 
cises, and  was  thereby  prepared  to  engage  in 
ihe  important  work  of  the  ministry." 

Having  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of 
ihe  Gospel,  and  under  the  fresh  puttings  forth, 
and  qualifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
having  made  lull  proof  of  her  calling,  she  was 
n  the  Sixth  month,  1792,  recommended  as  a 
minister,  by  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  comforts  which  William  now  experienced 
in  his  happy  home,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  religious  duties. 
He  continued  earnestly  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
all  the  requirings  of  his  blessed  Saviour,  whose 
providential  mercies  had  crowned  his  life  with 
blessings.  His  Gospel  labours  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  appear  to  have  been  extensive 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New  England 
Yearly  Meetings,  but  no  particular  descripiion 
of  his  services  has  come  under  notice.  From 
the  account  received,  it  appears  he  was  en- 
abled to  move  under  the  puttings  forth  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  and  was  favoured  with  his  holy 
help  from  day  to  day.  In  the  simplicity  of 
the  Truth,  and  by  plain,  honest  integriiy,  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master,  and 
was  enabled  to  adorn  by  a  circumspect  life 
and  conversation  the  doctrine  which  he  deli- 
vered to  others. 

His  Master  now  called  for  further  dedica- 
tion at  his  hands,  and  in  the  Second  mouth, 
1802,  he  opened  to  the  Friends  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  a  prospect  of  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
had  for  some  years  rested  on  his  mind.  Much 
unity  was  expressed  by  his  Friends  with  his 
concern,  and  the  meeiing  adjourned  to  the  11th 
of  the  9ame  month,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 


the  preparation  of  the  following  certificate 
which  they  at  that  time  issued. 

"From  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  North  America.  To  Friends 
in  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, as  Truth  may  open  the  way. 

"Our  beloved  Friend  William  Jackson,  laid 
before  us  in  a  solemn  manner,  an  exercise 
which  had  occupied  his  mind,  at  times,  for 
several  years  past,  and  of  late  with  such  in- 
creased weight,  as  to  impress  a  belief  that  the 
time  was  come  wherein  the  Lord  required  of 
him  to  stand  resigned  to  leave  his  native  land 
and  beloved  connections,  religiously  to  visit  the 
churches  under  our  name  on  your  side  of  the 
waters.  Which  awful  and  extensive  prospect, 
and  dedication  of  our  dear  Friend,  hath  drawn 
our  minds  into  feeling  sympathy  with  him 
under  the  weighty  engagement.  Which  being 
solidly  deliberated  upon, — near  unity  was  ex- 
perienced and  feelingly  expressed  by  many 
Friends  with  him  under  his  said  exercise.  We 
may  further  certify,  that  he  is  a  minister  in 
unity,  and  well  esteemed  amongst  us;  his  gift 
therein,  and  in  the  discipline,  having  been  truly 
acceptable  ;  his  life  and  conversation  in  much 
simplicity  as  becometh  the  Gospel,  and  his 
temporal  concerns  settled  to  reputation.  We 
resign  him  to  the  leadings  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  in  the  further  progress  of  the  arduous 
prospect,  and  recommend  him  to  the  tender 
regard  of  ihe  members  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
wheresoever  in  the  Lord's  guidance  he  may 
come;  sincerely  desiring  his  labour  of  love 
may  be  blessed  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
many,  and  to  the  sealing  of  his  own  solid 
peace.  We  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel,  your  affectionate  Friends,  brethren 
and  sisters." 

This  certificate  was  endorsed  by  the  West- 
ern Quarterly  Meeiing,  held  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month,  and  the  unity  of  the  Spring 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  held  in  the 
Third  month,  was  also  fully  expressed,  and 
freely  certified.  He  was  thus  liberated  for 
this  service,  which  occupied  him  about  three 
years.  The  details  of  the  visit  are  preserved 
to  us  in  a  journal  kept  by  himself,  and  in 
divers  letters  to  his  friends  at  home." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
ihe  Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee would  press  upon  Friends  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  importance  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in 
deciding  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  information 
given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries 
that  do  not  report  in  tim°,  are  liable  to  be  left 
out  in  the  distribution. 


It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded  ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Chaeles  Yaknall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  o/  Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have 
been  gratuitous!)!  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  Auxiliary  during  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have 
been  sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  with- 
in its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper;  and  if  so,  how 
many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would 
it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish 
gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each 
liimily  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to 
furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Sociely,  capable 
of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to 
purchase  it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 

RETALIATION. 

A  spirit  of  retaliation,  though  prominently 
woven  with  other  evil  propensities  in  our  na- 
ture, is  olten  so  obscured,  as  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  influence  at  limes  the  conduct  of  I  hose 
who  may  consider  themselves  considerably 
advanced  in  a  righteous  course.  The  practi- 
cal Christian  finds  much  to  do  in  endeavour- 
ing to  overcome  his  own  weaknesses;  and  sees 
that  faithfulness  does  not  consist  in  exposing 
the  improper  conduct  of  others,  regardless  of 
ihe  spirit  in  which  such  exposition  is  made,  or 
of  vehemently  denouncing  the  erring,  unlem- 
pered  by  that  grace  and  wisdom  which  is  from 
above.  He  knows  by  experience,  lhat  his 
success  in  winning  his  fellow  mortals  from  the 
snares  of  death — Irom  the  defilements  of  sin — 
to  obedience  to  the  gift  of  God  in  the  heart, 
depends  mainly  upon  his  own  spiritual  health 
— his  own  docility  in  the  school  of  Christ  ; 
and  upon  that  superintending  Power  to  bless 
every  effort  that  he  requires  of  us  in  his  holy 
work. 

Men  who  live  in  the  unrestrained  gratifica- 
tion of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  give  loose 
reins  to  their  temper,  can  rail  against  each 
other  in  most  unqualified  language  of  contempt 
and  severity,  and  can  accuse  and  recriminate 
in  consequence  of  improper  conduct;  but  what 
has  this  to  do  towards  inciting  one  another  lo 
an  amendment  of  their  ways — towards  assist- 
ing each  other  in  a  reformation  of  their  lives, 
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or  permanently  strengthening  a  single  good 
resolution?  On  the  contrary^  it  only  tends  to 
fan  the  flame  of  resentment — to  contribute  to 
the  violence  of  animosity,  and  to  drown  in 
each,  the  dictates  of  that  grace  which  alone 
can  enlighten  the  spiritual  eyes  to  see  the 
evil  of  the  human  heart — invite  and  win 
from  it,  and  availingly  direct  the  steps  from 
the  Egyptian  task  masters  of  our  sinful  pro- 
pensities— from  a  land  of  death  and  famine  to 
a  spiritual  Canaan,  flowing  as  with  milk  and 
honey. 

Perhnps  it  will  not  hurt  any,  strictly  to  ex- 
amine themselves  on  this  point,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  disposition  does  not  too  much  prevail 
to  requite  evil  for  evil  ;  and  whether,  though 
belonging  to  a  highly  professing  Society,  we 
may  not  too  much  manage  its  concerns  in  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  Even  in  domestic  and 
social  life,  a  retaliatory  spirit  will  be  suppress- 
ed, if  we  are  enabled  to  adopt  this  needful 
apostolic  advice  :  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world  ;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind,  that  ye  mny  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God." 
(Rom.  xii.  2.)  But  in  a  society  capacity,  it 
seems  of  vast  importance  to  be  divested  of  a 
disposition  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and  to  aban- 
don that  desire  to  counteract  evil,  by  a  spirit 
which  is  only  calculated  to  hurt  or  inflame  the 
feelings,  to  drive  away  from  the  Fountain  of 
living  waters;  or  so  to  baffle  or  confuse  the 
sight  in  any,  that  the  things  which  belong  to 
their  own  peace  can  hardly  be  discerned. 

When  that  happy  spirit  "  which  seeketh  not 
its  own,  is  not  purled  up,  does  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,"  is  known  to  have  superseded  a 
retaliatory  one,  the  individual  is  in  a  profitable 
condition,  and  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  be 
truly  useful  in  the  church.  Here  he  can  look 
from  an  eminence  far  above  the  conflicting 
and  grovelling  powers,  which  are  confusedly 
striving  for  the  mastery — for  wealth,  honour, 
or  fame, — with  a  benevolent  compassion,  and 
that  touching  eloquence  of  expression,  which 
possesses  the  influence  to  gather  from  erratic 
wanderings,  in  the  language, — follow  me  as  I 
am  honestly  endeavouring  to  follow  Christ. 
When  this  is  the  prevailing  spirit  in  meetings, 
their  tendency  will  be  to  draw  to  them  the 
straggling  of  the  flock,  and  they  will  prosper 
in  the  Truth  ;  but  if  the  affections  of  the  mem- 
bers are  loo  much  engrossed  in  outward  things, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  carried  into  our 
assemblies,  then  the  high  concerns  of  the  So- 
ciety are  polluted  by  the  wisdom  from  beneath, 
and  we  see  this  language  verified,  "  Where 
envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and 
every  evil  work."    (James  iii.  16.) 

As  we  witness  a  change  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture to  one  of  grace,  and  are  favoured  to  abide 
in  it,  a  quickness  lor  retaliation  will  give  place 
to  long-suffering  and  gentleness;  and  we  shall 
frequently  have  to  weigh  our  doings  and  say- 
ings in  the  uneniog  balance,  and  submit  them 
to  the  most  rigid  test,  that  we  may  see  whether 
they  are  actuated  by  that  faith  alone  which 
works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart. 

State  of  New  York. 

Meditations  on  Death. — If  thou  hast  ever 
seen  another  die,  let  not  the  impression  of  that 


most  interesting  sight  be  effaced  from  thy 
heart ;  but  remember,  that  through  the  same 
vale  of  darkness  thou  also  must  pass  from  this 
state  of  existence  to  the  next.  When  it  is 
morning,  think  that  thou  mayst  not  live  till 
the  evening;  and  in  the  evening,  presume  not 
to  promise  thyself  another  morning.  Be, 
therefore,  always  ready,  and  so  live,  that 
death  may  not  find  thee  confounded  at  its  sum- 
mons. Many  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  : 
"  For  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."  And  when  that  last 
hour  is  come  to  thee,  thou  wilt  begin  to  think 
differently  of  thy  past  life,  and  be  inexpressi- 
bly grieved  for  thy  remissness  and  inconsider- 
ation.  —  Thomas  a,  Kempis. 
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AN  HONEST  HOUR. 

"  While  I  was  in  Swarthmore,  in  1677,  died 
William  Lampet,  priest  of  Ulverstone,  the 
parish  that  Swarthmore  is  in.  He  was  an  old 
deceiver,  and  perveiter  of  the  right  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  people  of 
God.  Much  contest  I  had  with  him  when  1 
first  came  into  those  parts.  He  had  been  an 
old  false  prophet :  for  in  the  year  1652,  he 
prophesied,  and  said  he  would  wage  his  life 
upon  it,  that  '  the  Quakers  would  all  vanish 
and  come  to  nought  within  half  a  year;'  but 
he  came  to  nought  himself.  For  he  continued 
in  his  false  accusing  of  God's  people  till  a  little 
before  he  died,  and  then  he  cried  for  a  little 
rest.  To  one  of  his  hearers  that  came  to  visit 
him  before  he  died,  he  said,  *  I  have  been  a 
preacher  a  long  time,  and  thought  I  had  lived 
well  ;  but  1  did  not  think  it  had  been  so  hard 
a  thing  to  die.''  " — G.  Fox. 

Those  who  measure  themselves  by  a  stand- 
ard of  their  own  forming,  instead  of  corning  to 
the  Light,  that  their  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest,  whether  they  are  wrought  in  God, 
may  deceive  themselves  with  the  supposition 
that  they  are  living  well.  But  a  death-bed  is 
an  honest  hour;  in  which,  if  they  are  favoured 
with  their  understanding,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  not  been  taken  away  from  them,  like  that 
enemy  to  the  Truth,  they  may  find  it  no  light 
matter  to  put  off  mortality,  to  be  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Him,  from  whose  face,  it  is 
said,  "  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled  away, 
and  there  was  lound  no  place  for  them  ;"  when 
"  the  dead,  small  and  great  stood  before  God  ; 
and  the  books  were  opened,  and  another  book 
was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life,  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works."  '■  And  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire." — Rev.  xx.  11, 12,  15.  How  in- 
different a  great  part  of  mankind  appear  in 
relation  to  that  awful  period!  Some  are  full 
of  mirth  and  jollity,  some  wasting  their  time 
and  energies  in  seeking  worldly  fame,  some 
striving  to  lay  up  treasures  to  acquire  a  name 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  to  in- 
dulge their  sensual  appetites  ;  those  who  have 
acquired  it,  devoting  their  thoughts  and  cares 
in  watching  its  increase  ;  and  thousands  des- 
titute of  a  certain  supply  of  food,  and  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  seem  to  be  living  in  a 


very  degraded  condition,  with  their  thoughts 
elevated  but  little  above  it,  and  it  may  be 
feared  but  rarely  fixed  on  heaven.  What  a 
hopeless  condition  should  we  be  in,  had  we 
not  a  merciful  and  compassionate  High  Priest, 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  who 
knoweth  what  is  in  man,  and  in  his  pity  helps 
him  to  pray,  and  to  long  for  a  belter  state  than 
he  is  often  made  to  feel  that  he  is  in  ;  and  if  \ 
he  turns  from  his  evil  way,  will  save  him  from 
everlasting  destruction. 


MORAL  niNTS. 

From  the  Skilful  IIousewive''s  Book. 

Scolding. — "  I  never  knew  one  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  scolding,  able  to  govern  a 
family.  What  makes  people  scold  ?  The 
want  of  self-government.  How  then  can  they 
govern  others?  Those  who  govern  well  are 
generally  calm.  They  are  prompt  and  reso- 
lute, but  steady  and  mild." 

Politeness. — "The  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  politeness  may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  mea- 
sure, in  the  relaxations  and  intimacies  of  one's 
own  fireside,  but  kind  attentions  never." 

Truth. — "  The  heaviest  fetter  that  ever 
weighed  down  the  limbs  of  a  captive,  is  as  the 
web  of  the  gossamer,  compared  with  the  pledge 
of  the  man  of  principle.  The  wall  of  stone 
and  the  bar  of  iron  may  be  broken,  but  his 
plighted  word  never." 

"Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and 
reflecting  images  all  around  it.  Remember 
that  a  hasty,  impure,  and  profane  expression, 
may  operate  upon  a  young  heart,  like  a  care- 
less spray  of  water  upon  polished  steel,  stain- 
ing it  with  rust,  that  years  of  after  efforts  can 
hardly  efface." 


Mouut  Camel  and  the  Scenery  Around.— Many 
Illustrations  of  Scripture. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  ascended 
Mount  Carrnel  by  a  deep  and  locky  ravine  a 
little  way  to  the  south.  We  conversed  toge- 
ther on  Elijah's  wonderful  answer  to  prayer 
obtained  on  this  mountain,  and  felt  that  we 
could  well  spend  the  evening  in  such  a  place. 
Having  soon  reached  the  summit,  a  consider- 
able way  above  the  Latin  convent,  we  sat 
down  at  a  point  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
sea  to  the  west  and  to  the  north.  Near  this 
must  have  been  the  spot  where  Elijah  prayed 
when  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carrnel,  and 
cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his 
face  between  his  knees,  and  said  to  his  ser- 
vant, "  Go  up  now,  look  toward  the  sea.  And 
he  went  up,  and  looked,  and  said,  There  is 
nothing.  And  Elijah  said,  go  again,  seven 
times."  There  we  united  in  praying  for 
abundance  of  rain  to  our  own  souls,  our 
friends,  and  our  people,  and  for  the  progress 
of  our  mission,  which  seemed  for  a  time  im- 
peded. It  was  awfully  solemn  to  kneel  on  the 
lonely  top  of  Carrnel.  The  sun  was  going 
down  beyond  the  sea,  the  air  was  cool  and 
delightfully  pure;  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  leaves,  yet  the  fragrant  shrubs  dif- 
fused their  pleasant  odours  on  every  side.  A 
true  Sabbath  stillness  rested  on  the  sea  and  on 
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e  hill.  The  sea  washes  the  foot  of  the  hill 
i  each  side,  and  stretches  out  full  in  front  Mill 
st  in  the  distance.  To  the  east  and  north- 
ist  lies  that  part  of  the  splendid  plain  of  Es- 
■aelon  which  reaches  to  the  white  walls  of 
ere,  and  through  which  "  that  ancient  river, 
e  river  Kishon,"  was  winding  its  way  to  the 
a,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Carmel.  These 
■e  the  waters  that  swept  away  the  enemies 
Deborah  and  Barak,  and  that  were  made 
fd  by  the  blood  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  after 
lijahs  miraculous  sign  of  fire  from  heaven. 

0  the  south  is  seen  the  narrow  plain  between 
e  mountains  and  the  sea,  which  afterwards 
cpands  into  the  plain  of  Sharon.  And  along 
e  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel  itself  is  a  range  of 
ninences,  extending  many  miles  to  the  south- 
ist,  all  of  them  presenting  a  surface  of  table 
nd  on  the  top,  sometimes  bare  and  rocky, 
id  sometimes  covered  with  mountain  shrubs, 
n  some  of  these  heights  the  thousands  ol 
;rael  assembled  to  meet  Elijah,  when  he  stood 
•rth  before  them  all  and  said,  "  How  long 
jit  ye  between  two  opinions?"  and  from  this 
fa  they  carried  up  the  water  that  drenched 
s  altar;  and  here  they  fell  on  their  faces  and 
•ied,  "  Jehovah,  He  is  the  God  ;  Jehovah,  He 

the  God  !" 

The  view  we  obtained  that  evening  on 
lount  Carmel  can  never  be  forgotten.  No 
:ene  we  had  witnessed  surpassed  its  magnifi- 
?nce,  and  the  features  of  it  are  still  as  Iresh 

1  our  memory  as  if  we  had  gazed  on  it  but 
esterday.    It  was,  moreover,  a  most  instruc- 
ve  scene.    We  saw  at  once  the  solution  of 
II  our  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  scriptural 
jferences  to  this  hill.    Carmel  is  not  remark- 
ble  for  height  ;  and  is  nowhere  in  Scripture 
jlebraled  for  its  loftiness.    At  the  point  over- 
anging  the  sea,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  less 
tan  nine  hundred  feet  high.    To  the  south- 
list  it  rises  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  two 
undred  feet,  which  is  its  greatest  altitude, 
ut  then  the  range  of  hills  runs  nearly  eight 
iles  into  the  country,  and  was  in  former 
tys  fruitful  to  a  proverb.    Indeed,  the  name 
trmel,  signifying   "a  fruitful   field,"  was 
ven  to  it  evidently  for  this  reason.  And 
hi  n  this  vast  extent  of  fruitful  hills  was  cov- 
ed over  with  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and 
chards  of  figs  and  almond  trees,  not  on  the 
ies  alone,  but  also  along  the  table-land  of 
i  summit — would  not  Carmel,  woithy  of  the 
ime,  appear  an  immense  hanging  garden  in 
e  midst  of  the  land?    In  the  days  of  its 
istine  luxuriance,  before  the  curse  of  God 
fisted  its  glory,  "  the  excellency  of  Carmel," 
which  the  prophet  speaks,  must  have  been 
ily  wonderful  !    How  easy  at  that  time  it 
iuld  have  been  "  to  hide  in  the  top  of  Car- 
si;"  for  embowering  vines,  and  deep,  shady 
•trees  would  afford  a  covert  for  many  a  mile 
>ng  (he  summit.    And  would  not  the  be- 
Ider  in  other  days  at  once  understand  the 
;aning  of  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
lurch  given  in  the  song,  "  thine  head  upon 
'e  is  like  Carmel  I"    Would  not  the  jewelry 
1  ornaments,  or  perhaps  the  wreath  of  flow- 
i,  around  the  head  of  an  Eastern  bride,  re- 
nble  the  varied  luxuriance  of  the  gardens 
Carmel  seen  from  afar?    There  are  at 
:sent  in  the  convent  garden  on  the  hill,  a 


few  vines  that  produce  excellent  grapes  ;  but 
these  are  all  that  now  remain  to  testily  of  the 
spot  where  Uzziah  had  his  vine-dressers,  wiih 
the  exception  ol  these,  which  are  not  properly 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  could  not  descry 
a  single  fruit-tree  on  the  top  of  Carmel.  A 
few  verdant  olive-trees  grow  at  the  northern 
roots  of  the  hill,  and  some  extend  a  short  way 
up  the  side;  but  the  extensive  summit,  which 
was  once  like  a  garden,  is  covered  as  far  as 
our  eye  reached  with  wild  mountain  shrubs 
and  briery  plants,  all  of  stunted  growth,  ex- 
cept where  the  rock  lay  bare  and  whhout  ver- 
dure under  the  scorching  sun.  The  same 
God  who  said  "  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  like  a 
field,"  and  "  I  will  pour  the  stones  of  Samaria 
down  into  the  valley,"  said  also,  "The  top  of 
Carmel  shall  wither;"  and  that  word  we  saw 
before  our  eyes  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

We  had  a  fine  chain  of  Divine  truth  before 
us  in  the  references  made  by  the  prophets  to 
this  mountain.  Amos  represents  the  guilty 
sinner  detected,  though  he  were  to  hide  in  its 
top,  or  plunge  into  the  sea  at  its  foot.  Solo- 
mon shows  the  sinner  justified  in  a  Redeem- 
er's righteousness,  beautiful  as  Carmel.  Micah 
alludes  to  its  rich  pastures,  when  he  would 
express  the  care  of  the  great  Shepherd  in  feed- 
ing His  justified  ones,  or  restored  Israel,  and 
says,  "  Feed  thy  people,  which  (at  present) 
dwell  solitary  in  the  wood,  in  the  midst  of 
Carmel."  And  when  Isaiah  would  describe 
the  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the  new  earth, 
he  can  say  nothing  higher  than  this:  "The 
excellency  of  Carmel  shall  be  given  unto  it." 
— Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

How  many  of  these  fatal  rencontres  take 
place  between  slaves  and  their  tyrannical  over- 
seers !  We  mourn  over  both  parlies,  plung- 
ed into  an  awful  eternity;  it  may  be  in  both 
cases,  unprepared  to  meet  the  just  and  awful 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  When  shall  the 
benign  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  lost  man,  so  soften  the  hearts, 
and  rectify  the  principles,  even  of  the  profes- 
sors of  his  religion,  as  that  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  with  the  kid, 
the  passions  be  so  hushed  and  subdued,  that 
hate  and  revenge  shall  have  no  more  place 
among  us? 

"Killed  by  a  Slave. — Wm.  P.  Jackson,  an 
overseer  in  a  tobacco  factory,  in  Richmond, 
recently  undertook  to  flog  a  negro  slave. 
The  slave  seized  the  cowhide,  in  the  hand  of 
the  deceased.  Jackson,  in  order  to  make  the 
negro  relinquish  his  hold  on  the  whip,  gave  him 
a  kick,  when  he  was  hurled  off  by  the  slave, 
who  immediately  seized  a  heavy  iron  poker 
lying  by  the  stove,  and  with  it  inflicted  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  of  Jackson,  near  the  centre, 
fracturing  the  bone,  and  then  made  his  escape. 
Jackson  died,  the  slave  was  arrested,  and  the 
Republican  says,  will  speedily  meet  his  fate." 
— Ledger. 

Every  artifice  to  cripple  the  man  of  colour, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  talents  and 


ingenuity,  to  debase  and  keep  him  debased  to 
the  level  of  an  animal,  without  enlightened  and 
improved  reason,  are  constantly  laid  hold  of 
by  the  sordid  slave-owner,  to  bolster  himself 
in  "  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of 
idleness,"  which  were  part  of  the  sins  of  So- 
dom. We  hope  that  this  unjust  and  antichris- 
tian  treatment  of  that  down  trodden  class  of  hu- 
manity, will  be  constantly  placed  before  public 
view.  Like  the  wickedness  of  the  children  of 
Israel, against  whom  Jeremiah  prophesied,  "the 
sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  ;  it  is  graven 
upon  the  table  of  their  heart,  and  upon  the 
horns  of  your  altars,"  we  believe  that  the  sin 
of  slave-holding  is  stamped  upon  the  heart  and 
consciences  of  many  by  the  convicting  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  they  may  try  to 
turn  from  and  quench  it.  How  utterly  repug- 
nant to  every  degree  of  right  and  justice,  is 
Woolsey's  proposition  as  staled  below. 

"  A  bill  to  prohibit  coloured  mechanics  or 
masons,  being  slaves,  or  free  persons  of  col- 
our, being  mechanics  or  masons,  from  making 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c, 

has  been  introduced  by   Woolsey,  into 

the  lower  House  of  the  Alabama  Legislature." 


Mother  of  Pearl. — Mother  of  pearl  is  the 
hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal  layer  of  several 
kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters,  which  is 
often  variegated  with  changing  purple  and 
azure  colouis.  The  large  oysters  of  the  In- 
dian seas  alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  render  their  shells  available  to 
the  purposes  of  manufactures.  The  genus  of 
shell-fish  called  Pentadinse  furnishes  the  finest 
pearls,  as  well  as  mother  of  pearl  ;  it  is  found 
in  greater  perfection  round  the  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, nearOrmous,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  among  some  of  the  Australian 
seas.  The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl 
do  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  upon  its  structure.  The  microsco- 
pic wrinkles  or  furrows  which  run  across  the 
surface  of  every  slice  act  upon  the  reflected 
light  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  chro- 
matic effect.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown 
that  if  we  take,  with  very  fine  black  sealing- 
wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D'Arcet,  an 
impression  of  mother  of  pearl,  it  will  possess 
the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl 
is  very  delicate  to  work  ;  but  it  may  be  fash- 
ioned by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid 
sometimes  of  a  corrosive  acid,  such  as  the  di- 
lute sulphuric  or  muriatic;  and  it  is  polished 
by  colcothars. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

THIRD 

MONTH  27,  1852. 

The  observations  upon  the  House  of  Indus- 
try are  from  a  lale  paper. 


"  The  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry  and 
Soup  Society. — These  kindred  institutions 
have,  during  the  present  most  inclement  sea- 
son, been  performing  wonders  in  the  District 
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of  Moyamensing,  in  sheltering  the  homeless 
wanderers,  furnishing  the  industrious  with  em- 
ployment,  schooling  the  ignorant  chiidien,  and 
furnishing  hundreds  of  families  with  soup  and 
bread,  to  prevent  them  from  starving.  On  an 
average,  about  25  persons  are  nightly  furnish- 
ed with  lodging  who  would  otherwise  run  the 

DO 

risk  of  freezing  to  death  in  the  streets.  The 
day-schools  have  75  scholars,  and  in  the  even- 
ing there  are  about  35  in  attendance. 

"There  are  727  families  upon  the  list  of 
applicants  for  soup,  showing  that  over  2600 
persons  are  daily  supplied  with  soup,  and 
mostly  with  bread  also.  The  work-rooms  are 
daily  filled  with  about  forty  persons,  princi- 
pally female,  who  are  employed  upon  cutting 
and  sewing  carpet  rags,  &c,  by  which  they 
make  sufficient  to  meet  their  wants.  They 
do  not  suffer  for  food  during  the  day,  being 
plentifully  supplied  from  the  soup  house.  At- 
tached to  the  institution  is  a  grocery  store, 
where  articles  are  sold  at  cost  to  the  poor  and 
destitute,  and  medicines  and  medical  advice 
are  furnished  gratis  at  the  dispensary  which 
is  also  located  in  the  building. 

"  During  the  past  year,  3300  persons  were 
supplied  by  this  branch  of  the  institution.  The 
bathing  apartments  are  used  by  an  average  of 
about  600  persons  per  month,  the  highest 
number  in  one  month  being  900." 

We  take  particular  satisfaction  in  all  works 
of  benevolence,  that  have  for  their  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  that  forlorn  part  of  the  community, 
who  have  been  subjected  from  infancy,  to  ha- 
bits of  idleness,  and  the  want  of  moral,  reli- 
gious instruction.  To  us  it  appears  clear,  that 
"  houses  of  industry,"  furnishing  a  proper  va- 
riety of  mechanical  employment,  school  learn- 
ing, and  the  comforts  of  cleanliness,  whole- 
some fare,  and  lodging,  such  as  is  given  by 
the  above  institution,  is  the  most  rational,  and 
elevating  mode  of  betiding  the  condition  of 
that  class,  that  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
with.  Much  ciedil  is  due  to  its  originator  and 
persevering  superintendent;  and  it  would  add 
to  our  pleasant  feelings  in  relation  to  it,  could 
public-spirited,  wealthy  men,  see  their  way  to 
enlarge  the  buildings,  and  the  variety  of  em- 
ployment, so  that  boys  and  girls  could  learn 
different  trades,  to  fit  them  for  getting  their 
livelihood,  and  making  sober,  orderly  citizens. 
Most  of  the  outbreaks  in  our  suburbs  arise 
among  boys  whose  parents  neglect  their  edu- 
cation, and  turn  them  into  the  street,  to  steal 
or  beg,  or  pass  their  time  in  idleness  and  mis- 
chief. 


We  cut  the  following  from  one  of  our  city 
papers  : 

"From  Texas. — The  District  Court  of  Gal- 
veston county,  was  organized  on  Monday, 
Dec.  22d,  Judge  Buckley  presiding.  In  the 
course  of  Judge  B.'s  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
he  made  some,  statements  touching  crime  in 
Texas,  that  are  absolutely  astounding.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  country  inhabited  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  which  there  was  so 
little  regard  to  law  and  order,  as  in  that  State  ; 
and  that  while  her  laws  were  superior  to  those 
of  her  sister  States,  she  was  overrun  by  a  law- 
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lessness  which  should  suffuse  with  shame 
every  high-minded  citizen.  He  continued  :  '  1 
am  still  a  young  man — and  a  much  younger 
Judge — but  during  the  four  years  that  I  have 
been  on  Ihe  bench,  there  have  been  between 
fifty  and  sixty  cases  of  murder  before  me  ;  and 
if  in  each  of  the  twelve  Judicial  Districts  in  the 
State  there  has  been  a  like  number,  then  there 
have  been  upwards  of  600  cases  of  murder  in 
four  years — showing  a  state  of  things  un- 
equalled in  any  other  country  ;  and  that  of 
these  600  cases,  not  six  of  them  had  been  found 
guilty  by  the  jury  befoie  which  they  had  been 
tried.  It  is  not  possible  to  suppose,  that  in  all 
these  cases  there  was  a  deficiency  in  evidence, 
and  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  arrive 
is,  that  the  juries  must  have  forgotten  or  dis- 
regarded their  oaths.' " 

What  better  could  be  looked  for  among  a 
class  of  people,  many  of  whom  had  absconded 
from  the  United  Stales,  and  probably  from 
other  foreign  countries,  with  the  loss  of  cha- 
racter at  home,  unable  any  longer  to  remain 
where  the  law  is  enforced.  Texas  was  ac- 
quired with  bloodshed,  at  the  cost  of  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend there  never  was  a  war  that  did  not 
abate  in  those  engaged  in  it,  the  horror  of  mur- 
der, and  that  was  not  followed  by  numerous 
instances  of  it  committed  by  disbanded  soldiers, 
whose  dereliction  of  all  correct  principle,  pre- 
pared them  for  every  description  of  atrocity. 
Many  remonstrances  against  the  annexation  to 
the  United  States  of  that  field  of  iniquity  and 
blood,  were  presented  to  Congress  by  religious 
societies,  and  by  individuals,  but  slaveholders 
had  set  their  eye  upon  it,  as  a  receptacle  for 
their  superabundant  slave  population,  and  they 
were  determined  upon  the  junction  with  our 
States.  Every  act  of  she  Government  to  sup- 
port slavery  will  produce  evil  fruits  and  those 
concomitant  difficulties,  besides  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  entailed  on  the  people  of  colour. 


The  Select  Reader,  No.  2.  Philadelphia : 
Published  by  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  and  to  be  had  at  their  Depository, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

This  second  number  of  the  series  has  re- 
cently been  issued.  It  is  a  duodecimo  of  240 
pages,  and  contains  a  judicious  selection  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  pieces  both  in  poe- 
try and  prose.  As  much  care  has  been  taken 
to  exclude  everything  calculated  to  contami- 
nate the  mind  with  erroneous  or  improper  sen- 
timents, and  the  book  abounds  with  anecdote 
and  narrative  so  generally  interesting  to  young 
persons,  we  consider  it  well  fitted  for  a  school 
book,  and  hope  it  will  be  extensively  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends.    Its  price  is  $2.00  per  dozen. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Written  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Peace.  By  M.  Murray.  Boston:  B. 
B.  Mussey  &  Co.  New  Bedford  :  C.  &  A. 
Taber.  1852. 

The  author  says  in  the  Preface,  that  he 
offers  this  work  "  to  those,  who,  not  wishing 
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to  withhold  from  the  reader  or  student,  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  wars,  regard  it  as 
important  t h ;i t  this  knowledge  be  communi- 
cated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strengthen  a 
love  of  peace,  and  to  excite  reflections  not  in- 
consistent with  those  suggested  by  the  words  | 
of  the  apostle,  '  Whence  come  wars  and  fight-  ! 
ings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even 
of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members?'" 

The  work  is  a  duodecimo  of  441  pages,  and 
is  got  up  in  a  neat  and  attractive  manner. 
From  the  cursory  examination  we  have  made 
of  it,  we  think  it  much  superior  to  the 
compendiums  of  history  commonly  used  in 
schools. 

—  .  ;i 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Founh-day 
evening,  31st  instant,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, are  invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1852. 


SCHOOL  NOTICE. 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  for  a  school  at 
Mannington,  near  Salem,  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  Caspar  Wistar, 
Jonathan  Freedland,  or  Samuel  P.  Carpenter. 


TO  LET. 

A  CONVENIENT  DWELLING-HOUSE  IN  A  CEN- 
TRAL situation  to  let.  The  dwelling-house 
attached  to  Friends'  Select  School  estate,  situ- 
ate on  St.  James  street  above  Market,  and  a 
little  west  from  Delaware  Sixth  street,  will  be! 
let  on  moderate  terms  to  a  suitable  small 
family.  Members  of  our  own  Society  would 
be  preferred. 

For  conditions,  apply  to  B.  Albertson,  No. 
45  North  Sixth  street;  or  to  L.Nicholson, 
No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1852. 
  ' 

Died,  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Second  month  19th, 
Phebe,  wife  of  Othniel  Tripp,  a  worthy  member  and 
elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  79th  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  at  West-town  Boarding  School,  Pa.,  on  the 

10th  inst.,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age,  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  Phebe  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Alfred 
M.  Underhill,  of  Clinton,  Duchess  county,  New  York 
The  decease  of  this  dear  girl  is  deeply  felt  in  he: 
family,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends 
Beii^  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  conscien 
tious,  she  was  much  beloved  by  her  teachers  ant 
school-mates.  From  the  severity  of  disease  her  mini 
was  often  wandering.  At  one  time,  when  quite  clear 
looking  at  a  friend  near  by,  she  said,  "Resist  tempta 
tion  and  it  will  flee  from  us."  Her  removal  in  th 
bloom  of  youth  is  a  great  affliction,  but  we  are  con 
soled  in  believing,  that  her  purified  spirit  has  beei 
permitted  to  enter  within  the  pearl  gates,  and  to  unit 
in  the  anthem  of  praise. 
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Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Nilcs. 

'hartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 
By  George  Melly.    London,  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  226  ) 

They  at  last  reached  Khartoum,  the  place 
r  which  ihey  had  starled,  and  which,  with 
ieir  reception  there,  are  thus  described: — 
"  Khartoum,  seen  from  the  river,  is  a  long 
ud  wall,  with  several  houses  just  peering 
)Ove  it,  among  which,  most  conspicuous,  is 
ie  residence  of  the  Governor,  with  its  offices, 
e  old  Government  House,  and  the  catholic 
nipel  and  mission.  We  proceeded  to  the 
ovemor's  offices,  through  a  large  open 
round,  in  which  two  companies  of  troops 
ere  changing  guard.  We  next  arrived  at  a 
nirt,  in  which  were  several  brass  pieces,  then 
nered  a  large  room  fitted  up  with  Turkish 
vans  and  European  chairs.  This  was  'the 
ivan.' 

"  At  one  end  sat  LatifTe  Pacha,  General 
rer  the  Army,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and 
overnor  of  the  Soudan,  from  Philae  to  the 
irthest  possessions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
m  his  right  hand  sat  Ali  Bey  Hassab,  the 
overnor  of  Berber,  and  a  few  other  grandees 
it  near  him,  in  full  costume. 

"  His  reception  of  us  was  very  courteous  : 
p  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  to  the  Governor  of 
erber ;  he  then  gave  his  entire  attention  to 
i,  reading  our  firman,  passport,',  and  letters 
r  introduction.  The  conversation  was  in 
alian,  of  which  he  possesses  a  limited  know- 
dge;  we  had,  however,  been  told  that  he  was 
so  familiar  with  English  and  French.  We 
iquired  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him 
tat  we  should  pitch  our  tents  ;  he  answered 
y  presenting  us  with  a  house.  On  asking 
here  we  could  find  a  boat,  he  replied,  that 
lie  would  be  ready  for  us  in  three  days.  On 
lentioning  camels,  he  promised  to  have  thirty 
;ady  to  meet  us  at  Berber.  At  a  hint  re- 
acting the  forwarding  of  our  letters,  he  vol- 
nteered  to  send  them  by  a  special  messenger 
om  station  to  station  on  swift  dromedaries  to 
HOuan,  whence  men  would  run  with  them 
n  foot  to  Cairo,  and  then  they  would  proceed 
n  the  usual  course.  In  short,  he  promised 
very  thing  we  wanted  ;  gave  us  coffee,  and 
ipes,  und  then  we  took  our  leave. 


"  His  Excellency's  confidential  pipe  bearer, 
a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  in  England  with 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  showed  us  over  the  town.  He 
first  accompanied  us  to  the  house  that  had 
been  provided  for  our  accommodation:  we 
found  it  most  pleasantly  situated  among 
oranges,  bananas,  and  pomegranates,  in  a 
garden,  on  a  high  bank  of  the  river,  next  door 
to  the  Pacha's  hareem. 

"  Afterwards  we  strolled  into  the  bazaar, 
where  we  heard  the  Pacha  had  gone,  and 
found  him  sitting  inside  the  raised  and  railed- 
in  floor  of  the  principal  shop,  which  was  filled 
with  Manchester  goods.  A  species  of  court 
or  '  tail'  attended  his  Excellency,  entirely 
blocking  up  the  bazaar ;  but  they  readily  made 
way  for  us,  partly  from  some  fearful  misgiv- 
ings about  our  oiigin,  and  partly  because  a 
somewhat  awful-looking  personage,  clothed  in 
red  jacket  and  boots,  and  bearing  many  pistols, 
made  way  for  us,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

"  Having  assured  the  Governor  that  all  he 
h  id  done  lor  us  was  taib  kateer  (very  good.) 
we  proceeded  to  the  head  apothecary  here, 
who  entertained  us  most  hospitably  ;  one  by 
one  ciime  dropping  in  all  the  Europeans  of 
Khartoum,  which  now  comprised  a  very  re- 
spectable circle  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians, 
who  were  extremely  civil.  By  the  time  we 
returned  to  the  river,  the  Pacha's  boat,  manned 
by  ten  sailors,  was  waiting  to  row  us  home, 
where  we  speedily  arrived  in  great  style,  mak- 
ing comparisons  between  the  Governor  and 
some  great  people  in  England,  when  a  stran- 
ger appears  amongst  them, — very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  his  Excellency.  We  had  some 
conversation  about  hippopotami,  which  may 
be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  very 
popular  specimen,  which  created  such  a  sen- 
sation amongst  the  fair  sex,  last  season,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  was  brought  up  here  by  hand 
lor  six  months  before  it  commenced  its  voyage 
to  England.  These  animals  are  at  a  premium 
just  now,  for  Mr.  Walne,  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
sul, has  offered  £100U  for  two,  and  many 
hundred  natives  are  on  the  look-out.  The 
hippopotamus  is  extremely  wild, — is  rarely 
seen  except  during  the  night,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  here." 

The  next  morning  they  took  a  sail  in  the 
Pacha's  boat  up  the  White  Nile.  "  We  saw 
crowds  of  ducks,  geese,  ibis,  pelicans,  and 
plovers,  and  four  white  crocodiles  basking  in 
the  sun.  On  our  return  we  found  our  things 
being  removed  into  the  house,  as  the  Governor 
would  not  hear  of  our  making  a  residence  of 
the  boat,  and  with  the  assistance  he  sent  us, 
the  place  was  soon  made  extremely  comfort- 
able. Our  house  was  a  good  sized  edifice, 
though  constructed  of  no  more  durable  male- 
rial  than  mud.    It  had  been  placed  in  a  de- 


lightful orange-grove.  It  consists  of  a  hall, 
entered  by  an  ascent  in  the  shape  of  a  short 
staircase  ;  this  opens  into  three  large  chambers 
having  mud  divans  and  unsheltered  windows, 
opening  on  a  refreshing  prospect  of  orange- 
flowers,  pomegranates,  and  sugar-canes.  It 
was  an  agreeable  contrast  to  our  close  tent 
dwelling  in  the  desert. 

"  We  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  Euro- 
peans, as  they  came  to  see  us.  Among  them 
were  the  apothecary  and  the  head  medical 
officer,  an  agreeable  and  handsome  man  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  Scarcely  had 
they  departed,  when  we  received  a  large  bas- 
ket of  figs,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  cream- 
fruit — the  last  most  delicious  to  the  taste,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  name." 

Along  with  the  basket  of  fruit  came  a  note, 
which  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  English: 

"  My  Lord, — 

"  I  hope  you  will  accept  a  little  fruits  from 
the  garden  of  your  servants,  ministers  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  rather  from  your  garden 
in  this  cyty. 

"  Your  servants, 
Ejijianuel  Pede.uonte." 

The  travellers  had  fruit  in  abundance  pre- 
sented to  them  by  their  new  friends,  and  were 
received  very  hospitably  at  their  respective 
places  of  abode.  At  the  house  of  a  French- 
man named  R  ,  our  author  says,  "  We 

saw  a  young  giraffe  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  quite  tame;  and  an  antelope  as  large  as  a 
donkey,  with  two  horns  at  least  a  yard  long. 
Our  friend  had  the  best  garden  in  Khartoum, 
with  trellis-covered  walks,  made  of  vines, 
which  bear  throughout  the  year."  "  We 
walked  round  the  bazaars,  and  were  mobbed 
a  little  by  the  natives  staring  at  my  mother 
and  sister — an  unusual  outbreak  of  curiosity 
on  their  part." 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  banishes  to  Khartoum 
the  officers  or  great  men  about  him  with  whom 
he  has  from  any  reason,  become  dissatisfied. 
Some  apparently  honourable  office  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  then  they  are  hurried  away 
from  their  families,  and  kept  in  exile  here  at 
his  pleasure.  In  short,  all  the  principal  posts 
under  the  Egyptian  Government  in  Khartoum 
and  the  districts  around  it,  are  filled  by  men 
in  temporary  disgrace. 

The  Pacha's  mea-ures  for  the  civiliza'ion 
and  instruction  of  his  subjects,  are  often  inju- 
dicious. At  Khartoum,  the  travellers  found 
Bayoumi  Effendi,  a  learned  man,  and  good 
practical  scholar.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Paris,  and  having  by  his  learning  acquired 
some  celebrity,  he  was  invited  to  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  Sultan,  wi'h  ihe  promise  ol  hon- 
ourable rewards  and  distinction.  The  Pacha 
of  Egvpt  offered  him  equal  terms,  and  he 
chose  Egypt  for  his  home. 


1U 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  At  first  ho  was  appointed  head-master  of 
instruction  at  Boular.  Suddenly  he  was  or- 
dered, with  twelve  of  his  ablest  professors,  to 
form  a  school  here  in  Khartoum.  No  school 
has  been  built  for  him,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  form  one,  as  the  parents  run 
away,  and  live  independently  in  the  desert, 
rather  than  send  their  children  to  be  taught. 
Even  could  schools  be  established,  his  assist- 
ance would  not  be  called  for  for  many  years, 
as  the  children  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  professors  in 
Europe  in  Mathematics  and  Engineering,  be- 
sides being  the  first  Arabic  scholar." 

(To  be  continued.} 


the  springs,  which  in  many  sections  of  the  have  fallen,  but  2\  accumulated.  27th.  A 
country  are  lower  than  usual.  4  a.  m.  a  heavy  thunder-storm  passed  over 

Vegetation  still  remains  in  a  dormant  state  ;  \  accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  ant 
very  little  signs  of  activity  have  yet  exhibited  j  considerable  rain  ;  for  a  few  minutes  beiweei 
themselves,  and  excepting  in  a  sheltered  situ-  9  and  10  o'clock  it  became  so  dark,  that  i 
ation  here  and  there,  the  dead  and  sombre  ap- 
pearance of  win'er  presents  itself  wherever  the 
eye  turns.    The  account  for  the  Third  month 


of  last  year  states,  that  then  the  peach  and 
apricot  trees  were  in  bloom, — now  the  buds 
ire  but  little  swollen. 


Steam  Marine.  — On  the  3d  day  of  October, 
1807,  the  first  steamer  for  the  Hudson  river 
trade  was  launched.  This  was  the  earliest 
practical  attempt  in  the  United  States.  The 
steamer  Comet,  launched  at  Glasgow,  in  1811, 
four  years  after,  and  intended  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Clyde,  was  the  first  practical 
attempt  in  England.  At  the  close  of  1849, 
that  country  had  in  service  1147  steam  ves- 
sels ;  while,  in  the  United  States,  up  to  the 
same  period,  there  hud  been  built  2600  of  all 
classes,  including  our  foreign  steamers.  The 
voyage  of  the  ocean,  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  prior  to  1811,  was  a  three  months' 
performance.  Now  the  distance  is  overcome 
in  less  than  ten  days.  Even  with  steam,  the 
trip  from  New  Orleans  lo  Pittsburg  required 
twenty-eight  days,  while  now  it  is  performed 
in  seven.  From  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  in  1830, 
when  Great  Britain  esteemed  her  appliances 
as  next  to  perfect,  eight  hours  were  consumed, 
it  now  requires  but  three  and  a  quarter.  And 
such,  in  the  brief  space  of  forty -five  years, 
has  been  the  progress  of  this  indispensable 
agent.  The  first  sieamship  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic  was  the  Sirius,  from  Liverpool,  arriv 
ing  in  our  harbour  on  the  23d  of  April,  1833, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  same  day,  the  Great 
Western,  Irorn  Bristol,  both  vessels  making 
the  passage  in  little  less  time  than  would  at 
present  be  required  by  one  of  our  fastest  clip 
pers.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  steam  mail 
service  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  has  become  an  element  of  such 
consequence  in  our  maritime  progress. —  Tri. 


"  O,  how  easy  am  I  in  the  company  of 
clean-spirited  Friends  !" — Bowstead. 


was  impossible  to  read  without  artificial  light 
From  11  to  12  m.  it  was  clear,  with  intervals 
of  sunshine,  which  gave  promise  of  a  fail 
afternoon;  but  at  3J-  p.m.  another  thundei 
shower  passed  over  from  the  N.  W.,  attended 
with  sufficient  hail  in  many  places  to  whiten 


The  1st  of  the  month  was  mild  arid  pleas-!  the  ground  ;  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
ant.  2nd.  Misty  and  drizzling  in  the  morn- 1  showery,  with  a  snow  squall  and  thunder  all 
ing  ;  at  11  a.  m.,  wind  changed  to  N.  W.,  and  6  p.  m.  29th  and  30lh.  Several  light  showers, 
blew  hard.  At  3  p.  M,  on  the  4ih,  commenced  31st.  Light  rain  most  of  the  day  ;  at  5  p.m. 
snowing;  the  wind  was  S.  W.  but  soon  j  wind  changed  to  N.  W.,  the  clouds  broke 
changed  to  S.  E.,  and  it  continued  to  snow  away,  and  a  fine  sunset  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
and  hail  rapidly  till  4^  inches  had  accumu-  j  the  ensuing  month  would  be  ushered  in  with  j 
lated.  5th.  Wind  very  variable — it  was  ob-  clear  and  pleasant  weather, 
served  to  blow  from  almost  all  points  of  the  The  aveiage  temperature  for  the  month  was 
compass  ;  from  nearly  N.  in  the  morning,  it  38i° — about  3°  colder  than  that  of  the  corres> 
gradually  changed  to  E.,  then  S.,  and  thus ;  ponding  month  of  last  year.  Amount  of  rain 
ound  to  N.  VV.    9th,  10th  and  11th.  Clear,  land  melted  snow,  4.18  inches — of  snow,  7 


spring-like  days  ;  frost  nearly  all  out,  and 
roads  drying  fast.  14th.  Warm  and  show- 
ery ;  at  4  p.  M.,  the  clouds  became  quite  dense 
and  dark  ;  the  wind  veered  to  N.  W.  for  15 
minutes,  and  blew  hard,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  shower  and  thunder.  17th.  A  very 
stormy  day  ;  wind  easterly  and  strong.  At 
A.  m.  commenced  raining 


inches. 
54°. 


The  range  ol  the  thermometer  was  \ 


West-town  B.  S.,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1852. 


Note. — In  the  review  for  First  month,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Delaware  river  was  passable  for  horses  and 
and  continued  I  sleighs  as  low  as  Chester.    This  statement  was  made 
towards  noon   when  I  m  accordance  with  a  report  to  that  effect,  which  we 
,  ,  .     i  .'  ,    -i     had  reason  to  believe  was  correct :  but  it  since  appears 

it  changed  to  snow,  and  in  the  evening  to  hail  ;  I  ^  |he  rivef  was  not  close(1 10  wilhm  some  mi,es  of 

most  of  the  snow  melted  immediately  on  reach-  tnat  p[acei  though  it  was  so  filled  with  drifting  ice 
in<*  the  earth,  and  though  6  or  7  inches  must;  that  navigation  was  entirely  suspended. 


without  intermission  til 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Third  Month,  1852, 

Much  of  the  weather  for  the  Third  month 
was  dull  and  unpleasant,  with  prevailing  east- 
erly winds.  The  first  eight  days  were  quite 
cool,  the  average  temperature  not  rising  much 
above  the  freezing  point.  Then  succeeded  a 
week  ol  pleasant,  spring-like  weather,  followed 
immediately  by  a  severe  storm  of  hail  and 
snow.  On  seven  of  the  last  nine  days  rain 
fell;  and  most  of  the  rain  during  the"  month 
fell  so  gently,  that  it  sank  into  the  earth — 
very  little  ol  it  running  off.  This,  it  may  be 
expected,  will  have  a  favourable  effect  upon 


Days  of  month. 

TEMPERA- 
TURE. 

Mean  height  of  Baro- 
meter from  sunrise  to 

2  P.  M. 

Direction  and 
force  of  the 
wind. 

Circumstances  of  the  weather  for 
Third  month,  1852. 

Sunrise. 

a 

<M 

5  E 

aa 

-  °* 

—  ° 

C  a 

as  35 
»  '£ 

1 

26 

42 

34 

29.59 

S.  E. 

1 

Clear  and  mild. 

2 

29 

45 

37 

29.43 

E.  to  N.  W. 

4 

Drizzling — clear — high  wind. 

3 

17 

35 

26 

30.04 

N.  W. 

2 

Clear. 

4 

21 

30 

251 

30.12 

N.  E.  toS.  W. 

1 

Nearly  clear — cloudy — snow  3  p.  m. 

5 

27 

38 

32  a 

29  53 

N.  E.  to  S.W. 

1 

Cloudy. 

6 

31 

36 

331 

29.62 

N.  E. 

1 

Some  clouds. 

7 

24 

36 

30 

29.84 

N.  VV. 

1 

Clear. 

8 

27 

36 

31J 

29.75 

E.  S.  E. 

1 

Spits  of  snow — cloudy. 

9 

42 

66 

54 

29.22 

S.  VV. 

3 

Clear  and  mild. 

10 

39 

51 

45 

29.63 

N.  W. 

2 

Do. 

11 

26 

46 

36 

30.12 

E.  to  S.  W. 

2 

Do. 

12 

34 

59 

461 

29.95 

S.  E.  to  S.  VV. 

2 

Some  clouds. 

13 

50 

71 

601 

29  60 

S.  S.  VV. 

1 

Do.    quite  warm. 

14 

55 

55 

55 

29.41 

S.  E. 

1 

Showery — thunder  p.  m. 

15 

40 

64 

52 

29.26 

VV.  S.  W. 

4 

Foggy — clear  and  blustry. 

16 

35 

58 

461 

29.55 

N.  VV. 

2 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

17 

41 

32 

361 

29.29 

E.  N.  E. 

3 

Rain — snow  and  hail. 

18 

34 

37 

351 

29.34 

N.  VV. 

2 

Cloudy — clear. 

19 

25 

30 

271 

29.70 

N.  W. 

1 

Some  clouds. 

20 

23 

25 

24 

29.63 

N.  VV. 

2 

Snow  squall  6  a.  m. — nearly  clear. 

21 

19 

35 

27 

29.64 

S. 

1 

Nearly  clear — cloudy. 

22 

33 

39 

36 

29.33 

N.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Cloudy. 

23 

32 

45 

381 

28.90 

S.  to  N.  VV. 

2 

Rain  — cloudy. 

24 

29 

43 

36 

29.01 

S.  E. 

3 

Some  clouds — drizzling. 

25 

28 

43 

351 

29.25 

N.  VV. 

2 

Clear  and  pleasant. 

26 

34 

68 

51 

29.29 

S.  E.  to  S.W. 

2 

Hazy — shower  41  P.  M. 

27 

42 

42 

42 

29.49 

S.  E.  to  N.  VV. 

2 

Thunder  showers — hail — snow. 

28 

33 

51 

42 

29.81 

N.  E.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Clear  and  mild. 

29 

33 

40 

361 

29.T9 

S.  E.  to  S.  VV. 

1 

Showery. 

30 

37 

39 

38 

29.60 

E.  S.  E. 

1 

Rain — cloudy — shower  7  r.  m. 

31 

31 

34 

m 

29.39 

E. 

0 

Do.  aurora. 
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Divine  Knowledge  not  Acquired  by  Study 
Philosophy. — "1  went  to  Harlem,  having 
minted  a  meeting,  and  a  blessed  meeting 

had.  There  were  professors  of  several 
ts,  and  a  priest  of  the  Lutherans,  who  sat 
y  attentive  for  several  hours  while  I  declared 

Truth,  Gertrude  interpieting.  When  the 
eling  was  done,  the  priest  said,  '  He  had 
rd  nothing  but  what  was  according  to  the 
>rd  of  God,  and  desired  the  blessing  of  the 
rd  might  rest  upon  us  and  our  assemblies.' 
lers  also  conlessed  lo  the  Truth,  saying, 
hey  had  never  heard  things  so  plainly  open- 

0  their  understanding  before.'  Returning 
t  day  to  Amsterdam,  went  to  Gertrude's 
ise,  where  we  had  not  been  lopg,  before  a 
;st  of  great  note,  and  another  German 
5st  came,  desiring  to  have  some  conference 
h  me.    I  took  the  opportunity  to  declare 

way  of  Truth,  opening  lo  them  how  they 
;ht  come  lo  know  God  and  Christ,  and  his 
■  and  gospel  ;  and  showing  them,  that  they 
Id  never  know  it  by  study,  nor  philosophy, 

by  Divine  revelation  through  the  Spirit 
God,  opening  to  ihem  in  the  stillness  of 
ir  minds.  The  men  were  Under,  and  went 
ay  well  satisfied." — Fox's  Journal. 
low  litile  is  practically  known,  and  livingly 
eved,  of  this  Divine,  immediate  revelation 
he  Spirit  of  God,  by  many  at  this  day  !  Is 

a  lapse  in  the  visible  church  from  this  in- 
rd,  saving  faith,  and  Divine  knowledge,  a 
in  cause  of  the  want  of  spiritual  life  and 
deinrss  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  so  preva- 

1  among  ihe  members? 

For  "The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

t  is  not  explained  by  whom  the  woman  and 
children,  mentioned  in  ihe  lollowing  para- 
ph, were  sold,  but  we  suppose  it  must  have 
n  by  the  creditors  of  the  husband  and 
ler.  The  idea  could  hardly  have  occured  to 
Wynne,  that  it  was  necessary  to  manumit 
woman  whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  in 
er  to  prevent  her  and  their  mutual  offspring 
m  being  considered  as  his  slaves,  and  no 
ler  than  chattels,  incident  to  the  dreadful 
jility  of  being  torn  from  him,  and  sold  to 
l  his  debts.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any- 
ig  (the  remorse  lor  sin  excepted)  more  tor- 
ing  to  a  sensitive  mind,  such  as  he  may 
'e  possessed,  than  the  reflection  lhat  his  im- 
idence  or  unavoidable  losses  had  afforded  an 
>orluniiy  for  this  barbarous  exercise  of 
annical  power,  to  tear  asunder  the  nearest 
I  dearest  ties  in  life.  How  utterly  repugnant 
luch  an  act  lo  every  precept  of  the  Chris- 
n  religion,  and  to  every  dictate  of  humanity. 
'Singular  Sale  of  Slaves. — A  negro  wo- 
n  and  several  children  were  sold  at  Golds- 
'o',  N.  C.,  a  few  days  ago,  at  prices  ranging 
m  $711  lo  $827.  The  Goldsboro'  Puinol 
is : 

"'They  were  the  children  of  a  free  negro 
the  name  of  Adam  Wynne,  who  had  pur- 
ised  their  mother,  his  wife,  previous  to  their 
ih.  They  were  consequently  his  slaves, 
I  he  having  become  involved,  they  were 
d  for  his  del)ls.' 

"We  do  not  precisely  see  ihe  law  or  the 


logic  of  this  decision,  and  would  thank  the 
Goldsboro'  Patriot  to  lavour  the  country  with 
a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court." — N.  Y. 
Com.  Adv. 

"The  law  may  be  stated  in  three  words — 
1  pars  sequitur  ventrem."1  Adam  Wynne,  by 
purchase,  became  the  owner  of  i he  negro  wo- 
man :  she  was  his  slave,  and  the  children,  fol- 
lowing the  condition  of  the  molher,  were  sold 
for  his  debts,  just  as  his  mules  might  have 
been  sold.  That  is  the  law.  The  logic  is 
precisely  the  same  logic  as  that  by  which 
slaveholding  in  any  case  is  defended." — Nat. 
Era. 

We  are  not  jet  informed  whether  the  Leg- 
islature of  Maryland  has  determined  to  carry 
out  the  outrageous  proposition  contained  in  the 
exliact  from  a  late  paper,  which  we  give  be- 
low, but  from  the  spirit  manifested  in  lhat 
State,  in  common  with  most  olherof  the  slave 
States,  we  should  not  be  surprised  by  their 
so  doing.  Could  anything  more  clearly  de- 
monstrate their  entire  disregard  of  justice  and 
the  rights  of  man,  than  the  enactment  of  such 
a  bill  as  is  proposed  ! 

"  Free  Negroes  in  Maryland. — In  the 
House  of  Delegates,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  an  order 
was  adopted,  requiring  the  Committee  on  Col- 
oured Population,  to  '  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  reporting  a  bill  to  compel  all  free 
negroes  to  hire  I  hem-elves  out  by  the  year.' 
This  order  was  adopted  with  but  two  negative 
votes." 

If  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following,  could 
be  taken  from  any  one  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Austria  or  Russia,  how  continually 
would  it  be  paraded  before  our  community,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  barbarism  and  degradation 
of  those  despotic  governments  ;  and  how  many- 
eloquent  appeals  should  we  have  made  to  the 
free  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
arouse  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  in 
maintaining  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  by 
at  least  expressing  their  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  such  an  abominable  transaction.  Bui 
in  free  America,  where  the  boast  of  liberty 
and  equality  is  on  the  tongue  of  every  man 
who  attempts  to  take  part  in  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, and  while  we  are  presuming  to  con- 
stitute ourselves  the  guardians  of  international 
law,  and  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  character 
of  the  only  free  nation  on  the  earth,  such 
things,  or  at  least  acts  quite  as  cruel  and  de- 
grading, are  constantly  occurring,  and  are 
blazened  abroad  in  the  daily  papers  as  things 
lhat  are  perfectly  right  and  proper,  because 
forsooth,  the  victims  of  our  avarice  and  cruelty 
have  a  darker  skin  than  our  own,  and  their 
forefathers  were  stolen  from  their  native  coun- 
try and  brought  here  by  force.  Oh  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  ! 

"A  Dead  Man  at  Auction. — We  knew  live 
men  were  marketable,  but  supposed  a  dead 
man  was  not  worth  his  hide.  A  Southern 
friend  sends  us  the  following  scrap,  cut  from 
a  newspaper  published  at  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  dated  February  19,  1852. 

"  '  We  learn  from  the  Sentinel,  lhat  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Ulm  &  Walker,  which 
was  advertised  in  our  columns,  brought  very 
extravagant  prices.  The  negroes  averaged 
four  hundred  and  ninety  nine  dollars  per 


head,  although  there  were  amongst  them  a 
large  number  of  children,  some  at  the  breast, 
old  men  and  old  women,  one  or  two  superan- 
nuated, and  one  fellow  deceased.  The  mules 
averaged  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars 
per  head.  The  corn  was  sold  for  one  dollar 
and  six  cents,  cash,  per  bushel  ;  and  the  fod- 
der a  dollar  and  six  cents  per  hundred  weight. 

"  '  We  are  glad  lo  see  the  property  of  our 
friends  selling  so  well,  but  are  astonished  at 
what  is  apparently  the  infatuation  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  paying  such  prices,  when  coiion  is 
worth  only  about  seven  cents  per  pound.' 

"  What  respect  can  a  community  in  which 
such  things  are  done,  and  reported  so  coolly, 
have  for  human  nature V'—Nat.  Era. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  made  by  slave- 
holders and  their  abettors,  on  account  of  the 
escape  of  ihe  few  slaves  who  find  I  heir  way 
into  the  free  States,  and  strive  to  elude  the 
attempts  made  to  bring  them  back  lo  ihe  gall- 
ing bondage  in  which  their  lives  hive  been 
passed  ;  but  comparatively  little  is  said  of  the 
numerous  instances  which  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  are  occurring,  of  free  persons 
being  kidnapped,  and  carried  into  the  slave 
Stales  and  sold,  to  undergo  the  tortures  of  a 
hopeless  servitude,  among  those  who  pretend 
lo  think  them  little  if  any  better  than  the 
beasts  lhat  perish.  Heavy  damages  and  years 
of  confinement  are  decreed  by  the  General 
Government  or  the  Slave  States,  against  any 
who  may  be  convicted  of  aiding  the  escape  of 
the  poor  fugitive,  and  these  penalties  are 
rigidly  enforced ;  but  the  kidnapper  goes  almost 
unmolested,  and  in  our  own  Slate,  afler  the 
demands  of  justice  had  been  so  far  satisfied  as 
to  place  a  notorious  kidnapper  wiihin  the  walls 
of  a  penitentiary,  the  Governor  defeals  the 
good  effects  lhat  might  have  resulted  from  this 
rare  instance  of  deserved  punishment,  by  par- 
doning him  when  he  had  served  out  but  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  allotted  to 
him. 

"The  Louisville  Courier  tells  of  a  likely 
coloured  boy  who  was  lodged  in  the  jail  in 
that  city  to  prevent  his  being  sold  into  slave- 
ry. His  statement  is  lhat  he  is  free,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Slate  of  New  York,  but  was  trav- 
elling in  the  capacity  of  servant  to  two  men 
who  brought  him  to  Louisville  and  attempted 
to  sell  him  to  a  negro  trader." 

"  Destruction  of  the  Town  of  Lagos  by  the 
British. — The  town  of  Lagos,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  British  squadron,  on  ihe  26th  and  27th 
December.  The  English  ships,  however,  sus- 
tained severe  losses,  having  30  men  killed 
and  66  wounded.  This  great  casualty  was 
caused  by  one  of  the  steamers  having  ground- 
ed within  range  of  a  battery  of  13  guns. 
These  hostilities  were  undertaken  in  conse- 
quence of  (he  King  having  refused  lo  ratify  a 
treaty  of  peace  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  An  immense  number  of  natives  were 
killed  during  ihe  two  days'  fighting,  and  the 
King  or  Chief  was  deposed,  and  another  one 
substituted." 

While  the  British  Government  professes  lo 
be  actuated  by  humane  principles,  in  ih^ir 
attempts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  ihey  de- 
stroy a  town  of  the  Africans,  and  a  large 
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number  of  the  very  people  whom  they  would 
si  rive  to  rescue  from  bondage,  were  they 
found  in  the  slave  vessels.  Powder  and  ball 
may  be  a  more  rapid  and  certain  means  ol 
terminating  life,  than  the  poisoned  air  and 
disease  of  a  slaver,  but  still  the  destruction  of 
human  life  is  the  same  ;  and  between  the  bar- 
barous process  of  firing  into  a  town,  maiming 
and  killing  hundreds,  or  stowing  them  in 
vessels  where  they  may  meet  death,  we  think 
the  Christian  and  the  humane  man  could  not 
choose.  How  can  that  nation,  whose  subjects 
make  high  professions  of  Christianity,  and 
who  have  so  extensively  spread  the  Bible 
among  pagans,  to  teach  them  the  glorious 
truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  countenance 
and  authorize  such  carnage  of  human  beings? 
Is  this  the  way  to  carry  out  those  benign  prin- 
ciples, and  spread  peace  "  on  earth  and  good- 
will among  men"? 


Youthful  energies  should  form  the  staff  of 
age. 


Ere  I  am  old — O  let  me  give 

My  life  to  learning  how  to  live  ! 

Then  shall  I  meet  with  willing  heart 

An  early  summons  to  depart. 

Or  find  my  lengthened  days  consoled 

By  God's  sweet  peace — when  I  am  old. 


Selected. 


BOB  FLETCHER. 


Selected. 


WHEN  I  AM  OLD. 


When  I  am  old — and,  O  how  soon 
Will  life's  sweet  morning  yield  to  noon, 
And  noon's  broad,  fervid,  earnest  light 
Be  shaded  in  the  solemn  night! 
Till,  like  a  story  well  nigh  lold, 
Will  seem  my  life — when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  this  breezy  earth 
Will  lose  for  me  its  voice  of  mirth — 
The  streams  will  have  an  undertone 
Of  sadness  not  by  right  their  own  ; 
And  spring's  sweet  power  in  vain  unfold 
In  rosy  charms — when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  I  shall  not  care 

To  deck  with  flowers  my  faded  hair ; 

'T  will  be  no  vain  desire  of  mine 

In  rich  and  costly  dress  to  shine  ; 

Bright  jewels  and  the  brightest  gold 

Will  charm  me  naught — when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  my  friends  will  be 
Old,  and  infirm,  and  bowed,  like  me; 
Or  else,  their  bodies  'neath  the  sod, 
Their  spirits  dwelling  safe  with  God, 
The  old  church  bell  will  long  have  tolled 
Above  the  rest — when  I  am  old. 

When  I  am  old,  I'd  rather  bend 
Thus  sadly  o'er  each  buried  friend, 
Than  see  them  lose  the  earnest  truth, 
That  marks  the  friendship  of  our  youth  ; 
'Twill  be  so  sad  to  have  them  cold 
Or  strange  to  me — when  I  am  old  ! 

When  I  am  old — O  how  it  seems 
Like  the  wild  lunacy  of  dreams, 
To  picture  in  prophetic  rhyme 
That  dim,  far  distant,  shadowy  time  ; 
So  distant  that  it  seems  o'er  bold 
Even  to  say — "  When  I  am  old  1" 

When  I  am  old  ?  — perhaps  ere  then 
1  shall  be  missed  from  haunts  of  men; 
Perha  ps  my  dwelling  will  be  found 
Beneath  the  green  and  quiet  mound, 
My  name  by  stranger  hands  enrolled 
Among  the  dead— ere  I  am  old. 

Ere  I  am  old  ? — that  time  is  now, 
For  youth  sits  lightly  on  my  brow; 
My  limbs  are  firm,  and  strong,  and  free, 
Lite  has  a  thousand  charms  for  me  ; 
Charms  that  will  long  their  influence  hold 
Within  my  heart — ere  I  am  old. 


The  following  graphic  picture  of  domestic  happi- 
ness in  humble  life,  was  written  by  Townscnd  Haines, 
late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
— International  Monthly  Magazine. 

I  once  knew  a  plowman,  Bob  Fletcher  his  name, 
Who  was  old  and  was  ugly,  and  so  was  his  dame; 
Yet  they  lived  quite  contented,  and  free  from  all 
strife, 

Bob  Fletcher  the  plowman,  and  Judy  his  wife. 

As  the  morn  streaked  the  east,  and  the  night  fled 
away, 

They  would  rise  up  for  labour,  refreshed  for  the  day, 
And  the  song  of  the  lark,  as  it  rose  on  the  gale, 
Found  Bob  at  the  plow,  and  his  wife  at  the  pail. 

A  neat  little  cottage  in  front  of  a  grove, 
Where  in  youth  they  first  gave  their  young  hearts  up 
to  love, 

Was  the  solace  of  age,  and  to  them  doubly  dear, 
As  it  called  up  the  past,  with  a  smile  or  a  tear. 

Each  tree  had  its  thought,  and  the  vow  could  impart 
That  mingled  in  youth,  the  warm  wish  of  the  heart ; 
The  thorn  was  still  there,  and  the  blossoms  it  bore, 
And  the  song  from  its  top  seemed  the  same  as  before. 

When  the  curtain  of  night  over  nature  was  spread, 
And  Bob  had  returned  from  the  plow  to  his  shed, 
Like  the  dove  on  her  nest,  he  reposed  from  all  care, 
If  his  wife  and  his  youngsters  contented  were  there. 

I  have  passed  by  his  door  when  the  evening  was 
gray.. 

And  the  hill  and  the  landscape  were  fading  away, 
And  have  heard  from  the  cottage,  with  grateful  sur 
prise, 

The  voice  of  thanksgiving,  like  incense  arise. 

And  I  thought  on  the  proud,  who  would  look  down 
with  scorn, 

On  the  neat  little  cottage,  the  grove,  and  the  thorn, 

And  fell  that  the  riches  and  tinsels  of  life, 

Were  dross,  to  contentment,  with  Bob  and  his  wife. 


For  ' '  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  232.) 

Seventh  month  26th. — "  Last  night  rested 
better ;  1  felt  some  little  comfort  on  waking  out 
of  sleep.  But  through  the  couise  of  the  day 
[it  was]  the  same  as  yesterday,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  weather  and  myself.  Little  head- 
way." 

Baptisms  and  suffering  to  prepare  him  for 
ihe  work  he  was  about  engaging  in  were  mer- 
cifully dispensed,  and  he  was  at  limes  very 
disconsolate.  On  the  27th,  he  noted,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say.  We  get  but  little  for- 
ward,— the  weather  dull  and  loggy,  and  some- 
times  we  have  not  so  much  wind  as  [to  enable 
us]  to  steer  the  ship.  A  school  of  grampuses 
past  us  about  noon.  I  am  sometimes  lying 
down,  sometimes  silling,  sometimes  leaning 
over  the  ship's  side,  sometimes  walking  about, 
but  am  so  depressed, — so  comfortless, — that 
it  is  a  very  gloomy  journey  to  me."  On  the 
28th,  after  speaking  of  his  bodily  ailments, 


and  the  wasting  away  of  his  flesh,  he  thus 
breaks  out  in  his  journal  in  an  affeciionule 
address  to  his  wile  :  "  My  precious  heart  | 
cannot  describe  to  thee,  how  near  and  dear 
thou  feels  to  me.   Thy  tender,  careful  nursing 
in  time  back,  arises  so  fresh  in  my  remem- 
brance, it  almost  overcomes  nature.    1  think 
of  thee  not  only  daily,  but  hourly,  wilh  desires 
that  the  Lord  may  be  with  thee,  to  comfort  ! 
and  support  thee.    As  we  are  so  separated  as 
not  to  be  able  to  afford  one  another  any  assist- 
ance,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  Him  who 
gave  us  breath  and  being,  and  who  can  and 
will  take  it  when  lie  pleases."    He  mentions 
that  Mary  JelTerys  was  bravely,  had  been  j 
scarcely  any  sick,  and  was  both  willing  and 
able  to  help  herself.    Discouragement  and 
sickness  still  attended  him,  and  at  one  lime  he 
remembered  and  thought  applicable  to  his 
slate,  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  "  Thou  wilt  cut 
me  off  with  pining  sickness,  from  day  until 
night  thou  wilt  make  an  end  of  me."    Yet  he 
had  his  times  when  faith  was  in  higher  exercise, 
and  his  mind  more  comfortable.    On  the  31st, 
having  risen  early,  and  finding  it  raining  so 
much  he  could  not  walk  the  deck,  he  sat  down 
in  the  cabin  by  himself, — his  fellow  passen- 
gers being  all  in  their  berths.    In  this  quiet 
sitting,  he  says,  "I  felt  a  little  revived  in 
both  body  and  mind.    These  expressions  of 
one  of  the  Lord's  tried  servants  came  up  in 
remembrance, — '  I  will  hope  in  thy  mercy, — 
[  will  hope  in  thy  truth.'    This  day  the  wind 
has  been  more  fair  for  sailing,  and  every  way 
more  pleasant, — the  sun  appeared  so  as  [to 
enable  the  seamen]  to  take  an  observation  at 
12  o'clock.    It  looks  pleasant  [lo  think  of  see-- 
ing]  my  friends  in  Europe."    On  the  3rd  of  | 
Eighth  month,  after  noting  that  they  had  "  dull 
sailing,  thick  fog  and  almost  a  calm,"  he  adds, 
"  Yet  my  mind  has  been  comforted  in  feeling 
ihe  fresh  springing  up  of  that  precious  unilingij 
love  to  my  dear  Friends,  relatives,  and  pre-> 
cious  dear  wife,  that  I  have  left  behind  on  myi 
native  shore.    May  the  Lord  be  with  them, 
who  remains  to  be  all  in  all  to  his  dependent 
people.    This  I  may  humblingly  acknowledge 
is  at  present  my  only  refuge  in  this  floating 
pilgrimage." 

He  continued  very  sick  at  times,  and  in- 
deed, ate  almost  nothing  on  the  voyage.  Af- 
ter mentioning  that  a  great  variety  of  things 
were  cooked  for  those  who  could  eat  ihem,  he  , 
expresses  his  belief  that  they  were  not  all  a 
quarter  so  good  as  the  Johnny  cake  and  milk, 
he  had  been  used  to  partake  of  at  home. 
"  What  a  favour,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  to  them, 
that  can  accomplish  their  day's  work  without 
having  to  cross  the  seas, — especially  if  it  goes 
as  hard  with  them  as  it  does  wilh  me." 

The  ship  Mars  had  been  very  badly  loaded, 
having  but  little  weight  in  her  hold,  and  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  limber  on  deck.  This 
rendered  it  unsafe  to  carry  much  sail,  and 
they  made  but  about  4  miles  an  hour  wilh  a 
tolerably  favourable  wind.  As  they  drew  to- 
wards England,  the  weather  was  rather  more 
pleasant,  and  William  felt  belter  in  body.  He 
mentions  on  the  18th,  making  a  small  wind- 
mill with  his  knife  "  to  please  the  little  girls,"  I 
who  were  doubtless  his  fellow  cabin  passen-M 
oers.    His  kindness  and    consideration  for 
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Dthers  is  manifested  in  other  places  in  his 
journal.  On  one  occasion,  referring  to  the 
sickness  and  suffering  he  had  endured,  he 
says,  he  had  not  had  the  least  desire  to  have 
had  any  of  his  friends  or  near  connection  with 
him  in  his  sickness,  not  wishing  them  to  "  suf- 
fer or  be  confined  in  such  a  place  as  this  on 
my  account." 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  they  had  heavy 
rain, — by  the  alternoon  the  storm  increased 
to  a  hard  blow,  which  continued  nil  night. 
The  dead  lights  were  put  in,  and  five  large 
bales  of  cotton  were  taken  from  the  deck  load 
and  placed  in  the  passengers'  cabin.  The 
safety  of  the  ship  required  this,  but  it  greatly 
incommoded  the  passengers.  William  says, 
"The  sea  indeed  wrought  and  was  tempestu- 
ous. It  had  the  appearance  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, in  part  covered  with  snow.  Their  swell- 
ing and  breaking  one  against  another  occa- 
sioned  a  foam  on  the  top  like  a  covering  of 
snow,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  water 
appeared  green.  The  storm  continued  48 
hours.  During  this  lime  I  suffered  much. 
The  closeness  of  the  cabin  was  such,  I  had 
often  to  go  on  deck,  both  by  day  and  night, 
to  get  fresh  air,  being  almost  suffocated 
[below]." 

The  storm  passed  over,  and  on  the  22nd  he 
says,  "  We  have  pleasant  weather ;  and  a  gen- 
tle, fair  breeze,  which  brought  us  this  evening 
in  sight  of  some  part  of  Ireland.  [This]  seems 
to  cheer  all,  but  poor  me;  for  now  the  thought 
and  weight  of  something  else  overbalances  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  land.  [I]  felt  as  if  1  should 
have  been  willing  to  have  gone  right  back 
again,  if  it  would  have  done,  without  setting  a 
foot  on  land.  What  a  poor  creature  1  am  !  1 
must  say  the  seamen  have  been  remarkably 
civil  and  well  behaved, —  no  swearing  or  un- 
couth language,  scarcely,  in  my  hearing. 
Divers  of  them  aie  sensible,  clever  fellows, 
and  behaved  so  respectfully  to  me,  that  it  en- 
gages my  esteem  for  them." 

The  near  approach  to  land  did  not  relieve 
William  from  sickness,  for  they  had  '  black 
clouds,'  1  fierce  winds,'  and  cold  weather. 

On  the  25th  of  Eighth  month,  he  says, 
"This  morning  pretty  fair  wind,  and  cold  as 
we  sometimes  have  it  in  the  Tenth  month. 
We  passed  by  the  high  lands  of  Archlone,  and 
before  noon,  saw  some  of  the  hills  or  moun- 
tains of  Wales  towards  the  East,  as  Ireland 
has  been  to  the  West  for  two  days."  "  We 
have  had  [many]  objects  of  various  sorts  to 
view,  since  coming  in  sight  of  land,  compared 
to  those  on  the  open  ocean.  [There]  we  were 
enclosed  as  in  a  circle,  the  water  below,  and 
the  [sky]  above,  closing  down  to  the  water. 
Sometimes  the  circle  we  sailed  in  was  larger, 
and  sometimes  smaller,  according  as  the  air 
was  lor  clearness.  I  do  not  know  that  1  am 
capable  of  writing  my  thoughts  upon  a  sea- 
faring life.  There  are  some  who  have  their 
health,  [who  are]  not  at  all  sea-sick,  or  tried 
with  infirmities  as  I  am  and  have  been,  who 
enjoy  a  kind  of  pleasure  or  happiness  in  it. 
But  ah  !  it  is  a  polluted  one, — but  little  of  the 
real  sweets,  that  are  to  be  partaken  of  in  a 
lauded  cottage,  where 

|  A  little  field, — a  little  garden, — feeds; 
The  field  givc9  all  that  frugal  nature  needs; 


The  wealthy  garden,  liberally  bestows, 
All  he  can  ask  when  he  luxurious  grows. 
The  specious  inconveniencies  that  wait 
Upon  a  life  of  business  and  of  state, 
I  see, — but  doth  the  sight  disturb  my  breast? 
No  they're  by  fools  admired, — by  worldly  men  pos- 
sess'd. 

"At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
sailing  along  wiih  a  north-west  wind,  heading 
north-east  by  east, — having  in  view  the  Welch 
mountains  on  our  right.  Ireland  is  almost 
out  of  sight  on  our  left,  or  rather  behind  us, 
and  Holyhead  in  sight  before.  [Here]  ships 
mostly  take  pilots  on  board.  Sixty  miles 
from  Liverpool.  This  day  many  ships  [have 
been]  passing  and  repassing,  but  we  spoke 
none  bound  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York." 

On  the  26th,  they  took  a  pilot  on  board. 
The  previous  night  William  had  little  sleep. 
He  found  the  weather  so  cold  as  to  be  uncom- 
fortable in  his  berth,  and  he  had  become  so 
poor  in  flesh,  that  the  bed  felt  very  hard.  He 
wrote,  "  It  is  likely  I  may  be  put  on  shore 
soon,  but  ah  !  the  pleasure  of  landing  is  mar- 
red by  the  prospect  of  the  errand  I  am  embark- 
ed in.  Feeling  myself  a  poor  worm,  I  have 
been  for  days  ready  to  sink  under  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  passed  near  that  part 
of  Wales  adjoining  the  River  Dee.  We  could 
see  ripe  wheat  and  oats  standing  in  the  fields. 
This  was  the  first  spot  of  land  that  looked  any 
way  pleasant  to  me.  Now  9  o'clock  (even- 
ing), came  to  anchor  in  sight  of  Liverpool, 
having  got  round  the  rock,  a  difficult,  danger- 
ous place  for  shipping.  The  captain  and  pilot 
talked  of  a  number  of  ships  that  in  one  night 
were  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked,  when  most 
of  the  hands  perished.  A  melancholy  reflec- 
tion on  the  abundant  traffic  done  by  sea-faring 
men.  How  much  better  then,  oh  my  soul !  to 
be  content  with  what  the  field  and  the  garden 
afford,  than  to  launch  upon  business  attended 
with  so  great  peril,  in  pursuit  of  the  wealth  of 
this  world." 

(To  lie  continued.) 
 _ 

For  "The  Frieml." 

YEARLY  MEETINGS. 

These  annual  assemblies,  as  they  are  held 
under  the  influence  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
are  seasons  of  comfort  and  strength  to  the 
whole  body.  Not  only  those  who  meet  toge- 
ther and  are  favoured  to  experience  a  united 
travail  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  but  the  ab- 
sent members  also  in  a  gieateror  less  degree, 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  exercise  broughi 
forth,  manifested  in  a  watchful  care  over  the 
subordinate  meetings,  for  the  faithful  mainte- 
nance of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  uphold.  Great  is  the  need, 
on  these  occasions,  for  every  member  to  strive 
to  be  gathered  unto  Christ,  and  to  wait  for  his 
putting  forth  in  any  matter  of  service  therein. 
"  For  as  there  are  many  members  in  one  body, 
and  all  the  members  have  not  the  same  ollice, 
so  we  being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ  and 
every  one  members  one  of  another."  As  we 
keep  our  places  we  may  all  be  serviceable  in 
promoting  the  true  dignity  of  sueh  meetings. 
Even  those  whose  duly  it  may  not  be  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business,  may  as  they 
keep  low  and  humble  with  the  Seed  of  life  in 


themselves,  be  of  great  benefit  in  promoting 
that  religious  weight  and  solemnity  which  are 
so  desirable  in  all  our  meetings  for  discipline. 

As  the  minds  of  Friends  are  thus  gathered, 
and  kept, — with  a  single  eye  to  our  Divine 
Lord  and  Master,  in  cases  in  which  they  may 
honestly  differ  in  sentiment,  there  will  be 
found  a  care  resting  upon  them  to  keep  in  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  to  observe 
due  Christian  forbearance  towards  each  other, 
striving  as  much  as  may  be,  to  avoid  lengthy 
discussions,  which  experience  has  abundantly 
shown,  in  general,  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  weight  and  solemnity  of  our  meetings. 

It  is  not  the  being  endowed  with  good  natu- 
ral  parts,  or  having  a  liberal  education,  that 
can  qualify  for  usefulness  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  fresh  anointing  from  on 
high,  that  is  to  be  waited  for,  and  dwelt  under, 
not  only  in  the  awful  service  of  the  ministry, 
but  in  the  performance  of  every  other  religious 
duty.  In  speaking  on  matters  of  business  in 
these  meetings,  if  we  keep  to  the  limitations 
of  Truth,  we  shall  feel  a  concern  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  we  can  be,  to  make  ourselves  fully  un- 
derstood. This  will  tend  to  promote  solem- 
nity. On  the  contrary,  where  any  indulge 
themselves  in  delivering  elaborate  discourses, 
in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  creature,  tnough 
some  wit  and  eloquence  may  be  displayed, 
such  speaking  will  ever  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  such  meetings,  and  burdensome  to  the  right- 
ly exercised. 

Much  depends  upon  Friends  individually 
keeping  in  i heir  places,  and  bearing  their  por- 
tion of  exercise  for  the  body's  sake,  i hat  we 
may  be  co-workers  together  in  the  service, — 
the  promotion  of  that  cause  w  hich  is  dignified 
with  immortality  and  crowned  with  eternal 
life.  It  was  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  our 
holy  Head,  that  these  meetings  were  first  in- 
stituted, for  the  promotion  ol  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  body,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  kingdom  in  the  earth.  May  all 
when  convened  on  these  solemn  occasions, 
endeavour  to  keep  iheir  ranks  in  righteous- 
ness, having  none  to  look  unto  or  depend 
upon,  but  the  Lord  alone,  who  is  as  able  to  do 
wonders  for  his  people,  as  in  any  day  or  age 
of  the  world.  '  He  will  work  and  who  shall 
let  it,'  for  us,  if  we  keep  in  the  unchangeable 
Truth,  without  growing  weary  of  suffering  or 
of  deep  exercise.  If  we  do  giow  weary,  and 
instead  of  a  humble  and  confiding  trust  in  the 
Almighty,  take  to  our  own  reasonings,  plan- 
n i rigs  and  contrivings,  we  shall  stumble  as  upon 
the  dark  mountains,  and  the  precious  cause 
of  our  Holy  Redeemer  will  sutler  thereby. 
May  patience  therefore,  have  its  perfect  work. 

Have  we  not  cause  to  believe,  that  if  we 
humbly  and  reverently  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
the  ancient  scripture  language  will  be  verified, 
"  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  for  a 
crown  of  glory  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty 
unto  the  residue  of  his  people;  and  for  a  spirit 
of  judgment  to  him  that  sitleth  in  judg- 
ment, and  for  strength  to  them  that  turn 
ihe  battle  to  the  gate."  Why  then  should 
we  be  unwilling  to  let  the  Head  of  the  church 
carry  on  his  own  work?  W  hy  should  we  as 
it  were  wrest  matters  of  importance  out  of  his 
hands'?    Is  he  not  able  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
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the  people  as  a  man  lurnelh  the  water  course 
in  Ins  field,  and  carry  on  his  great  and  glori- 
ous work,  without  any  of  our  premeditating, 
planning,  and  conniving,  or  creaiuiely  acti- 
vity ? 

If  we  were  individually  willing  to  try  the 
cause  of  difficulty  which  now  exists  among  us, 
by  the  unerring  standard  of  Truth,  and  through 
the  working  of  I  he  mighty  power  of  ihe  Lord 
in  our  hearts,  experience  the  application  ol 
that  scripture  language,  "  It  shall  come  lo 
pass  thai  upon  every  high  mountain,  and  upon 
every  high  hill  shall  be  rivers  and  streams  of 
water  in  ihe  day  of  great  slaughter,  when  the 
towers  fall  ;"  experiencing  selfishness  slain, 
and  the  towers  of  self-confidence  laid  low, — 
then  should  we  come  to  realize  the  subsequent 
language  ;  '  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as 
the  light  of  ihe  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
seven  fold,  or  as  the  liyht  of  seven  days.' 
Thus  walking  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  we 
should  be  enabled  to  go  up,  as  from  year  to 
year,  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  with  hearts 
replenished  with  his  love;  and  being  strength- 
ened whilst  there  to  serve  him  in  newness  ol 
life,  we  would  be  favoured  to  return  with 
hearts  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

J.  E. 

Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
Third  month  17th,  1852. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Persecuting  Spirit. 

There  is  great  necessity  for  being  divested 
of  a  persecuting  spirit.  It  may  sometimes 
almost  imperceptibly  cling  to  us,  while  we 
may  highly  reprobate  it  in  oihers.  Between 
a  persecuting  spirit,  and  one  that  is  patient 
under  persecution,  there  can  be  no  communion 
or  fellowship  ;  lor  the  former  proceeds  from 
the  cruel  serpent,  while  ihe  latter  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  Lamb  of  God.  An  enmity  is 
placed  between  these  two  spirits,  being  as  dif- 
ferent in  their  natures  as  light  from  darkness, 
or  as  one  extreme  can  possibly  be  from  the 
opposite.  Hence  the  importance  of  witnessing 
a  redemption  from  the  spirit  which  strives  to 
afflict  others  in  consequence  of  their  Christian 
faith. 

Many  of  ihose  who  have  been  conspicuous 
instances  of  faithfulness,  firmness,  and  con 
stancy  lo  the  Truth,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  prominent  objects  of  persecu- 
tion ;  despised,  considered  deluded  and  de- 
mented, at  the  same  time  that  remarkable  acts 
of  barbarity  have  been  perpetrated  againsi 
them  ;  and  they  have  not  only  had  to  suflei 
from  these,  but  from  every  device  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  master  in  adding  to  their 
afflictions.  Doubtless  the  opponents  of  the 
Truth,  have  ever  experienced  their  task  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  mostly  found  themselves  foiled 
in  open  and  fair  argument :  hence  they  fre- 
quently conceive  it  to  be  more  easy  to  endea- 
vour to  tread  it  under  their  feet  as  unworthy 
of  notice ;  or  by  vio'ent  and  unreasonable 
efforts  to  suppress  or  overthrow  it.  Yet,  per- 
haps, many  of  these  may  have  been  brought 
up  as  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  a  traditional  knowledge  of  righteous 


ness,  and  think  ihat  by  supporting  every  law, 
even  in  this  creaturely  spirit,  they  are  doing 
God  service  ;  their  hearts  never  having  been 
sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  blessed  light  of 
Christ,  and  still  ignorant  of  a  change  from 
that  carnal  and  rigid  observance  of  the  letter 
which  killed)  ;  to  ihe  Spirit  of  a  holy  Re- 
deemer, which  giveth  life. 

It  would  appear  that  a  certain  class  former- 
ly who  made  a  great  and  specious  profession, 
were  not  aware  of  the  iniquity  of  their  own 
hearts,  when  a  woe  was  denounced  against 
them  by  the  lip  of  Truth,  afier  this  manner: 
"  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  right- 
eous, and  say  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  ol 
our  lathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers 
wiih  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets  :  where- 
lore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye 
are  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the  pro- 
phets."   (Malt,  xxiii.  29—31.) 

Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  how  are  we 
required  to  mind  that  nothing  of  the  root  ol 
bitterness — of  the  persecuting  nature,  is  nour- 
ished within  us,  and  that  we  sometimes  expe 
rience  prayerful  desires  for  the  redemption  of 
ihose  who  are  still  enthralled  by  this  miserable 
disposition,  which  would  desire  to  make  others 
unhappy  because  they  conscientiously  dissent 
in  opinion  from  themselves.  No  man  can 
do  his  duty,  either  to  himself  or  fellow  man, 
unless  he  faithfully  lives  up  to  the  light  re- 
ceived, and  duly  made  manifest.  And  though 
in  doing  this,  he  may  often  have  much  to  con- 
flict with,  the  carnal  taste  and  views  of  those 
whose  treasure  is  mainly  in  this  world,  yet  he 
will  eventually  have  the  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  his  example  by  inciting  oihers  to  righte- 
ousness, is  far  more  powerful,  than  that  of  a 
temporizing  spirit  could  possibly  be,  which 
would  lead  him  qaietly  to  stand  by,  keeping 
ihe  raiment  of  those  who  persecute,  and  con- 
senting lo  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

State  of  New  York. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Limitations  of  Truth. 

In  Ihe  pursuit  of  this  world's  goods,  how 
few  there  are  who  seem  willing  to  submit  to 
ihe  restraining  influence  of  the  witness  for  God 
in  their  own  souls,  and,  as  it  is  disregarded 
Irom  time  to  lime  in  its  manifestations  and  re- 
straints, the  light  in  us  becomes  dai  kness  ;  and 
O  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  hiding  from 
our  view  the  deformity  and  corruption  of  our 
natures — causing  us  to  count  evil  good,  and 
good  evil,  until  we  may  become  like  the  healh 
m  the  desert,  that  knoweth  not  when  good 
cometh. 

The  love  of  the  perishing  riches,  the  vain 
pleasures  and  fleeting  honours  of  this  unstable 
ind  wicked  world,  is  closing  the  hearts  ol 
many  against  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
10  their  souls,  so  that  instead  of  his  house  be- 
coming a  house  of  prayer,  it  is  made  a  den  ol 
thieves  ;  which  rob  Him  of  his  place  and  hon- 
our, and  thereby  destroy  that  blessed  hope, 
which  is  in  Him  who  gave  himself  lor  us,  thai 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 


purify  unto  himself  sons  and  daughters,  who 
should  honour  his  elernally  worthy  name. 

The  love  of  money,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  root  of  all  evil,  is  ihe  means  of  turning 
many  a  soul  away  fiom  the  inward  teachings 
of"the  still  small  voice"  of  Christ's  Spirit, 
and  operates  in  various  ways  lo  corrupt  and 
divert  the  mind  from  that  which  should  be  its 
true  and  constant  centre.  Alas!  tne  engross- 
ing and  corroding  cares  connected  with  the 
pursuit  and  possession  of  wealth,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  are  allowed  lo  choke  the  good 
seed  of  ihe  kingdom — to  shut  out  ihe  light  of 
ihe  Sun  of  righteousness,  which,  if  allowed  to 
shine  in  the  heart,  would  not  only  dispel  the 
natural  darkness  thereof,  but  warm  it  wilh 
gratitude. 

Where  men  in  advanced  life  and  of  large 
estates,  continue  eagerly  to  pursue  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  engaged,  endeavouring 
to  grasp  all  wilhin  their  reach,  to  ihe  exclu- 
sion of  the  young  and  needy,  it  is  a  pretly 
sure  indicaiion  that  there  has  not  been  cher- 
ished a  sufficient  regard  for  ihe  limitations  of 
Truth,  which  would  have  remedied  ihe  dispo- 
sition to  indulge  the  selfish  and  avaricious 
propensities. 

When  ihe  sincerely  devoted  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  are  favoured  to  see 
that  any  pursuit,  either  from  its  naiure  or  ex- 
tent, is  likely  to  cause  the  door  of  the  heart  to 
be  closed  in  any  measure  against  the  precious 
visitations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  such  is  their  love 
lor  Him  who  is  ihe  Prince  of  Peace,  that  they 
confer  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  meekly 
and  implicitly  regard  the  Divine  intimation  to 
their  souls,  even  as  the  poor  fishermen  of  old 
were  induced  to  leave  their  nets  and  follow 
Him  in  whom  they  believed,  trusting  that  in 
his  faithfulness  He  would  fulfil  bis  promise, 
which  continues  to  be  yea  and  amen  forever. 

We  have  very  interesting  instances  of  re- 
gard for  the  pointing  and  direction  of  Truth, 
in  the  cases  of  some  of  ihe  departed  worthies 
of  out  Society,  and  among  the  most  so,  is  that 
which  is  found  in  ihe  case  of  John  Woolman, 
who  in  the  account  of  his  getting  along,  says, 
"  My  mind  through  the  power  of  Truih,  was 
in  good  degree  weaned  from  the  desire  (or  out- 
ward greatness,  and  I  was  learning  to  be  con- 
tent with  real  conveniences  that  were  not 
costly  ;  so  that  a  way  of  life  free  from  much 
entanglement  appeared  best  for  me,  though  ihe 
income  might  be  small.  I  had  several  offers 
for  business  that  appeared  profitable,  but  did 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  accept  of  them  ;  be- 
lieving the  business  proposed  would  be  attend- 
ed with  more  outward  care  and  cumber,  than 
it  was  required  of  me  to  engage  in.  I  saw 
that  a  humble  man  with  the  blessing  of  ihe 
Lord  might  live  on  a  little,  and  that  where 
the  heart  was  set  on  greatness,  success  in 
business  did  not  satisfy  the  craving,  but  that 
commonly  wiih  an  increase  of  wealth,  the 
desire  of  wealth  increased.  There  was  a  care 
on  my  mind  so  to  pass  my  time,  that  nothing 
might  hinder  me  from  the  most  steady  atten- 
tion to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd.  Through 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  I  had  seen  the 
happiness  of  humility,  and  there  was  an  earn- 
est desire  to  enter  deeply  into  it." 

"  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  mind 
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is  not  so  calm,  nor  so  filly  disposed  for  Divine 
meditation  when  all  extremes  are  not  avoided, 
and  I  have  felt  an  increasing  care  lo  attend  to 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  sets  right  bounds  to 
our  desires,  and  leads  those  who  faithfully 
follow,  to  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence lo  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  As  every  degree  of  luxury  hath 
some  connexion  with  evil,  for  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  who  are 
looked  upon  as  leaders  of  the  people,  to  have 
that  mind  in  them  which  was  also  in  Christ, 
and  so  to  stand  separate  from  every  wrong 
way,  is  a  means  of  help  to  the  weaker.  Did 
such  who  have  the  care  of  great  estates  attend 
with  singleness  of  heart  to  their  heavenly  In- 
structor, which  so  opens  and  enlarges  the 
mind  that  men  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves,  they  would  have  wisdom  given  them  to 
manage,  without  finding  occasion  lo  employ 
some  people  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  to  make 
it  necessary  for  others  to  labour  too  hard  ;  but 
for  want  of  steadily  regarding  this  principle 
of  Divine  love,  a  selfish  spirit  takes  place  in 
the  minds  of  people,  which  is  attended  with 
darkness  and  manifold  conlusions  in  the 
world." 

 «=>  

A  Singular  Fact. 

The  following  shows  the  impropriety  of 
designating  any  particular  day  as  "  the  Sab- 
bath," or  supposing  that  any  one  of  the  seven 
is  more  holy  (ban  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

When  the  first  English  missionaries  went 
to  Tahni,  they  passed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  lo  the  east ;  and  the  American  mission- 
aries 10  Hawaii,  passed  round  Cape  Horn  to 
the  west.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  there 
is  between  them  the  difference  of  one  day  and 
one  night,  in  the  reckoning  of  time.  And 
hence,  foi  30  years  there  has  existed,  and  still 
exists,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  singular  fact 
— two  groups  of  islands,  lying  on  nearly  ihe 
same  degree  of  longitude,  and  not  further  apart 
than  New  York  and  London,  and  yet  their 
inhabitants,  who  are  Christianized,  observing 
the  Sabbath  on  different  days  of  the  week. 

This  singular  fact  may  be  explained  even 
to  the  comprehension  of  children.  The  most 
of  our  young  readers  are  sufficiency  acquaint- 
ed with  astronomical  geography  to  know,  that 
the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  caused  by 
the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  from  east 
to  west,  or  the  actual  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  own  axis,  from  west  to  east.  If,  then, 
a  person  should  set  out  and  travel  entirely 
around  the  world,  in  the  same  direction  wilh 
the  earth's  motion,  he  would  gain  one  appa- 
rent revolution  of  the  sun,  or  exactly  one  day 
and  night.  Or,  if  he  should  go  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  wilh  ihe  sun,  he  would  lose 
one  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  one  day 
and  night.  Therefore,  if  two  persons  should 
travel  around  the  earth  in  opposite  directions, 
when  they  met  at  ihe  point  they  started  from, 
ihey  would  differ  exactly  two  days  in  their 
reckoning  of  time  ;  the  one  being  one  day 
ahead,  and  ihe  other  one  day  behind  the  reck- 
oning of  ihose  who  had  remained  stationary 
in  the  place.    Or,  if  they  had  met  on  the  other 


side  of  the  globe  and  compared  notes,  they 
would  have  differed  one  day  ;  the  one  having 
gained,  and  the  other  having  lost,  just  half  a 
revoluiion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

This  consideration  fully  explains  the  above 
remarkable  fact,  now  existing  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  you  go  west  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  you  find  them  keeping  the 
Sabbath  on  the  same  day  with  yourselves. 
If,  then,  you  should  pass  almost  directly 
south,  to  ihe  Society  Islands,  you  would  find 
that  their  Sabbath  had  occurred  the  day  be- 
fore yours.  Or,  if  you  go  from  here  east, 
and  stop  first  at  the  Society  Islands,  you  would 
find  them  keeping  Sabbath  on  ihe  same  day 
with  yourselves.  Then  pass  north  to  the 
Sindwich  Islands,  their  Sabbath  would  occur 
the  day  after  yours. 

You  see,  then,  both  are  right,  and  both 
irrong.  How  shall  they  be  brought  together? 
If  the  inhabitants  of  either  group  shall  sail 
entirely  around  the  world,  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  the  first  missionaries 
came,  they  would  both  agree  in  the  days  of 
the  week.  The  same  thing  can  be  effected 
only  by  dropping  or  adding  one  day  of  the 
week  in  their  respective  calendars.  But  which 
shall  do  it  is  the  point  of  difficulty  to  be  deter- 
mined.— Family  Treasury. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

ELIZABETH  SOUTHALL 

Elizabeth  Southall,  of  Birmingham,  wife  of 
William  Southall,  deceased  Tenth  month  6lh, 
1851,  aged  28  years. 

The  decease  of  this  dear  young  Friend,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Allen, 
of  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  occurred  after  an  ill- 
ness of  only  a  few  days,  and  within  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Good  natural 
talents,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  were 
sanctified  in  her,  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  heavenly  things.  The  love  of  the 
Saviour  won  her  heart  when  a  child,  and 
through  Divine  Grace  she  was  preserved  in  a 
good  degree  of  faithfulness  lo  Him.  To  serve 
oihers  and  to  administer  comfort  and  consola- 
tion to  those  in  affliction,  ever  afforded  her 
gratificaiion,  and  the  religion  of  her  education 
became  that  of  her  well  founded  conviction 
and  choice. 

In  the  Eighth  month  last,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  William  Southall,  Jr.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, a  connexion  which  piomised  to 
afford  much  true  happiness,  and  to  place  her 
in  a  sphere  of  extended  usefulness.  The 
Lord,  however,  saw  fit  to  disappoint  these  ex- 
pectations of  her  friends  ;  an  attack  of  illness 
came  on,  and  although  the  symptoms  appear- 
ed for  a  time  much  subdued  by  medical  aid, 
an  unexpected  aggravation  followed,  which 
dissolved  the  bonds  of  mortality  within  a  week 
from  the  fiist  appearance  of  the  disorder. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  indisposition,  she 
mentioned  to  her  dear  husband  an  apprehen- 
sion that  she  might  not  be  here  long,  sweetly 
alluding  to  the  comforts  of  her  new  home,  in 
the  words  of  the  text,  "  then  whose  shall  those 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?"  A 
holy  heavenly  influence  was  often  felt  to  per- 
vade the  sick  chamber,  breathing  serenity, 


love,  and  gratitude.  When  informed  a  few 
hours  before  her  removal,  lhai  she  was  not 
likely  to  continue  long,  she  quickly  rejoined, 
"  What,  will  it  be  heaven?"  but  wished  lo  wait 
awhile  in  solemn  thought  fulness.  A  few  min- 
utes of  deep  and  prayerful  silence  followed, 
after  which  she  said,  "  1  want  assurance  ;  I 
hope,  but  I  don't  feel  sure, — I  do  hope  in 
Christ."  Earnest  were  her  supplications  for 
Divine  acceptance,  through  the  Saviour  of 
men,  in  the  sense  that  she  had  nothing  in  her- 
self lo  rely  upon,  and  a  comforiing  belief,  was 
vouchsafed,  that  her  sins  were  washed  away 
in  His  precious  blood.  With  great  fervency  and 
power  she  quoted  the  words  of  Chr^t,  "  I  as- 
cend unto  my  Father,  and  your  Faiher,  lo  my 
God,  and  your  God."  Duiing  a  short  time  of 
depression,  the  text  was  repeated,  "  When  thou 
passeth  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  thou  shall  fear  no  evil ;"  "  yes,"  she 
exclaimed,  "though  he  hideth  his  lace,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  the  Lord — I  will  trust  in  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  faithful  —  faithful — faithful." 

No  expression  of  regret  escaped  her  at  leav- 
ing those  new  earthly  prospects  which  she 
had  truly  enjoyed.  Her  possessions  in  this 
world  were  loosely  held,  and  therefore  easily 
let  go,  for  those  enduring  riches  which  had 
long  had  the  highest  place  in  her  heart.  To 
her  beloved  parents,  who  were  abseni,  she 
sent  most  grateful  and  touching  messages,  re- 
questing them  "  not  to  grieve,"  and  saying 
that  she  felt  "  not  rapture  but  peace," — to  her 
sisters,  "  all  love,  nothing  but  love."  To  the 
various  members  of  her  husband's  family, 
who  had  shown  her  every  kindness,  her  re- 
marks evinced  much  sweetness  and  discrimi- 
nation, as  well  as  those  to  the  medical  men. 
Of  him  to  whom  she  had  been  tenderly  united 
for  so  short,  yet  happy  a  period,  she  took  a 
most  afTeciionate  leave,  urging  him,  as  she  did 
others,  to  practise  retirement,  and  to  seek  and 
serve  the  Lord.  No  cloud  now  appeared  to 
remain  before  her, — "  I  don't  see  anything  in 
the  way,"  she  said  ;  and  afterwards,  on  being 
asked  if  she  felt  peace,  she  answered  with  a 
beaming,  emphatic  smile,  "  Yes  !"  Thus  full 
of  love,  of  prayer,  and  praise,  she  was  per- 
mitted, we  humbly  believe,  to  fall  asleep  in 
Jesus,  and  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 


Age  of  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  years ;  a  dog  lives  twenty  years  ;  a 
wolf  twenty  ;  a  fox  fourteen  or  sixteen  ;  lions 
are  long  lived — Pompey  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy  years ;  a  squirrel  or  hare  seven  or 
eight  years;  rabbits  seven.  Elephants  have 
been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  four 
hundred  years.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
had  conquered  Phorus,  King  of  India,  he  took 
a  great  elephant  which  had  fought  valiantly 
for  the  king,  and  named  him  Ajax,  dedicated 
him  to  the  Sun,  and  let  him  go  wilh  this  in- 
scription, "  Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  hath 
dedicated  Ajax  to  the  Sun."  This  elephant 
was  found  with  this  inscription  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterward.  Pigs  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  the 
rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  has  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but 
averages  from  twenty  to  thirty.   Camels  some- 
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limes  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Slags  ! 
nre  long-lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
often.  Cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier 
considers  it  probable  that  whales  sometimes 
live  one  thousand  years.  Mr.  Mallerton  has 
the  skeleton  of  a  swan  that  attained  the  age  of 
two  hundred  years.  Pelicans  are  long-lived. 
A  tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven. 


"  Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no 
purpose,  and  lessens  the  use  to  all  purposes; 
disturbing  the  orderof  nature, and  thedesigns  of 
God ;  making  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of 
exchange  or  charity,  nor  corn  to  feed  himself 
or  the  poor,  nor  wool  to  clothe  himself  or  his 
brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of  the 
afrlicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance 
cheerful  ;  but  all  these  to  look  upon  and  tell 
over,  and  to  take  accounts  by,  and  make  him- 
self considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fools, 
that  while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and 
when  he  dies  may  be  accounted  miserable.  It 
teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty  ;  industri- 
ous and  evil  ;  full  of  care  and  malice  ;  and, 
after  all  this,  it  is  for  no  good  to  itself,  for  it 
dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure  which 
it  snatched." — Jeremy  Taylor. 


The  mind  is  never  so  sensibly  disposed  to 
pity  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  when  it  is  itself 
subdued,  and  sofiened  by  calamity.  Adver- 
sity diffuses  a  kind  of  sacred  calm  over  the 
breast,  that  is  the  parent  of  thoughtfulness 
and  meditation. 
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The  Life  of  William  Penn;  with  selections 
from  his  correspondence  and  autobiogra- 
phy. By  Samuel  M.  Janney.  8vo.  Pp. 
560.    Philadelphia.  1852. 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
from  which  we  did  not  expect  much  new  light 
to  be  thrown  on  the  character  and  history  of 
the  great  Founder  of  our  State.  The  lives 
already  before  the  public  seemed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  same  sources,  and  to  contain 
little  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  com- 
pilation of  Clarkson,  the  history  of  Sewel,  and 
Penn's  own  writings;  and  we  were  not  aware 
until  now,  of  the  great  accession  of  valuable 
materials  for  a  new  life  of  Penn,  contained  in 
the  letters  and  memoirs  published  by,  and  in 
the  possession  of,  the  Historical  and  Philoso- 
phical Societies  of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  author  has  made  free  and  judicious  use 
of  these  materials,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
give  a  more  detailed  and  minute  account  of 
Penn's  sojourn  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  his 
proprietary  life,  than  is  contained  in  any  for- 
mer biography.  The  more  the  character  of 
William  Penn  has  been  examined  and  criti- 
cised, the  higher  it  stands  ;  and  he  shines  all 


the  brighter  for  the  attempts  that  have  of  late 
years  been  made  to  degrade  and  defame  him. 
The  aspersions  of  Macaulay  in  particular,  have 
only  had  the  effect  of  bringing  to  light  facts 
that  were  previously  unknown  to  the  public, 
and  that  add  to  the  reputation  of  William  Penn 
in  those  very  particulars  from  which  it  was 
attempted  to  vilify  and  defame  him. 

The  work  before  us  is  well  written  ;  its 
style  is  agreeable  and  lively,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  extensively  circulated,  for  no  one  can 
rise  from  its  perusal,  vviihout  having  his  admi- 
ration of  the  lofty  and  generous  character  of 
William  Penn,  and  of  the  great  services  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and  righte- 
ousness, increased. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  we 
wish  this  author  had  been  more  explicit,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  a  point  in  which  William  Penn 
himself  was  very  solicitous  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. We  allude  to  his  firm  belief  in  the 
Divinity  and  offices  of  Christ :  points  of  faith, 
on  which  he  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with 
being  unsound,  and  on  which  therefore  he  was 
especially  careful  to  state  his  faith,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  expressions  in  one  of  his  controver- 
sial writings,  under  colour  of  which  the  charge 
appear  was  brought. 

We  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  the  work 
again,  and  to  furnish  our  readers  with  extracts 
fiom  such  portions  as  now  for  the  first  time 
in  print. 


Friends'1  Boarding-School  at  West-town. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sec- 
ond-day, the  3rd  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintend- 
ent at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  street  below  Mulberry  street,  on 
Second-day,  the  3d,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of 
Fifth  monih,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day  morning,  at  8 
o'clock. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  children  should  be 
sent  or  taken  to  the  school  punctually  on  the 
days  designated. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  object  for  which  this  school  was  estab- 
lished about  ten  years  ago,  continues  to  be  one 
of  primary  interest  to  the  Principal,  viz.,  to 
combine  the  exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  and 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  order  to  promote 
that  healthy  action  of  each,  by  which  the  mind 
may  come  to  the  best  improvement  of  its  na- 
tural powers;  and  to  keep  both  these  mental 
operations  under  the  control  of  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  the 
heads  of  the  family  encourage  social  inter- 
course between  them  and  their  pupils;  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  needful  discipline,  and 
at  the  same  lime  permit  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  a  family,  the  number  of  boarders 
is  limited  to  10.    The  location  is  elevated  and 


healthy,  near  the  West  Chester  and  the  Co- 
lumbia railroads,  and  the  Lancaster  turnpike- 
road,  6  miles  from  West  Chester,  and  21  from 
Philadelphia. 

The  branches  of  learning  taught  are  such  as  i 

DO  - 

tend  to  make  a  solid,  rather  than  a  shining  i 
education.    The  method  of  teaching,  it  is  be-  j 
lieved,  will  be  found  thorough  in  every  branch  I 
undertaken,  and  is  based  on  the  plan  of  indi-  I 
vidual  mental  exertion,  and  undivided  atten-  f 
tion  ;  the  design  being  to  help  the  mind  by  so 
directing  its  efforts,  as  to  enable  it  to  help 
itself:  thus  giving  it  a  resource  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  which  it  cannot  well  have  when  j 
pressed  to  follow  the  exercises  of  large  classes.  |l 

Children  not  members  with  Friends  are  ad-  |  | 
mitted,  yet  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends  are  to  be  observed. 

The  time  for  opening  the  Summer  Term,  is  m 
the  first  Second-day  in  the  Fifth  month. 

The  charge  for  this  term,  of  22  weeks,  is  <| 
$60  ;  which  includes  all  expenses,  of  tuition,  j 
boarding,  washing,  paper,  pens,  &c. 

The  charge  for  the  Winter  Term  of  21  tj 
weeks  is  the  same,  including  the  charge  for 
fuel. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Yardley  War- 
ner, Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  county,  J 
Pa. ;  or  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  i 
street,  Philadelphia. 

references: 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Joseph  Scattergood,  Joseph 
Elkinton,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Philadelphia;) 
Abm.  L.  Pennock,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  William  1 
Walter,  Kennetl,  Chester  county,  Pa. ;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester. 

Third  month  27th,  1852. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  I 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Sev-  . 
enth-day  evening,  Fourth  month  17th,  1852, 1 
at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  ate  invited 
to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Secretary. 


Friends'  School,  Rancocas,  New  Jersey. 

A  few  children  can  be  accommodated  with 
board  in  the  subscriber's  family,  to  attend; 
school  under  his  charge.    Terms  moderate. 

E.  M.  Huntington. 

Fourth  mo.  1st,  1852. 


Died,  in  this  city,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  19th  of  last  month,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Na- 
thaniel H.  Brown,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Kite,  aged  nearly  38  years.  She  was  remarkably  ; 
conscientious,  of  a  circumspect  life  and  conver-  j 
sation,  and  has  been  suddenly  gathered  from  hei 
domestic  duties,  social  obligations,  and  religious  ser 
vices, — but  we  doubt  not  in  mercy. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Dr.  Georgi  j 

Swain,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Nev  [ 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Guilford  county,  Nortl 
Carolina, 
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Khartoum,  anil  the  Blue  anil  White  Nilcs. 

'hartoum,  and  the  Slue  and  White  Niles. 
By  George  Melly.    London,  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  234  ) 

"  It  is  evident  that  we  are  considered  some 
)dies  in  this  good  town  of  Khartoum.  We 
ave  astonished  the  natives  more  than  can 
3ry  well  be  conceived.  They  are  a  little 
rzzled  when  they  speculate  upon  what  brought 
s  to  their  remote  corner  of  the  world  ,*  and  to 
Jd  to  their  mystification,  they  cannot  avoid 
:garding  us  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
;spect  mingled  with  a  slight  addition  of  awe. 
'he  fact  is,  it  has  got  abroad  that  our  firman 
sntained  denunciaiions  unusually  stringent 
gainst  all,  and  sundry,  who  wanted  to  eat 
irt  by  exhibiting  the  slightest  degree  of  ne- 
ed or  remissness  in  looking  after  our  safety, 
)mfort  and  pleasure.  Every  one  argues  that 
ich  commands  from  such  a  source  mean 
rmething,  and  the  upshot  is,  that  we  are  im- 
lediately  set  down  as  illustrious  strangers  of 

most  illustrious  generation. 

"Long  before  our  arrival,  rumours  were  in 
rculation  respecting  us  that  increased  in  ex- 
avagance  every  hour.  Among  other  state- 
lents,  it  was  affirmed  that  a  gentleman,  with 
is  hareem,  was  known  to  be  on  the  road,  who 
as  a  Pasha  wilh  three  tails;  that  he  was 
iorned  with  three  diamond  stars  on  each 
reast  and  neck,  and  prodigious  gold  epaulettes 
i  each  shoulder.  One  of  our  friends  who 
new  something  of  us,  was  asked  if  the  «reat 
lan  about  to  visit  them,  really  was  greater 
lan  any  Pasha  of  their  acquaintance.  Our 
iend  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  assuiing  his 
iger  questioner  that  all  Pashas  were  as  no- 
nng  to  the  least  of  us,  for  they  were  obliged 
i  do  the  bidding  of  their  master — but  that  we 
ere  our  own  masters,  and  did  exactly  as  we 
leased.  There  was  a  fervent  exclamation 
jspecting  the  goodness  of  Allah,  and  the 
uerist  walked  away,  as  an  Irishman  would 
hrase  it,  '  bothered  entirely.' 

"The  town  consists  of  about  three  thousand 
ouses.  There  are  no  spacious  thoroughfares; 
ere  and  there  appears  something  like  a  square, 
r  space — but  the  perspective  generally  is  by 
o  means  such  as  would  satisfy  the  humblest 


European  judgment  in  the  art  of  building.  The 
belter  class  of  houses  are  possessed  either  by 
the  government  officials,  or  by  the  European 
residents.  In  some  ihere  are  approaches  lo 
luxury,  in  oihers  to  comfort;  indeed,  it  is  but 
fair  to  acknowledge  that  with  the  addition  of 
delightful  gardens,  and  a  pleasant  climate, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  oneself  to  a 
residence  within  mud  walls." 

The  population  are  Mahometans,  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  Mahometans  greaily  prepon- 
derate,— as  the  Christians  number  but  about 
fifty,  the  Jews  a  dozen.  The  Roman  Cai ho- 
lies have  a  mission  here,  to  which  are  attached 
three  priests.  They  have  a  chapel, and  main- 
tain a  school  for  the  preparation  of  converls, 
and  the  education  of  the  children  of  those  in 
profession  with  them. 

"Much  aciivity  prevails  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  boat-building  ;  the  vessels  conslrucied 
being  chiefly  long,  open  boats,  for  navigating 
the  Nile.  They  are  usually  built  of  palm- 
wood,  but  are  very  clumsy  contrivances.  The 
principal  ponion  of  their  trade  consists  in  the 
produce  of  their  gardens  and  fields,  which  are 
extremely  productive.  The  bazaars  consist 
of  four  covered  and  four  uncovered  streets; 
the  former  are  the  finest  shops,  and  are  filled 
with  articles  of  merchandize  of  very  various 
character,  among  which  figure  Manchester 
prints,  Sheffield  knives  and  scissors  on  cards, 
and  Staffordshire  polteries :  the  uncovered 
streets  are  mostly  booths,  in  which  are  sold 
senna,  lichens,  and  various  herbs  and  grasses. 
The  merchants  here  export  gum-arabic,  galls, 
senna,  castor  oil,  and  large  quantities  of  ivory, 
on  camels,  to  Kerosko,  after  conveying  them 
down  the  Nile  to  Berber. 

"The  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  year  is 
the  rainy  season  ;  and  so  heavy  is  the  fall, 
that  the  streets  are  impassable.  This  comes 
on,  too,  so  suddenly,  that  should  any  one  call 
upon  another  a  Iitile  before  the  commence- 
ment of  ihe  showers,  he  must  remain  at  his 
friend's  house  for  three  or  four  days,  till  Ihe 
waters  subside.  No  one  attempis  to  quit  his 
dwelling  during  the  rains  ;  and  the  town, 
iherefore,  must  possess  much  the  appearance 
of  having  only  just  emerged  from  the  De- 
luge. 

*'  Superstitious  practices  and  prejudices  are 
general.  All  Wednesdays  are  considered  un- 
fortunate, particularly  the  last  Wednesday  in 
the  month  ;  but  the  last  Wednesday  in  the 
year  is  still  more  unfortunate,  as  on  that  day 
Moses  made  the  waters  blood.  So  the  day 
previously,  every  one  provides  water  for  two 
days,  as  no  one  thinks  of  going  to  the  river 
till  after  Asser — three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Pacha  is  not  free  from  these 
superstitions  ;  and  Riffa  Bey,  who  has  enjoyed 
ihe  advantages  of  a  Persian,  as  well  as  a  Pa- 


risian education,  and  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
magical  lore,  has  daily  to  explain  his  Excel- 
lency's dreams." 

Alter  making  an  excursion  to  the  White 
River,  the  party  made  preparations  for  leaving 
for  the  North.  Many  called  to  lake  leave  of 
ihem,  and  numerous  presents  were  given  to 
them  as  well  as  given  by  them.  The  writer 
says,  "The  apothecary  gave  us  two  chairs, 
and  we  relumed  the  gift  wilh  forty  potaioes  ; 
the  fame  of  this  vegetable  quickly  brought  us 
more  applicants  than  we  could  supply.  They 
are  entirely  unknown  here,  having  but  once 
penetrated  to  these  remote  regions,  and  then 
only  in  an  unsatisfactory  stale.  We  were 
extremely  glad  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a  lew 
dishes,  l hat  our  kind  friends  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  so  rare  a  luxury  in 
their  gardens." 

On  the  first  of  the  year  they  left  Khartoum 
on  the  return  in  ihe  Governor's  diabeheah  with 
eighteen  oars.  They  saw  a  large  number  of 
crocodiles,  and  at  times  herds  of  many  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  drinking.  On  the  fifth 
they  reached  Meroe,  and  on  ihe  next  morning 
visited  the  Pyramids  in  that  neighbourhood. 
On  ihe  sixth  the  writer  first  distinctly  saw  a 
hippopotamus.  He  says,  "  They  are  here 
very  numerous,  and  commit  great  ravages, 
not  so  much  by  ealing,  as  by  trampling  down 
whole  fields  of  corn  and  beans."  By  sunset 
of  the  same  day  they  reached  Berber,  the 
capital  of  Nubia. 

"Traversing  mounds  of  earth,  which  form 
the  principal  streets,  you  soon  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  the  Nubian  capital,  and  surround- 
ed bv  all  the  interesling  objects  of  a  city  in 
ihe  East ;  children  running  here  and  there,  or 
making  the  little  mud  pies,  which  form  a  staple 
amusement  to  the  youth  of  all  nations  ;  or 
trotting  under  the  weight  of  some  little  brother 
or  sister,  as  yet  unable  to  toddle  along  on  its 
own  account,  and  soolhing  it  when  some  heap 
of  dust  occasions  a  rough  fall;  men  loitering 
about  pipe  in  hand,  and  graceful  women  carry- 
ing the  large  jars  of  water,  the  supply  for  the 
day ;  donkeys  trotting  gaily  by  under  the 
weight  of  the  richer  Arabs,  and  camels  with 
their  wild-looking  owners  seated  on  the  top  of 
ihe  high  leathern  saddle,  preparing  for  a  long 
journey  across  the  desert,  or  arriving  at  their 
houses  after  a  weary  march. 

"  We  noticed  with  pleasure  some  Nubians 
Walking  with  iheir  unveiled  wives,  an  unusual 
sight  in  Egypt,  and  even  caressing  iheir  funny 
little  children,  carrying  them  in  the  peculiar 
Eastern  fashion,  which  I  can  fancy  must  he 
more  healthy  to  the  children  than  that  adopt- 
ed  wiih  us.  The  liilie  babies,  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  learn  to  cling  lo  their  parents, 
sitting  as  it  were  astride  on  their  hips, 
while  one  arm  is  placed  round  the  child's 
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waist,  by  the  caroful  mother,  to  prove  ii  i 
IVorn  Calling." 

From  Berber  they  proceeded  by  land.  After 
leaving  that  place,  the  father  soon  became  un- 
well, and  in  a  few  days  died  at  Gagee.  The 
body  was  laid  in  the  burial  place  of  that  vil- 
lage, the  inhabitants  showing  the  stiangers 
much  consideration  and  respect.' 

(To  bo  concl  uded.) 


Seine  in  a  Hebrew  Family. 

The  following  interesting  extract  from  the 
work  of  a  recent  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land, 
mav  serve  to  show  the  literal  manner  in  which 
the  Jews  still  observe  some  of  the  precepts  of 
I  heir  Law  : 

"The  family  of  a  Rabbi  assembled  in  sol- 
emn conclave  in  the  principal  room  of  the 
house:  in  fiont  of  the  divan,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  apartment,  a  square  table  was  placed, 
covered  wiih  a  strange-looking  tablecloth, 
which  was  embroidered  in  colours,  on  a  white 
ground,  with  Hebrew  letters,  a  prospect  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  some  trees  and  fig- 
ures. A  silver  lamp  ol  a  peculiar  form  was 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  all  the  Hebrews, 
servants  and  maids,  were  seated  on  the  divans, 
clothed  in  sumptuous  raiment,  excepting  thn 
lower  servants,  who  were  standing  near  the 
door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room.  When  all 
was  ready,  a  little  boy  was  brought  in,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  by  his  nurse, 
and  alter  sundry  injunctions  from  one  ol  the 
Jewesses,  the  child  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said 
to  his  grandfather,  who  occupied  the  seat  ol 
honour,  '  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  commanded  you?' 

"Then  the  old  man  answered  before  them 
all,  '  We  were  Pharaoh's  bondsmen  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand.  And  the  Lord  showed  signs 
and  wonders,  great  and  sore,  upon  Egypt, 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  household, 
before  our  eyes. 

"  '  And  He  brought  us  out  from  thence, 
that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give  us  the  land, 
which  he  sware  unto  our  fathers,' dec,  follow- 
ing literally  the  text  of  the  20th  and  following 
verses  of  Deuteronomy,  6th  and  7th  chapters. 

"It  was  interesting  to  witness  such  a  cere- 
mony as  this,  still  practised  by  the  fallen  de- 
scendants of  the  chosen  race,  whose  victorious 
armies  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  to  hear 
these  few  trembling  people,  huddled  together 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  a  half-ruined 
house,  recounting  the  mighty  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  whose  legions  were  irresistible,  for 
they  were  led  by  the  God  of  battles." 

How  characteristic  is  this  little  incident  ol 
the  "  people  that  dwell  alone,  and  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  nations" — sifted  "among 
all  nations,  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,"  yei 
so  as  that  "  not  the  least  grain  shall  fall  upon 
the  eanh" — because  He  that  scatterelh  will 
yet  gather  ihem !  Living  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture  history — striking  memorials 
ol  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy — sure 
pledges,  consequently,  of  all  that  remains  yei 
unfulfilled — there  they  are — linking  the  ear- 


liest with  the  latest  periods  of  this  world's  his- 
tory. Look  at  them,  unlearned  reader,  and 
say  whether  you  want  any  other  fact  oi 
argument  to  convince  you  that  the  Bible  is 
God's  own  inspind  words — the  "Scripture 
which  cannot  be  broken." — Churchman' 's 
Monthly  Magazine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Persecution  in  Queen  Eliz;ibelh's  Days. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  of  England  was  hailed  with  joy  by  her 
Pioieslant  subjects,  as  an  event  which  would 
deliver  them  from  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  bten  subjected  during  the  reign  of 
her  sister  Mary.  Yet  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  principles  of  toleration  were  but  im- 
perfectly understood  ;  and  during  the  reign  ol 
this  Protestant  princess  several  persons  suffer- 
ed death  because  they  dared  to  advocate  doc- 
trines and  views  of  Church  government  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  ruling  powers.  Among 
ihese  sufferers  was  Henry  Birrowe.  On  the 
21st  of  Third  month,  1593,  be  was  indicied 
along  with  Greenwood  and  others  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  writing  and  publishing  sundry  sedi 
lions  books  and  pamphlets  lending  to  the  slan- 
der of  the  Queen's  government  ;  whereas  the 
book  complained  of  in  their  trial  did  not  at  all 
relate  to  the  Queen  or  her  government,  but 
treated  of  religious  questions,  and  was  entitled, 
"A  Brief  Dissection  of  the  False  Church." 
The  courage  with  which  conscious  integrity 
filled  their  hearts  at  the  trial,  greatly  annoyed 
their  enemies,  who  complained  "  that  none  of 
them  showed  any  token  of  recognition  of  their 
offences,  and  prayer  of  mercy  for  the  same." 
A  recent  English  work,  entitled  "Spiritual 
Heroes,"  thus  speaks  of  the  result  of  the  trial, 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  these  perse- 
cuted men  : 

"  Barrovve  and  Greenwood  were  to  suffer  as 
examples,  and  the  24th  of  March  was  fixed 
for  their  execution.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  were  brought  out  of  their  dungeon  ;  their 
irons  were  smitten  off;  but  just  as  they  were 
about  being  bound  to  the  cart  which  was  to 
convey  them  to  Tyburn,  a  reprieve  arrived. 
The  hope  of  life  was  re-awakened  in  minds 
fully  prepared  for  death ;  but  the  reprieve  had 
come  only  that  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs 
might  be  prolonged  by  attempts  to  provoke  a 
conference,  and  to  persuade  them  to  recant. 
They  were  firm  to  their  principles,  and  there- 
fore their  doom  was  sealed. 

"On  the  last  day  of  March,  1593,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  as  spring  was  breathing 
its  fresh  breezes  about  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don, the  mournful  procession  of  the  death  cart, 
with  the  condemned  and  the  attendant  officers, 
passed  under  the  archway  of  Newgate,  and 
slowly  ascended  Holborn  hill.  It  was  not 
studded  with  buildings  and  crowded  with  bus- 
tle as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  but  from  the 
windows  in  the  picturesque  gables  which  then 
stood  beside  the  road  there  were  not  a  few 
who  looked  on  the  sad  procession,  and  pitied 
the  fate  of  men  so  unjustly  treaied.  As  the 
train  moved  along,  persons  came  out  and  join- 
ed it,  to  witness  the  end,  if  not  to  sympathize 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr  pair.  They 


enter  St.  Giles-in-i he-Fields,  «  here  the  fres 
grass  springing  up  after  the  winter  snows,  net 
the  budding  leaves  of  the  hedgerows,  symbol 
ol  lile  and  mementos  of  cheerful  youth,  brim  , 
ing  joy  to  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  are  rathnl 
calculated  to  fill  with  melancholy  feelings  tl  J 
breasts  of  the  two  condemned,  were  it  not  lhi:|l 
Christian  hope  tells  them  of  a  rich  and  eve  .[ 
lasting  spring-time  in  the  paradise  of  Go<  J 
soon  to  open  on  their  eyes.    They  reach  tH 
gallows-tree  at  Tyburn,  where  the  vilest  malijj 
factors  had  paid  the  penally  of  their  offence  .j 
and  patiently  do  they  undergo,  at  ihe  hands  r| 
the  common  hangman,  the  horrid  ceremons 
of  adjusting  ihe  ropes  to  their  necks.    A  birgs 
crowd  has  by  this  time  gathered,  notwiihstarufl 
ing  the  precautions  to  keep -ihe  tragedy  tif 
secret  as  possible.    They  are  permitted,  ar| 
cording  to  the  common  custom  in  such  caseil 
to  speak  for  a  lew  moments,  when  they  ev| 
press  their  loyally  to  the  Queen,  their  submit 
sion  to  the  civil  government,  and  their  sorro' 
for  any  hasty  irreverent  expressions  which  i 
the  heat  of  controversy  may  have  escape! 
their  lips.    They  declare  their  continued  laid 
in  the  doctrines  for  which  they  are  about  l| 
suffer;  and  entreat  the  people  around  them  I ; 
embrace  those  principles  only  as  they  appea* 
to  be  the  leaching  of  the  word  of  God.    The  ■ 
then  offer  a  prayer  for  her  Majesty,  the  mt  i 
gisirates,  and  the  people,  not  forgetting  thei ; 
bitterest  enemies.    A  breathless  silence  peij 
vades  the  crowd,  as  every  eye  is  fixed  on  thl 
men  standing  beneath  ihe  fearful  beam,  whe> 
a  faint  buzz  is  heard  in  the  distance,  a  comnir 
lion  follows  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dense  musn 
and  a  messenger,  hurrying  his  way  ihrougi 
the  opening  ranks,  speedily  approaches  tin1 
place  of  death.    The  execution  is  stayed, — h-F 
has  brought  a  reprieve  ;  the  men,  though  read 
to  die,  feel  the  life-blood,  which  had  begu; 
already  to  curdle  in  their  veins,  throbbm 
afresh.    They  are  grateful  for  the  royal  mem' 
cy,  and  bless  the  name  of  Elizabeth  ;  t he  mu: 
litude  partake  in  the  seniiment,  and  rend  th': 
air  with  acclamations.    They  return  ihrougJ 
the  green  fields  and  down  Hulbom-hill,  accoml 
panied  by  the  people,  whose  rejoicings  on  ihe. 
behalf  awaken  a  sympathetic  response  on  thl 
part  of  others  who  line  the  streets  and  lanei 
lo  witness    this   si  range   spectacle    of  me 
brought  back  from  the  gutes  of  the  gravt : 
The  sight  harmonizes  with  the  season,  an 
the  vernal  sun  seems  to  rejoice  as  he  shed 
his  light  on  the  returning  procession.  Bar* 
rowe,  on  re-entering  his  prison,  sits  down  t 
write  to  a  distinguished  relative,  describes  ih 
scene  which  has  just  taken  place,  and  wit  ! 
earnestness  implores  her  ladyship  not  to  k' 
any  impediments  hinder  her  from  speaking  t 
the  Queen  on  his  behalf  before  she  goes  out  c 1 
the  city,  lest  he  perish  in  her  absence.  Thu| 
twice  had  these  men  passed  through  the  biitei 
ness  of  death  without  dying,  and  now  rejoict 
though  with  some  clouds  of  apprehension,  i 
the  hope  of  brighter  earthly  scenes.    But  ther 
is  no  hope  for  them  on  this  side  the  grav< 
The  reprieve  of  to-day,  like  the  former  one,  ii 
an  utter  delusion.    It  is  a  new  method  of  ir 
genious  torture.    Innocent  as  they  are,  the 
must  perish.    The  next  morning  they  ail 
dragged  from  their  cells  a  third  time,  to  gaz ! 
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»in  on  ihe  apparatus  of  death  with  which 
y  have  become  now  so  strangely  familiar, 
lie  led  forth  to  Tyburn,  but  on  this  occa- 
n  they  return  no  more. 
'  It  would  seem  that  Elizabeth  lived  to  te- 
it  of  this  as  well  as  of  some  other  of  her 
s.  It  is  reported  that  she  asked  the  learn- 
Dr.  Reynolds  what  he  then  thought  of  those 
) men, Henry  Barroweand  John  Greenwood, 
answered  her  Majesty  that  it  could  not  avail 
thing  to  show  his  judgment  concerning 
m,  seeing  they  were  put  to  death.  And 
ig  loth  to  speak  his  mind  further,  her  Ma. 
y  charged  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  speak ; 
ereupon  he  answered,  that  he  was  persuad- 
if  they  had  lived  they  would  h  ive  been  two 
worihy  instruments  for  the  Church  of  God 
have  been  raised  up  in  this  age.  Her  Ma- 
y  sighed,  and  said  no  more;  but,  alter  rid- 
to  a  park  near  the  place  where  they  suf- 
;d  death,  called  again  to  mind  their  suffering 
death,  and  demanded  of  the  En rl  of  Cum- 
land,  who  was  present  when  they  suffered, 
»t  end  they  made.  4  A  very  godly  end, 
I  prayed  for  your  Majesty  and  the  state.'  " 
•  Cowper  laments  the  neglect  with  which 
.dishmen  have  treated  the  memory  of  their 
testanl  martyrs  :  — 

"Their  ashes  flew — 
o  marble  tells  us  whither, — with  their  names 

0  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song, — 
nd  history,  so  warm  on  other  themes, 

3  cold  on  this." 

'This  language,  which  is  hardly  just  in 
^rence  to  some  of  the  sufferers  in  Mary's 
;n,  is  applicable  in  the  severest  truth  to  the 
a  whose  fate  has  been  just  reviewed.  Like 
once  ignominious  but  now  honoured  cross, 
stake  of  Smi  hfield  has  gathered  round  it 
le  rays  of  glory  :  but  the  gibbet,  on  which 
try  and  others  died  as  nobly  as  Latimer  or 
ley  did  amidst  the  flames,  is  still  covered 
ti  dishonour,  and  is  left,  in  the  view  of 
(iy,  without  a  redeeming  association.  The 

1  vvere  hanged  as  troublers  of  the  Church 
State:  so,  for  the  most  part,  their  history 

ead,  and  Sirype  and  others  of  the  same 
is  have  not  even  a  tear  of  sympathy  for 
se  imagined  culprits.  These  men  died  as 
rtyrs  for  truth, — truth  of  deep  import,  and 
their  thoughtful  minds  involving  con>e- 
nces  of  mighty  interest  to  the  cause  of  spi- 
al  religion, — so  another  race  of  historical 
lents,  now  on  the  increase,  more  correctly 
J  their  story.  Why  should  not  Penry  and 
martyred  compeers  be  put  into  the  same 
with  our  Latirners  and  our  Cyprians? 
iat  matters  it  whether  the  sufferer  died  on 
allows,  or  at  the  stake,  or  under  the  heads- 
tl'a  sword?  And  is  it  enough  to  divorce 
r  names,  that  one  died  for  the  truth  of  his 
gion  in  opposition  to  the  falsehoods  of  Pa- 
ism, — another  for  the  reasonableness  of 
religion  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  mys- 
es  of  Popery, — and  a  third  for  the  spirilu- 
y  of  his  religion  in  opposition  to  the  for- 
lisni  and  secularity  of  the  age?  I  believe 
these  sufferers  have  long  since  clasped 
ids  before  the  throne  of  God.  With  kin- 
J  feelings,  I  first  stand  and  gaz"  on  the 
I  near  Carthage,  where  amidst  a  vast  con- 
rse  of  people,  some  climbing  up  the  trees, 


the  African  Bishop  bows  his  head  and  dies.  I 
then  visit  the  spot  in  Oxford,  near  Balliol  Col- 
lege, where  the  Protestant  prelates  suffered 
amidst  the  taunts  of  their  enemies  and  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends, — poor  Cranmer 
from  his  prison- window  watching  them  to  the 
stdce.  And,  finally,  I  walk  through  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields,  to  gaze  on  the  Nonconformist 
martyrs  as  they  reach  Tyburn  ;  and  in  these 
and  such-like  men,  I  recognize  true  spiritual 
heroes,  supported  in  their  conflict  by  the  Sa- 
viour's presence,  and  exhibiting  the  noblest 
developments  of  the  moral  sublime  that  earth 
can  offer." 

Stumbling  at  the  Faults  of  Others. 

[We  insert  the  following  by  request  of  a 
Friend  in  the  country.] 

An  Epistle  of  tender  caution  against  stum- 
bling at  the  faults  of  others. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  the  restless  adver- 
sary of  human  happiness,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  to  strive  to  keep  man  in  darkness,  or  to 
bring  him  into  it.  Those  who  are  in  it,  he 
strives  to  keep  in  it ;  and  those  who  have  been 
redeemed  in  some  degree  from  it,  he  strives  to 
captivate  and  beguile  into  it  again  :  and  his 
design  in  boih,  is,  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sweet  flowings  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
powerful  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
For  he  knows  that  these  enjoyments  are  only 
witnessed  in  the  light.  He  also  knows  the 
light  would  shine,  and  even  prevail  to  the  let- 
ling  the  soul  into  the  full  fruition  of  those  Di- 
vine enjoyments,  if  he  did  not  with  all  his 
might  strive  to  propagate  the  kingdom  and 
power  of  darkness  in  and  over  people's  minds. 

Now,  the  stratagems  he  makes  use  of  are 
many  and  diverse;  one  of  which,  and  that 
not  the  least,  it  has  been  pressingly  on  my 
mind  to  write  a  few  lines  upon,  by  way  of 
caution  to  such  as  are  desirous  to  land  safe  at 
last,  in  the  mansions  of  undisturbed  felicity. 
I  have  no  desire  to  write  one  word  on  this 
occasion,  but  what  may  be  of  use,  and  tend  to 
strengthen  those  desires  and  strivings,  which 
the  Loid  of  Hosts  delights  in.  Therefore,  I 
desire  that  all  prejudice  may  be  laid  aside,  and 
my  words  weighed  in  that  balance  that  ever 
is  accompanied  with  a  just  weight  ;  and  tried 
by  that  car  that  trieth  words,  as  the  mouth 
tastes  meat. 

The  particular  snare  of  the  adversary,  that 
my  mind  is  engaged  to  guard,  caution,  and 
encourage  against,  is  this,  stumbling  at  the 
failings  of  others.  A  potent  engine,  a  pow- 
erful instrument,  which  prevails,  by  Satan's 
influence,  to  the  weakening  the  faith  of  many. 
But,  alas!  alas!  why  will  a  spirit  bound  to 
eternity,  stumble  over  the  failings  of  flesh  and 
blood?  Why  will  a  soul,  that  must  finally 
settle  accounts  between  God  and  itself,  spend 
time,  waste  time,  to  muse  and  despond  at  the 
infirmities  of  another  ?  The  frailties  of  a 
thousand,  cannot  impair  the  unchangeable 
truth  and  righteousness  of  Jehovah.  The  hy- 
pocrisy of  ten  thousands  cannot  deprive  the 
faithful,  persevering  soul,  of  the  all-sufficient 
assistance  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.    It  is 


an  everlasting  truth,  that  there  is  a  right  way 
to  serve  God;  and  though  a  multitude  fall  on 
the  right  hand,  and  an  host  of  those  who  have 
been  as  stars  in  the  firmament,  revolt  on  the 
left;  yet  the  true  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  cannot  err  in  that  way  which  the  Lord 
hath  cast  up  for  the  ransomed  to  walk  in.  We 
are  told  that  the  dragon's  tail  drew  a  third 
part  of  the  very  stars  from  heaven.  Was  this 
told  to  stumble  us?  surely  nay;  but  still  the 
cry  is,  "  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee 
the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  Now,  the  stum- 
bler  may  say,  "  I  have  strove  to  see  the  bride, 
1  have  thought  I  had  seen  her,  I  have  viewed 
her,  and  her  beauty  fades  away  ;  her  bright- 
ness disappears."  But,  mark  well,  the  call 
is,  "  Come  vp  hither  and  I  will  show  thee.'''' 
It  is  not  while  we  stand  gazing  at  imperfec- 
tions, and  reasoning  upon  faults,  that  we  must 
expect  this  divine  prospect.  No,  no.  But 
come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife.  This  come  up  hither,  im- 
ports something  very  different  from  that  halt- 
ing, lingering  behind,  and  as  it  were,  slicking 
in  the  mire,  which  my  soul  has  truly  mourned 
over  and  lamented. 

I  think  I  am  a  living  witness,  and  can  tes- 
tify that  there  are  some  who  have  long  ago 
been  kindly  visited,  and  tenderly  invited  by 
the  Lord,  to  come  and  see  how  good  he  is  ; 
and  who  have  even  tasted,  in  a  degree,  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  love,  who  are  yet  far  behind- 
hand with  their  day's  work,  aie  halting, 
doubting,  and,  (may  it  not  offend  them,)  are 
feeding  on  the  serpent's  food  ;  which  was  de- 
nounced by  the  lip  of  Truth  to  be  dust,  and 
that  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  I  also  de- 
clare, under  a  feeling  sense  of  Divine  autho- 
rity, that  nothing  belter  shall  be  the  food  to  all 
eternity  of  such  as  spend  all  the  days  of  their 
lives  in  gazing  at,  or  stumbling  over  the  fail- 
inus  of  others.  But  I  mean  not  to  censure. 
It  is  their  immortal  souls'  welfare  I  have  in 
view;  therefore  I  would  call  them,  yea,  be- 
seech and  entreat  them,  as  they  tender  their 
own  salvation,  to  come  away, —  come  away. 
This  is  not  your  rest.  It  surely  is  polluted. 
It  is  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself. 
The  shadows  of  the  evening, — yea,  the  sha- 
dows of  miduignt  are  spread  over  the  minds 
of  the  inhabtiants  thereof.  Oh,  sorrowful  ! 
sorrowful  !  that  any  should  love  to  dwell  in 
utter  darkness  ;  that  any  should  suffer  their 
immortal  souls  to  be  made  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  dragon.  What  will  it  avail  thee,  0  soul, 
when  thou  comest  before  the  gieat  and  final 
tribunal,  to  say,  such  a  man  professed  great 
sanctity,  but  was  an  hypocrite  :  therefore  I 
was  lempted  lo  quit  the  service  of  the  living 
God,  and  serve  his  enemy  ?  Or,  such  an  one 
made  profession  of  exalted  piety  but  was  a 
liar,  n  deceiver,  an  abominable  wretch  ;  there- 
fore though  I  was  somewhat  washed,  1  turned 
to  my  wallowing  in  the  mire?  This  will 
never  justify  thee  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  nor 
procure  thee  an  admittance  thereinto.  Oh  ! 
my  soul  mourns  on  thy  account.  My  spirit 
is  indeed  grieved.  Come,  let  me  query  with 
thee.  Do»t  thou  feel  a  daily  striving  to  over- 
come evil  in  thyself?  Art  thou  constantly 
concerned  to  keep  up  the  inward  watch  and 
holy   warfare?  yea,   let    me    come  closer. 
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Whilst  ihou  art  dwelling,  musing,  and  feeding 
upon  l he  faults  of  others,  an  thou  at  the  same 
time  engaged,  and  panting  afier  perfection  in 
thy  own  soul?  While  thou  art  rehearsing  to 
thy  intimate  friend,  the  wanderings  and  weak- 
nesses of  such  and  such,  dost  thou  feel  long- 
ing and  unquenchable  desires  in  thy  mind  to 
make  war  in  righteousness  against  (he  power 
of  corruption  in  thyself?  If  not,  the  enemy 
of  Truth,  it  is  to  lie  feared,  may  with  justice, 
challenge  the  praise  due  from  thy  complain- 
ings. Oh  !  that  that  eye  was  open  in  thee 
that  could  see  thyself.  Oh  !  that  thou  hadst  a 
heart  to  understand  this  mystery  of  iniquity. 
But,  alas!  the  adversary  blinds  thee.  For 
why  dost  thou  give  back  because  of  another's 
weakness,  but  because  of  thine  own?  Why 
stumblest  thou  at  another's  frailties,  but  be- 
cause thyself  art  frail?  Make  a  pause  then, 
— and  turn  thy  attention  inward.  Seta  watch 
upon  the  wicket  of  thy  soul,  and  keep  sentinel 
in  deep  attention  there:  then  wilt  thou  have 
enough  to  do  to  view  thy  own  imperfections, 
and  to  guard  against  them  so  as  not  to  stum- 
ble others.  Work  enough  indeed  may  be 
found  to  engage  all  thy  care  and  diligence,  in 
labouring  to  cease  from  evil,  and  to  do  good 
thyself. 

it  is  less  substantial  than  many  a  dream,  to 
give  the  victory  over  our  own  souls  to  our 
enemy,  because  others  are  entangled  in  his 
snares.  Shall  I  quit  the  field  and  turn  my 
back  in  the  day  of  battle,  because  a  fellow 
soldier  is  treacherous,  cowardly,  or  unfaithful, 
when  I  know  my  all  is  at  stake,  and  if  I  flee  I 
must  perish?  Surely  nay.  1  ought  rather  tt> 
put  forward  with  more  zeal,  vigilance,  and 
constancy ;  endeavouring  to  encourage  the 
fearful  and  unbelieving,  as  knowing  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls,  asi  well  as  my  own,  is  at 
slake.  Away,  then,  thou  reasoner,  thou  mur- 
murer,  with  such  pitiful  musings  and  excuses. 
The  day  of  solemn  reckoning  draws  near. 
Thou  must,  ere  long,  appear  before  the  An- 
cient of  Days,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  thy  frail,  mortal  body,  and  to  receive 
a  reward  according  to  thy  works  :  not  accord- 
ing to  the  stability  or  instability  of  another. 
Therefore,  awake  ihou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  that  Christ  may  give  thee  light. 
For  darkness,  gross  darkness,  is  the  encir- 
cling, overshadowing  canopy  of  thy  soul.  It 
is  lime  for  thee  to  hear  and  obey  the  command 
given  to  Israel  of  old, — to  go  forward  ;  for 
thou,  (with  ihem,)  hast  compassed  this  moun- 
tain long  enough  ; — a  barren  mountain,  in  the 
wide,  desolate  wilderness ;  from  the  top  of 
which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  thou  mayest 
one  day,  (or  rather  one  night,)  by  the  ansing 
of  a  strong  and  boisterous  whirlwind,  be  swept 
off  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  despair.  Oh  ! 
that  1  could  persuade  thee,  for  thy  own  soul's 
sake,  to  turn  thy  back  on  Satan's  suggestions. 
Oh  I  that  thou  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lift 
up  thy  head  above  the  world,  that  so  thy  sal- 
vation might  draw  nigh  indeed. 

Now  to  conclude,  let  me  once  more  beseech 
thee  to  hearken  to  that  encouraging  invitation, 
which  is  sometimes  sounded  in  the  secret  of 
thy  soul,  "  come  up  hither,  and  1  will  show 
thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  Come  up, 
is  here  the  joyful  sound  :  and  even  the  spiijt 


and  the  bride  say  come:  and  indeed,  he  that 
will  come,  may  come  :  yea  verily,  may  come: 
and  if  he  improves  the  strength  given,  all  the 
powers  of  earth,  and  of  the  infernal  hosts,  can- 
not hinder  him.  For  "  there  is  no  enchant- 
ment against  Jacob,  nor  divination  against 
Israel,"  while  sitting  in  their  tents.  There- 
fore to  thy  tents,  O  Israel.  To  thy  tents,  O 
Israel.  Keep  inward.  There  thy  strength 
lies.  There  is  thy  place  of  preservation. 
There  shalt  thou  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord  ;  his  candle  shall  shine  upon  thee,  and 
his  inspeaking  Word  shall  guide  thee  in  the 
way  everlasting.  Walking  in  which  with  ful- 
ness of  peace,  1  desire  to  leave  thee,  and  rest 
thy  friend. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

SARAH  WALKER. 

Sarab  Walker,  of  Cockermouth,  daughter 
of  Peter  Walker,  deceased  Third  month  28th, 
1851,  aged  34  years. 

In  early  life  Sarah  Walker  was  permitted 
to  feel  the  burden  of  her  sins,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  that  purity  of  heart,  without  which  "  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  And  by  yielding  to 
the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  was 
produced  that  sweetness  of  disposition  and  ex- 
emplary conduct,  which  characterized  her  in 
muturer  years. 

A  few  exiracts  from  her  own  memoranda, 
and  letters,  will  best  show  the  hidden  exercises 
of  her  mind. 

First  month  3rd,  1841.  "Another  year 
irrevocably  past  !  It  is  wilh  shame  I  remem- 
ber how  unprofitably  1  have  spent  the  last,  as 
well  as  all  the  preceding  years  of  my  life. 
Oh,  if  I  be  spared  another  year,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  look  back  with  a  little  more  satis- 
faction, than  a  review  of  the  former  occasions 
me!  May  I  be  humbled  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  to  see  how  very  sinful  I  am,  and 
how  little  1  can  do  vviihout  the  aid  of  Him 
from  whom  I  have  so  long  revolted,  although 
followed  from  time  to  time  with  offers  ol 
mercy." 

Fourth  month  3rd.  "I  have  painfully  to 
acknowledge,  having  made  but  little  progress 
in  my  heavenward  journey,  owing,  I  fear,  to 
unwatchfulness  ;  I  have  not  turned  inward  to 
wait  for  ability  to  do  the  Lord's  will  in  all 
things,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case;  nev- 
ertheless I  believe  he  is  still  pleased  to  follow 
me,  and  yet  mercifully  to  extend  his  gracious 
promises  of  pardon,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Oh  !  that  I  may  not  overlook  His  gra- 
cious visitations,  but  be  increasingly  concerned 
to  do  His  will  in  all  things.  I  do  long  to  feel 
more  clearly  the  life  of  my  Redeemer,  that  I 
may  know  His  voice  from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger." 

As  she  was  thus  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  her  own  soul,  she  was  also  affectionately 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  a  large  family 
of  brothers  and  sisiers,  of  whom  she  was  the 
eldest  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  her  precept  and 
example  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  them 
for  good.  In  a  let ler  addressed  to  a  younger 
sister  at  school,  dated  Third  monih  14,  1842, 
alter  alluding  to  the  prospect  of  her  leaving 
school,  and  being  placed  in  a  more  exposed 


situation,  she  writes:  "  I  have  frequently  and 
earnestly  desired  that  thou  mayest  experience 
preservation  from  evil.  Do,  my  dear  sister, 
attend  to  the  visitaiions  wilh  which,  I  cannot 
doubt,  thou  art  at  times  favoured, — oh,  they 
are  indeed  precious!  1  well  remember  how 
it  was  with  myself,  when  under  the  same  roof 
thou  now  art ;  if  I  had  atlended  more  closely 
to  my  inward  Teacher,  how  much  more  easy-| 
might  my  path  have  been.  Thou  wilt  find 
youth  is  the  season  wherein  the  mind  is  most 
susceptible  of  serious  impressions  ;  and  let  me 
once  more  entreat  thee,  dear  girl,  to  give  up 
all,  even  what  may  appear  little  things,  if  they 
stand  in  thy  way,  or  hinder  thy  progressing 
ihe  right  path  :  then  when  thou  leaves  school, 
thou  wilt  be  a  good  example  to  thy  brothers ! 
and  sisters,  whether  older  or  younger  than 
thyself,  and  a  comfort  to  those  among  whorr 
thy  lot  may  be  cast." 

First  mo.  5th,  1844.  "  Nearly  two  years 
of  my  life  have  passed,  since  I  last  attemplec 
here,  to  record  my  feelings.  Oh  I  the  greal 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  in  still  following  me  will 
the  offers  of  His  pardon,  through  my  dcai 
Saviour.  Although  for  a  long  period  of  lims 
I  almost  forgot  God,  and  wandered  far  astray 
as  on  the  barren  mountains,  yet  He  has  beei 
pleased  again  in  great  mercy  to  arouse  me,  ai 
from  ihe  sleep  of  death;  and  in  the  last  few 
months,  I  have  made  some  progress  in  the  wa; 
of  the  cross.  But  oh,  the  many  enemies  o 
my  own  heart !  they  are  at  times  ready  !(■ 
overcome  me.  The  practice  of  speaking  un 
kindly  of  others,  in  their  absence,  has  oftei 
appeared  to  me,  very  wrong,  and  I  have  fel 
condemnation  for  it.  I  have  also  felt  that  'ii  j 
the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin..- 1 
and  how  necessary  it  is  '  to  study  to  be  quiet 
and  to  do  our  own  business.'  " 

Eleventh  month  30th,  1846.    "My  belove 
sister  H.  was  removed  from  us  by  consumpj 
tion,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  may  we  nc 
humbly  trust  a  mansion  in  the  kingdom  i 
her's,  through  the  unbounded  mercy  of  he 
dear  Saviour,  in  which  all  her  hopes  wervi 
fixed.    I  have  lately  seen  much  affliction  i 
our  family  ;  may  none  of  the  impressive  le; 
sons  pass  unimproved  to  my  soul.  Myow 
health  is  at  this  time  but  delicate,  and  lil 
seems  very  uncertain, — may  I  be  diligent  I 
make  my  calling  andeleciion  sure;  then  whe 
ther  a  longer  or  shorter  time  be  permitted  o 
the  earth,  I  trust  I  may  be  enabled  to  say  it 
sincerity,  '  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.' " 

Second  month  22d,  1847.  "  At  meelin 
twice; — my  mind  was  brought  into  painfi 
exercise; — preserve  me  oh  Lord,  from  loosin 
hold  of  a  little  faith,  which  alone  keeps  m 
from  despair.  I  have  again  been  shown  ho 
frail  my  tabernacle  is  ;  may  this  considerate 
lead  me  to  a  very  close  walk  wilh  my  Goij 
that  if  it  should  please  him  ere  very  long  I 
remove  me,  I  may  not,  at  that  awful  momeD 
be  unprepared." 

First  monih  9lh,  1851.  "I  have  passi 
an  almost  sleepless  night,  and  one  of  dei 
conflict;  surely  it  can  only  be  known  to  a 
heavenly  Father,  what  my  poor  tossed  mil 
has  passed  ih rough  the  last  few  days, — it  ctj  I 
be  nothing  short  of'  the  refiner's  fire,  and  t 
fuller's  soap  !'    Oh  Lord  !  thou  knowest  wh 
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is  besl  for  me,  please  enable  me  to  give  up  my 
own  will  entirely,  for  of  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing." 

First  month  25th,  1851.  "  Whilst  reading 
the  28th  chapter  of  Job,  had  a  sweet  sense 
given  me  of  the  value  of  a  daily  humble 
walk  with  our  dear  Redeemer,  and  of  the 
inconceivable  greatness  of  the  humble  Chris- 
tian's treasure,  compared  with  that  of  the  rich 
ones  of  the  earth,  who  are  destitute  of  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  I  was  in  some  measure 
permitted  to  see  how  it  is,  that  the  servants  of 
God  are  found  willing  to  forfeit  all,  rather  than 
lose  their  peace  with  him." 

Of  the  last  two  months  of  her  life,  a  beloved 
relative  thus  writes : 

Second  month  2nd,  1851.  "In  going  into 
her  room  this  morning,  she  said,  '1  have  suf- 
fered much  mental  anxiety  during  the  night, 
but  have  felt  no  condemnation,  yet  I  have  not 
that  full  assurance  my  soul  longeth  for.'  Soon 
after  she  appeared  more  composed,  and  look- 
ing up  with  a  sweet  smile  said:  '  Dear  mo- 
ther !  I  am  not  alone,  my  heavenly  Father  is 
with  me,  and  weak  as  this  poor  body  is,  he 
can  raise  me  up  again.  If  it  be  his  will,  I  had 
rather  go,  but  not  my  will  be  done.'  " 

Second  month  3rd.  For  some  time  she  did 
not  express  much,  but  continued  in  a  sweet 
frame  of  mind,  and  never  suffered  a  complain- 
ing word  to  escape  her  lips.  She  said,  "  I 
have  many  near  and  dear  connexions,  from 
whom,  at  one  time  it  seemed  hard  to  part, 
but  now  I  can  give  them  all  up." 

Third  month  2nd.  Addressing  her  mother, 
she  said,  "  I  was  thinking  last  night,  if  I  had 
all  the  riches  this  world  could  afford,  what 
would  they  avail — '  What  would  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  !'  What  a  happy 
thought  to  have  so  many  dear  ones,  brothers 
and  sisters,  safely  landed  in  heaven.  I  often 
think,  what  a  favour  it  is  the  Lord  is  taking 
us,  one  after  another,  to  be  a  happy  family 
there  ;  I  hope  you  that  live  a  little  longer, 
may  endeavour  to  follow  us; — oh,  what  a  sad 
thing  it  would  be  if  one  was  left  out  and  lost  ! 
Don't  mind  the  world,  but  be  careful  in  little 
things.  1  feel  very  much  for  others, — I  have 
suffered  much, — may  you  all  profit  by  my 
sufferings,  and  endeavour  to  seek  the  Lord  in 
time  of  health." 

Third  month  26th.  She  said  :  "  I  can  now 
see,  that  the  Lord  has  been  drawing  me  to 
Himself" — and  remarked,  that  sweet  passages 
of  Scripture  had  been  presented  to  her  mind, 
during  the  day.  She  wished  that  her  mother 
should  lake  a  little  rest,  saying,  "  My  kind 
attendants  will  supply  my  wants,  and  if  I  be 
taken  now,  all  is  well  with  me.  The  Lord 
has  given  me  a  full  assurance  that  I  am  jioinu 
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to  heaven,  to  be  happy  forever."  During  the 
night,  she  spoke  to  her  father  in  an  affecting 
manner,  alluding  to  the  removal  of  so  many 
of  the  family  in  so  short  a  time,  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
glory  ;  remarking,  "  The  Lamb  and  his  fol- 
lowers shall  have  the  victory  I"  From  this 
lirne  she  seemed  borne  above  her  sufferings, 
by  I  he  sustaining  hand  of  her  God.  "  I  am 
passing  through  the  dark  valley,"  she  said, 
"but  it  is  not  dark, — 1  have  had  a  beautiful 
prospect,  the  gales  of  heaven  are  open  before 


me!"  In  the  morning  she  remarked :  "This 
passage  of  Holy  Scripture  has  frequently 
passed  through  my  mind,  '  This  day  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.'"  After  this 
articulation  became  so  difficult,  that  she  could 
not  be  easily  understood,  broken  sentences 
however  were  audible,  "All  is  peace, — all  is 
joy, — I  am  safe,  through  mercy  ;"  and  soon 
after  she  peacefully  passed  away. 


Selected. 

A  VISION  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 

[Most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  have  read  Bry- 
ant's celebrated  poem,  called  "  Thanatopsis,"  and 
while  admiring  its  beauty,  have  regretted  that  it  con- 
tained no  allusion  to  man's  immortality.  From  the 
"  Home  Journal"  we  take  the  following  sequel,  which 
though  indulging  in  some  poetic  license,  is  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
truths  of  Christianity. — Ed.  "Tke  Friend."] 

I  who  essayed  to  sing,  in  earlier  days, 

The  Thanatopsis  and  The  Hymn  to  Death, 

Wake  now  the  Hymn  to  Immortality. 

Yet  once  again,  0  man,  come  forth  and  view 

The  haunts  of  Nature;  walk  the  waving  fields, 

Enter  the  silent  groves,  or  pierce  again 

The  depths  of  the  untrodden  wilderness, 

And  she  shall  teach  thee.    Thou  hast  learned  before 

One  lesson — and  her  Hymn  of  Death  hath  fallen 

With  melancholy  sweetness  on  thine  ear; 

Yet  she  shall  tell  thee  with  a  myriad  tongue 

That  life  is  there — life  in  uncounted  forms — 

Stealing  in  silence  through  the  hidden  roots, 

In  every  branch  that  swings — in  the  green  leaves, 

And  waving  grain,  and  the  gay  summer  flowers 

That  gladden  the  beholder.    Listen  now, 

And  she  shall  leach  thee  that  the  dead  have  slept 

But  to  awaken  in  more  glorious  forms  — 

And  that  the  mystery  of  the  seed's  decay 

Is  but  the  promise  of  the  coming  life. 

Each  towering  oak  that  lifts  its  living  head 

To  the  broad  sunlight,  in  eternal  strength, 

Glories  to  tell  thee  that  the  acorn  died. 

The  flowers  that  spring  above  their  last  year's  grave 

Are  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  life  and  hope — 

And  the  green  trees  clap  their  rejoicing  hands, 

Waving  in  triumph  o'er  the  earth's  decay  ! 

Yet  not  alone  shall  flower  and  forest  raise 

The  voice  of  triumph  and  the  hymn  of  life. 

The  insect  brood  are  there  ! — each  painted  wing 

That  flutters  in  the  sunshine,  broke  but  now 

From  the  close  cerements  of  a  worm's  own  shroud, 

Is  telling,  as  it  flies,  how  lile  may  spring 

In  ils  glad  beauty  from  the  gloom  of  death. 

Where  the  crushed  mould  beneath  the  sunken  foot 

Seems  but  the  sepulchre  of  old  decay, 

Turn  thou  a  keener  glance,  and  thou  shalt  find 

The  gathered  myriads  of  a  mimic  world. 

The  breath  of  evening  and  the  sultry  morn 

Bears  on  its  wing  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 

That  earth  from  her  unnumbered  caves  of  death 

Sends  forth  a  mightier  tide  of  teeming  life. 

Raise  then  the  Hymn  to  Immortality  ! 

The  broad  green  prairies  and  the  wilderness, 

And  the  old  cities  where  the  dead  have  slept, 

Age  upon  age,  a  thousand  graves  in  one. 

Shall  yet  be  crowded  with  the  living  forms 

Of  myriads,  waking  from  the  silent  dust. 

Kings  that  lay  down  in  state,  and  earth's  poor  slaves, 

Resting  together  in  one  fond  embrace, 

The  white-haired  patriarch  and  the  tender  babe, 

Grown  old  together  in  the  flight  of  years. 

They  of  immortal  fame  and  they  whose  praise 

Wa»  never  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men, — 

Ar^ni/fi  and  priest,  and  the  poor  common  crowd, — 

All  the  vast  concourse  in  the  halls  of  death, 

Shall  waken  from  the  dreams  of  silent  years 

To  hail  the  dawn  of  the  immortal  day. 

Ay,  learn  the  lesson.    Though  the  worm  shall  be 

Thy  brother  in  the  mystery  of  death  ! 

And  ull  shall  pass,  humble  and  proud  and  gay 


Together,  to  earth's  mighty  charnel-house, 

Yet  the  Immortal  is  thy  heritage  ! 

The  grave  shall  gather  thee:  yet  thou  shalt  come, 

Beggar  or  prince,  not  as  thou  wentest  forth, 

In  rags  or  purple,  but  arrayed  as  those 

Whose  mortal  puts  on  Immortality! 

Then  mourn  not  when  thou  markest  the  decay 

Of  Nature,  and  her  solemn  hymn  of  death 

Steals  with  a  note  of  sadness  to  thy  heart. 

That  other  voice,  with  its  rejoicing  tones, 

Breaks  from  the  mould  with  every  bursting  flower, 

"O  grave!  thy  victory  !"    And  thou,  O,  man, 

Burdened  with  sorrow  at  the  woes  that  crowd 

Thy  narrow  heritage,  lift  up  thy  head 

In  the  strong  hope  of  the  undying  lite, 

And  shout  the  Hymn  to  Immortality. 

The  dear  departed  that  have  passed  away 

To  the  still  house  of  death,  leaving  thine  own, 

The  gray-haired  sire  that  died  in  blessing  thee, 

Mother  or  sweet-lipped  bibe,  or  she  who  gave 

Thy  home  the  light  and  bloom  of  Paradise, — 

They  shall  be  thine  again,  when  thou  shalt  pass, 

At  God's  appointment,  through  the  shadowy  vale, 

To  reach  the  sunlight  of  the  immortal  hills. 

And  thou  that  gloriest  to  lie  down  with  kings, 

Thine  uncrowned  head  now  lowlier  than  theirs, 

Seek  thou  the  loftier  glory  to  be  known 

A  king  and  priest  to  God, — when  thou  shalt  pass 

Forth  from  these  silent  halls  to  take  thy  place 

With  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  the  blest 

Gone  up  from  every  land  to  people  heaven. 

So  live,  that  when  the  mighty  caravan, 

Which  halts  one  night-time  in  the  vale  of  Death, 

Shall  strike  its  white  tents  for  the  morning  march, 

Thou  shalt  mount  onward  to  the  Eternal  Hills, 

Thy  foot  unwearied,  and  thy  strength  renewed 

Like  the  strong  eagle's  for  the  upward  flight! 


TRUST  ON. 

Spirit,  sorrowing  on  thy  road, 
Bowed  and  chastened  by  thy  God, 
Bend  thee  lowly,  cast  thee  down 
Every  idol,  every  crown — 
Then  look  upwards,  list  the  voice 
Saying  evermore  rejoice. 

'Tis  not  meet  that  those  who  bear 
Sovereign  proof  of  heavenly  care, 
Should  repine  and  long  to  be 
From  such  blessed  bondage  free — 
Look  thee  upward,  list  the  voice, 
Evermore  rejoice,  rejoice. 

Faithless,  stricken,  sorrowing  one, 
Journey  forward,  journey  on; 
She  whose  anguish,  dark  and  deep, 
Led  her  by  the  way  to  weep ; 
Still  could  heavenly  solace  see 
In  the  thought,  "God  seeth  me." 

Sees  He  not  each  wayside  one  ? 
Hears  He  not  each  throbbing  groan  ? 
And  He  promises  to  keep, 
Blessings  for  the  souls  who  weep; 
For  He  registers  on  high 
Every  contrite  mourner's  sigh. 

Gird  the  heavenly  armour  on, 
Mount  for  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 
Where  the  ransomed  mourners  meet, 
Worshippers  at  Jesus's  feet, 
And  the  Saviour's  blissful  voice 
Bids  them  evermore  rejoice. 

Beauliful  is  the  prayer  of  the  excellent  Venn 
of  Huddersfield,  viz.:  "O  Prince  of  Peace, 
heal  our  divisions  ;  diffuse  thy  patient,  loving 
spirit ;  give  discernment  to  distinguish  aiight 
between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not, 
and  (meekness)  to  bear  with  each  other's 
differences,  until  the  perfect  day  discovers  all 
things  in  their  true  proportions." 

If  thou  hast  gathered  nothing  in  thy  youth, 
how  canst  thou  find  anything  in  thy  age? 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  237.) 

A  little  before  noon  on  the  27th  of  Eighth 
month,  the  ship  Mars  reached  her  place  in  the 
flock,  and  soon  after  James  Cropper  and  James 
Ryely  came  on  board.  William  says,  "  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  faces  of  Friends  ; 
my  heart  filled  my  eyes."  James  Cropper 
kindly  invited  William  and  Mary  to  go  to  his 
house,  which  invitation  they  accepted.  They 
were  kindly  welcomed  by  their  host's  wife, 
and  William  says,  her  '*  cordial  reception,  at- 
tentive, tender  care,  and  good  nursing,  mado 
it  a  comfortable  retreat.  [It  was]  a  satisfac- 
tory home  during  my  stay  in  this  great  town. 
On  Seventh-day,  the  28th,  1  felt  as  if  I  was 
recovering  fast,  and  went  out  to  some  parts  of 
the  town.  Yet  was  able  to  do  but  little  in  that 
way." 

Writing  home  this  day  he  says,  "The  work 
is  yet  all  to  do,  and  all  to  learn,  but  it  is  won- 
derful to  me  how  easy  and  comfortable  in 
mind  I  feel,  under  its  approaching  baptizing 
conflicts.  It  is  my  desire  that  I  may  be  kept 
little,  and  as  a  thing  of  naught, — [except  as  I 
feel]  the  renewed  aid  and  assistance  of  Him 
who  is  sufficient  for  all  things.  Amen!" 

He  attended  meeting  on  First-day  morning, 
the  29ih,  but  was  quite  unwell  after  it,  and  did 
not  again  leave  his  lodging  until  Fourth-day, 
the  1st  of  the  Ninth  month,  when  he  walked 
down  to  the  ship.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
glad  by  finding  '  dear  Richard  Jordan'  waiting 
lor  him.  The  meeting  Richard  says,  "  was 
truly  rejoicing." 

On  Fifth-day  William  wrote,  "  I  walked  to 
meeting,  where  was  my  dear  friend  Richard 
Jordan.  He  was  favoured  in  testimony  and 
more  so  in  prayer.  A  memorable  time  it  was 
to  me.  I  feel  myself  wananted  in  saying  as 
Paul  did,  when  beset  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, ;  Notwithstanding,  God,  that  comfort- 
eth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by 
the  coming  of  Titus.'  So  was  1  comforted  by 
the  coming  of  dear  Richard  Jordan  ;  and  we 
were  comforted  together  in  the  Lord.  Praised 
be  his  worthy  name."  Richard  says  of  this 
opportunity,  "We  all  attended  the  week-day 
meeting,  which  was  to  us  a  day  of  high  fa- 
vour ;  blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God  who  com- 
forteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  he  was  pleased 
to  comfort  our  souls  in  this  meeting." 

William's  journal  thus  describes  his  parting 
with  Richard:  "Continuing  to  gain  strength, 
on  Sixth-day  I  went  with  dear  Richard  to  look 
at  [two]  ships,  as  he  was  about  to  return  to 
America,  [feeling]  his  mind  set  at  liberty  so 
to  do.  On  Seventh-day  we  went  again,  and 
viewed  a  third  one,  but  it  appeared  most  clear 
[to  him]  to  fix  on  the  first  one,  a  large  com- 
modious ship  called  the  India,  bound  to  Phila- 
delphia. We  attended  the  two  meetings  on 
First-day,  in  which  my  aforesaid  Friend  was 
enlarged  in  testimony,  and  in  the  evening  meet- 
ing in  prayer.  They  were  solid,  good  meet- 
ings. On  Second-day,  the  7th  of  Ninth 
month,  at  my  lodging,  we  cheerfully  and  affec- 
tionately took  leave  of  each  other.  The  ship 
he  had  taken  passage  in  was  to  sail  in  a  week, 


and  I  went  to  Warrington  that  afternoon  ac- 
companied by  my  truly  kind  friends  James 
Cropper  and  wife." 

On  this  day  before  leaving  Liverpool,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  "  My  dear  and  precious 
heart,  accept  the  salutation  of  thy  constant 
and  loving  husband,  now  far  separated  from 
thee  as  to  the  outward,  but  near  as  ever  in  that 
endeared  union  wherein  we  have  been  hound 
together  both  by  natuial  affection,  and  by 
grace.  Notwithstanding  we  are  inhabiting 
two  bodies,  yet  are  [we]  of  one  spirit.  Last 
Fourth-day  evening  came  dear  Richard  Jor- 
dan to  my  lodging.  Grateful  [the  being  toge- 
ther] was  to  us  both.  Next  day  [we  were] 
at  meeting.  O  !  it  was  a  most  precious  season 
to  me,  as  [it  was]  also  to  him,  when  on  the 
bended  knees  of  boih  soul  and  body,  he  had 
to  petition  the  Father  on  my  behalf.  In  truth 
I  could  say  as  holy  Paul  did  at  a  certain  lime, 
'  God  who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down, 
hath  comforted  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus.' 
So  have  I  been  comforted  by  the  coming  of 
dear  Richard  !  We  have  been  comforted  in 
one  another,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Doubtless  at  that  meeting  Richard  was  fa- 
voured, as  he  often  was,  with  a  powerful 
manifestation  of  Divine  Grace,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  gift.  There  are  many  now  living  who 
can  remember  divers  occasions  wherein  meet- 
ings have  been  baptized  under  his  ministry, 
into  such  a  holy,  such  an  awful  solemnity, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  all  present  felt,  and  were 
tendered.  On  some  such  occasion,  with  such 
weight  and  authority  did  he  utter  the  Gospel 
promises,  that  they  appeared  to  come  with 
fresh  power,  and  as  new  offers  of  mercy,  then 
first  made  to  poor  sinners  from  the  Fountain  of 
of  love.  The  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
Truth,  as  well  as  the  babes  and  sucklings,  at 
such  times  were  animated  and  made  glad, 
through  the  extendings  of  Divine  Grace.  On 
the  12th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1797,  in 
the  authority  of  Truth, — in  the  power  and 
prevalence  of  Gospel  love,  he  thus  preached 
the  Word  at  the  North  Meeting-house  in  this 
city,  and  old  and  young,  the  learned  and  un- 
learned in  the  school  of  Christ,  felt  the  pre- 
cious influence.  When  he  sat  down,  Samuel 
Emlen,  that  venerable  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
— that  prophet  and  seer, — that  true-hearted 
lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  animated  by 
the  participations  of  the  spiritual  food  which 
had  been  blessed  by  the  Master,  and  distributed 
by  the  servant,  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
been  made  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  this  day, 
for  the  offers  of  his  salvation." 

The  living  testimony  of  unity  with  his  wife, 
though  outwardly  separated  from  her,  which 
William  Jackson  gives  in  the  letter  quoted 
above,  recalls  to  remembrance  part  of  the  me- 
morial which  John  Richardson  has  left  of  his 
wife.  "One  thing  I  insert  as  follows,  that 
others  in  the  like  case  may  not  barely  imitate 
her,  but  feelingly  come  up  in  her  heavenly 
practice  and  experience,  under  the  influence, 
light  and  help  of  God's  holy  and  blessed  Spi- 
rit, viz.:  When  that  worthy  servant  of  the 
Lord,  John  Bowstead,  returned  from  London 
Yearly  Meeting  to  Yoik,  and  so  home  with 
me,  not  lung  before  my  wife  was  taken 
away  ;  h  iving  some  discourse  with  her,  he 


asked  her  about  her  husband  being  so  much 
from  home  ;  and  she  gave  him  this  answer, 
that  as  she  gave  up  her  husband  cheerfully 
and  freely  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Church  of  Christ,  she  did  not 
only  sympathize  and  leel  with  him  in  his  ad- 
verse and  low  state,  but  partook  with  him  in 
his  enjoyments,  when  the  power  of  Truth  pre- 
vailed over  its  enemies;  'although  I  am  then 
far  from  him,  yet  1  partake  of  the  spoil,  or  the 
shedding  abroad  of  the  good  things  of  God 
among  his  people,  as  my  heart  goes  along 
with  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  such  as  are 
engaged  in  it;  and  in  my  husband's  afflictions 
I  am  afflicted  with  him  :  and  one  of  my  main 
concerns  is,  that  neither  I,  nor  anything  in 
this  world,  may  detain  my  husband  from  do- 
ing what  the  Lord  calls  for  at  his  hand  ;  for 
if  anything  hurt  him  as  to  the  Truth,  what 
good  can  I  expect  of  him  ?'  " 

There  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  writings 
of  Friends  a  more  beautiful  picture  drawn  of 
any  one,  than  that  given  forth  by  John  Rich- 
ardson of  his  wife.  After  showing  her  useful- 
ness in  the  world,  and  in  the  church,  how  that 
she  was  as  a  child  dutiful,  as  a  mother  affec- 
tionate and  firm,  as  a  neighbour  kind  and 
helpful,  as  a  mistress  tender,  as  a  wife  loving 
and  faithful,  participating  in  her  husband's 
trials  and  rejoicings,  as  a  minister  dwelling 
with  her  gift, —  he  thus  warmly  and  nobly  con- 
cludes :  "I  never  heard  an  unbecoming  or 
unsavoury  word  from  her,  let  the  provocation 
thereto  be  what  it  would,  no,  not  in  the  time 
of  her  health  ;  and  in  her  weakness,  she  was 
much  swallowed  up  in  the  luminous  and  inter- 
nal presence  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  often  sang  praises  to  his  worthy 
name,  and  appeared  as  one  wholly  redeemed 
from  this  world,  whose  heart  was  set  upon, 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  after  hea- 
ven and  heavenly  things.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  she  had  witnessed  a  part  in  the  first 
resurrection,  and  over  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power;  no  doubt  she  lived  and  believ- 
ed in  Jesus  Christ,  even  to  the  end  of  her  time, 
and  passed  away  without  any  appearance  of 
struggling  or  sorrow,  I  believe,  into  a  mansion 
of  glory,  where  her  soul  shall  sing  hallelujah 
to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever,  with 
all  those  who  have  overcome  the  world,  the 
beast  and  false  prophet,  and  every  thing  the 
Lord's  controversy  is  with,  and  who  have  not 
loved  their  lives  unto  death." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Reporting  Machine. — Many  and  strange 
as  are  the  uses  to  which  machinery  is  being 
adapted  now-a-days,  we  question  if  it  ever 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  man  to  adapt  it 
to  such  a  description  of  work  as  reporting  for 
the  press.  Yet  this  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished by  our  ingenious  townsman,  Dr.  De- 
war,  who  has  invented  a  machine,  at  one  end 
of  which  the  reporter's  short-hand  notes  are 
placed,  and  at  the  other  end  of  which — a  few 
yards  ofT — they  are  produced  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  speaking,  in  clear,  bold  long-hand, 
ready  for  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  print- 
er. An  experiment,  made  recently,  (including 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur,  slightly  condensed 
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in  our  report  of  the  Free  Presbytery's  meet- 
ing,) was  quite  successful.  To  give  an  idea 
of  ihe  advantages  that  may  be  secured  by  this 
machine,  we  may  mention  that  lour  columns 
of  the  type  used  for  reports  by  the  London 
Times  may  be  produced  comfortably  in  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  by  our  reporter,  whereas,  under 
the  present  laborious  plan,  nearly  eight  hours 
would  be  consumed  in  the  task  by  an  ordinary 
reporter. — Aberdeen  Herald. 

For  "The  Friend." 

ON  FAITH. 

"  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,  for  he  ihiit  corneih  to  God,  must  believe 
thai  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all 
them  that  diligenily  seek  him."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  too  many  of  the  visited,  and  to 
some  extent  redeemed  children  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  have  not  "  kept  the  faith"  given  to 
them  in  the  day  of  their  espousals  unto  Christ : 
when  he  first  caused  the  "  day-spring  from  on 
high"  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  their  hearts, 
when  "  he  found  them  in  a  desert  land,  and 
waste  howling  wilderness,"  and  made  them 
sensible  that  it  was  He,  who  "  was  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness,  above  his  fellows," 
that  "  led  them  about,  instructed  them,  and 
kept  them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."  Israel 
then  was  "  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  his  increase:  then  there  was  no 
strange  God  with  him." 

Man  is  prone,  and  altogether  subject  to 
swerve  aside  from  making  "all  things  accord- 
ing  to  the  pattern  showed  him"  in  that  day,  to 
lean  to  his  own  arm,  and  choose  an  easier 
way  to  flesh  and  blood,  than  by  the  way  of 
the  cross,  unless  he  abide  in  a  state  of  watch- 
fulness  and  prayer,  and  as  dependent  on  God 
for  every  fresh  supply  of  wisdom  and  ability 
to  walk  answerable  to  his  will,  as  when  he 
saw  himself  to  be  vile  and  undone  forever, 
without  the  interposition  of  the  Saviour. 

It  was  therefore  seen  meet  in  inscrutable 
wisdom  oftentimes  to  remind  ancient  Israel, 
of  the  Rock  that  wrought  their  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  in  a  language  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  Iresh  faith  in  their  Almighty 
Deliverer.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  And 
the  Psalmist  who  had  had  many  evidences  of 
his  goodness  and  faithfulness,  personating  Him 
adds,  "Open  thy  mouih  wide,  and  I  will  fill 
it ;  but  my  people  would  not  hearken  to  my 
voice,  and  Israel  would  have  none  of  me. 
So  I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own  heart's  lusts, 
and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels."  May 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  and  long-suffering,  for- 
bid that  such  a  state,  should  ever  wholly  come 
over  any,  that  "  have  tasted  of  the  good  word 
of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come." 

And  may  he  have  compassion  on  his  church, 
and  through  his  merciful  dealings  with  her, 
after  she  has  suffered  awhile  for  her  backslid- 
ing and  revolting,  "  present  her  unto  himself 
a  glorious  church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing."  Was  the  spirit  of  prayer 
more  the  clothing  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
for  those  of  the  brethren  who  are  in  a  stale  of 
imprisonment,  who  can  doubt  but  that  He  who 
caused  his  angel  to  smite  Peter  on  the  side, 


caused  his  chains  lo  fall  from  off  his  hands, 
opened  the  prison-doors,  and  who  " speaketh  in 
righteousness  mighty  to  save,"  would  again  in 
his  own  time  "  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives ;"  for  it  is  his  good  pleasure  that  there 
should  not  be  a  hoof  left  in  Egypt,  but  that 
all  should  be  liberated  to  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord  their  God.  And  a  fearful  ihing  will  it 
b%.,  if  after  the  "signs  and  wonders,"  consist- 
ent with  his  wisdom,  have  been  accomplished, 
there  should  be  any  found  like  Pharaoh  hard- 
ening i heir  hearts  against  his  counsel. 

It  is  instiuctive  and  encouraging  often  to 
recur  lo  the  Lord's  marvellous  love  and  power 
in  raising  up  our  forefathers  to  be  a  distinct 
body  of  professing  Christians.  Gathered  from 
among  almost  all  proles^ors  of  religion  of  that 
day  ;  priests  brought  off  from  their  hireling 
ministry,  and  qualified  to  preach  the  Go>pel, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  I'rom  heaven, 
wilhout  money  and  without  charge  ;  soldiers 
brought  out  from  Cromwell's  army,  throwing 
aside  their  carnal  weapons,  and  made  soldiers 
of  ihe  Prince  of  Peace,  testifying  as  William 
Dewsberry  did,  "  I  as  joyfully  entered  prisons, 
as  palaces  ;"  persecutors  smiiten  down  and 
made  'to  partake  joyfully  of  ihe  cup  of  suffer- 
ing,' that  '  they  might  obtain  a  belier  resur- 
rection.' " 

His  dealings  with  ihem  in  preparing  ihem 
for  the  work  he  designed  them  lo  do,  how 
altogether  unfathomable  to  the  wisdom  of 
man  :  the  opening  of  their  understandings  to 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  testimonies 
he  required  ihem  lo  promulgate  afresh  to  the 
world,  uhich  hud  become  obscured  in  the 
night  of  apostacy  lhat  followed  ihe  primitive 
church  of  Christ.  And  in  the  establishment, 
as  an  outward  means  of  preservation  for  the 
body  thus  gathered,  the  discipline  and  order 
of  church  government:  fulfilling  the  promise 
anciently  made,  "  I  will  abundantly  bless  ihe 
provision  of  Zion  and  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread." 

There  is  then  abundant  encouragement  for 
us  to  hold  the  beginning  of  our  "confidence 
steadfast  unto  the  end."  And  although  the 
true  church  at  the  present  day  is  clothed  with 
mourning,  yet  let  all  her  sons  and  daughters 
keep  ihe  faith,  adding  thereto  "  virtue,  and  to 
virtue,  knowledge;  and  lo  knowledge,  temper- 
ance; and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  pa- 
tience, godliness  ;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity  :" 
remembering  it  is  said,  if  we  "  lack  these 
things,  we  are  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off." 

These  are  the  weapons  that  are  not  "carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds,  casting  down  imaginations  and 
every  high  thing,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
And  though  things  among  us  are  now  much 
out  of  order,  He  that  has  done  for  us  "  great 
things,"  is  slill  able  lo  work  marvellously  for 
his  people.  Let  none  indulge  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief,  that  leads  to  murmuring,  lest  their 
condition  become  as  one  we  have  an  account 
of  in  scripture  :  "  To-morrow,"  said  the  Pro- 
phet, "  about  this  time,  shall  a  measure  of  fine 
flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  I  wo  measures 
of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Sama- 
ria ?"    His  incredulous  reply  was,  "If  the 


Lord  would  open  windows  in  heaven,  could 
ihis  thing  be?  Thou  shalt  see  it,"  said  ihe 
prophet,  "  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat 
thereof:' 

For  "  The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  held  Third  mo.  3lsi,  1852, 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Clerk. — Nathan  Kile. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scatlergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horalio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Betile,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Kite,  William  H.  Brown,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Charles  J.  Allen,  Joseph  Wahon,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Allen,  Anihonv  M.  Kimber,  Charles  Jones, 
John  L.  Kite,  WUIiam  Kinsey,  Jr.,  Charles  C. 
Cresson. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  That  during  the  past 
year,  they  have  given  atieniion  to  the  duties 
of  their  appointment,  and  now  present  ihe  fol- 
lowing summary  of  their  proceedings  in  that 
period. 

The  stock  of  Tracts  on  hand,  Third 

month  1st,  1851,  was       -        -  215,911 

The  number  printed  during  (he  year 
just  ended,      ....  105,691 


Making  in  all,  - 

There  have  been  taken  from  the  De- 
pository for  distribution,  - 


321,602 
122,300 


And  there  remained  on  hand,  Third 

month  1st,  1852,     -        -       -  199,302 


Of  the  Tracts  taken,  19,632  were  for  gene- 
ral  disii  ibution,  and  16,068  were  sold  for  cash, 
making  togeiher  35,700.  The  places  where 
these  were  circulated,  except  about  7000  sent 
to  Indiana,  we  do  not  know.  Of  ihe  rest, 
10,920  were  taken  for  Philadelphia  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  including  disiribu- 
lion  among  seamen  on  the  Delaware,  boatmen 
on  the  Schuylkill,  scholars  at  various  First- 
day  and  other  schools,  the  inmates  of  our  pri- 
sons, almshouse,  and  Houses  of  Refuge,  &c.  ; 
5,941  were  for  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
3,515  were  for  the  New  England  Slates,  5,721 
were  for  New  York  city  and  Slate,  2,898  were 
for  New  Jersey,  100  for  Delaware,  157  for 
Maryland,  600  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
200  for  Virginia,  1,740  for  North  Carolina, 
and  486  for  Ohio ;  and  33,584  are  reported 
as  sent  to  Indiana,  to  which  must  be  added 
about  7,000  of  those  included  in  the  "  sold 
for  cash."  These  were  principally  sent  to 
"  The  Cenlral  Book  and  Tract  Commwtee  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,"  which 
embraces  parts  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  all 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  200  were  sent  to 
Illinois,  460  to  Oregon,  150  were  taken  for 
the  'Western  Stales,'  200  for  Bermudas, 
1,000  for  the  West  India  Islands,  1,518  for 
Liberia,  500  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
200  for  London. 
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Our  Auxiliaries  have  taken  16,900. 

We  have  disposed  of  2,435  Juvenile  Books 
during  ihe  past  year,  including  459  Select 
Reader  No.  1,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Moral  Almanac  for  1852. 

A  third  edilion  of  the  Select  Reader  No.  1, 
was  printed  early  in  the  year,  and  the  first 
edition  of  No.  2  has  just  passed  through  the 
press.  The  selection  for  the  3rd  Reader  is  in 
great  measure  completed,  and  two-thirds  of  it 
has  been  stereotyped,  so  that  it  will  probably 
not  be  long,  before  it  also  will  be  ready  for 
publication. 

As  the  funds  at  our  command  were  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  supply  the 
demand  for  Tracts,  and  to  stereotype  and 
print  these  Readers,  we  were  induced  to  solicit 
donations  from  our  friends.  VVe  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  call  was  promptly  answered,  and 
funds  furnished,  which  will  probably  enable 
us  to  pay  the  bill  for  stereotyping  the  2d  and 
3rd  Readers. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears, 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  Third  month  1st, 
1852,  $587.83;  but  this  will  soon  be  expend- 
ed. VVe  have  already  drawn  orders  on  him 
amounting  to  about  $300. 

The  amount  of  Tracts  circulated  by  us  this 
year,  considerably  overruns  our  distribution 
during  the  preceding  one,  and  we  may  hope 
that  there  has  been  a  little  renewing  of  zeal 
in  the  good  work  amongst  some,  formerly  ac- 
tive in  the  cause,  and  perhaps  a  few  have  for 
the  first  time  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  for  them  to 
ei)2a"e  in  it.  We  desire  to  encourage  all,  to 
an  increasing  diligence  in  the  concern. 

One  new  Tract  has  been  issued  by  us  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  is  entitled  "  Extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Penington,  address- 
ed to  the  sincere  seeker  after  Truth."  It  is 
numbered  100  in  our  series.  The  funds  for 
the  stereotyping  of  this  Tract  were  furnished 
by  a  Friend  for  that  purpose. 

Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  31st,  1852. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  17,  1852. 


Friends1  Boarding- School  at  Wesl-toivn. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sec- 
ond-day, the  3rd  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintend- 
ent at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  street  below  Mulberry  street,  on 
Second-day,  the  3d,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of 
Fifth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day  morning,  at  8 
o'clock. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  children  should  be 
sent  or  taken  to  the  school  punctually  on  the 
days  designated. 


Whit  eland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  object  for  which  this  school  was  estab- 
lished about  ten  years  ago,  continues  to  be  one 
of  primary  inteiest  to  the  Principal,  viz.,  to 
combine  the  exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  and 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  order  to  promote 
that  healthy  action  of  each,  by  which  the  mind 
may  come  to  the  best  improvement  of  its  na- 
tural powers;  and  to  keep  both  these  mental 
operations  under  the  control  of  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  the 
heads  of  the  family  encourage  social  inter- 
course between  them  and  their  pupils;  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  needful  discipline,  and 
at  the  same  lime  permit  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  a  family,  the  number  of  boarders 
is  limited  to  10.  The  location  is  elevated  and 
healthy,  near  the  West  Chester  and  the  Co- 
lumbia railroads,  and  the  Lancaster  turnpike- 
road,  6  miles  from  West  Chester,  and  21  from 
Philadelphia. 

The  branches  of  learning  taught  are  such  as 
tend  to  make  a  solid,  rather  than  a  shining 
education.  The  method  of  teaching,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  found  thorough  in  every  branch 
undertaken,  and  is  based  on  the  plan  of  indi- 
vidual mental  exertion,  and  undivided  atten- 
tion ;  the  design  being  to  help  the  mind  by  so 
directing  its  efforts,  as  to  enable  it  to  help 
itself:  thus  giving  it  a  resource  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  which  it  cannot  well  have  when 
pressed  to  follow  the  exercises  of  large  classes. 

Children  not  members  with  Friends  are  ad- 
mitted, yet  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends  are  to  be  observed. 

The  lime  for  opening  the  Summer  Term,  is 
the  first  Second-day  in  the  Fifth  month. 

The  charge  for  this  term,  of  22  weeks,  is 
$60  ;  which  includes  all  expenses,  of  tuition, 
boarding,  washing,  paper,  pens,  &c. 

The  charge  for  the  Winter  Term  of  21 
weeks  is  the  same,  including  the  charge  for 
fuel. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Yardley  War- 
ner, Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  county, 
Pa. ;  or  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

references: 

Daniel  B  Smith,  Joseph  Scattergood,  Joseph 
Elkinton,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Philadelphia ; 
Abm.  L.  Pennock,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  William 
Walter,  Kennett,  Chester  county,  Pa.;  James 
Emlen,  West  Chester. 

Third  month  27th,  1852. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Sev- 
enth-day evening,  Fourth  month  17th,  1852, 
at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  aie  invited 
to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Secretary. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Churchill,  for  E.  Prichard,  $2, 
vol.  25  ;  from  J.  Maule,  agent,  S2,  vol.  25,  and  for 
Elisha  Sidwell,  $2,  vol.  25,  and  for  Benj.  Bundy,  and 
James  Steer,  92  each,  vol.  26  j  from  C.  Bracken,  for 


J.  Wiight,  92,  vol.  25;  from  Jonathan  Cowgill,  50 
cents,  and  for  R.  Cowgill,  $6.50,  to  27,  vol.  25  ;  from 
Ann  Sheppard,  $2,  vol.  25. 


WANTED  a  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Pri- 
mary School  at  West-town  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  Uh  iads, 
Marple,  Delaware  county,  Pa.;  Beulah  H. 
Nicholson,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  Sidney  Coates, 
No.  330  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Friends'  School,  Rancocas,  New  Jersey. 

A  few  children  can  be  accommodated  with 
board  in  the  subscriber's  family,  to  attend 
school  under  his  charge.    Terms  moderate. 

E.  M.  Huntington. 

Fourth  mo.  1st,  1852. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Ridsre,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  on  Fifth-day,  the  lllh  of  Third  month 
last,  Jacob  Crew,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Crew,  and 
Abigail  F.,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Bailey, 
all  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  2Clh  of  Second  month,  1852,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Sallerthwaite, 
Columbus,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  Rachel  Darnell, 
widow  of  the  late  Edmon  Darnell,  in  the  81st  year 
of  her  age. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Samuel  Wor. 

thington,  on  the  17th  of  Third  mo.,  Anna  Worthing, 
ton,  aged  61  years,  an  elder  and  overseer  of  Deer 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  submitted  to  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace, 
she  was  favoured  through  life  to  experience  its  "  ex- 
ceeding riches,"  and  to  realize  the  scripture  declara- 
tion, "In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence, 
and  his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refuge."  Being 
possessed  of  a  tender  and  sympathizing  spirit,  she 
proved  an  efficient  friend  to  many  who  were  in  need 
of  advice  or  encouragement,  often  administering  "a 
word  in  season"  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  were 
"  mourners  in  Zion."  The  three  last  months  of  her 
life  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  enduring  with  resig. 
nation  and  cheerful  serenity,  the  weakness  of  her 
wasting  frame.  Amid  her  sufferings,  she  did  not  fail 
to  exhort  those  around  her  to  a  faithful  performance 
of  their  Christian  duties.  To  the  sorrowing  friends 
who  were  beside  her  in  the  last  solemn  hour,  she  said, 
"Grieve  not  for  me,  but  rather  rejoice  I"  and  it  is  their 
consolation  to  believe,  that  she  is  joined  to  that  "  in- 1 
numerable  company"  of  whom  it  is  written  :  "They 
are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple  :  and  he  that  sitleth  on  the  throne- 
shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  nor 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters  ;  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." — Rev.  vii. 
15—17. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day 

afternoon,  the  27th  ult.,  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Third  month,  1852,  Lettice 

Aaronson,  an  esteemed  member  of  Mansfield  Parti- 
cular and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age ;  gathered  like  a  shock  o  I 
corn  cometh  in  in  its  season. 

 ,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  j 

23rd  year  of  her  age,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Samue  : 
Nicholson. — Possessed  of  much  personal  lovelines! 
and  intellectual  endowment,  this  young  female  wa: 
endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friende 
who  mourn  her  early  removal,  though  not  withou 
hope  ;  having  the  consoling  assurance,  that  her  re 
deemed  and  purified  spirit  is  now  an  inheritor  of  glor 
in  the  Paradise  of  God. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

EAGLES. 

3  tawny  eagle  seats  his  callow  brood 

rh  on  the  cliffs,  and  feasts  his  young  with  blood  ; 

Snowdon's  rocks  or  Orkney's  wide  domain, 

iose  beetling'  cliffs  o'erhang  the  western  main, 

3  royal  bird  his  lonely  kingdom  forms 

tidst  the  gathering  clouds  and  sullen  storms ; 

rough  the  wide  waste  of  air  he  darts  his  sight, 

d  holds  his  sounding  pinions  poised  for  flight ; 

th  cruel  eye  premeditates  the  war, 

J  marks  his  destined  victim  from  afar; 

icending  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  ground, 

i  pinions  like  the  rush  of  waters  sound, 

3  fairest  of  the  fold  he  bears  away, 

i  to  his  nest  compels  the  struggling  prey. 

It  has  been  happily  remaiked  that  the  Rap. 
es,  or  rapacious  birds,  of  which  the  eagle  is 
i  chief,  and  the  Carnivorous  animals,  have 
trong  typical  resemblance.  The  dispositions 
both  are  fierce  and  daring  ;  their  frames, 
ong  and  sinewy,  are  suited  alike  for  swift 
rsuit  or  powerful  action ;  their  sight  is  re- 
rkably  acute  ;  the  strong  curved  and  tooth- 
beak  of  the  birds,  like  the  powerful  canine 
th  of  the  feliruB,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
ring  ;  and  their  claws  large,  curved,  sharp 
i  retractile,  are  not  less  well  filled  for  hold- 
;  and  lacerating  their  struggling  prey, 
jain,  the  general  character  of  both  classes 
lo  act  as  a  salutary  check  upon  their  pro- 
ition,  and  to  maintain  that  even  balance  in 
;  scale  of  crealion  which  is  essential  to  the 
ll-being  of  all.  The  birds  of  prey,  too,  like 
;  wolves  and  hyenas,  are  of  essential  service 
removing  with  rapidity  dead  animal  matter, 
lich,  by  its  decomposition,  would  be  hurtful 
the  living;  and  we  find  a  happy  adaptation 
these  ends  in  the  numbers  and  distribution 
the  different  species  of  the  order,  the  vul- 
es  abounding  in  the  fiery  heat  of  the  tropics, 
lere  putrefaction  is  most  rapid  ;  whilst  the 
laller  falcons  keep  in  check  myriads  of  liz- 
dsandothersmall  reptiles,  which  would  other- 
se  be  a  very  pest  to  more  temperate  lands. 
In  the  Assyrian  monuments,  antecedent  to 
3  prophet  Isaiah,  the  eagle  is  continually 
sn  over  the  heads  of  the  conquerors  in  bat- 
,  and  was  probably  considered  typical  of 
Uory.  In  the  earliest  of  these  monuments, 
Beagle-headed  human  figure  is  one  of  the 
ust  prominent  of  the  sacred  types  ;  not  only 
it  found  in  colossal  proportions  on  the  walls, 
guarding  the  poriuls  of  the  chambers,  but 
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it  is  also  constantly  represented  amongst  the 
groups  on  the  embroidered  robes,  and  is  gen- 
erally seen  contending  with  human-headed 
lion  or  bull,  of  which  it  always  appears  to  be 
the  conqueror.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by 
this  is  intended  to  be  denoted  the  superiority 
of  intellect  over  mere  physical  strength. 

The  eagle's  flight  is  peculiarly  expressive 
of  strength  and  vigour;  he  wends  his  way 
with  deliberate  strong  strokes  of  his  powerful 
wing,  every  stroke  apparently  driving  him  on 
a  considerable  distance,  and  in  this  manner  he 
advances  through  the  air  as  rapidly  as  the 
pigeon  or  any  other  bird  which  may  appear 
to  fly  much  more  quickly  :  velocity  of  flight, 
it  may  be  remarked,  generally  depends  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  strokes  of  the 
wings  succeed  each  other;  a  simple  downward 
stroke  would  only  tend  lo  raise  the  bird  in  the 
air.  To  carry  it  forwards,  the  wings  require 
to  be  moved  in  an  oblique  plane,  so  as  to  strike 
backwards  as  well  as  downwards  ;  the  turning 
in  flight  is  principally  effected  by  an  inequality 
in  the  vibration  of  the  wings.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  strong  bird  of  prey  flies  in  pur- 
suit of  his  quarry  is  inconceivably  great ;  the 
flight  of  a  hawk  is  calculated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  anecdole  of 
the  falcon  belonging  to  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
which  flew  in  one  day  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Malta,  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  is  well  authenticated. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  he 
flies,  when  once  fairly  launched,  a  very  slight 
wound  disables  the  eagle  from  rising  into  the 
air  when  on  level  ground.  Even  after  having 
gorged  himself  to  excess,  (and  there  is  no 
greater  glutton  than  this  king  of  the  air,)  the 
eagle  is  unable  to  rise,  and  falls  a  victim  occa- 
sionally to  his  want  of  moderation  in  feeding. 
In  Sutherlandshire,  Mr.  St.  John  twice  fell  in 
with  instances  of  eagles  being  knocked  down 
when  unable  to  fly  from  over-eating.  A  dumb 
eccentric  character  killed  one  with  a  slick  ; 
and  in  the  other  instance  a  shepherd-boy  found 
an  eagle  gorging  itself  on  some  drowned  sheep 
in  a  water-course,  and  being,  like  all  herd- 
boys,  as  skilful  as  David  in  the  use  of  sling 
and  stone,  he  broke  the  eagle's  pinion  with  a 
pebble,  and  actually  stoned  the  poor  bird  to 
death.  In  this  case  the  eagle  was  taken  at 
peculiar  disadvantage,  being  surprised  in  a 
deep,  rocky  burn,  out  of  which  he  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  rising  quickly,  even  if  he  had 
not  dined  so  abundantly. 

An  eagle  had  been  caught  in  a  vermin-trap, 
and  by  his  struggles  had  drawn  the  peg  by 
which  the  trap  was  fastened  to  the  ground, 
and  had  flown  away  with  it.  Nothing  was 
seen  for  some  weeks  of  eagle  or  trap,  till  one 
day  a  sportsman,  seeing  some  strange  object 
hanging  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  went  to  ex- 


amine what  it  was,  and  found  the  bird  hang- 
ing by  his  leg,  which  was  firmly  held  by  the 
trap.  The  chain  and  peg  had  got  fixed 
among  the  branches,  and  the  poor  bird  had 
died  miserably  from  starvation,  suspended  by 
the  foot. 

In  Scotland,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  diffi- 
culty attending  the  rise  of  the  eagle  from  level 
ground,  to  catch  him  in  the  following  manner. 
Some  desert  place,  frequented  by  eagles,  is 
selected,  and  four  walls  are  built  like  those  of 
a  hut,  an  opening  being  left  at  the  foot  large 
enough  to  allow  the  bird's  walking  in  and  out. 
To  the  outside  of  this  opening  a  strong  cord 
with  a  running  noose  is  fixed ;  all  being  so  ar- 
ranged, a  dead  sheep  or  other  carrion  is  thrown 
into  the  enclosure.  This  is  eagerly  attacked 
by  the  eagle,  who  gorges  himself  to  excess, 
and  becomes  half-stupefied;  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  rise  into  the  air,  but  walks  out  of  the 
opening  :  the  running  noose  soon  catches  him 
round  the  neck  as  a  hare  is  caught  in  a  spring, 
and  his  own  struggles  do  the  rest. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Nottinghamshire,  a 
groom  was  exercising  a  horse  in  the  early 
morning,  when  a  terrier  which  was  with  him 
put  up  from  a  bush  a  magnificent  eagle,  which 
flew  slowly  over  the  hedge  into  the  adjoining 
field,  pursued  by  the  dog,  who  came  up  with 
and  attacked  it  before  it  could  fairly  rise;  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued,  but  the  dog,  though 
severely  bitten,  maintained  his  hold,  and  the 
bird,  which  measured  eight  feet  across  the 
wings,  was  eventually  secured.  He,  too,  was 
captured  from  having  over-indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  carrion. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose 
enthusiasm  as  a  naturalist  is  well  known, 
gives  from  observation  the  following  account 
of  a  golden  eagle,  as  seen  in  his  native  wilds. 
Whilst  climbing  some  high  precipices,  near  a 
great  waterfall,  in  the  volcanic  district  of  Au- 
vergne,  there  arose  above  the  roar  of  the 
waters  a  short,  shrill  cry,  coming  as  it  were 
from  the  clouds  ;  on  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came,  a  small  dark  speck  was  seen 
moving  steadily  onwards;  it  was  a  golden 
eagle,  evidently  coming  from  the  plain  coun- 
tries below.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  seemed 
to  float  or  sail  in  mid-air,  only  occasionally 
gently  flapping  his  wings  as  if  to  steady  him. 
Though  when  first  seen  he  was  at  the  distance 
of  a  full  mile,  in  less  than  a  minute  he  was 
within  gun-shot,  and  the  observer  having  con- 
cealed himself,  the  bird  looked  round  once  or 
twice,  darted  down  his  legs,  and  alighted  on  a 
rock  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  eagle  gazed  about  with  his  sharp 
bright  eyes,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  all 
was  safe,  then,  for  a  few  moments  more,  nes- 
tled his  head  beneath  one  of  his  expanded 
wings,  and  appeared  to  plume  himself.  Hav* 
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in<i  done  this,  he  stretched  out  his  neck  and 
looked  keenly  and  wistfully  towards  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens  whence  he  came,  and 
uttered  a  few  rapid  screams;  then  stamping 
with  his  feet,  he  protruded  his  long,  hooked 
talons,  at  the  same  time  snapping  his  beak 
with  a  sharp  noise  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip. 
There  he  remained  for  about  ten  minutes, 
manifesting  great  restlessness,  when  suddenly 
he  seemed  to  hear  or  see  something,  and  im- 
mcdialely  rising  from  the  rock,  floated  away 
to  meet  his  mate,  now  seen  approaching. 
Afier  soaring  in  a  circle,  they  went  away, 
and  were  no  more  seen. 

Fierce  and  wild  as  the  golden  eagle  gener- 
ally is,  instances  have  occurred  in  which  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tamed.  Captain  Green, 
of  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  had  in  his 
possession  a  splendid  bird  of  this  description, 
which  he  had  himself  trained  to  take  hares 
and  rabbits.  Another  instance  is  known  of 
an  eagle  captured  in  Ireland  after  it  had  at- 
tained maturity,  which  speedily  became  do- 
mesticated and  firmly  attached  to  the  place 
where  it  was  fed,  to  which  it  always  returned, 
though  perfectly  at  liberty.  Its  wings  had, 
indeed,  been  cut  when  first  brought  thither, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  grow  again  ;  and  this 
magnificent  bird,  on  recovering  the  use  of 
them,  would  repeatedly  soar  away  and  absent 
itself  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  or  caressing  it.  On  its 
first  arrival  it  had  been  placed  in  a  garden 
situated  in  a  slope  overhanging  a  lake;  a  shed 
had  been  built  for  its  accommodation,  but  it 
generally  preferred  a  perch  of  its  own  selec- 
tion— the  branch  of  a  large  apple-tree  which 
grew  out  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position  from 
the  stem.  Its  food  was  chiefly  crows,  which 
were  shot  for  it ;  sometimes  it  attempted  to 
procure  them  for  itself,  but  never  successfully, 
as  their  agility,  in  turning  short  and  rapidly, 
enabled  them  to  elude  its  superior  strength  of 
wing  ;  latterly,  it  contented  itself  with  eyeing 
them  wistfully  as  they  flew  or  perched  secure- 
ly over  its  head.  It  was  never  suspected  of 
committing  any  havoc  among  the  sheep  or 
lambs  in  the  adjoining  fields,  but  now  and 
then,  when  from  some  accident  it  had  not  been 
regularly  supplied  with  its  accustomed  food,  it 
would  seize  upon  and  kill  young  pigs.  Chil- 
dren, who  constantly  met  it  as  it  walked  about 
the  garden,  were  never  molested  ;  but  on  one 
occasion  it  attacked  its  master  with  some  vio- 
lence, in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  his 
having  neglected  to  bring  it  some  bread  or 
other  food  it  was  accustomed  to  receive  from 
his  hand.  At  length,  after  having  lived  near- 
ly twelve  years  in  this  way,  this  interesting 
bird  was  killed  by  a  ferocious  mastiff;  no  one 
saw  the  battle,  but  it  must  have  been  long  and 
bravely  contested,  for  the  dog,  though  victo- 
rious, was  so  severely  wounded,  that  it  died 
almost  immediately  afterwards. 

(To  beconiinued.) 

On  Listening  to  Evil  Report. — The  longer 
I  live  the  more  I  feel  the  importance  of  adher- 
ing to  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  for 
myself  in  lelation  to  such  matters. 


1.  To  hear  ns  little  as  possible  what  is  to 
l he  prejudice  of  others. 

2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  till  I  am 
absolutely  forced  to  it. 

3.  Never  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who 
circulates  an  ill  report. 

4.  Always  to  moderate,  as  far  as  I  can, 
the  unkindness  which  is  expressed  towards 
others. 

5.  Always  to  believe,  that  if  the  other  side 
were  heard,  a  very  different  account  would  be 
given  of  the  matter. 

I  consider  love  as  wealth ;  and  as  I  would 
resist  a  man  who  should  come  to  rob  my 
house,  so  would  I  a  man  who  would  weaken 
my  regard  for  any  human  being.  I  consider, 
too,  that  persons  are  cast  into  different 
moulds  ;  and  that  to  ask  myself — What  should 
I  do  in  that  person's  situation?  is  not  a  just 
mode  of  judging.  I  must  not  expect  a  man 
that  is  naturally  cold  and  reserved  to  act  as 
one  that  is  naturally  warm  and  affectionate; 
and  I  think  it  a  great  evil  that  people  do  not 
make  more  allowances  for  each  other  in  this 
particular.  I  think  religious  people  are  too 
little  attentive  to  these  considerations. — 
Simeon. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 

Khartoum,  and  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 
By  George  Melly.    London,  1851. 

(Concluded  from  page  242.) 

On  their  return  across  the  desert,  they  were 
shown  a  hole  in  a  rock,  through  which  every 
Mahommetan  merchant  taking  goods  to  the 
south  endeavoured  to  creep.  The  hole  was 
not  large,  and  it  required  sometimes  consider- 
able squeezing  and  wriggling  to  get  through. 
It  was  deemed  of  great  consequence  in  making 
them  successful  in  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
Many  a  dealer  in  nominally  Christian  lands 
in  his  endeavours  to  make  good  bargains  and 
accumulate  wealth,  squeezes  himself  through 
as  narrow  places  as  the  Mahommetan  hole  in 
the  rock.  In  these  endeavours,  their  princi- 
ples of  justice,  of  honour,  of  honesty,  get  sore- 
ly torn  and  worn  away,  and  indeed  in  many 
cases  self  is  the  only  thing  they  carry  through 
with  them. 

The  ten  days  previous  to  the  party  reaching 
the  Nile,  where  the  boats  were  lying  which 
had  brought  them  from  Cairo,  their  camels 
had  been  without  food.  On  approaching  the 
boats,  the  crews  received  them  very  affection- 
ately, and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  were 
comfortably  at  home  in  their  old  dwelling- 
places,  the  cabins  of  which  had  been  neatly  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  were  passing  down  the 
river.  They  shot  rapidly  down  the  falls,  and 
the  boats  being  skilfully  managed,  the  descent 
was  safely  accomplished,  a  little  wetting  to 
person  and  property  being  all  the  injury  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  downward  passage  they  stopped  at 
Benihassan,  to  visit  the  tombs,  and  closely  in- 
spected three  of  them.  They  were  all  very 
similar,  having  a  portico  of  two  fluted  columns, 
and  in  the  interior  a  large  square  room  "with 
four  or  six  columns  of  an  extremely  simple 


and  elegant  character,  supporting  an  archel 
roof,  panned  red  and  while,  chess-boarj 
fashion.  The  walls  are  coloured  and  coverell 
with  paintings,  having  such  subjects  as  a  ga 
ley  sailing  on  the  Nile,  in  the  transparent] 
water  of  which  fishes  are  swimming,  and  LI 
hippopotamus  disporting — a  series  of  wrestler! , 
in  fifty  different  postures — then  came  fiajj 
dressers  and  cloth  manufacturers,  glass-blow  .| 
ers  and  ironmongers — a  barber  operating  oi 
a  young  man,  apparently  for  the  first  lima 
for  the  indications  of  beard  are  very  faint — j 
doctor  bleeding  an  unfortunate  one  who  ar. 
pears  to  have  drunk  too  much  nectar  ove-ii 
night — men  and  women  being  bastinadoed-.: 
dwarfs  in  the  trains  of  noble  Egyptians :  a  | 
example  of  that  patronage  of  littleness  whic  I 
became  fashionable  in  Europe  two  thousarr! 
years  later — sportsmen  catching  ibex  with  I 
noose,  and  gazelles  just  caught  by  grey-hountM 
— herds  tended  by  cripples,  having  but  on] 
leg  or  one  arm,  or  exhibiting  a  withered  an  I 
useless  limb,  reminding  one  of  the  verse  m 
Genesis,  that  describes  every  shepherd  as  a 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 

At  Cairo  they  met  with  a  young  girl  of  grea  I 
beauty  from  Europe,  whose  cough  and  hecli 
colour,  gave  evidence  to  the  thoughtful  ot 
server  that  she  had  been  brought  there  to  diefj 
He  says  :  "  The  lovely  sky,  the  splendid  sun 
set,  and  the  numerous  picturesque  scenes  c  ? 
Cairo,  are  certainly  well  worth  a  visit ;  but  i 
her  position,  '  the  old  familiar  faces'  of  home 
I  should  have  thought,  would  have  been  pre 
ferable  for  the  light  of  the  fading  eye  to  res 
upon.    Possibly  she  does  not  know  her  dar, 
ger,  or  her  friends  are  sanguine  as  to  thi 
effect  of  a  change  of  climate;  but  it  is  melar 
choly  to  think  that  a  creature  so  brilliar 
should  be  brought  to  a  place  so  foreign  in  a 
its  features,  to  wander  a  few  days  among  ii' 
scenes  of  rainbow-tinted  life,  and  then  be  turn 
ed  into  an  obscure  nook  among  its  gloom" 
dead." 

On  the  route  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  th"; 
travellers  stopped  at  Atfels,  and  visited  a  bt , 
zaar.    The  first  shop  described  was  full  rjj 
English  and  French  goods.    "  The  owner  sil 
in  the  midst  of  them ;  a  man  about  fifty,  witi 
a  long  white  beard,  smoking  a  long  pipe  wit 
an  amber  mouth-piece.    Very  few  person 
enter,  but  when  they  do  he  gains  much  monej  | 
as  he  sells  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  profit.  B( 
sides,  he  possesses  the  only  scales  in  the  vi 
lage,  and  is  considered  an  authority  in  matter 
of  exchange,  the  value  of  money,  &c,  and  a 
a  natural  consequence  is  often  money-change 
and  banker.    When  he  goes  away,  a  donke 
richly  housed  is  brought  to  him,  his  eldest  so 
lifts  him  on  the  saddle,  his  second  shuts  u  | 
the  shop  and  lakes  charge  of  the  money;  an 
then  the  old  fellow  rides  gravely  home. 

"  The  next  shop  is  a  baker's — his  floor  an 
a  projecting  stall  on  the  street  are  covere 
with  small  round  loaves,  like  an  English  te; 
cake  in  shape  and  appearance  ;  but  if  you  bu 
one,  which  you  can  do  for  five  paras,  and  tasi  ] 
it,  you  will  find  that  it  is  like  with  a  different 
as  the  flavour  is  very  bitter,  and  they  ail 
made  without  salt.    A  crowd  stands  roun  | 
bargaining  and  disputing  with  the  owner,  «ih| 
smokes  a  glass  mouth-pieced  chibouque,  an 
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iks  as  if  he  did  not  care  whether  customers 
me  or  not.  The  fact  is,  he  knows  that  he 
the  only  baker  in  the  place,  and  that  Arabs 
ist  eat. 

"Afterwards,  you  arrive  at  a  shop  where  a 
id  of  dale  preserve  is  sold  in  large  slices, 
ich  smells  a  great  deal  better  than  it  tastes, 
still  more  seductive  smell  attracts  you  to 
next  shop,  which  is  smoking  fiercely.  On 
counter  gridirons  are  ranged  over  charcoal 
fs,  upon  which  a  quantity  of  little  rolls  of 
if  and  mutton  are  grilling,  and  several 
abs,  having  passed  by  the  baker's,  are  here 
aling  themselves. 

'  But  who  approaches  with  the  cry  of 
oira,'  which  causes  every  one  to  rush 
;erly  towards  him  ?  It  is  a  man  carrying 
.arge  tin  vessel  on  his  shoulders,  wiih  a 
mt  under  his  arm,  and  a  little  tin  pot  in  his 
id.  He  is  a  waterman.  He  drives  a  sin- 
ar  kind  of  trade.  Every  one  rushes  to 
'e  a  drink,  but  his  thirst  gratified,  appears 
ivious  of  the  obligation  of  payment.  At 
t,  I  thought  he  was  employed  by  Govern- 
nt — (hough  it  is  rarely  so  thoughtful  of  the 
nts  of  the  populace — but  on  closer  exami- 
ion,  I  saw  that  a  rich  man  invariably  paid, 
I  then  the  waterman's  poorest  customers 
justified  in  demanding  adiink  for  nothing. 
ow  could  understand  the  anxiety  which  I 
I  observed  in  the  faces  of  the  thirsty  throng 
anever  the  man  politely  inviied  me  to  drink. 
'A  litile  further  on,  we  came  to  the  coffee- 
>p,  where  every  one,  having  had  his  break- 
lingers  till  prayer-time.  This  man  seems 
i — he  calls  (or  a  nargheleh  and  coffee  ;  that 
n  must  be  poor — he  modestly  asks  for  a 
it,  and  then  fills  his  own  pipe  from  his  own 
;.  One  only  calls  for  coiree,  another  for  a 
3,  while  a  third  calls  for  nothing,  and  is 
nkful  if  the  end  of  a  pipe  is  offered  him  by 
haritable  stranger.  All  are  welcome,  whe- 
r  they  order  much,  little,  or  nothing  ;  from 
ch  fact  some  English  shopkeepers  might 
e  a  hint." 

^fter  a  friendly  and  affectionate  parting 
h  the  Arab  attendants,  they  left  Alexandria 
he  same  steamer  which  had  taken  them 
re. 


From  Household  Words. 

Judging  by  Appearances. 

A  TRISON  SCENE   IN  MUNICH. 

rhe  number  of  female  prisoners  is  very 
ill  in  comparison  with  the  men.  At  one 
ticular  washing-tub  stood  four  women, 
r  conductor  spoke  to  one  of  I  hem,  this  be- 
a  sign  to  us  to  notice  them.  Two  looked 
and  fairly  beamed  with  smiles;  one,  a  tall 
I  very  handsome  young  girl,  continued  to 
ih  away  with  downcast  eyes.  I  felt  a  sort 
delicacy  in  staring  at  her,  her  looks  were 
conscious  and  modest.  A  fourth,  a  fat,  ill- 
king  old  woman,  also  never  looked  at  the 
ters.  The  two  who  smiled  had  remarkably 
eeable  faces;  one,  with  good  features,  and 
ery  mild  expression  ;  the  other,  a  small  wo- 
n,  and  though  with  blooms  on  her  cheeks, 
ertain  sad,  anxious  expression  about  her 
is  and  mouth.  Of  which  of  these  four  wo- 
a  were  we  to  hear  a  fearful  history  related? 


The  only  one  who  looked  evil  was  the  fat  old 
woman. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  court,  our  con- 
ductor said,  "Now,  what  do  you  say  about 
those  women?"  "Three  out  of  the  four,"  we 
remarked,  "are  the  only  agreeable  faces  we 
have  seen  in  the  prison  ;  and,  judging  from 
this  momentary  glance  at  their  countenances, 
we  should  say,  could  not  be  guilty  of  much 
crime  ;  perhaps  the  fat  old  woman  may  be  so  ; 
that  tall  young  girl,  however,  is  not  only  hand- 
some, but  gentle-looking."  "  That  tall  young 
girl,"  replied  our  guide,  "  was  the  one  who,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  murdered  her  fellow-servant, 
and,  cutting  up  the  body,  buried  it  in  the  gar- 
den ;  the  little  woman  next  to  her,  some  two 
years  since,  murdered  her  husband  ;  and  the 
handsome,  kind,  motherly-looking  woman  who 
stood  next,  destroyed  her  child  of  seven  years 
old.  The  fat  woman  is  in  only  for  a  slight 
offence  !  So  much  for  our  judgment  of  physi- 
ognomy. 


Curiosities  of  Sleep. 

Some  boys  slept,  from  fatigue,  on  board  of 
Nelson's  ship,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile. — 
Among  the  impressive  incidents  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  in 
Spain,  not  the  least  striking  is  the  recorded 
fact  that  many  of  his  soldiers  steadily  pursued 
their  march  while  fast  asleep.  Burdach,  how- 
ever, affirms  that  this  is  not  uncommon  among 
soldiers.  Franklin  slept  nearly  an  hour  swim- 
ming on  his  back.  An  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
D.,  travelling  with  a  party  in  North  Carolina, 
being  greatly  fatigued,  was  observed  to  be 
sound  asleep  in  his  saddle. 

Animals  of  the  lower  orders  obey  peculiar 
laws  in  regard  to  sleep.  Fish  are  said  to  sleep 
soundly  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  the 
tench  may  be  taken  in  this  state,  if  approach- 
ed cautiously.  Many  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
take  their  repose  in  the  daytime.  When  kept 
in  captivity,  this  habit  undergoes  a  change, 
which  makes  us  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the 
result  of  necessity  which  demanded  that  they 
should  take  advantage  of  the  darkness,  silence, 
and  the  unguarded  state  of  their  victims.  In 
the  menagerie  at  Paris,  even  the  hyena  sleeps 
at  night,  and  is  awake  by  day.  They  all, 
however,  seek,  as  favouring  the  purpose,  a 
certain  degree  of  seclusion  and  shade,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lion,  who,  Burdach  informs 
us,  sleeps  at  noon-day,  in  the  open  plain — and 
the  eagle  and  condor,  which  poise  themselves 
on  the  most  elevated  pinnacle  of  rock  in  the 
clear  blue  atmosphere,  and  dazzling  sunlight. 
Birds,  however,  are  furnished  with  a  nictita- 
ting membrane  generally  to  shelter  the  eye 
from  sleep.  Fish  prefer  to  retire  to  sleep  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  a  woody  bank. 
Of  domestic  animals,  the  horse  seems  to  re- 
quire least  sleep,  and  that  he  usually  takes  in 
the  erect  posture. 

Birds  that  roost  in  a  sitting  posture  are  fur- 
nished with  a  well  adapted  mechanism,  which 
keeps  them  firmly  supported  without  volun- 
tary or  conscious  action.  The  tendon  of  the 
claws  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  tightened  by 
their  weight  when  the  thighs  are  bent,  thus 
contracting  closely,  and  grasping  the  bough  or 


perch.  In  certain  other  animals  which  sleep 
erect,  the  articulations  of  the  foot  and  knee 
are  described  by  Dumeril  as  resembling  the 
spring  of  a  pocket-knife,  which  opens  the  in- 
strument and  serves  to  keep  the  blade  in  a 
line  with  the  handle. 

Domestication  of  the  Kangaroo. 

Thinking  a  few  remarks  on  the  domestic 
nature  of  the  kangaroo  would  not  prove  alto- 
gether uninteresting  to  your  readers,  or  be 
considered  out  of  place  in  your  journal,  I  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  one  in  my  possession 
was  taken  young  out  of  its  mother's  pouch, 
and  has  lived  in  a  state  of  confinement  since, 
(a  period  of  about  eighteen  months.)  Its  size 
now  is  about  four  feet,  and  it  is  very  tame  and 
sociable,  subsisting  on  a  diet  of  bread  and 
milk.  It  has  a  run  in  a  paddock,  but  comes 
to  the  houise  very  regularly  three  times  a  day 
for  its  meals.  It  continues  in  a  state  of  leth- 
argy nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  at  sun- 
set loses  its  fears,  bounding  over  the  paddock 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  almost  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse.  It  seems  greatly  alarm- 
ed at  thunder  and  lightning,  when  an  observer 
might  remark  its  heart  panting  violently,  and 
its  whole  body  convulsed  with  fear.  In  the 
days  when  the  hot  winds  occur,  it  grows  very 
sulky,  refusing  food,  and  striking  the  cup  of 
milk  away  with  its  front  paws,  if  tendered  to 
it.  It  seems  very  partial  to  children,  and 
often,  when  playing,  it  will  come  unexpectedly 
behind  them,  and  commence  drumming  with 
its  front  paws  on  their  backs,  and  sometimes 
with  considerable  violence.  It  will  often  also 
take  up  the  cat  in  its  front  paws,  who  seems 
by  no  means  displeased  with  the  liberty,  and 
hunt  with  great  diligence  for  those  minute 
animals  whose  presence  is  always  more  ac- 
ceptable when  observed  under  a  microscope 
than  elsewhere.  The  fore  legs  of  a  kangaroo 
are  usually  called  hands.  She  (for  the  biped 
I  am  speaking  of  is  a  lady)  will  frequently  at 
sundown  get  out  of  the  paddock,  and  after- 
scampering  over  the  country  for  a  mile  or  two, 
return  to  her  home.  She  will  readily  make 
friendship  with  females,  but  utters  a  sharp, 
hoarse  note  of  disapprobation  on  the  approach 
of  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  remark,  that  strange  dogs  entering  the 
premises  never  seem  disposed  to  molest  it ; 
and,  I  think,  if  trained,  "  Jenny,"  or  any  other 
of  her  sisterhood,  would  be  far  less  mischiev- 
ous, and  much  more  amusing,  than  the  whole 
tribe  of  her  rivals  (those  humiliating  carica- 
tures of  men),  the  monkeys. — J.  B.  P.,  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia. 


Affection  of  the  Nightingale. — By  remark- 
ably good  fortune,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  these  songsters  has  recently  taken  full 
possession  of  my  garden.  I  call  the  gay,  joy- 
ous fellow  "  extraordinary,"  for  I  never  yet 
heard  such  seraphic  strains,  such  perfect  free- 
dom  of  song,  from  any  of  the  tribe — much  as 
I  have  had  to  do  with  them.  And  what  makes 
me  value  the  merry  little  rogue  the  more,  is 
his  almost  incredible  tameness.  He  sings  the 
night  through,  just  under  my  chamber  win- 
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dow,  and  seldom  leaves  t he  garden,  by  day  or 
by  night,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
lime.  1  usually  rise  to  greet  him  at  five 
o'clock,  A.  M. ;  and  on  venturing  an  humble 
imitation  of  his  swelling  note,  he  flies  to  me  at 
once.  Seating  himself  on  a  shady  bough,  and 
bending  slightly  forward,  there  he  remains, 
holding  converse  with  me,  so  long  as  my  time 
permits  me  to  tarry  ;  and  he  improvises  such 
music  the  while,  that  1  can  hardly  tear  myself 
away  from  him.  He  knows  my  voice,  and  I 
know  his.  Thus  do  we,  morning  by  morning, 
exchange  familiarities;  and  greatly  do  I  love 
to  return,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  toil,  to 
renew  our  intimacy.  1  believe  the  pleasure 
is  quite  mutual.  I  cannot  but  imagine  that 
this  bird  possesses  an  unusual  charm;  for 
he  has  drawn  into  one  locus  a  host  of  black- 
birds, thrushes,  robins,  blackcaps,  and  other 
vocalists,  whose  orchestral  accompaniments, 
blending  with  his  own  heavenly  voice,  almost 
lead  us  to  suppose  we  are  in  fairy-land.  They 
rehearse  early  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  con- 
cert, once  commenced,  lasts  until  long  after 
sunrise.  1  need  hardly  say,  that  I  now  retire 
to  rest  with  my  chamber  window  open. — 
Kidd,  in  the  Gardener  s  Chronicle. 


"  While  affliction  prepares  us  for  felicity, 
we  may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressure, 
by  remembering  that  they  are  no  particular 
marks  of  Divine  displeasure,  since  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  persecution  have  been  suffered  by 
those  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 


Selected  for"Tiie  Friend." 

THE  DEPARTED. 

The  following  touching-  stanzas  by  Bernard  Barton, 
frequently  become,  through  association,  beautifully 
appropriate.  E. 

Much  as  we  prize  the  active  worth 

Of  those  who,  day  by  day, 
Tread  with  us  on  this  toilsome  earth 

Its  devious,  thorny  way  ; 
A  charm  more  hallow'd  and  profound, 

By  purer  feelings  led, 
Imagination  casts  around 

Tiie  memory  of  the  dead  ! 

They  form  the  living  links  which  bind 

Our  spirits  to  that  state 
Of  being — pangless,  pure,  refined, 

For  which  in  faith  we  wait. 
By  them  through  holy  hope  and  love, 

We  feel  in  hours  serene, 
Connected  with  a  world  above, 

Immortal  and  unseen! 

"  The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day, 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye;" 
Yet  holding  unperceived  their  way 

In  heaven's  unclouded  sky. 
The  mists  of  earth  to  us  may  mar 

The  splendour  of  their  light; 
But  they,  beyond  sun,  moon,  or  star, 

Shine  on  in  glory  bright. 

In  this  brief  world  of  chance  and  change, 

Who  has  not  felt  and  known 
How  much  may  alter  and  estrange 

Hearts  fondly  deem'd  our  own  ? 
But  those  whom  we  lament  awhile, 

"Not  lost,  but  gone  before," 
Doubt  cannot  darken,  sin  defile, 

Or  frailty  alter  more  ! 

For  death  its  sacred  seal  hath  set 
On  bright  and  by-gone  hours  ! 


And  they  whose  absence  we  regret, 
Seem  more  than  ever  ours! 

Ours,  by  the  pledge  of  love  and  faith, 
And  hope  of  heaven  on  high  ; 

A  trust — triumphant  over  death 
In  immortality. 


Selected. 

THE  SETTING  SUN. 

Farewell  to  thee,  sweet  setting  sun, 
Pass  from  my  sight,  unwearied  one, 
Till  heavenly  mandates  bid  thee  rise 
Triumphant  in  the  morrow's  skies. 

The  day  is  past,  forever  past, 
The  dews  of  night  are  falling  fast, 
And  pensively  the  evening  star 
Illumes  the  azure  vault  afar. 

How  beautiful  the  twilight  scene  ! 
While  darkness  shrouds  the  vales  serene, 
Around  the  hill's  high  summit  play 
Bright  sunbeams  lingering  on  their  way. 

Fair  Nature,  like  a  weary  child. 
No  more  by  sportive  day  beguiled, 
Rejoicing,  welcomes  night  and  rest, 
And  slumbers  on  the  green  earth's  breast. 

Ye  busy  cares  of  life,  retire; 

Ye  sordid  aims  of  low  desire, 

Give  me  some  calm,  some  pure  retreat 

For  prayer  and  contemplation  meet. 

The  day  is  past  forever — how 
Comes  back  its  swelling  memory  now  ? 
Does  gladness  crown  each  by-gone  hour  ? 
Or  silent  shame  and  grief  o'erpower? 

O  why,  my  soul,  these  rising  fears  ? 
Why  dim  my  eye  these  starling  tears  ? 
Alas !  the  monitor  within 
Reminds  of  unbelief  and  sin; 

Of  idle  words,  of  misspent  time, — 
In  God's  pure  eyes  no  trifling  crime, — 
Of  wand'ring  thoughts,  of  idle  dreams, 
And  folly's  worthless  hopes  and  schemes. 

O  would  that  every  coming  eve, 
Sweet  setting  sun  with  me  might  leave 
A  purer,  calmer,  holier  breast, 
And  brighter  hopes  of  heavenly  rest ! 

And  as  yon  clouds,  that  cluster  now 
Around  the  western  mountain's  brow, 
Array  themselves  in  golden  light, 
Reflected  from  thy  image  bright ; 

So  from  the  cross  where  Jesus  died, 
Whence  glory  flows  an  endless  tide, 
May  richer  beams  my  soul  iTlume, 
And  gild  the  night  that  shrouds  the  tomb. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  246.) 

On  the  8lh  of  Ninth  month,  William  Jack- 
son attended  Warrington  Meeting,  and  the 
next  day  went  to  Macclesfield,  where  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Cheshire  was  then  held.  The 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  which  met  at 
4  o'clock  that  afternoon,  was  attended  by  but 
seven  persons,  beside  the  strangers.  The 
seven  were  all  elders.  After  the  meeting  for 
business  on  Fifth-day,  the  10th,  William  rode 
to  Henry  Barlow's,  where  he  lodged  that  night. 
The  next  day  attended  Morley  Meeting,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Stockport,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  George  Jones.    George  was  then  in 


Ireland,   having  accompanied   Joseph  Cloi  1 
from  America,  then  in  Great  Britain  on  a  r<> 
ligious  visit.    William  notes  that  Sarah  June 
the  then  wife  of  George,  was  'u  kind,  clevu 
woman.' 

After  altending  a  meeting  at  Stockport,  1; 
proceeded  to  Manchester,  where  on  a  revie 
of  his  labour  so  far,  he  says  he  "I  may  will 
reverence  acknowledge  that  in  these  meetin<i 
through  the  fresh  springing  up  of  Life,  I  w;< 
enabled  to  labour  amongst  them  to  the  reliii 
of  my  own  mind,  and  to  the  tendering  I 
the  hearts  and  quickening  the  spirits  of  son ; 
others." 

The  meeting  at  Manchester,  he  notes  1 1| 
having  been  the  largest  he  had  attended  i  i 
England.    On  Second-day,  he  went  out  of.trj 
town  9  miles,  to  a  small  meeting  at  Old har , 
in  which  he  was  enlarged  beyond  his  expecti. 
lion.    In  this  excursion  from  Manchester,  1 1 
was  accompanied  by  John  Goodyar,  whom  hi 
notices  as  "  an  honest,  plain,  country-lil 
man."    His  sister  kept  house  for  him,  ai 
"  very  kind  they  were"  to  their  travellin 
Friend,  who  made  his  home  with  them  whil 
in  that  great  manufacturing  town.    On  Thin 
day,  he  attended  a  small  meeting  at  Bolloi 
on  Fourth,  one  at  Edgworth,  on  Fifth,  Mar 
den  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Crawshawbotl 
and  on  Sixth-day,  an  appointed  meeting  at  tl 
last  mentioned  place.    The  meeting  of  Crav 
shawboth  he  mentions  as  poor  and  weak, ; 
also  that  of  Trowden,  where  he  was  on  Se> 
enlh-day.    He  says,  "  At  these  last  five  mee 
ings  1  laboured  amongst  them  in  the  abilit 
given,  and  believe  there  were  some  who  expi 
rienced  the  arising  of  good.    I  was  silent  c 
First-day,  at  Marsden  Meeting,  which  w; 
considerably  larger  than  any  1  had  been  i| 
since  this  day  week.    A  number  of  valuab 
Friends  were  at  it,  and  a  solid,  good  meetir 
it  was." 

At  Marsden,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Wi' 
liam  Marriol,  who  with  his  wife  were  at  Live  I 
pool ;  but  he  found  Mercy  Wright  there,  wf 
was,  he  says,  "  an  exemplary  solid  woman] 
an  acquaintance  of  Rebecca  Jones,  when  si 
was  in  this  land.  Mercy  was  then  the  hous' 
keeper  at  Ackworth  School,  where  she  was  si 
told  me,  19  years."  From  Marsden,  Williai 
rode  to  Lothersdale.  This  was  the  place  1 
mentions  that  several  Friends  had  been  take 
from,  to  be  confined  at  York  Castle,  a  fe 
years  before,  at  the  suit  of  an  4  envious  priesl 
on  account  of  their  conscientious  refusal  I 
pay  tithes.  He  found  four  of  them  yet  iivini 
and  with  three  he  was  in  company.  At  tl 
house  of  one  of  them,  John  Stansfield,  I 
lodged  two  nights.  Mary  Stansfield,  the  wii 
of  John,  told  him,  that  she  had  on  two  differei 
occasions  packed  up  her  clothes,  expecting  I 
be  taken  to  prison.  The  estate  against  whic 
the  suit  was  brought,  came  by  her,  and  tl 
suit  in  the  Bishop's  Court  was  instituted  again 
her.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  suit,  b 
some  means  it  was  shifted  to  her  husban 
At  this  she  was  in  no  ways  rejoiced,  preferrir 
to  bear  the  sufferings  in  this  case  herself,  r; 
ther  than  that  it  should  fall  on  her  husban 
She  intended,  in  the  prospect  of  imprisonmen 
to  have  weaned  her  youngest  child, — and  h* 
sister-in-law  was  prepared  to  accompany  h 
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to  the  prison.    William  after  narrating  these  1 
particulars,  adds,  "  It  was  comfortable  to  be 
with  them,  and  their  lovely  little  children." 

A  further  brief  account  of  the  above  case 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend."  Somewhere  about  the  year 
1781,  a  number  of  Friends  were  summoned 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  at  the  suit  of  the 
Vicar  of  Carlton,  for  not  having  paid  their 
small  tithes.  The  amount  that  could  be  claim- 
ed of  each  annually,  according  to  law,  was 
small,  but  the  demand  made  belbre  the  magis- 
trate appeared  to  him  exorbitant,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  priest  to  make  a  more  moderate 
claim.  This  he  refused  to  do, — and  although 
the  Friends  could  not  have  paid  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  claim,  yet  the  refusal  of  the 
prosecutor  to  abate  anything  clearly  showed 
his  covetous  spirit.  He  then  commenced 
an  exchequer  process,  throwing  it  into  the 
Bishop's  Court. 

After  many  years  delay  he  obtained  a  decree 
for  the  amount  of  his  claim,  and  the  costs,  and 
for  not  paying  the  sum  thus  awarded,  Joseph 
Brown,  John  Wormall,  John  Stansfield,  Henry 
Wormall,  Henry  King,  John  Wilkinson,  Wil- 
liam Hartley,  and  James  Walton,  were  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  thrown 
into  York  Castle.  These  men  were  none  of 
them  in  affluent  circumstances,  some  were 
quite  poor,  and  there  was  not  one,  whose  fami- 
ly as  not  dependent  for  its  support  on  his 
industry.  Being  now  debarred  from  profitable 
employment,  several  of  the  prisoners  had  no 
means  of  preventing  their  families  from  be- 
coming dependent  upon  the  charity  of  their 
friends.  Joseph  Brown  was  a  minister,  and 
although  affected  with  a  pulmonary  complaint, 
he  had  by  persevering  industry,  maintained  a 
wife  and  family  of  ten  children  by  his  busi- 
ness, which  was  not  a  remunerating  one,  being 
that  of  a  constructor  of  dry  stone  fences. 
Beside  this  he  tilled  a  very  small  portion  of 
land. 

The  Friends  continued  in  prison  about  two 
years,  when  through  the  representations  made 
of  the  case  to  the  king,  and  others  in  authority, 
a  clause  was  inserted  in  an  act  of  Parliament, 
by  which  magistrates  were  empowered  to  re- 
lease them.  The  prison  doors  were  opened 
for  all  the  Friends  except  John  Wilkinson, — 
who  had  by  death  been  previously  set  free 
from  the  wrath  of  the  persecutor.  Distraints 
weie  made  on  the  property  of  the  survivors  to 
meet  the  unjust  claims  of  the  vicar. 

Joseph  Brown  did  not  long  survive  his  im- 
prisonment. His  Friends  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  York,  in  a  memorial  issued  con- 
cerning him  say,  "  He  was  much  affected  with 
infirmity  of  body,  and  various  deep  exercises 
of  mind,  both  before,  during,  and  after  his 
imprisonment ;  yet  he  was  enabled  through  all 
to  evince  much  patience  and  resignation  of 
spirit.  In  the  course  of  his  religious  labours, 
he  had  frequently  to  encourage  others  to  a  like 
dependence  on  the  arm  of  everlasting  Help,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  Friends  in  the  support 
of  their  various  testimonies,  particularly  that 
for  which  he  had  so  deeply  suffered.  A  few 
days  before  be  breathed  his  last,  "he  desired 
his  dear  love  to  Friends,  and  remarked,  that 
he  never  felt  more  love  to  them  than  at  that 


time;  and  that  he  was  easy  and  resigned  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  who  had  been  wonder- 
ful in  goodness,  and  had  supported  him  through 
many  difficulties,  to  his  own  admiration:  so 
that  he  had  to  rejoice  even  in  tribulation." 
He  died  in  peace.  Having  been  faithful  in 
upholding  the  Christian  testimonies  he  was 
called  on  to  bear,  with  unflinching  fidelity,  he 
was  prepared  to  feel  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart,  and  the  love  of  the  bre- 
thren also.  Professions  of  love,  without  faith- 
fulness, manifested  in  action,  are  but  words, — 
but  where  through  obedience,  the  mark  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  been 
the  settled  aim  of  the  Christian,  the  love  and 
peace  which  are  at  times  his  portion,  is  as  it 
were,  a  foretaste  of  that  which  shall  be  here- 
after revealed. 

James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Castle  of  York,  at  the  same  time 
that  these  Friends  were.  The  charge  against 
him  was,  that  he  had  printed  in  his  paper,  a 
poem  written  in  Ireland,  which  the  constituted 
authorities  chose  to  consider  as  a  libel  against 
government.  James  became  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Joseph  Brown,  whilst  in  prison,  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  his  death,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract. 

"  Spirit,  leave  thine  house  of  clay  ; 

Lingering  dust,  resign  thy  breath! 
Spirit,  cast  thy  chains  away; 

Dust,  be  thou  dissolved  in  death  !" 

"Prisoner,  long  detained  below  ; 

Prisoner,  now  with  freedom  blest; 
Welcome,  from  a  world  of  woe, 

Welcome  to  a  land  of  rest  I" 

#  *  *  *  * 

Ye  that  mourn  a  Father's  loss, 
Ye  that  weep  a  Friend  no  more, 

Call  to  mind  the  Christian  cross 

Which  your  Friend,  your  Father  bore. 

Grief,  and  penury,  and  pain, 

Still  attended  on  his  way, 
And  oppression's  scourge  and  chain, 

More  unmerciful  than  they. 

Yet,  while  travelling  in  distress 

('Twas  the  eldest  curse  of  sin) 
Through  the  world's  waste  wilderness, 

He  had  Paradise  within. 

And  along  the  vale  of  tears, 

Which  his  humble  footsteps  trod, 

Still  a  shining  path  appears, 

Where  the  mourner  wallt'd  with  God, — 

Till  his  Master  from  above, 

When  the  promised  hour  was  come, 

Sent  the  chariot  of  his  love 

To  convey  the  wanderer  home. 

Saw  ye  not  the  wheels  of  fire, 

And  the  steeds  that  cleft  the  wind  ? 

Saw  ye  not  his  soul  aspire, 

When  his  mantle  dropp'd  behind  ? 

Ye  who  caught  it  as  it  fell, 

Bind  that  mantle  round  your  breast; 

So  in  you  his  meekness  dwell, 
So  on  you  his  spirit  rest! 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  great  Duke  of  Momerancy,  colleague 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  French 
king  Lewis  XI 1 1.,  in  the  war  by  them  agitated 
against  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 


being  taken  and  convicted  at  Lyons,  a  little 
before  his  beheading,  looking  upon  himself, 
then  very  richly  attired:  "Ah!"  says  he, 
"this  becomes  not  a  servant  of  the  crucified 
Jesus!  What  do  I  with  these  vanities  about 
me?  He  was  poor,  despised,  and  naked,  when 
he  went  to  the  cross  to  die  for  my  sins  :"  and 
immediately  he  stript  himself  of  all  his  finery, 
and  put  a  more  grave,  modest  garment  on 
him.  A  serious  reflection  at  a  time  when  he 
best  knew  what  was  best. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

JANE  HARRIS. 

Jane  Harris,  of  Walworth,  Surrey,  died 
Seventh  month  31st,  1851,  aged  67  years. 

Frequent  attacks  of  illness  for  more  than 
forty  years,  excluded  this  dear  Friend  from 
much  association  beyond  her  own  immediate 
family.  Her  disposition  was  amiable,  and  her 
superior  talents  and  sound  judgment  qualified 
her  for  usefulness. 

She  was  very  diffident  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing respecting  her  own  religious  experience, 
yet  some  valuable  memoranda  have  been 
penned. 

In  1834,  after  some  allusion  to  her  state  of 
health,  and  an  apprehension  that  her  life  might 
not  be  much  prolonged,  she  writes  :  "  Should 
it  please  the  Giver  of  all  guod  to  grant  me  the 
blessing  of  better  and  more  permanent  health, 
I  know  that  it  is  as  easy  to  Him  to  command 
the  weak  to  be  strong,  as  it  was  to  say  to  the 
cripple  formerly,  '  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk ;' 
but  when  I  consider  how  unprofitable  my  life 
has  proved  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  righteousness  on  the  earth,  and  how 
far  from  diligent  I  have  been  in  the  work  of 
my  own  vineyard,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that 
nothing  short  of  unutterable  mercy  can  possi- 
bly fit  me  for  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
light  and  glory,  and  had  not  a  Saviour  bled 
for  our  transgressions,  this  door  of  mercy 
must  have  been  eternally  shut.  At  some  few 
seasons,  under  the  humbling  power  of  Truth, 
I  have  been  made  willing  to  become  as  a 
'  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water'  for 
the  Lord's  people,  so  that  my  spiritual  food 
might  be  given  me,  and  my  '  head  be  covered 
in  the  day  of  battle,'  but  oh  the  want  of  abid- 
ing devotedness!  Well  might  it  be  said 
through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  '  Hear  now 
oh  house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal — are 
not  your  ways  unequal !'  The  impressions 
alluded  (o  when  I  first  took  up  the  pen,  may 
perhaps  be  designed,  as  in  the  case  of  king 
Hezekiah,  for  a  solemn  call  to  '  set  my  house 
in  order,'  because  of  the  probability  that  I  shall 
die  and  not  live;  and  may  the  call  be  avail- 
ingly  heard!  I  cannot  say  with  him,  '  Re- 
member how  1  have  walked  before  thee  in 
truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart ;'  but  fitly  in- 
deed can  I  adopt  the  Psalmist's  words,  '  Oh  ! 
God  thou  knowest  my  foolishness,  and  my 
sins  are  not  hid  from  thee.'  And  now  whe- 
ther the  termination  of  my  sojourn  here  be 
longer  or  shorter,  grant  oh  Lord  !  that  I  may 
live  more  and  more  unto  thee.  Preserve  me 
from  again  starting  aside  at  the  prospect  of 
any  services  which  thou  mayst  be  pleased  lo 
I  call  for  at  my  hands,  and  cause  me  in  abased- 
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ness  and  .sincerity  of  soul  to  acknowledge  thai 
to  do  thy  will  is  '  my  meat  and  my  drink." 

In  1836,  she  writes,  "  'Draw  nigli  to  God 
and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.'  It  is  with  me 
this  day  to  testify,  and  that  through  a  mea- 
sure of  living  experience,  that  in  proportion  as 
we  love  'the  habitation  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
place  where  his  honor  dwelled),' — in  propor- 
tion as  we  aspire  to  become  His  by  adoption, 
so  shall  we  be  drawn  from  the  bondage  of 
earth  and  earthly  things  into  a  libeity  and  a 
real  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  faint  fore- 
taste of  the  everlasting  Sabbath.  Valueless 
are  the  possessions,  and  futile  the  gratifications 
which  all  the  treasures  of  time  can  exhibit, 
compared  with  the  presence  of  Him  who  con- 
descends thus  to  draw  near  to  man,  when  he 
is  willing  to  be  emptied  of  his  own  attain- 
ments, and  to  bow  under  the  conviction  that 
of  himself  he  can  do  nothing." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  she 
writes:  "Though  my  sufferings  continue 
heavy,  I  am  sensible  of  being  supported, 
sometimes  under  sore  extremities  :  may  I  be 
adequately  grateful  for  every  such  season.  If 
the  all-important  process  of  being  made  clean, 
do  but  go  forward,  I  ought  not  to  repine  at  the 
dispensations  of  the  Lord  even  should  I  linger 
for  some  time  in  the  same  state.  There  is 
One  only,  who  is  able  to  say,  '  Peace  be  still,' 
and  I  do  witness  His  gracious  help  at  limes." 

In  reference  to  her  future  prospects,  she 
spoke  of  feeling  "  calm  and  quiet,"  though  like 
the  poor  publican,  she  could  only  come  with 
the  language, — "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner."  "I  have,"  she  said,  "at  times  a 
trembling  hope  that  I  shall  be  accepted,  but  it 
will  be  all  through  unmerited  mercy." 

A  confiding  trust  in  her  Saviour  continued 
to  be  the  covering  of  her  spirit ;  leaving  to  sur- 
vivors the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  ex- 
changed the  trials  of  time  for  one  of  those 
many  mansions  prepared  for  the  followers  of 
the  Lord. 


On  Faithfulness  in  Little  Things. 

BY  FENELON. 

The  opportunities  for  displaying  great  deeds 
of  goodness  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  pre- 
sent themselves,  there  are  many  powerful 
stimulus  to  kindle  magnanimity  and  perseve- 
rance. But  the  little  occasions  to  stand  firm  in 
the  cause  of  Truth  come  upon  us  inadvertent- 
ly ;  and  almost  every  moment  they  render  it 
necessary  for  us  without  ceasing  to  maintain 
a  warfare  against  pride,  slothfulness,  and  a 
domineering  lordly  disposition  ;  against  preci- 
pitancy, impatience,  &c,  opposing  our  corrupt 
wills  everywhere,  and  in  all  things.  If  we 
will  be  faithful  herein,  our  fallen  nature  will 
have  no  spare  time  to  draw  breath,  but  must 
die  to  all  its  propensities. 

Supporting  a  life  of  godliness,  is  like  unto 
successful  management  and  economy  in  out- 
ward and  domestic  affairs.  If  attention  is  not 
paid  to  minute  matters,  frugally  to  save,  and 
avoid  unnecessary  expenses,  there  is  a  greater 
probability  step  by  step  of  a  declension  in 
point  of  properly,  than  by  large  undertakings 
which  naturally  excite  caution.  He  who 
learns,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  make  a  right 


application  in  small  matters  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, wiil  not  fail  to  accumulate  much  treasure 
as  well  as  he  who  is  attentive  in  temporal 
concerns.  Great  things  are  only  great  be- 
cause many  small  materials  are  brought  and 
combined  together — he  who  is  careful  to  lose 
nothing,  will  generally  increase  his  wealth. 
It  is  well  lor  us  to  consider  that  it  is  not  so 
much  what  we  do,  as  the  motives  of  love  in 
which  our  actions  originate,  and  surrendering 
our  own  wills  ;  this  it  is  alone  which  renders 
out*  good  works  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight. 
People  judge  of  our  actions  according  to  out- 
ward observation,  but  with  God  those  things 
are  nothing,  which  in  the  eyes  of  men  shine 
with  great  lustre,  for  he  requires  a  sincere  in- 
tention, a  will  ready  to  bend  to  his  will  on  all 
occasions,  and  an  upright,  entire  forsaking 
ouiselves. 

Our  faith  is  tried  more  powerfully  in  com- 
mon occurrences,  and  less  exposed  to  a  mix- 
ture of  pride,  than  in  uncommon  and  remark- 
able concerns.  We  also  find  that  we  are 
many  limes  more  attached  to  certain  little 
things  than  to  matters  of  moment:  for  instance, 
some  would  find  it  much  easier  to  give  gener- 
ous alms,  than  to  deny  themselves  a  favourite 
diversion.  Man  is  very  liable  to  become  be- 
guiled by  little  things,  because  he  looks  on 
them  as  matters  of  indifference,  and  imagines 
himself  free  from  any  powerful  attachment  to 
them  ;  but  when  God  commands  him  to  for- 
sake them,  he  finds  by  painful  experience  how 
inordinate  and  unwarrantable  his  attachment 
to  and  practice  of  them  was  ;  besides,  through 
our  inattention  to  small  duties,  we  frequently 
give  offence  and  stumble  our  families,  and 
those  about  us;  for  people  cannot  believe  that 
we  fear  God  with  uprightness,  when  our  con- 
duct in  small  concerns  is  immoderate  and  care- 
less. For  how  can  an  observer  reconcile  the 
idea  of  our  being  strong  and  scrupulous  ob- 
servers of  important  duties  that  require  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  when  matters  of  small  ac- 
count have  an  undue  ascendency  over  us? 
But  the  greatest  danger  herein  is,  that  the  soul 
through  careless  indifference  in  lesser  things, 
becomes  gradually  accustomed  to  unfaithful- 
ness, grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  degrees 
learns  to  account  it  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence to  go  counter  to  the  will  of  God.  On 
the  contrary,  true  love  esteems  nothing  indif- 
ferent ;  everything  capable  of  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing God  appearing  gieat.  Not  that  true 
love  drives  the  soul  into  a  slavish,  fearful 
scrupulousness,  but  it  allows  of  no  particular 
set  bounds  to  faithfulness.  It  moves  the  mind 
in  simplicity  to  pass  by  those  things  that  God 
doth  not  require,  but  does  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment about  those  things  he  does  require,  be 
they  great  or  small.  So  that  our  obedience  in 
small  matters  does  not  originate  from  a  forci- 
ble terror  on  the  mind.  It  all  arises  in  and 
by  a  continual  current  and  power  of  love, 
free  from  those  slavish  fears  and  consultations, 
accompanying  restless,  anxious,  and  distressed 
souls.  Man  is  drawn  into  the  way  of  his  duty 
through  love  to  God.  For  even  in  the  time 
of  greatest  trial,  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  un- 
ceasingly urges  the  submissive  soul,  step  by 
step,  in  the  observance  of  small  duties,  and 
seems  about  to  divest  it  of  all  freedom,  behold, 


it  finds  itself  on  a  wide  plain,  and  enjoys  the 
depth  of  peace  and  freedom  in  him.  Oh  I  how 
happy  is  that  soul. 

Finally,  it  is  particularly  necessary  for  those 
who  are  naturally  of  an  inadvertent  and  un» 
watchful  disposition  to  be  mindful.  Man,  by 
paying  little  regard  to  small  duties,  becomes 
accustomed  to  make  no  account  of  them.  He 
does  nut  enough  consider  the  lead  and  tenden- 
cy thereof; — he  does  not  enough  view  the 
almost  imperceptible  ascendency  and  assimila- 
tion of  these  things  in,  and  with  his  fallen  pro- 
pensities. He  forgets  the  compunction  and 
remorse  these  things  have  heretofore  occa- 
sioned. He  had  rather  indulge  an  imaginary 
idea  of  his  establishment,  and  depend  on  his 
own  judgment,  (which  has,  however,  ofttimes 
deceived  him,)  than  to  settle  down  into  a 
constant,  diligent,  attentive  watchfulness.  We 
are  apt  to  say  it  is  a  little  thing,  it  is  nothing, 
yea,  it  is  nothing!  But  it  is  such  a  nothing 
on  which  thy  all  depends; — such  a  nothing  as 
thou  so  inordinately  lovest,  as  to  cleave  to  it 
in  preference  to  the  will  of  God; — such  a  no- 
thing, which  thou  wilt  despise  in  words,  in 
order  to  frame  an  excuse  for  thy  non-observ- 
ance of  it.  But  in  the  ground,  it  is  such  a 
nothing,  which  thou  holdest  fast,  against  the 
will  of  God,  and  which,  if  continued  in,  will 
bring  thee  to  ruin. 

Despising  small  things  does  not,  as  some 
assert,  arise  from  greatness  of  mind  ;  but  far 
otherwise  :  from  a  short-sightedness,  esteeming 
things  small,  which  in  their  tendency  and 
consequences  have  a  very  extensive  reach  and 
effect.  The  more  we  discover  ourselves  in- 
clined to  indifference  in  small  things,  and  the 
more  we  find  it  a  trial  to  us  to  pay  attention 
herein,  the  more  we  ought  to  fear  and  become 
jealous  ;  yea,  and  to  cast  up  bulwarks  against 
a  spirit  of  indifference  and  carnal  security. 
He  that  despises  little  things,  will  certainly 
fall  by  little  and  little.  Be  not  afraid  of  a 
constant  watchfulness  of  mind  in  small  things. 
A  godly  resolution  is  necessary  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  exercise  and  suffering  thou  en- 
durest,  thou  hast  well  deserved,  it  being  very 
necessary  for  the  perfecting  thy  peace  and 
security,  out  of  which  there  is  nothing  but 
disquiet  and  backsliding.  God  will  render 
this  path  more  and  more  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
True  love  is  watchful  and  attentive,  without 
great  and  painful  restraint  of  spirit. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

PATIENCE. 

The  few  following  expressions,  made  by  a 
deceased  minister,  in  a  testimony  delivered  in 
the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1849,  a  few  months  previous 
to  her  decease,  may  be  interesting  to  some 
who  were  not  present  at  this  solemn  season. 

She  said  she  believed  she  must  deliver  what 
appeared  to  her  a  little  message  to  the  prison- 
ers of  hope — some  of  the  little  and  humble 
ones  now  present.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
doors  had  been  opened,  and  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  sit  with  them  a  little  in  their  prison 
houses. 

Have  long  patience  my  sisters,  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  purifying  his  people.    Earnestly  do  I 
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:rave  that  I  may  be  one  with  you  in  patiently 
vailing  all  the  Lord's  appointed  time,  that  the 
:hurch  may  be  thoroughly  purified  ;  for  the 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within,  her 
ilothing  is  of  wrought  gold  ;  and  pure  gold, 
ny  friends,  we  know  cannot  sustain  any  loss 
>y  the  fire; — and  she  believed  some  of  the 
)bscure  ones,  as  they  abode  in  patience,  would 
)e  brought  to  show  themselves  to  the  people — 
vould  become  as  the  golden  pipes  which  were 
o  convey  the  golden  oil  in  the  sanctuary  ; 
hat  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
he  bond  of  peace,  would  once  more  prevail  ; 
—expressing  her  firm  conviction,  that  nothing 
vould  be  permitted  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all 
:he  Lord's  holy  mountain.  Accept  this  ex- 
hortation of  love  from  one  who  feels  herself 
jpon  the  very  brink  of  an  awful  eternity.  1 
leave  it  as  a  little  legacy  to  you." 

A  corresponding  faith  with  that  which  is 
herein  expressed,  may  be  what  is  wanting  in 
some  of  us  to  unite  us  to  our  holy  Head,  who 
is  himself  the  Healer  of  breaches,  and  the 
Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in,  and  without 
whose  holy  aid  we  cannot  even  think  a  good 
hought,  much  less  perform  a  right  action. 
All  the  wisdom  and  contrivance  of  man  are  no 
more  than  a  rope  of  sand  when  exercised 
either  against,  or  professedly  for,  the  Truth, 
ror  He  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  graven  images. 


He  who  betrays  another's  secrets,  because 
he  has  quarrelled  with  him,  was  never  worthy 
he  sacred  name  of  friend;  a  breach  of  kind- 
ness on  one  side  will  not  justify  a  breach  of 
'.rust  on  the  other. 


Rales  for  Home  Education. 

The  following  rules  we  commend  to  all  our 
matrons  and  friends  for  their  excellence,  bre- 
vity, and  practical  utility.  It  is  lamentable  to 
:ontemplate  the  mischief,  misery  and  ruin, 
which  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  defi- 
ciencies which  are  pointed  out  in  the  rules 
o  which  we  have  referred.  Let  every  parent 
ind  guardian  read,  ponder,  and  inwardly 
h'gest. 

1.  From  your  children's  earliest  infancy, 
nculcate  the  necessity  of  instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.  Let 
your  children  always  understand  that  you 
mean  exactly  what  you  say. 

3.  Never  promise  them  anything  unless 
you  are  quite  sure  you  can  give  them  what 
you  promise. 

4.  If  you  tell  a  little  child  to  do  something, 
show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is 
done. 

5.  Always  punish  your  children  for  wilful- 
y  disobeying  you,  but  never  punish  thern  in 
anger. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  can 
vex  you,  or  make  you  lose  your  self-com- 
mand. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  tem- 
per, wait  till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently 
reason  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct. 

8.  Remember  (hat  a  little  present  punish- 


ment when  the  occasion  arises,  is  much  more 
effectual  than  the  threatening  of  a  greater 
punishment  should  the  fault  be  renewed. 

9.  Never  give  your  children  anything  be- 
cause they  cry  for  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one 
time  what  you  have  forbidden  under  the  like 
circumstances  at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy 
way  to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  re- 
citals with  perfect  truth. 

13.  Never  allow  tale-bearing. 

14.  Teach  them  that  self-denial,  not  self- 
indulgence,  is  the  appointed,  and  the  surest 
method  of  securing  happiness. 

15.  Guard  them  against  the  indulgence  of 
an  angry  and  resentful  spirit. — Extract. 

Anecdote  of  Latimer. 

It  is  related  of  Latimer,  that  when  he  once 
preached  before  that  tyrant,  Henry  VIII.,  he 
took  a  plain,  straightforward  text,  and  in  his 
sermon  assailed  those  very  sins  for  which  the 
monarch  was  notorious,  and  he  was  slung  to 
the  quick,  for  truth  always  finds  a  response 
in  the  worst  man's  conscience.  He  would  not 
bend  beneath  the  authority  of  his  God,  but 
sent  for  Latimer,  and  said  : — 

"  Your  life  is  in  jeopardy,  if  you  do  not  re- 
cant all  you  said  to-day,  when  you  preach 
next  Sunday." 

The  trimming  courtiers  were  all  anxious  to 
know  the  consequence  of  this,  and  the  chapel 
was  crowded.  The  venerable  man  took  his 
text,  and  after  a  pause,  began  with  a  soliloquy, 
thus : — 

"  Now,  Hugh  Latimer,  bethink  thee,  thou 
art  in  the  presence  of  thy  earthly  monarch  ; 
thy  life  is  in  his  hands,  and  if  thou  dost  not 
suit  his  fancies,  he  will  bring  down  thy  gray 
hairs  to  the  grave;  but,  Hugh  Lalimer,  be- 
think thee,  thou  art  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  haih 
told  thee,  '  Fear  not  them  that  kill  (he  body, 
and  can  do  no  more;  but  rather  fear  Him  who 
can  kill  body  and  soul,  and  cast  thee  into  hell 
forever  1'  Yea,  I  say,  Hugh  Lalimer,  fear 
Him." 

He  then  went  on,  and  not  only  repeated 
what  he  had  before  advanced,  but  if  possible, 
enforced  it  with  greater  emphasis.  After  he 
had  finished,  Henry  sent  for  him,  and  said  : — 

"  How  durst  thou  insult  thy  monarch  so?" 

Latimer  replied,  "  I  thought  if  I  were  un- 
faithful to  my  God,  I  could  not  be  loyal  to  my 
king." 

The  king  embraced  the  good  old  bishop,  ex- 
claiming, "  There  is  yet  one  man  left  who  is 
bold  enough  to  tell  me  the  truth." 


Near  the  close  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  two 
young  women,  who  were  warm  admirers  of 
his  works,  but  had  never  seen  himself,  went  to 
Bolt-court,  and,  asking  if  he  were  at  home, 
were  shown  up  stairs,  where  he  was  writing. 
He  laid  down  his  pen  on  their  entrance  ;  and 
as  they  stood  before  him,  one  of  the  females 
repeated  a  speech,  of  some  length,  previously 
prepared  for  the  occasion.    It  was  an  enthu- 


siastic effusion,  and  when  the  speaker  had  fin- 
ished, she  panted  for  her  idol's  reply.  What 
was  hei  mortification,  when  all  he  said  was, 
"  Fiddle-dedee,  my  dear!" — London  and  its 
Celebrities. 

From  the  National  Era. 

The  Fox  and  Pigs. 

Much  has  been  written  to  show  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  ihe  brute  creation  ;  but  nothing 
which  I  have  ever  read  of  the  dog,  (he  horse, 
the  elephant,  the  spider,  the  ant,  or  the  bee, 
seems  to  prove  more  clearly  that  brutes  or  in- 
sects think  and  form  conclusions,  than  that 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  of  the  action  of 
Foxes. 

On  a  certain  day,  many  years  ago,  a  far- 
mer, in  the  northern  part  of  Connecticut,  was 
a  witness  to  the  following  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  fox,  that  had  somewhere  secured  for 
himself  a  small  pig,  and  was  taking  it  upon 
his  back  to  his  burrow.  On  coming  to  a  small, 
rapid  stream,  he  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  while 
upon  ihe  bank,  and  then  laid  down  the  dead 
pig,  and  went  off  into  a  piece  of  woods  near 
by,  from  which  he  soon  relumed,  with  a  stick 
of  wood  in  his  mouth.  He  laid  Ihe  wood 
down,  and  took  up  the  pig;  and  then  again 
laid  the  pig  down,  and  look  up  the  wood.  Not 
seeming  to  be  satisfied  with  the  trial,  he  went 
again  to  the  woods,  and  brought  back  a  larger 
slick  than  before.  He  made  the  same  sort  of 
trial  a  gain,  by  taking  up  the  pig,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  wood  he  had  brought.  Being 
appaiently  satisfied  wiih  the  trial,  he  (hen  took 
the  wood  in  his  mouth,  and  swam  with  it 
across  the  stream,  and  then  returned  with  it 
to  the  side  where  the  pig  was  lying  on  the 
bank,  and,  laying  it  down,  he  took  up  (he  pig, 
and  crossed  the  stream  with  it  in  safety,  and 
bore  it  away  for  his  own  breakfast,  or  that  of 
his  cubs.  Let  any  one  explain  the  action  of 
ihe  fox  as  he  may,  the  truth  of  the  story  may 
be  relied  on. 

At  another  lime,  a  fox  made  his  way  into  a 
pen,  which  was  built  of  rails,  in  which  was  a 
fine  family  of  pigs,  along  with  their  natural 
protector,  their  mother.  The  fox  was  evident- 
ly afraid  to  attempt  taking  one  of  the  pigs,  till 
he  was  sure  that  he  could  make  his  escape 
from  the  pen  with  it  in  safety.  So  he  took  a 
stick  of  wood  in  his  mouth,  and  sprung  through 
(he  opening  between  the  rails  with  it ;  and  then 
he  sprung  back  again,  and  repeated  the  opera- 
tion of  springing  backward  and  forward  with 
the  stick  in  his  mouth,  till  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  seize  a  pig.  But  he 
was  mistaken.  He  had  not  made  the  proper 
calculation  for  the  difference  between  a  straight 
stick  and  a  living,  struggling  pig;  and  before 
he  could  get  through  ihe  apeiture,  he  found 
himself  in  (he  jaws  of  (he  mother  ;  and  instead 
of  making  his  breakfast  from  a  young  pig,  he 
was  himself  devoured. 


Sub-Soil  Ploughing — Dr.  Underhill  says: 
"I  omitted  speaking  of  another  great  source 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  is  one  which 
some  few  farmers  have  hit  upon.  I  mean  (hat 
part  of  the  farm  which  lies  six  inches  deeper 
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under  the  farm.  There,  since  (he  deluge,  lies 
undisturbed  the  fertilizer,  usually  hard.  Roots 
of  the  grains  and  annuals  cannot  penetrate  it. 
There  it  is,  and  has  been  accumulating  for 
thousands  of  years,  insoluble,  except  when 
roots  apply  themselves  to  it.  Not  one  farmer 
in  ten  ever  ploughs  deeper  than  five  inches. 
The  roots  cannot  get  at  the  mine  below — it  is 
too  hard.  He  cannot  afford  guano  or  bone, 
but  he  can  afford  a  sub-soil  plough.  Let  him 
go  down  fifteen  inches  into  his  good  farm  be- 
low, and  he  may  have  a  new  farm  good  for 
fifteen  years  to  come." 


The  Great  Polar  Ocean. — At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
Lieutenant  Osborne,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
British  Arctic  expeditions,  argued  at  some 
length  in  favour  of  the  great  Polar  Ocean. 
He  said  that  in  Wellington  channel,  he  had 
observed  immense  numbers  of  whales  running 
out  from  under  the  ice,  a  proof  that  they  had 
been  to  water  and  come  to  water,  for  every 
one  knew  they  must  have  room  to  blow.  He 
further  said  that  there  were  almost  constant 
flights  of  ducks  and  geese  from  the  northward, 
another  proof  of  open  water  in  that  direction, 
since  these  birds  found  their  food  only  in  such 
water.  He  added  that  it  was  his  deliberate 
opinion,  from  observations  made  on  the  spot, 
that  whales  passed  up  Wellington  channel  into 
a  northern  sea.  In  reference  to  the  abundance 
of  animal  life,  in  the  latitude  of  this  supposed 
Polar  sea,  he  remarked  that  while  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lancaster  Sound,  he  never 
saw  enough  game  to  keep  his  dog.  Melville 
Island,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
northward,  abounded  in  deer  and  musk  oxen. 
It  was  thus  clear,  he  continued,  that  animal 
life  did  not  depend  on  latitude;  but  increased, 
if  anything,  after  passing  the  seventieth  de- 
gree. Moreover,  while  in  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
tide  made  for  the  southward,  coming  from  the 
Atlantic,  in  Barrow's  Straits,  it  made  for  the 
northward,  which  could  only  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  sea  in  that  direction.  All 
this  seems  to  us  proof  on  proof  of  a  great 
Polar  Ocean. — Pres. 

T II  E  LEVER. 

In  the  month  of  November  I  was  travelling 
by  rail,  and,  hearing  a  great  noise  as  we  stop- 
ped at  the  station  of  R  ,  I  looked  out  of  the 

window,  and  saw  two  men  putting  forth  all 
their  strength  to  remove  a  large  stone.  After 
much  exertion  they  failed  in  their  endeavours, 
and  called  another  of  their  comrades  to  assist 
them,  when  they  appeared  to  set  to  work  with 
renewed  force,  but  they  could  not  succeed. 
Then  one  of  the  men  ran  off,  and  returned 
quickly,  accompanied  by  several  others.  Still 
their  united  strength  could  not  in  the  least 
move  the  cumbrous  weight.  At  last  I  per- 
ceived, at  a  short  distance,  a  lad  running  to- 
wards them  with  a  lever  across  his  shoulder, 
— "Here,"  said  he,  "  how  could  you  think 
you  were  able  to  move  such  a  stone  as  that?" 
And  forthwith  the  work  was  accomplished. 

This  did  not  occupy  the  space  of  many 
minutes.    Again  I  heard  the  whistle,  and  we 


rattled  off,  passing  through  cuttings  and  tun- 
nels, over  bridges  and  viaducts,  at  the  rale  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  But  [  could  not  help 
reflecting  on  the  little  incident  1  had  just  wit- 
nessed :  and  it  struck  me  how  much  the  stone 
resembled  this  present  evil  world,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  and  temptations,  and 
trials.  How  prone  are  we  to  rely  on  our  own 
strength  (as  these  workmen  did)  and  put  forth 
our  best  energies  to  banish  and  remove  it  from 
our  hearts;  and  all  our  efforts  are  necessarily 
unavailing. 

Yet  have  we  brought  unto  us,  day  by  day, 
a  lever  of  Omnipotent  force  and  tried  efficacy. 
Why  not  lay  hold  of  that  strength  which  is 
made  perfect  in  our  weakness? 

"  For  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  (John 
xv.  5)  ;  but,  "  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Remove  hence  to  yonder  place  ;  and  it  shall 
remove:  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  un- 
to you."  (Matt.  xvii.  20.)  "  If  we  ask  any 
thing  according  to  His  will  He  hearelh  us." 
(1  John  v.  14.)  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  (Phil.  iv. 
13.)— Ext. 

Mather  used  to  say,  that  "  there  was  a 
gentleman  mentioned  in  the  19th  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  to  whom  he  was  more  indebted  than 
any  other  in  the  world."  This  was  the  town- 
clerk  of  Ephesus,  whose  counsel  was  to  do 
nothing  rashly.  Upon  any  proposal  of  con- 
sequence, it  was  usual  with  him  to  say,  "  Let 
us  first  consult  with  the  town-clerk  of  Ephe- 
sus." What  mischief,  trouble,  and  sorrow 
would  be  avoided  in  the  world  were  the  people 
more  in  the  habit  of  consulting  this  gentle- 
man. 


"  Many  scripture  parables  and  similitudes 
are  taken  from  the  common  actions  of  this 
life,  that  when  our  hands  are  employed  about 
them,  our  hearts  may  the  more  easily  pass 
through  them  to  divine  and  heavenly  things." 


What  an  example  is  Job,  to  such  as  have 
lost  their  substance  all  at  once,  by  unl'orseen 
misfortunes! — "The  Lord  gave — the  Lord 
hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 


Knowledge  will  always  predominate  over 
ignorance,  as  man  governs  other  animals. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  24,  1852. 


Our  Yearlv  Meeting  commenced  its  sittings 

ml  O  O 

on  the  19th  instant,  and  notwithstanding  the 
storm  of  rain  which  continued  through  most 
of  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  it  has  been 
largely  attended.  Several  ministers  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  with  certificates,  are 
in  attendance,  and  up  to  the  time  of  our  paper 
going  to  press,  the  meeting  has  been  favoured 
to  result  the  important  concerns  that  have 
claimed  its  attention  satisfactorily. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street,  on  Second-day  after- 
noon, Fifth  month  10th,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.,  1852. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  W.  B.  Oliver,  for  G.  Boyce,  $1.1  G,  to 
30,  vol.  25,  for  P.  Chase,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Wm.  Hill, 
for  himself,  and  for  Pelatiah  Hussey,  Phebe  Meader, 
$2  each,  vol.  25,  and  for  W.  Wilbur,  $2,  to  31,  vol.  26; 
from  Jacob  Haines,  agent,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  Jane 
Edwards,  $2,  vol.  24 ;  from  Hannah  Stapler,  $2,  vol. 
26. 


Friends'1  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Summer  Session  of  Friends'  Boarding- 
school  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sec- 
ond-day, the  3rd  of  Fifth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintend- 
ent at  the  school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Stages  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
North  Sixth  street  below  Mulberry  street,  on 
Second-day,  the  3d,  and  Third-day,  the  4th  of 
Fifth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  baggage- 
wagon  will  leave  on  Third-day  morning,  at  8  \ 
o'clock. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  children  should  be 
sent  or  taken  to  the  school  punctually  on  the 
days  designated. 


WANTED  a  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Pri- 
mary School  at  West-town  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Hannah  Rhoads, 
Marple,  Delaware  county,  Pa. ;  Beulah  H. 
Nicholson,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  Sidney  Coates, 
No.  330  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  13ih  instant, 
James  M.  Price,  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  Sarah 
D.,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Lightfoot,  of  the  same 
county. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Sadsbury,  Chester 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  1 4th  instant,  Parvin  Smith,  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  of  Chester  county, 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  William  and  Gulielma  Brinton, 
of  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Lowville,  Lewis  county, 
New  York,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Jesse  Townsend,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Townsend,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  age.  Being  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  he  was  for  many  years  a 
useful  member  in  our  religious  Society,  and  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
who  will  feel  his  loss.  Throughout  his  illness  which 
was  lingering,  he  was  preserved  in  a  good  degree  of 
patience,  and  expressed  before  his  close,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  between  him  and  his  God. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Lloyd  Bal- 

derston,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Caleb  H.  Candy,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age  j  a  valued  member  and  overseer  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

EAGLES. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

Until  the  young  eagles  are  fully  able  to  fly 
id  maintain  themselves,  the  old  birds  keep 
em  supplied  with  provisions  most  abundant 
.    Smith,  in  his  "  History  of  Kerry,"  relates 
at  a  poor  man  in  that  county  got  a  comfort- 
le  subsistence  for  his  family,  during  a  Aim- 
s,  by  robbing  an  eagle's  nest  of  the  food 
ought  for  the  eaglets,  whose  period  of  help 
isness  he  protracted  by  clipping  their  wings  ; 
it  the  most  curious  account  of  one  of  these 
gle-nest  larders  is  related  by  a  gentleman 
io  was  visiting  at  a  friend's  house  in  Scot 
nd,  near  which  was  a  nest,  which  for  seve- 
l  summers  two  eagles  had  occupied.    It  was 
a  rock,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  it  was  a 
me  about  six  feet  long,  and  nearly  as  broad, 
d  upon  this  stone  almost  constantly,  but  al- 
tys  when  they  had  young,  there  were  to  be 
ind,  grouse,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  ducks, 
ipes,  rats,  mice,  and  sometimes  kids,  fawns, 
d  l«mbs.    When  the  eaglets  were  able  to 
p  the  length  of  this  stone,  the  eagles  often 
jught  hares  and  rabbits  alive,  and,  placing 
;m  before  their  young,  taught  them  to  kill 
d  tear  them  to  pieces,  just  as  a  cat  teaches 
kittens  to  kill  mice.    Sometimes,  it  seems, 
i  hares  got  off  from  the  young  ones  whilst 
:y  were  amusing  themselves  with  them,  and 
b  day  a  rabbit  escaped  into  a  hole  where 
s  old  eagle  could  not  find  it.    Another  day, 
foung  fox  cub  was  brought,  which,  after  it 
d  fought  well  and  desperately  bitten  the 
ung  ones,  attempted  to  make  its  escape  up 
i  hill,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded, 
i  not  a  shepherd,  who  was  watching  the 
>lions  of  the  eagles  with  a  view  to  shoot 
m,  prevented  it.    As  the  eagles  kept  what 
ght  be  called  such  an  excellent  store-house, 
i  gentleman  said  that,  whenever  visiters 
Tie  unexpectedly,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
iding  his  servants  to  see  what  his  neigh- 
irs  the  eagles  had  to  spare,  and  lhat  they 
rcely  ever  returned  without  some  dainty 
hes,  all  the  better  for  being  rather  high. 
When  the  hen-eagle  was  hatching,  the  table 
s  kept  well  furnished  for  her  use,  and  her 
sniive  mate  generally  tore  a  wing  from  a 
d  or  a  leg  from  a  hure  with  which  he  sup- 
id  her.    These  biids  were  very  faithful  to 


one  another,  and  would  never  permit  e 
their  young  to  build  anywhere  near  them 

The  marten  and  wild  cat  are  favourite  mor- 
sels with  eagles.  A  tame  one,  which  Mr.  St 
John  kept  lor  some  time,  killed  all  the  cats 
about  the  place.  Sitting  motionless  on  his 
perch,  he  waited  quietly,  and  seemingly  un- 
heedingly,  till  the  unfortunate  animal  came 
within  reach  of  his  chain;  then  down  he  flew, 
and  enveloping  the  cat  with  his  wings,  seized 
her  in  his  powerful  talons,  with  one  foot 
planted  firmly  on  her  loins,  and  the  other  on 
her  throat,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  poor 
Grimalkin,  except  her  skin,  which  the  eagle 
left  empty  and  turned  inside  out,  like  a  rabbit 
skin  hung  up  by  the  cook  ;  the  whole  of  the 
carcass,  bones  and  all,  being  stowed  away  jn 
the  bird's  capacious  maw. 

Mr.  Thomson,  an  eminent  naturalist  of  Ire- 
land, was  once  out  hunting  among  the  Belfast 
mountains,  when  suddenly  an  eagle  appeared 
above  the  hounds  as  they  came  to  fault  on  the 
ascent  in  Devis  ;  presently  they  came  on  the 
scent  again,  and  were  in  full  cry,  the  eagle 
hovering  above  them,  when  suddenly  he  dash- 
ed forward,  and  carried  off  the  hare  from  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  dogs.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
seen  an  eagle  pounce  on  a  pack  of  grouse,  and 
with  outspread  wings  so  puzzle  and  confuse 
them,  that  he  seized  and  made  off  with  two  or 
three,  before  the  others,  or  indeed,  the  sports- 
men, recovered  from  their  astonishment.  The 
golden  eagle  has  been  seen  in  Sicily  to  hunt 
in  couples ;  one  of  the  birds  would  make  a 
loud  rustling  b^  a  violent  beating  of  its  wings 
against  bushes  and  shrubs,  whilst  the  other 
remained  in  ambush  at  a  short  distance,  watch- 
ing for  anything  that  might  appear ;  if  a  rabbit 
or  hare  was  driven  out,  it  was  immediately 
pounced  upon,  and  the  prey  thus  obtained  was 
shared  between  the  depredators. 

Eagles  are  said  to  be  very  long-lived.  One 
that  died  in  Vienna  was  stated  to  have  lived 
in  confinement  one  hundred  and  four  years. 
From  the  great  value  attached  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  an  eagle's  plume,  which 
is  considered  equivalent  in  value  to  a  fine 
"horse,  their  hunters  are  continually  on  the 
look-out  to  catch  or  to  kill  these  birds.  Some- 
times a  hole  is  dug,  and  slightly  covered,  and 
there  buried,  as  it  were,  an  Indian  will  remain, 
for  days  together,  with  a  bird  on  his  hand  as 
a  lure  for  the  eagle ;  at  other  times  the  carcass 
of  a  deer  is  displayed,  and  the  indefatigable 
hunter  will  watch,  rifle  in  hand,  with  equal 
patience,  in  some  neighbouring  place  of  con- 
cealment, until  his  perseverance  is  rewarded 
with  success. 

A  story  is  current  on  the  plains  of  Saskatch- 
awan,  of  a  half-breed  Indian,  who  was  vaunt- 
ing his  prowess  before  a  band  of  his  country- 
men, and  wished  to  impress  them  with  a  belief 


of  his  supernatural  and  necromantic  powers. 
In  the  midst  of  his  florid  harangue,  an  eagle 
was  observed  suspended  in  the  air  directly 
over  his  head,  upon  which,  pointing  aloft  with 
his  dagger,  which  glistened  brightly  in  the 
sun,  he  called  upon  the  royal  bird  to  come 
down.  To  his  utter  amazement,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  the  surrounding  Indians,  the 
eagle  seemed  to  obey  the  charm,  for,  instantly 
shooting  down  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow, 
he  impaled  himself  on  the  point  of  the  glitter- 
ing weapon,  which  had,  of  course,  been  the 
object  of  attraction. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  chieftain  in 
the  Highland  clans  was  an  eagle's  feather  in 
the  bonnet;  and  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  the  same  ornament  is  esteemed  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  young  Indian  "brave" 
glories  in  his  eagle's  plume,  as  the  emblem  of 
might  and  courage,  and  regards  it  as  the  most 
honourable  decoration  with  which  he  can 
adorn  himself.  In  1734,  Tomochichi,  King 
of  the  Yammacrows,  and  several  other  Indian 
chiefs,  arrived  in  England,  and  were  intro- 
duced to  George  II.,  at  Kensington;  on  that 
occasion,  Tomochichi  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty a  gift  of  eagles'  plumes,  being  the  most 
respectful  gift  he  could  offer,  and  concluded 
an  eloquent  speech  in  these  words:  "These 
are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the 
swiftest  of  birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our 
nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of  peace 
in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over 
to  leave  them  with  you,  oh  !  great  King,  as  a 
sign  of  everlasting  peace." 

The  eagle  feathers  are  also  attached  to  the 
calumets,  or  smoking-pipes,  used  in  the  cele- 
bration of  their  most  solemn  festivals;  hence, 
the  bird  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  "Calu- 
met Eagle." 

In  the  Shetlands,  the  skua  gull  is  held  in 
particular  regard  by  the  natives,  a3  from  the 
inveterate  hostility  borne  by  them  to  the  eagle 
and  raven,  the  great  enemies  of  the  lambs, 
they  serve  as  valuable  protectors  to  these  de- 
fenceless animals.    No  sooner  does  the  eagle 
emerge  from  his  eyrie  amid  the  cliffs,  than 
the  skua  descend  upon  him  in  bodies  of  three 
and  four,  and  soon  cause  him  to  beat  a  preci- 
pitate retreat.    An  eye-witness  describes  such 
a  scene:  an  eagle  was  returning  to  his  eyrie 
in  the  western  crags  of  Foula,  and  contrary  to 
his  usual  wary  custom,  was  making  a  short 
cut  by  crossing  an  angle  of  land  ;  not  a  bird 
was  discernible,  but  suddenly  the  majestic 
flight  of  the  eagle  ceased,  and  he  descended 
hurriedly,  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouncing  ;  in  a 
moment  five  or  six  of  the  skua  cleft  the  air 
with  astonishing  velocity  ;  their  wings  were 
partly  closed  and  perfectly  steady,  and  as  they 
thus  shot  through  the  air,  they  soon  came  up 
with  (he  eagle,  and  a  desperate  engagement 
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ensued.  The  skua  never  ventured  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  front,  but  taking  a  short  circle 
around  him,  until  his  head  and  tail  were  in  a 
direct  line,  the  gull  made  a  desperate  stoop, 
and  striking  the  eagle  on  the  back,  darted  up 
again  almost  perpendicularly,  and  fell  to  the 
rear.  Three  or  four  of  these  birds  passing  in 
quick  succession  harassed  the  eagle  most  un- 
mercifully ;  the  engagement  continued  to  the 
decided  disadvaniage  of  the  eagle,  till  the 
whole  were  lost  in  the  rocks. 

There  are  many  instances  on  record  of  in- 
fants being  carried  away  by  the  larger  birds 
of  prey,  and  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  district 
infested  by  them  which  has  not  some  tale  of 
the  sort. 

A  deplorable  circumstance  occurred  in  Swe- 
den, which  has  become  matter  of  tradition 
from  its  melancholy  interest.  A  young  and 
blooming  mother,  whilst  occupied  in  the  fields, 
hud  laid  her  first-born,  the  pride  of  her  heurt, 
on  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  her ; 
the  babe  was  tranquilly  sleeping,  when  sud- 
denly a  huge  eagle  swooped  down  and  carried 
him  off  in  his  talons.  In  vain  the  mother  pur- 
sued with  frantic  cries ;  in  vain  she  implored 
aid  from  others;  for  a  considerable  lime  the 
screams  of  the  poor  infant  were  beard,  but  ihey 
gradually  became  fainter  and  lainier  in  the 
distance,  and  the  wretched  mother  saw  her 
child  no  more.  The  shock  was  too  much — 
her  reason  left  its  seat,  and  she,  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  village,  became  the  inmate  ol 
a  lunatic  asylum!  On  a  high-pointed  pinna- 
cle  of  inaccessible  rock  near  the  summit  of  the 
Jung  Frau,  one  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  there  were 
long  10  be  seen  fluttering  in  the  breeze  the  tat- 
tered  remains  of  the  clothing  of  an  infant 
which  had  been  carried  thither,  and  leisurely 
devoured  by  a  lasmmergeyer. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  find  that  in  some 
instances  these  fierce  marauders  are  punished 
for  their  temerity,  of  which  a  striking  exam- 
ple occurred  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ambrose, 
near  New  York.  Two  boys,  aged  respective- 
ly seven  and  five,  were  amusing  themselves 
by  trying  to  reap  while  their  parents  were  at 
dinner.  A  large  eagle  soon  came  sailing  over 
them,  and  with  a  sudden  swoop  attempted  to 
seize  the  eldest,  but  missed  his  aim  ;  the  bird, 
not  at  all  dismayed,  alighted  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  in  a  few  moments  repeated  the 
attack  ;  the  bold  little  fellow,  however,  gallant- 
ly defended  himself  with  the  sickle,  and  when 
the  bird  rushed  at  him,  resolutely  struck  at  it; 
the  sickle  entered  under  the  wing,  went 
through  the  ribs,  and  laid  the  bird  dead.  On 
opening  its  stomach,  it  was  found  entirely 
empty,  which  may  explain  such  an  unusually 
bold  attack. 

A  gamekeeper  was  on  the  moors  in  Scot- 
land, when  he  observed  an  eagle  rise  from  the 
ground  with  something  he  had  seized  as  his 
prey  ;  for  a  time  he  flew  steadily,  but  suddenly 
became  agitated,  fluttered  for  a  time,  spired 
upwards  in  a  straight  line  to  a  vast  height, 
then,  ceasing  to  flap  his  wings,  he  fell  head- 
long to  the  ground.  Struck  with  so  unac- 
countable an  occurrence,  the  man  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  found  the  eagle  quite  dead,  with 
it  wounded  stoat  struggling  by  his  side;  the 
stoat3  when  in  the  air,  had  fixed  himself  on  his 


assailant's  throat,  and  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  him. 

(To  bo  concl  uiled.) 


THE  MACKEREL  FISHERY. 

We  saw  in  the  True  Democrat  a  few  days 
since  an  account  of  the  mackerel  fishery  as 
carried  on  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  Thinking  a 
more  extended  notice  might  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  on  the  same  subject,  we  have 
written  the  following: 

Probably  but  few  are  aware  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  mackerel  and  other  fisheries  of  this 
country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
the  summer  months,  or  rather  between  June 
and  November,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
vessels  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  different 
kinds  of  fi-heries,  employing  no  less  than  250,- 
000  men.  By  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
American  vessels  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
fishing  within  certain  limits  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  from 
this  place  alone  is  most  truly  astonishing. 
The  coast  of  Newfoundland  yields  its  codfish 
to  the  hardy  sailor  from  May  until  December, 
while  the  belter  class  of  mackerel  are  taken 
from  August  to  October.  Many  mackerel, 
however,  of  a  poor  class,  are  taken  along  the 
Southern  shore  of  our  own  country  piior  to 
this,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  deemed 
worthy  of  liitle  notice.  The  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
along  the  coast  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
the  Magdalen  Islands.  Northumberland  Straits, 
are  considered  the  choicest  mackerel  grounds. 
Here  the  fleet  of  vessels  congregated  at  one 
time  will  often  amount  to  two  thousand  sail, 
although  as  a  general  thing  not  more  than 
from  two  to  four  hundred  vessels  sail  in  com- 
pany. At  nights,  when  the  fleet  is  salely  an- 
chored, the  lanterns  lighted  on  each  vessel 
and  swung  upon  the  shrouds,  one  may  fancy 
they  are  looking  upon  some  huge  city  lying 
in  repose,  with  its  lamps  all  trimmed  and 
burning. 

The  bait  alone,  which  is  ground  up  and 
thrown  to  the  fish,  to  keep  them  about  the 
vessel,  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  trade.  This  is  either  herring, 
porgies,  or  clams,  well  salted  and  cleaned, 
put  up  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  dollars 
per  barrel,  at  least  two  barrels  of  which  are 
thrown  away  per  day  in  good  fishing.  Al- 
lowing at  the  time  we  were  in  the  Gulf  there 
were  two  thousand  sail,  you  then  have  $16,000 
per  day  thrown  away  to  the  fishes,  or  say 
$100  per  vessel  for  each  trip,  which  is  below 
the  actual  amount,  and  we  thus  have  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $200,000. 

The  method  of  taking  the  mackerel  is  very 
simple.  The  vessel  is  "  hove  to,"  and  men 
a  re  arranged  on  the  "  windward"  side  as  many 
as  can  conveniently  stand  from  bow  to  stern. 
Each  man  is  provided  with  four  lines,  only  two 
of  which  can  be  used  in  fast  fishing.  On  each 
line  is  attached  the  hook,  which  is  sunk  into 
an  oblong  bit  of  lead  called  a  "jig."  A  bar- 
rel is  placed  behind  each  man,  into  which  the 
fish  are  "  snapped"  as  fast  as  caught,  the  jaw 
tearing  out  as  easily  as  though  made  of  paper. 
Owing  to  this  tenderness  of  the  jaw,  the  fish 


must  be  hauled  very  carefully,  though  w  i 
great  rapidity.    One  man  stands  "  amidshipjl 
throwing  the  bait,  which  has  been  carefull 
"ground,"  to  keep  the  fish  about  the  vess?] 
while  the  hooks  are  baited  with  any  tou 
substance,  either  pork  rind,  a  bit  of  silver,  'M 
a  piece  of  the  mackerel  itself.    When  the  fill 
bile  rapidly,  no  sport  is  more  exciting,  and  I 
dozen  men  will  often  catch  from  thirty  to  fil  ft 
barrels  in  an  hour.    When  caught,  they  a  1 
split,  "gibbed,"  scraped,  washed  in  three  wil 
ters,  and  then  salted — the  whole  being  do  i 
with  astonishing  celerity. 

The  season  for  mackerel  is  the  fishermar. : 
holyday.  The  work  is  easy,  healthy,  ai 
pleasant — the  weather  warm,  and  general  A 
delightful.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  is  general  ,'j 
spent  in  idleness,  hunting  for  the  fish,  and  tl|j 
sailors  lounge  about,  free  from  care,  growirj 
"  fat,  ragged,  and  saucy." 

Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod  are  the  greate tjj 
fishing  ports  of  the  Union,  and  at  these  poin  ill 
scarcely  aught  else  is  heard  of  than  the  pros.] 
pect  for  fish  and  the  state  of  the  maiketj 
Children  scarcely  large  enough  to  walk,  di:H 
course  upon  the  relative  merits  of  codfisl/ 
halibut,  mackerel,  &c,  with  a  knowing  a  ill 
and  the  male  members  look  forward  with  joy. 
ous  eagerness  to  the  lime  when,  as  "skipper'1 
of  some  bonnie  craft,  they  shall  carry  dead 
and  destruction  to  the  finny  tribes  of  the  greE ; 
waters. 

No.  1  mackerel  are  eaten  about  the  larg 
cities  ;  No.  2  sent  West  and  South  ;  while  Nc 
3,  being  wretchedly  poor  and  unsalable,  ar 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  as  luxuries  for  th 
slaves. 


Economical  Use  of  Nutmegs. — If  a  persoi;! 
begins  to  grate  a  nutmeg  at  the  stalk  end,  i> 
will  prove  hollow  throughout ;  whereas  lhi>j] 
same  nutmeg  grated  on  the  other  end  would 
have  proved  sound  and  solid  to  the  last.  This 
circumstance  may  thus  be  accounted  for  :— 
The  centre  of  a  nutmeg  consists  of  a  number' 
of  fibres,  issuing  from  the  stalk,  and  its  con^l 
tinuation  through  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  thd 
other  ends  of  which  fibres,  though  closely  sur- 
rounded and  pressed  by  the  fruit,  do  not  ad- 
here to  it.    When  the  stalk  is  grated  away, 
those  fibres,  having  lost  their  hold,  gradually 
drop  out,  and  the  nutmeg  appears  hollow;  aa< 
more  of  the  stalk  is  grated  away,  others  drop 
out  in  succession,  and  the  hollow  continues 
through  the  whole  nut.    By  beginning  at  the 
contrary  end,  the  fibres  above  mentioned  are 
grated  ofT  at  their  core  end,  with  the  surround- 
ing fruit,  and  do  not  drop  out  and  cause  a 
hole. 

The  Soap  Plant. — From  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  it 
appears  that  the  soap  plant  grows  all  over 
California.  The  leaves  make  their  appear- 
ance about  the  middle  of  November,  or  about 
six  weeks  after  the  rainy  season  has  fully  set 
in  ;  the  plants  never  grow  more  than  a  foot 
high,  and  the  leaves  and  stock  drop  entirely 
off  in  May,  though  the  bulbs  remain  in  the 
ground  all  summer  without  decaying.  It  is 
used  to  wash  with,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
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by  those  who  know  its  virtues,  it  is  pre- 
id  to  the  best  of  soap.  The  method  of 
g  it  is  merely  to  strip  off  the  husk,  dip  the 
les  into  the  water,  and  rub  the  bulb  on 
\.  It  makes  a  thick  lathei,  and  smells 
unlike  brown  soap.  The  botanical  name 
he  plant  is  Phalangium  pomaridianum. 
des  this  plant,  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  also 

in  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
ling.    Several  other   plants  have  been 

in  different  countries  as  a  substitute  for 


forking  Dogs. — In  the  search  afier  indus- 
power  and  economy  of  human  strength, 
wonderful  that  dogs  are  left  so  wholly  un- 
oyed  in  America.  Their  uses,  in  other 
tries  are  thus  desciibed  in  a  letter  from 
sets : 

Dogs  of  almost  every  breed  are  taught  to 
i  by  the  Germans.  It  looks  odd  enough 
e  these  sagacious  animals,  of  all  descrip- 
,  from  the  thick-headed  bull-dog,  and  mild 

intelligent  Newfoundland,  down  to  the 
le-leg,  half  hound  and  snappish  rat-terrier, 
ully  employed,  instead  of  lazing  away 

time  as  they  do  here.  The  majority  of 
logs,  however,  are  of  a  larger  kind  ;  and 
quite  amusing  to  see  their  willingness  to 

c,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are 
loyed.  No  person  is  presumed  to  use  a 
elbarrow  without  a  dog  to  draw  the  load  ; 
in  vehicles  of  this  kind  we  saw  loads  of 

d,  milk,  butler,  cabbages,  bricks,  bread, 
lar,  and  hot  coffee,  and  refreshments  for 
ellers.    All  the  labour  that  the  person  be- 

had  to  perform,  was  to  act  as  steersman, 
e  the  dog  would  draw  the  load,  and  in- 
lly  stop  when  so  ordered.  We  saw  a  few 
s  where  the  teamsters  had  become  intoxi- 
i  and  fallen  asleep,  and  the  teams  had 
ed  around  to  watch  them." 


ife  in  the  Polar  Regions. — R.  C.  Weld, 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  gives  the  fol- 
ng  to  show  that  life  may  be  sustained  for 
ng  time  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  that  Sir 
i  Franklin  and  his  companions  may  still 
ive. 

i  the  year  1743,  four  Russian  sailors, 
ling  part  of  a  crew  of  fourteen  men,  went 
small  vessel  to  fish  for  whales  on  the  east 
t  of  Spitzbergen.  By  some  unfortunate 
dent,  the  ship  sailed  away,  leaving  the 
'e  four  men  on  that  dreary  island.  Their 
e  stock,  at  the  time  of  this  disaster,  con- 
d  of  a  small  bag  of  meal,  a  musket,  a  pow- 
horn,  twelve  charges  of  ammunition,  an 
a  knife,  a  small  kettle,  a  stove,  a  piece  of 
hwood,  a  tobacco  box,  and  four  pipes, 
men  were  not  overwhelmed  by  their  ca- 
ty,  but  instantly  set  to  work  to  provide  for 
•  future  wants.  The  wreck  of  a  ship, 
Si.they  found  on  the  shore,  supplied  them 
joojI,  and  the  twelve  charges  of  powder 
1«m  u.procured  them  as  many  reindeer, 
'ssaure  numerous  on  the  island.  With 
ipuvracted  from  a  piece  of  ship-timber, 
joj  de  three  lam-os,  wlvrewiih  they  killed 
.ia,'.ind  with  the  strong  tendons  of  the  bear 
>  strung  and  strengthened  a  piece  of  crook- 


ed drift-wood,  which  they  converted  into  a 
bow.  With  this,  and  the  arrows  which  they 
easiiy  made,  they  killed,  during  their  stay  of 
six  years  on  the  island,  250  reindeer,  10  bears, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  foxes;  and  when  they 
were  at  length  lelieved  by  a  vessel  which 
touched  unexpectedly  at  the  island,  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  their  passage  home  with  2000 
lbs.  of  deer  fat,  and  many  hides  of  the  animals 
they  had  slain. 

One  of  their  number,  a  very  indolent  man, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  had  eschewed  almost 
every  kind  of  exertion,  died  of  scurvy,  while 
the  other  three  found  health  in  their  daily  ac- 
tive employments. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

WILLIAM  GUNDRY. 

William  Gundry,  of  Springfield,  Calne,  a 
minister,  deceased  Fourth  month  27th,  1851, 
aged  74  years. 

In  tracing  the  lives  of  individuals  who  have 
been  conspicuous  for  the  brightness  of  their 
religious  course,  we  have  often  to  notice  many 
changes  of  character,  and  perhaps  to  lament 
over  deviations  in  their  early  years;  but  the 
lengthened  life  of  this  dear  Friend  appears  to 
have  been  remarkably  uniform  and  consistent. 

Yielding  to  the  visitations  of  Divine  love, 
and  the  requirements  of  that  law,  which  is 
made  manilest  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  he 
was  in  early  manhood  engaged  in  the  service 
of  his  Lord  and  Master;  and  it  is  instructive 
to  observe,  that  when  very  neat  the  close  of 
life,  he  was  enabled"  to  acknowledge  that  "  it 
was  an  inexpressible  comfort,  and  it  cheered 
him  at  that  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  that  the 
morning  of  his  day  was  devoted  to  the  good 
cause  ;"  yet  remarking,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  "  but  mercy,  free  unmerited  mercy." 
Love  to  all,  was  conspicuously  the  clothing  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
he  possessed  an  influence  which  will  be  long 
remembered  ;  and  many  were  the  instances  in 
which  contending  parties  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  his  decision. 

He  was  favoured  with  remarkably  good 
health,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but 
for  the  last  few  years  was  subject  to  attacks  of 
illness  which  greatly  prostrated  his  strength, 
and  brought  him  at  times  very  low.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  his  beloved  wife  and  other 
near  relatives  being  present,  he  remarked, 
"  There  are  a  great  many  processes  in  the  ne- 
cessary work  of  refinement,  so  that  not  only 
the  dross  and  the  tin,  but  the  reprobate  silver 
may  be  purged  out.  1  have  renewedly  thought 
that  religion  as  it  is  called,  is  mixed  up  with 
much  of  the  activity  of  man,  from  which  it 
must  be  separated  before  we  can  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
because  you  know  it,  that  lip  service  and  head 
knowledge  will  not  profit ;  and  let  us  not  give 
way  to  a  disputatious  spirit,  it  eats  out  the  life 
— the  precious  life.  I  am  very  desirous  for 
you  my  dear  relations,  that  you  may  grow  in 
i he  root  of  Divine  life,  but  remember  it  is  the 
root  must  bear  the  branches,  and  not  the 
branches  the  root;  one  thing  is  needful,  and  il 
this  be  kept  uppermost,  then  there  is,  at  times 


a  liberty  given  as  the  apostle  says,  '  richly  to 
enjoy  all  things.'  " 

At  another  time  he  addressed  some  present 
very  instructively,  on  the  subject  of  business, 
and  the  importance  of  seeking  first  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  that  all  things  needful 
would  be  added,  repeating  the  texts, — "  Trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  "I 
have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ;  yet  have 
I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread."  He  enlarged  on  the  blessing 
that  would  arise  from  not  seeking  after  great 
things  in  this  life;  and  added,  "  I  have  seen 
many  in  my  day,  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  hand,  with  their  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  come  to  nothing,  whilst  others  with 
less,  having  yielded  obedience  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  have  become  useful 
characters." 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  time  of  solemn 
silence,  he  addressed  those  around  him  very 
seriously,  on  the  necessity  of  not  deferring  a 
preparation  for  death  until  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness, saying,  "  There  is  enough  for  those  to 
do  who  have  sought  to  be  prepared,  I  want  all 
to  think  of  death  in  time  of  health  ;  I  want 
every  one  of  you  to  prepare  for  death  in  time 
of  health  ;  I  want  all  to  seek  after  the  inesti- 
mable pearl, —  peace  of  mind, — what  a  trea- 
sure that  is." 

From  this  illness  he  was  permitted  in  some 
measure  to  recover,  and  to  the  great  comfort 
of  his  friends,  to  get  to  meetings,  and,  occa- 
sionally to  those  held  at  some  distance;  but 
an  attack  of  influenza  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
greatly  reduced  his  remaining  strength.  A 
few  days  before  his  decease,  he  said  to  a  near 
relative,  "  I  wonder  so  many  mercies,  so  boun- 
tifully dispensed,  do  not  excite  more  to  be 
willing,  obedient  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  good  cause  ;"  and 
added,  "  Trials  do  abound,  and  the  love  of 
many  waxeth  cold,  but  the  principle  of  Truth 
is  the  same  now  that  ever  it  was,  unchanged, 
and  unchangeable." 

The  last  hours  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness ;  a  short  time  before 
this  came  on,  he  remarked,  that  "  he  must  try 
to  leave  all  in  His  hands  who  is  perfect  in 
wisdom;"  saying,  "  What  a  precious  thing  it 
is  to  be  ready."  He  seemed  full  of  love  and 
heavenly  sweetness,  and  speaking  of  Christian 
love,  he  repeated  the  query  of  a  departed 
friend,  "  Is  it  not  the  very  balm  of  life,  and 
the  passport  to  heaven  !" 


Never  Get  Angry. — It  does  no  good.  Some 
sins  have  a  seeming  compensation  or  apology, 
a  present  gratification  of  some  sort;  but  anger 
has  none.  A  man  feels  no  better  for  it.  It 
is  really  a  torment ;  and  when  the  storm  of 
passion  has  cleared  away,  it  leaves  one  to  see 
that  he  has  been  a  fool  ;  and  he  has  made 
himself  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  others,  too.  Who 
thinks  well  of  an  ill-natured  man,  who  has  to 
be  approached  in  the  most  guarded  and  cau- 
tious w  ay  1  Who  wishes  him  for  a  neighbour, 
or  a  partner  in  business  1  He  keeps  all  about 
him  in  the  same  stale  of  mind  as  if  they  weie 
living  next  to  a  hornet's  nest  or  a  rabid  ani- 
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THE  FBI  END. 


mal.  And  as  to  prosperity  in  business,  one 
gets  along  no  belter  for  gelling  angry.  What 
if  business  is  perplexing,  and  everything  "  goes 
by  contraries" — will  a  fit  of  passion  make  the 
winds  more  propitious,  the  grounds  more  pro- 
ductive, the  markets  more  favourable?  Will 
a  bad  temper  draw  customers,  pay  notes,  and 
make  creclitois  better  naturedi  An  angry 
man  adds  nothing  to  the  welfaie  of  society. 
Since  then,  anger  is  useless,  needless,  dis- 
graceful, without  the  least  apology,  and  found 
only  "  in  the  bosom  of  fools,"  why  should  it 
be  indulged  at  ail  1 — Extract. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  253.) 

Of  Lothersdale,  William  wrote:  "This  is 
an  exceedingly  rough,  hilly  country. — Friends 
are  a  plain,  country-like  people,  and  the  Truth 
rose  the  highest  in  this  meeting  of  any  I  have 
been  at.  It  was  a  baptizing  time."  On 
Third-day,  he  was  at  Skipton,  of  which  place 
he  soys :  "  This  was  the  place  that  the  worthy 
David  Hall  lived  at,  [of  whom]  I  had  often 
heard  in  America.  But  I  saw  no  David  there. 
Lodged  at  Thornton,  at  Henry  Wilson's.  He 
was  not  at  home.  His  wife  is  sister  to  Mary 
Stansfield.  I  do  not  remember  her  name,  but 
her  heart  is  warmed  to  the  cause, — and  she  is 
a  succourer  of  those  engaged  in  travelling  for 
Zion's  prosperity.  On  Fourth-day,  we  went 
to  Airlon,  a  poor  spot,  but  few  who  have  a  right 
of  membership,  [living  there]."  As  he  pass- 
ed on  through  the  small  meetings  in  Yorkshire, 
he  found  many  "dull  spots  ;"  of  one  he  notes, 
that  the  meeting  was  "a  hard  one, — for  I  be- 
lieved the  members,  of  which  there  were  but 
about  half  a  dozen,  old  and  young,  were  but 
indifferent  ones,  as  to  holding  up  the  Light." 
Yet  he  had  some  comfort ;  occasionally  he 
found  honest,  simple-hearted  Friends,  with 
whom  he  had  good  meetings,  and  one  widow 
he  notices  as  being  "  much  in  innocency  and 
sweetness  of  Truth."  Of  Langtray  Meeting 
he  says,  "  This  was  more  open  and  lively. 
Strength  and  utterance  were  given,  and  doc- 
trine flowed  freely.  It  was  a  reviving  time. 
We  went  to  Thomas  Cropper's,  seven  miles. 
He  is  the  father  of  James.  He  was  not  at 
home,  having  gone  to  a  fair  beyond  Kendal, 
to  purchase  a  horse  or  two.  On  Sixth-day, 
at  Ashton.  This  was  another  poor  little 
meeting.  But  [I  was]  strengthened  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  to  remind  some  there 
that  it  did  not  avail  some  formerly  to  say,  we 
are  Abraham's  children,  so  neither  will  it  avail 
any  now  to  set  themselves  forward,  and  count 
on  what  their  parents  or  grand  parents  were, 
without  sharing  their  virtues, — and  that  this 
was  not  like  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  they 
were  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  I  had 
to  say  considerable  on  this  head,  and  did  be- 
lieve that  there  were  those  present  [to  whom 
the  language  applied].  After  meeting,  I  was 
told  by  a  Friend,  as  we  travelled  together, 
that  there  were  a  number  there  of  the  grand 
children  of  that  worthy,  old  John  Fothergill  ; 
very  diessy  fine  folk, — no  appearance  of  being 
Friends,  [who  yet]  come  with  much  assurance, 


and  place  themselves  on  the  seat  under  the  gal- 
lery, facing  the  meeting,  as  if  they  were  elders 
in  the  church." 

After  attending  a  few  more  meetings,  Wil- 
liam Jackson  returned  to  Liverpool.  His  com- 
panion through  most  of  this  little  tour,  was 
John  Bludwick.  He  notes  that  he  had  "  been 
out  28  days,  had  visited  27  meetings,  and  had 
travelled  299  miles."  On  Third-day,  the  5th 
of  Tenth  month,  he  attended  Hardshaw  Month- 
ly Meeting,  which  held  seven  hours,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  The  next 
day  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  business,  he 
felt  constrained  to  lay  before  Friends  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  their  meetings,  setting  forth 
their  low  state,  and  the  necessity  of  care  being 
exercised  for  their  help.  He  says  his  remarks 
"appeared  to  have  place  with  the  meeting. 
Divers  Friends  were  concerned  to  speak  feel- 
ingly to  the  matter, — and  a  minute  made  press- 
ing it  to  the  close  [attention]  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, who  were  to  send  an  account  to  the  next 
Quarterly  Meeting.  I  thought  these  meetings 
solid,  edifying  seasons.  I  staid  over  the  week 
[in  Liverpool],  and  visited  Robert  Benson,  who 
the  First-day  before,  had  an  attack  of  paraly- 
sis as  he  sat  in  meeting.  Although  his  left 
side  was  dead,  yet  his  speech  was  very  little 
affected,  and  his  intellect  was  pretty  clear,  so 
that  the  sentences  he  spake  were  sensible.  I 
attended  their  two  meetings  on  First-day,  and 
also  their  meeting  on  Fifth-day  following,  being 
now  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Ireland.  "  On 
Fifth-day  afternoon,  visited  Robert  Benson 
again.  He  was  much  weakened  since  I  had 
seen  him,  but  could  speak  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood, and  appeared  to  be  in  a  sweet,  innocent 
frame  of  mind.  On  Sixth-day,  I  fixed  on  a 
ship  to  go  in,  which  was  to  sail  on  the  next 
First-day,  at  two  o'clock,  if  wind  and  wea- 
ther admitted.  During  this  week  I  wrote 
divers  letters  to  my  dear  wife  and  divers 
Friends,  and  occasionally  took  walks  to  see 
Friends,  none  of  whom  lived  much  nearer 
than  a  mile  to  my  lodgings." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
letters  referred  to. 

"Liverpool,  16th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1802. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — 

"  In  the  best  love  I  am  favoured  with  a  share 
of,  I  salute  thee.  A  comfortable  reflection  it 
is,  on  looking  back  to  the  first  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, nearly  thirty  years  [ago],  that  through 
all,  there  was  with  me  an  uninterrupted  union 
and  sweetness  experienced  with  thy  spirit.  I 
am  ready  to  think  it  was  more  than  thou  wast 
aware  of,  but  it  matters  not. 

"  My  passing  along,  the  short  length  of 
time  I  have  to  share  in  a  small  part  of  the 
great  work,  has  been  as  amongst  the  clouds, 
compared  to  many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters. 
Ha.d  I  been  more  attentively  deep  in  younger 
life,  and  watchful  to  the  Light,  I  might  have 
seen  more  clearly  now,  in  the  afternoon,  that 
'  the  light  is  truly  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.' 

"Thy  testimony  to  my  mission  hither,  sunk 
deep  in  my  heart; — also,  the  feeling  of  the 
farewell  opportunities  with  thee.  Yet  I  have 
passed  through  times  wherein  I  was  ready  to 
conclude,  that  my  best  friends,  as  well  as  my- 


self, were  mistaken, — being  so  tried  wil 
sickness  and  other  bodily  complaints  at  set 
that  I  had  little  or  no  hopes  of  setting  my  foe 
on  land  again.  I  consider  my  life  continue 
as  a  prey. 

"  In  the  little  tour  I  had  amongst  Friend 
on  this  side,  I  remembered  what  thou  told  m 
at  parting,  and  did  accordingly.  I  clearl; 
saw  there  is  something  that  goes  deeper  thai 
words,  and  that  even  the  remembrance  of  th 
instrument  is  sweet.  Although  at  times  w> 
are  ready  to  say  of  ourselves,  '  Can  any  gooi 
thing  come  out  of  this  Nazareth1?'  yet  thi 
bread  that  was  cast  upon  the  waters  shall  bi 
found  after  many  days  !  sometimes  even  to  thi 
labourer,  as  well  as  by  some  of  those  lor  whon 
it  was  distributed.  I  hope,  dear  Friend,  thot 
wilt  bear  me  in  remembrance.  It  looks  as  i 
drawing  toward  the  time  of  the  evening  sacri- 
fice with  me,  and  my  present  embarkatiot 
may  prove  my  hold  on  heaven." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected, 

TIMES  GO  BY  TURNS. 

SOUTHWELL.  — 1695. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again  ; 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  : 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  Spring  ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day  : 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Times,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all,  ' 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 


"  Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  liberty,  les 
it  take  thee  prisoner.  A  word  unspoken  is 
like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine;  if  vent, 
ed,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  tJioi 
desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hok 
thy  tongue.  Wisdom  without  innocency,  i; 
knavery  :  innocency  without  wisdom,  is  fool 
ery  :  be,  therefore,  as  wise  as  serpents,  am 
innocent  as  doves.  The  subtlety  of  the  ser 
pent  instructs  the  innocency  of  the  dove ;  lh< 
innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtlety  o 
the  serpent.  What  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  separate. 

"  If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  l< 
do  any  injury  :  he  that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  i* 
always  afraid  to  suffer  evil  ;  he  that  never  fear: 
is  desperate  ;  and  '  He  is  the  true,  valiant  man 
that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may,  and  fear 
nothing  but  what  he  ought.' 

"  Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  lake  frorr ; 
him.    Not  to  feed  the  hungry,  if  thou  hast  it 
is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him.  That 
therefore,  thou  mayest  avoid  both  sacrileg' 
and  murder,  be  charitable. 

"Hath  any  wronged  thee?  Be  bravel; 
revenged  :  slight  it,  and  the  work's  begun 
forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished  :  he  is  below  him 
sell  that  is  not  above  an  injury." — Quarles. 
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CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

Though  Cowper's  zeal,  though  Milton's  fire 

Inspired  my  glowing-  tongue  ; 
Though  holier  raptures  woke  my  lyre, 

Than  ever  seraph  sung; 
Though  faith,  though  knowledge  from  above 

Mine  ardent  labours  crown'd  ; 
Did  I  not  glow  with  Christian  love 

'T  were  all  but  empty  sound. 

Love  suffers  long;  is  just,  sincere, 

Forgiving,  slow  to  blame  ; 
Friend  of  the  good,  she  grieves  to  hear 

An  erring  brother's  shame. 
Meek,  holy,  free  from  selfish  zeal, 

To  generous  pity  prone, 
She  envies  not  another's  weal, 

Nor  triumphs  in  her  own. 

No  evil,  no  suspicious  thought 

She  harbours  in  her  breast; 
She  tries  us  by  the  deeds  we've  wrought, 

And  still  believes  the  best. 
Love  never  fails ;  though  knowledge  cease, 

Though  prophecies  decay, 
Love,  Christian  love,  shall  still  increase — 

Shall  still  extend  her  sway. 

W.  P. 


Letter  of  Daniel  Wheeler. 

To  Friends  of  York  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Near  Petersburg,  First  mo.  25th,  1832. 

Under  a  renewed  sense  of  the  Lord's  mani- 
fold and  tender  mercies,  which,  to  His  praise 
and  to  His  glory  be  it  spoken,  have  compassed 
us  about  "  as  with  a  shield,"  since  we  last  saw 
each  other  ;  my  soul  feels  bound  thus  to  recog- 
nize  the  good  hand  that  has  led  us,  and  to 
salute  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  in  a  feel- 
ing of  that  love  which  cannot  change:  earn- 
estly desiring  that  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  may  be  multiplied  to  them  ;"  causing 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful  to  rejoice, — and  joy, 
gladness,  and  thanksgiving  to  abound  amongst 
them. 

Although  far  separated  from  each  other  as 
to  the  outward,  yet  such  is  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  the  least  living  member  of  the  true 
church  universal,  that  nothing  can  separate,  or 
prevent  us  from  standing  fust  in  the  one  Holy 
Spirit,  striving  together  in  one  mind,  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel ; — "  till  we  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  mea- 
sure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
For  assuredly,  my  beloved  Friends,  a  day  of 
trial  is  approaching,  yea,  hastening  upon  the 
nations,  when  nothing  short  of  an  individual 
heartfelt  knowledge  of  Him,  in  whom  we  pro- 
fess to  believe,  will  stand  unshaken  by  the 
storm. 

Great  is  the  solicitude  I  feel  on  behalf  of 
our  highly-favoured  religious  Society,  that  it 
may  be  preserved  immovable  upon  this  its  an- 
cient and  sure  foundation,  Jesus  Christ — 
"Christ  in  you  t.he  hope  of  glory;"  which 
never  did,  and  never  wrJI,  fail  those,  who  in 
simplicity  believe,  and  faithfully  build  thereon, 
nothing  doubting.  By  diligently  maintaining 
the  watch  in  that  holy  light,  bestowed  in  re- 
deeming love  on  every  individual  of  the  human 
race,  the  snares  of  the  insidious  adversary, 
although  laid  in  the  most  insinuating  manner, 
will   be  detected  an  J   broken  ;   the  specious 


guise  of  a  false  religion  itself  will  be  penetra- 
ted. This  has  assuredly  slain  its  thousands, 
who,  dazzled  and  distracted  by  creaturely  ac- 
tivity and  excitement,  have  thus  been  corrupt- 
ed from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ. 
"  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always;  that 
ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  Man."  Blessed  and 
holy  injunction, — never  out  of  season, — never 
more  needed  ! 

We  may  feel  lamentably  conscious  of  un- 
worthiness,  weakness,  and  incapacity  from 
our  manifold  backslidings,  to  come  up,  "  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,"  or  to 
unveil  the  subtle  workings  of  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  to  the  sight  of  others.  These  feelings 
are  painful ;  and  how  great  is  the  need  of  cir- 
cumspection under  them,  lest,  in  the  impatience 
of  our  spirits,  heightened  as  this  too  often  is, 
by  the  ill-advised  example  and  counsel  of  those 
about  us,  we  should  attempt  to  stay  the  ark 
with  unsanctified  and  unauthorized  hands  ;  or 
lest  we  should  countenance  to  our  own  con- 
demnation willings  and  runnings,  on  the  part 
of  those  with  whom  we  may  stand  connected, 
which,  however  specious  in  themselves,  never- 
theless contribute  most  essentially  and  insidi- 
ously to  promote  the  kingdom  of  antichrist, 
already,  alas  !  extensive  in  the  earth. 

Frequently  am  I  brought  under  appalling 
apprehensions  for  us,  as  a  people,  sought  out 
and  chosen  of  the  Lord :  for  had  we  followed 
the  footsteps  of  our  honourable  predecessors  in 
religious  profession,  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  a  day  of  deep  suffering,  in  the  faithful 
support,  in  their  original  brightness,  of  those 
principles  which  they  transmitted  to  us, — the 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  gospel  church  might 
have  shone  forth  even  through  us,  with  a  splen- 
dour which  the  different  professors  of  the 
Christian  name  could  neither  have  gainsaid 
nor  resisted.  And  it  is  awfully  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  I  might  almost  say,  it  is  given 
me  awfully  to  believe,  that  if  the  "  world,  and 
the  things  of  the  world,"  which  "  are  not  of 
the  Father,"  had  not  stolen  away  our  hearts 
from  His  love,  the  glad  tidings  of  that  Gospel, 
which  is  indeed  "  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation," would,  long  ere  this,  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  remote,  in  heathen  portions  of  the 
habitable  globe,  by  instruments  raised  up  from 
amongst  us,  duly  prepared  and  clothed  with 
the  true  baptizing  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
whose  "  inheritance  is  the  heathen,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  his  possession." 
He  alone  can  endue  His  messengers  with 
"  power  from  on  high,"  in  His  name  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  spiritually  blind,  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  li^ht,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  Mark,  then,  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  our  short-comings  as  a  people ; 
and  let  us  tremble,  lest  God  should  visit  our 
iniquity  upon  us:  and  the  awful  language 
should  be  sounded  in  our  ears  : — "  The  king- 
dom of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  a  nation  or  people  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof." — "  Watch  ye,  therefore,"  and 
remember,  "  and  pray  always;"  for  "  the  time 
is  come  that  judgment  must  b^gin  at  the  house 
of  God  ;"  what  then  "  shall  the  end  be  of  them 
that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  (Jod  !" 


"  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare  are  upon 
thee,  O  !  inhabitant  of  the  earth  1"  from  which 
nothing  but  a  Saviour's  all-powerful  arm  can 
extricate  and  deliver.  All  are  involved  in 
the  momentous  consequences  ;  yet  it  is  an  in- 
dividual work,  and  admits  of  no  delay.  Then, 
dear  friends  of  every  age  and  of  every  class, 
let  us  hasten  to  it  in  earnest :  let  us  "  humble 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God," 
even  to  the  state  of  little  children  ;  and  turn 
inward  to  his  pure,  unflattering  Witness,  which 
cannot  deceive,  or  be  deceived.  Let  us  ac- 
complish a  diligent  search,  and  patiently  ex- 
amine how  far  those  indispensable  conditions 
are  submitted  to  on  our  part,  without  which 
none  can  follow  the  blessed  Jesus.  Where  is 
that  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross  he  enjoins  1 
Are  we  denying  ourselves  those  gratifications 
of  time  and  sense,  which  nourish  sin,  and  keep 
alive  in  us  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture ?  Have  we  taken  up  that  daily  cross, 
and  offered  all  to  Him,  "  who  died  for  us  and 
rose  again  ?"  It  is  not  giving  up  this  or  that 
particular  thing  that  will  suffice ;  a  full  surren- 
der of  the  will  must  be  made  to  Him,  "  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign."  Let  none  plead  for  dis- 
obedience in  what  they  may  think  little  things, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  so.  If  such  they 
really  are,  they  are  the  more  easily  parted 
with  ;  and  our  tenacity  in  wishing  to  reserve 
them,  assuredly  indicates  that  they  are  of 
more  importance  in  our  practical  estimation 
than  we  may  be  disposed  to  allow.  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself;  unqualified  obedience  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  discipleship.  With- 
out it  we  cannot  be  consistent  followers  of  our 
Lord;  and,  if  not  followers  of  Him,  we  cannot 
serve  Him,  be  where  He  is,  nor  learn  of  Him 
that  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  which 
draw  down  heavenly  blessings  and  regard,  and 
which  He  alone  can  bestow. 

As  the  sorrowful  declension  which  has  so 
marred  the  beauty  of  our  religious  Society, 
may  be  traced  to  departing  from  this  heavenly 
indwelling  principle  of  Light,  life,  and  love; 
so  our  restoration  to  primitive  purity  can  only 
be  effected  by  returning  unto  the  Lord  with 
full  purpose  of  heart,  in  the  depths  of  humility 
and  self-abasement :  yea,  my  Friends,  nothing 
less  than  this  will  do.  We  must  deny  our- 
selves, take  up  our  daily  cross,  and  follow 
Him,  who  is  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  sepa- 
rate from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens  ;"  ever  mighty  to  save  and  to  deliver  ; 
and  who  will  deliver  out  of  every  distress  the 
soul  that  in  sincerity  seeketh  Him. 

Come  brother,  come  sister,  come  all  my  dear 
friends  ;  let  no  earthly  consideration  whate- 
be  suffered  to  hinder  this  important  work  ■ 
"  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  h' 
let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  dark 
and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light  ;a 
we  may  no  longer  bring  forth  fruit  whe. 
we  are  ashamed — for  the  end  of  these  thinL 
is  death;  that  we  may  "be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.    For  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."    Let  us  "  pray 
always,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
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Spirit,  watching  thereunto,  with  all  persever- 
ance;" "striving  together  in  one  mind  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,"  even  for  that  "  faith 
which  worketh  by  love,"  purifielh  the  heart, 
and  givelh  victory  over  the  world.  Thus 
shall  we  indeed  be  found  with  "  our  loins 
girded  about,  and  our  lights  burning,  and  we 
ourselves  like  unto  men  who  wait  for  their 
lord,  that,  when  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they 
may  open  unto  him  immediately,"  even  unto 
Him  who  said,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock,  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Then  "lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  !  even  lift  them  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors  I  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in.  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  1 
The  Lord  of  hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  glory." 

In  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  1  remain  your 
affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Daniel  Wheeler. 


From  Household  Words. 

An  Unpaid  Servant  of  the  State. 

Thomas  Wright,  of  Manchester,  is  a  worn 
but  not  a  weary  man  of  sixty-three,  who  has 
for  forty-seven  years  been  weekly  servant  in 
a  large  iron  foundry,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
foreman.  His  daily  work  begins  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closes  at  six  in 
the  evening;  for  forty-seven  years  he  has 
worked  through  twelve  hours  daily,  to  support 
himself  and  those  depending  on  him.  Those 
depending  on  him  are  not  few  ;  he  has  had 
nineteen  children  ;  and  at  some  periods  there 
have  been  grandchildren  looking  to  him  for 
bread.  His  income  never  has  attained  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  is  a  life  of  toil. 
Exeter  Hall  might  plead  for  him  as  a  man 
taxed  beyond  the  standard  limit;  but  he  had 
bread  to  earn,  and  knew  that  he  had  need  to 
work  for  it:  he  did  work  with  great  zeal  and 
great  efficiency,  obtaining  very  high  respect 
and  confidence  from  his  employers.  A  man 
so  labouring,  and  leading  in  his  home  an  ex- 
emplary, pious  life,  might  be  entitled  to  go  to 
bed  betimes,  and  rest  in  peace  between  these 
days  of  industry  and  natural  fatigue.  What 
could  a  man  do,  in  the  little  leisure  left  by  so 
much  unremitting  work  !  Poor  as  he  was — 
toiling  as  he  did,  a  modest  man  of  humble  ori- 
gin, with  no  power  in  the  world  to  aid  him  but  the 
wonderful  power  of  an  earnest  will — Thomas 
Wright  has  found  means,  in  his  little  intervals 
of  leisure,  to  lead  back,  with  a  gentle  hand, 
three  hundred  convicted  criminals  to  virtue  ; 
wipe  the  blot  from  their  names  and  the 
ht  from  their  prospects  ;  to  place  them  in 
'St  homes,  supported  by  an  honest  liveli- 

rteen  years  ago  Mr.  Wright  visited,  one 
.day,  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  at  Manches- 
.',  and  took  an  earnest  interest  in  what  he 
saw.  He  knew  that,  with  the  stain  of  gaol 
upon  them,  the  unhappy  prisoners,  after  re- 
lease, would  seek  in  vain  for  occupation  ;  and 
that  society  would  shut  the  door  of  reforma- 
tion on  them,  and  compel  them,  if  they  would 
not  starve,  to  walk  on  in  the  ways  of  crime. 
The  goal-murk  branding  them  as  dangerous, 
men  buttoned  up  their  pockets  whim  they 


pleaded  for  a  second  trial  of  their  honesty,  and 
left  them  helpless.  Then,  Thomas  Wright 
resolved,  in  his  own  honest  heart,  that  he 
would  visit  in  the  prisons  and  become  a  friend 
to  those  who  had  no  helper. 

The  chaplain  of  the  New  Bailey,  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe,  recognized  in  the  beginning  the  true 
practical  benevolence  of  the  simple-minded 
visiter.  On  his  second  visit  a  convict  was 
pointed  out,  on  whom  Mr.  Wright  might  test 
his  power.  From  the  vantage  ground  of  a 
comparative  equality  of  station,  he  pleaded 
with  his  fellow  workman  for  the  wisdom  of  a 
virtuous  and  honest  life.  Words  warm  from 
the  heart,  backed  with  a  deep  and  contagious 
sense  in  the  hearer  of  the  high-minded  virtue 
shown  by  his  companion,  were  not  uttered, 
like  lip-sympathy,  in  vain.  Then  Thomas 
Wright  engaged  to  help  his  friend,  to  get  em- 
ployment for  him ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  be 
surety  with  his  own  goods  for  his  honourable 
conduct.  He  fulfilled  his  pledge;  and  that 
man  has  been,  ever  since,  a  prosperous  la- 
bourer, and  an  upright  member  of  society. 

So  the  work  began.  So  earnest,  so  hum- 
ble; yet,  like  other  earnest,  humble  efforts, 
with  a  blessing  of  prosperity  upon  it.  In  this 
way,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  by  this 
one  man,  working  in  the  leisure  of  a  twelve 
hours'  daily  toil,  hundreds  have  been  restored 
to  peace.  He  has  sent  husbands  repentant  to 
their  wives;  he  has  restored  fathers  to  the 
fatherless.  Without  incurring  debt,  support- 
ing a  large  family  on  little  gains,  he  has  con- 
trived to  spare  out  of  his  little:  contenting 
himself  with  a  bare  subsistence,  that  he  might 
have  clothes  to  give  and  bits  of  money,  where 
they  were  required  to  reinstate  an  outcast  in 
society. 

Very  humbly  all  this  has  been  done.  In 
behalf  of  each  outcast  in  turn,  Mr.  Wright  has 
pleaded  with  his  own  employer,  or  with  others, 
in  a  plain,  manly  way.  Many  now  work  un- 
der himself,  in  his  own  place  of  occupation  ; 
his  word  and  guarantee  having  been  sufficient 
recommendation.  Elsewhere,  he  has,  when 
rebuffed,  persevered  from  place  to  place,  offer- 
ing and  laying  down  his  own  earnings  as 
guarantee  ;  clothing  and  assisting  the  repent- 
ant unemployed  convict  out  of  his  own  means, 
as  far  as  possible;  speaking  words,  or  writing 
letters,  with  a  patient  zeal,  to  reconcile  to  him 
his  honest  relatives,  or  to  restore  lost  friends. 
Bare  sustenance  for  his  own  body  by  day,  that 
he  might  screw  out  of  himself  little  funds  in 
aid  of  his  good  deeds — and  four  hours'  sleep 
at  night,  alter  his  hard  work,  that  he  might 
screw  out  of  his  bed  more  time  for  his  devoted 
labour — these  tell  their  tale  upon  the  body  of 
the  man,  who  still  works  daily  twelve  hours 
for  his  family,  and  six  or  eight  hours  for  his 
race.  He  is  now  sixty-three  years  old,  and 
working  forward  on  his  course,  worn,  but  un- 
wearied. 

No  plaudits  have  been  in  his  ear,  and  he 
has  sought  none.  Of  his  labour,  the  success 
was  the  reward.  Some  ladies  joined  ;  and 
worked  quietly,  as  he  does,  in  an  under-cur- 
rent of  society.  After  a  while,  he  had  from 
them  the  aid  of  a  sm;ill  charitable  fund,  to 
draw  upon  occasionally,  in  the  interest  of  the 
poor  friends  for  whom  he  struggled.  Prison 


Inspectors  found  him  out,  and  praised  him  in 
reports.  At  first  there  were  a  few  words,  ;md 
a  note  told  of  "  this  benevolent  individual. 
His  simple,  unostentatious,  but  earnest  and 
successful,  labours  on  behalf  of  discharged 
prisoners  are  above  all  praise."  After  a  lew 
years,  the  reports  grew  in  their  enthusiasm, 
and  strung  together  illustrations  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  so  quietly.  Let  us  quote 
from  this  source  one  or  two  examples : — 

"  Five  years  ago  I  was,"  owns  a  certain  G. 
J.,  "in  the  New  Bailey,  convicted  of  felony, 
and  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment. 
When  I  was  discharged  from  prison,  I  could 
get  no  employment.  I  went  to  my  old  em- 
ployer, to  ask  him  to  take  me  again.  He  said, 
I  need  not  apply  to  him,  for  if  he  could  get  me 
transported  he  would  ;  so  I  could  get  no  work 
until  I  met  with  Mr.  Wright,  who  got  me  em- 
ployed in  a  place,  where  I  remained  some 
time,  and  have  been  in  employment  ever 
since.  I  am  now  engaged  as  a  screw  cutler 
— a  business  I  was  obliged  to  learn — and  am 
earning  nineteen  shillings  and  twopence  a 
week.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children,  and 
but  for  Mr.  Wright,  I  should  have  been  a  lost 
man." 

Others  tell  how  they  were  saved  by  the 
timely  supplies  of  Mr.  Wright's  money,  which 
"  kept  their  heads  above  water"  till  they  ob- 
tained the  trust  of  an  employer.  Another, 
after  telling  his  career,  adds  :  "  I  am  now, 
consequently,  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  I  am  more  comfortable  now  than  ever 
I  was  in  my  life;  I  wish  every  poor  man  was 
as  comfortable  as  I  am.  I  am  free  from  tip- 
pling, and  cursing,  and  swearing ;  have  peace 
of  mind,  and  no  quarrelling  at  home  as  there 
used  to  be.  I  dare  say  1  was  as  wicked  a 
man  as  any  in  Manchester.  I  thought  if  I 
could  once  get  settled  under  such  a  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Wright,  I  would  not  abuse  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  all  I  expected  I  have  received.  I 
have  got  Bibles,  hymn-book,  prayer-book,  and 
tracts;  and  those  things  I  never  had  in  my 
house  since  I  have  been  married  before.  My 
wife  is  delighted.  My  boy  goes  to  school,  and 
my  girl  also." 

Were  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wright  diffused  more 
generally  through  society,  the  number  of  fallen 
men — who,  being  restored  with  all  due  pru- 
dence to  a  generous  confidence,  "  would  not 
abuse  their  opportunity" — would  tell  decidedly 
on  the  statistics  of  our  criminal  courts  and 
prisons.  To  labour  as  Mr.  Wright  has  done, 
must  be  the  prerogative  of  few,  though  all  the 
indolent  may  note,  by  way  of  spur,  how  much 
a  man  even  like  Thomas  Wright,  poor,  hum- 
ble, scantily  instructed,  may  beget  of  good  out 
of  an  earnest  will. 


"  Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie, 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby." 

Children. — The  education  of  our  children, 
said  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  is  never  out  of 
my  mind.  Train  them  to  virtue,  habituate 
them  to  industry,  activity  and  spirit.  Make 
them  consider  every  vice  as  shameful  and  un- 
manly. Train  them  with  ambition  to  be  use- 
ful. Make  them  disdain  to  be  destitute  of  any 
useful  knowledge. 
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From  the  Schoolmate. 

A  Daring  Adventure  on  Peler  Bottc's  Mountain. 

There  are  two  beautiful  islands  near  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Africa,  but  separated 
from  it  by  the  great  island  of  Madagascar. 
One  of  them  is  Bourbon  ;  named  after  the 
royal  family  of  France ;  the  other  is  sometimes 
called  the  Isle  of  France,  but  generally  Mauri- 
tius, after  the  French  prince  Maurice.  They 
both  formerly  belonged  to  France  ;  but  now 
the  English  own  Mauritius.  These  islands 
are  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  one  of 
which,  on  Bourbon,  is  a  flaming  volcano,  throw- 
ing its  red  light  far  over  the  water,  and  serves 
as  a  guide  to  ships  pursuing  their  nightly  way 
along  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  are  now  no  active  volcanoes  on  Mau- 
ritius, though  the  marks  of  former  ones  are 
plainly  visible,  for  its  whole  surface  is  scarred 
and  torn  ;  and  its  mountains  are  thrown  into 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  some  resembling 
huge  square  towers,  and  others  shooting  up 
into  lofty  pinnacles.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  peaks,  and  probably  the  most  wonder- 
ful mountain  in  the  woild,  is  that  of  Peter 
Botte,  named  after  an  unfortunate  man  who 
tried  to  reach  its  lop,  but  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt. This  is  the  first  object  seen  by  the 
mariner  as  he  approaches  the  coast.  At  a 
distance  it  appears  like  a  church  spire  with  a 
ball  on  its  top,  rising  from  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  ;  but  on  approaching  it  this  moun- 
tain is  found  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  deep  ravine,  so  that  it  towers  1800 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach 
the  head  of  Peler  Botte;  but  for  a  long  time 
none  were  successful  on  account  of  its  perpen- 
dicular sides  and  rolling  stones.  The  daring 
sxploit  was  finally  accomplished  for  the  first 
time  by  a  party  of  officers  from  an  English 
War-ship,  in  the  year  1832.  Their  ship  had 
aeen  in  the  harbour  a  long  lime,  and  ihey  had 
aften  looked  wistfully  at  the  lofty  summit  of 
he  rock,  longing  to  have  a  view  from  it.  At 
ength,  on  a  fine  September  morning  they  set 
jut  on  their  perilous  adventure,  for  which 
3very  preparation  had  been  made.  It  was  not 
yet  daylight,  and,  as  the  party  went  in  regu- 
ar  order,  their  line  of  march  must  have  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  appearance.  In  front 
were  twenty  sepoys  or  native  soldiers  as  pio- 
leers,  then  a  few  negroes  carrying  food,  dry 
;lolhing,  and  blankets,  while  the  four  officers 
jrought  up  the  rear.  They  soon  arrived  at 
he  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  as  one  of  them 
ias  written  an  animated  account  of  the  affair, 
ve  will  continue  the  story  partly  in  his  own 
vc-.'ds. 

■  Our  path  up  the  mountain  was  through  a 
teep  and  rocky  ravine,  formed  by  the  rains 
luring  the  wet  season,  which  had  loosened  the 
;tones,  causing  them  to  roll  away  from  under 
>ur  feet.  The  path  was  scarcely  a  foot  wide, 
nd  we  crawled  slowly  upward  on  our  hands 
nd  knees,  holding  on  by  the  shrub3  above  us 
is  we  proceeded.  We  had  to  keep  a  bright 
ookout  for  the  rocks  which  came  rolling  from 
he  top,  and  once  we  narrowly  escaped  being 
rushed  by  one.    At  length  we  reached  the 


shoulder  of  the  mountain  from  which  rises  the 
rocky  spire. 

"  Here  a  view  burst  upon  us  splendid  be- 
yond description.  We  stood  on  a  little  narrow 
ledge  or  neck  of  land,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  the  deep  wooded  ravine,  and  on  the  other 
a  precipice  sinking  straight  down  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  while  still  above  us  the  slender  rock 
rose  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  from 
its  pinnacle  old  Peter  Botte's  head  frowned  in 
all  its  glory. 

"  Alter  resting  awhile  we  proceeded  to  as- 
cend it,  a  feat  which  heretofore  had  been  con- 
sidered impossible.  But  one  of  the  negroes 
clambered  up  the  perpendicular  rock  carrying 
a  small  cord  wound  around  his  middle,  and 
holding  on  to  the  clefts  and  projections  with 
his  hands  and  feet.  It  was  fearful  to  watch 
his  cool,  steady  climbing,  where  a  single  loose 
stone  or  false  hold  must  have  sent  him  head- 
long into  the  abyss;  but  at  length  we  heard 
him  halloo  from  under  the  neck 'all  right!' 
These  negroes  use  their  feet  exactly  like  mon- 
keys, grasping  with  them  almost  as  firmly  as 
with  their  hands. 

"The  line  carried  up  he  made  fast  above, 
and  up  it  we  all  'shinned'  in  succession.  It 
was  truly  awful  work.  In  some  places  the 
edge  was  not  a  foot  broad,  and  I  could,  as  1 
held  on  half-sitting,  half-kneeling,  have  kicked 
my  right  shoe  down  into  a  plain  on  one  side, 
and  my  left  into  the  ravine  on  the  other.  The 
determination  to  succeed  prevented  any  giddi- 
ness;  still  I  held  on  uncommonly  hard,  and 
felt  well  satisfied  when  I  was  safe  under  the 
neck  ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  situation  I 
never  was  in.  We  were  on  a  narrow  platform 
overhung  on  every  side  by  the  head,  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  rock  thirty-five  feet  high.  The 
question — how  shall  we  climb  it? — was  a  puz- 
zler. We  drew  up  our  portable  ladder  and 
coils  of  rope,  and  fixed  a  great  length  of  twine 
to  some  stones  which  we  intended  to  throw 
over  the  rock  and  thereby  hoist  up  our  ladder. 

"  For  this  purpose  we  tied  a  stout  line 
around  the  body  of  one  of  the  officers,  who 
then  went  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and 
with  his  feet  planted  against  it,  threw  himself 
back  on  the  line  which  we  firmly  held.  Had 
anything  given  way,  he  would  have  fallen 
eighteen  hundred  feet.  Many  unsuccessful 
throws  were  made,  but  at  length  over  went 
the  line  and  was  hauled  in  on  the  other  side. 
By  it  a  large  rope  was  pulled  over,  to  which 
our  rope-ladder  was  attached.  This  rope  was 
firmly  lashed,  and  up  went  all  four  of  us  sciam- 
bling  after  each  other,  and  shouting  with  joy 
at  our  success.  We  had  brought  a  flag  with 
us,  and  soon  it  was  waving  in  triumph  above 
that  wonderful  peak  whose  summit  had  never 
before  been  trodden  by  human  feet.  No  sooner 
did  the  ships  in  the  harbour  perceive  this  signal 
of  our  success,  than  they  answered  it  with 
their  guns.  We  could  hear  the  faint  shouts 
of  the  negroes  and  sepoys  down  on  the  shoul- 
der ;  while  far  below  on  the  plain  we  saw  mul- 
titudes of  people  highly  excited,  but  we  could 
hear  nothing  from  them.  The  glorious  vision 
spread  around  us  more  than  repaid  us  for  our 
loil£and  danger.  We  were  so  high  above  the 
earth,  that  we  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  it. 
The  whole  island  with  its  mountains  and  val- 


leys was  spread  like  a  map  before  us,  set  like 
a  gem  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  ocean.  We 
were  determined  to  do  nothing  by  halves,  and 
accordingly  hauled  up  blankets  and  provi- 
sions, that  we  might  pass  the  night  under  the 
neck. 

"  By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  supper  it 
was  dark,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a 
light  twinkling  here  and  there  on  the  plains. 
At  length  a  bright  flash  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  after  a  long  interval  came  the  sullen 
boom  of  the  evening  gun.  We  prepared  our 
signal,  and  whizz  went  a  rocket  from  our  lofty- 
nest,  lighting  up  the  peaks  below  us  and  in  an 
instant  leaving  all  in  darkness.  We  next 
burnt  a  blue-light,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
splendid  than  its  broad  glare  on  the  rocks, 
while  many  of  the  tropical  birds,  frightened  at 
our  strange  sports,  came  glancing  through  the 
light,  and  then  swooped  away  screeching  into 
the  darkness  below  us." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  bold  party 
slept  the  night  out  on  the  neck,  though  they 
had  to  tie  one  of  the  officers  who  was  a  deter- 
mined sleep-walker,  fast  to  the  rock,  for  fear 
that  he  might  try  to  walk  back  to  the  ship 
before  he  awoke.  They  found  their  lofty  bed- 
chamber bitterly  cold  in  that  hot  climate,  and 
rose  stiff  and  tired  the  next  morning.  Once 
more  they  ascended  the  head  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  view,  and  then  commenced  their  de- 
scent. After  five  hours  of  toil  and  danger 
they  again  reached  the  plain,  having  accom- 
plished the  greatest  climbing  feat  ever  known. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  our  last  number,  we  mentioned  that  this 
Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on  the  19th  inst., 
and  was  sitting  when  our  paper  went  to  press. 
The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
on  the  17th  and  21st  inst.,  at  which  the  min- 
utes and  certificates  of  those  who  had  been 
liberated  from  within  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  attend  this,  were  read,  except  those  from 
New  England.  They  were  also  read  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  on  Second-day.  Epistles 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
(except  Ohio,  which  had  not  come  to  hand,) 
also  from  London  and  Dublin,  together  with 
the  printed  General  Epistle  from  London,  were 
read  on  Second-day  morning,  and  a  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  replies  thereto,  as  also  to 
Ohio. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  read.  From  these 
it  appeared,  that  that  body  had  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  presented  to  both  Houses,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  a  Remonstrance 
against  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  intended  to  prevent  the  immi- 
gration of  people  of  colour  into  the  State,  and 
to  punish  with  fine  any  who  should  employ 
such  immigrants.  There  appeared  to  be  reason 
to  believe  this  step  was  seasonable  and  of  use. 
They  had  also  furnished  to  the  members  of 
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both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  copies  of  the 
Memorial  prepared  and  presented  the  year  be- 
fore, against  the  repeal  of  certain  sections  of 
the  law  against  Kidnapping,  passed  in  1847. 
This  interference  appears  likewise  to  have 
been  beneficial  ;  but  one  of  the  sections  (that 
which  forbids  the  use  of  the  county  jails  for  the 
detention  of  alleged  fugitives  from  labour)  hav- 
ing  been  repealed.  By  the  report  of  the  Book 
Committee,  which  is  kept  under  appointment 
by  that  body,  it  appears  that  there  continues 
to  be  an  increased  demand  for  the  approved 
writings  of  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  the  number  sold,  and  given  away  during 
the  past,  is  larger  than  that  in  any  former 
year.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
united  with,  and  that  body  encouraged  to  em- 
brace every  proper  opening  for  the  spread  of 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  and  the 
support  of  its  testimonies. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

On  Third. day  morning  the  meeting  entered 
on  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  exhibited  by  the  Answers  to  the  Que- 
ries, during  which,  a  lively  exercise  was  felt 
by  many  on  account  of  the  many  deficiencies 
manifested,  and  both  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment were  administered.  Having  gone  through 
with  the  Queries  in  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon sitting,  an  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  London  to  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  cautioning  against  every 
thing  likely  to  lead  to  separations  and  divi- 
sions, was  read ;  after  which  an  interesting 
memorial  concerning  our  late  beloved  friend 
Christopher  Healy,  was  read  and  directed  to 
be  recorded. 

On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Committee  having  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-town  under  their  care,  was  read,  re- 
presenting that  seminary  to  be  in  a  favourable 
condition.  The  good  order  and  decorum  of 
the  pupils,  their  progress  in  learning,  and  the 
continued  care  of  the  governors  and  teachers 
to  carry  out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  founding  and  cherishing  this  valuable 
institution,  were  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
Several  important  improvements  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  progress  there,  are  now 
completed.  It  being  the  usual  time  for  the 
nomination  of  Friends  to  take  the  oversight  of 
this  School,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
attend  to  that  service.  In  the  afternoon,  two 
Friends  from  North  Carolina,  and  two  from 
Baltimore,  presented  extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  their  respective  Yearly  Meetings,  relative 
to  the  adoption  by  those  meetings  of  the  Ad- 
dress prepared  by  the  Conference  held  in  Bal- 
timore in  the  Fifih  month  of  last  year,  and 
their  willingness  that  their  Committees  should 
attend  at  Philadelphia,  and  present  it  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting.  Although  not  addressed  to 
the  meeting,  these  extracts  were  read ;  but  as 
the  subject  had  claimed  the  deliberate  consid- 
eration of  the  Yearly  Meeting  when  first  pro- 
posed by  Friends  of  New  York,  and  the  way 
did  not  open  for  it  to  take  any  part  therein,  it 
did  not  appear  proper  for  it  now  to  receive  or 
read  their  report,  or  in  any  way  participate  in 
the  movement. — The  Committee  charged  with 
the  gradual  civilization  and  improvement  of 


the  Indian  Natives,  made  their  Report,  which 
was  interesting,  and  awakened  renewed  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  for  that  poor  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Owing  to  no  suitable  peison  having 
offered  to  take  charge  of  the  boarding-school 
intended  to  be  established  among  those  Indi- 
ans under  the  care  of  this  meeting,  it  has  not 
yet  been  opened,  and  an  earnest  desire  was 
expressed  that  any  who  may  feel  a  concern  to 
enter  upon  this  duty,  be  encouraged  to  make 
early  application  to  the  Committee,  who  were 
encouraged  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  to  suc- 
cour and  assist  these  helpless  but  interesting 
aborigines. 

On  Fifth-day  afternoon,  a  minute  was  adopt- 
ed  approving  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  in  relation  to  the  bequest  of  our 
late  friend  George  Williams,  made  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  educational  purposes,  and 
declining  the  acceptance  thereof.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of  West- 
town  Boarding-School.  The  reports  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  respecting  the  useof  spiritu- 
ous liquors  by  our  members,  were  read,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  there  are  a  little  over  fifty, 
who  either  use  the  article  themselves,  or  give 
it  to  their  workmen.  It  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  subordinate  meetings,  to  con- 
tinue patient  but  faithful  labour  with  such 
as  remain  in  this  pernicious  and  dangerous 
practice,  and  to  send  up  accurate  reports  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  next  year. 

By  the  Reports  on  Education,  the  meeting 
was  informed  that  there  are  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  hundred  children  of  a  suitable  age 
to  go  to  school,  within  its  limits,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  whom  attend  the  District  Schools, — 
which  are  not  generally  taught  by  members  of 
our  Society  :  the  remainder,  except  a  very  few 
temporarily  absent,  are  placed  in  seminaries, 
or  in  family  schools  taught  by  members.  Pa- 
rents and  guardians  were  affectionately  re- 
minded of  the  serious  responsibility  resting 
upon  them  in  relation  to  the  children  entrusted 
to  their  care  and  keeping,  and  the  subordinate 
meetings  desired  to  give  the  guarded  religious 
education  of  the  youth  in  schools  under  the 
charge  of  members  of  our  Society,  that  consi- 
deration and  encouragement  which  its  import- 
ance demands. 

On  Sixth-day  morning,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, and  a  Correspondent  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  essays  of  epistles  to  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  approved,  and 
directed  to  be  signed  and  forwarded  by  the 
Clerk.  After  which,  under  a  covering  of  great 
quiet  and  solemnity,  the  meeting  concluded,  to 
meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 

This  was  decidedly  the  largest  Yearly 
Meeting,  on  the  men's  side  of  the  house,  which 
has  convened  here,  since  the  secession  of  the 
Hicksites  in  1827  ;  being  composed  principally 
of  middle-aged  and  young  men.  The  apart- 
ment was  nearly  filled.  Owing  to  the  storm 
of  rain  which  continued  for  several  days,  the 
Women's  meeting  was  thought  to  be  not  quite 
so  large  as  usual.  It  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  observe  the  plain  appearance  of  nearly  all 
those  assembled.  There  has  certainly  been  a 
marked  improvement  among  our  young  people 
both  male  and  female,  in  this  respect,  within 


the  last  ten  years.  The  business  which  claimed 
attention  was  transacted  in  much  harmony  and 
religious  weight,  there  being  manifested  from 
time  to  time  a  measure  of  Divine  favour  and 
protection,  furnishing  ability  to  the  rightly- 
exercised  members,  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  assigned  them;  and  we  think  Friends  have 
returned  to  their  respective  homes  encouraged 
and  their  faith  a  little  renewed. 

There  has  fallen  within  the  last  two  weeks 
an  unusual  quantity  of  rain,  producing  in  many 
places  great  freshets,  and  doing  much  damage. 
Prom  a  late  paper  we  lake  the  following  : — 

"North-East  Storm. — A  severe  gale,  ac- 
companied with  copious  rain,  commenced  on 
the  17th  inst.,and  continued  for  several  days,  \ 
without  intermission,  doing  immense  damage  in  I 
various  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  overflow  of  j 
the  rivers,  canals,  creeks,  &c.    At  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  fear-  I 
ful  freshet  in  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  ! 
rivers,  with  serious  destruction  of  life  and  pro-  i 
perty.    In  the  low  grounds  of  Allegheny  city,  J 
comprising  the  first  and  fourth  wards,  not  less 
than  1500  families  were  turned  out  of  their 
houses,  or  driven  into  the  upper  stories.  At. 
Pittsburg,  the  rise  in  the  river  reached  within  j 
three  feet  of  the  flood  of  1832.    The  Potomac,  I 
Susquehanna  and  Shenandoah  rivers  overflow-  | 
ed  their  banks,  and  a  large  amount  of  property 
has  thus  been  destroyed.    At  Harper's  Ferry, 
two  large  bridges  have  been  carried  away,  and  1 
much  damage  done  to  property.    One  bridge  : 
over  theShenandoah  has  also  been  swept  a  way.  1 
The  water  in  the  Shenandoah  is  higher  than  i 
it  has  ever  been  known.    The  Chain  Bridge  1 
at  Little  Falls  on  the  Potomac,  above  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia,  was  carried  away,  , 
and  in  its  downward  descent  it  swept  off"  that  j 
portion  of  the  Long  Bridge  between  the  fur-  r] 
thest  draw  and  the  Alexandria  side.  The 
freshet  in  the  Susquehanna,  along  the  line  of  J 
the  Baltimore  and  York  Railroad,  has  been  i 
very  heavy,  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  i 
cars.    Much  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
flood  at  Columbia,  Wrightsville,  and  York.  I 
The  storm  did  considerable  damage  about  New 
York  city,  blowing  down  chimneys,  out-houses, 
and  weak  new  structures.    The  tide  overflow- 
ed the  piers  and  inundated  the  cellars.    The  I 
accounts  from  the  seaboard  render  it  probable 
that  the  gale  was  equally  violent  off  the  coast, 
and  fears  are  entertained  that  many  vessels 
wilt  encounter  much  difficulty  ere  they  reach 
their  destined  ports." 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  be  held 
hereafter  on  the  Sixth-day  following  the  fourth 
First-day  in  the  Fifth  month,  at  10  o'clock'in 
the  morning.    The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  1 
Elders,  on  the  day  preceding. 

Shrewsbury  and  Rahway  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, is  to  be  held  hereafter  on  Fifth-day  after 
the  third  First-day  in  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth  j 
and  Eleventh  months;  the  meeting  of  Ministers  I 
and  Elders,  on  the  day  preceding. 


Died,  on  Second-day,  the  12th  ult.,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Ruth  Ely,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Rachel  R. 
Parry,  in  the  19th  yar  of  her  agee. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

EAGLES. 

(Concluded  from  page  258.) 

Eagles,  if  they  can  take  a  fine  fish  at  a  dis- 
Ivantage,  will  not  hesitate  to  vary  their  diet  ; 
it  unexpected  difficulties  sometimes  arise  and 

event  their  enjoyment  of  the  little  treat,  of 
hich  a  pleasant  story  is  told  by  Brand,  as 
jving  happened  off  the  Orkney  Islands. 

"  About  six  years  since,  an  eagle  fell  down 
1  a  turbot  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
r,  on  the  east  side  of  Brassa  ;  and  having 
stened  his  claws  on  her,  he  attempted  to  fly 
i;but  the  turbot  awakening,  and  being  too 
2avy  for  him  to  fly  up  with,  endeavoured  to 
•aw  him  down  beneath  the  water.  Thus 
ley  struggled  for  some  time,  the  eagle  labour- 
ig  to  go  up,  and  the  turbot  to  go  down,  till  a 
jat  that  was  near  to  them,  and  beheld  the 
>ort,  took  them  both,  selling  the  eagle  to  the 
Hollanders  then  in  the  country." 

An  instance  of  the  boldness  of  eagles  is 
lentioned  by  Mr.  Lear,  in  his  very  interesting 
Journal  of  a  Landscape  Painter."  When 
[etching  the  formidable  fortress  of  Khimara, 
i  Albania,  there  came  two  old  women  with 
ie  hope  of  selling  some  fowls,  which  they  in- 
lutiously  left  on  a  ledge  of  rock  just  above 
ieir  heads,  whilst  they  discussed  the  terms  of 
ie  purchase  with  Anastasio,  Mr.  Lear's  dra- 
jman.  When  behold !  two  superb  eagles 
lddenly  floated  over  the  abyss — and — pounce 
-carried  off  each  his  hen  ;  the  unlucky  galli- 
zcece  screaming  vainly  as  they  were  trans- 
ited by  unwelcome  wings  to  the  inaccessible 
*ags  on  the  far  side  of  the  ravine  where  young 
igles  awaited  them. 

Near  Joannina,  Mr.  Lear  saw  jays  and 
orks,  and  vultures  in  vast  numbers.  Owing 
i  a  disease  among  the  lambs,  the  birds  of 
•ey  had  gathered  together,  and  a  constant 
ream  of  these  harpies  passed  from  the  low 
rounds  to  the  rocks  above.  One  hundred  and 
xty  were  counted  on  one  spot,  and,  as  with 
ltstretched  necks  and  wings  they  soared  and 
heeled,  their  appearance  was  very  grand. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  connected 
ilh  birds  of  prey  is  that  wonderful  acuteness 
"vision  which  enables  the  eagle,  for  example, 
hen  soaring  in  the  clouds,  to  discern,  and  to 
ounce  with  unerring  precision  on  so  small  an 
bject  as  a  grouse  upon  (he  ground.  When 
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looking  for  its  prey,  the  eagle  sails  in  large 
circles,  with  its  tail  spread  out,  and  its  wings 
scarcely  moving.  Thus  it  soars  aloft  in  a 
spiral  course,  its  gyrations  becoming  less  and 
less  perceptible,  until  it  dwindles  to  a  mere 
speck,  and  is  at  length  lost  to  view  ;  when  sud- 
denly it  re-appears,  rushing  down  like  light- 
ning, and  carries  off  in  its  talons  some  unhappy 
prey  ;  the  raptorial  birds  are,  however,  endow- 
ed with  a  very  beautiful  modification  of  the 
eye  in  relation  to  this  power  of  vision.  The 
globe  is  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  bony 
plates,  slightly  moving  on  each  other,  whereby 
its  form  is  maintained,  and  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  eyes  are  so  arranged  that  by  their 
pressure  the  front  of  that  organ  can  be  render- 
ed more  prominent  than  is  ever  seen  in  Mam- 
malia, or  they  can  be  quite  relaxed,  and  the 
front  of  the  eye  rendered  nearly  flat.  The 
first  condition  fits  it  for  discerning  near  objects, 
the  second  endows  it  with  telescopic  sight,  by 
the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  refractive  media, 
and  is  that  which  exists  when  the  bird  is  hov- 
ering on  high. 

The  bald  eagle,  the  emblem  of  America,  is 
remarkable  for  his  great  partiality  to  fish,  and 
his  superior  strength  enables  him  to  turn  the 
industry  of  the  osprey  to  his  own  account,  by 
robbing  it  of  its  prey.  The  following  spirited 
description  of  such  a  scene  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  poet-naturalist,  Wilson.  "  Elevated  on 
the  high  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree,  that 
commands  a  wide  view  of  the  neighbouring 
shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  contem- 
plate the  molions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below  ; 
the  snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the 
air  ;  the  busy  tringoe  coursing  along  the  sands  ; 
trains  of  ducks  streaming  over  the  surface; 
silent  and  watchful  cranes,  intent  and  wading  ; 
clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multi- 
tudes that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast 
liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High  over  all 
these  hovers  one  whose  action  instantly  arrests 
all  his  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of 
wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  the  air,  he 
knows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over 
some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye 
kindles  at  the  sight,  and  balancing  himself 
with  half-opened  wings  on  the  branch,  he 
watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow 
from  heaven,  descends  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  the  roar  of  his  wings  reaching  the  ear  as 
he  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around  !  At  this  moment  the  eager  look 
of  the  eagle  is  all  ardor,  and  levelling  his 
neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once 
more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and 
mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation. 
These  are  the  signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launch- 
ing into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  and 
soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk  ;  each  exerts  his 
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utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying 
in  these  rencounters  the  most  sublime  aerial 
evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly 
advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream, 
probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the 
latter  drops  his  fish  ;  the  eagle,  poising  him- 
self for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain 
aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in 
his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears 
his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the 
woods." 

These  bald  eagles  are,  indeed,  sad  thieves, 
not  confining  themselves  to  fish  or  such  small 
deer.  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Long  Islaud,  saw  one 
flying  with  a  lamb  ten  days  old,  and,  by  hal- 
looing and  gesticulating,  caused  the  bird  to 
drop  it,  but  the  back  was  broken.  The  same 
gentleman  shot  one  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wings,  which  was  so  fierce  that  when 
attacked  by  a  dog,  it  fastened  his  claws  into 
his  head,  and  was  with  difficulty  disengaged. 
Another  case  is  on  record,  when  one  of  these 
eagles  pounced  upon  a  strong  tom-cat  and 
flew  away,  but  puss  offered  such  a  vigorous 
resistance  with  his  teeth  and  claws,  that  a  re- 
gular battle  took  place  in  the  air;  at  length, 
tired  of  struggling,  and  extremely  incom- 
moded by  the  claws  of  the  cat,  the  eagle  de- 
scended to  the  earth,  where  the  battle  contin- 
ued, but  was  terminated  by  some  men  who 
captured  both  combatants,  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  In  New  Jersey,  a  woman  weeding  in 
her  garden  had  set  her  child  down  near,  when 
a  sudden  rush  and  a  scream  from  the  infant 
alarmed  her,  and  starting  up,  she  beheld  the 
child  being  dragged  along  the  ground  by  a 
huge  eagle.  Happily  the  frock,  in  which  the 
bird's  talons  were  fixed  gave  way,  and,  alarm- 
ed by  the  outcry  of  the  mother,  he  did  not 
offer  to  renew  the  attack,  but  flew  away.  The 
chief  redeeming  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
bald  eagle  is  its  love  for  its  young.  During 
the  process  of  clearing  a  piece  of  land,  fire 
was  set  to  a  large  dead  pine  tree,  in  which 
was  an  eagle's  nest  and  young  ;  the  tree  being 
on  fire  more  than  half  way  up,  and  the  flames 
rapidly  ascending,  the  parent  eagle  darted 
around  and  among  them,  until  her  plumage 
was  so  much  scorched,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  could  escape,  and  even  then  attempt- 
ed several  times  to  return  to  her  offspring's 
assistance. 

Dr.  Richardson  relates  an  adventure  which 
befell  him,  showing  the  determination  with 
which  the  gyr-falcon  will  also  defend  its  off- 
spring.  "  In  the  middle  of  June,  1821,"  says 
he,  "  a  pair  of  these  birds  attacked  me  as  I 
was  climbing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest, 
which  was  built  on  a  lofty  precipice  on  the 
holders  of  Point  Lake.  They  flew  in  circles, 
uttering  loud  and  harsh  screams,  and  alter- 
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nately  stooping  with  such  velocity  th:it  their 
motion  through  the  air  produced  a  loud  rush- 
ing noise.  They  struck  their  claws  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  my  head.  I  endeavoured  hy 
keeping  the  barrel  of  my  gun  close  to  my 
cheek,  and  suddenly  elevating  the  muzzle 
when  they  were  in  the  act  of  striking,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  the  power  of  instanta- 
neously changing  the  direction  of  their  rapid 
course,  and  found  that  they  invariably  rose 
above  the  obstacle,  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  showing  equal  acuteness  of  vision  and 
power  of  motion." 

To  those  who  know  how  low  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  the  Marsupial  animals  rank,  it  is 
not  very  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation  to  find  that  we  have  been  at 
times  confounded  with  them,  even  by  so  keen- 
sighted  and  quick-witted  a  bird  as  an  eagle. 
An  anecdote  related  by  Captain  Flinders  is  an 
amusing  illustration  of  such  a  blunder,  which 
must,  by  the  way,  have  sorely  perplexed  the 
birds  ;  the  scene  is  laid  on  "Thistle's  Island." 

"In  our  way  up  the  hills  to  take  a  com- 
manding station  for  the  survey,  a  speckled 
yellow  snake  lay  asleep  before  us.  By  press- 
ing the  butt-end  of  a  musket  on  his  neck,  1 
kept  him  down,  whilst  Mr.  Thistle,  with  a 
sail-needle  and  twine,  sewed  up  his  mouth, 
and  he  was  taken  on  board  alive  for  the  natu- 
ralist to  examine.  We  were  proceeding  on- 
ward with  our  prize,  when  a  white  eagle,  with 
fierce  aspect  and  outspread  wing,  was  seen 
bounding  towards  us;  but  stopping  short  at 
twenty  yards  off*,  he  flew  up  into  a  tree.  An- 
other bird  of  the  same  kind  discovered  him- 
self by  making  a  motion  to  pounce  down  upon 
us  as  we  passed  underneath ;  and  it  seemed 
evident  they  took  us  for  kangaroos,  having 
probably  never  before  seen  an  upright  animal 
in  the  island  of  any  other  species.  These  birds 
sit  watching  in  the  trees,  and,  should  a  kan- 
garoo come  out  to  feed  in  the  day-time,  it  is 
seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by  these  voracious 
creatures." 


From  the  Schoolmate. 

Harvests  of  Snow  and  Ice  in  Italy. 

The  ice  trade  has  lately  become  very  im- 
portant  to  the  United  States.  The  enterpris- 
ing  people  of  the  Northern  States  have  been 
able  to  send  ships  to  almost  every  port  of  the 
world,  loaded  with  the  products  of  winter,  and 
thus  render  the  cold  and  storm  of  that  dreary 
season  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves.  The 
people  of  hot  countries  could  hardly  exist 
without  these  cooling  substances.  Through- 
out the  Southern  States  they  are  in  constant 
use,  and  also  in  the  warm  countries  of  Europe. 

But  in  the  south  of  Italy  it  is.not  ice,  but 
snow,  that  is  employed  in  all  cases.  The 
quantity  that  is  consumed  annually,  particu- 
larly when  the  summer  proves  long  and  un- 
usually hot,  is  prodigious.  In  the  low  country, 
even  in  their  coldest  winters,  snow  never  lies 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  in  the  Apennines,  that 
run  all  through  the  peninsula,  they  have  an 
exhauslless  magazine  of  that  precious  sub- 
stance. A  few  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
that  great  chain  have  snow  on  their  summits 
all  the  year  round,  and  even  glaciers  in  some 


of  their  deep  crevices ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  snow  disappears  from  the  ridges  of  the 
Apennines  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  were 
not  art  and  precaution  employed,  it  could  not 
be  made  available  to  man  at  the  season  he 
most  wants  it. 

The  Neapolitans,  therefore,  dig  deep  wells 
or  caverns  high  up  in  the  mountain's  sides,  or 
sometimes  make  use  of  natural  caves  among 
the  rocks.  Into  these,  at  the  proper  season, 
when  they  can  procure  it  in  broad,  thick, 
purely  white  layers,  they  throw  the  snow  to 
be  preserved.  The  snow  is  well  pressed  toge- 
ther, and,  when  the  chasm  is  full,  or  nearly 
so,  they  throw  in  a  quantity  of  straw,  dried 
leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  to  keep  the  ex- 
ternal air  from  the  snow,  and  then  shut  up  the 
mouth  of  the  well  or  cavern,  which  is  some- 
times, though  not  always,  inclosed  by  a  small, 
rude,  stone  building. 

These  snow-caves  are  mostly  on  the  north- 
ern face  of  the  mountain.  By  paying  proper 
attention  to  their  exposition  and  the  points  of 
the  compass, — by  taking  advantage  of  thick 
trees  that,  in  summer,  afford  a  cool,  dense 
shade,  or  of  a  deep,  narrow  rift  in  the  rocks 
where  the  sun  never  penetrates, — these  depots 
may  be  safely  placed  as'  low  down  the  moun- 
tain as  the  snow  falls  and  lies.  This  is  an 
advantage  of  no  mean  value,  as  the  labour 
and  expense  of  carriage  are  reduced,  the  ma- 
terial being  nearer  market  and  more  easily 
accessible. 

When  the  snow  does  fall  in  any  quantity 
on  the  lower  and  inhabited  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains, it  gives  occasion  to  great  joy  and  festi- 
vity among  the  peasants,  who  troop  from  all 
parts  to  collect  it,  and  carry  it  off  to  a  safe 
snow-cave.  A  traveller  once  witnessed  a  cu- 
rious and  enlivening  scene  of  the  sort.  He 
was  travelling  from  Naples  towards  Apulia, 
and  was  crossing  the  first,  or  lower  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  towns  of  II  Cardi- 
nale,  and  Monte  Forte,  and  Avellino,  when 
suddenly  a  sharp  snow-storm  came  on,  which 
soon  covered  the  ground  with  a  thick,  white 
mantle. 

As  soon  as  the  flakes  began  to  fall  quickly 
and  compactly,  all  the  country  people  set  up 
a  joyful  shout,  and  presently  men,  women, 
and  children  all  ran  out  with  rakes,  shovels, 
baskets,  hand-barrows,  rush-mats,  and  every 
thing  available  that  they  could  seize  at  the 
moment  to  collect  the  falling  treasure.  The 
Israelites  in  the  desert  could  hardly  have 
shown  more  joyous  feelings  at  the  fall  of  their 
manna.  They  sang — they  shouted — they 
laughed — they  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of 
jokes,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  gather  in  the 
snow  all  the  while.  There  was  none  of  that 
pleasant  sport  which  we  call  snowballing — the 
material  and  their  time,  on  such  an  occasion, 
were  too  precious  to  be  lost  or  wasted.  Balls, 
to  be  sure,  were  made,  and  of  an  enormous 
size;  but  these  the  children  carefully  rolled 
along  the  mountain's  side  to  throw  into  the 
snow-caves. 

They  were  all  evidently  foretasting  the  re- 
freshment and  delight  to  be  procured  from  this 
gift  of  winter  during  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer,  and  the  suffocating  airs  of  the  sirocco, 
not  overlooking,  in  all  probability,  the  gains 


to  be  derived  from  selling  their  overstock  oft  I 
snow  to  their  neighbours  in  the  hot,  thirsty ' 
plain  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.    As  the  travel- 
lers went  by,  the  groups  of  busy  peasants, 
men  and  boys,  shouted  out  to  them,  Here,  sirs, 
is  a  fine  harvest  I  this  is  a  fine  harvest ! 

To  supply  the  city  of  Naples,  one  of  the 
largest  capitals  of  Europe,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  400,000  souls — all  snow  consumers  i 
— a  very  extensive  mountain  range  is  put  in 
requisition.    From  the  Apennines,  and  from 
all  the  nearer  branches  and  ramifications  of 
those  mountains,  snow,  during  the  summer 
months,  is  constantly  being  brought  into  the  ]\ 
city  by  land  and  by  sea — always,  however,  by 
sea  when  practicable,  as,  by  that  mode  of  con-  <' 
veyance,  it  is  kept  cleaner,  loses  less  by  melt- 
ing,  and  costs  less  for  carriage.    Hundreds  of 
men  and  boys  are  employed  exclusively  in 
this  business. 

A  mountain  that  contributes  very  materially 
to  the  supply  of  the  capital  is  Monte  Sunt' 
Angelo,  the  loftiest  point  of  the  bold  promon- 
tory that  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
the  Bay  of  Salerno.  This  mountain,  which  1 
towers  majestically  immediately  behind  the 
town  and  sea-port  of  Castellamare,  near  the 
end  of  the  Neapolitan  bay,  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  from  Naples  itself.  On  account  of  the 
short  distance,  and  the  advantage  of  an  easy 
water-carriage,  the  snow  is  there  harvested 
with  great  industry  and  care,  and  Monte  Sanl' 
Angelo  is  well  provided  with  such  caves  and 
chasms  as  we  have  described. 

Some  of  these  contain,  singly,  an  immense 
heap  of  snow  ;  but  prodigious  as  the  quantity 
may  be,  it  rapidly  disappears  before  the  la- 
bours of  the  workmen,  who,  with  iron-spiked  i 
poles  and  shovels,  dig  into  it  much  after  theli 
fashion  of  men  working  in  salt  mines.  These 
labours  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  when,  id 
the  day-time,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often <  | 
marks  96°  or  100°  in  the  sun,  are  nearly  all;:  ] 
performed  during  the  cool  of  the  evening  audi 
night.    Long  strings  of  mules,  each  like  a 
little  caravan,  ascend  the  mountain  to  (he 
snow-caves. 

There  they  are  loaded  with  the  snow  broken 
into  large  lumps,  and  secured  from  the  exter-ij 
nal  atmosphere  as  well  as  may  be,  and  then,"  | 
with  all  the  speed  that  can  be  managed  with  . 
heavy  burdens,  and  on  steep,  precipitous,  and, , 
in  parts,  very  dangerous  roads,  they  descend 
to  the  wharfs,  where  large,  roomy  boats  ate  ' 
in  readiness  to  receive  their  loads.    As  soon 
as  the  very  perishable  cargo  of  one  of  these 
boats  is  completed,  and  covered  over  with 
straw,  dry  leaves,  tarpauling,  it  pushes  off 
direct  for  Naples.    The  time  of  their  departure 
is  from  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to 
one  or  two  in  the  morning.    They  are  all  fur- 
nished with  a  mast  and  sails,  which  may  be 
useful  to  them  on  their  return  but  as  there  is  . 
seldom  a  breath  of  wind  on  a  summer's  night  J 
in  this  bay,  they  are  of  little  use  in  going  to 
Naples,  and  the  sailors  are  obliged  to  pull  the  [ 
boats  with  oars  and  long  sweeps. 

This  labour,  from  the  clumsy,  bad  con-, 
struction  of  the  vessels,  and  the  dead  weight  j 
thrown  into  them,  is  excessively  severe,  par- 1 
licularly  when  they  are  delayed  in  starting, 
and  threatened  with  the  heat  of  the  rising  sun  ! 
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efore  they  can  reach  the  port  of  Naples.  Fire 
ught  to  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  snow.  A 
mali  steamboat  might  tow  over  a  line  of  these 
essels,  without  any  uncertainty  as  to  time. 
)uring  the  summer  nights,  at  the  town  of 
!astellamare,  the  trampling  of  the  mules  from 
ie  mountain,  the  cries  and  songs  of  the  mule- 
;ers,  the  putting  off  the  snow-boats,  and  the 
houts  of  the  mariners,  the  roll  of  whose  heavy 
ars  are  heard  far  across  the  bay,  are 
carcely  ever  interrupted  for  five  minutes  at 
time. 

When  the  snow-boats  arrive  in  the  port  of 
Naples,  they  are  quickly  unloaded  by  a  num- 
er  of  porters,  regularly  appointed  to  that  ser- 
ice.  These  fellows,  who  are  very  active  and 
ery  strong,  though  their  principal  food  is 
read,  olives,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables,  with 
ow  and  then  a  good  dish  of  macaroni,  run 
'ith  their  loads  of  snow  from  the  water  side 
)  a  large,  cool  building  erected  on  purpose  to 
3ceive  it.  To  this  general  depot  the  retail 
ealers  come  to  furnish  themselves  from  all 
arts  of  the  vast  town  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 

street  in  Naples,  however  miserable  it  may 
e,  but  has  its  snow-shops.  By  an  old  law  of 
ie  country,  these  shops  are  never  allowed  to 
e  shut  up  during  the  hot  weather,  either  by 
ight  or  by  day  ;  or  if  the  owner  closes  the 
oor  or  absents  himself,  he  must  leave  some 
ne  in  the  shop  ready  to  serve,  should  snow 
e  called  for  ;  and  there  is  no  time  when  it  is 
ot  called  for ;  for  snow  is  to  them  both  medi- 
ine  and  nourishment; — it  is  taken  alone  or 
lixed  with  syrups  and  drugs,  and  is  applied 
utwardly  for  headaches,  sprains,  and  many 
ther  complaints.  The  quantity  consumed  is 
normous.  Snow,  indeed,  may  be  called  the 
est  physician  of  (he  poor  Neapolitans,  who 
o  not  often  consult  any  other. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1851. 

AMELIA  BROWN. 

Amelia  Brown,  of  Suton,  a  minister,  wife 
f  Richard  Marks  Brown,  deceased  Twelfth 
lonth  7th,  1849,  aged  62  years. 

This  beloved  Friend  was  privileged  beyond 
lany  in  the  pious  care  exercised  in  her  reli- 
ious  training.  She  became  early  acquainted 
'ith  the  teachings  of  Divine  Grace,  and  from 
hildhood,  appears  highly  to  have  valued  the 
loly  Scriptures.  It  was  frequently  her  prac- 
ce  to  set  apart  some  portion  of  the  day  for 
rivale  retirement  and  meditation,  and  in  thus 
seking  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  the  renewal 
f  her  spiritual  strength,  she  was  favoured  to 
now  "times  of  refreshing"  and  a  growth  in 
pure  and  undefiled  religion." 

She  loved  the  Truth  in  sincerity,  and  her 
lind  was  enriched  in  the  instructive  eontem- 
lation  of  its  order,  excellence  and  beauty,  and 
ie  benign  and  salutary  influence  it  has  on 
lose  who  obey  its  requisitions:  fervently  she 
raved  for  an  increase  of  faith  and  strength, 
lat  she  might  be  found  among  the  "called, 
nd  chosen,  and  faithful."  "  1  felt,"  she  re- 
larks  on  one  occnsion,  "as  if  I  could  make 
ny  sacrifice  called  for;  the  language  of  my 
lind  is  <i  I  most  continually,  what  shall  1  render 
nto  the  Lord  (or  all  his  benefits." 

under  the  Apprehension  that  it  would  be 


required  of  her  publicly  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  power  and  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,  her 
mind  was  greatly  humbled,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  religious  exercise  she  thus  records 
her  feelings  :  "Sweetly  tendered  in  my  room, 
and  craved  for  strength,  fully  and  unreserved- 
ly, to  yield  all  to  Him,  who  still  in  mercy  visits 
me;  if  consistent  with  Divine  Goodness,  may 
my  mind  be  more  illuminated,  that  I  may 
more  clearly  distinguish  between  my  own  will 
and  the  Lord's  requirings."  She  was  record- 
ed a  minister  in  1823  ;  and  on  this  important 
event  she  observes  :  "Feeling  some  quietude, 
humble  desires  are  prevalent  that  I  may  in- 
deed be  watchful.  Dearest  Lord  !  be  pleased 
to  hear  my  feeble  though  sincere  aspirations, 
after  increasing  strength  and  wisdom.  Thou 
knowest  that  I  feel  awfully  fearful  lest  I  should 
bring  any  shade  on  thy  blessed  cause." 

Her  connection  in  married  life,  introduced 
her  into  a  large  family,  the  duties  of  which 
she  cheerfully  performed  with  maternal  solici- 
tude, and  she  became  closely  united  in  bonds 
of  affection  to  the  several  branches  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  anxiously  promoting  their  reli- 
gious and  moral  welfare. 

In  ministry  this  dear  Friend  was  pertinent 
and  edifying,  at  times  close  and  searching ; 
in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  she  travelled  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  in  several  of  the  English  coun- 
ties. In  the  summer  of  1848,  her  health 
began  to  decline  ;  her  demeanor  under  pain 
and  suffering  evinced  her  humble  dependence 
upon  the  Lord,  and  ihe  language  of  her  soul 
was,  "  not  my  will  but  thine,  Oh  Father,  be 
done  !"  Some  alleviation  was  permitted,  and 
she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  assemble 
with  her  friends  for  Divine  worship;  on  these 
occasions,  her  communications  evinced  her 
undiminished  interest  in  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  righteousness.  In  the  last  meeting  she 
attended,  she  bowed  the  knee  in  solemn  sup- 
plication, craving  for  herself  and  those  present, 
the  attainment  of  perfect  purity  and  holiness, 
and  that  this  anight  be  the  chief  concern  of 
their  lives.  A  few  days  after,  she  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  and  although  consciousness 
was  not  entirely  effaced,  she  said  but  little ; 
she  retained  a  grateful  sense  of  her  many 
mercies,  and  a  fervent  affection  towards  her 
husband  and  near  connections.  Gradually 
declining,  she  passed  away  as  falling  into  a 
sweet  sleep,  and  we  cannot  doubt,  exchanged 
the  tribulations  of  time,  for  the  blissful  joys  of 
eternity. 


From  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

A  Visit  to  Pompeii. 

The  public  have  had  no  recent  description 
of  Pompeii.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Weed,  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
who  is  now  travelling  in  Italy,  shows  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the  excavations, 
and  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  : 

Naples,  Feb.  20, 1852. 
The  day  chosen  for  our  visit  to  the  long 
buried  cily  of  Pompeii  proved  auspicious.  We 
had  the  benefit  of  a  bright  sun  and  a  balmy 
atmosphere.  To  us  it  was  a  day  of  deep,  ab- 
sorbing interest.    We  lingered  for  six  hours 


about  the  now  solitary  edifices  and  silent 
streets  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  teemed 
with  a  dense  population. 

It  is  twelve  miles  from  Naples  to  Pompeii. 
The  road  runs  along  the  Bay  shore  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius  for  ten  miles,  and  then  turns  to 
the  south-east  through  a  valley  and  near  the 
river  Sarno,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  ancient  boundary,  though  there  is  now  a 
fertile  valley  a  mile  in  extent  between  the  city 
and  the  river.  In  going  to  Pompeii  you  pass 
through  Portici  and  Terni  del  Greco,  towns 
that  have  been  built  upon  lava  foundations, 
and  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  when  Vesuvius 
discharges  itself  in  this  direction  ;  and  yet  the 
inhabitants  live  on  as  little  concerned  as  we 
are  with  Ihe  idea  that  the  world  is,  at  some 
future  period,  to  be  destroyed  by  fire — an  idea, 
by  the  way,  which  finds  strong  corroborative 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  internal  fires  are  rend- 
ing mountains,  and  upheaving  seas  throughout 
a  region  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 

The  ancient  city  of  Pompeii  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  a  ridge  or  mound  extending  from  the 
base  of  Vesuvius  to  its  excavated  amphithe- 
atre, which  is  situated  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
Not  much,  if  any  more  than  one-third  of  the 
city  has  been  excavated  ;  and  most  of  this  was 
done  by  the  French,  though  the  work  has  been 
progressing  moderately  under  the  Neapolitan 
Government.  The  task  is  Herculean,  for  the 
city  lies  buried  under  volcanic  earth  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  as  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  were  all  crushed,  the  apartments  were 
of  course  filled  with  solid  earth. 

Volcanic  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  unexca- 
vated  portions  of  Pompeii  are  highly  cultivated. 
Whatever  is  planted  or  sown  here  produces 
abundantly.  Extensive  and  beautiful  vine- 
yards grow  and  bear  luxuriantly.  These 
vineyards  give  us  the  Lagrime  Christi  and 
Falernian  wines,  which,  though  most  delicious, 
are  heating  and  fiery,  as  may  well  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  produces  the 
grape. 

There  are  about  fifty  labourers  engaged 
now  in  evcavations.  We  were  allowed  to  use 
the  pick,  but  not  to  take  away  any  of  the 
spoils,  though,  like  other  visiters,  we  did  ob- 
tain a  few  specimens,  among  which  were  frag- 
ments of  stucco  and  Etruscan  ware.  When- 
ever a  Sovereign  visits  Naples,  the  event  is 
signalized  by  developing,  in  his  presence,  the 
contents  of  a  house,  and  these  are  given  by 
the  king  to  his  royal  guest.  Everything  valu- 
able found  at  Pompeii,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served here  in  the  Museum,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  Pompeii,  strangers  have  free  admission. 

The  excavations  display  streets,  institutions, 
dwellings,  shops,  &c,  &c,  in  a  much  more 
perfect  condition  than  I  had  supposed.  These 
are  all  satisfactorily  identified.  There  is  nei- 
ther doubt  nor  obscurity  as  to  the  Pantheon, 
the  Tribunal,  the  Temples  of  Iris,  Bacchus, 
Jupiter,  Hercules;  the  theatres,  the  baths,  the 
houses  of  Diomede,  Panza,  &c,  &c,  &c.  Not 
only  the  walls  of  these  buildings,  but  their  dif- 
ferent compartments,  with,  in  some  instances, 
elaborate  fresco  paintings,  are  seen.  Entire 
streets  have  been  excavated  and  lenumbered. 
Wine  and  oil  stores  were  identified  by  the  jars 
and  other  vessels  in  which  these  liquids  were 
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kepi,  and  which  are  still  in  use  here.  In  a 
large  bake-house,  the  ovens  of  which  are  per- 
fect, bread,  with  the  name  of  the  baker  stamp- 
ed on  each  loaf,  was  found.  In  Diomede's 
wine  vault,  the  wine  jars  are  still  standing 
against  the  wall,  close  to  which  several  skele- 
tons were  found,  one  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  either  the  wife  or  daughter,  from  the  rich 
necklace,  bracelet  and  ear-rings  that  adorned 
the  person  of  the  sufferer.  Near  the  gate  of 
the  city  leading  to  Herculaneum,  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier,  who  perished  on  duty,  with  his 
armour  on,  and  his  arms  by  his  side,  was 
found.  The  centry-box  in  which  this  soldier 
was  found  is  perfect. 

The  amphitheatre  was  a  noble  structure. 
The  seats  were  of  marble.  Near  the  arena 
are  dens  or  cells  in  which  the  wild  beasts  with 
which  the  gladiators  contended,  were  caged. 
In  one  of  these  the  skeleton  of  a  lion  was 
found.  In  this  amphitheatre  it  is  said  that 
20,000  spectators  could  be  seated. 

The  streets  were  paved  with  large  stones  of 
irregular  size  and  shape,  but  with  a  flat  sur- 
face, in  which  were  cavities  evidently  caused 
by  the  wheels  of  vehicles.  The  sidewalks  are 
raised  like  ours,  and  handsomely  paved  with 
pebbles,  and  around  temples,  &c,  with  mo- 
saic. In  front  of  the  Vestals  there  is  a  fine 
mosaic  pavement,  with  the  word  "  Salve" 
(welcome)  on  the  sill  at  its  entrance.  In  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  houses  were 
marble  dining-tables. 

The  king  keeps  intelligent  guides  at  Pompeii 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  showing  visiters 
through  the  city  and  protecting  its  treasures. 
We  were  fortunate,  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  guide,  in  having  Mr.  Morris, 
our  representative  to  this  government,  who 
knows  Pompeii  as  he  knows  his  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  with  us.  Having  wandered  for 
three  hours,  which  took  us  about  two-thirds 
through  the  city,  we  sat  down  upon  the  broken 
wall  of  the  Tribunal,  in  view  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  Theatre,  &c,  &c,  to  our  lunch,  moisten- 
ing our  bread  with  Falernian  wine,  distilled 
from  vineyards  growing  over  a  city,  whose  in- 
habitants, eighteen  centuries  ago,  held  this 
beverage  as  fit  for  their  gods.  Having  dis- 
cussed our  viands,  we  resumed  and  completed 
our  pilgrimage,  passing  out  of  the  city  at  a 
gate  which  opened  upon  Appian  Way  that  led 
to  Rome,  on  either  side  of  which  for  some  dis- 
tance were  tombs.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
impart  to  friends  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  solem- 
nity and  impressiveness  of  Pompeii.  Though 
walking  literally  among  the  tombs,  all  the  as- 
pects of  Pompeii  are  cheerful.  The  streets  are 
clean,  and  all  around  you  is  a  stillness  in  har- 
mony with  the  scene  and  its  associations.  You 
loo'-'  ">pon  smoking  Vesuvius,  down  which  the 
bijfvj».g  lava  ran,  making  for  itself  channels 
which  still  rerrain. 

Having  thus  explored  Pompeii,  we  repaired 
to  the  Museum,  where  its  recovered  treasures 
are  deposited  ;  and  here  again,  mingled 
amazement  and  admiration,  with  even  in- 
creased intensity,  are  awakened.  These  trea- 
sures (belonging  in  part  to  Herculaneum)  fill 
eight  spacious  halls,  each  devoted  to  classified 
articles.  The  room  we  visited  first  contains 
kitchen  furniture  of  every  conceivable  descrip? 
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tion,  mostly  in  bronze,  and  bearing  a  strong  [ 
resemblance  to  articles  now  in  use.  In  this 
department  of  domestic  life  the  Pompeiians 
were  not  behind  those  of  our  day.  An  adjoin- 
ing room  is  devoted  to  Etruscan  vases  of  beau- 
tiful form.  In  this  room,  also,  are  several 
magnificent  Mosaics.  Then  comes  a  room 
devoted  to  glass  in  various  colours,  and  for 
nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now 
used.  And  yet,  while  this  knowledge  belong- 
ed to  the  buried  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  neaily 
two  thousand  years  ago,  its  uses  and  its  exist- 
ence was  comparatively  unknown  in  England 
a  thousand  years  afterwards!  Another  room 
is  devoted  to  sacrificial  vases  and  other  append- 
ages of  heathen  worship,  among  which  are 
vessels  for  incense,  idols,  deities,  &c,  &c. 
Then  comes  a  room  devoted  to  weights,  mea- 
sures, scales,  lamps,  candelabras,  &c,  &c, 
among  which  are  steelyards,  with  the  name  of 
Augustus  inscribed  under  figures  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  These  articles  show  a  higher  state 
of  civilization  in  this  respect  than  existed  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
prove  that  the  ages  that  succeeded  were  indeed 
dark  ones.  Two  rooms  are  devoted  to  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  including  iron  stocks  found 
in  front  of  a  prison,  agricultural  implements, 
vases,  essence-bottles  found  in  the  bath-houses, 
a  helmet  with  bas-relief  representing  the  con- 
flagration of  Troy ;  bells  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  those  for  cattle  precisely  such  as 
are  used  now  :  with  flat-irons  similar  to  our 
own  ;  letters  for  stamping  bread,  so  like  type 
that  the  art  of  printing  ought  not  to  have  been 
a  comparatively  modern  discovery  ;  mirrors  ; 
opera  tickets,  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  seats;  musical  instruments;  dice;  pins; 
nails;  locks;  keys;  bits  found  in  the  mouth  of 
a  skeleton  horse ;  paints,  including  rouge,  &c. 
In  another  room  is  a  vast  collection  of  memo- 
rials belonging  to  the  amusements,  revels,  &c, 
of  the  Pompeiians.  These  indicate  a  very 
great  fondness  for  festivals,  masquerades  and 
kindred  amusements.  Among  the  divinities 
to  which  they  sacrificed,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Bacchus  and  Venus  were  most  popular. 

"  The  Cabinets  of  Gems"  are  in  a  room  in 
which  visiters,  ladies  especially,  linger  long- 
est. This  room  is  floored  with  Mosaic  taken 
from  Pompeii.  There,  carefully  preserved  in 
glass  cases,  are  gold  necklaces,  bracelets, 
pins,  ear  and  finger  rings,  chains,  &c,  similar 
to  those  now  worn,  together  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  golden  ornaments.  There  are,  also, 
silver  cups,  plates,  spoons,  salvers,  &c.  Here, 
too,  are  loaves  of  bread,  honey,  grain,  soap, 
oil  and  wine  in  flasks,  and  eggs,  unbroken  and 
but  slightly  discoloured.  Here,  too,  are  bits 
of  wearing  apparel,  of  wool  and  linen,  and 
skeins  of  sewing  silk. 

The  statuary,  arranged  in  rooms  of  great 
magnitude  upon  the  ground  floor,  presents  ob- 
jects of  profound  admiration.  In  looking  at 
these  marble  and  bronze  presentments  you 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  you  have  the 
face,  head,  features,  and  expression  of  illustri- 
ous persons  who  sat  for  them.  In  many  in- 
stances these  heads  indicate  clearly  the  quali- 
ties, good  or  bad,  noble  or  ignoble,  for  which 
the  originals  were  distinguished.  And  in  this 
description  of  an,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 


were  far  in  advance  of  an  nge  which  supposes 
itself  immeasurably  ahead  of  the  ancients. 
Even  the  statuary  of  the  palmiest  days  of 
Rome  fails  to  surpass  that  which  ha-s  been 
rescued  from  the  ruins  of  these  buried  cities. 
And  the  extent  and  variety  of  these  works  of 
art  is  truly  amazing.  There  was  more  fine 
statuary  buried  in  these  two  small  cities  than 
has  been  produced  throughout  the  world,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

AN  UNBELIEVER'S  DEATH-BED. 

Sounds  of  deep  lamentation  met  my  ear, 
As  I  approached  his  chamber.    At  the  door, 
I  paused  a  moment  to  compose  my  mind, 
To  meet  the  scene  of  suffering  within. — 
At  length  I  entered — stretched  upon  his  bed, 
In  the  last  stages  of  a  dire  disease, 
Lay  the  companion  of  my  youthful  hours, 
And  the  loved  friend  of  manhood's  early  years. 
Alas!  how  altered, — then,  all  health  and  bloom, 
And  joyful  in  his  purity  he  stood, 
Blessed  with  bright  talents,  known  to  be  admired, 
And,  crowned  with  virtues,  known  to  be  beloved;— 
Now — he  not  only  lay  in  the  firm  grasp 
Of  dreadful  and  incurable  disease, 
But  worse, — far  worse,  his  soul  tormented  too 
By  the  swift  witness  of  offended  God, — 
A  wounded  conscience,  fearfully  revived, 
And  quickened  as  the  hour  of  death  drew  nigh, 
To  claim  its  office,  and  assert  its  power. — 
He  had  become  an  infidel !    The  gifts 
And  graces,  which,  in  early  life,  had  served 
God,  their  great  Giver,  had,  of  later  years, 
Been  prostituted  to  the  vilest  use — 
Spent  in  unholy  efforts,  to  assail, 
With  ridicule  and  blasphemy,  that  faith — 
That  only  faith,  which  triumphs  over  death, 
And  robs  the  dark  cold  grave  of  victory. 

His  relatives  well  knew  all  human  skill 
Was  unavailing,  and  the  close  at  hand ; 
And  they  were  gathered  round  him, — brothers  gazed, 
In  speechless  agony,  and  sisters  wept. 
Their  ancient  father  leaned  upon  the  bed 
In  mournful  silence,  while  his  mother  bent, 
With  feelings  which  no  language  can  portray, 
Over  her  guilty,  yet  still  cherished  son, — 
Her  eldest  born, — now  launching  out  of  time, 
His  body  writhing  with  disease  and  pain, 
And  his  soul  frenzied  by  its  weight  of  sin. 
"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I'm  dying,  and  must  go, 
Where  thy  pure  spirit  will  not,  cannot  be — 
I  sink  into  the  bottomless  abyss  I 
But  thou  shalt  rise  in  glory,  to  that  God 
Whom  thou  hast  served,  but  whom  I  have  reviled. 
Farewell  forever,  brothers,  sisters,  all ; 
My  voice  is  failing — life  is  ebbing  fast — 
Yet  I  must  leave  this  legacy  behind  : 
Shun  I  beseech  you,  as  you  value  all 
Dear  to  you  here, — shun,  as  you  wish  to  find 
Felicity  hereafter — shun  the  path, 
The  downward  path  of  infidelity, 
And  seek  your  Saviour,  and  obey  his  will. 
Behold  a  mournful  monument  in  me, — 
Oh !  had  I  followed,  as  Christ  showed  the  way, 
By  his  inspeaking  Spirit  in  my  heart, 
And  turned  from  flattery's  deadly  poisonous  breath — 
The  '  unfbrgiveu  sin,'  which  weighs  me  down, 
Would  never  have  been  mine.    But,  oh  !  alas, 
Flattered,  by  faithless  infidels,  I  plead 
Their  cause  on  earth,  and  shall  forever  reap 
Their  awful  harvest  in  the  world  to  come. — 
But  weep  not,  mother. — Listen  to  my  words, — 
For  I  have  had,  since  stretched  upon  this  bed, 
Indubitable  evidence  to  prove, 
There  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  after  scene — 
A  heaven  of  joy — a  hell  of  bitter  woe. 
Oh !  I  have  seen  them  both.    I  gazed  upon 
The  realms  of  gladness,  and  the  holy  saints 
And  angels  gathered  round  the  throne  of  God  ; 
And  I  have  seen — oh,  yes  !  indeed  I  have  — 
The  place  of  woe — the  burning  lake  of  fire — 
The  soul's  dread  canker — the  undying  worni.-~- 
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Yes',  and  the  countless  myriads  who  are  there; 
Oh  !  I  was  there  myself — I  was,  indeed — 
The  worm  was  gnawing  at  my  very  soul, — 
The  fire  consuming,  Oh,  but  for  a  drop 
Of  water  to  extinguish  scorching  flames; 
No !  they  can  never,  never  more  be  quenched. 
Mother !  I'm  dying — save,  oh,  save  thy  son — 
Wilt  thou  not  do  it  ?    Tell  me  then,  who  will  ? 
God  I  have  blasphemed, — Christ  I  have  reviled— 
I  dare  not  pray  for  mercy, — and  am  lost ! — 
What  ails  me,  mother  ?    I  am  whirling  round  ! 
What  means  this  rattling? — I  have  lost  my  sight  !• 
Where  am  I  ?    I  am  falling, — Hold  me  up, — 
I  will  not  die,  I  dare  not — Hold  me  fast." 
And  as  the  words,  half  uttered,  died  away, 
One  last  convulsive  struggle  closed  the  seene. 

o 

Selected. 

BUY  THE  TRUTH. 

"  Go  thou  in  life's  fair  morning, 

Go  in  thy  bloom  of  youth, 
And  dig  for  thine  adorning — 

The  precious  pearl  of  truth. 
Secure  the  heavenly  treasure, 

And  bind  it  on  thy  heart, 
And  let  no  earthly  pleasure 

E'er  cause  it  to  depart. 

Go  while  the  day-star  shineth, 

Go  while  thy  heart  is  light, 
Go,  ere  thy  strength  declineth, 

While  every  sense  is  bright, 
Sell  all  thou  hast  and  buy  it, 

'Tis  worth  all  earthly  things, 
Rubies,  and  gold,  and  diamonds, 

Sceptres  and  crowns  of  kings. 

Go,  ere  the  cloud  of  sorrow 

Steals  o'er  thy  bloom  of  youth  ; 
Defer  not  till  to-morrow, 

Go  now  and  buy  the  truth. 
Go,  seek  thy  great  Creator — 

Learn  early  to  be  wise ; 
Go  place  upon  the  altar 

A  morning  sacrifice." 

Selected. 

JOY  AND  PEACE  IN  BELIEVING. 

Sometimes  a  light  surprises 

The  Christian  while  he  sings; 
It  is  the  Lord  who  rises 

With  healing  on  his  wings. 
When  comforts  are  declining, 

He  grants  the  soul  again 
A  season  of  clear  shining, 

To  cheer  it  after  rain. 

In  holy  contemplation 

We  sweetly  then  pursue 
The  theme  of  God's  salvation, 

And  find  it  ever  new. 
Set  free  from  present  sorrow, 

We  cheerfully  can  say, 
Even  let  the  unknown  to-morrow 

Bring  with  it  what  it  may  ; 

It  can  bring  with  it  nothing, 

But  He  will  bear  us  through  ; 
Who  gives  the  lilies  clothing, 

Will  clothe  His  people  too ; 
Beneath  the  spreading  heavens, 

No  creature  but  is  Ted ; 
And  He  who  feeds  the  ravens. 

Will  give  His  children  bread. 

Though  vine  nor  fig-tree  neither* 

Their  wonted  fruit  shall  bear, 
Though  all  the  fields  should  wither, 

Nor  flocks  nor  herds  be  there, 
Yet  God  the  same  abiding, 

liis  praise  nhall  tune  my  voice; 
For,  while  in  Him  confiding, 

I  cannot  but  rejoice. 


•  Hub.  iii.  17,  18, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  260.) 

On  First-day,  the  11th  of  Tenth  month, 
1802,  William  Jackson  attended  the  morning 
meeting  in  Liverpool,  wherein  he  was  favour- 
ed with  an  open,  relieving  time.    After  dinner, 
accompanied  by  his  kind  host  and  hostess, 
and  several  other  Friends,  he  went  on  board 
the  ship  bound  for  Dublin.    When  the  Friends 
left  him,  he  says,  "  The  ship  moved  on  with  a 
fair  and  gentle  wind,  in  pleasant  sunshine, 
and  the  prospect  appeared  favourable  for  a 
good  passage.    But  that  night  the  wind  shift- 
ed,  the  weather  [became]  stormy,  and  [the] 
seas  rough,  and  continued  so  until  the  last  of 
the  week.    We  were  beat  about  on  the  sea, 
and  driven  to  the  north  so  far,  that  for  two 
days  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  It 
proved  a  hard  passage  to  me,  being  for  four 
days  and  nights  very, — yea,  some  of  the  time 
extremely — sick.   If  possible,  more  so,  than  at 
any  time  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.    On  Sixth- 
day,  I  felt  a  little  better,  so  as  to  walk  about 
on  deck  at  times  ;  but  the  sea  remained  rough, 
and  the  weather  cold  ;  yea,  it  has  been  very 
cold  for  the  time  of  year.    Seventh-day,  the 
sea  not  so  rough,  but  the  wind  still  directly 
ahead,  as  it  has  been  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.    By  this  time  we  were  nearly  out  of 
provisions,  and  the  captain  strove  hard  to  get 
into  some  port  for  supplies,  but  could  not.  He 
hoisted  a  flag  of  distress  in  the  afternoon,  but 
no  boat  came  lo  our  relief.    In  tho  evening 
he  had  to  make  off  from  the  shore  we  had  been 
in  sight  of, — a  small  town  [which]  could  we 
have  [reached]  it,  we  should  have  been  within 
16  miles  of  Dublin.    This  had  to  be  given  up, 
and  [we  must]  go,  we  did  not  know  where. 
The  prospect  was  seriously  dull  ;  provisions 
spent,  almost  to  the  last  bit.    It  had  been  a 
time  of  deep  searching  with  me,  and  examin- 
ing every  step,  and  querying  why  I  should 
have  such  trials  at  sea,  especially  as  it  was  so 
hard  to  me  to  endure  the  sickness  ;  yet  I  could 
not  find  I  could  have  turned  other  ways  with 
the  same  degree   of  clearness.  Therefore 
though  hard  to  bear,  I  was  made  comfortably 
quiet  under  it.    As  I  walked  the  deck  to  and 
Iro  with  my  mind  retired,  ruminating  on  our 
present  situation,  the  declaration  of  the  royal 
psalmist  sprang  up  in  my  remembrance,  '  I 
was  once  young  and  now  I  am  old  ;  yet  have 
I  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread.'    The  night  was  pretty 
calm,  and  we  did  not  go  many  miles.    In  the 
morning  I  was  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and 
on  deck.    I  perceived  what  little  air  was  to  be 
felt,  was  rather  in  our  favour.    They  set  the 
sails, — and  the  wind  breezed  up,  and  wafted 
us,  not  only  into  Dublin  bay,  but  up  it,  till 
about  three  miles  from  the  city,  the  ship 
grounded.     This  was  about  12  o'clock,  it 
[then]  blew  a  considerable  storm  of  rain.  I 
did  not  go  on  shore  until  evening,  when  the 
rain  and  wind  had  abated.    William  Robin- 
son, who  lived  on  the  quay,  heard  of  my  being 
on  board,  through  tho  captain,  und  came  to 
the  ship  and  took  me  to  his  house,  where  I 
was  kindly  and  comfortably  accommodated 


that  night.  He  would  have  had  me  stay  long- 
er, but  he  lived  two  miles  from  the  meeting. 
My  kinsman,  William  Jackson,  hearing  that 
night  of  my  arrival,  came  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  took  me  to  his  house  in  a  carriage,— 
for  I  was  not  well  able  to  walk.  We  were 
eight  days  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin, — which 
is  often  sailed  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  I 
felt  desirous  that  every  dispensation  permitted 
for  me  to  pass  through,  might  be  a  means  of 
deepening, — and  fitting  me  for  further  service. 

"  On  Third-day,  the  26th,  I  attended  Meath 
Street  meeting.  It  was  silent,  yet  to  me,  a 
time  of  instruction  and  peaceful  quiet  of  mind. 
On  Sixth-day  I  attended  meeting  at  the  Syca- 
more alley  house,  and  had  a  little  to  express 
towards  the  close  of  it.  On  First-day,  attend- 
ed tho  meeting  at  Meath  street  in  the  morning, 
wherein  I  was  opened  and  enlarged  in  testi- 
mony, and  some  minds  were  tendered  under 
the  authority  Truth  gave.  In  the  afternoon, 
at  the  meeting  in  Sycamore  Alley,  I  had  to- 
wards the  close,  a  short  testimony  to  bear  for 
the  encouragement  of  some  there.  In  the 
evening  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Williams, 
divers  Friends  came  in,  so  as  to  fill  the  par- 
lour nearly  full.  [We  fell  into  silence] ;  it 
was  an  exercise  I  had  rather  have  been  ex- 
cused from,  and  have  gone  to  my  rest  after 
labouring  in  two  meetings.  However,  as  it 
was  their  doings,  I  thought  I  would  sit  awhile 
with  them, — and  I  hope  it  was  to  some  profit. 
Joseph  Williams  had  something  to  communi- 
cate, and  I  had  in  a  good  degree  of  living  au- 
thority to  recount  former  dispensations,  and 
to  [show]  the  necessity  for  us,  as  much  as 
any  society  of  people,  profiting  by  them, — let 
them  come  either  in  judgment  or  mercy.  On 
Third-day,  the  2nd  of  Eleventh  month,  at 
Meath  Street  meeting,  I  had  a  short  testimony 
toward  the  close,  encouraging  some  to  come 
to  the  Light,  and  not  to  be  afraid  to  bring  their 
deeds  to  the  Light,  for  there  was  no  other 
way  to  come  to  have  fellowship  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  with  the  Son  through  the  one  eternal 
Spirit.  On  Sixth-day,  attended  Sycamore 
Alley  meeting,  which  was  silent,  and  I  thought 
cold  and  dry.  During  my  stay  in  this  great 
dirty  city,  I  lodged  part  of  the  time  at  my 
kinsman's,  William  Jackson,  and  the  remain- 
der of  it,  at  Joseph  Williams's.  The  first  place 
being  a  lower  situation,  and  more  damp,  did 
not  agree  with  my  health,  bringing  on  rheu- 
matic pains, — and  being  more  exposed  to  tho 
noise  of  the  street,  I  could  not  get  rest  at  night. 
It  was  with  reluctance  they  parted  with  me, 
and  I  with  them,  as  relations.  My  stay  in 
this  city  has  been  longer  than  I  intended,  on 
coming  into  it.  Having  been  so  sick  and 
worn  down  at  sea,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
was  recruited,  more  especially  as  this  climate 
is  so  much  damper  than  North  America,  it 
operated  against  my  recovery.  I  had  also  a 
horse  and  other  matters  to  provide  for  my 
journeying." 

On  the  6th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  he  left 
Dublin,  and  rode  on  horseback  to  Rathangan, 
28  Irish  miles.  He  was  very  much  overcome 
by  this  journey,  and  did  not  recover  from  tho 
effects  of  it  for  some  days.  He  notes  the 
meeting  at  Rathangan  as  poor  and  small. 
Remaining  in  the  place  fjr  several  days,  ho 
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THE  FRIEND. 


notices  visiting  his  cousins  Isaac  Jackson  and 
John  White.  On  Fourth-day,  he  attended  the 
meeting  at  Edenderry.  In  that  place  he  says, 
"  That  truly  great  minister,  old  Thomas  Wil- 
son had  lived  and  died ;  but  I  saw  no  Thomas 
Wilson  there.  An  old  meeting-house, — a  de- 
cayed town, — a  scattered  meeting.  Yet  in 
that  authority  which  Truth  gives,  I  was  en- 
abled to  declare  the  way  of  life  and  salvation 
to  them,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  It  appeared  to  have 
a  reaching  effect  upon  them  for  the  present, 
and  many  minds  were  tendered."  After  meet- 
ing he  went  to  a  Friend's  house,  who  had  gone 
that  morning  with  his  horses  and  cattle  to  a 
fair,  instead  of  going  to  meeting.  On  noting 
this,  he  adds,  "Poor  work."  On  Fifth-day, 
he  rode  to  Robert  Wiley's,  at  Timaho,  the 
place  of  his  mother's  nativity.  Robert  being 
confined  at  home  by  indisposition,  there  were 
but  three  women  and  one  man  members  to 
keep  up  the  meeting.  He  says,  "  A  few  of 
the  native  Irish  came  in,  and  then  I  was 
favoured  wilh  the  opening  of  plain  Gospel 
truths  to  deliver.  Yet  there  seemed  little  or 
no  entrance." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Sobriety  and  Modesty  of  Mind. 

A  humble  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  a  pro- 
per esteem  of  the  gifts  committed  to  our  trust, 
are  becoming  weak,  fallible  men.  "  For  I  say, 
through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man 
that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think;  but  to 
think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to 
every  man  the  measure  of  faith."  An  over- 
weening estimate  of  his  discernment  and  judg- 
ment, is  not  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  a 
man  is  possessed  of  a  sound  discriminating 
mind,  though  he  may  try  to  give  his  decisions 
of  men  and  things,  the  stamp  of  Divine  autho- 
rity. It  is  not.  uncommon  for  weak,  positive 
persons,  to  insinuate  that  they  are  actuated  by 
the  unerring  pointings  of  Truth,  and  to  throw' 
out  hints  that  all  who  differ  from  them,  are  in 
danger  of  sliding  from  the  true  foundation.  A 
proper  share  of  Divine  charily  mingled  with 
true  humility,  will  correct  that  self-confidence, 
which  blinds  men  to  their  own  imperfections, 
and  leads  them  to  feed  on  the  real  or  supposed 
mistakes  of  others. 

Alexander  Jaffray  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind,  and  of  no  ordinary  religious  attainments. 
We  propose  to  make  some  selections  from  his 
diary  on  sobriety  of  opinion,  written  a  few 
years  before  he  joined  Friends.  "  What  duty 
is  there  on  us,"  he  says,  "  to  be  watchful,  es- 
pecially over  the  heart/  Iniquity  regarded 
there  may  make  God  not  hear  thy  prayers; 
a  vain  thought  must  not  be  allowed  to  lodge 
there  for  a  moment.  Nothing  does  more  evi- 
dence a  man  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  as  to 
the  watching  over  his  heart,  than  low  and 
sober  thoughts  of  himself,  especially  when  in 
any  measure  eminency  of  gifts  and  parts  are 
attained  unto."  "  How  true  is  that  which  the 
apostle  saith,  4  knowledge  puffeth  up' — they 
are  in  a  good  condition  thai  can  apply  the 
next  words  as  a  pertinent  check  to  their  vain 


mind  ;  '  If  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  any 
thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know.'  '  For  if  a  man  think  himself  to  be 
something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceivelh 
himself.'  See  the  excellency  of  this  frame  of 
spirit  notably  set  forth  by  David  as  being  his 
own  condition  :  '  Lord  my  heart  is  not  haugh- 
ty, nor  mine  eyes  lofty,  neither  do  I  exercise 
myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high 
for  me.'  What  a  rare  mercy,  for  such  a  man, 
raised  from  such  a  low  condition  to  so  high  a 
degree,  both  in  goods  of  the  body  and  gifts  of 
the  mind,  and  yet  to  set  and  behave  himself  so 
low  as  '  a  weaned  child.'  What  a  great  evi- 
dence of  a  sincere  heart,  and  of  a  quiet  and 
sober  mind. 

"  I  shall  speak  a  word  to  some  particulars, 
which  I  have  found,  both  in  practice  and  ob- 
servation, in  myself  and  others,  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  noble  gift  of  sobriety,- evidenced  by 
the  modesty  of  the  mind  in  the  use  of  spiritual 
and  inward  gifts.  Commonly  we  have  more 
in  our  account  the  gifted  than  the  gracious 
man ;  whereas  he  that  cannot  speak  good 
sense,  or  six  right  words  to  purpose,  may  yet 
have  more  grace  and  sincerity  in  the  heait, 
than  he  that  can  talk  like  a  parrot  and  pray 
like  an  angel.  For  such  there  are,  and  too 
sad  experience,  in  these  times,  makes  the  truth 
of  it  appear  without  the  need  of  probation. 
Even  the  gracious  heart,  for  want  of  such  a 
proportion  of  humility,  as  may  keep  him  low 
in  the  exercise  of  his  excellent  gifts,  may  be 
so  far  deserted,  as  not  to  see,  that  these  are 
withering  and  decaying  daily,  nor  are  improv- 
ed to  the  honour  of  his  Master.  The  evil  of 
this  judgment,  the  Lord  in  much  mercy  to  his 
faithful  servants,  does  many  times  prevent,  by 
letting  loose,  either  some  bitter  persecuting 
enemy,  or  some  raging  corruption,  as  a  mes- 
senger of  Satan,  to  buffet  them — thus  bringing 
and  keeping  them  low.  Paul's  experience 
very  fully  warrants  this  point.  How  was  he, 
by  such  means,  kept  from  a  very  dreadful 
evil — even  that  of  being,  through  the  abun- 
dance of  revelations,  exalted  above  measure! 
Yea,  how  was  he,  notwithstanding  all  his  great 
privileges  and  eminent  parts,  brought  to  be 
very  low ;  and  so  kept  there,  as  that  he  dares 
not  now  glory  in  any  such  thing,  but  rather 
in  his  infirmities  1  The  considerations,  which 
may  conduce  most  for  keeping  low  the  heart 
of  a  believer,  eminently  furnished  with  grace 
and  gifts,  [are  such  as  these] — that  he  has  no- 
thing but  what  he  has  received — that  if  he 
should  attain  to  do  all  that  he  is  commanded, 
yet  is  he  to  look  upon  himself  but  as  an  un- 
profitable servant." 

After  mentioning  other  reasons  for  enter- 
taining humble  opinions  of  ourselves,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  There  is  another  thing,  which  is  an 
evil  loo  frequent  and  common,  even  to  good 
men,  by  which  is  evidenced  very  much  the 
want  of  this  excellent  gift  of  sobriety  ;  namely, 
When  a  good  man,  who  formerly,  both  for 
eminency  of  grace  and  parts,  hath  been  de- 
servedly much  in  account  and  estimation  with 
all  men — when  such  a  man  begins  to  find  him- 
self to  he  undervalued,  and  others,  who  some 
lime  were  far  below  him,  now  to  be  preferred 
before  him, — this  is  not  ordinarily  found,  by 
the  best  of  men,  easy  to  be  borne  ;  and  yet 


this  excellent  gift  of  sobriety,  were  it  well 
learned,  might  very  much  help,  sioeetly  and 
contentedly  to  go  under  it.  Take  two  or  three 
considerations,  which  may  help  to  a  quiet,  so- 
ber submitting  in  this  or  the  like  case. 

"  Let  the  gracious  heart  soberly  consider,  if 
there  may  not  be  good  cause  why  their  esli- 
mation,  purchased  upon  the  account  of  the 
eminency  of  their  parts,  may  not  justly  be  de- 
nied them ;  the  Lord  who  gave  these  things, 
having  for  causes  known  to  himself,  and  it 
may  be  also  to  thee,  withdrawn  them  again,  how 
darest  thou  complain  1 — rather  sit  down,  and 
admire  and  praise  him  for  his  goodness,  that 
he  has  not  taken  away  gifts  and  grace  too.  I 
confess,  there  may  be  much  offence  and  too 
just  cause  for  it,  from  the  imprudent  carriage 
of  many  godly  persons,  who  know  not  rightly 
how  to  demean  themselves  in  such  a  case  ;  not  ■ 
considering  that  they  stand  still  obliged,  where 
God  continues  grace  and  honesty,  there  to 
continue  due  respect  and  regard  to  the  person, 
whatever  his  decay  of  parts  may  be.  John 
was  a  man  extraordinarily  sent,  and  eminently 
furnished  for  his  work:  when  it  is. told  him, 
that  all  men  were  leaving  him,  and  following 
Christ,  what  answers  he  1  1  He  must  increase, 
and  I  must  decrease  ;'  and  '  my  joy  is  there- 
fore fulfilled.'  O  what  abundance  of  sobriety 
is  here  !  The  case  is  the  same  in  our  days  ; 
though  to  some  it  may  appear  very  absurd  to 
say  it.  It  is  true  it  does  not  hold  in  main 
things,  nor  is  it  needful  it  should  ;  but  in  the 
many  it  does.  O  that  the  good  old  men,  and 
some  younger  also,  who  have  worthily  deserv- 
ed praise  for  their  faithfulness  and  honesty  to 
the  work  of  God  hitherto,  would  observe,  and 
condescend  to  see  themselves  outstripped,  see- 
ing Christ  is  thereby  gelling  glory  ;  however 
they  may  be  decreasing,  yea,  and  it  must  be 
so,  yet  if  He  be  increasing,  will  they  not  re- 
joice ?  I  am  persuaded  many  of  them  would  ; 
yea,  I  dare  not  doubt,  but  all  of  them  who  are 
truly  such,  would  become  any  thing  for 
Christ." 

"  Watch  unto  prayer.  How  much  advan- 
tage  it  may  be  of  to  us,  in  all  our  exercise  of 
daily  watching,  to  be  frequently  minding  death, 
the  experienced  Christian  knows.  And  should 
I  tell  my  own  experience  here,  though  it  be 
but  very  little  as  to  anything  of  this  kind,  I 
hope  I  may  say,  that  considerations  of  a  dying 
condition,  which  1  have  been  in,  now  for  divers 
years  together,  have  been  very  useful  to  me. 
If  we  were  once  brought  this  length,  to  be  de- 
nying ourselves  as  to  the  things  of  a  present 
world,  so  as  though  using  them,  it  were  in  a 
manner  by  constraint,  our  daily  exercise  and 
delight  [being  centred  in]  desires  to  be  away 
and  to  be  with  Christ — if  we  knew  with  the 
Apostle  what  that  means,  to  be  in  a  strait  be- 
twixt two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
wilh  Christ,  which  is  best  of  all — if  for  this 
we  were  groaning  earnestly,  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven — 
then  would  our  watching,  in  the  daily  course 
thereof,  be  not  a  little  furthered,  by  our  always 
bearing  in  view  thoughts  of  death,  waiting  all 
the  days  of  our  appointed  time  until  our  change 
corrie." 

Were  our  thoughts  more  abstracted  from 
things  around  us,  and  from  living  in  the  dis- 
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xjsition  to  be  inquiring  "  what  shall  this  man 
Jo,"  being  constantly  employed  in  minding 
)ur  own  proper  business,  the  salvation  of  our 
>wn  souls,  we  should  receive  clearer  know- 
edge  of  the  Divine  will  concerning  ourselves, 
ind  more  of  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  do  it,  as  well  as  to  help  others  on 
heir  heavenly  journey.  We  should  see  more 
ully  our  own  weakness  and  short  comings, 
vhich  would  lead  us  to  ask  for  mercy  and 
brgiveness  on  our  own  account,  and  clothe  us 
villi  tenderness  and  forgiveness  towards  others. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  visible 
:hurch,  if  every  one  were  constantly  employ- 
id  in  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden  of  his 
ind  her  own  heart.  Then  might  it  be  said  of 
is,  "  A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister,  my 
:pouse  ;  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed, 
rhy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates, 
vith  pleasant  fruits — a  fountain  of  gardens,  a 
tvell  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Leba- 
ion  ;"  and  the  language  would  be  addressed 
o  Him  who  hath  the  power,  "  Awake, O  norl h 
vind  ;  and  come,  thou  south  ;  blow  upon  my 
garden  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out. 
[jet  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden,  and  eat 
lis  pleasant  fruits." 


A  New  Planet. — Professor  de  Gasparis,  of 
he  Royal  Observatory  at  Naples,  announces 
is  discovery  of  another  small  planet  on  the 
vening  of  March  17.  It  is  slated  to  be  equal 
n  brightness  to  a  star  of  between  the  tenth 
md  eleventh  magnitude. 


For  "The  Friend." 

UNITY. 

"A  characteristic  of  the  true  church  is 
inity.  Being  governed  by  the  one  Head,  and 
he  same  Spirit,  its  members  are  everywhere 
•reserved  in  consistency  with  His  precepts 
nd  consequently  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
nd  peace  with  all  men."  But  "  if  any  man 
lave  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
is;"  and  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so 
3  every  member  of  the  militant  church  known 
ly  the  consistency  of  his  works  with  the  pre- 
epts  of  the  Gospel.  "Against  such"  as 
bound  in  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
;entleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and 
emperance,  there  is  no  law,"  for  "  they  that 
re  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the 
flections  and  lusts  thereof;  and  as  they  live  in 
he  Spirit,  so  also  they  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
re  not  desirous  of  vain  glory,  provoking  one 
nother,  and  envying  one  another,  but  rather 
eeking  the  good  one  of  another — bearing  one 
nother's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of 
Christ.  When  then  outward  enemies  rise  up 
gainst  them,  they  avenge  not  themselves,  but 
ommit  their  cause  unto  the  Lord,  and,  in  the 
;ratitude  of  their  hearts  for  the  help  which  he 
ouchsafes,  they  can  adopt  the  language  of 
)avid  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  hath  plead- 
d  the  cause  of  my  reproach,  and  kept  his  ser- 
ant  from  evil." 

The  Lord  was  with  David,  as  he  is  with  his 
umble,  trembling  ones,  even  at  this  day 
■herein  he  is  manifesting  his  mercy  and  power 
i  fulfilling  his  promises  to  the  children  of 


men,  by  drawing  them  away  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  and  uniting  their  hearts  to- 
gether in  the  peaceful  bond  of  Gospel  fellow- 
ship, wherein  he  condescends  to  be  their  God, 
and  to  own  them  as  his  people;  being  merciful 
to  their  unrighteousness  and  remembering 
their  sins  no  more. 


Rank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  their 

Population  ;  and  Capital  of  each  State. 
Rank.       States.        Pop.  in  1850.  Capitals. 

1.  New  York        3,097,000  Albany. 

2.  Pennsylvania    2,312,000  Harrisburg. 

3.  Ohio  1,977,000  Columbus. 

4.  Virginia  1,381,000  Richmond. 

5.  Tennessee         1,003,000  Nashville. 

6.  Kentucky  1,002,000  Frankfort. 

7.  Massachusetts      993,000  Boston. 

8.  Indiana  989,000  Indianapolis. 

9.  Georgia  879,000  Milledgeville. 
10.  North  Carolina    869,000  Raleigh. 

1J.  Illinois  852,000  Springfield. 

12.  Alabama  772,000  Montgomery. 

13.  Missouri  684,000  Jefferson  City. 

14.  South  Carolina     655,000  Columbia. 

15.  Mississippi  593,000  Jackson. 

16.  Maine  583,000  Augusta. 

17.  Maryland  583,000  Annapolis. 

18.  Louisiana  501,000  New  Orleans. 

19.  New  Jersey         490,000  Trenton. 

20.  Michigan  396,000  Detroit. 

21.  Connecticut  371,000  N.  Haven  and 

Hartford. 

22.  New  Hampshire    318,000  Concord. 

23.  Vermont  314,000  Montpelier. 

24.  Wisconsin  304,000  Madison. 

25.  Arkansas  208,000  Little  Rock. 

26.  California  200,000  San  Jose? 

Vallejo? 

27.  Iowa  192,000  Iowa  City. 

28.  Texas  188,000  Austin. 

29.  Rhode  Island        148,000  Provid'ce&c. 

30.  Delaware  92,000  Dover. 

31.  Florida  88,000  Tallahasse. 

Territories,  &c.  161,000   

Indians,  56  tribes  400,000   


Total  pop.  of  U.  S.,  23,495,000 


Mules  on  the  Farm. — We  have  recently 
seen  several  statements  which  go  to  favour  the 
substitution  of  mules  for  horses  upon  the  farm, 
on  the  score  of  their  superior  activity,  strength, 
hardiness,  cheapness  of  keeping,  freedom  from 
disease,  longevity,  &c,  &c. ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  these  claimed  advantages  are 
well  established. 

We  find  that  the  number  of  mules  in  this 
region  is  not  only  increasing  upon  the  farm, 
but  that  for  teams  and  marketing  they  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  We  inquired  of  a  friend, 
a  few  days  ago,  who  constantly  uses  a  medi- 
um-sized pair  of  mules,  both  on  and  off  the 
farm,  what  he  considered  their  advantages 
over  horses.  He  promptly  stated,  that  though 
the  first  cost  was  higher  than  horses,  having 
paid  $250  for  the  pair,  they  were  much  har- 
dier, equally  strong,  and  that  the  pair  required 
no  more  to  keep  them  than  one  large  horse. 
He  also  got  more  work  out  of  them,  but  they 


required  kind  treatment,  and  would  not  submit 
to  abuse. 

If  they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  horse, 
with  the  saving  of  one-half  in  their  keep,  say 
thirty  per  cent,  in  their  longevity,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  in  their  greater  exemption  from  dis- 
ease— we  should  judge  that  the  advantages 
they  present  over  the  noble  horse,  are  mani- 
fold and  important. 

Visit  to  an  Afflicted  Widow, 

From  memorandums  of  a  visit  to  an  afflict- 
ed widow,  past  fourscore  years  of  age, — left 
alone,  bereft  by  death  of  her  husband  and  two 
faithful  children  with  scanty  means  of  sup- 
port. "  She  conversed  freely  and  cheerfully 
with  us;  spoke  of  Christ,  how  merciful  he 
was,  and  how  increasingly  precious  to  her 
soul:  but  afterward  said,  'Sometimes  I  get 
impatient  to  be  gone,  and,  as  I  can  do  nothing 
for  God,  and  am  only  a  trouble  to  others,  I 
wonder  why  I  am  kept  here.'  We  reminded 
her  that  our  heavenly  Father,  after  having  ac- 
complished the  great  work  of  conforming  the 
will  of  a  Christian  to  His  own  will,  may  keep 
him  still  on  earth  for  an  example  to  others  ; 
that  weaker  Christians,  as  well  as  those  who 
know  not  God,  may  see  the  power  of  His 
grace.  And  that  we  believed  she  was  still 
among  the  living,  in  order  that  her  placid  and 
even,  cheerful  temper,  amid  severe  and  repeat- 
ed afflictions,  might  glorify  God.  4 1  had  not 
thought  of  that,'  she  said,  whilst  a  smile  light- 
ed up  her  face,  'I  will  try  to  be  patient  till 
His  time  comes.' 

"  There  was  in  her  room  the  want  of  many 
things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  one  so  fee- 
ble, and  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
perform  the  humblest  service  for  one  so  like 
my  blessed  Master,  I  invited  her  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  my  house.  I  thought  I  might,  by 
proper  care,  lessen  her  sufferings,  and  in  the 
meantime  cleanse  the  dingy  walls  of  her  cham- 
ber, and  add  some  articles  of  comfort  to  her 
little  home.  She  gratefully,  but  modestly,  de- 
clined my  invitation,  and  when  I  pressed,  her 
still  further,  promising  her  a  fire  in  her  sleep- 
ing room,  and  many  other  attentions,  she 
seemed  pained  at  my  earnestness,  and  saw 
that  she  must  assign  a  reason  for  not  granting 
my  request.  Putting  on  an  expression  pecu- 
liarly her  own,  she  said,  '  When  you  expect 
company  whom  you  have  long  been  urging  to 
come  to  your  house,  you  never  go  out,  do 
you  1  Well,  I  am  looking  anxiously  every 
night  for  my  Master,  and  when  He  comes  I 
wish  him  to  find  me  at  home  watching  !'  Her 
reason  was  satisfactory,  and  I  ceased  striving 
to  allure  her  from  the  humble  abode  made 
sacred  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Him  whom 
her  soul  loved. 

"  Blessed  woman  !  she  watched  for  His 
coming  as  those  who  watch  for  the  morning  ; 
nor  were  her  vigils  long  kept  after  this ;  for 
she  is  now  we  believe  satisfied,  having  awak- 
ed in  His  likeness.  How  glorious  for  her  the 
change  !  The  hoary  head  which  here  pressed 
the  humble  pillow  through  long  nights  of  wea- 
riness and  pain,  wears  now  the  unfading 
crown  of  the  redeemed  in  the  land  where 
there  is  no  more  night." — Chaplin. 
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A  Canine  Magistrate. — The  agent  of  the 
American  Express  Company  owns  a  noble 
Newfoundland  dog,  whose  blood,  we  believe, 
is  crossed  by  that  of  a  still  nobler  breed,  the 
St.  Bernard.  He  is  a  right  majestic  animal, 
and  the  incident  we  have  to  relate,  may  prove 
him  magisterial  also.  Two  inferior  dogs  got 
into  a  quarrel  on  the  walk  near  the  Express 
office,  and  had  wrangled  for  some  time,  in  a 
style  as  disgraceful  as  anything  seen  in  Con- 
gress, since  the  descent  of  that  body  from  its 
aforetime  dignity.  Seeing  that  the  difficulty 
was  not  to  be  ended  at  once,  the  old  fellow 
who  had  been  watching  the  combatants  from 
a  little  distance,  advanced  slowly  to  the  fight- 
ers, and  raising  his  paw,  gave  them  a  cuff 
upon  the  head,  at  the  same  time  looking  stern 
reproof  at  the  youngsters.  One  of  them  turn- 
ed tail  and  fled  incontinently,  while  the  other 
looked  up  at  the  Patriarch,  wagged  his  tail 
mildly,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  rank  and 
authority,  and  trotted  off.  This  was  witness- 
ed by  several  persons,  who,  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  conduct  of  the  dog,  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  "  Peace-maker."  May 
his  shadow  never  be  less. — Roch.  American. 


Those  who  are  incapable  of  shining  but  by 
dress,  would  do  well  to  consider  that  the  con- 
trast between  them  and  their  clothes  turns  out 
much  to  their  disadvantage. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  8,  1852. 


In  the  account  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, it  should  have  been  slated,  that  the  meet- 
ing declined  having  read  an  epistle  from  the 
"larger  body"  in  New  England. — The  word 
"  with,"  was  omitted  immediately  preceding 
the  words  "  religious  weight,"  at  the  top  of  the 
last  column  of  the  last  page. 

We  take  from  one  of  our  exchange  papers 
the  following  extract  and  notice,  as  exemplify- 
ing in  some  measure  the  gross  darkness  in 
which  men  may  become  involved,  when  they 
give  themselves  up  to  follow  their  own  imagi- 
nations, instead  of  yielding  obedience  to  the 
iight  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  secret  of  the  heart. 
"  If  the  light  in  thee  become  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness." 

"Romish  Idolatry. — In  the  encyclical  letter 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  dated  the  21st  day  of  No- 
vember last,  is  the  following  paragraph,  which 
in  brief  space  shows  to  how  many  creatures 
prayer  must  be  addressed  before  it  can,  ac- 
cording to  Romish  tenets,  ascend  to  and  pre- 
vail with  the  Most  High  God. 

"  '  And  that  God  may  be  made  more  acces- 
sible, and  give  ear  to  our  prayers,  and  hear 
our  petitions,  let  us  raise  our  hearts  and  hands 
to  His  most  holy  Mother,  the  Immaculate  Vir- 
gin Mary.  We  could  not  find  protection  more 
powerful  or  more  effectual  with  God.  She  is 
to  us  the  most  tender  of  mothers,  our  firmest 
reliance,  and  the  very  spiing  of  our  hopes, 


since  she  asks  nothing  which  she  does  not  ob- 
tain, and  her  prayer  is  never  refused.  Let  us 
also  implore,  in  the  first  place,  the  intercession 
of  the  Prince  of  Apostles,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ 
himself  has  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — whom  he  has  established  as  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  His  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  will  never  be  able  to  prevail.  Let 
us  then  pray  to  Paul,  the  companion  of  his 
apostleship.  Let  us  then  pray  to  the  patron 
of  each  city  and  country,  and  to  all  the  blessed, 
that  our  most  merciful  Lord  may  shed  upon 
us  in  abundance  and  magnificence  the  gifts  of 
His  bounty.' " 

The  doctrine  taught  in  the  above  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  who,  in  his  ex- 
hortation respecting  the  making  of  "  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks,"  says,  "  For  there  is  one  God,  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus."  We  should  suppose  that  the 
idea  of  having  to  obtain  the  interest  of  so  many 
or  of  any  of  the  spirits  of  the  Just  made  per- 
fect, in  order  to  make  our  petitions  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  ear  of  our  Almighty  Creator, 
must  destroy  all  hope  of  their  being  answered, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  accompanied  with  the  kin- 
dred delusion  that  that  interest  may  be  pur- 
chased by  money  through  the  intervention  of 
the  priest ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  poor,  igno- 
rant multitude  are  cheated  into  a  willingness  to 
part  freely  with  their  money,  though  hardly 
earned,  and  the  "church,"  as  they  call  it, 
grows  rich  on  the  ill-gotten  gains  extorted  by 
its  wily  priests.  . 

The  true  church  built  up  on  Christ  Jesus 
the  Rock  of  ages  and  foundation  of  many  gen- 
erations,— who  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that 
openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth 
and  no  man  openeth,  knoweth  that  his  gra- 
cious ear  is  ever  open  to  hear  her  requests,  and 
the  feeblest  cry  of  her  humblest  member,  and 
must  ever  reject  and  deny  such  cunningly-de- 
vised fables  got  up  by  those  who  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive. 

The  following  exhibits  ignorance  in  a  differ- 
ent phase  from  the  other,  (if  the  other  is  igno- 
rance and  not  cunning,)  but  hardly  less  de- 
plorable. 

"  Lamentable  Ignorance  of  Prisoners. — 
The  Recorder,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at  the 
Liverpool  Sessions,  on  Monday,  dwelt  upon 
this  subject,  and  adduced  some  startling  exam- 
ples which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  : 
One  man  had  been  found  entirely  ignorant  on 
religious  subjects,  believing  that  Christ  had 
been  stoned  to  death,  and  not  that  he  was  cru- 
cified. Another,  a  pipe-maker  by  trade,  had 
never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another  did  not 
know  who  his  Redeemer  was,  but  could  partly 
guess.  Another  was  entirely  ignorant  on  the 
subject ;  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  Re- 
deemer; knew  not  where  Christ  was  born,  but 
believed  that  he  was  twice  crucified, — first  in 
heaven,  and  the  second  time  in  hell ;  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  of  what  became  of  the  soul 
after  death.  Another  knew  not  the  Redeemer, 
nor  who  Jesus  Christ  was.  Another,  (who 
had  been  five  years  in  Liverpool,  a  labourer,) 
could  not  say  who  his  Saviour  was, — had  no 
idea;  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of 


him  after  death  ;  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  . 
but  did  not  know  what  he  was.  And  so,  said 
the  learned  Recorder,  with  regard  to  the  female 
prisoneis  ;  one  woman  knew  not  the  name  of 
her  Redeemer  :  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
had  forgotten  all  about  him." — Eng.  Paper. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  money  and 
efforts  lavished  in  England  on  what  are  called 
"  missionary  enterprises,"  and  in  keeping  up 
the  "  Church  Establishment"  at  home,  were 
employed  in  diffusing  education,  and  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
among  the  thousands  of  ignorant  and  degraded 
men,  women,  and  children  in  their  own  land, 
whose  deplorable  condition  is  an  abiding  shame 
to  the  Government. 


Received  from  H.  Rhodes,  O.,  Dl.  M.  Molt,  Joseph 
Penrose,  $2  each,  vol.  25,  and  W.  Crew,  $3,  to  52, 
vol.  24;  from  Esther  Thompson,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  25; 
from  S.  Hull,  Iowa.,  $2,  to  30,  vol.  26 ;  from  N.  P. 
Hall,  agent,  for  B.  Thomas,  $4,  to  36,  vol.  26 ;  from 
W.  Foulke,  agent,  for  M.  Gifford,  $2,  vol.  25,  for  Dl. 
Milhouse,  ©2,  and  for  Jonas  Bye,  $1  ;  from  Sarah 
Kimmey,  Del.,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  26 ;  from  T.  Bowman, 
for  John  Brantingham,  $2,  to  25,  vol.  26  ;  from  Seth 
Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  25. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — -Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street,  and 
No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  1 
street ;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth 
street,  and  No.  49  South  Wharves ;  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street,  and  No. 
32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Whitall,  No. 
161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for   the   Month. — 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  180  Arch  street.  Samuel 
Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  N.  Tenth  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H. 
Worthington,  M.  D. 

Steward. — John  Wistar. 

Matron. — Margaret  N.  Wistar. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Rocky  Run, 
Parke  county,  Indiana,  on  Fifth-day,  the  15th  ult., 
Elwood  C.  Siler  and  Martha,  daughter  of  Zachariah 
Morris. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Wilmington, 

Delaware,  on  Fifth-day,  the  15th  ult.,  John  R.  Tatum, 
to  Lucy,  daughter  of  Ashton  Richardson. 


Died,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age 
Mary,  wife  of  Aaron  Deweese,  a  member  of  Penns- 
ville  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  Morgan  Co., 
Ohio.  She  bore  her  protracted  illness  with  patient 
cheerfulness,  though  during  the  last  few  months  ol 
her  life  her  sufferings  greatly  increased,  and  near  the 
close  she  was  often  heard  to  express  a  desire  to  be 
released.  Notwithstanding  she  felt,  as  she  expressec 
herself,  "  poor  and  unworthy,"  she  appeared  to  have  i 
well-grounded  hope  of  entering  into  heavenly  rest. 
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From  Household  Words. 

NEEDLES. 

We  have  been  to  Redditch,  that  remarkable 
i tile  Worcestershire  town,  to  see  needles 
nade.  While  on  that  perch — for  Redditch 
rowns  a  high  hill — while  looking  abroad,  in 
ill  directions,  over  a  true  English  country — 
scene  of  hill  and  dale,  orchard  and  sloping 
allow,  humble  church  tower,  and  comfortable 
armstead,  we  were  compelled,  by  our  errand, 
o  contrast  this  with  some  very  different  places 
n  which  we  had  studied  needles.  People  who 
nvent  and  use  such  articles  of  convenience  as 
leedles  must  have  a  good  deal  in  common,  how- 
ver  widely  different  they  must  appear  on  the 
whole.  How  many  wants  and  wishes,  de- 
signs and  plans,  efforts  and  achievements, 
riust  be  common  to  the  minds  of  all  sorts  of 
lersons  who  sew  things  together  to  make  gar- 
nents,  and  do  it  by  means  of  the  same  inven- 
ion, — of  an  instrument  which  shall  pierce  the 
naterial,  and  draw  a  thread  after  it,  to  tie  two 
;dges  together!  We  could  not  but  think, 
ivhile  on  the  table-land  of  Redditch,  of  the  odd 
places  in  which,  at  intervals  of  years,  we  had 
observed  this  process,  or  the  records  of  it. 

In  the  Lebanon,  high  up  among  the  defiles 
ind  rocky  platforms,  which  succeed  each 
Dther  till  the  celebrated  cedars  are  reached, 
here  is  a  village,  nestling  among  mulberry 
proves  and  orchards,  called  Eden,  and  believ- 
3d  by  many  people  in  the  East  to  be  the  real 
first  home  of  Adam  and  Eve.  We  did  not, 
when  we  were  there,  see  anybody  sewing  fig- 
leaves  together;  but  we  mention  that  place, 
not  only  because  il  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
the  first  sewing  ever  done  was  done  there,  but 
because  we  had,  a  little  while  before  going 
there,  seen  a  piece  of  sewing,  of  extremely  old 
date.  The  work  that  we  saw  was  a  piece  of 
darning,  with  the  threaded  needle  still  sticking 
in  it,  after  the  lapse  of  several  thousand  years, 
rhe  old  Egyptians  had  a  custom  of  burying 
in  their  handsome,  roomy  rock  tombs,  speci- 
mens of  the  works  and  possessions  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  the  cotton  fabric  that  we  saw, 
with  the  pretty  unfinished  darn  (more  like 
herring  bone  stitch  than  our  ordinary  darn- 
ing), and  the  needle  sticking  in  it,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  property  and  the  handiwork  of  the 
lady  in  whoso  tomb  it  was  found.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Abbott's  colleciion  of  curiosities  at 


Cairo.  Those  old  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
known  the  use  of  steel.  They  used  it  for  ar- 
mour; but  not,  we  suppose,  for  needles;  for 
this  needle — the  one  remaining  needle  from 
the  world  of  above  five  thousand  years  ago,  is 
of  wood.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  the  needle 
is  made  as  small,  probably,  as  it  can  be,  but 
it  is  sadly  clumsy  ; — harder  to  use,  no  doubt, 
than  the  sail-makers'  needles  we  saw  under 
the  file  at  Redditch.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  how- 
ever, to  glance  back,  through  all  those  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  the  Egyptian  lady,  silting 
in  her  elegant  chair,  mending  her  muslin  gar- 
ment (whatever  it  might  be,)  while  surrounded 
by  her  children, — one  of  whom  was  playing 
with  her  doll  (still  in  mummified  existence), 
with  a  face  and  hair  uncommonly  like  the 
Sphinx — and  another,  a  baby,  handling — not 
a  woolly  bow-wow  dog  like  those  that  yelp  in 
our  nurseries — but  a  little  snapping  crocodile, 
of  wood,  with  a  loose  under  jaw.  And  then 
— what  a  long  step  it  is  over  space  and  time  ! 
— to  the  place  where  we  have  seen  another 
sort  of  needle,  with  its  thread — no  more  to  be 
compared  with  the  Redditch  needles  than  the 
Egyptian  one; — the  green  shores  of  Mackinaw, 
in  Lake  Michigan,  where,  in  some  of  the  long 
row  of  wigwams,  there  are,  at  this  day,  Indian 
women,  sewing  with  a  needle  of  stout  porcu- 
pine quill,  and  thread  of  the  sinews  of  the 
deer.  Again,  among  those  that  we  have  not 
seen,  there  are  the  fish-bones  that  the  Green- 
landers  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders  use; — 
the  women  of  the  one  race  silting  in  their 
snow-burrow,  stitching  by  the  light  of  their 
oil-lamps  ;  and  the  women  of  the  other  race 
wearing,  while  at  work,  a  great  palm-leaf  on 
their  heads  for  shade  ;  and  cooling  themselves 
occasionally  by  a  swim  in  the  calm  water 
within  the  coral  reefs.  Again, — but  we  must 
not  stop  to  tell  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  nee- 
dles used  in  the  world — though  the  list  would 
now  be  a  short  one.  It  would  be  a  short  list, 
because  our  English  needles  of  to-day  are 
spreading  all  over  the  known  world,  wherever 
exchange  of  commodities  is  soinj;  on. 

Some  of  us  may  feel  uncomfortable  at  this 
thought ; — uncomfortable  at  the  recollection 
of  a  sad  story  about  that.  Do  we  not  know 
of  certain  purchases,  made  of  certain  simple 
Africans — the  purchase-money  on  our  side 
being  needles — "  Whitechapel  sharps,"  duly 
gilded  at  the  head, — which  were  found,  after 
the  departure  of  the  traders,  to  be  without 
eyes?  It  is  a  sad  story.  The  Redditch  ma- 
kers, who  used  to  prepare  gilt  "  Whitechapel 
sharps"  for  the  African  market,  say  that  they 
don't  believe  it;  that  the  needles  were  of  a 
coarse  and  ill-finished  kind ;  but  that  they 
were  never  "  blind."  Yet  the  testimony  is  so 
strong,  and  the  effects  of  the  cheat  were  so 
serious-jn  damaging  our  commercial  character 


among  the  savages,  that  we  fear  there  can 
have  been  no  mistake.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
parallel  case  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  sold  a  handful  of  gunpowder  lor  a  bale  of 
furs,  to  the  Red  Indians,  instructing  their  cus- 
tomers to  sow  the  gunpowder  in  furrows,  to 
get  valuable  crops  next  summer ;  and  with 
that  of  the  Dutch  traders,  who  used  their  own 
hands  and  feet  for  weight, — the  hand  for  half 
a  pound,  and  the  foot  for  a  pound,  and  eter- 
nally astonished  the  Indians  at  the  quantity  of 
furs  they  had  to  heap  up,  and  squeeze  into  the 
scale,  to  weigh  down  the  Dutchman's  pound. 
If  we  laugh  at  such  stories,  it  is  with  a  weep- 
ing heart;  for  tricks  like  these,  done  in  any 
corner  where  new  races  are  found,  are  a  grave 
misfortune  to  the  whole  human  race. 

How  is  it  that  "  Whitechapel  sharps"  are, 
or  were,  made  at  Redditch  ?  It  is  supposed 
to  be  because  Elias  Krause  lived  in  White- 
chapel ;  giving  a  good  name  to  needles,  which 
they  long  preserved.  And  who  was  Elias 
Krause?  He  was  a  German,  who  came  over 
in  1565,  and  was  the  first  maker  of  needles  in 
this  country  ; — that  is,  of  course,  of  the  mo- 
dern kind  of  needle.  And  who  taught  the 
Germans  ?  The  Spaniards, — if  we  may  judge 
by  the  importation  of  "Spanish  needles"  into 
England  and  other  countries  before  the  Ger- 
mans made  them.  And  who  taught  the  Spa- 
niards? Nobody  seems  to  know;  so  it  is 
reported  that  they  invented  the  true  needle, — 
made  of  steel,  with  a  point  at  one  end,  and  an 
eye  at  the  other. 

What  pains  Elias  Krause  took  with  his  work, 
we  may  judge  by  what  some  living  persons 
could  tell  us  of  needle-making  in  their  young 
days.  Cyclopaedias  of  the  present  century — 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  even — give  such 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  needle,  as 
appears  quite  piteous  to  one  who  was  at  Red- 
ditch yesterday.  We  read  of  such  hammering 
and  rolling,  such  heating  and  cooling,  such 
filing  and  punching,  of  each  separate  needle, 
that  we  wonder  how  any  sempstress  ever  dared 
to  break  an  eye,  or  turn  the  point,  of  a  thing 
which  had  cost  so  much  pains.  And  the  nee- 
dles of  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  five  years  ago,  cost 
something  much  more  serious  than  pains  and 
toil.  They  cost  human  life,  too,  at  a  terrible 
rate.  It  never  was  true,  as  it  is  often  said  to 
have  been,  that  needle-makers  rarely  lived  be- 
yond thirty  years  of  age;  but  it  was,  for  a 
long  time,  true  that  every  needle  that  was 
pointed  helped  to  shorten  some  man's  life. 

The  facts  were  these.  Needle-pointers 
lived,  while  at  their  work,  in  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  stone-dust,  and  steel-dust,  generated 
by  the  dry  grinding  of  the  needles  upon  the 
wheel  just  under  their  noses.  Instead  of  win- 
dows, there  were  many  little  doors  in  the 
places  where  they  worked,  in  order  to  carry 
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off  as  much  dust  as  possible  ;  and  one  conse- 
quence of  this  was  I  hat  the  men  sal  in  a  tho- 
rough draught.  Their  only  precaution  was 
to  »o  out  about  once  in  an  hour,  and  rinse 
their  mouths  ;  a  poor  device  enough,  while 
their  noses,  throats,  and  windpipes  were  in- 
fested, like  their  diess  and  their  skin,  with 
myriads  of  sharp  points  of  cruel  steel.  They 
died  of  consumption  in  a  few  years.  If  boys 
tried  the  work,  they  were  gone  before  twenty. 
If  men,  with  a  consolidated  frame,  and  good 
appetites,  (for  the  largest  eaters  lived  longest,) 
set  to  this  work,  they  might  possibly  hold  on 
to  forty, — a  case  here  and  there  occurring  of 
a  needle-pointer  who  reached  forty-five.  Bad 
morals  always  attend  a  permanent  slate  of  in- 
security of  life  and  bad  health  ;  and  so  it  was 
in  this  case.  Very  high  wages  were  given. 
Some  men  earned  a  guinea  a  day  ;  none  less 
than  two  guineas  a  week.  It  became  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  needle-pointers  (then 
about  forty  men,  in  a  population  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  in  Redditch  ;  and  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion,  as  the  population  increased) 
were  a  set  of  debauched  young  men,  who, 
tempted  by  the  high  wages,  braved  their  doom, 
and  entered  upon  the  business  at  twenty,  or 
soon  after, — counting  the  years  they  supposed 
they  might  live,  and  declaring  their  desire  for 
"  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one."  They  mar- 
ried, and  always  left  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  the  parish.  Following  their  notion  of 
a  merry  life,  they  would  at  times  drink  ale, 
day  and  night,  for  two  or  three  weeks  toge- 
ther. Then,  they  would  go  back  to  their 
benches,  raise  a  prodigious  dust,  and  choke 
over  it,  almost  without  pause,  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  to  clear  off  scores;  then  they 
would  have  another  drinking  bout.  This  was 
a  sight  which  no  humane  employer  could  en- 
dure ;  and  many  were  the  consultations  and 
attempts  entered  upon  by  the  masters  to  save 
or  prolong  life.  All  such  attempts  exasperated 
the  victims  themselves.  They  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  die  early,  if  they  chose ;  and  they 
were  sure  their  employers  were  in  reality 
wanting  to  lower  their  wages.  A  good  man 
invented  a  wire-gauze  mask;  which,  being 
magnetised,  must  prevent  the  steel-dust  from 
entering  the  mouth.  The  men  would  not  wear 
it.  This  mask  could  be  little  or  no  protection 
against  the  dust  from  the  grindstone.  Another 
device  was  therefore  joined  with  that  of  the 
mask; — a  canvass  cylinder,  brought  down 
close  over  the  grindstone,  up  which,  it  was 
hoped,  the  dust  would  make  its  way,  and  be 
carried  off.  In  one  night,  the  canvass  cylin- 
ders, throughout  Redditch,  were  cut  into  strips, 
and  the  needle-pointers  declared  themselves 
under  intimidation  from  their  fellow-workers 
about  wearing  the  mask.  It  was  pretty  clear 
at  the  time,  that  the  men  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  cut  one  another's  cylinders,  and  to 
threaten  each  other  ; — that  it  was  a  matter  of 
collusion  from  end  to  end. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extraordinary  Scene  in  Court. — A  civil 
suit,  involving  the  amount  of  $147,  has  been 
on  trial  several  days  before  the  New  York 
Common  Pleas.    A  witness  by  the  name  of 


James  Cormick  had  been  examined,  and  his 
testimony  on  certain  important  points  was  di- 
rect and  positive.  On  the  21sl  ult.,  Mr.  (Jor- 
mick  came  into  Court,  and  stated  that  he  had 
committed  wilful  perjury,  and  asked  the  for- 
giveness of  God,  the  court,  and  the  jury.  He 
said  that,  after  giving  the  testimony,  be  became 
troubled  in  conscience,  and  could  obtain  no 
peace  of  mind  until  he  had  set  the  matter 
right. 

The  Perils  of  Falsehood. — In  the  beautiful 
language  of  an  eminent  writer,  "  When  once  a 
concealment  or  deceit  has  been  practised  in  mat- 
ters where  all  should  be  fair  and  open  as  the  day 
— confidence  can  never  be  restored,  any  more 
than  jou  can  restore  the  white  bloom  to  the 
grape  or  plum,  which  yon  have  once  pressed 
in  your  hand."  How  true  is  this,  and  what  a 
neglected  truth  by  a  great  portion  of  mankind. 

Falsehood  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  humi- 
liating vices,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  certain 
to  lead  to  many  serious  crimes.  With  part- 
ners in  trade — with  partners  in  life — with 
friends — how  important  is  confidence  !  How 
essential  that  all  guile  and  hypocrisy  should 
be  guarded  against  in  the  intercourse  between 
such  parties  1  How  much  misery  would  have 
been  avoided  in  the  history  of  many  lives,  had 
truth  and  sincerity  been  controlling  motives, 
instead  of  prevarications  and  deceit?  "Any 
vice,"  said  a  parent  in  our  hearing  a  few  days 
since — "any  vice,  at  least  among  the  frailties 
of  a  milder  chaiacter,  but  falsehood.  Far 
belter  that  my  child  should  commit  an  error, 
or  do  a  wrong,  and  confess  it,  ihan  escape  the 
penalty,  however  severe,  by  falsehood  and  hy- 
pocrisy. Let  me  know  the  worst,  and  a  re- 
medy may  possibly  be  applied.  But  keep  me 
in  the  dark — let  me  be  misled  or  deceived,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  what  unprepared  hour 
a  crashing  blow,  an  overwhelming  exposure, 
may  come." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fourth  Month,  1852. 

The  weather  for  the  month  just  ended,  has 
been  unusually  cold  ;  ice  formed  on  ten  morn- 
ings, and  on  two  days  only,  the  mercury  rose 
above  60°  at  mid-day.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on 
seventeen  days — snow  on  five  days,  covering 
the  ground  six  days  in  succession  ;  and  only 
five  days  were  clear  throughout.  The  aver- 
age temperature  from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m.  was 
9°  colder  than  the  general  average  for  the 
Fourth  month  as  deduced  from  tables  which 
extend  back  through  a  period  of  sixty-three 
years;  and  1|°  colder  than  that  for  any 
Fourth  month  during  the  same  time. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  protracted 
cold  weather,  is  an  extreme  backwardness  of 
vegetation,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  and 
copious  rains  which  have  fallen  lately.  The 
forest  trees  have  not  put  forth  their  leaves  ;  the 
grass  has  but  just  started,  and  our  early  spring 
flowers  which  often  appear  in  the  Third  month, 
have  only  within  a  few  days  ventured  to  un- 
fold themselves  and  display  their  beauties ; 
and  were  we  now  under  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  present  year  by  the  pro- 


gress of  vegetation,  we  might  readily  make  ar 
error  of  one  month  in  favour  of  its  juvenility 
Long  experience  and  observation  have 
shown,  that  taking  one  year  with  another,  w< 
have  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  or  coli 
during  the  year,  and  that  if  we  have  an  un 
usually  cold  winter  like  the  past  has  been,  the 
deficit  of  heat  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made  up  in 
the  following  seasons  ;  consequently,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  coming  summer  will  be  a 
hot  one  : — 1816  was  an  exception  to  this  rule: 
then,  ice  was  formed  in  every  month  of  the 
year. 

At  1  r.  m.  on  the  4th,  a  storm  of  snow,  rain 
and  hail  commenced,  and  continued  two  days  j 
with  a  violence  that  would  have  done  credit  loij 
mid-winter.  By  computation,  15  inches  oil; 
snow  fell,  but,  mingling  with  rain  on  the  5lh, 
only  5  inches  accumulated  ;  this,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  start  quite  a  number  of  sleighs  which 
had  been  stowed  away  in  their  summer  resting- 
places.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  there  occur- 
red a  remarkable  and  beautiful  combination  ol 
the  characteristic  features  of  a  summer's  and  a 
winter's  storm.  The  earth  was  covered  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches  with  snow,  and 
more  was  noiselessly  falling  ;  every  tree,  twig 
and  shrub  was  bending  beneath  the  weight  ol 
snow  adhering  to  it,  but  hid  from  view  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Suddenly,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  burst  forth,  revealing  for  a 
moment  to  the  dazzled  sight  a  scene  of  almost 
unequalled  grandeur  and  brightness.  The 
effect  was  very  peculiar  apart  from  its  novelty. 
Everything  was  instantly  presented  to  the  eye 
clad  in  a  beautiful  mantle  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, and  in  an  instant — quicker  than  you  can 
read  it,  or  almost  think  it — all  was  again  dark-ij 
ness, — darkness  doubly  profound  from  the 
momentary  gleam  that  preceded  it :  and  while 
thus  standing  in  breathless  amazement,  a  deaf- 
ning  peal  of  thunder  did  for  the  ear  what  thei: 
other  had  done  for  the  eye.  This  was  repeat- 
ed several  times  during  the  evening,  and 
doubiless  attracted  the  attention  of  many  ad" 
miring  spectators. 

8th.  Constant  rain  all  day  till  6  p.  m.,: 
changed  to  snow,  which  fell  rapidly  till  11  p.  i 
m.  :  about  5  inches  fell,  and  2  remained  upon 
the  grottnd  next  day.  18th.  Strong  E.  wind; 
drizzling  p.  m.,  and  rain  in  evening.  19th. 
Storm  of  preceding  day  much  increased;  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  wind  very  strong 
from  N.  E. ;  umbrellas  were  but  a  trifling  pro- 
tection against  its  violence,  and  rendered  loco- 
motion very  laborious,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous, by  compelling  their  possessor  to  an 
opposite  course  from  that  intended ;  and  not 
unfrequently  as  though  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  be  particularly  tormenling 
to  its  unfortunate  owner,  would  present  a  con- 
cave surface  to  the  falling  element  when  any 
other  was  decidedly  preferable.  The  storm 
gradually  decreased  till  the  21st,  when  the 
wind  changed  to  N.  W. ;  but  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  days  were  showery. 

From  despatches  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  this  storm  appears  to  have  j 
been  very  general ;  and  the  freshets  occasioned 
by  it  in  many  places  were  very  deslruciive  to , 
life  and  property,  particularly  to  the  South  j 
and  West.    At  Brownsville,  on  the  Mononga* 
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ela  river,  the  water  rose  at  the  appalling  rate 
"  two  feet  per  hour;  and  it  is  slated  that  at 
lleghany  city  1500  families  were  driven  from 
leir  houses,  or  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
leir  upper  stories, — the  water  in  some  of  the 
reets  near  the  river  being  fully  six  feet  deep, 
t  Pittsburg,  the  water  rose  to  within  three 
et  of  the  great  flood  of  1832,  and  a  number 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  destruction  of 
idges,  rafts,  &c.  On  the  Potomac  the 
eshet  was  scarcely  less  disastrous  ;  a  number 


of  bridges  were  swept  away,  on  one  of  which 
were  six  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  lost, 
and  a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed. 

The  average  temperature  from  sunrise  to  2 
p.  m.,  wns  42£°.  Range  of  the  thermometer 
from  28°  on  the  3rd,  to  62°  on  the  29th,  or 
34°.  Amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  7.162 
inches- — of  snow,  20  inches. 

A. 

Delaware  Co,  Fifth  mo.  1st,  1852. 
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From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  5th. 

SAMUEL  WALDENF1ELD. 

Samuel  Waldenfield,  late  of  Bush  Hill,  in 
e  county  of  Middlesex,  England,  died  the 
h  of  the  Eighth  month,  1715,  at  his  own 
use. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1652,  at  Ed- 
andsbury,  in  Suffolk,  and  after  lived  at  Sud- 
ry,  in  the  said  couniy. 
He  was  religiously  inclined  in  his  youth, 
d  sometimes  a  hearer  of  the  Independents. 
)Out  (he  year  1670  or  71,  he  was,  by  the 
ord  of  life,  convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth, 
that  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
ird  Jesus  Christ,  Giles  Biirnadiston,  and  re- 
ived  it  in  the  love  thereof,  and  came  to  be 
edient  thereunto,  and  to  know  the  work  of 
upon  his  heart,  and  by  keeping  to  the  teach- 
»s  of  the  grace  of  God,  came  to  live  a  sober 
d  a  godly  life,  and  was  very  zealous  for  the 
>rd  and  his  holy  name  and  truth.  It  pleased 
J  Lord  about  the  year  1672,  to  bestow  upon 
n  a  gilt  of  the  ministry  ;  and  the  Lord  call- 


ed,  and  sent  him  forth  to  proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  and  he  published  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace,  and  proclaimed  liberty 
to  the  captives  by  Christ,  and  for  Zion's  sake 
he  could  not  hold  his  peace  ;  for  Jerusalem's 
sake  he  could  not  rest,  being  greatly  desirous 
that  all  might  come  to  Christ  the  Light,  and 
that  the  abundance  of  the  sea  might  be  con- 
verted, and  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  might 
come  unto  him.  And  in  the  Lord's  work  he 
did  freely  spend  and  was  spent,  in  true  love  and 
zeal  for  the  Lord's  name  and  Truth,  and  the 
good  of  souls  ;  travelling  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  by 
his  powerful  preaching  the  Word  of  life,  and 
ihe  Lord's  blessing  on  his  labours,  many  were 
convinced  of  the  holy  Truth,  and  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  and  were  as  the  seals  of  his  min- 
istry. 

He  was  loving  and  tender  to  those  that  truly 
loved  and  served  the  Lord,  especially  such, 
whether  male  or  female,  that  the  Lord  called 
into  his  work  and  service,  to  speak  a  word  in 


season  to  Zion's  travellers,  and  to  comfort 
those  that  mourned. 

In  the  year  1684,  he  married  and  settled  in 
London,  and  continued  faithful  and  diligent  in 
ihe  work  he  was  called  unto;  and  sufferevl  for 
his  testimony  by  imprisonment,  &c.  But, 
when  at  liberty,  was  frequent  in  travels  as 
beforesaid,  and  visited  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  this  nation,  and 
much  in  the  east  parts  thereof.  And  his  la- 
bours of  love  and  service  were  well  received 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  by  his  grave,  solid 
and  exemplary  conversation,  .he  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  and  walked  as 
became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  holy 
profession  he  made,  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  High  Priest  and  Apostle.  He 
was  humble  and  merciful,  very  considerate  of 
ihe  poor,  ready  to  every  good  work;  and  to 
communicate  he  did  not  forget. 

He  was  in  the  church  of  Christ  an  Elder 
worihy  of  double  honour. 

About  the  year  1706,  he  left  the  city  and 
dwelt  at  Bush  Hill  aforesaid,  being  often  not 
well  in  health  ;  but  when  he  was,  and  not  en- 
gaged in  travels,  or  other  services  on  Truth's 
account,  for  the  ease  of  Friends,  he  constantly 
mended  the  meetings  about  where  he  lived, 
and  his  testimony  was  clear,  living  and  effec- 
tual, and  reached  the  witness  of  God  both  in 
Friends  and  others. 

He  was  also  very  tender  to  the  new  con- 
vinced, and  administered  suitable  advice  to 
their  several  states,  as  a  nursing  father,  and 
encouraged  all  under  a  right  sense.  He  had 
a  more  than  ordinary  concern  in  testimony,  to 
press  and  exhort  to  such  a  good  life  and  con- 
versation, as  becomes  our  Christian  profession, 
ofien  signifying,  that  coming  to  meetings,  or 
pretence  to  religion,  and  professing  Christiani- 
ty, was  of  little  value,  wiihout  the  life  and 
conversation  were  agreeable. 

He  often  expressed  himself  to  this  effect, 
that  the  pride,  liberty  and  ill  conversation  of 
too  many  under  the  profession  of  Truth,  and 
the  Christian  religion,  was  a  great  grief  and 
exercise  to  him,  and  the  sins  and  miscarriages 
of  such  administered  unto  him  much  sorrow 
and  affliction,  he  being  under  great  exeicise 
of  spirit  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  that 
the  testimony  thereof  in  all  the  branches  of  it, 
might  be  duly  kept  up,  and  that  all  looseness, 
pride  and  haughtiness,  and  that  libertine  spirit 
that  would  lay  waste  the  heritage  of  God, 
might  be  discouraged  and  suppressed,  and  that 
none  might  take  upon  them  to  be  rulers  in  the 
church,  but  men  of  truth,  men  fearing  God  and 
hating  covetousness. 

This  concern  grew  upon  him  for  several 
years  to  the  end  of  his  days.  So  that  he  zeal- 
ously exhorted  as  aforesaid,  to  a  holy  and 
righteous  lile,  and  all  to  be  just  and  true  in  all 
their  concerns  amongst  men,  in  which  he  was 
exemplary  in  his  practice,  being  a  man  truly 
teligious,  and  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  life, 
full  of  love,  good  nature  and  good  works, 
punctual  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  a 
fiir  trader,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  injury 
than  do  wrong. 

He  was  a  bright  ornament  to  our  holy  reli- 
gion in  his  conversation,  and  thereby  great 
reputation  was  gained  to  Truth  and  Friends, 
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among  both  rich  and  poor,  with  whom  he  was 
concerned.  The  poor  loved  him,  lo  whom  he 
was  courteous  and  charitable,  and  the  rich  es- 
teemed him  greatly,  for  his  piudent  and  inno- 
cent behaviour;  so  that  his  company  was 
acceptable  and  much  desired  by  them.  And 
many  who  had  entertained  a  mean  opinion  of 
Friends,  as  a  people,  since  their  acquaintance 
and  conversation  with  him,  have  other  semi- 
ments  of  them.  And  as  he  was  beloved  in  his 
life,  so  his  death  was  generally  lamented. 

He  hath  left  so  good  a  name  and  savour  be- 
hind him;  that  his  memory  will  not  be  easily 
worn  out,  either  among  his  Friends  or  others. 

He  was  ill  about  two  months  before  his  de- 
cease, and  although  he  was  often  in  great  pain, 
he  bore  it  with  wonderful  patience,  and  was 
frequently  very  cheerful,  though  his  end  drew 
near ;  for  the  sting  of  death  being  taken  away, 
death  was  not  terrible  to  him,  he  often  signify- 
ing all  was  well  with  him,  and  in  much  ten- 
derness said,  "  I  have  done  the  work  of  my 
day,  I  have  peace  of  conscience;  I  have 
wronged  no  man,  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  wrong  and  injury,  but  I  forgive  them  all, 
and  I  desire  the  Lord  may  forgive  them  also; 
I  die  in  charity  with  all  the  world." 

Another  time  he  said,  "  What  a  brave  thing 
it  is  for  Friends  to  dwell  in  unity;  here  we 
can  sit  together  as  the  children  of  God,  the 
church  of  the  first  born  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven.  Truth  is  what  will  endure 
forever,  and  be  comfortable  to  the  children  of 
men,  and  the  Lord  will  exalt  it,  and  make  Zion 
a  quiet  habitation,  and  Jerusalem  the  praise  of 
many  generations.  He  will  exalt  his  Truth 
and  name  in  the  earth,  and  will  bring  down 
that  which  would  oppose  his  work,  and  will 
purge  that  out  of  the  church  which  is  exalted, 
and  setting  up  self,  and  ruling  in  their  own 
will  and  spirit;  the  Lord  will  do  it  all  away. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  live  inoffensively  to- 
wards God  and  man.  And  now  I  have  no 
occasion  to  repent,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
live  well  ;  and  as  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  I 
have  no  occasion  to  complain  ;  all  is  well." 

Many  more  sweet  expressions,  in  a  tender 
heavenly  frame  of  spirit,  very  affecting,  he 
uttered  to  those  about  him  in  the  time  of  his 
sickness,  that  were  not  noted. 

He  continued  in  a  sweet,  composed  frame  of 
spirit,  and  resignation  of  mind  to  the  last,  and 
departed  in  great  peace  the  7th  of  the  Eight li 
month,  1715,  and  no  doubt  is  in  eternal  rest 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  many  faithful  la- 
bours and  services  in  the  Truth,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  as  by  the  account  he  kept  of 
his  travels  to  the  year  1700,  was  near  40,000 
miles,  besides  his  travels  from  the  year  1700 
to  1715,  in  which  he  died,  were  also  very  con- 
siderable. 

His  body  was  brought  to  London,  and  being 
greatly  beloved  by  people  of  divers  professions, 
his  corpse  was  attended  by  a  great  company 
from  Devonshire-house  meeting  place  to  the 
burying  ground  belonging  to  his  Friends  in 
Bunhilfields,  and  there  he  was  honourably  in- 
terred. 


Reading  and  Thinking. — It  is  not  hasty- 
reading,  but  seriously  meditating  upon  holy 
and  heavenly  truths,  that  makes  them  prove 


sweet  and  profitable  to  the  soul.  It  is  not  the 
bee's  touching  of  the  flowers  that  gathers  ho- 
ney, but  her  abiding  for  a  time  upon  them  and 
drawing  out  the  sweet.  It  is  not  he  that  reads 
most,  but  he  that  meditates  most,  that  will 
prove  the  best  Christian. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  hia  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

In  a  letter  written  at  Timaho,  he  says  of 
that  place,  "  It  is  now  almost  a  desolation  as 
to  Friends.  Indeed,  it  is  so  in  many  places 
where  I  have  been.  I  hardly  know  at  times, 
whether  the  spirit  and  fashion  of  this  world, 
with  its  customs,  will  not  entirely  destroy  the 
Quaker,  in  time,  unless  something  comes  that 
will  shake  more  powerfully  than  has  yet  been 
done,  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  heavens  also. 
Preaching  appears  to  be  almost  thrown  away 
upon  them.  O  the  want  of  steady,  and  exem- 
plary fathers  and  mothers,  to  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  tender-minded!" 

From  Timaho,  William  returned  to  Dublin, 
attended  Monthly  Meeting  there,  and  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month,  1802,  left  that 
city  for  the  north  of  Ireland.  On  First-day,  the 
21st,  he  attended  Rathfriland  Meeting,  which 
he  mentions  as  small,  there  being  no  families 
left  but  that  of  Joseph  Murfey,  and  his  brothers 
to  keep  it  up.  On  Second-day,  he  rode  to  Rock- 
hill,  where  on  Third-day  he  had  a  pretty  large 
meeting,  which  he  thought  a  solid  time.  He 
says,  "I  believe  the  witness  in  many  minds 
answered  to  the  truth  of  what  1  had  to  de- 
liver." 

On  First-day,  the  28th  of  Eleventh  month, 
he  was  at  the  meeting  at  Colerain,  which  he 
styles  "  a  small,  cold  meeting."  In  the  even- 
ing he  had  an  opportunity  with  the  members 
residing  in  that  place.  These  consisted  of 
William  Gregg,  his  brother  and  family,  and 
two  single  young  persons.  On  Second-day, 
he  was  at  a  meeting  at  Ballinacree.  There 
were  only  two  families  of  members  in  the 
place,  and  neither  of  the  men  were  at  the 
meeting.  There  was  he  says,  "  a  consider- 
able number  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Papists,  and  I  had  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace  to  all  through  Jesus  Christ,  without 
distinction  of  sect,  name  or  colour.  I  lodged 
that  night  at  James  Hunter's.  He  had  de- 
clared himself  off  from  being  a  member  with 
us  ;  but  his  wife  and  sister  were  pretty  clever, 
as  were  the  children." 

After  attending  a  poor  little  meeting  at 
Lower  Grange,  at  which  place  but  two  families 
were  left,  he  passed  on  to  Antrim,  and  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  the  house  of  the  widow  of 
Gervis  Johnson.  Here  also  he  found  the 
tnembers  of  the  meeting  reduced  to  two  fami- 
lies. He  was  at  meeting  there  on  Fifth-day, 
the  2nd  of  Twelfth  month.  He  says,  "  It  was 
a  rainy  day,  and  the  meeting-house  very 
damp.  I  caught  cold  and  was  obliged  to  lay 
by  on  Sixth-day,  as  it  was  very  rainy,  and  I 
but  poorly.  My  stay  with  the  widow  and 
children  was  agreeable  to  us  all.  Here  1 
seemed  to  meet  with  some  little  encourage- 
ment.   These  were  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 


ters, all  grown  up,  and  one  daughter  married. 
There  was  a  precious  seed  amongst  them." 

On  Seventh-day  he  went  to  13allinderry 
Meeting;  the  way  was  rough,  and  he  was  late 
in  getting  there,  y  et  he  notes  that  he  "  was 
enlarged  in  testimony  beyond  my  expectation, 
and  I  believe  to  the  strength  and  comfort  of 
divers  present.  The  meeting  was  solid  and 
weighty.  Rode  lo  Lurgan  six  miles,  to  [the 
house  of]  Thomas  Haughion's.  Here  I  met 
with  Mary  Naftel,  a  Friend  from  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of 
this  nation.  On  First-day  I  attended  the 
meeting  in  Lurgan,  in  the  forenoon  and  in  1  he 
evening,  Friends  being  here  from  different  i 
parts  of  the  province  to  attend  their  Quarterly 
Meeting,  [which  was]  to  be  held  next  day, 
the  2nd  of  the  week,  and  6th  of  the  Twelfth 
month.  An  adjournment  [of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting]  was  held  by  candle-light,  and  on 
Third-day,  [there  was]  a  general  meeting. 
Indeed,  they  have  all  been  times  of  heartfelt 
pain  and  exercise,  there  being  scarcely  one 
lather  amongst  them, — and  the  young  men 
who  were  strong,  not  being  such  as  had  suffi- 
ciently overcome  the  wicked  one,  it  was  trying 
work  for  some  to  keep  anything  of  tolerable 
order." 

After  attending  the  week-day  meeting  at 
Lurgan,  on  Fourth-day,  William  had  meetings 
at  Moyallen,  Ballamurry,  Hilsborough,  Bel- 
fast, Lisburn,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Jjurgan, 
held  at  Grange,  and  was  on  Fourth-day,  the 
22d  of  Twelfth  month,  at  the  meeting  at 
Grange.  Whilst  at  the  Grange  he  was  taken 
very  unwell,  and  laid  by  for  a  short  time  from 
service.  During  this  period  of  indisposition 
he  thus  wrote  of  the  weather:  "The  days  1 
were  now  at  their  shortest,  the  sun  not  rising 
until  23  minutes  after  8  o'clock.  The  air  was  I 
darkened  by  a  thick  fog,  and  there  was  a  very 
hard  frost.  It  had  an  appearance  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen.  The  ground  was  as 
white  as  if  covered  with  a  light  snow,  and  the 
air  as  if  it  was  darkened  with  fine  snow  ;  yet,; 
it  could  not  be  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus 
it  continued  for  several  days  and  nights,  when 
there  came  a  hard  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
In  this  time  of  frost,  it  was  exceeding  chilly  i 
and  cold.  I  thought  it  more  striking  than  our 
coldest  north-west  winds  in  America.  At 
least  it  was  more  trying  to  my  constitution,  i 
On  First-day,  the  26th,  I  was  better,  and  went 
to  meeting  that  I  might  not  be  a  bad  example 
to  the  people  by  not  attending  religious  meet- 
ings. But  my  state  of  health  was  not  strong 
enough  for  it.  I  returned  to  my  friend  Thomas 
Greer's  house,  and  lodged  that  night.  lean 
say  that  he  was  as  a  father  to  me,  and  his  daugh- 
ter that  kept  his  house,  was  affectionate,  kind, 
and  attentive  in  nursing  me  these  several  days 
past.  She  was  one  of  those  that  were  led  off 
by  this  Luciferis  spirit  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  Society  in  this  part.  Many  have  gone 
quite  off,  and  have  disowned  Friends  and  their 
meeting.  Some  others  [have  gone]  part  way, 
— attending  meetings  for  worship,  but  not  I 
those  for  discipline.  She  was  one  of  this  [last] 
description,  i  had  two  or  more  solid  oppor- 
tunities of  conversation  with  her  on  the  [sub-  i 
jeel],  and  they  appeared  to  do  away  the  shy- 
ness in  great  measure,  that  seemed  to  be  sucked 
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in  by  them,  and  her  love  to  me  seemed  to  be 
increased.  But  ah  !  I  have  scarce  any  hope 
of  any,  the  defection  of  heart  is  such  that  they 
are  harder  lo  be  reclaimed  than  if  they  had 
never  known  the  way  of  Truth." 

William  still  continued  unwell,  and  went  to 
Dungannon,  where  he  was  confined  for  a  time. 
On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the  First  month,  1803, 
he  visited  a  few  families  in  company  with  Mary 
Naftel,  and  on  the  7th,  attended  a  public 
meeting  appointed  by  her  in  the  Court  House. 
Mary  then  left  for  Dublin,  and  William  says 
of  himself:  "I  remained  weakly  and  unwell, 
yet  went  to  the  meeting  at  Grainge  on  First- 
day,  the  9th.  The  day  being  rainy  was  much 
against  me.  I  went  to  T.  Greer's  house, 
where  I  was  quite  unwell  again,  and  under 
great  discouragement."  He  had  been  desirous 
to  attend  the  approaching  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  the  Province  of  Munster,  held  at  Clonmel, 
and  some  other  services  hung  heavy  on  his 
mind.  His  sickness  was  such  that  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  for  the  present  given  up. 
Fourth-day,  the  12th  of  First  month,  proved 
clear,  and  he  says,  "  The  sun  shone  nearly  all 
day,  brightly, — a  rare  circumstance  here. 
The  ground  [was]  frozen  hard  and  dry,  and  I 
felt  as  if  new  life  was  put  into  me.  On  Sixth- 
day  morning  I  set  off  for  Lurgan;  lodged  at 
Thomas  Houghton's.  On  Seventh-day,  the 
15th,  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting, — and  a 
painful,  distressing  lime  it  was.  [In]  the  part 
for  transactim*  the  business,  I  thought  of  what 
little  avail  is  preaching.  In  the  foregoing 
meeting  I  was  opened  in  pretty  good  clearness 
and  authority,  on  the  necessity  of  members 
being  baptized  into  the  one  body,  Chiist,  our 
holy  Head,  whereby  our  own  wills  are  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Truth, — the  power 
whereof  ought  ever  to  preside  over  our  meet- 
ings." 

(To  he  continued  J 


Selected. 

DAYS  GONE  BY. 

Though  we  charge  to  day  with  fleetness, 
Though  we  dread  to-morrow's  sky, 

There's  a  melancholy  sweetness 
In  the  name  of  days  gone  by. 

Yes,  though  Time  has  laid  his  finger 
On  them,  still  with  streaming  eye, 

There  are  spots  where  I  can  linger, 
Sacred  to  the  days  gone  by. 

Ofl  as  memory's  glance  is  ranging1 

Over  scenes  that  cannot  die, 
Then  1  feel  that  all  is  changing, 

Then  I  weep  the  days  gone  by. 

Mournful  should  I  be,  and  lonely, 

Were  not  all  the  same  as  I, 
'Tis  for  all,  not  my  lot  only, 

To  lament  the  days  gone  by. 

Cease,  fond  heart, — to  thee  are  given 

Hopes  of  better  things  on  hi^h, 
There  is  still  a  coming  Heaven, 

Brighter  than  the  days  gone  by. 

Faith  lifts  off  the  sable  curtain, 

Hiding  vast  eternity  ; 
Hope  accounts  her  prize  as  certain, 

And  Ibrgets  the  days  gone  by. 

Love  in  grateful  adoration, 

Bid.s  distrust  and  sorrow  fly, 
And  with  glad  anticipation 

Calms  regret  for  days  gone  by.  Tupper. 


Selected. 

"THOU  HAST  MADE  DESOLATE  ALL  MY 
COMPANY."— Job. 

There  seemed  a  sound  like  rushing  wings, 

So  thick  my  sorrows  came; 
A  blight  destroy 'd  my  precious  things, 

My  treasures  fed  the  flame. 

An  ocean  of  unfathomed  grief 

Swept  o'er  me  with  its  waves, 
And  here  all  desolate  I  stood 

Alone,  amid  my  graves. 

Yet  who  this  fearful  change  hath  wrought  ? 

Who  thus  hath  laid  me  low  ? 
Was  it  an  hand  with  vengeance  fraught? 

The  malice  of  a  foe  ? 

No  !  He  who  called  my  being  forth 

From  mute,  unconscious  clay  ! 
He  who  with  more  than  parent's  care 

Hath  led  me,  night  and  day; — 

Who  erreth  not,  who  changeth  not, 

Who  woundeth  but  lo  heal, 
Who  darkenelh  not  man's  earthly  lot, 

But  lor  his  spirit's  weal. 

Therefore,  I  bow  me  to  His  sway, 

I  mourn,  but  not  repine, 
And  chastened,  yet  confiding,  say, 

"Lord,  not  my  will  but  thine  1" 


Selected. 

A  GOOD  NAME. 

"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favour  than  fine  gold." — Proverbs. 

Children,  choose  it, 

Don't  refuse  it, 
'Tis  a  precious  diadem; 

Highly  prize  it, 

Don't  despise  it, 
You  will  need  it  when  your  're  men. 

Love  and  cherish, 

Keep  and  nourish, 
'Tis  more  precious  far  than  gold ; 

Watch  and  guard  it, 

Don't  discard  it, 
You  will  need  it  when  you're  old. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Thirty-ffth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Asylum,  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,  near 
Philadelphia. 

The  Managers  present  to  the  Contributors, 
their  Thirty- lifih  Annual  Report: — 

There  were  43  patients  in  our  Institution  on 
the  1st  of  Third  month  last ;  44  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  ;  making  the  whole  number  under 
care  87,  during  the  past  year.  Of  this  number, 
29  have  been  discharged,  and  6  have  died.  Of 
those  who  were  discharged  from  the  Institu- 
tion, 14  were  restored,  3  much  improved,  3 
improved,  and  9  without  much  improvement. 

The  number  remaining  in  the  House  on  the 
1st  instant,  was  52,  of  whom  4  are  considered 
restored,  1  much  improved,  2  improved,  and 
45  stationary. 

The  accompanying  Report  from  our  Super- 
intendent, will  furnish  more  minute  and  accu- 
rate information  in  respect  to  the  patients,  and 
of  the  varied  means  employed  to  aid  in  effect- 
in;;  iheir  restoration. 

The  Treasurer's  Annual  Account,  shows  a 
balance  due  him  on  the  1st  instant  of  $6.19.90, 


and  in  his  hands  due  ihe  Institution,  $60.26, 
from  the  legacy  of  B.  Sansom,  and  $26.12  of 
interest  arising  from  the  legacy  of  $1000,  less 
the  Stale  tax,  left  by  our  late  esteemed  friend 
George  Williams,  Ihe  interest  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  poor  Friends. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
is  also  presented,  showing  the  following  expen- 
ditures : 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $5611  69 

Farm  and  Family  Expenses,  7311  66 
Medical  Department,  772  59 

Incidental  Expenses,  137  38 

Annuities,  318  24 


$14151  56 


During  the  past  year,  the  amount  charged 
for  board  of  patients,  is  $10,807.12,  and 
$633.13,  have  been  received  for  Interest  and 
Ground  Rent;  exhibiting  a  deficiency  in  the 
financial  operations  of  ihe  Institution  for  the 
past  twelve  months,  of  $2711.31. 

We  have  received  Life  Contributions  from 
eleven  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
amounting  to  $275,  and  donations  $172.50, 
making  $447.50,  which  if  thus  applied,  will 
reduce  the  actual  deficiency  to  $2263.81. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  have  been  as 
follows: — 150  bushels  of  wheat,  480  bushels 
of  corn  in  the  ear,  475  bushels  of  potatoes, 
150  bushels  of  turnips;  36  two-horse  wagon- 
loads  of  hay  ;  14  hogs,  weighing  3720  pounds  ; 
and  other  products  were  sold  of  the  value  of 
$214.00. 

The  Farm  has  furnished  a  sufficiency  of 
milk  and  cream,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter,  and  from  the  gaiden  we  have  had,  as 
usual,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  veget- 
ables for  the  use  of  the  family.  Of  poultry 
and  eggs,  the  quantity  furnished  from  the 
Farm,  has  been  nearly  equal  to  our  wants. 

It  is  the  continued  desire  of  the  Managers, 
that  every  essential  means  for  promoting  the 
restoration  of  the  patients  entrusted  to  their 
care,  shall  be  found  at  the  Asylum. 

The  buildings  are  adapted  for  the  comfort- 
able accommodation  of  from  60  to  65  patients, 
and  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  selec- 
tion of  such  an  Institution,  the  location  of 
which  is  retired  and  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country. 

The  patients  have  generally  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health  throughout  the  year;  for  which, 
and  the  many  other  blessings  extended  to  us 
by  a  merciful  Providence,  the  Managers  would 
desire  to  express  their  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Philada.,  Third  mo.  8th,  1852. 


superintendent's  repokt. 

Another  year  has  passed  away,  bringing 
again  the  period  in  which  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  to  present  to  the  Mana- 
gers his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Asylum, 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

There  were  forty-three  patients  in  the  House 
on  the  1st  of  Third  month,  1851,  and  there 
have  been  forty-four  admitted  since,  making 
eighty-seven  who  have  received  the  benefits  of 
the  Asylum  during  the  year.  This  number 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding 
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year;  and  though  owing  lo  the  chronic  nature 
of  many  of  the  cases  admitted,  a  smaller  num- 
ber have  been  restored  to  the  use  of  their  rea- 
son than  iu  some  previous  years,  yet  the 
treatment  ihey  have  received,  has  been  the 
means  of  materially  improving  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  those  who  have  not  recov- 
ered, and  of  enabling  them  to  partake  of  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  which  they  were  inca- 
pable of  enjoying  while  among  their  friends  at 
home.  The  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the 
incurable  insane,  still  continue  to  receive  their 
due  share  of  attention,  at  the  same  time  the 
large  proportion  of  recent  cases  which  have 
come  under  treatment,  the  means  and  re- 
sources of  the  Institution  for  the  cure  of  such 
cases,  and  the  favourable  results  which  have 
attended,  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a  Hospital 


for  the  cure,  equally  as  an  Asylum  for  the 
relief 'of  the  Insane. 

*           #           #           *  # 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  patients,  Third  month  1st, 

1851,         ...  43 

Received  since,   -           -  44 — 87 

Discharged  or  died,         -  35 

Remaining,         -           -  52 — 87 

Of  the  thirty-five  patients  discharged,  there 
were 

Restored,           -           -  14 

Much  improved,  -           -  3 

Improved,           -           -  3 

Stationary,         -           -  9 

Died,      -          -          -  6—35 

Of  the  fifty-two  patients  remaining,  there  are 

Restored,           ■•           -  4 

Much  improved,  -  1 

Improved,          -           -  2 

Stationary,         -           -  45 — 52 


Of  the  thirty-six  patients  included  in  the 
classification,  twenty  have  been  discharged,  of 
whom  fourteen  were  restored,  thiee  were  much 
improved,  and  three  were  stationary  ;  five  have 
died  and  eleven  remain,  of  whom  four  are  re- 
stored, four  are  improved,  and  three  are  sta- 
tionary. 

Of  those  who  were  discharged  restored,  ten 
were  in  the  Institution  for  periods  varying 
from  one  to  three  months;  one  from  three  to 
six  months;  one  from  six  months  to  a  year; 
and  two  for  more  than  a  year ;  the  average 
residence  for  the  whole  number  restored  being 
143  and  9-14  days.  In  only  one  case  during 
the  past  year  has  a  patient  who  was  consider- 
ed curable,  been  removed  from  the  Asylum 
before  time  had  been  allowed  to  effect  a  resto- 
ration. There  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  regula- 
tion which  requires  the  payment  of  three 
months'  board,  if  the  patient  (previous  to  the 
expiration  of  that  time,)  is  removed  uncured 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


A  Thought  for  Parents — It  is  poor  encour- 
agement to  toil  through  life  lo  amass  a  fortune 
to  ruin  your  children.    In  nine  cases  out  of 


ten,  a  large  fortune  is  the  greatest  curse  which 
could  be  bequeaihed  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. 

For  "The  Friend." 

PETER  COLLINSON. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Peter  Collinson, 
with  some  notice  of  Dr.  Darlington's  Me- 
morials of  John  Bartram  and  Humphrey 
Marshall.  Second  edition.  With  addi- 
tional Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  Wm. 
H.  Dillingham. 

That  pleasant  and  agreeable  book,  Dr.  Dar- 
lington's memorials  of  John  Bartram  and 
Humphrey  Marshall,  was  noticed  at  the  time 
of  its  publication  in  the  23rd  volume  of  "  The 
Friend;"  and  we  are  glad  to  have  our  atten- 
tion recalled  to  the  subject  of  their  lives  and 
services,  by  a  friend  wtio  has  sent  us  the  pam- 
phlet, the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above. 
The  "Tribute"  was  originally  published  in 
the  Princeton  Review,  and  two  editions — the 
first  for  private  circulation — have  since  been 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Dr.  Darlington's 
book  is  reviewed  in  it,  in  a  kind  and  friendly 
spirit,  not  that  it  needed  any  such  partiality  in 
the  reviewer,  in  order  to  be  praised,  but  be- 
cause it  was  in  his  nature  to  commend  those 
he  loved.  Praise  finds  so  ready  an  echo  in 
the  breast  of  the  person  praised, — it  is  so  con- 
firmatory of  our  own  sense  of  our  own  worth, 
that  few  are  able  to  resist  its  influences. 
When  the  society  to  which  one  belongs,  is 
praised,  our  vanity  may  bide  behind  our  fel- 
lows, and  persuade  us  that  we  accept  it  in  all 
humility,  so  far  as  we  are  ourselves  concern- 
ed, and  think  only  of  those  by  whom  we  know 
it  to  be  merited.  It  is  moreover  very  gratify- 
ing to  be  commended  by  those  whose  praise  is 
worth  having,  and  to  feel  the  south  wind  of 
popularity  gently  fanning  our  heated  and 
wearied  frame.  Ah!  that  seductive  breath  of 
applause!  Yet  we  willingly  accept  as  a  sin- 
cere tribute  to  the  worth  ol  those  among  whom 
his  lot  in  life  was  very  much  cast,  the  praise 
bestowed  by  our  friend  Dillingham  ;  and  many 
a  respectable  worthy  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties  rises  to  our  view  as  we  ponder  over 
it. 

"This  name  (Peter  Collinson)  indicates 
where  those  who  would  profit  by  the  teach- 
ings of  history  may  find  a  happy  illustration 
ol  the  many  excellent  traits  of  character  which 
result  from  a  life  conformed  to  principles  of 
Friends.  The  sect  has  been  much  criticised  ; 
the  number  of  its  adherents  is  limited  in  ex- 
tent;  we  do  not  ourselves  see  things  spiritual 
in  the  light  they  do,  and  we  have  heretofore 
expressed  our  dissent  and  given  our  reasons 
as  occasion  prompted.  But  the  truth  of  his- 
tory must  concede  to  them  rare  virtues,  cha- 
racterized as  they  are  by  self-denial,  and 
eminent  success  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  suf- 
fering humanity.  Indeed,  they  deny  them- 
selves the  use  of  some  agencies  which  most 
Christians  think  powerful  and  effectual  as 
means  of  doing  good.  They  have  had  the 
test  of  time  ;  they  have  had  their  trials,  neither 
few  nor  small  ;  they  have  been  sifted  and 
scanned  ;  and,  while  differing  from  almost  all 


the  rest  of  the  world  in  some  great  leading 
rules  of  life  and  conduct,  they  have  persevered 
and  have  been  sustained:  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  the  world  sees  a  vast 
product  of  good  to  the  whole  human  family 
from  the  labours  of  these  few  men.  Upun 
whom  else  in  the  wide  world,  since  time  be- 
gan, has  the  sun  of  truth  shone  with  a  brighter  j 
light  to  carry  him  to  the  dark  recesses  and 
secret  depths  of  sorrow,  suffering,  sin  and 
shame,  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  a  brother 
sinner,  a  fellow  immortal'?  Wherever  man 
presents  himself,  of  whatever  race  or  kind; 
however  wrecked  in  body,  in  mind,  or  in 
estate;  however  savage,  barbarous,  and  idola-  > 
trous;  however  vicious  and  corrupt,  the  slave 
of  his  appetites  and  passions  ;  nay,  however 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  infamy  and  crime,  | 
Friends  regard  him  still  as  a  fellow  creature, 
to  whom  '  our  Father  in  heaven'  has  imparled 
an  immortal  soul,  and  who,  while  life  lasts,  j 
should  be  treated  and  cared  for  as  a  fellow 
traveller  to  eternity. 

"  Their  success  in  these  efforts  has  certainly 
been  pre-eminent.    Witness  their  treatment  of 
the  criminal  and  of  the  insane.    We  cite  this 
as  one  of  the  good  traits  for  which  Friends  are 
distinguished,  and  it  is  one  which  has  contri- 
buled  to  give  character  to  the  age.    Who  does 
not  rejoice  to  live  in  an  age  when  the  insane 
are  no  longer  treated  with  cruelty,  and  when 
the  most  wretched  in  crime  may  be  taught 
that  there  is  still,  for  them  even,  a  God  of  infi-  I 
nite  mercy  1    How  do  we  look  back  with  won-  I 
der  upon  the  thousands  of  years  the  world  had 
existed  before  it  was  discovered  that  a  grand 
panacea  for  diseases  of  the  mind  was  to  be  ij 
found  in  the  law  of  love?    And  how  does  the  « 
world  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  one  came  B 
down  from  heaven  'and  abode  awhile  in  the 
flesh,'  to  teach  man  how  he  should  treat  his  ! 
brother  sinner,  and  to  point  the  dying  male-  j 
factor  to  the  »ate  of  heaven  ?    For  the  general  I 
prevalence,  blessed  influence,  and  practical  i 
application  of  these  truths,  we  are  greatly  in-  ■■ 
debted  to  Friends. 

"  Their  quiet  virtues,  happy  amenities,  and  [ 
silent  worth,  do  not  attract  the  gaze  of  the  . 
world  ;  but  they  will  repay  us  for  seeking  out  3 
and  looking  into  them.    Their  simple  habits;  , 
their  industry,  integrity,  and  thrift;  their  plea- 
sure in  doing  good ;  their  intense  interest  in 
nature's  varied  handiwork ;  their  estimate  of 
ihings  conducive  to  comfort,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness, over  things  luxurious  and  things  ostenta- 
tious ;  their  abhorrence  of  war;  their  active 
sympathy  with  all  in  distress,  and  their  pre- 
ference of  the  '  good  name  which  is  better  than 
precious  ointment'  over  worldly  glory,  had  all 
a  faithful  representative  in  Peter  Collinson." 
(To  be  continued.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Emancipation  in  Jamaica— Free  Villages. 

"  We  find  in  a  late  number  of  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  an  interesting  letter  from 
Rev.  John  Clark,  giving  an  account  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  emancipated  negroes  in 
Jamaica.  Mr.  Clark,  a  clergyman  residing 
among  them,  was  led  by  circumstances,  sub- 
sequent to  the  emancipation,  to  buy  120  acres 
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of  land,  divide  it  up  into  aboul  100  village  lots, 
and  have  cottages  built  on  it,  so  that  1U0  fa- 
milies became  the  possessors  of  their  own 
houses  and  gardens,  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  another 
house,  which,  with  the  land  around  it,  consti- 
tuted the  profit  of  the  transaction,  was  made 
village  property,  and  converted  into  a  School- 
house.  A  chapel  and  mission-house  have 
since  been  built  there.  The  village  called 
Sturgetown,  now  contains  a  population  of  541 
persons,  with  111  houses.  In  the  gardens, 
beside  kitchen  vegetables,  pimento,  sugar  cane, 
bananas,  &c,  are  raised.  The  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  Mr.  Clark  speaks  of  in  en- 
couraging terms.  He  afterwards  bought  600 
icres  in  another  place,  and  founded  a  village 
called  Clarksonville,  consisting  of  100  lots. 
Other  villages  have  been  established  by  others, 
tnd  the  system  has  been  adopted  in  all  parts 
sf  the  island.  At  least  two  thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple own  their  houses  and  land  ;  all  whose  pro- 
Derty  is  assessed  at  £6,  and  upward,  have  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  Assembly, 
rhe  results  of  the  system  are  good.  The 
villagers  have  become  more  industrious,  pru- 
ienl,  frugal,  and  ambitious  of  a  respectable 
social  position.  'The  plan,'  says  another 
clergyman,  '  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country.'  Half  the  coffee  and  much  of  the 
timento  exported  from  the  island  is  produced 
jy  the  villagers.  Mr.  Clark  appeals  to  the 
philanthropic  to  assist  the  people  which  so  re- 
cently emerged  from  bondage,  in  their  efToits 
lor  the  improvement  of  their  material,  mental, 
moral  and  religious  condition.  He  says  that 
their  advancement  thus  far  has  been  highly 
satisfactory,  and  that,  were  a  comparison  to 
be  made  between  their  present  and  their  pre- 
vious stale,  it  would  be  found  that  no  people 
3n  earth  ever  made  greater  progress  in  the 
same  length  of  time." — D.  News. 

The  foregoing  interesting  account  of  the 
happiness  and  thrift  of  the  free  coloured  peo- 
ple in  Jamaica,  goes  to  show  the  means  by 
which  those  held  in  bondage  in  this  land,  could 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  cruel 
system  removed,  while  the  liberated  slave 
would  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  human  be- 
ing. Instead  of  enacting  laws  to  stop  their 
smigration  from  one  Stale  to  another,  and  de- 
nying them  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  real 
estate,  it  would  be  far  more  magnanimous  to 
aid  ihem  to  settle  wherever  inclination  led 
them,  and  encourage  them  to  be  industrious, 
honest,  and  peaceable  citizens,  and  to  support 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
rhey  are  incited  to  profitable  efforts  in  many 
parts  of  the  free  States,  and  wherever  they  are 
taken  by  the  hand,  and  induced  to  engage  in 
husbandry  and  the  mechanic  arts,  we  have 
nstances  of  their  success  in  trade,  as  well  as 
he  white  man,  and  also  of  manliness  and  re- 
spectability of  character. 

The  enmity  and  contempt  which  is  felt  and 
shown  towards  the  coloured  man  in  this  coun- 
try, spring  from  pride  and  the  bias  of  educa- 
ion,  and  are  altogether  at  variance  with  our 
repealed  declarations  of  the  rights  of  men,  and 
the  threats  which  some  of  the  advocates  of 
freedom  throw  out  against  all  the  powers  that 
shall  attempt  to  interfere  with  men,  who  may 
strive  to  frame  for  themselves  a  government 


of  their  own  choice.  Were  the  slaveholders 
to  turn  their  atteniion  to  a  plan  for  the  libera- 
tion of  all  the  coloured  people,  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  done,  and  seriously 
enter  upon  the  determination  that  it  should  be 
brought  about,  they  would  soon  part  with  their 
irritability  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  not 
only  would  there  be  no  need  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  but  their  unwise  threats  of  seces- 
sion and  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  cease. 

The  liberationof  the  coloured  man  isasubjeot 
that  must  be  looked  in  the  face  at  some  day, 
as  in  the  progress  of  light  and  the  correct  esti- 
mate of  human  rights,  it  will  finally  become 
impossible  to  hold  in  the  chains  of  slavery,  the 
great  mass  of  men  and  women,  who,  on  the 
present  system,  are  regarded  as  the  inherent 
property  of  the  white  master.  Their  natural 
increase  must  be  great,  the  number  of  free  col- 
oured people  mingled  among  the  slaves  is  also 
rapidly  on  the  increase  ;  internal  improvements 
embracing  facilities  for  travelling,  are  being 
introduced  through  the  slave  Stales;  and  how- 
ever the  slaveholder  may  strive  to  keep  his  vas- 
sals in  ignorance,thespreadof  the  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  freeman  and  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  will  pass  to  the  ear  of  the  slave  through 
channels  which  his  master  may  not  suspect. 
While  Congressmen  are  declaiming  against 
the  despots  of  Europe,  and  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  serfs  and  many  of  the  peasantry 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  can  they  suppose 
that  their  arguments,  in  favour  of  universal 
liberty  for  the  while  man,  never  reach  the 
slave,  and  kindle  up  in  his  breast  a  response, 
that  were  it  spoken  abroad,  would  show  that 
he  had  kindred  feelings,  and  felt  himself  as 
fully  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  freedom,  as 
any  other  part  of  the  human  family. 

It  is  a  mercy  to  white  and  black,  that  the 
Almighty  Ruler  and  Controller  of  events,  exer- 
cises a  secret,  restraining  influence,  which  to 
a  great  extent  keeps  down  the  ferocious  pas- 
sions of  men,  so  that  the  strong  are  not  per- 
mitted to  use  the  violence,  which  their  cupidity 
or  revenge  would  often  lead  them  to  exert 
against  the  defenceless.  Our  only  safe  reli- 
ance for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country,  is 
in  His  mercy  and  power  ;  and  should  our  sins 
and  ingratitude  cause  this  to  be  withdrawn,  a 
stale  of  things  might  arise,  which  none  on  the 
stage  of  aclion  have  witnessed  in  this  land. 
We  may  perceive  from  the  language  of  the 
public  papers,  that  there  is  a  suppressed  feeling 
of  resentment,  arising  fiom  the  facilities  fur- 
nished to  runaway  slaves,  and  the  murders 
committed  in  the  efforts  of  slaveholders  to  re- 
cover them.  All  this  grows  out  of  an  unrighte- 
ous system ;  and  though  introduced  by  our  an- 
cestors, yet  a  people  who  have  so  large  a  share 
of  temporal  blessings,  and  whose  views  of  the 
rights  of  men  are  so  liberal,  ought  to  labour 
for  the  removal  of  the  foul  blot,  instead  of 
legislating  for  its  permanency  and  security. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Necessity  for  Discrimination. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  tend  to 
weakness,  and  to  scatter  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety and  to  mar  its  beauty,  is  that  of  encour- 
aging or  putting  forward  those  in  our  meetings 


for  business  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
who  are  already  too  forward  and  too  lofty  in 
their  own  estimation.  O!  what  hurl  have  I 
seen  done  by  inconsiderately  putting  forward 
those  who  had  just  commenced  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  before  they  had  been  fully 
prepared  by  the  great  Husbandman  to  labour 
in  his  vineyard. 

How  often  hath  my  heart  been  grieved  in 
seeing  those  placed  in  important  and  responsi- 
ble stations  in  the  church,  who  had  but  just 
enlisted  under  their  great  Captain,  and  were 
as  yet  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  spiritual  warfare,  just  as  though  they  had 
long  served  and  proved  themselves  faithful 
soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  army. 

There  is  need  of  very  great  care  on  the  part 
of  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  in  Israel,  lest 
they  fall  into  error  on  either  hand.  For  many 
are  very  liable  to  err  through  a  want  of  true 
spiritual  discernment,  by  encouraging  those 
who  are  striving  to  imitate  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  who  feign  themselves  Christians,  and 
yet  have  had  but  very  little  if  any,  experience 
in  the  spirituality  of  true  religion.  While  on 
the  oiher  hand,  they  are  likely  to  err  by  ne- 
glecting properly  to  encourage  those  who  are 
sincerely  engaged  to  travel  in  the  pathway  of 
righteousness,  and  who  are  at  times  almost 
ready  to  faint  by  the  way. 

What  care  then  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  who  venture  to  put  forth  a  hand  to 
strengthen  the  feeble  ones,  that  they  may  feel 
an  assurance  that  they  do  it  by  direction  of 
Him  who  alone  knoweth  where  encouragement 
is  needed,  lest  they  become  instrumental  in 
raising  up  formal  members,  such  as  have 
never  passed  through  the  Refiner's  fire,  and 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  whose  eyes 
have  never  been  anointed  wiih  the  eye-salve 
of  the  kingdom,  which  are  indispensible  prepa- 
rations for  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
Is  it  not  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  such  as  these 
will  grow  up  in  a  spiritual  pride,  in  a  lofty 
feeling  above  their  fellows;  yea,  above  those 
in  whom  the  suffering  seed  of  God  reigns,  and 
that  ere  long  they  will  be  disposed  to  lord  it 
over  the  heritage  of  God. 

There  are  also  those  amongst  us  who  have 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  riches  and  enjoyments,  but  as  they 
have  arrived  at  advanced  years,  they  embrace 
different  habits,  having  to  all  appearance  sus- 
tained a  good  moral  character,  not  so  much 
from  having  yielded  obedience  to  the  requir- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  their  own  hearts, 
as  from  the  effect  of  education,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been 
placed.  And  yet  such  as  these  are  often  ap- 
pointed to  important  and  responsible  stations 
in  our  Society,  although  unacquainted  with 
those  preparations  essential  for  usefulness  in 
the  church.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  work  of 
the  enemy,  and  will  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  honest  inquirers  after 
Truth.  The  work  of  the  Lord's  house  is  a 
clean  work,  and  it  requires  clean  hands  to 
labour  there;  and  filthy  hands  will  always 
mar  the  work. 

I  would  that  I  had  power  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  all,  the  necessity  of  a  continued, 
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watchful  care,  lest  from  external  circumstances 
they  might  be  induced  to  make  nominations 
which  the  Truth  never  led  into.  For  surely, 
it  is  only  as  we  follow  the  leadings  of  unerring 
Wisdom,  that  we  are  enabled  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  church  to  the  honour  of  the 
great  Head  thereof.  And  it  is  only  as  the  eye 
is  kept  single  unto  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  that  any  are  enabled  to  administer 
counsel  in  due  season.  When  given  out  of 
season,  it  tends  to  scatter,  and  raises  up  op- 
pressors instead  of  sufferers;  and  rather  than 
gather  in  righteousness,  it  has  the  tendency 
to  hasten  on  the  forward  and  unsanctified  ones 
toward  their  own  eternal  ruin.  Therefore, 
may  we  be  individually  concerned  to  guard 
against  premeditated  actions  in  our  meetings 
lor  discipline,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  when  we 
are  led  and  guided  by  the  immediate  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
duct the  business  to  the  honour  of  Truth. 

G.  H. 

Evans,  N.  Y.,  Fourth  mo.  25th,  1852. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  who  rank 
themselves  as  the  decided  opponents  of  sla- 
very, that  it  is  not  fair  or  honest  to  select  iso- 
lated cases  which  are  of  an  aggravated  charac- 
ter, either  for  cruelty  or  injustice  to  the 
bondman,  and  hold  them  up  to  public  view, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  or  confirming  oppo- 
siiion  to  slavery  or  slaveholders.  But  all  such 
cases  grow  out  of  the  system  which  recognizes 
one  man  as  having  a  light  of  properly  in  his 
fellow,  and  in  a  community  composed  of  the 
great  variety  of  character  which  human  nature 
presents,  such  cases  of  crime,  however  revolt- 
ing to  the  ordinary  sense  of  right,  are  insepa- 
rably attached  to  that  system,  and  are  expo- 
nents of  its  inherent  evils.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  where  men  are  educated  from  their 
earliest  years,  in  a  belief  that  the  while  colour 
of  their  skin  gives  them  a  superiority  over  the 
darker  coloured  race,  which  no  circumstances 
can  obliterate  or  change,  and  that  the  construc- 
tion of  society  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
coloured  portion  of  it  deprived  of  all  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man,  and  in  the  degradation  of 
ignorance,  but  that  in  the  many,  the  sense  of 
justice,  must  become  more  or  less  vitiated,  and 
the  feelings  of  mercy  and  kindness  stunted  or 
perverted.  The  golden  precept  of  the  Saviour 
of  man,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  have 
others  do  unto  you,"  cannot  be  so  universally 
disregarded,  without  the  moral  tone  of  the 
whole  community  being  contaminated.  How 
constantly  do  we  see  this  illustrated  by  the 
occurrences,  in  what  are  called  the  higher 
classes  of  society  in  the  slave  States,  as  record- 
ed in  the  daily  papers  published  there  :  as  for 
example,  the  duels,  the  street  fights,  the  reck- 
less  disregard  for  human  life  in  the  efforts  to 
gratify  private  revenge,  or  to  pursue  private 
interest ;  all  which  are  almost  uniformly  allow- 
ed to  escape  unwhipped  of  justice.  It  is  no 
marvel  therefore,  that  this  state  of  demoraliza- 


tion shows  itself  occasionally  on  the  Bench, 
and  that  when  strict  justice  would  demand 
that  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  poor  black 
should  be  recognized  and  protected,  the  ermine 
is  found  far  from  being  unsoiled. 

The  following  case,  which  we  take  from  a 
late  paper,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Judge 
Sharkey  who  gave  the  decision,  was  appointed 
recently  United  States  Consul  at  Havana,  and 
as  the  case  appears  to  have  made  some  noise 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  had  been 
reported  in  print,  it  could  hardly  have  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  those  at  Washington  who 
bestowed  his  present  office  on  him,  and  thus 
in  some  measure  became  abettors  of  his 
crime. 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Elisha  Brazealle,  a 
planter  in  Jefferson  county,  Mississippi,  was 
attacked  with  a  loathsome  disease.  During 
his  illness,  he  was  faithfully  nursed  by  a  mu- 
latto slave,  to  whose  assiduous  attentions  he 
felt  that  he  owed  his  life.  He  was  duly  im- 
pressed by  her  devotion,  and  soon  after  his 
recovery  took  her  to  Ohio,  and  had  her  edu- 
cated. She  was  very  intelligent,  and  improv- 
ei  her  advantages  so  rapidly,  that  when  he 
visited  her  again  he  determined  to  marry  her. 
He  executed  a  deed  for  her  emancipation,  and 
had  it  recorded  both  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  Mississippi 
at  that  lime — the  infamous  prohibitory  statute 
to  which  we  have  referred,  not  having  yet 
passed — and  made  her  his  wife. 

"  Mr.  Brazealle  returned  with  her  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  process  of  time  they  had  a  son. 
After  a  few  years  he  sickened  and  died,  leav- 
ing a  will,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  deed  of 
emancipation,  he  declared  his  intention  to  ra- 
tify it,  and  devised  all  his  property  to  this 
lad. 

"  Some  poor  and  distant  relations  in  North 
Carolina,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  for 
whom  he  did  not  care,  hearing  of  his  death, 
came  on  to  Mississippi  and  claimed  the  pro- 
perty thus  devised.  They  instituted  a  suit  for 
its  recovery,  and  the  case  (it  is  reported  in 
Howard's  Mississippi  Reports,  2  vol.  p.  837) 
came  before  Judge  Sharkey,  our  new  Consul 
at  Havana.  He  decided  it,  and  in  that  deci- 
sion declared  the  act  of  emancipation  an  of- 
fence against  morality,  and  pernicious  and 
detestable  as  an  example  ;  he  set  aside  the 
will ;  gave  the  property  of  Brazealle  to  his 
distant  relations,  condemned  Brazealle 's  son 
and  his  wife,  that  son's  mother,  again  to  bond- 
age, and  made  them  the  slaves  of  these  North 
Carolina  kinsman,  as  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate. 

"  We  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Judge's  opinion  : 

"  '  The  state  of  the  case  shows  conclusively 
that  the  contract  had  origin  in  an  offence 
against  morality,  pernicious  and  detestable  as 
an  example.  But  above  all,  it  seems  to  have 
been  planned  and  executed  with  a  fixed  design 
to  evade  the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  this  State. 

"  '  The  acts  of  the  party  in  going  to  Ohio 
with  the  slaves,  and  there  executing  the  deed, 
and  his  immediate  return  with  them  to  this 
State,  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  his  pur- 
pose and  object.  The  laws  of  this  State  can- 
not be  thus  defrauded  of  their  operation  by 


one  of  her  own  citizens  The  conac 

quence  is,  that  the  negroes,  Brazealle's  son, 
and  his  mother,  are  still  slaves,  and  a  part  of 
the  estate  of  Elisha  Brazealle.  .  .  .  The  son, 
being  a  slave,  cannot  take  the  property  as  de- 
vised  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is  equally  clear  ' 
that  it  cannot  be  held  in  trust  for  him.'" 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting the  propriety  or  expediency  of  inter- 
marriage  between  the  races,  it  certainly  does 
not  involve  any  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  i 
while  such  a  decision  as  is  here  given  is  an 
outrage  upon  every  feeling  of  justice  and  hu-  1 
manity,  and  betrays  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
the  dearest  rights  and  the  lenderest  ties  of  the 
virtuous  but  helpless  victim,  in  order  to  pander 
to  the  detestable  cupidity  of  the  white  claim- 
ants, and  to  deter  others  who  might  wish  to 
emancipate  their  slaves,  from  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  better  feelings  in  this  respect. 
This  poor  woman  thus  ruthlessly  consigned  to 
unconditional  bondage  among  those  whom  she 
had  never  known  ;  to  be  treated,  according  to 
their  option,  as  a  human  being  with  an  im- 
mortal soul  to  be  lost  or  saved,  or  as  the  beast 
that  perisheth,  had  shown  the  strength  of  her 
principles,  and  the  depth  of  her  feelings,  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  watched  over 
and  nursed  him  who  was  then  her  master, 
when  perhaps  he  may  have  been  deserted  by 
all  others,  and  had  evinced  her  mental  superi- 
ority by  the  rapidity  with  which  she  responded 
to  the  genial  influence  of  literary  cultivation; 
so  much  so,  that  the  pride  of  station,  and  the  t 
prejudices  of  education,  had  been  overcome 
thereby,  and  she  became  the  wedded  wife  off 
him,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  j 
of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  already  possessed^ 
absolute  control  over  her.    Her  husband  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  secure  her  freedom,  ! 
and  that  of  their  child,  probably  foreseeing  thej 
passage  of  a  law,  such  as  has  since  been  eri-fl 
acied  in  Mississippi,  forbidding  emancipation,') 
and  in  the  full  assurance  that  all  was  straight: 
and  clear,  that  his  intentions  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, had,  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed 
his  property  to  his  offspring.    What  wicked-e 
ness  is  there  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  connect- 
ed with  a  system  which,  under  such  circum-i 
stances,  would  allow  a  Judge  not  only  to  strip i 
the  widow  and  orphan  of  all  their  property,  j 
but  to  give  them  as  chattels  to  their  unprinci- 
pled relatives,  to  be  by  them  kept  to  labour,  or 
sold,  as  might  seem  most  likely  to  swell  their 
unrighteous  gains?    And  what  abominations 
connected  with  slavery  will  not  our  General  | 
Government  countenance,  when  it  selects  such 
a  judge  to  represent  it  in  a  foreign  country  ? 
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cept letters,  should  be  left  before  6  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

"  Bark  a  Quaker,  and  he  is  a  poor  crea- 
re,"  is  one  of  the  oracular  sayings  we  find 
easured  up  in  Coleridge's  "Table  Talk," 
jry  possibly  piqued  out  of  him  by  the  disco- 
;ry  that  the  bark  was  too  thick  and  "gnarl- 
1"  for  his  oracles  to  penetrate;  style  not 
gnifying  much  to  the  thorough-bred  Friend, 
id  the  tone  of  Coleridge's  thought — metaphy- 
cal  disquisitions  on  the  Logos  and  the  Church 
-not  being  likely,  to  use  a  Quaker  expression, 
i  meet  the  witness  in  his  heart.  But  whether 
.e  saying  was  the  result  of  pique  or  not,  we 
}ubt  not  that  in  the  minds  of  many  it  would 
ieetwith  a  response.  These  formal  form-haters 
-what  is  their  form-hating  but  formalism? 
leir  virtue  lies  in  their  hats,  as  Samson's  did 
i  his  hair.  Unhat  them,  bark  them,  and  you 
ill,  as  Coleridge  says,  find  the  inside  hollow 
id  rotten.  And  yet,  if  there  be  no  sap  left 
i  the  tree,  whence  these  fruits  of  slave  eman- 
pation,  prison  reforms,  Irish  famine  relief 
inds,  and  other  effective  philanthropies  !  But 
i  truth  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  the 
apular  notion  is  more  contradictory  and  con- 
ised  than  on  this  one  of  the  meaning  of  Qua- 
erism.  Let  us  imagine  a  Quaker — look  for 
im  with  our  mind's  eye — and  the  chances 
re,  we  shall  see  no  definite  picture,  but  a 
;ries  of  dissolving  views;  at  one  time  a  sleek 
aril/  personage  cased  in  the  best  of  broad- 
oth,  his  eyes  peeping  slily  out  from  under 
is  beaver,  his  stiff  upper  lip  frowning  down 
n  a  snow-white  neckcloth,  a  heavy  dragoon 
rmed  to  the  teeth  for  the  field  of  bargain- 
laking.  At  another  time  a  wild  dreamy- 
yed  fanatic,  testifying  against  the  priest  in 
is  "  steeple-house,"  and  refusing  "hat  lion- 
ur"  to  the  "  creature,"  even  though  he  be  the 
idge  on  his  bench  or  the  Queen  on  her  throne  ; 
3w  an  Elizabeth  Fry  chanting  forth  words  of 
»mfortable  counsel  to  haggard  Magdalens 
id  staring  prisoners;  then  a  William  Allen 
feeling  a  concern"  to  say  what  seemed  to 
im  the  truth  to  his  friend  the  Czar,  such 
uth  more  needed  by  that  friend  than  even  the 
on3olation  by  the  outcast.  Or,  if  we  be  a 
rotectionist  squire  trampling  down  our  here- 
itary  clods,  likelier  still  the  image  flitting  be- 
jrcour  fancy  will  be  a  John  Bright,  hounding 
n  the  canaille  lo  an  inroad  on  our  broad 


acres.  Which,  then,  is  the  true  Quaker,  the 
real  Simon  Pure?  Or,  perhaps,  after  all,  this 
changeful  appearance  is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  staid  Friend,  whose  besetting  sin  surely 
is  not  changefulness,  as  that  of  the  medium 
through  which  we  look,  more  or  less  distorted 
by  our  prejudices. 

Not  that  these  prejudices  are  to  be  wonder- 
ed at ;  considering  what  kind  of  thing  we  are 
judging,  the  wonder  would  be  if  there  were 
none.  Quakerism  is  a  high  profession  of  mo- 
rality, and  our  profession  thereof,  unless  much 
above  the  average,  will  not  incline  us  to  look 
lovingly  on  the  high  professors  :  it  will  be  well 
if  we  do  not  consider  their  profession  an  in- 
sult. Again,  the  vested  interests  in  established 
forms  and  ordinances  are  very  sensitive ;  the 
quick  wils  and  ready  tongues  who  gain  fame 
and  power,  food  for  the  hunger  of  their  vanity 
if  not  of  their  bodies,  by  the  art  and  mystery 
of  clothing  souls  in  these  forms,  will  make  out 
all  new  fashions  as  ugly  as  possible ;  much 
more  will  they  cry  out  against  these  sans  cu- 
lottes, these  shameless  souls  who  roam  through 
the  spiritual  world — ay,  and  worse  still — 
thrive  in  it,  naked  as  they  were  made,  reckless 
of  all  priestly  garb.  To  the  priests,  then,  and 
to  the  priest-ridden,  and  to  many  who  are  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other,  but  who,  finding  this 
form-clothing  a  defence  in  the  storm  of  temp- 
tation, do  yet  believe  in  the  mystical  power  of 
the  sacraments  and  in  the  prerogative  of  or- 
dained officers  to  administer  them. —  the  man 
who  can  live  a  life  not  only  of  strict  morals, 
but  of  devout  faiih,  who  can  be  both  honest 
man  and  hearty  Christian,  without  help  either 
of  the  things  ministered  or  of  the  minister, 
must  be  a  sad  stumbling-block  and  rock  of 
offence.  "  How  can  you  hope  to  get  to  hea- 
ven without  baptism?"  was  a  question  with 
which  we  remember  hearing  an  honest  church- 
goer astonish  a  Quaker  child  :  "  how  can  that 
Quaker  man  be  so  heavenly-minded  without 
baptism?"  is  a  question  with  which  many  a 
man  cannot  but  astonish  his  own  soul,  or  his 
soul's  adviser.  To  which  question,  often 
enough,  the  readiest  answer  will  be,  that  the 
Quaker  is  not  heavenly- minded ;  that  it  is 
quite  a  delusion  and  a  mistake  to  suppose  he 
is. 

Nor  will  the  eccentricity  of  the  Quaker's 
dress  and  address  have  been  without  its  effect 
on  our  estimate  of  his  character.  It  is  not 
now  as  it  was  in  William  Penn's  days,  when 
men  said  to  him,  "  Thou  me,  Thou  my  dog  ! 
If  thou  thou-est  me  I'll  thou  thy  teeth  down  thy 
throat;"*  but  very  likely  we  have  yet  in  our 
memories  the  indignant  scorn,  anything  but 
friendly,  with  which  in  our  school-days  we 
used  to  view  those  queer-dressed  strange-talk- 


*  Penn's  Preface  to  "  Fox's  Journal." 


ing  little  Friends,  with  their  stumpy  hats  and 
strait  collars  and  demure  gait,  and  how  if  our 
papas  and  mammas  brought  us  up  too  proper- 
ly to  allow  us  to  fling  barley  to  them  and  cry, 
"  Quack,  quack,"  we  more  than  half  envied 
those  that  did. 

Then,  moreover,  the  Quaker  is  so  imprac- 
ticable— his  conscience  is  so  troublesome — 
makes  hirn  such  a  crotchetty  citizen,  will  not 
let  him  swear,  or  fight,  or  pay  tithes — it  comes 
across  so  many  social  duties,  we  hardly  know 
what  he  will  do  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  answer 
to  avenge  ourselves  on  his  conscience,  for 
though  he  turns  not  again,  he  will  not  suffer 
in  silence;  so,  what  wilh  his  scruples,  his  pro- 
fessions, his  disgracefully  bad  principles,  and, 
worse  still,  his  provokingly  good  practice,  no 
wonder  if  he  be  not  in  the  best  odour,  and  if 
there  be  no  slight  rejoicing  when  there  is  any 
proof  or  attempt  at  proof,  that  he  is  no  better 
than,  or  rather  as  bad  as,  he  should  be.  And 
it  is  thus  we  account  for  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable anomaly  that  a  farrago  of  personal  slan- 
der and  vulgar  abuse,  made  only  more  offen- 
sive by  its  spice  of  religious  cant,  savouring, 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  most  of  the  Satirist 
or  the  Record,  should  have  been  so  well 
received  as  has  been  the  recent  "  Story  of 
the  life  of  a  Quakeress,"  by  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  respectable,  not  to  say  religious, 
press. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  facts  outlive 
and  cry  down  prejudices;  give  public  opinion 
facts,  and  time  to  judge  them,  and  it  does  judge 
rather  than  prejudge  them.  Wherefore,  mind- 
ful of  the  past  history  of  Quakerism,  so  rich 
in  good  works,  and  viewing  its  present  influ- 
ence, so  indisputably  beneficent,  the  vox  popvli, 
spite  of  all  such  "  Stories,"  does  yet,  and  will, 
so  long  as  it  feels  this  influence,  pronounce  it 
on  the  whole  a  good  thing.  But  what  good 
thing  ?  or  whence  the  good  ?  If  there  be  truth 
in  its  distinguishing  principle,  how  comes  it 
that  it  is  held  by  so  few  ;  that  the  number  even 
of  those  few  diminishes,  generation  by  gene- 
ration ?  If  there  be  not  truth,  whence  then 
this  useful  energy  ? 

Is  Coleridge  really  right,  as  Professor  Mau- 
rice would  seem  to  think,  in  supposing  that 
the  life  is  out  of  the  tree  and  only  its  bark  is 
left?  If  so,  what  kind  of  explosion  must  that 
have  been  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  Quakers, 
which  discharged  a  force  of  such  power,  that  re- 
bounding from  one  form  of  sin  and  misery  to 
another,  it  even  yet  deals  such  hard  blows  ?  Or 
if  Coleridge  be  wrong,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
Fox  and  Barclay  and  Burroughs  yet  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Friends; — the  old  fire  not  ex- 
tinct, though  glowing  within  rather  than  flam- 
ing without — by  what  strange  tact  have  they 
harnessed  the  car  of  worldly  prosperity  to  the 
fiery  steeds  of  their  fanaticism,  and  given  a 
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method  to  their  madness  which  Franklin  might 
envy  ? 

Again,  puzzling  as  it  must  be  lo  the  ortho- 
dox believer  to  find  a  man  living  ihe  life  and 
holding  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  yet  deny- 
ing the  human  conditions,  and  refusing  so 
much  of  the  divine  aids  of  Christianity,  it  must 
be  still  more  puzzling  to  the  Rationalist  or 
sceptical  philosopher,  that  denying  so  much, 
he  should  not  deny  more.  "  Why  stop  there, 
good  friend  ?"  he  will  say  :  "  thou  hast  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  leaped  the  ditch  ;  it  is  between 
thee  and  the  orthodox  camp  :  what  prevents 
thee  then  from  coming  to  me?  is  not  the  road 
clear  between  us?"  And  is  it  not  clear?  and 
why  does  the  good  Friend  look  upon  the  phi- 
losopher with  pitying  horror,  and  say  that  the 
bottomless  pit  is  between  them? 

These  questions,  and  many  others  suggest- 
ing themselves  to  the  observer  of  Quakerism, 
make  it  a  noteworthy  subject,  an  experimen- 
turn  crucis  of  psychological  theories,  the  true 
understanding  of  which  would  help  to  solve 
many  a  social  problem.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his 
history  of  the  United  Stales,  thus  turns  the 
Quakers  to  account,  and  makes  them  hewers 
of  wood  and  diggers  of  foundations  for  his  tem- 
ple of  liberty  ;  and  in  the  article  by  M.  Mel- 
sund,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  they 
are  curiously  used  as  scare-crows  and  exam- 
ples to  the  Socialists  and  Communists,  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  the  political  fanatics  of  France. 
These  papers  are  composed  with  care  and  ex- 
pressed with  vigour,  and  show  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  life  as  well  as  of  the  apparent  peculi- 
arities and  mere  outward  history  of  this  sect 
— so  little  undeistood,  or  rather  so  generally 
misunderstood — which  in  an  Englishman 
would  be  strange,  and  in  a  Frenchman  is 
nothing  short  of  marvellous;  though,  could 
Fox,  and  Penn,  and  Barclay,  look  down  on 
the  French  Babel  and  hear  its  babblement, 
they  would  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  be  told 
that  they  were  the  prototypes  of  Madame  Sand 
and  Louis  Blanc  and  Proudhon.  And  yet  the 
confusion  of  tongues  which  George  Fox  did 
hear,  which  almost  drowned  his  voice,  was 
neither  less  confused  nor  less  loud,  though  it 
came  more  from  the  depth  of  men's  hearts, 
and  was  perhaps  somewhat  more  worth  hear- 
ing. 

Many  interpretations  of  God's  will,  and  con- 
flicting commands  in  God's  name,  were  shout- 
ed  into  his  ears,  so  that  his  post  was  hard  lo 
find  ;  but  it  was  better  for  him  to  be  thus 
seeking,  even  if  vainly  seeking,  his  post  in  the 
battle,  rather  than  the  pleasantest  nook  out  of 
it — to  be  doubtful  as  to  what  was  his  duty, 
rather  than  to  have  his  wits  wandering  amid 
definitions  of  his  rights.  The  path  to  the  Pu- 
ritan's paradise  may  have  been  as  full  of  pit- 
falls as  that  to  the  Communist's  gold  mine, 
but  it  was  belter  to  walk  erect  gazing  heaven- 
wards, than  to  be  groping  in  the  mud  at  his 
feet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Direct  Your  Letters  Bight.— The  Post- 
masler  at  Baltimore  says  misdirections,  on  the 
part  of  persons  sending  letters  through  the 
mails,  are  of  constant  occurrence.  An  aver- 
age number  of  five  or  six  for  Baltimore  firms 


are  weekly  found  to  be  advertised  in  Philadel- 
phia alone.  Sixty-eight  letters  have  been 
sent  to  Baltimore  for  persons  who  do  not  re- 
side there,  from  one  house  in  New  York. 
Since  the  1st  of  April  of  last  year,  there  have 
been  returned  to  Baltimore  from  the  Dead 
Letter  Office,  six  hundred  and  five  letters  of 
value,  to  be  delivered  to  the  writers,  if  found, 
four-fifths  of  which  failed  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation for  want  of  proper  direction. 

From  Household  Words. 

NEEDLES. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 

Other  inventions  were  devised  from  time  to 
time;  but  were  never  got  into  use.  The  new 
generation  of  needle-pointers  (and  an  employ- 
er of  fifty  years  old  has  seen  four  generations 
of  them)  was  less  ignorant,  and  somewhat  less 
vicious  than  their  predecessors;  but  slill  the 
sacrifice  of  life  went  on.  It  had  become  a 
point  of  honour,  or  of  self-will,  with  the  men, 
besides  their  dread  of  a  lowering  of  wages, 
not  to  use  any  means  of  self-preservalion  ;  and 
on  they  went  lo  their  early  graves,  as  fast  as 
ever,  until  four  years  ago.  Then  there  was  a 
strike  among  the  Redditch  needle-makers.  It 
lasted  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  men  became  very  hungry,  very  sad,  and 
very  humble.  They  made  no  objection  to  the 
terms  offered  by  the  employers;  and  the  em- 
ployers saw  that  now  was  the  time  to  save  the 
needle-poinlers  from  their  own  folly  ;  and  they 
made  it  a  prime  condition  of  renewed  con- 
nexion between  masters  and  men,  that  a  cer- 
tain sanitary  apparatus  should  be  faithfully 
used.  The  promise  was  given;  the  trial  was 
made ;  the  men  soon  found  the  comfort  and 
advantage  of  it ;  they  seem,  now,  likely  to  live 
as  long  as  other  people;  and  the  stronger  ob- 
serves that  they  seem  to  show  off  the  arrange- 
ment with  a  certain  complacency  and  pride, 
which  prove  that  it  works  in  excellent  accord- 
ance with  their  will.  What  this  arrangement 
is,  we  shall  tell  hereafter,  when  we  have  car- 
ried our  commodity  up  to  the  need  of  being 
pointed.  The  number  of  needle-pointers  in 
Redditch,  now,  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  ; 
a  large  company  to  be  saved  from  an  early 
and  painful  death ! 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  every  needle  of 
every  size  was  made  separately,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  as  sail-makers'  needles  and  pack- 
ing needles  are  made  still.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  most  perplexing  to  the  imagination  : 
the  old  method,  by  which  nails,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  needles,  were  separately  fashioned 
by  hand  :  or  the  present  amount  of  production 
by  machinery.  We  saw,  the  other  day,  hooks 
and  eyes  made  by  a  machine,  which  gave  us 
a  strong  impression  of  its  being  alive  (some 
one  said  it  could  do  everything  but  speak),  by 
which  one  manufactory  sends  out  a  ton  per 
week  of  hooks  and  eyes.  No  comment  can 
add  to  the  marvel  of  the  thought — a  ton  of 
hooks  and  eyes  per  week  !  In  needle-making 
there  is  no  such  marvellous  machinery:  ihe 
marvel  consisting  chiefly  in  the  dexterity  at- 
tainable by  human  fingers  ;  but  the  monstrous 
numbers  made  are  simply  overwhelming.  We 
saw,  on  a  counter  of  a  warehouse  yesterday, 


a  set  of  I ii tie  parcels,  such  as  a  lady  mighi 
carry  home  all  at  once  in  a  hand-basket,  ani 
found  that  they  contained  a  quarter  of  a  mil 
lion  of  needles!  Comparing  that  set  of  par- 
cels with  what  else  ihe  room  contained,  wi 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  comprehend  what  we 
saw.  The  room  was  surrounded  with  com- 
partments,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  simi- 
lar packets.  The  effort  to  imagine  their  con- 
tents, when  in  use,  was  like  undertaking  to 
count  the  grains  of  a  square  yard  of  sea-beach. 
Yet  this  was  only  one  room  of  one  manufac- 
tory of  one  little  town  ! 

Needle-making  is  now,  however,  almost 
gone  out  everywhere  else.  There  was,  once, 
a  famous  manufactory  at  Long  Crendon,  in 
Oxfordshire  ;  but  it  has  languished  so  long  that 
it  has  nearly  expired.  The  people  inter-mar- 
ried with  remarkable  exclusiveness;  exchanged 
ideas  with  nobody  else;  heard,  or  would  heur, 
of  no  improvement  ;  chose  to  remain  as  they 
were;  therefore,  of  couise,  they  sank.  The 
population  of  Redditch  has,  meantime,  increas- 
ed from  fifteen  hundred  to  nearly  five  thou- 
sand; of  whom  almost  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  lives  by  needles.  The  neighbouring 
villages  contain  a  population  of  Irom  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  more  :  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  employed  by  the  Red- 
ditch manufacturers.  The  lawyers'  and  doc- 
tors'fees  were  once  needles;  and  ihe  shop- 
keepers' profits,  and  the  maid-servants'  wages, 
and  the  houses,  and  the  schools,  and  the  land- 
allotments,  and  the  flower-show  prizes,  and  all 
the  good  things  that  may  be  found  there  now, 
were  once  needles  too.  Finding  such  things 
come  of  needles,  let  us  see  now  how  the  nee- 
dles come  into  being. 

We  are  allowed  to  go  over  the  Victoria 
Works,  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  John  James; 
and,  moreover,  into  any  of  the  houses  of  his 
work-people  who  carry  on  their  business  ai 
home:  which  is  the  case  with  about  three- 
fourths  of  them.  Those  who  work  on  Mr 
James's  premises  are  well  off  for  air,  light,  and 
cheerfulness.  Some  of  the  rooms  overlook 
his  pretty  garden,  and  all  have  plenty  of  win 
dows.  When  once  we  have  left  the  furnace? 
and  boilers,  all  the  rest  is  clean;  and  there  i.< 
no  sign  of  ill  health  in  any  of  the  intelligent 
faces.  Intelligent  they  are;  for  these  peoplt 
have  had  a  good  school  education.  Mr.  James 
admits  no  children  under  ten  years  of  age  lo 
his  employment.  He  cannot  prevent  some  ol 
his  people  from  hiring  ihe  help  of  children  un- 
der that  age ;  but  his  rule  is  enforced  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Of  the  work-people, 
ihiity-eight  can  read  and  write;  fourteen  read, 
but  do  not  write  ;  and  only  three  can  do  nei- 
ther. Those  three  are — a  boy,  just  arrived 
from  elsewhere  ;  a  man,  of  great  natural  intel- 
ligence, who  earns  two  guineas  a  week  ;  and 
a  half-wit,  who  can  turn  a  wheel,  but  canno! 
learn  his  letters. 

In  going  over  the  premises  we  must  pass 
hither  and  thither,  and  walk  into  the  next 
street  and  back  again,  and  even  take  a  drive 
to  a  certain  country  mill  and  return,  in  ordei  j 
to  present  in  their  natural  order  the  processes , 
of  needle-making. 

The  best  wire  comes  from  Yorkshire;  th( 
inferior  from  Birmingham.    There  is  a  smali 
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amber,  really  pretty  in  its  way,  from  being 
ng  round  with  coils  of  bright  wire,  suspend- 
from  hooks.  This  wire  is  of  all  thicknesses, 
>m  the  stout  kind  required  for  fish-hooks  for 

wfoundland  cod,  and  for  packing  and  sail- 
iking  needles,  to  the  finest  for  cambnc-nee- 
s.  In  the  dark  and  dingy  rooms  below, 
s  of  wire,  each  the  length  of  two  needles, 

cut  by  a  pair  of  vast  shears,  well  fixed  to 
5  wall.  The  "  measure"  is  a  steel  instru- 
nt,  furnished  with  a  screw,  which  deler- 
nes  the  length  of  the  bundle  of  wires  cut  at 
ce.  Two  iron  rings,  about  five  inches  in 
imeter,  are  placed  on  edge,  and  nearly  filled 
th  the  cut  wires,  of  which  there  is  thus  a 
;tty  large  faggot  before  us.  These  wires, 
ving  come  off  coils,  are  curved,  and  they 
ist  be  straightened.  A  sort  of  hooked  po- 
r  is  thrust  into  the  rings,  and  transports  the 
rgot  to  the  furnace,  where  it  is  presently 
iled  red-hot.  It  is  taken  out ;  a  curved 
n  bar  is  laid  between  the  rings,  and  the 
ndle  is  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  on  a 
)le  until  the  wires  are  straight.  This  is 
led  "  rubbing  straight." 
We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  mill  in  the 
intry — a  pretty  place,  with  its  pond,  its  un- 
ising  gush  of  water,  its  little  ravine,  its 
serful  larmstead,  its  fields  with  cows  graz- 

even  at  this  season.  There  is  a  miller 
3ping  out  at  us.  What  does  he  do  here? 
le  end  of  the  mill  is  let  for  grinding  flour  ; 
!  other,  lor  grinding  needles.  We  go  down 
Tie  steps  to  a  basement-room,  where  straps 
5  revolving  with  all  possible  zeal.  The 
ter-wheel  is  under  our  feet;  and  round  us 
:  placed  four  grindstones.  Each  grindstone 
furnished  with  a  cap  or  cover,  like  a  coi- 
ning Dutch  oven.  It  does  not  fit  closely, 
:  leaves  a  space,  through  which  the  deadly 
st  is  blown.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  sal- 
ion  of  the  dry-grinders.  A  comfortable- 
king  needle-pointer  is  seated  on  his  bench, 
takes  up  two  dozen  or  so  of  wires,  and 
ilies  the  end  to  the  grindstone.  While  do- 
this,  he  has  to  roll  every  wire  between  his 
jer  and  thumb.  Backwards  and  forwards 
makes  them  revolve,  in  contact  with  the 
eel  ;  and  off  flies  a  shower  of  sparks.  One 
I  being  done,  he  presents  the  other;  for  it 
st  be  remembered  that  these  wires  are  of 
length  of  two  needles.  As  he  works,  we 
the  dust  rushing  under  the  cover,  quite 
ay  from  the  workman's  face;  and  we  are 
ited  to  go  and  see  what  becomes  of  it. 
ere  is  a  covered  fan-wheel  in  the  middle  of 
chamber,  turned  by  water-power-;  and  this 
s  which  sucks  away  the  dust  from  all  the 
r  grindstones  at  once.  We  pass  outside  to 
end  of  the  building,  and  go  down  some 
re  steps,  to  the  brink  of  the  stream  which 
lowing  away  down  the  little  ravine.  We 
erve  that  a  patch  of  the  opposite  bank, 
le  way  down,  is  whitened — crusted  over 
h  dust  ;  and,  looking  carefully,  we  see  puffs, 
")f  a  thin  smoke,  corning  from  behind  a  grey 
le  on  our  side  of  the  bank.  Behind  that 
ie  is  the  outlet  from  the  fan-wheel,  and  the 
itening  on  the  grass  and  brambles  is  the 
t  which  would  have  hung  about  the  men 
I  within  the  men,  if  they  h  id  not  consented 
his  saving  measure. 


It  is  a  plan  which  costs  a  little  money  in 
l he  first  instance;  although  it  saves  avast 
deal  in  the  end.  That  fan-wheel  uses  up  a 
third  of  the  water-power  appropriated  to  ihis 
chamber.  The  men  have,  nominally,  the 
same  wages  as  of  old  ;  but  they  pay  their 
share  of  this  loss,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  shil- 
ling a  week.  This  is  their  toll  for  life  and 
health.  The  masters  beara  much  larger  share, 
and  with  extreme  content.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  from  the  nominally  high — 
extremely  high — wages  of  this  class  of  men, 
must  be  deducted  the  mill-rents  they  pay,  and 
the  cost  of  their  tools — amounting  altogether 
to  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week. 

We  now  have  the  wires  straight,  and  point- 
ed at  both  ends.  We  next  find  ourselves  in 
a  workshop,  in  the  next  street  to  Mr.  James's. 
Here,  we  see  a  stamping  machine  and  die, 
which  flattens  and  prints  a  space  precisely  in 
the  middle  of  each  bit  of  wire.  The  print 
shows  where  the  eye  is  to  be,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  "  guttering"  is  done — the  forming  the 
little  channel  seen  in  the  heads  of  all  needles. 
The  workman  strikes  off  five  thousand  of  these 
in  an  hour;  that  is,  he  flattens  and  "gutters" 
the  heads  of  ten  thousand  needles  per  hour — 
rather  an  advance  upon  the  old  method  of  do- 
ing each  one  by  hand  !  Then  comes  the 
punching  of  the  eyes.  The  punch  is  double, 
of  course  ;  and  the  boy  who  works  it,  perfo- 
rates four  thousand  wires,  or  eight  thousand 
needles  per  hour.  This  is  dexterous  work, 
the  wires  being  laid  and  removed  almost  faster 
than  the  eye  can  follow. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
superintendent's  report. 

(Continued  from  page  277.) 


There  appears  to  be  a  belief  prevalent  in 
the  community,  that  a  person  having  once 
been  the  subject  of  attack  of  insanity,  can 
rarely  be  restored  to  entire  mental  soundness, 
and  it  has  been  objected  to  the  statistics  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  especially  to  those 
portions  of  them  which  show  the  number  of 
recoveries,  that  they  represent  merely  matters 
of  opinion,  about  which  judges  of  equal  acute- 
ness  and  experience  would  arrive  at  different 
conclusions,  as  if  there  were  an  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  determining  in  any  given  case,  whe- 
ther the  patient  had  been  restored  to  his  origi- 
nal mental  condition,  or  whether  there  was 
not  still  remaining  some  lurking  unsoundness. 
This  belief  appears  to  be  founded  partly  on  the 
consideration  of  the  number  of  patients  who 
are  re-admitted  into  Hospitals,  the  inference 
being  drawn  from  the  fact  of  their  having  suf- 
fered a  second  attack,  that  the  first  must  have 
left  behind  it  some  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  or  some  weakness  of  the  organ 
which  has  prevented  it  afterwards  from  acting 
with  its  original  integrity,  and  predisposed  it 
to  future  attacks  of  disease.  But  from  any 
knowledge  that  we  possess  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection  of  the  brain  giving  rise  to  mental  de- 
rangement, there  can  be  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  disease  during  its  merely  tem- 
porary continuance,  produces  any  structural 


change,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  insani- 
ty is  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  In  cases  in  which  insanity 
returns  after  having  once  been  removed,  it 
would  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  to 
attribute  the  renewal  of  the  attack  to  a  consti- 
tutional cause,  or  to  defective  organization. 
Persons  who  are  subject  to  these  attacks  are 
generally  of  weak  or  ill-balanced  minds,  are 
seldom  capable  of  attending  properly  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  under  the  influence 
of  any  over-exciting  cause,  and,  indeed,  fre- 
quently without  any  proximate  cause  that  can 
be  discovered,  are  rendered  temporarily  in- 
sane. But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  this 
constitutional  predisposition  is  wanting,  there 
appears  lo  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  patient  when  once  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  have  disappeared,  nor  for  ap- 
prehending a  second  attack,  provided  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  exciting  causes. 

During  the  year  just  concluded,  the  family 
has  been  spared  the  visitation  of  any  epidemic 
disease ;  though  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  dysentery  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
vicinity.    About  this  time,  however,  a  number 
of  the  domestics  and  two  of  the  patients  were 
attacked  with  a  form  of  fever,  accompanied 
by  considerable  intestinal  irritation,  of  which 
one  of  the  latter,  a  man  seventy-three  years 
of  age,  died  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks, 
having  been  an  inmate  of  tha  Asylum  for 
about  twenty-five  years.    Among  that  class 
who  may  be  considered  as  permanent  residents 
in  the  Asylum,  there  are  at  present  twelve  in- 
dividuals of  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
together  with  others  of  the  same  class,  have 
enjoyed  atmost  uninterrupted  good  health ; 
there  having  been,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned above,  scarcely  an  instance  of  serious 
indisposition  among  them.    It  is  among  the 
patients  recently  admitted,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  cases  of  severe  sickness 
have  occurred.    Of  this  class,  one  patient  died 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  one  of  Exhaus- 
tion, and  one  of  Effusion  on  the  Brain.    It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  death  from  Con- 
sumption is  the  first  that  has  occurred  among 
our  patients  from  that  disease  for  ten  years 
past,  especially  as  it  is  generally  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  death 
among  the  insane.  Exhaustion  is  a  term  which 
has  been  used  to  designate  the  cause  of  death 
in  a  peculiar  form  of  disease  which  seems  to 
consist  principally  of  intense  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  a  tendency  to  rapid  pros- 
tration of  the  vital  energies,  generally  termi- 
nating fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  case  of  Effusion  on  the  Brain,  was  that 
of  a  patient  who  had  spent  about  a  year  in 
the  Asylum,  and  during  that  time  had  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the 
brain.    The  disease  showed  its  progress  by 
repeated  attacks  of  high  excitement,  in  one  of 
which  she  died  from  the  effects  of  effusion. 
Of  all  the  painful  forms  which  insanity  as- 
sumes, there  is  none  more  distressing  than 
that  in  which  the  natural  love  of  life  is  sub- 
verted, and  the  hand  of  the  patient  is  turned 
against  himself;  and  there  are  no  cases  which 
cause  more  anxiety  and  call  for  more  unre- 
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milling  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  attendants  of  a  Hospital.  In  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  form  of  insaniiy  is  curable, 
and  we  have  almost  every  year  received  pa- 
tients affected  with  it,  in  whom,  under  the 
restoring  influences  of  the  Asylum,  we  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  propensity 
gradually  give  way,  and  the  patient  recover. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  had  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  cases  of  this  description, 
in  several  of  whom  the  disease  existed  in  its 
most  active  form,  and  in  two  instances  the 
patients  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  fatal 
purpose,  notwithstanding  every  necessary  care 
and  precaution  were  supposed  to  have  been 
exercised.  In  six  cases  in  which  the  propen- 
sity was  believed  to  be  active  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  the  patients  have  been  re- 
stored. 

The  physical  disorders,  which  frequently 
accompany  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  and 
which  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
are  various.  They  are  also  important,  inas- 
much as  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  they 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  patient  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  From  a  variety  of 
causes  they  are  frequently  obscure,  and  yet 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  is  materially  has- 
tened by  their  timely  discovery  and  proper 
medical  treatment.  In  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise nature  in  any  given  case,  the  information 
designed  to  be  elicited  by  the  questions  ap- 
pended to  the  form  of  Certificate,  is  an  impor- 
tant aid,  and  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  request  that  the  friends  of 
patients  about  to  be  placed  in  the  Asylum,  will 
be  careful  to  furnish,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  physician,  all  the  information  possible  un- 
der the  heads  of  the  several  Queries.  In  a 
disease  like  insanity,  having  no  fixed  charac- 
ter, but  in  which  the  symptoms  and  indications 
vary  with  every  case,  no  uniform  system  of 
medical  treatment  can  be  adopted  ;  and  in  ap- 
plying his  prescriptions  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  each  particular  case,  the  nicest  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  physician  will  frequent- 
ly be  required  ;  and  in  this  department  I  would 
acknowledge  the  valuable  advice  and  assist- 
ance which  have  been  rendered  by  Dr.  Evans, 
the  attending  physician. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made 
to  the  premises  during  the  year,  calculated  to 
add  to  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  building 
and  grounds,  or  to  increase  the  comforts  of 
our  patients,  and  render  the  Institution  an 
agreeable  residence  for  those  who  may  be 
compelled  by  disease  to  make  it  their  tempo- 
rary home.  The  wood-work  of  the  north-east 
front  of  the  building  has  been  painted  through- 
out, and  the  floors  of  the  halls  in  both  stories 
of  the  west  wing,  and  the  staircase  between 
them,  have  been  painted  a  handsome  light 
colour,  which  contributes  greatly  to  their 
cheerful  aspect.  The  main  and  side  halls  in 
the  centre  building  have  been  papered,  and 
together  with  the  stairs  leading  to  the  third 
story,  have  been  painted.  The  grove,  con- 
taining about  five  acres,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  west  wing,  has  been  cleared  of  under- 
wood, the  trees  have  been  trimmed,  stumps 
taken  up,  &c,  with  the  design  of  appropria- 
ting it  exclusively  as  grounds  for  patients,  to 


be  set  in  grass,  laid  out  with  walks,  furnished 
with  seats,  <&c.  The  lawn  surrounding  the 
library  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
piece  of  ground  on  each  side  of  the  building, 
and  its  surface  has  been  in  part  graded  and 
prepared  for  grass. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

For  *'  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  277.) 

William  remained  a  few  days  longer  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  On  Second-day,  the  17th 
of  First  month,  he  visited  the  Provincial 
School  at  Lisburn,  formerly  taught  by  John 
Gough,  where  he  had  a  "  relieving  opportunity 
with  the  children  and  family."  On  the  next 
First-day,  the  23d,  he  was  at  Grange  Meet- 
ing. This  day  he  notes  as  clear  and  sun- 
shiny,— .which  no  day  had  been  for  more  than 
a  week.  The  weather  had  been  "  blustering, 
stormy  and  cold."  Outward  as  well  as  in- 
ward, things  served  to  depress  him.  He  says 
they  had  accounts  of  many  shipwrecks,  of 
highway  robberies,  of  persons  sentenced  to 
death  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  adds,  "  What  a 
country  this  is !"  Of  the  last  meeting  at 
Grange,  he  says,  it  "  was  more  largely  attend- 
ed by  young  people,  than  any  I  had  been  at, 
and  I  was  drawn  forth  much  more  in  testimo- 
ny than  in  any  heretofore.  I  have  cause 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  going  over  the  ground  again  was 
greatly  contrary  to  my  own  will,  yet  through 
condescending  Goodness  [which  favoured  me] 
from  place  to  place,  I  now  feel  my  mind  set  at 
liberty  to  go  forward.  I  write  this  at  my 
kinsman  T.  G.,  Jr.,  who  has  gone  to  London, 
on  account  of  his  factor's  failing.  Oh  !  the 
perplexity  there  is  in  great  trade  and  business. 
[There  was]  4500  pounds  at  slake  there, — and 
if  they  have  nothing  to  pay,  he  must  lose  all." 
After  attending  the  last  meeting  in  Ulster  pro- 
vince, before  setting  off  for  the  south,  he  re- 
marks, "  Indeed,  it  is  a  poor  shattered  state 
our  Society  is  in  in  this  Quarter." 

Passing  into  Connaught,  he  rode  to  Nathan 
Nevit's,  at  Ballymurry.  On  Fourth-day,  the 
2nd  of  Second  month,  he  was  at  the  meeting 
in  that  place,  to  which  few  came,  and  those 
who  did  were  not  punctual  to  the  hour.  Wil- 
liam had  nothing  to  say,  except  to  exhort  them 
to  be  more  attentive  to  the  lime  appointed  for 
the  gathering  of  the  meeting.  The  next  day 
he  held  a  meeting  in  the  same  house.  At  this 
meeting,  the  people  gathered  more  orderly, 
and  it  proved  to  be  "good,  solid  and  favour- 
ed," so  that  he  left  Ballymurry  in  a  good  de- 
gree relieved  in  mind. 

He  attended  various  meetings  on  his  way  to 
Mount  Mellick,  where  he  made  his  home  with 
a  relative,  John  Gatchell.  His  carriage  broke 
as  he  drew  near  the  place,  and  his  horse  had 
become  so  lame  in  one  foot,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary it  should  have  some  rest.  On  Second- 
day  evening,  the  14th  of  Second  month,  he 
says,  "Sarah  Lynes  came  to  this  town,  and 
had  a  public  meeting  with  the  inhabitants, — 
which  was  large,  and  quiet,  considering  the 


mixed  gathering.  Sarah  was  favouied  with 
clear,  weighty,  and  instructive  doctrine  to  the 
people.  1  had  good  satisfaction  in  attending 
the  meeting  with  her." 

John  Gatchell  furnishing  him  with  a  horse, 
he  continued  his  journey  southward,  taking 
meetings  as  he  went.  On  First-day,  the  27th 
of  Second  month,  he  was  at  the  fore  and  after- 
noon meetings  at  Waterford.  He  says,  "Silent 
in  them  both.  My  spirits  were  greatly  sunk, 
and  humblingly  abased  to  that  degree,  that  I 
did  not  know  that  ever  I  should  open  my 
mouth  again.  At  some  other  places,  [I  had 
had]  pretty  open  times, — the  word  preached 
in  plainness  of  speech  came  in  freeness  and 
openness,  and  made  its  way  into  the  inmost 
part,  whereby  the  hearts  of  many  were  ten- 
dered,  and  their  spirits  contrited.  Thus  I  get 
along.  Sometimes  [I  have]  mortifying  labours 
in  the  ministry,  [so  that]  I  can  hardly  say 
whether  it  is  ministry  or  no.  Neither  do  I 
know,  which  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that, 
or  whether  they  are  not  both  alike  good,  as  to  j 
answering  the  ends  which  are  intended  by 
Him  whose  ways  are  higher  than  our  ways,  j 
and  his  thoughts,  than  our  thoughts, — as  much 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth." 

He  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Clon- 
mel,  on  Fifth-day,  and  the  Youth's  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  the  same  place,  on  Sixth-day, 
which  being  pielty  comfortable  meetings,  he 
left  the  place  refreshed  and  encouraged.  On 
First-day,  the  13th  of  Third  month,  he  attend- 
ed the  two  meetings  at  Limerick,  in  which  he 
was  silent.  He  remarks,  "  I  believe  the  crav- 
ing desire  of  people  after  words,  sometimes 
shuts  up  the  way  to  the  Living  Word."  He 
attended  Monthly  Meeting  at  the  same  place, 
on  Third-day,  and  a  meeting  for  worship  on 
Fifth-day,  and  he  says,  "  Was  favoured  to 
leave  them  pretty  much  relieved  in  mind  for 
the  present.  But  alas!  it  is  so  soon  cast  ofT.  I 
think  I  never  travelled  in  a  country  so  dis- 
couraging to  preach  the  Gospel  in,  as  Ire-, 
land." 

"Rode  to  Roscrea,  lodged  at  John  Pirn's. 
On  First-day  attended  their  meeting  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  I  had  very  plain  preaching, 
and  I  thought  Truth  owned  the  labour.  There 
were  but  few  Friends,  and  a  few  neighbours. 
On  Second-day,  rode  to  Knockballymaher.  It; 
was  a  silent  meeting,  and  a  trying  spot.'; 
Passing  on  to  Mountmellick,  he  says,  "On 
Fourth-day  (23d),  attended  their  Monthly! 
Meeting,  which,  through  condescending  Good- 
ness,  was,  1  hope,  a  profitable  season  to  many 
present.  My  way  was  considerably  openec 
in  the  authority  of  Truth,  which  sets  its  own 
seal  upon  its  own  production.  The  business 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  conducted  with  n 
good  deal  of  solid  weight.  .  .  On  Seventh-day 
morning,  went  to  their  Select  Quarterly  Meet-j 
ing  at  one  o'clock,  the  elders  having  had  a 
meeting  by  themselves,  which  began  at  ten  | 
It  was  a  poor  meeting  to  me,  and  1  to  it.  First 
day,  attended  their  meetings,  but  had  no  abili 
ty  as  I  thought,  given  me  to  espouse  the  caustj 
of  God,  in  a  public  manner.  1  heard  some  o 
the  people  complaining,  that  [the  meetings 
were  dark,  distressing  seasons.  On  Second; 
day,  [we  had]  two  sittings  for  transacting  thtj 
affairs  of  the  chinch,  in  which  I  got  consider 
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able  relief  of  mind  through  honest,  plain  la- 
bour. On  Third-day,  the  29th,  was  held  one 
sitting  more  to  finish  the  business,  and  at  the 
close  of  it,  a  meeting  for  worship,  which  they 
called  a  parting  meeting.  I  thought,  and  told 
divers  of  them  afterwards,  that  it  was  more 
than  enough,  unless  it  had  been  better  timed. 
To  me  it  appeared  a  dead  sacrifice.  On 
Fourth-day,  was  their  week-day  meeting,  which 
was  but  short,  and  I  thought  comfortable, 
helping  to  cheer  up  for  the  day  before." 

Turning  to  the  south  again,  he  attended  va- 
rious meetings,  as  he  rode  towards  Cork.  He 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  that  place, 
and  also  on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  the 
Quarterly.  He  says,  "Men  and  women  met 
in  separate  houses  at  ten  o'clock,  and  towards 
two,  adjourned  until  five,  when  they  continued 
the  sitting  until  after  seven.  They  have  a 
tedious,  round  about  way  of  doing  business 
here,  which  with  the  want  of  deeper  attention, 
and  a  lively,  animated  concern,  makes  [the 
meetings]  very  exercising  and  tedious.  On 
Third-day,  was  the  parting  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, and  at  its  close  an  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  My  way 
was  in  some  good  measure  opened  in  some  of 
these  meetings,  measurably  to  the  relieving  of 
my  mind.  I  was  ready  to  apprehend  if  in  one 
of  them  I  had  been  more  instant  in  season,  it 
would  have  been  belter  for  me  and  the  meet- 
ing. It  caused  me  to  remember  what  1  had 
heard  John  Hunt,  of  London,  say,  *  that  if 
Christ  would  not  preach,  antichrist  will.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his!" — Num.  xxiii.  10. 

With  a  witness  within,  and  a  record  on  high, 
Say  why  should  the  chosen  of  God  fear  to  die — 
Why  tremble  and  pause  at  the  portal  which  opes 
To  the  scene  of  their  joys  and  the  home  of  their 
hopes  ? 

To  the  labouring  man,  when  his  task  is  nigh  done, 
How  welcome  the  sight  of  the  fast-setting  sun  : 
When  the  burden  and  heat  of  his  toiling  are  o'er, 
How  glad  is  the  greeting  that  waits  at  his  door  ! 

How  sweet  is  repose  to  the  weary  and  worn ; 
How  bright  to  the  watcher  the  waking  of  morn  ; 
How  grateful  is  peace  to  the  spirit  distress'd, 
The  moment  of  joy  to  the  war-riven  breast! 

'Tis  thus  with  the  Christian,  when  death  comes 
apace : 

Theie  is  hope  in  his  heart,  and  a  smile  on  his  face; 
There's  a  heavenly  calm,  and  a  rapture  sublime, 
As  the  child  of  eternity's  parting  with  time. 

To  the  lab'rer  for  God,  'tis  the  sunset  of  life, 
The  end  of  its  trials,  its  toil,  and  its  strife — 
When  done  with  his  labours,  he  enters  his  rest, 
The  place  where  the  faithful  forever  are  blest. 

To  the  servant  who,  watching,  doth  wait  for  his 
Lord, 

'Tis  the  plaudit  "Well  done!"  the  welcoming  word  ! 
The  passport  to  glory,  sent  down  from  the  sky, 
The  signal  that  saith,  "Thy  redemption  is  nigh  !" 

Yei,  blessed  are  they,  who  by  conquering  grace, 
Have  fought  a  good  fight  arid  have  Enish'd  their 
race, 

And,  who  when  the  time  of  departure  is  near, 
Have  found  that  in  faith  there  is  triumph  o'er  fear. 


O  Lord !  when  thy  servant  shall  enter  the  vale 
Of  the  shadow  of  death,  may  his  courage  not  fail — 
Having  Christ  form'd  within,  and  his  prize  full  in 
view, 

May  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  guide  him  happily  through. 

[Methodist  Protestant. 


Selected. 

TRY  TO  BE  CHEERFUL. 

We  always  should  try  to  be  cheerful, 

Whatever  our  life's  lot  may  be  ; 
It  needs  but  a  little  exertion 

To  keep  the  heart  happy  and  free. 
Though  dark  clouds  of  gloom  hover  o'er  us, 

We  need  not  to  sink  in  despair ; 
There's  nought  to  be  had  from  repining, 

Which  makes  worse  the  ills  we've  to  bear. 

The  pathway  of  life  is  so  varied, 

So  mingled  with  hopes  and  with  fears, 
No  wonder  we  often  feel  weary 

Of  threading  its  lab'rinth  of  cares. 
But  it  is  unworthy  our  manhood 

To  think  we  shall  never  get  through, 
While  there  is  a  heaven  above  us, 

And  always  a  God  to  look  to. 

Life  is  blent  with  pleasure  and  sorrow — 

We  must  have  the  smile  and  the  tear; 
There's  always  a  something  to  try  us, 

And  yet  there's  a  something  to  cheer. 
O'er  every  ill  we  shall  triumph, 

If  we  but  enact  well  our  part ; 
It  matters  not  what  may  befall  us. 

If  we  try  to  keep  a  glad  heart. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PETER  COLLINSON. 

(Concluded  from  page  278.) 

From  the  appendix  to  the  work  we  abstract 
the  following  outlines  of  Peter  Collinson's  life. 
He  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  the  First  month, 
1693-4,  in  a  house  opposite  to  Church  alley, 
St.  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  street,  London. 
He  resided  for  many  years  at  the  Red  Lion, 
on  Grace-church  street,  where,  as  a  wholesale 
woollen  draper,  in  company  with  his  "  brother 
James,  he  accumulated  a  handsome  estate.  In 
1724,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
chael Russell,  Esq.,  of  Mill  Hill,  Hendon." 
"  Peter  Collinson's  attachment  to  Natural  His- 
tory, led  him  early  to  make  a  collection  of 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  his  ready  access  to  the  best  gardens 
around  London.  He  became  intimate  with 
the  most  eminent  Naturalists  of  his  lime — and 
was  one  of  the  few  who  visited  Sir  Hans 
Sloan,  at  all  times  familiarly  ;  a  firm  friend- 
ship having  been  early  established  between 
them  which  lasted  while  they  lived.  There 
were  but  few  articles  in  that  superb  collection, 
now  the  British  Museum,  commenced  by  his 
friend,  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1728,  and  became  one  of  the  most  diligent  and 
useful  members.  While  unremitting  in  his 
attention  to  business,  he  extended  his  corres- 
pondence upon  Natural  History,  and  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  arls  and  sciences,  the 
world  over.  Such  was  his  diligence  and  eco- 
nomy of  time  that  he  never  appeared  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  while  he  maintained  this  extensive 
correspondence  with  great  punctuality,  and 
laid  so  many  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  un- 
der obligations  to  him,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  by  acquainting  them  with  ihe  discove- 


ries and  improvements  in  Natural  History 
around  him,  that  he  received  like  information 
from  them  in  return.  Cadwalader  Colden, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and 
James  Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  John 
Bartram,  were  among  his  particular,  and  most 
valued  correspondents.  His  aid  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  was  extended,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  many  others  in  the  vicinity  ;  and 
was  promotive  of  widely  extended  and  lasting 
good,  which  entitle  his  name  to  our  grateful 
remembrance,  and  secure  to  Dr.  Darlington 
many  thanks  for  bringing  it  vividly  to  mind. 
During  the  residence  of  Linnaeus  in  England, 
he  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  him,  which 
continued  a  life  long,  and  abounded  in  the  re- 
ciprocation of  kind  offices.  As  an  Antiqua- 
rian, he  was  not  less  eminent  and  distin- 
guished. 

"  His  first  improvements,  and  collections  in 
Horticulture  were  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey ; 
here  they  became  extensive  and  very  interest- 
ing. In  1749,  when  he  removed  to  Ridgway 
House  at  Mill  Hill,  he  began  the  transplanting 
of  them,  which  occupied  him  for  two  years. 
He  was  sometimes  despoiled  of  these  treasures 
so  near  his  heart,  but  always  bore  his  loss 
patiently,  while  he  strove  to  supply  their  place. 

"  '  While  in  the  country  he  spent  most  of 
his  lime  in  his  garden,  taking  care  of  the  trees 
and  plants,  and  observing  the  operations  of 
nature :  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  fruit,  and 
a  perpetual  admirer  of  flowers,  always  having 
them  in  his  house,  from  the  early  snow-drop 
to  the  autumn  cyclamen.'  " 

"  That  singularly  good  man,"  says  Robert 
Southey,  in  speaking  of  Peter  Collinson, 
"availed  himself  of  his  mercantile  connection, 
and  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  useful  members,  to  procure 
seeds  and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
these  he  liberally  communicated  to  his  friends. 
So  they  found  their  way  first  into  the  gardens 
of  the  curious,  then  of  the  rich,  and  lastly, 
when  their  beauty  recommended  them,  spread 
themselves  in  those  of  ordinary  persons.  He 
divided  his  time  between  the  counling-house 
in  Grace-church  street,  and  his  country  house 
and  garden  at  Mill  Hill  near  Hendon  ;  it  might 
have  grieved  him  could  he  have  foreseen  that 
his  grounds  there  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  purchaser  who  in  mere  ignorance  rooted 
out  the  rarest  plants,  and  cut  down  trees  which 
were  scarcely  to  be  found  in  perfection  any- 
where else  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time. 

"Mr.  Collinson  was  a  man  of  whom  it  was 
truly  said  that,  not  having  any  public  station, 
he  was  the  means  of  procuring  national  advan- 
tages for  his  country,  and  possessed  an  influ- 
ence which  wealth  cannot  purchase,  and  will 
be  honoured  when  titles  are  forgotten.  For 
thirty  years  he  executed  gratuitously  the  com- 
missions  of  the  Philadelphia  Subscription  Li- 
brary, the  first  that  was  established  in  Ameri- 
ca;  he  assisted  the  directors  in  their  choice  of 
books,  took  the  whole  care  of  collecting  and 
shipping  them,  and  transmitted  to  the  directors 
the  earliest  account  of  every  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  of  every  philoso- 
phical discovery. 

"  Fianklin,  who  was  the  founJer  of  that 
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library,  made  his  first  electrical  experiments 
with  an  apparatus  that  had  been  sent  to  it  as 
a  present  by  Peter  Collinson.  Me  deemed  il, 
therefore,  a  proper  mark  of  acknowledgment 
to  inform  him  of  the  success  with  which  it  had 
been  used,  and  his  first  essays  on  electricity 
were  originally  communicated  to  this  good 
man.  They  were  read  in  the  Royal  Society, 
'  where  they  were  not  thought  worth  so  much 
notice  as  to  be  printed  in  their  transactions;' 
and  his  paper  in  which  the  sameness  of  light- 
ning with  electricity  was  first  asserted,  was 
laughed  at  by  the  connoisseurs.  Peter  Collin- 
son, however,  gave  the  letters  to  Cave  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  Cave,  forming  a  bet- 
ter judgment  than  the  Royal  Society  had  done, 
printed  them  separately  in  a  pamphlet,  for 
which  Dr.  Fothergill  wrote  a  preface;  the 
pamphlet  by  successive  additions  swelled  to  a 
volume  in  quarto,  which  went  through  five 
editions,  and,  as  Franklin  observes,  4  cost  Cave 
nothing  for  copy  money.'  " 

In  speaking  of  Peter  Collinson's  connexion 
with  John  Bartram,  Dr.  Fothergill  said,  that 
"that  eminent  naturalist  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  created  such  by  my  friend's  assist- 
ance." And  William  H.Dillingham  remarks 
of  him,  that  "  the  lovers  of  nature  everywhere, 
to  whom  the  London  merchant  pointed  him 
out,  regarded  him  with  admiration;  the  savans 
of  Europe  anxiously  sought  his  correspond- 
ence ;  nobles  and  princes  patronized  his 
labours,  and  learned  societies  conferred  upon 
him  the  highest  testimonials  of  esteem.  He 
was  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  a  man  of 
genius.  He  was  also  endowed  with  extraor- 
dinary capacities  of  body  as  well  as  mind, 
enabling  him  to  endure  fatigue,  encounter  dan- 
ger, overcome  difficulties,  undergo  privation, 
and  persevere  to  the  end,  whatever  great  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view.  Like  Newton,  in  simple 
facts  he  saw  great  principles,  and  traced  them 
cut  with  profound  interest  and  untiring  assiduity. 
Thus  he  became  a  man  of  great  attainments. 
But  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  science,  a  man 
of  genius,  and  a  man  of  great  capacities — he 
was  a  man  of  great  virtues.  His  life  is  scarce 
more  distinguished  by  his  discoveries  in  the 
secrets  of  nature,  than  by  his  reverence  for  the 
great  Author  of  those  secrets,  and  love  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  for  whose  enjoyment  in  com- 
mon with  his  own,  they  were  in  infinite  wis- 
dom contrived.  His  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  study  of  nature's  handiwork  did  not  pre- 
vent his  attention  to  the  common  business  of 
life,  the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  provision  for 
his  family,  building  his  house  4  with  his  own 
hands,' '  training  up  his  children  in  the  way 
in  which  they  should  go,'  and  settling  them  in 
life.  He  was  prudent,  temperate,  charitable, 
hospitable,  maintaining  a  strict  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  being  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  all  the  proprieties  of  life.  It  is  among 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  things  to  be 
remarked  upon  the  long  and  cherished  inti- 
macy between  him  and  the  excellent  Peter 
Collinson,  that  Peter's  early  letters  abound 
with  oft-repeated  and  emphatic  cautions  to  his 
friend  John,  not  to  allow  these  delightful  stu- 
dies of  nature,  equally  cherished  by  them  both, 
to  interfere  wiih  attention  to  the  duties  of  life, 
industry  in  business,  economy,  and  care  of  his 


private  affairs  ;  and  that  the  result  should  have 
been,  while  the  London  merchant,  the  prudent 
counsellor,  was  successful  in  business  for  a 
time,  amassed  a  large  estate,  and  to  the  last 
was  highly  and  universally  esteemed  for  sub- 
stantial virtues,  fell  himself  into  the  enticing 
snare  against  which  he  had  so  anxiously 
guarded  his  friend,  leaving  an  estate  greatly 
dilapidated  when  he  died  ;  while  John  Bartram 
held  on  to  the  last,  with  his  industries,  econo- 
mies, and  care  of  his  estate.  The  anears  of 
his  claims  upon  Peter  Collinson  had  accumu- 
lated to  an  amount  which  gave  great  anxiety 
to  the  son  who  succeeded  him,  and  drew  out 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  his  father  had  fell 
himself  obliged,  at  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
after  a  life  so  much  devoted  to  the  public,  to 
ask  a  small  pension  from  the  king,  and  that 
it  had  been  denied  him." 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  this  amiable  and 
useful  man.  "  His  person  was  rather  short 
than  tall ;  he  had  a  pleasing  and  social  aspect ; 
was  of  a  temper  open  and  communicative,  ca- 
pable of  feeling  for  distress,  and  ready  to  re- 
lieve and  sympathise.  Excepting  some  attacks 
of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed  in  general,  perfect 
health,  and  great  equality  of  spirits,  and  had 
arrived  at  his  75th  year  ;  when,  being  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  Petre,  for  whom  he  had  a  singu- 
lar regard,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack, 
which,  baffling  every  attempt  to  relieve  it, 
proved  fatal,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1768." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Influence  of  Experience  and  Reflection. 

Time  and  experience  often  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  dispositions  and  character  of 
men,  especially  those  of  warm  temperament 
and  inflexibility  of  purpose.  Among  those 
who  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  at  its  rise, 
was  John  Lilburn,  after  a  course  of  conflict 
with  the  different  parlies  who  came  into  power 
at  that  time,  whose  acts  he  deemed  unlawful 
and  oppressive.  He  was  originally  a  book- 
binder in  London,  and  taking  part  with  the 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the 
broadest  base,  he  was  accused  before  the  Slar 
chamber  in  1637,  of  dispersing  seditious  pam- 
phlets ;  and  refusing  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions under  oath,  which  he  considered  would 
be  accusing  himself,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
guaranteed  by  Magna  Charta,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  whipped,  pilloried  and  imprison- 
ed. During  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  he 
harangued  the  populace  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  bishops,  for  which  he  was  ordered  to  be 
gagged,  and  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  confined 
with  ihe  basest  prisoners  in  the  Fleet.  In  the 
year  164U,  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  the 
long  Parliament,  and  recovered  damages 
against  his  arbitrary  judges. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the 
King  and  Parliament,  he  took  side  with  the 
latter,  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  and  in  an  engagement,  he  defeated  the 
Earl  of  Derby  on  his  march  through  Lanca- 
shire, to  join  Charles  II.  in  his  invasion  of 
England.  After  the  civil  war  was  teiminated, 
and  the  independent  members  of  the  long  par- 
liament found  themselves  in  possession  of  the 


government,  Lilburn  apprehending  that  their 
aim  was  to  perpetuate  the  supreme  power  in 
their  own  hands,  without  redressing  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  and  establishing  their 
liberties  on  a  permanent  foundation,  published 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  44  England's  Second 
Chains."  This  gave  such  offence,  that  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  as  a  promoter  of  sedi- 
tion and  discord,  and  a  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  him.  Although  petitions, 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons,  were 
presented  to  the  parliament  to  stop  the  prose- 
cution, he  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  trea- 
son after  about  seven  months'  imprisonment, 
on  which  occasion  his  intrepid  spirit  did  not 
desert  him;  but  he  maintained  his  principles, 
and  defended  himself  with  invincible  firmness, 
so  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  in- 
duce the  jury  to  convict  him,  he  was  acquilted, 
and  finally  regained  his  liberty. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  this  zealous  advo- 
cate for  liberty  assailed  his  usurpation,  and 
exposed  both  orally  and  with  his  pen,  the 
treachery  and  tyranny  of  his  proceedings, 
which  alarmed  and  provoked  the  Protector, 
with  the  apprehension  that  his  authority  might 
be  undermined  by  such  bold  attacks,  so  that 
he  ordered  him  into  custody,  and  to  be  im- 
peached of  high  treason.  At  his  trial,  he 
maintained  the  same  fearless  opposition  to  all 
attempts  at  invading  the  people's  rights,  assert- 
ing that  "  what  he  had  done  was  not  only  no 
high  treason,  but  the  government  was  such 
that  no  high  treason  could  be  committed 
against  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good 
Englishmen  to  oppose  it,  as  a  tyrannical 
usurpation — that  he  might  have  attained  great 
preferment,  if  he  could  have  brought  himself 
to  acquiesce  in  it ;  but  believing  this  to  be  un- 
lawful, his  life  was  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  his 
honesty  ;  but  he  was  exempt  from  fear,  be- 
cause he  was  asserting  a  good  cause."  After 
his  defence  the  jury  acquitted  him,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  judges  to  obtain 
a  verdict  against  him.  Being  cleared  by  the 
jury,  he  was  entitled  to  an  immediate  release, 
but  Cromwell,  in  defence  of  his  own  safety, 
kept  him  in  prison  through  the  remainder  of 
his  government,  in  violation  of  his  legal  rights; 
and  during  this  period  he  was  removed  from 
prison  to  prison,  until  he  was  placed  in  Dover 
Castle,  where,  it  appears,  he  remained  until 
Cromwell's  death. 

Being  now  secluded  from  converse  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  removed  from  the  exciting 
scenes  with  which  he  had  been  familiar,  his 
prison  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  calm  and 
serious  retrospect  of  the  turmoils  and  conten- 
tion, in  which  great  part  of  his  life  had  been 
spent.  However  he  might  endeavour  to  justi- 
fy his  resistance  of  the  usurpation  of  power, 
by  which  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  his 
fellowmen  were  trampled  on,  he  came  to  see 
that  the  troubled  element  in  which  he  had 
lived,  kept  his  mind  unsettled,  and  prevented 
him  from  entering  into  that  self-examination, 
which  was  indispensable  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  his  own  condition,  and  the  work  of  his  soul's 
salvation. 

Luke  Howard,  a  shoemaker  residing  in  this 
town,  when  W.  Caion  and  J.  Stubbs  visited 
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the  Baptist  meeting  there,  was  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  their  testimony,  and  joined  them 
in  religious  profession.  These  Friends  were 
taken  before  the  magistrates,  who  ordered  that 
none  should  enteitain  them;  and  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  lodgings.  But  L.  Howard 
being  much  affected  by  their  ministry,  invited 
them  to  his  house;  and  though  he  did  not  at 
once  fully  adopt  their  views,  yet  such  was  his 
love  for  them,  that  when  the  mayor  sent  four 
constables  to  his  house  with  an  order  to  deliver 
them  up,  that  they  might  be  carried  out  of  the 
town,  he  refused  to  do  so,  relying  on  his  right 
as  a  freeman  of  the  corporation,  to  entertain 
civil  persons  unmolested.  His  doors  were 
kept  shut,  and  he  told  them  from  the  shop 
window,  that  the  mayor  had  no  lawful  autho- 
rity to  have  those  men  haled  out  of  his  house, 
there  being  no  hue  and  cry  after  them.  They 
stayed  some  days  with  their  noble  host,  and 
he  became  so  strengthened  by  their  ministry, 
that  he  joined  with  them  in  profession,  and 
gave  up  his  house  to  be  a  meeting-place  for 
their  friends. 

Two  men  of  such  independence  and  firmness 
in  the  defence  of  their  civil  rights,  as  John  Lil- 
burn  and  Luke  Howard,  if  brought  together, 
would  not  be  long  in  forming  an  acquaintance. 
Their  different  conversations  on  religious  sub- 
jects, resulted  in  the  partial  convincement  of  J. 
Lilburn  of  the  soundness  of  Luke's  sentiments, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  his  future  adoption 
of  Friends'  principles,  and  his  union  with  the 
Society.  The  adversity  through  which  he 
had  passed,  proved  to  him  and  his  wife,  a 
school  of  profitable  instruction  ;  and  while  it 
contributed  to  soften  his  ardent  and  restless 
spirit,  it  gave  him,  through  the  illuminations 
of  Divine  Light,  a  clearer  view  of  himself, 
and  of  the  superior  importance  of  working  out 
his  own  salvation,  over  all  the  strifes  and  tu- 
mults in  which  he  had  been  involved.  After 
one  of  the  visits  which  his  wife  made  to  him 
in  the  castle,  she  wrote  him  the  following 
pithy  admonition  :  "  My  dear,  retain  a  sober, 
patient  spirit  within  thee,  which  1  am  confident 
thou  shalt  see,  shall  be  of  more  force  to  reco- 
ver thee,  than  all  thy  keen  metal  hath  been.  I 
hope  God  is  doing  a  work  on  thee  and  me 
too,  that  shall  make  us  study  ourselves  more 
than  we  have  done." 

This  counsel  was  so  acceptable  to  him,  that 
repeating  it,  he  answered  thus  :  "  O  my  dear 
love,  I  am  deeply  entered  into  my  part  of  it; 
the  mighty  power  of  God  enable  thee  to  get  in 
too,  and  also  to  go  through  thine,  and  effectu- 
ally to  go  cheerfully  and  willingly  along,  hand 
in  hand  with  me.  I  am  sorry  thou  art  so 
straitly  put  to  it  for  money  ;  but  to  live  upon 
God  by  faith,  in  the  depth  of  straits,  is  the 
lively  condition  of  a  Christian. — And  for  my 
liberty,  about  which  thou  weariest  and  spendest 
thyself,  I  can  say  that  in  my  present  temper  of 
spirit,  I  am  ready  with  Peter  to  say,  it  is  good 
being  here.  For  here  in  Dover  Castle,  through 
the  loving-kindness  of  God,  I  have  met  with 
a  more  clear,  plain  and  evident  knowledge  of 
God,  and  myself,  and  his  gracious  outgoings 
to  my  soul,  than  ever  I  had  in  all  my  lifetime. 
And  now,  submissively  and  heartily  [  can  say, 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  be  done  in 
me,  by  me  and  for  me." 


At  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Lilburn  was  dis- 
charged from  his  prison,  which  he  termed  "the 
place  of  my  soul's  delightful  and  contentful 
abode,  where  I  have  really  and  substantially 
found  that  which  my  soul  many  years  hath 
sought  diligently  after,  and  with  unsatisfied 
longings  thirsted  to  enjoy."  Before  his  release 
he  drew  up  a  declaration  that  war  was  unlaw- 
ful for  Christians.  He  continued  steadfast  in 
the  doctrines  of  Truth  which  he  had  embraced, 
and  died  in  London  in  the  year  1660. 

It  is  a  mercy  to  the  man  whose  time  and 
energies  have  been  absorded  in  exciting  things 
around  him,  prompted  often  to  action  by 
others,  to  be  shut  out  from  the  world,  and 
thrown  upon  his  own  reflections,  where  through 
Grace,  his  temper  is  softened  before  the  intel- 
lectual powers  fail,  and  his  rugged  spirit  is  re- 
-duced  by  the  power  of  heavenly  love  to  the 
disposition  of  a  little  child.  And  to  those  who 
are  a  little  behind  in  years,  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
encouraging  sight,  to  see  the  setting  sun  of  the 
aged  believer  going  down  in  a  serene  and 
cloudless  sky,  his  heart  filled  with  love  to  all 
men,  and  anchored  in  Christ  by  that  sure  and 
holy  hope,  which  entereth  within  the  veil.  To 
the  soldier  in  the  Lamb's  army  who  has  en- 
dured hardness  and  much  suffering  in  many 
battles  under  his  invincible  Captain,  it  must  be 
very  desirable  to  be  permitted  to  rest  from 
much  open  engagement  with  opposing  spirits 
and  principles,  and  to  be  seen  conquering 
through  the  manifest  evidence  that  the  Spirit 
which  "  takes  its  kingdom  by  entreaty,  and 
keeps  if.  in  lowliness  of  mind,"  is  taking  the 
entire  possession  of  his  soul,  and  more  and 
more  leavening  the  whole  man  into  its  hea- 
venly nature.  The  dear  young  people  need 
such  examples  before  them.  They  have  long 
heard  much  said  of  sound  doctrines,  and  now 
they  want  to  see  more  consistent  practice,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  pure  principles  we  contend 
for,  exemplified  in  the  heavenly  men  and  wo- 
men, who  have  gained  the  victory  over  them- 
selves, and  irhose  eye  is  steadily  directed  to 
the  eternal  recompense  of  reward. 


American  Forests. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  for  us  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  to  conceive  of  the  period  when 
the  country  shall  be  stripped  of  its  forests. 
But  such  is  the  waste  and  imprudence  of  our 
people,  that  the  period  is  not  remote  when 
timber  will  become  scarce.  As  early  as  the 
administration  of  Washington,  John  Jay  wrote 
to  him:  "There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend 
that  masts  and  ship  timber  will,  as  cultivation 
advances,  become  scarce,  unless  some  mea- 
sures be  taken  to  prevent  their  waste,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  a  sufficient  fund  of 
both."  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  white  pine,  by  a  few 
facts.  In  1843,  there  were  at  Bangor,  at  one 
time,  14,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  worth  $200,- 
000.  Bangor  is  the  largest  lumber  port  in  the 
world.  It  ships  off  annually,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  the  value  of  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  State  about 
as  much  more.  There  are  1500  saw-mills  in 
operation,  which  manufacture  300,000,000 
feet  of  plank,  boards  and  timber,  without  mak- 


ing any  estimate  of  shingles  and  laths.  This 
is  the  product  of  one  State.  New  York  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  lumber.  In  the  Western  States, 
vast  quantities  of  timber  trees  are  annually 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  preparing  land  for 
cultivation.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
it  is  cut  down  for  steamboat  wood,  and  the  ash 
and  cypress  of  the  swamps  are  floated  out  for 
fuel  and  plantation  use.  On  the  coast,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans, the  planters  either  purchase  the  trees  in 
rafts  or  coal  boats. 

In  the  region  of  the  yellow  pine,  extending 
through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  the  manufacture  of  tur- 
pentine is  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  it,  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
"  pine  barrens,"  so  graphically  described  by 
Bartram  a  century  ago,  are  rapidly  passing 
away.  The  Altamaha  furnishes  the  spars  for 
the  French  Navy.  Lands  worth  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre,  now  command  from  two  to  five 
dollars.  All  this  hastens  the  destruction  of 
the  forests.  The  evil  will  not  be  in  our  day, 
but  it  is  sure  to  come.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  Ame- 
rica will  be  as  destitute  of  forests  as  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 


The  Leading' Staples  of  the  United  States. 
— The  census  of  1850,  gives  the  amount  of 
Indian  corn  raised  in  the  country  at  22,651,- 
912,500  pounds,  valued  at  $125,843,000  ;  of 
hay,  20,596,216,000  pounds,  valued  at  $102,- 
481,000;  of  wheat,  5,089,396,200  pounds, 
valued  at  $67,858,861  ;  of  cotton,  700,479,275 
pounds,  valued  at  $62,239,462. 


Germans. — The  number  of  Germans  in  the 
United  States  is  very  large.  Nine-tenths  of 
them  are  in  the  free  States. 

Missouri  is  the  only  slave  State  in  which 
they  have  settled  in  any  considerable  number. 
Many  years  ago  when  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  reached  most  readily  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  great  North-west  was  compa- 
ratively but  little  settled  or  known,  Mr.  Che- 
teau,  who  was  a  large  landed  proprietor,  offer- 
ed to  sell  to  Germans,  land  in  and  around  St. 
Louis  at  a  very  low  price,  which  set  tUe  tide 
of  German  immigration  in  that  direction.  But 
since  the  North-west  has  been  opened,  almost 
the  entire  emigration  from  Europe  seek  their 
home  by  the  northern  route. 

Over  183,000  Germans  are  settled  in  Wis- 
consin, embracing  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  That  State  for  a  few 
years  past  has  been  regarded  by  the  German 
emigrants  as  above  all  others  the  most  desira- 
ble. In  Illinois  there  are  about  90,000  Ger- 
mans, many  of  whom  are  found  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Stephenson,  Madison,  and  St.  Clair.  In 
Missouri  there  are  about  200,000.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Michigan 
is  German.  A  large  proportion  of  Germans 
in  the  Slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri, 
are  from  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a  large 
German  population.  Several  of  the  principal 
cities  have  a  German  population  as  Ibllows  : 
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New  York  ci:y,  100,000;  Buffalo,  25,000; 
Cleveland,  7000;  Milwaukie,  10,000;  Chi- 
cago,  9000;  St.  Louis,  30,000;  Cincinnati, 
40,000. 

The  Germans  have  in  the  United  States 
about  225  weekly  newspapers  ;  also  between 
80  and  90  dailies.  Of  these,  four  are  in  New 
York,  three  in  Buffalo,  three  in  Milwaukie, 
one  in  Chicago,  and  four  in  Cincinnati. 


Snalccs.— Recently,  a  labourer  trimming 
trees  on  the  banks  of  Neponset  river,  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  saw  a  snake  concealing 
itself  in  a  heap  of  stones  imbedded  in  grass. 
Soon  after  he  saw  another  disappear  at  the 
same  point;  his  curiosity  was  aroused;  he 
commenced  digging,  and  dug  out  of  a  space 
4j  feet  in  diameter  and  1^  feet  in  depth,  211 
snakes,  ranging  from  4  to  15  inches  in  length, 
and  embracing  all  the  different  species  com- 
mon to  the  vicinity,  except  the  rattlesnake. 
When  found,  most  of  them  were  torpid,  but 
soon  gave  evidence  of  locomotive  power. 
Sometimes  they  were  found  singly,  and  some- 
times in  bunches  of  half  a  dozen.  The  black, 
green,  striped,  and  brown,  and  the  adder,  were 
found  in  the  most  affectionate  embrace.  The 
Boston  Journal  is  responsible  for  the  above. 


Submission  to  Circumstances. — Dr.  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  a  habit  of  looking  on  the 
best  side  of  every  event,  is  better  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  Bishop  Hall  quaintly 
remarks,  "  For  every  bad  there  might  be  a 
worse;  and  when  a  man  breaks  his  leg,  let 
him  be  thankful  it  was  not  his  neck."  When 
Fenelon's  library  was  once  on  fire,  "God  be 
praised  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  it  is  not  the 
dwelling  of  some  poor  man  !"  It  has  been 
beautifully  said,  that  the  wild  bird,  yet  untam- 
ed, and  unaccustomed  to  confinement,  beats 
itself  almost  to  death  against  the  wires  of  its 
cage,  while  the  tame  prisoner  quietly  acqui- 
esces, and  relieves  its  solitude  by  a  song.  An 
apt  illustration  of  the  soothing  influences  of 
submission. 

The  Cheese  Trade. — During  the  year  1850 
it  appears  there  were  produced  in  the  United 
States,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of 
pounds  of  cheese;  and  this  enormous  product 
was  nearly  all  required  to  meet  the  demand  for 
home  consumption — the  total  export  amounting 
to  less  than  nine  millions  of  pounds.  By  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  whole  comes  from  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Ohio — the  former 
producing  over  forty-nine  millions,  and  the 
latter  over  twenty-one  millions  of  pounds. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  follow 
next  amongst  the  largest  producers.  Of  the 
other  States,  none  produce  a  million  of  pounds. 
The  quantity  produced  in  the  Southern  States 
is  very  small,  in  proportion  to  their  population 
and  territorial  extent. 


Fruit. — The  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana 
papers  report  that  most  of  the  fruit — cherries 
peaches,  apples,  and  pears,  which  had  escaped 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  past  winter  have  been 


destroyed  by  the  late  frosts.  The  Brookville 
(Indiana)  Advertiser  says  the  loss  is  incalcu- 
lable, and  the  present  impression  is  that  $500,- 
000,  or  fifteen  years  of  constant  horticultural 
application  will  not  bring  back  our  orchards 
to  what  they  were  last  summer. 


Patrick  Henry  used  to  say  that  a  reserved 
haughtiness  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  weak 
mind.  Were  he  alive  now,  and  of  the  same 
opinion,  he  would  be  astonished  at  the  number 
of  weak-minded  people. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  22,  1852. 


We  commence  in  our  paper  this  week  an 
article  on  "  The  Early  Quakers  and  Quaker- 
ism," taken  from  the  Westminster  Review. 
It  appears  in  that  quarterly  as  an  "  Indepen- 
dent Contribution;"  and  the  Editors  say, 
"  Under  the  above  title  a  limited  portion  of  the 
Westminster  Review  will  occasionally  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  able  articles,  which, 
though  harmonizing  with  the  general  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  work,  may  contain  opinions 
at  variance  with  the  particular  ideas  or  mea- 
sures it  will  advocate.  The  object  of  the 
Editors  in  introducing  this  new  department,  is 
to  facilitate  the  expression  of  opinion  by  men 
of  high  mental  power  and  culture,  who,  while 
they  are  zealous  friends  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, yet  differ  widely  on  special  points  of 
great  practical  concern,  both  from  the  Editors 
and  from  each  other." 

The  article  thus  introduced  does  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  excited  by  this  high, 
though  indirect  praise.  There  are  some  points 
on  which  we  too  differ  widely  from  the  writer, 
but  being  unwilling  to  injure  by  mutilation  an 
essay  of  uncommon  force  and  ability,  and 
marked  by  an  unusually  just  appreciation  of 
those  parts  of  the  Quaker  doctrine  and  cha- 
racter most  commonly  and  most  injuriously 
misunderstood,  we  shall  insert  the  whole  article 
as  it  stands  in  the  Review.  The  writer  has  evi- 
dently possessed  opportunities  of  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  is  probably  one  of  those 
"  birthright  members"  whom  the  love  of  fame 
and  distinction  has  seduced  from  obedience  to 
that  Truth  which  his  heart  approved,  and  to 
which  his  understanding  bowed. 

While  we  wholly  disapprove,  we  do  not  re- 
gard as  worth  minding,  the  tone  of  levity  which 
the  writer  occasionally  uses  in  speaking  of  our 
early  Friends ;  nor  do  we  think  all  his  con- 
structions of  their  doctrines  and  practices  are 
to  be  implicitly  received.  Still  less  do  we 
agree  with  him  respecting  the  causes  of  de- 
cline in  the  Society,  as  expressed  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article,  and  to  which  we  shall 
again  advert.  But  we  cannot  pass  by  in 
silence,  the  quotation  with  which  the  writer 
begins:  "Talk  about  barking  a  Quaker/" 

The  thin  rind  of  forms  which  encircles 
him,  has  no  strength  in  it  long  to  support 
a  plausible  profession,  or  to  couceal  decay, 
after  the  sap  has  ceased  to  circulate  within. 


It  is  the  thick  bark  of  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, the  growth  of  ages  of  coirupted  Chris- 
tianity, that  enables  men  trusting  in  their 
vicarious  efficacy,  to  maintain  a  great  pro- 
fession of  religion,  when  the  heart  is  hollow 
of  all  good  within,  and  filled  with  sensuality 
and  pride,  and  selfishness  and  vanity.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  inability  of  the  Quaker  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
vigour,  after  the  soul-compelling  power  of 
religion  has  abandoned  their  citadel,  that  they 
have  always  felt  so  disastrously  the  influence 
of  the  genial  gales  of  worldly  prosperity,  and 
the  seductions  of  popular  applause.  These— 
the  temptations  common  to  the  whole  race — 
temptations  against  which  the  great  warfare 
of  religion,  that  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, 
is  ever  to  be  waged  ;  it  is  these  which,,  wher- 
ever they  prevail,  dim  the  light  of  our  princi- 
ples, and  bring  us  down  from  our  high  profes- 
sion, to  a  compromise  with  the  practices  and 
maxims  of  the  world,  sure  to  end  in  spiritual 
paralysis  and  death. 

And  is  it  any  marvel  that  such  periods  are 
not  the  times  for  showing  forth  the  ancient  fire 
and  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  our  fore- 
fathers, that  the  vital  forces  should  then  rally 
as  it  were,  to  the  heart,  in  order  to  maintain 
life  there,  in  these  times  of  weakness  and  de- 
sertion of  good  ?  These  alternations  of  growth 
and  decay,  of  vigour  and  weakness,  are  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  man  and  society  ;  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  those  who,  amidst  pre- 
vailing indifference  or  apostacy,  feel  called 
upon  to  maintain  the  ancient  landmarks,  and 
rebuild  the  decaying  walls,  will  be  performed 
in  the  severe  and  subdued  spirit  inspired  by 
the  depressing  circumstances  around  them. 
Yet  let  them  not  despair,  nor  let  those  who 
are  looking  on  without,  suppose  that  all  is  lost, 
and  the  Society  is  soon  to  perish.  Amidst  this 
very  decay  are  sown  the  seeds  of  regeneration. 
If  its  doctrines  and  testimonies  are,  as  with 
our  whole  heart  we  believe,  the  true  and  sim- 
ple exposition  of  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Society  of  Friends  can  never  perish,  but 
will  regain  its  strength,  and  yet  again  shine 
forth  in  its  ancient  brightness. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  "The  Insti- 
tute for  Coloured  Youth,"  will  be  held  on 
Third-day,  the  25th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m., 
at  the  committee-room,  on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1852. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  6th  of  Fourth  month,  Elijah 
Kester,  of  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  and  Sosanna 
Woolman,  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 

Fifth-day,  the  6th  inst.,  William  C.  Ivins,  to  Eliza, 
beth,  daughter  of  Peter  Decou,  both  of  Mercer  coun- 
ty, Pa. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Solebury,  on  the  15th  of 
Third  month,  Jane  Magill,  a  beloved  member  of  Sole- 
bury  Preparative  and  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

But  whatever  may  be  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  confused  chaos  of  religious 
faith  in  England  at  the  birth-time  of  Quaker- 
ism, and  that  of  political  belief  in  France  now, 
this  much  is  certain — that  there  was  the  reli- 
gious chaos,  and  that  without  it  there  would 
not  have  been  the  Quakerism.  Not  that  Qua- 
kerism was  in  itself  a  chaotic  production  ;  it 
was  rather  a  reaction  against  the  chaos,  natu- 
ral, and  indeed  necessary.  The  orthodox  of 
those  days  considered  it,  it  is  true,  a  system 
Df  spiritual  anarchy,  an  organization  of  fanati- 
cism— as  foolish  and  lawless  in  their  eyes  as 
is  the  organization  of  labour  in  the  opinion  of 
Dur  economists.  Still,  even  they  allowed  that 
t  was  an  organization  which  could  not  have 
been,  had  there  been  no  anarchy  needing  to 
be  organized.  If  the  old  landmarks  of  out- 
ward authority  had  not  been  so  defaced  and 
Jestroyed,  Fox  and  his  followers  would  not 
have  sought  so  earnestly  for  the  inward  light ; 
bat  in  order  to  perceive  that  their  faith  in  this 
light  within  was  not,  as  is  so  often  stated,  the 
levelopment  of  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  law- 
essness  ihen  so  prevalent,  but  rather  the  as- 
sertion of  the  old  eternal  truths  of  law  and 
irder,  which  that  age  found  itself  forced  to 
Dake,  and  could  only  make  in  this  particular 
manner,  we  must  look  for  a  short  time  at  the 
•vork  which  these  first  Quakers  had  to  do,  the 
•naterial  they  had  to  work  upon,  and  the  tools 
hey  had  to  work  with. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  back  exactly  200 
pears  to  the  Spring  of  1652,  and  fancy  our- 
selves on  the  bleak  moors  bordering  between 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding.  A  wild 
:ountry  it  is,  even  now,  with  its  large  manu- 
acturing  villages  perched  on  the  hill-tops 
iffronting  its  natural  loneliness,  their  inhabit- 
ints  hunting  after  gain  with  a  fierce  sternness  ; 
>ut  it  must  then  have  been  yet  wilder  and 
nore  desolate,  and  few  travellers  would  ven- 
ure  across  it  unarmed.  Yet  there,  toiling 
ilong,  we  should  have  seen  some  three  or  four 
Tien,  young  in  years,  but  grave  in  gait  and 
tamest  in  countenance,  and,  but  for  the  lack 
>f  swords,  having  the  look  of  disbanded  Iron- 
lides.  Or,  at  the  first  glance  we  might  take 
hern  for  vagrants,  their  clothes  were  so  travel- 


worn  ;  their  leader,  if  leader  they  had,  had 
just  been  taken  up  for  one,  but  "  he  is  not  a 
vagrant,  by  his  linen,"  said  the  constable,  and 
so  he  was  set  at  liberty  to  travel  on  with  his 
friends  on  foot  through  dirt  and  mire,  taking 
little  thought  where  they  laid  their  heads,  often 
spending  their  nights  "on  ferns  or  brachens, 
on  commons  or  in  a  wood,  where  it  was  very 
wet  and  rained  exceedingly."  And  yet,  if  we 
look  at  them,  it  is  plain  they  are  not  vagrants, 
for  they  walk  on  as  men  having  a  purpose,  as 
though  they  had  business  to  transact  on  God's 
earth,  if  not  in  man's  market-place.  They 
have  a  word  for  every  one  they  meet,  and  it 
is  not  a  word  that  is  heard  unheeded  ;  for  "  as 
they  passed  along,  they  warned  all  people, 
wherever  they  met  them,  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  that  was  coming  on  them."  Walking 
out  of  some  country  town  a  few  days  before, 
"a  company  of  fellows  followed  me,"  said  one 
of-them,  "and  asked  me, 'What  news?'  I 
bid  them  repent  and  fear  the  Lord." 

Most  men  were  newsmongers  in  that  year, 
1652,  but  already  fancying  themselves  God- 
fearers,  the  need  to  repent  would  indeed  be 
news  to  them  ;  though  the  startling  message 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  coming  upon 
them,  they  would  not  hear  with  much  wonder, 
for  there  were  such  deeds  and  destructions  in 
those  times  that  they  could  little  tell  what  a 
day  might  bring  forth  ;  and  so,  though  some 
of  these  men's  hearers  seemed  as  if  struck  with 
a  blow,  some  grateful  as  if  for  good  tidings, 
and  many  answered  them  with  threats  and 
abuse,  few  received  them  with  ridicule. 

However,  on  they  trudged,  regardless  alike 
of  praise  or  threats,  till  one  of  them,  yet  more 
strange-looking  than  the  rest,  for  he  was  cased 
all  in  leather,  separated  from  his  companions 
and  began  to  toil  up  a  mountain  side.  The 
path  was  steep  and  the  traveller  jaded,  but  at 
length  he  gained  the  height,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  wide  expanse  northward,  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  till  his  eyes  glistened  and  his 
face  lighted  tip,  as  it  were  radiant  with  hope 
and  joy.  Was  he  revelling  in  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  picturing  lo  himself  the  peace- 
ful loveliness  of  the  dales  below,  or  the  sub- 
limity of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon?  Pe- 
destrians in  search  of  the  picturesque  were 
not  plentiful  in  those  days; — but  our  pilgrim 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

"  As  we  travelled  on  we  came  near  a  very 
great  and  high  hill,  called  Pendle  Hill,  and  I 
was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it,  which  I  did  with  much  ado,  it  was  so  very 
sleep  and  high.  When  I  was  come  to  the  top 
of  this  hill  I  saw  the  sea  bordering  on  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Lord  let  me  see  in  what  places 
he  had  a  great  people  to  be  gathered.  As  I 
went  down  I  found  a  spring  of  water  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  with  which  1  refreshed  myself, 


having  eaten  or  drunk  but  little  in  several  days 
before."* 

Moved  to  climb  up  a  hill  side  in  order  to 
see  in  what  places  the  Lord  had  a  great  peo- 
ple to  be  gathered.  Had  the  Lord  then  no 
people,  was  His  kingdom  desolate,  till  it  pleased 
this  moon-strnck  vagrant  to  fancy  himself  to 
be  moved  to  climb  and  stare?  rather,  was  not 
his  brain,  poor  man,  weak  with  fasting?  for 
he  confessed  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  but  little 
for  days  past.  Nevertheless  this  poor  climber 
was  moved  to  some  purpose,  and  his  prophetic 
glance  over  that  dale  country  was  justified  by 
the  result;  for  at  the  sound  of  his  preaching 
and  that  of  his  companions  large  numbers  of 
those  dalesmen  separated  themselves  from 
their  fellows;  became  a  distinct  people  before 
God  and  in  the  sight  of  men  ;  gathered  strength 
through  the  borders  of  the  land;  and  fenced 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
partition,  a  boundary  wall,  of  which  the  ruins, 
at  'least,  are  yet  remaining. 

This  pilgrim  was  George  Fox  on  one  of  his 
earliest  preaching  journeys  ;  and  this  climb  up 
Pendle  Hill  was  a  crisis  in  his  life ;  for  in  the 
words  of  William  Penn — probably  telling  the 
story  as  he  had  heard  it  from  his  own  lips — 
"  He  had  on  this  very  high  mountain  a  visita- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  God  in  the  earth, 
and  of  the  way  that  he  was  to  go  forth  in  a 
public  ministry  to  begin  it.  He  saw  the  people 
as  thick  as  motes  in  the  sun,  which  should  in 
time  be  brought  home  to  the  Lord  that  there 
might  be  but  one  shepherd  and  one  sheepfold 
in  all  the  earth  :"  so  that  "  upon  this  mountain 
he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  sound  out  His 
great  and  notable  day  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
great  auditory,  and  from  thence  went  north  as 
the  Lord  had  shown  him ;  God  in  most  places 
sealing  his  commission  with  the  convincement 
of  some  of  all  sorts,  as  well  publicans  as  sober 
professors  of  religion;  so  that  after  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  purging  judgment  in  themselves, 
and  some  time  of  waiting  in  silence  upon  Him 
to  feel  and  receive  power  from  on  high  to  speak 
in  His  name,  sometimes  in  markets,  fairs, 
streets,  and  by  the  highwayside,  they  called 
people  to  repentance,  and  to  turn  lo  the  Lord 
with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  mouths."f 

And  if,  disregarding  the  quaintness  of  their 
phraseology,  we  search  into  the  real  meaning 
of  these  descriptions,  this  "mighty  convince- 
ment" will  not  surprise  us.  "To  turn  to  the 
Lord  with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  mouths" 
was  the  need,  as  was  lip  service  and  mouthing 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Those  deep  feelings 
which  had  stirred  the  souls  and  nerved  the 
arms  of  the  Puritans  till  they  had  pulled  down 
crown  and  crozier,  had  forced  out  for  them- 


*  "Fox's  Journal,"  p.  72. 

t  Penn'a  Preface  to  "  Fox's  Journal." 
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selves  so  full  an  expression,  I  hat  now  ihe  ex- 
piession  was  more  lull  than  the  feeling.  What 
with  Long  Parliaments  and  assemblies  of  di- 
vines, presbyters  wrangling  with  priests,  and 
a  host  of  sectaries  striving  to  outdeafen  boih, 
the  talkers  were  at  the  top,  for  Cromwell  had 
not  as  yet  silenced  them,  and  men  were  getting 
tired  of  talk.  Politically,  all  old  authorities 
were  abolished,  and  no  new  ones  as  yet  estab- 
lished ;  the  right  divine  destroyed  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  the  right  hereditary  only  the  year  before 
levelled  to  the  ground  at  Worcester,  and  my 
Lord  Protector  with  the  right  of  might  and 
intellect  as  yet  merely  looming  in  the  distance. 
And  spiritually,  affairs  were  no  betier :  the 
lamps  which  had  lighted  the  ancestors  of  these 
men  on  their  path  through  life  were  extin- 
guished, or  under  a  bushel  ;  they  themselves, 
running  after  solemn  leagues  and  covenants, 
fifth  monarchies,  and  the  like,  were  knocking 
one  against  another  rather  than  making  way, 
till  they  were  willing  enough  to  give  heed  to 
those  who,  turning  them  from  these  distracting 
will-o'-the-wisps  without,  directed  them  to  the 
light  of  Christ  within.  Not  but  that  the  talk- 
ers of  the  day  were  in  earnest,  or  at  least 
believed  themselves  so  ;  doubtless  they  fancied 
their  formulas  the  sole  rule  of  life,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  them,  most  were  ready  to  kill,  and 
many  to  be  killed  :  but  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Lord,  though  they  might  have  staked 
their  all,  they  had  won  as  well  as  lost,  till  now 
not  seldom  they  were  fighting  for  their  win- 
nings rather  than  for  their  cause.  The  pres- 
byterians  were  jostling  the  prelatisls  out  of  the 
pulpits,  and  the  independents  were  invading 
both ;  and  the  question  was  quite  as  much, 
"Who  shall  get  the  living?"  as  "  Which  is 
the  way  of  life?"  "  Is  there  then  no  way  in 
which  the  God-fearing  man  can  trustfully 
walk?  Must  Christ's  Gospel,  the  bread  of 
salvation,  offered  without  money  and  without 
price,  be  always  this  bone  of  contention  to  be 
thus  quarrelled  for?"  These  also  were  ques- 
tions which  must  have  been  asked,  and  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  wonder  that  the  answer  was 
not  more  often — "  there  is  neither  way  nor 
need  of  it,  this  Gospel  is  but  a  dry  bone,"  that 
all  this  religious  expression,  so  often  degene- 
rating into  cant,  was  so  seldom  changed  into 
infidelity.  That  it  was  not  so  changed  must 
have  been  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  alli- 
ance of  Chutch  and  State;  the  high  professing 
Roundheads  had  pulled  down  both,  and  so  the 
gay  Cavaliers,  the  men  of  the  world,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  ruins  of  the  Church  ;  scoffing,  not 
as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  at  the 
principle  professed,  but  at  what  seemed  to 
them  the  hypocrisy  of  the  professors.  But 
there  were  others  to  whom  the  ruined  Church 
was  no  refuge;  not  men  of  this  world,  but  re- 
garding this  world  only  as  a  passage  to  the 
next ;  spiritual  guidance  and  heavenly  know- 
ledge were  the  desire  of  their  hearts:  they 
were  willing  to  sell  all  and  follow  Christ,  could 
they  but  find  Him, — but  where,  and  how  ? 
There  were  so  many  guides,  and  they  told 
such  different  stories. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Trade  with  England. — Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States  interchange  in  a  year  pro- 
duce wonh  about  $200,000,000.  The  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  this  country  are  nearly 
one-fifth  the  value  of  British  exports  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

From  Household  Words. 

NEEDLES. 

(Concluded  from  page  283.) 

The  next  boy  we  noticed  was  seven  years 
old  ;  a  little  fellow  hired  by  the  woman  under 
whom  he  worked.  "  This  boy,"  we  were  told, 
"earns  his  living  by  spitting.  He  is  not  an 
American  ;  yet  he  passes  his  days  in  spitting." 
Before  him  iay  bits  of  wire  almost  as  fine  as 
hairs  :  and  these  wires  he  was  running  through 
the  eyes  of  the  twin  needles  which  had  come 
from  the  punch.  He  run  a  wire  through  each 
line  of  eyes,  "  spitting"  two  dozen  or  so  on  his 
two  wires.  A  woman,  whose  wrists  and  arms 
were  obviously  of  unusual  strength,  received 
these  spitted  needles,  laid  them  on  a  piepared 
steel  plate,  and  filed  off  all  roughness  on  both 
sides.  The  twin  needles  had  yet  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  the  fragments  of  flattened  steel  sur- 
rounding the  heads  to  be  removed.  This  was 
done  by  a  woman  close  at  hand,  who  sat  be- 
fore her  little  anvil,  filing  with  precision  be- 
tween the  rows  of  heads,  so  that  they  sepa  rated 
easily  ;  and  then,  by  another  movement,  clear- 
ing away  all  extraneous  bits  and  sharp  edges, 
delivering  her  spitsful  of  needles  complete  in 
form. 

They  are  still  rough  and  rusty-looking  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  are  soft; — so  soft  as  to 
bend  with  a  touch.  The  hardening  comes 
next.  They  are  heated,  in  batches,  in  the 
furnace,  and,  when  red  hot,  are  soused  into  a 
pan  of  cold  water. — Next,  they  must  be  tem- 
pered;  and  this  is  done  by  heaping  them  (all 
lying  the  same  way)  on  a  very  hot  metal 
plate,  where  a  man  with  a  metal  slice,  called 
"a  knife,"  in  each  hand,  shifts  them  inces- 
santly backwatds  and  forwaids,  upon  each 
other,  taking  care  that  all  get,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  an  equal  quantity  of  heat.  If  any 
get  too  little,  they  bend  in  the  using;  if  too 
much,  they  break.  As  they  turn  blue  upon 
this  plate,  they  are  removed,  the  shade  of 
blueness  showing  when  they  are  tempered 
enough. 

The  polishing  remains  to  be  done.  The 
best  needles  are  polished  no  less  than  six 
times;  and  there  are  three  stages  of  polishing 
for  all.  The  final  scouring  is  the  most  em- 
phatic affair.  To  see  it,  we  must  find  ouiselves 
at  the  mill  again.  The  water  power  theie 
appears  to  be  moving  half-a-dozen  mangles : 
and  very  like  mangling  the  process  is.  On  a 
very  coarse  cloth,  which  lies  upon  another 
coarse  cloth,  needles  are  spread,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust 
is  strewed  over  them  :  oil  is  sprinkled  upon 
them,  and  soft  soap  is  daubed  by  spoonfuls  on 
the  cloth.  The  whole  precious  mess  is  then 
rolled  up  compactly,  and  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  round  and  round,  as  tight  as  pack-thread 
can  bind  it;  and  we  have  before  us  a  disgust- 
ing black  "  roly-poly'  dumpling.  Several  of 
these  are  put  into  one  of  the  mangles,  where 
they  roll  to  and  fro  for  eight  hours.    By  that 


lime,  the  emery  is  worn  smooth,  the  packets 
are  taken  out,  and  the  needles  are  dressed 
with  fresh  emery,  oil,  and  soap  ;  and  another, 
eight  hours'  mangling  succeeds.    From  this, 
the  needles  come  out  dirty  enough,  and  smell- 
ing horribly  ;  but  they  are  capable  now  of  j 
showing  their  brightness.    They  are  washed  \ 
with  hoi  water  and  cleansing  materials  in  iron  j 
pans  by  boys,  who  seem  to  enjoy  the  shaking  I 
and  boulting  of  the  needles  with  real  zeal. 
When  clean,  the  needles  are  tossed  into  saw-  ! 
dust,  and  tossed  about  in  it,  until  they  are  dry, 
and  then  the  sawdust  is  tossed  out  from  them  ;| 
they  are  tossed  into  bundles,  and  sent  to  the  i 
manufactory,  to  be  sorted  and  put  up  for  sale.  | 

We  shall  not  come  back  to  the  unsavoury  1 
mill  any  more;  so  we  will  ask  what  thai  boy 
is  doing;  and  how  any  stone-breaking  can  bej 
necessary  to  ihe  making  of  needles?  He  isl 
breaking  into  smaller  pieces  those  not  large) 
white  stones,  from  which  emery  powder  comes,  j 
We  follow  this  barrowful  of  pieces  into  a  little 
shed,  and  find  that  the  water-power  is  work-| 
ing,  up  and  down,  the  pestle  of  a  great  mortar,  I 
where  the  boy's  fragments  are  broken  into  j 
dust.  A  man  is  sifting  what  comes  out  of  the  I 
mortar,  and  returning  whatever  will  not  go  I 
through  his  sieve. 

Once  more  in  the  manufactory,  we  find  the | 
faulty  needles  separated  from   the  perfect. 
Among  so  many,  some  must  be  broken,  some 
bent,  some  with  bad  eyes  or  dull  points.  We 
inquire  what  becomes  of  the  refuse,  which  isl 
called  "scrap;"  and  the  answer  appears  to  us| 
so  curious  that  we  are  glad  we  did  not  missl 
the  information.    The  bright  needles,  which! 
happen  only  to  have  lost  their  heads,  are  ea-| 
gerly  bought  by  picture-frame  makers,  and 
cabinet-makers.    They  are  invaluable  for  de-si 
licate  fastenings,  for  veneering,  and  where  a;! 
nail  is  wanted  of  extreme  fineness  and  without! 
a  head.    The  rest  of  the  "scrap"  is  equally vf 
prized  for  another  object, — for  making  gun-ilj 
barrels.    It  is  sold  by  cart-loads,  as  the  finest.ll 
tempered  steel  that  gun-barrels  can  be  made! 
of.    What  an  idea  this  gives, — or  would  give,;! 
if  we  could  receive  it, — of  the  extent  of  the! 
manufacture  ! 

The  manufacture  is  now  complete;  but  thel 
making  ready  for  sale  exhibits  a  miracle  ofJ] 
dexterity  ;  at  least,  to  unpractised  eyes. 

A  handful  of  needles,  lying  all  manner  of 
ways,  is  put  into  a  tray,  which  is  shaken! 
backwards  and  forwards,  until  the  needles  lien 
all  one  way.  Those  whose  points  lie  left, « 
from  those  whose  points  lie  right,  are  sepa-il 
rated.  A  little  girl  spreads  a  heap  on  her| 
counter  into  a  rough  row,  wraps  a  bit  of  clothl 
round  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand,  shakes  u 
the  needles  a  little,  and  brings  out  a  batch,  jj 
with  their  points  sticking  lightly  in  the  cloth, H 
and  their  heads  supported  by  her  other  fore-  I 
finger.  These  she  lays  aside,  and  does  the  I 
same  thing  again,  until  all  are  separated.  A  I 
heap  is  thus  separated  more  quickly  than  we 
can  tell  how  it  is  done.  But  these  needles  are 
of  different  lengths.  How  should  we  set  about  I 
sorting  them?  Certainly  nol  in  the  actual! 
way.  The  operation  just  described  is  called  N 
"  heading."  This  is  called  "  handling."  aI 
narrow  piece  of  wood,  like  a  thick  flat  ruler,! 
is  heaped  with  as  many  needles  as  will  lie  upon! 
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it,  almost  from  end  to  end.  A  woman  feels 
along  both  sides  with  the  lower  edge  of  her 
hands,  and  lifts  from  the  rest  with  her  little 
ringers  and  the  palms  of  her  hands,  the  longest 
needles,  which  she  places  on  one  side.  Then 
bllow  the  next  longest,  which  she  places  on 
he  other  side.  It  is  altogether  an  affair  of 
act;  and  fine  must  be  the  touch,  and  long  the 
;xperience,  required  to  do  such  sorting  with 
iccuracy. 

Then,  we  arrive  at  the  seat  of  another  won- 
lerful  woman,  who  is  pronounced  by  her  em- 
iloyer  ihe  most  rapid  worker  he  has  ever  seen. 
Her  business  is  to  count  the  needles  into 
juarter  hundreds,  and  paper  them  up.  The 
squares  of  paper  lie  ready  ;  the  needles  are 
before  her.  She  separates  twenty-five  of  them, 
whips  them  into  a  paper,  and  counts  again 
with  incredible  rapidity  ;  folding  the  filled  pa- 
jers  when  about  half-a-dozen  are  ready.  We 
ire  so  persuaded  that  our  readers  could  never 
relieve  how  many  packets  this  woman  folds  in 
i  day,  that  we  will  not  say  how  many  thou- 
sands they  number.  That  so  many  should  go 
bnh  into  the  world  from  one  house,  is  won- 
lerful  enough  ;  that  one  woman  should  put 
hem  up  for  their  journey,  is  more  than  any 
•eaders,  not  needle-makers,  could  be  expected 
o  believe  on  the  declaration  of  an  anonymous 
writer. 

Next,  we  come  among  boys  and  girls.  One 
ittle  boy  is  cutting  out  the  printed  labels,  which 
lave  had  their  figures  neatly  filled  in  by  an 
ilder  lad.  A  third  is  spreading  the  cut  labels 
in  a  board  smeared  with  paste.  A  girl  is 
mtting  them  on  the  packets  of  needles.  An- 
ther is  putting  on  the  warranty  ticket,  in  like 
rianner.  Another  is  "  tucking  ;"  slipping  one 
nd  of  the  needle  paper  into  the  other.  A  lad 
5  looking  to  the  drying  of  the  papers  in  the 
'arm  drying-closet,  in  the  same  room,  where 
ley  remain  about  two  hours;  and  he  and  an- 
ther are  tying  up  the  papers  into  packets, 
'inally,  we  return  into  the  warehouse,  and 
Be  the  piles  of  gay  boxes,  which  are  to  be 
lied  with  an  assortment  of  needles  for  pre- 
Jnts,  or  for  foreign  sale.  These  boxes  are  a 
ranch  of  industry  in  themselves;  with  their 
ortrails  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  and  their 
jpies  from  popular  pictures,  such  as  Ruff- 
eile's  Madonna  in  the  Chair.  As  a  further 
imptation,  these  pictures  in  the  lids  are  so 
tied  as  to  be  disengaged  and  hung  up.  They 
re  probably  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  many 
log  cabin  in  America,  and  chalet  in  Switzer- 
nd,  and  bungalow  in  India,  and  home  of 
•tiles  in  Siberia.  It  seems  as  if  alt  the  world 
7  needlewomen,  of  every  clime,  were  supplied 
y  England.  One  man  has  gone  from  among 
»  to  set  up  the  business  in  the  United  States ; 
it  the  Americans  are  not  known  yet  to  be 
taking  for  themselves.  In  all  directions,  our 
undrcd weights  and  tons  of  this  delicate  article 
re  going  forth. 

We  should  have  liked  to  know  what  the 
Jnsumption  of  sail-makers'  needles  is  at  home : 
Jt  this  we  could  not  learn.  These  formid- 
ble  affairs  are  separately  forged,  as  their  finer 
impanions  once  were.  The  flattening,  and 
Jttering,  and  filing  of  the  heads,  is  done  on 
rooved  anvils  ;  and  so  is  the  hammering  of 

e  lower  half  into  a  three-sided  surface.  The 


pointing  is  done  by  one  at  a  time  being  held  I 
to  a  revolving  cylinder  of  a  grit-stone  brought 
from  Bristol ;  and  then  there  is  another  rub- 
bing against  a  "  buff," — a  cylinder  covered 
with  leather  dressed  with  emery.  The  eyes 
are  punched  separately,  and  by  repeated 
strokes;  and  pains  are  given  to  the  finishing 
of  the  head,  by  flattening  its  sides,  and  filing 
all  smooih.  The  process  is  nearly  the  same 
with  packing-needles;  but,  as  we  know,  their 
pointed  ends  are  considerably  flattened  and 
bent. 

We  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  de- 
scribing the  other  manufaclure  which  goes  on 
in  the  same  place, — that  of  fish-hooks.  The 
pattern-books  of  the  concern  show  specimens 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  strong  cod-hook,  for  the 
Newfoundland  Banks,  and  the  salmon-hook 
for  the  Norway  cataracts,  to  the  most  delicate 
little  barb  that  can  be  hidden  under  a  streak  of 
feather,  to  dance  in  the  insidious  character  of 
a  fly  on  the  surface  of  an  English  rivulet.  We 
find  here  sail-hooks,  loo, — like  very  large  but- 
ton-hooks. Without  these  the  sail-maker  could 
not  hold  together  the  edges  of  the  uncommonly 
heavy  fabric  he  has  to  sew. 

The  women  and  girls  in  this  establishment 
are  rather  more  numerous  than  the  men  and 
boys.  Their  employer  accounts  for  the  supe- 
riority of  all  in  health,  understanding,  and 
morals,  to  the  last  generation,  by  citing  the 
results  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  Redditch,  and 
the  good  free-school  there.  He  may  be  quite 
right :  but  there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  the 
intercourse  between  himself  and  everybody  on 
his  premises,  which  convinces  a  stranger  that 
there  is  also  somebody  else  to  thank  for  the 
improvement,  which  drives  out  all  the  stran- 
ger's preconceptions  of  the  wretchedness  of 
needle-makers.  For  our  own  part,  we  must 
say  that  a  load  has  been  removed  from  our 
mind — a  burden  of  sorrow  and  commiseration 
— by  our  visit  to  the  Victoria  Needle-works 
at  Redditch. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

SDI'EIJINTEjSDENt's  kkfort. 

(Concluded  from  page  284.) 

The  farm,  garden  and  grounds,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  means  of  furnishing  for  the 
male  patients,  an  abundance  of  healthy  occu- 
pation. The  principal  part  of  their  labour  has 
been  expended  on  the  garden,  and  in  the  care 
and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  which  afford 
a  kind  of  employment  better  adapted  to  their 
strength,  and  one  in  which  they  are  more 
likely  to  become  interested,  than  in  the  more 
laborious  occupations  of  the  farm.  Yet  in  the 
latter,  at  certain  seasons,  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  them  to  employ  themselves  agreeably, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  pleasing  sight 
than  is  afforded  by  a  party  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  field  during  the  sea- 
son of  hay- making.  The  routine  described  in 
last  year's  report,  by  means  of  which  all 
classes  of  our  patients,  both  male  and  female, 
in  company  with  their  attendants,  were  afford- 
ed the  advantages  of  daily  exercise  and  em- 
ployment in  the  open  air,  has  been  continued. 
The  circular  railroad  on  the  lawn,  with  its  car, 


I  adapted  to  be  propelled  by  hand,  on  which  one 
or  two  persons  at  a  time  may  travel  at  the 
rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
furnishes  a  healthy  mode  of  exercise,  and  one 
which  is  in  great  favour  with  nearly  all  classes 
of  our  inmates.  Riding  out  in  the  carriage 
provided  for  the  purpose,  which  during  the 
year,  unless  prevented  by  stormy  weather,  has 
made  its  regular  excursions  twice  daily,  has 
provided  both  men  and  women  with  frequent 
opportunities  for  exercise  out  of  doors,  espe- 
cially needed  during  the  winter,  when  walking 
to  any  distance  may,  for  them,  be  considered 
as  nearly  impracticable.  Mental  occupation, 
within  a  few  years  past,  has  begun  to  be  con- 
sidered a  highly  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  the  introduction  of  lectures  on  lite- 
rary and  scientific  subjects,  for  the  more  edu- 
cated patients,  and  of  schools  for  other  classes, 
into  Hospitals  for  the  insane,  is  attended  with 
highly  beneficial  results.  More  than  a  dozen 
years  experience  in  this  Institution,  of  the 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  Library,  with  its  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  natural  curiosities 
of  different  kinds,  and  from  an  annual  course 
of  lectures  delivered  during  the  winter,  has 
convinced  all  concerned  in  its  management, 
that  these  means  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
without  serious  loss  to  our  inmates.  The  lec- 
tures during  the  past  winter  have  been  on  the 
followina  subjects:  Chemical  Affinity,  Elec- 
tricity, Caloric,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  the 
Atmosphere.  Lectures  have  also  been  deli- 
vered on  the  Heart,  and  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  and  on  the  Eye,  and  Physiology  of 
Vision.  The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution, consisting  of  Pneumatic  trough  and 
gas  holder,  Air-pump  and  receivers,  Electrical 
Machine  and  Battery,  Leyden  jars,  insulating 
stool,  retorts,  flasks,  crucibles,  &c,  is  suffi- 
cient for  illustrating  some  of  the  principles  of 
Chemistry,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  many  of  our  patients,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  perform  a  variety  of  experiments 
which  are  interesting  to  all.  Exhibitions  with 
the  Magic  Lantern,  of  scenery,  of  dissolving 
views,  and  of  the  play  of  colours  produced  by 
the  chromatrope — during  the  autumn  and 
spring,  form  a  part  of  our  system  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  our  patients. 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  brief  description 
of  the  views  represented,  and  have  afforded 
much  gratification.  The  apparatus  which  we 
have  for  the  purpose,  is  a  very  complete  one, 
and  has  been  procured  at  an  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars,  part  of  which  was 
contributed  by  a  patient. 

Among  the  occurrences  of  special  interest 
which  have  transpired  during  the  year,  has 
been  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Super- 
intendents of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane.  Organized  in  1844,  and  composed  of 
Physicians  representing  nearly  all  of  these  In- 
stitutions, it  has  since  met  annually;  many  of 
the  Institutions  in  the  vicinity  of  its  respective 
places. of  meeting,  have  been  visited,  and, 
among  others  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  our  privilege  to  receive  a 
very  interesting  visit  from  the  members,  dur- 
ing its  last  meeting.    The  influence  which  this 
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Association  is  calculated  to  exert  upun  the 
public  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  Institutions 
represented  in  it,  may  be  considered  as  highly 
advantageous,  and  its  published  sentiments  on 
the  various  questions  connrcied  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Insane,  are  entitled  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  public  bodies,  whose 
duty  it  may  be  to  provide  fur  the  wants  of  this 
afflicted  class. 

The  period  of  convalescence  may  in  some 
respects  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  residence  of  patients  in  a  Hospi- 
tal. It  is  then  that  the  feelings  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions  either  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure, and  that  patients  are  occasionally 
awakened  to  higher  aims  than  they  have 
before  been  sensible  of,  and  during  its  contin- 
uance originates  and  is  strengthened  that 
grateful  consciousness  of  benefits  received, 
which  frequently  attaches  so  strongly  those 
who  have  been  restored,  to  the  place  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  their  greatest  suffering. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
that  at  this  time  they  should  be  surrounded  by 
whatever  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  rational 
enjoyment,  to  turn  their  thoughts  into  proper 
channels,  and  to  strengthen  it  may  be  those 
feelings  of  attachment  which  have  always 
been  considered  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
entire  recovery.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
various  objects  adapted  to  please  a  cultivated 
taste,  are  capable  of  exercising  a  highly  salu- 
tary influence.  A  book,  a  picture,  a  flower- 
garden,  well  kept  grounds,  any  of  the  details, 
in  fact,  which  go  id  make  up  a  well  appointed 
Hospital,  may  each  and  all  in  their  turn  be  the 
means  of  calling  up  some  agreeable  associa- 
tion, or  of  banishing  some  painful  remembrance, 
and  thus  become  important  aids  to  the  treat- 
ment during  this  period.  To  the  convales- 
cent the  Library  affords  a  pleasant  retreat; 
and  the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse 
with  the  officers  during  meals,  and  at  all  hours 
for  those  who  are  likely  to  be  benefited  there- 
by, have  been  enjoyed  as  usual  by  the  conva- 
lescent. Some  of  the  more  cultivated  have 
thus  felt  less  sensibly  the  privation  of  the  com- 
forts of  their  own  homes,  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  the  time  for  departure 
has  been  anticipated  with  manifest  regret,  and 
the  satisfaction  with  which  many  of  these 
revisit  the  Institution,  and  keep  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  its  officers,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  kindly  feelings  which  continue  to  be  che- 
rished. 

To  those  friends  of  the  Institution  who  have 
manifested  their  interest  by  donations  of  books 
for  the  Library,  of  specimens  for  the  Cabinet, 
or  of  other  objects  designed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  patients,  I  would  return  my  sincere 
thanks;  and  in  entering  on  the  duties  of  an- 
other year,  would  express  the  hope,  that  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  which  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  to  have  hitherto  attended. our  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  those  committed  to  our 
care,  may  not  be  withheld  in  future. 

J.  H.  WOETHINGTON. 
Asylum,  Third  mo.  1st,  1852. 


lected  and  shipped  yearly,  paying  from  $40 
to  $50  per  month  to  each  hand  engaged. 
These  sponges  are  cleansed,  dried,  packed, 
pressed,  and  shipped  to  New  York,  and  then 
sold  to  the  French,  mostly,  to  make  felt  for 
hats. 


Sponge. — The  reefs  at  Key  West  abound 
in  sponges,  and  about  $50,000  worth  is  col- 


For  "  The  Friend."  ■ 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scaitergooil  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  285.) 

William  Jackson  attended  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Dublin,  which  closed  on  Fifth-day,  the 
28th  of  Fourth  month.  "  It  ended  to  solid 
satisfaction."  On  the  evening  of  First-day, 
the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  he  had  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Kilconner,  to  which  he  says,  "  Came 
many  papists.  The  most  encouragement  from 
it  to  me  was  what  was  said  by  one  of  them  to 
the  Friend  that  walked  with  me  after  meeting 
to  our  lodgings.  '  Och  Sally,  how  happy  we 
should  be,  il  we  could  hear  a  deal  more  ol 
such  as  we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  instead 
of  hearing  what  we  do  hear.'  " 

William  was  led  to  attend  most  of  the  meet- 
ings in  Ireland  twice,  and  some  of  them  seve- 
ral times.  Jane  Watson  was  with  him  at  a 
meeting  at  Edenderry,  on  a  First-day  morn- 
ing, and  one  at  Rathangan  at  5  o'clock  the 
same  afternoon.  William  says,  "  It  was  a 
satisfaction  and  strength  to  me  to  have  her 
company,  and  the  help  of  her  spirit.  She  told 
me  she  was  thankful  that  she  had  been  at  the 
meeting  at  Edenderry,  to  be  a  witness  that  the 
Truth  had  been  once  more  told  them,  and  the 
call  renewed  in  order  to  awaken  them.  Whe- 
ther they  will  hear  or  forbear,  the  Lord  will 
be  clear,  and  his  faithful  servants  will  be  clear 
also.  That  in  the  evening  [at  Rathangan], 
she  said  was  the  most  solid  public  meeting  she 
had  ever  known  in  that  place." 

After  returning  to  Dublin,  William  went  to 
Ballicane  meeting.  This  he  says,  "  I  hope 
was  to  pretty  good  satisfaction.  My  labour 
was  to  the  relief  of  my  own  mind  at  least. 
On  Sixth-day,  was  at  Wicklow  meeting,  which 
was  poor  enough.  Went  to  Joseph  Pirn's  and 
slept,  which  made  the  third  night  I  lodged 
there.  In  so  doing,  I  am  regdy  to  think  I 
missed  it.  I  had  had  such  hard  work  at 
Wicklow  to  get  through  my  service  in  the 
meeting,  and  my  mind  relieved,  and  being  in 
a  very  exercised  spot,  I  gave  way  to  get  from 
it,  to  a  place  where  it  appeared  pleasanler. 
The  creature  does  not  like  suffering.  1  have 
been  of  the  mind  that  had  I  settled  down,  and 
waited  in  patience  under  the  exercise,  I  might 
have  come  away  with  more  satisfaction  of 
mind.  This  is  one  of  my  hastes,  and  I  note 
it  for  a  caution  to  me  in  future." 

William  Jackson  was  now  almost  ready  to 
leave  Ireland,  in  which  many  trials  and  suf- 
ferings had  been  his  portion.  At  Dublin,  he 
says,  "  On  First-day,  attended  the  two  meet- 
ings in  course,  in  both  of' which  I  was  opened 
in  testimony  amongst  them,  and  in  that  in  the 
afternoon  was  more  enlarged  than  I  had  been 
ever  before  at  that  place.  It  seemed  like  tak- 
ing leave  of  them,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and 
I  don't  know  but  forever.  Yet  such  is  the 
state  of  Society  here,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
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come  at  a  clearance.    My  mind  seems  embar- 
rassed  with  exercise  on  account  thereof,  and 
no  opening  to  be  fully  relieved.    One  has  to 
suffer  and  to  leave  them  in  this  suffering  slate. 
Yet  1  feel  thankful  in  that  I  have  been  enabled  || 
to  live  and  suffer,  1  hope,  in  measure  with  the 
suffering  seed.     I  write  this  in  regard  to 
Friends  throughout  this  kingdom,  for  1  ami 
hardly  able  to  say  where  the  best  is,  yet  there 
is  some,  I  hope,  of  the  true  seed  here  and 
there,  throughout   the  whole.    On  leaving 
them  I  feel  an  increase  of  love  to,  and  sympa- 
thy with  them,  and  believe  my  way  is  not  shut 
up  by  my  travels  amongst  them ;  but  that  if  ever 
it  should  be  so  ordered  that  my  feet  should  be  J  1 
turned  back  to  Ireland  again,  their  minds  would  I 
be  as  open  to  receive  me,  as  though  they  had  J  < 
never  seen  me  before.    It  is  some  consolation,  jl  ( 
that  where  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  Truth,||  { 
to  have  done  nothing  against  it,  and  not  tod 
have  left  the  way  shut  up  against  ourselves, 
or  any  other  servants  that  may  have  to  come 
after  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Ireland,  he  thus  I) 
speaks  of  the  state  of  Society  there  :  "  The 
cloven  foot  has  been  amongst  Friends  here, — ' 
has  scattered  and  divided.    Many  are  beguiled 
by  his  baits,  and  transformations,  which  have 
caused  some  to  believe  a  lie,  1  fear.  None 
have  made  any  opposition  to  the  Truth,  with  I 
me,  either  in  public  or  private.    One  man 
jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  meeting  while  I  was 
engaged  in  testimony.    A  Friend  said  of  him 
afterwards,  'Silly  man,  if  he  had  stayed  and 
heard  the  matter  through,  he  might  have  been  A 
better  satisfied.'    I  have  to  exercise  patience,  f 
and  to  preach  it  to  others.    I  can  truly  say,  1  I 
never  felt  stronger  desires  for  my  dear  friends  j 
stability  in  righteousness,  in  my  native  land<; 
than  since  being  here,  separated  from  them, 
That  the  younger  generation  may  grow  up  ir 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  live  in  His  presence,  enjoy  suitably  the! 
favours  bestowed  upon  them,  both  spiritually 
and  temporally,  and  finally  die  in  his  favour: 
is  the  breathing  prayer  of  their  well-wishing 
friend,  William  Jackson. 

"1  visited  Ballitore,  the  town  where  my 
father  was  born,  and  from  which  mygrandfathe 
moved  in  1725, — the  place  where  Job  Scot 
died  and  was  buried.    Alas!  it  is  become  al 
most  a  desolation.    Friends  have  been  fi< 
shattered,  and  their  minds  so  scattered  by  tb< 
spirit  that  has  set  out  to  be  wiser  thanou, 
forefathers,  that  thCy  cannot  receive  the  Trutl 
so  as  to  give  place  to  it  in  their  hearts,  whei 
it  is  preached  unto  them.    It  remains  to  be 
truth,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel,  shal 
live  of  the  Gospel.    It  appears  wonderful  t 
me,  on  looking  back,  how  1  have  got  along  thi: 
far,  and  none  of  these  false  brethren  have  eve 
showed  their  heads  by  any  kind  of  objectior 
though  many  of  them  have  been  present  wlier; 
I  have  bad  very  plain  preaching.    I  have 
cause  to  complain,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  b 
grateful  and  humble,  returning  the  praise  t 
him  to  whom  it  belongs;  who  is  for  evermor 
worthy.    For  to  the  Loid  belongs  salvalio 
and  strength. 

"In  a  family  sitting  this  evening,  Mar 
Watson,  of  Waterford,  mentioned  for  the  ei 
couragement  of  some,  that  they  should  not  gh 
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out,  but  remember  his  gracious  declaration, 
that  'Though  the  mountains  may  depart  and 
the  hills  be  removed, (those  whom  we  may  have 
looked  up  to  for  help  and  had  dependence 
upon,)  yet  my  loving-kindness  shall  not  depart 
from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
love  be  removed  or  my  peace  broken.'  It 
is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  my  strength  and 
health  hold  out  so  well.  I  may  say  of  some 
now  on  leaving  Ireland,  as  Paul  did  of  One- 
siphorus,  4  May  the  Lord  show  mercy  to  them 
in  that  they  have  oft  refreshed  me,  and  were 
not  ashamed  of  my  chain.' 

"There  is  great  talk  of  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  but  it  does  not  move  me,  or  disquiet 
my  mind  in  the  least,  believing  that  He  who 
said  unto  his, 'Be  ye  not  troubled,'  presides 
over  all.  To  be  of  the  number  of  these,  is  the 
great  point  for  all  to  obtain. 

"  The  powers  of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  appear  like  the  troubled  sea,  into  which 
a  swift  whirlwind  has  entered,  and  it  cannot 
rest.  I  believe  it  will  be  well  with  all  who 
have  attained  to  that  which  they  can  repose 
their  hearts  in, — trusting  in  the  Lord.  I  do 
cordially  unite  with  thee  in  thy  remarks,  of 
doing  the  little  that  is  for  us  to  do,  in  order  for 
that  desirable  relief,  and  peace  of  mind,  that  is 
only  worth  living  for." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

Beautiful  rose  !  thou  art  to  me 

An  emblem  of  stainless  purity, — 

Of  those  who,  keeping  their  garments  white 

Walk  on  through  life  with  steps  aright. 

Thy  fragrance  breathes  of  the  fields  above, 
Whose  soil  and  air  are  faith  and  love ; 
And  where  by  the  murmur  of  silver  springs, 
The  Cherubim  fold  their  snow-white  wings ; — 

Where  those  who  were  severed  re-meet  in  joy, 
Which  death  can  never  again  destroy ; 
Where  scenes  without,  and  where  souls  within, 
Are  blanched  from  taint  and  touch  of  sin  ; — 

Where  speech  is  music,  and  breath  is  balm  ; 
And  broods  an  everlasting  calm  ; 
And  flowers  die  not,  as  in  worlds  like  this; 
And  hope  is  swallowed  in  perfect  bliss  ; — 

Where  all  is  peaceful  for  all  is  pure ; 

And  all  is  lovely,  and  all  endure ; 

And  day  is  endless,  and  ever  bright ; 

And  "no  more  sea"  is,  and  no  more  night; — 

Where  round  the  throne,  in  hues  like  thine, 
The  raiments  of  the  ransom'd  shine  ; 
And  o'er  each  brow  a  halo  glows 
Of  glory,  like  the  pure  White  Rose ! 

Delta. 


Selected. 

"LOVEST  THOU  ME  MORE  THAN  THESE?" 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  thou  wilt  restrain 
From  all  thy  gifts,  my  bosom's  love, 

To  cleanse  my  heart  till  nought  remain 
But  that  which  seeks  its  rest  above. 

If  I  have  been  too  prone  to  steal 

Delight  from  things  in  goodness  sent — 

Or  if  my  heart  has  dared  to  seal 
Its  love  on  blessings  only  lent, — 

Then  crush  alike  the  selfish  will 
That  loves  to  feed  on  food  like  this, 

And  blast  each  worthless  object  still 
That  draws  away  from  heavenly  bliss. 


Selected. 

THE  WALL-FLOWER. 

In  the  season  of  the  tulip-cup 
When  blossoms  clothe  the  trees, 

How  sweet  to  throw  the  lattice  up 
And  scent  thee  on  the  breeze  ; 

The  butterfly  is  then  abroad, 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 
And  on  the  hawthorn  by  the  road, 

The  linnets  sit  and  sing. 

Sweet  wall-flower — sweet  wall-flower, 

Thou  conjureth  up  to  me, 
Full  many  a  soft  and  sunny  hour 

Of  childhood's  thoughtless  glee  ; 

When  joy  from  out  the  daisies  grew, 

In  woodland  pastures  green, 
And  summer  skies  were  tar  more  blue 

Than  since  they  e'er  have  been. 

When  autumn's  pensive  voice  is  heard, 

Amid  the  yellow  bovvers, 
The  robin  is  the  regal  bird, 

And  ihou  the  queen  of  flowers  ! 

He  sings  on  the  laburnum  tree 

Amid  the  twilight  dim, 
And  Araby  ne'er  gave  the  breeze 

Such  scents  as  thou  to  him. 

Rich  is  the  pink,  the  lily  gay, 
The  rose  is  summer's  guest; 

Bland  are  thy  charms  when  these  decay; 
Of  flowers — first,  last,  and  best  I 

There  may  be  gaudier  on  the  bower, 

And  statelier  on  the  tree, 
But  wall-flower — loved  wall-flower, 

Thou  art  the  flower  to  me. 

Delta. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

DEBORAH  BARLOW. 

Deborah  Barlow,  of  Alderley,  Cheshire,  an 
elder,  widow  of  John  Barlow,  deceased  Elev- 
enth month  19ih,  1850,  aged  68  years. 

With  a  lender  religious  interest  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cause  of  Truth,  Deborah  Barlow 
occupied  the  station  of  elder  in  the  church. 
In  1838,  whilst  actively  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  life,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  ; 
and  although  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  with  assistance,  yet,  during  the 
remainder  of  her  lile,  her  health  was  infirm 
and  precarious.  Her  mind  was  preserved  in 
much  patience,  and  she  evinced  throughout 
that  her  hope  and  trust  were  in  Christ  Jesus 
her  Lord  and  Saviour. 

She  was  often  cheered  by  the  visits  of  her 
friends,  and  had  a  lively  interest  in  their  best 
welfare,  frequently  imparting  instruction  to 
them  by  her  own  bright  example  of  Christian 
virtue.  The  loss  of  her  endeared  husband  in 
1846,  was  a  great  shock  to  her  enfeebled 
frame;  but  she  bowed  in  humble  submission 
to  the  Lord's  will,  giving  thanks  unto  Him 
whose  everlasting  arm  she  felt  to  be  under- 
neath for  her  support. 

In  1850,  when  by  a  repetition  of  her  com- 
plaint, she  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  she  emphatically  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my 
precious  Saviour,  1  do  love  thee  !"  and  noticing 
the  concern  of  her  friends,  she  spoke  of  her 
own  reliance  upon  the  Lord,  observing,  "The 
event  we  must  leave  unto  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  right." 


To  her  family  she  said,  "  Live  in  love,  and 
the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  be  with  you, 
and  bless  you.  Bear  trials  patiently,  there  is 
much  satisfaction  in  having  done  so,  when  we 
come  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  sickness  : — be  conde- 
scending to  others,  and  careful  not  to  wound 
their  feelings, — after  expressing  your  decided 
sentiment,  press  not  your  opinion  unduly. 
Wait  patiently,  and  I  believe  light  will  shine 
on  your  path,  as  it  has  has  often  done  on 
mine,  unworthy  as  I  have  been  !" 

On  its  being  remarked,  that  she  had  a  glo- 
rious prospect  before  her,  she  sweetly  rejoin- 
ed, "  Yes,  to  be  clothed  with  the  white  robe  of 
righteousness." 

On  the  2nd  of  Tenth  month,  she  said,  "  I 
desire  to  leave  this  as  my  dying  testimony, 
that  Truth  remains  unchanged,  with  it  there 
is  no  shadow  of  turning.  All  glory,  honour, 
and  renown,  be  unto  the  Lord  everlastingly  1" 

Having  learned  the  song  of  the  redeemed 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  she  was  prepared,  as 
we  consolingly  believe,  to  join  the  ransotned 
of  the  Lord  in  eternally  celebrating  his  praise. 


"  We  cannot  doubt  but  there  are  very  many 
who  are  marked  as  high  professors,  and  who 
appear  to  walk  '*  blameless,'  who  nevertheless 
know  very  little  of  the  daily  cross  ;  such  can 
look  from  their  'strongholds,'  and  wonder  at 
the  vanity  of  one  or  the  levity  of  anothei — can 
marvel  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  young 
or  the  thoughtless  pursue  trifles,  and  pronounce 
them  to  be  'things  which  perish  with  the 
using.'  Whilst  alas!  the  on ly<  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  their  pursuits  and  pleasures 
are  different  in  their  kind,  though  perhaps 
equally  unsanctified.  It  will  certainly  signify 
nothing  to  us,  that  we  seem  to  be  out  of  the 
spirit  and  manners,  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
if  we  dwell  in  carnal  security,  and  '  think  our 
mountain  stands  strong.'  Are  there  not  many 
of  very  goodly  appearance,  who  are  reckoned 
too  of  the  household  of  faith,  '  whose  spirits 
are  so  fettered  to  sublunary  things,  that  they 
do  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully  V  and  their 
sluggishness  in  taking  up  and  bearing  their 
daily  cross,  betrays  the  want  of  that  humility 
which  is  the  pledge  of  true  discipleship.' 


From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  3rd. 

THOMAS  THOMPSON. 

Thomas  Thompson,  of  Skipse'a,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  God,  by  that  ancient  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Wil- 
liam Dewsbury,  in  the  Eighth  month  of  the 
year  1652,  and  shortly  after  had  his  mouth 
opened  to  declare  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
preach  repentance  to  the  people,  and  was  pre- 
served  in  faithfulness  to  the  Truth  to  the  end 
of  his  days  ;  not  turning  his  back  from  suffer- 
ings, but  patiently  endured  reproach  for 
Christ's  sake,  spoiling  of  goods,  with  many 
years  imprisonment.  And  when  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  visit  him  with  the  illness  whereof 
he  died,  which  began  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1704,  his  heart  was  filled  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  he  was  enabled  through 
the  goodness  of  God,  (though  very  weak  in 
body,)  to  go  to  several  meetings,  in  which  the 
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Lord's  heavenly  power  did  livingly  attend 
liim.  On  the  6th  day  of  the  Seventh  month, 
he  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Harpham,  being  the  last  public  meet- 
ing he  was  at,  where  he  bore  a  plain  and  pow- 
erful testimony  to  the  ancient  Truth,  labouring 
to  encourage  all  Friends  to  be  faithful  to  God, 
and  to  be  diligent  in  the  service  of  Truth,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  abilities,  gifts,  and 
endowments,  that  so  an  increase  of  the  peace- 
able oovernmentof  Christ  might  be  witnessed, 
both  in  the  particular  and  also  in  the  general. 
He  was  indeed  a  laborious  man  in  the  work  of 
ihe  Gospel,  having  travelled  in  Truth's  ser- 
vice several  times  through  Scotland,  and  in 
many  places  in  this  nation  ;  and  (as  he  said 
when  upon  a  dying  bed)  for  many  years  he 
had  not  slipped  any  opportunity  of  being  ser- 
viceable. His  testimony  was  plain,  but  pow- 
erful, sound  and  convincing,  and  severe  against 
wickedness;  but  to  the  young  and  tender- 
hearted, he  was  very  loving  and  affectionate, 
even  as  a  nurse  that  cherisheth  her  children. 
On  the  10th  day  of  the  said  month  in  the  year 
abovesaid,  being  the  First-day  of  the  week, 
several  Friends  visited  him  in  his  chamber, 
(he  being  then  very  weak,)  to  whom  he  de- 
clared of  "  the  loving-kindness  of  God,  and  of 
his  tender  dealings  with  his  soul,  from  his 
youth  to  that  day;  and  that  he  felt  the  Lord, 
who  had  been  the  guide  of  his  youth,  to  be 
the  staff  of  his  old  age,  and  exhorted  Friends 
to  faithfulness  'and  confidence  in  God,  that 
they  shall  depend  upon  the  arm  of  his  power, 
and  providence  forever." 

On  the  15th  of  the  said  month,  several 
Friends  being  with  him,  he  said,  that  he  was 
content  to  live  or  die,  as  the  Lord  pleased,  in 
whom  he  had  peace,  and  that  he  was  in  no 
doubt  concerning  his  salvation,  but  was  satis- 
fied forever,  and  could  say  with  Job,  the  Lord 
had  granted  him  life  and  favour,  and  his  visit- 
ation still  preserved  his  spirit ;  the  next  day 
being  the  14th,  and  the  day  of  his  departure 
out  of  this  world,  he  spoke  little  in  the  fore- 
noon, being  under  much  bodily  weakness  and 
pain  at  times,  but  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  hour  in 
the  afternoon,  in  a  heavenly  melting  manner, 
he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion  and  the  lot 
of  mine  inheritance  forever.  I  am  not  dis- 
mayed;" and  after  a  little  time  said,  "I  have 
peace  with  God ;"  and  after  a  considerable 
pause  said,  "  Since  the  day  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  junto  me  saying,  as  thou  art  con- 
verted, strengthen  thy  brethren,  and  if  thou 
lovest  me  feed  my  lambs  ;  I  have  spared  no 
pains,  neither  in  body  nor  spirit,  neither  am  I 
conscious  to  myself  of  slipping  any  opportu- 
nity of  being  serviceable  to  Truth  and  Friends; 
but  have  gone  through  what  was  before  me 
with  all  willingness  possible,  and  now  I  feel 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  returns  of  peace  into 
my  bosom  ;"  which  words  were  spoken  in  so 
living  a  sense  of  God's  heavenly  power,  that 
it  wonderfully  broke  and  tendered  Friends 
present.  Another  time,  he  said,  "The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  shed  his  precious  blood  for 
us,  and  laid  down  his  life,  and  became  sin  for 
us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him.  Oh  !  this  is  love  indeed  !" 
Again  he  said,  "My  heart  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  God.    Oh!  the  excellency,  Oh!  the 


glory,  Oh !  how  glorious  and  excellent  is  the 
appearance  of  God.  The  rays  of  his  glory  fill 
his  tabernacle;"  and  so  he  sung  melodiously, 
saying,  "O!  praises,  praises,  high  praises  and 
hallelujah,  to  the  King  of  Sion,  who  reigns 
gloriously  this  day."  All  which  being  spoken 
in  a  heavenly  sense  of  the  aboundings  of  the 
sweet  life  of  the  divine  and  living  Word,  which 
was  with  the  Father  in  the  beginning,  mighti- 
ly overcame  and  melted  the  spirits  of  Friends. 

To  a  neighbour  that  came  in  to  see  him,  he 
said,  "  We  must  put  off  these  mortal  bodies  ; 
but  to  them  that  tear  the  Lord,  there  is  an  im- 
mortal one  prepared."  He  continued  very 
cheerful  and  sensible  to  the  very  last,  and 
spoke  very  cheerful  to  several  neighbours  that 
came  to  see  him.  About  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  his  death,  he  spoke  to  one  that 
had  been  under  a  convincement  several  years, 
but  had  not  been  faithful,  exhorting  him  to  re- 
pent and  be  faithful  to  what  God  had  mani- 
fested to  him,  that  so  he  might  find  mercy, 
with  many  more  words  which  are  not  remem- 
bered, telling  him,  that  "  he  would  find  it  a 
terrible  thing  to  appear  before  an  angry  God  :" 
and  said  that  he  spoke  to  him  in  love,  and 
would  have  him  take  it  so,  and  bid  him  re- 
member the  words  of  a  dying  man,  and  so  bid 
him  farewell.  Another  lime  he  said  to  Friends, 
"  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  that  I  have  not  with- 
held from  you  the  counsel  and  mind  of  God, 
and  have  laboured  to  provoke  you  to  faithful- 
ness and  diligence  in  his  service,  that  so  a 
crown  of  glory  ye  might  receive  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  laid  up  in'store  for  all 
the  righteous,  and  my  conscience  is  clear  in 
God's  sight."  And  being  filled  with  the  liv- 
ing  power  and  love  of  God,  he  often  praised 
his  holy  and  glorious  name,  and  about  the  7th 
hour,  he  passed  away,  like  a  lamb,  into  his 
Father's  bosom,  without  so  much  as  either 
sigh  or  groan,  and  is  at  rest  in  the  Lord  for- 
evermore.  He  departed  this  life,  in  the  73rd 
year  of  his  age,  the  14th  of  the  Sixth  month, 
1704. — A  labourer  in  the  Gospel  about  fifty 
years. 

BURNING-FLUID. 

At  Mr.  Ennis's  Lecture,  in  Library  Hall, 
he  stated  that  very  unfavourable  and  unjust 
views  are  entertained  by  many  about  the  com- 
mon burning-fluid  now  much  in  use  as  fuel  for 
lamps.  Camphene  is  spirits  of  turpentine ; 
burning-fluid  is  a  combination  of  alcohol  and 
camphene ;  phosgene  gas,  the  brightest  and 
best  of  these  articles,  differs  from  burning- 
fluid  in  having  all  the  water  taken  out  of  the 
alcohol  before  mixture,  and  on  this  account  it 
will  combine  with  a  much  greater  amount  of 
camphene.  The  great  error  now  in  the  com- 
munity is  a  supposition  that  it  will  explode 
dangerously.  The  danger  is  not  in  any  ex- 
plosion. A  glass  lamp  was  exhibited  before 
the  audience,  which  had  been  burning  for  more 
than  three  hours;  the  fluid  was  nearly  out, 
and  above  the  fluid,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lamp,  was  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  the  fluid 
and  the  atmospheric  air  ;  the  whole  was  con- 
siderably heated  from  the  length  of  time  it  had 
been  burning  from  two  tubes.  The  lecturer 
extinguished  the  flame,  unscrewed  the  metallic 


top  and  laid  it  aside,  and  then  applied  a  lighted 
taper  to  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  lamp. 
The  result  was  a  slight  puff,  scarcely  audible, 
and  no  movement  whatever,  either  of  the  lamp 
or  the  remaining  fluid  within  it.  A  great 
many  such  experiments  had  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Ennis  with  these  three  substances,  camphene, 
burning-fluid,  and  alcohol,  and  in  all  cases  the 
results  had  convinced  him  that  the  explosions 
are  by  no  means  dangerous,  and  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  many  sad  acci- 
dents we  hear  of  from  the  careless  use  of 
burning-fluid. 

The  real  sources  of  danger  may  easily  be 
avoided,  if  once  they  be  pointed  out,  and  then 
there  can  be  little  or  no  objection  against  the 
use  of  these  really  good  articles — so  far  supe- 
rior to  oil  in  cleanliness,  handiness,  and  pleas- 
antness of  light.  The  only  way  that  mischief 
can  be  done  is  by  spilling  the  fluids  in  a  burn- 
ing state  over  things  that  easily  take  fire;  and 
this  spilling  generally  takes  place  in  two  ways. 
By  suddenly  shaking  a  glass  lamp  quite  full 
of  burning-fluid,  then,  unless  the  wicks  be  very 
tight  in  the  tubes,  the  fluid  will  flow  out  at 
their  tops  and  run  down  all  on  fire  over  the 
outside  of  the  glass.  Of  course,  the  heat  will 
crack  the  glass,  and  all  the  fluid  within  will 
flow  out  over  surrounding  objects  in  a  devour- 
ing flame.  This  may  happen  in  a  person's 
hand,  from  violent  shaking  while  walking 
along;  and  the  garments  of  ladies  being  com- 
bustible, many  lives  have  thus  been  lost. 
Every  one  who  uses  the  burning-fluid  should 
try  his  own  lamps  whenever  they  have  new 
wicks,  and  see  how  much  violent  shaking  they 
will  bear.  If  you  see  the  fluid  coming  rapidly 
out  of  the  tubes  in  a  stream  of  fire,  blow  it  out 
quickly  with  your  breath,  and  do  not  light  it 
again,  if  much  has  come  out,  until  it  has  been 
wiped  off. 

The  lecturer  once  was  present  when  a  young 
lady  quickly  took  two  lighted  glass  lamps 
from  the  mantelpiece  and  placed  them  on  the 
tea-table.  As  the  fluid  gushed  out  and  ran 
ignited  down  on  the  glass,  she  and  the  whole 
company  started  back,  instantly  expecting  an 
explosion.  He  rushed  up  and  blew  them  boih 
out,  and  no  harm  was  done.  Again  they  were 
lighted,  without  having  the  fluid  wiped  off,  and 
they  required  to  be  blown  out  instantly  again. 
Had  they  not  been  so  quickly  blown  out,  the 
glass  would  have  cracked,  all  the  fluid  within 
would  have  run  flaming  over  the  table-cloth, 
which,  with  the  table,  would  soon  have  been 
on  fire.  The  very  plain  remedy  for  all  this  is 
to  put  in  the  wicks  tightly,  and  then  try  how 
much  agitation  the  lamps  will  bear  when  full. 

The  other  mode  of  camphene  accidents  is 
the  sudden  taking  fire  of  the  fluid  in  the  lamp 
and  can,  when  the  fluid  is  replenished  while 
the  wicks  are  burning  ;  the  person  holding 
them  gets  frightened,  throws  down  both  can 
and  lamp,  and  the  blazing  liquid  is  spread 
around  in  every  direction,  setting  fire  to  all 
combustibles  within  its  reach.  Such  accidents 
may  be  avoided  just  as  easily  as  not,  simply 
by  filling  the  lamps  in  the  daytime.  When 
any  of  these  fluids  are  warm,  by  being  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  lighted  lamp,  their  vapours,  though 
invisible,  rise  thickly,  and  may  take  fire  a  foot 
or  more  from  the  lamp. 
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It  is  advisable  for  housekeepers  to  try  expe- 
riments for  themselves,  so  as  to  know  famili- 
arly the  nature  of  these  fluids.  This  may  be 
dune  in  the  following  ways  : — Pour  some  of 
the  burning-fluid  in  a  small  plate,  or  saucer, 
and  with  a  match  set  it  on  fire,  and  see  the 
mode  of  its  burning.  Also,  unscrew  the  top 
of  the  lamp  when  lighted,  remove  the  wicks, 
and  with  a  match  fire  the  fluid  within.  It  may 
be  easily  blown  out  again  before  even  a  glass 
lamp  will  crack.  The  agitation  of  a  lighted 
lamp,  when  it  has  been  recently  filled,  is  an- 
other useful  experiment. — Newark  Sentinel. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
To  James  Abell. 
Ballitore,  19th  of  Third  month,  1786. 
My  dear  James, — 

There  are  many  clouds  and  many  baptisms, 
there  is  water  and  there  is  fire.  I  apprehend 
this  last  is  the  dispensation  under  which  thou 
hast  lately  been  and  perhaps  now  art,  it  k  an 
hardening  of  the  clay  by  direction  of  the  great 
Potter,  after  it  has  been  repeatedly  softened 
and  made  pliable  by  the  plastic  hand  !  'Tis 
not  for  me  to  inquire  why  we  are  made  so, 
or  how  we  are  made  so,  but  resignedly  to  sub- 
mit to  become  anything  or  nothing,  as  Infinite 
Wisdom  shall  appoint,  that  Wisdom  which 
rules  in  the  material  world,  which  causes  the 
showers  to  fall,  and  renews  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  vegetation  ;  that  Wisdom  also  binds 
the  sweet  influences  of  nature,  and  locks  all 
up  in  dreary  frost,  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
that,  is  his  Almighty  power  and  goodness  ex- 
erted, who  alone  can  uncreate,  as  well  as 
create,  and  who  has  been  pleased  to  deal  mar- 
vellously with  thee.  Mayst  thou  be  favoured 
with  strength  of  inward  and  outward  constitu- 
tion to  bear  the  continued  turnings  of  the  Di- 
vine Hand,  till  it  has  thoroughly  purified  and 
refined  thee,  and  made  thee  just  that  thing 
(let  it  be  what  it  will)  which  the  Lord  would 
have  thee  to  be.  Only  be  thou  pliant  and 
submissive,  behaving  and  quieting  thyself  as 
a  child  that  is  weaned  from  the  breast  of  con- 
solation, at  which  it  has  often  been  admitted 
to  draw,  and  content  to  be  fed  with  such  food 
and  at  such  seasons  as  is  seen  to  be  most 
convenient  for  it.  I  want  thee,  my  dear 
James,  to  be  (what  I  never  expect  to  be  in 
any  great  degree)  an  upright,  strong,  and 
steady  pillar  in  the  house.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  and  warping  of 
divers,  and  the  numbers  without  weight,  there 
is  in  many  places  a  prospect  of  a  good  deal  of 
good  company  for  thee,  a  succession  of  hope- 
ful youth,  whom  I  wish  to  receive  the  law  and 
the  testimony  from  the  Lawgiver  himself;  so 
will  they  have  it  pure  and  undefiled  ;  for  there 
is  a  danger  of  its  having  received  some  mix- 
ture, some  heterogeneous  taint,  in  passing 
through  the  hands  of  their  predecessors.  1 
lament  that  so  little  of  a  manifestly  genuine, 
right  birth  in  the  line  of  public  service  has 
come  forth  of  late  amongst  us.  But  perhaps 
the  Lord  of  all  power  and  true  ability  is  about 
in  lake  the  work  of  reformation  more  immedi- 
ntely  into  his  own  hands.  Our  forefathers 
were  gathered  very  much  by  a  blessing  on  in- 


strumental labour.  We  hear  now  of  societies 
collected  in  several  untrodden  places  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth, 
begetting  a  living  faith  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
and  disposing  them  to  meet  together,  and  wait 
for  the  renewal  of  its  holy  virtue  to  their  minds. 
In  your  province,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
something  brought  forth,  which  I  heartily 
wish,  if  of  Divine  original,  may  grow,  may 
flourish,  and  overspread  the  land.  And  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  as  the  creature  is  preserved  in 
lowliness  of  heart  with  the  eye  single  to  the 
glory  of  God,  they  who  apprehend  themselves 
thus  engaged,  will  be  favoured  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  clear  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  their  wise- 
hearted  brethren  will  also  see  where  they  are. 

I  understand  our  dear  friend  Samuel  Neale, 
has  rather  declined  of  late  in  healih.  I 
hope  his  days  will  be  mercifully  lengthened 
out ;  may  he  live  to  see,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
his  children's  children  and  peace  upon  Israel. 

R.  S. 

To  M.  Watson. 
Ballitore,  5th  of  Ninth  month,  1736. 
My  dear  Friend, — 

I  by  no  means  forget  that  our  epistolary  in- 
tercourse stands  at  my  door.  I  have  thee  often 
in  my  thoughis.  1  remember  the  very  short 
space  of  time  that  I  had  with  thee  last  under 
my  roof,  and  that  it  was  not  quite  to  my  satis- 
faction. 1  hardly  ever  think  when  thou  leaves 
my  house  that  I  have  entertained  thee  as  I 
wished.  I  mean  that  I  have  not  had  a  satiety 
of  that  communication  with  thee  which  does 
the  spirit  good.  Times  and  seasons  not  being 
in  our  control,  personal  interviews  are  some- 
times neither  so  pleasing  nor  profitable  as 
visits  which  are  reciprocally  paid  in  spirit, 
when  the  bodies  are  absent  from  each  other. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  experienced  a  singular 
gratification  in  conversing  with  thee,  and  hope 
for  a  renewal  of  such  opportunities.  1  know 
no  better  way  for  us,  in  order  to  answer  the 
just  Witness  in  all,  than  to  lose  our  own  wills 
in  the  unfathomable  will  of  our  Creator,  which 
is  indeed  a  great  deep.  Let  us  be  resignedly 
and  submissively  content  not  only  to  be  any- 
thing which  he  would  have  us  to  be,  but  also 
to  be  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  ourselves  and 
of  others  ;  remembering  that  it  is  God  which 
workelh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure,  as  saith  the  apostle,  and  pro- 
ceeds, '  That  ye  may  be  blameless  and  harm- 
less, the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among 
whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life.'  I  find  thou  and  my 
dear  friend  E.  P.,  were  companions  at  You- 
ghall,  that  season  has  been  spoken  well  of; 
may  we  be  enabled,  dear  friend,  to  live  in  our 
respective  solitary  little  dwellings,  so  feelingly 
retired,  learning  of  the  Husband  at  home,  as 
that  we  may  experience  a  growth  in  good,  and 
in  a  capacity  to  do  good  :  if  we  thus  live  and 
learn,  diligently  reading  in  the  book  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  we  shall  witness  that  '  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge;'  we  shall  know  an  im- 
provement in  things  appertaining  to  the  Divine 


life.  And  particularly  if  any  have  been  exer- 
cised in  public  labour  in  a  religious  line,  if  any 
have  apprehended  themselves  influenced  to 
speak  in  the  sacred  name,  it  would  be  well  for 
such,  as  much  as  possible,  (especially  while 
yet  in  a  growing,  not  full  grown  stale,)  to 
avoid  mixing  in  company  immediately  after  ; 
but  rather  hasten  home,  and  there  consult  the 
'Husband  at  home,'  whether  he  be  pleased  or 
not.  It  is  an  indubitable  truth,  that  it  is  good  to 
be  faithful,  and  that  wilful  disobedience  causes 
a  long  wilderness,  but  yet  reverential  fear, 
as  well  as  love  of  their  Master,  is  becoming  in 
his  servants,  and  there  is  a  diffidence,  as  well 
as  a  confidence,  which  is  acceptable  to  Him; 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows  every  secret 
thought  that  lodges  there,  and  the  latent  springs 
of  action,  and  repugnance  to  action  in  us,  and 
we  do  not  find  that  he  disapproved  of  the  con- 
duct of  Gideon,  when  he  repeatedly,  though 
reverently  and  resignedly,  requested  proofs  of 
his  mission. 

R.  S. 

"  '  See  thou  tell  no  man,'  was  the  injunction 
given  by  the  blessed  Redeemer,  to  the  leper 
whom  He  had  cleansed.  How  inconsistent  is 
this  holy  command  with  the  disposition  so 
often  exhibited  by  the  newly  converted,  to  tell 
what  has  been  done  for  them.  We  may  re- 
member also  how  it  was  with  the  man  whose 
eye-sight  had  been  restored  by  the  Divine 
anointing;  he  talked  much  of  the  miracle  that 
had  been  wrought  for  him,  and  of  Him  who 
had  performed  it;  at  the  same  lime  he  had  no 
correct  impression  of  the  holy  Healer.  '  Whe- 
ther he  be  a  sinner  or  not,  I  know  not;  one 
thing  I  know,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  do  I 
see.'  And  it  was  not  until  after  he  was  cast 
out  and  rejected  of  the  multitude  with  whom 
he  had  been  conversing,  that  the  blessed  Mas- 
ter condescended  to  make  Himself  known  to 
him  as  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men,  and 
furnish  him  with  a  capacity  to  fall  down  and 
worship  Him." 


Sleighing  in  Vermont. — The  New  York 
Post  says,  that  the  stages  which  arrived  in 
Troy  on  Friday,  the  7th  iri3t.,  from  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  came  sixteen  miles  of  the  route  on 
runners;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  driver 
that  he  should  continue  to  do  so  at  least  two 
weeks  longer. — Ledger. 


•'  How  happy  men  were  if  they  understood, 
There  is  no  safety  but  in  doing  good." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  29,  1852. 


The  subjoined  article  goes  to  show  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  coloured  people  compared  with 
ihe  whites.  If  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  which 
lies  contiguous  to  Pennsylvania,  where  slavery 
is  abhorred,  there  is  such  a  disproportionate 
advance  of  the  coloured  population,  it  must  be 
still  gieater  where  the  facilities  for  absconding 
are  less,  the  sales  of  slaves  out  of  the  cotton 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"rowing  States  not  as  great  as  where  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  keeping  them,  and  the  pro- 
lit  of  that  kind  of  labour  less  than  further 
south.  With  all  their  efforts  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  freemen,  it  appears  that  Maryland 
has  more  liberated  persons  of  colour  than  any 
other  Slate  in  the  Union.  Pharaoh  strove  to 
prevent  the  increase  6f  the  Hebrew  males,  but 
the  Lord  devised  the  means  to  defeat  his  nefa- 
rious purposes;  and  so  He  will  to  preserve  the 
coloured  lace,  and  put  to  defiance  the  machi- 
nations of  unprincipled  men,  to  deprive  them 
of  their  liberties.  Let  all  who  wish  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  nativity  take  their  departure, 
yet  this  portion  must  fall  far  short  of  the  an- 
nual increase  of  even  the  free  blacks.  Those 
who  remain  will  be  a  burdensome  stone  to  the 
dealers  in  human  flesh.  We  were  lately  told 
of  a  person  from  the  North,  who,  being  in  the 
South,  was  asked  whether  he  was  an  aboli- 
tionist? to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative; 
and  when  he  found  his  southern  friend  was 
about  to  show  warmth,  he  added,  that  he 
would  much  rather  take  the  place  of  the  slave 
than  that  of  the  master.  Finding  the  principle 
on  which  he  desired  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  master  then  depicted  the  fears  with  which 
the  slaveholder  was  constantly  assailed,  so 
that  he  never  retired  to  his  bed  without  weap- 
ons to  defend  himself  against  any  violence 
which  might  be  offered  by  his  slaves.  A  state 
of  constant  terror  must  be  widely  different 
from  the  enjoyment  of  "  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  human  understanding,"  and 
by  which  he  "keeps  the  hearts  and  minds"  of 
his  children  through  Jesus  Christ.  How  can 
we  reconcile  the  two  conditions  in  the  same 
breast  ? 

"  Coloured  Population  of  Maryland. — We 
have  received  through  the  attention  of  Bolivar 
D.  Danels,  Esq.,  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  a 
copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Coloured  Population  of  Maryland.  The  Com- 
mittee appear  to  have  paid  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  and  their  report  presents  some  facts 
which,  if  not  altogether  new,  have  not  been 
prominently  brought  forward  for  public  con- 
sideration. Such  are  the  following  statistics 
of  the  free  coloured  population  of  the  State: 

"There  are  more  free  coloured  persons  in 
Maryland  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  ;  the  number,  according  to  the  census 
of  1850,  being  74,723.  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, there  are  25,475.  Anne  Arundel  con- 
tains 4,602,  which  is  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  county  ;  the  smallest  number  being  in 
Allegany  county,  where  there  are  412. 

"  At  the  first  census  of  1790,  the  entire  free 
coloured  population  of  Maryland  was  but  8043, 
and  the  white  population  208,649.  The  pre- 
sent white  population  being  417,943,  it  will 
be  observed  that,  while  the  free  coloured  popu- 
lalion  has  increased  ninefold,  the  white  popu- 
lation has  only  doubled,  in  the  last  sixty 
years. 

"The  entire  coloured  population,  slave  and 
free,  of  the  Stale,  in  1790,  was  111,079,  of 
which  102,034  were  slaves.  Tne  entire  col- 
oured population  in  1850,  was  164,445,  of 
which  90,363  were  slaves-    The  free  coloured 


had  increased  in  the  sixty  years,  66,630  ;  the 
slaves  had  diminished  12,668.  In  1810,  the 
slaves  numbered  111,502,  which  was  the 
largest  number  ever  held  at  one  time  in  Mary- 
land. 

"Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  increase  of  the  aggregate  of  the  entire  col- 
oured population,  has  been  owing  entirely  to 
the  increase  of  the  free  portion  of  it,  which  has 
been  uninterruptedly  going  on  at  almost  an 
uniform  rate,  while  the  slaves  have  decreased 
by  12,668  since  the  first  census. 

"  The  Committeee  remark  with  force  on 
the  anomalous  consequences  which  must  arise 
from  the  constant  and  large  increase  of  the 
free  coloured  population  of  the  State,  and  the 
results  which  must  flow  from  the  competition 
for  labour  which  will  arise  between  the  whites 
and  the  free  blacks,  the  commencement  of 
which  is  already  seen,  in  the  fact  that  white 
men  are  now  to  be  found  in  many  occupations 
which  a  few  years  since  were  held  by  coloured 
persons  exclusively.  '  In  this  inevitable  strtig- 
gle,'-the  Committee  say,  '  the  weaker  party 
must  go  to  the  wall,  whenever  the  population 
becomes  so  dense  as  to  reduce  wages  of  labour 
to  a  minimum.' 

"As  the  only  means  of  relief  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  only  outlet  for  the  super- 
abundant free  coloured  populalion,  the  Com- 
mittee look  to  the  colonization  cause,  and  to 
the  general  change  of  sentiment  in  relation  to 
that  cause,  which  is  now  manifesting  itself 
among  the  coloured  people.  Reviewing  the 
operations  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  So- 
ciety, in  connection  with  the  appropriations 
received  from  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Com- 
mittee take  the  ground  that  the  Society  has 
accomplished  as  much  as  could  have  been 
justly  anticipated  from  it.  On  this  point,  the 
report  holds  the  following  language: 

"'The  Committee  are  satisfied  with  the 
prudence  that  has  marked  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  of  the  Slate,  and  acknowledge  that 
the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the 
employment  of  the  agency  of  the  State  Socie- 
ty ;  and  having  every  reason  to  rely  upon  the 
same  care  and  judgment  for  the  future  that 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  past,  they  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  the  Slate's  appropria- 
tion for  the  further  period  of  ten  years,  unless 
the  Legislature  choose  to  repeal  it  in  the 
meanwhile. 

"  '  The  Committee  deem  it  only  proper  to 
say,  in  this  connection,  that  they  do  not  look 
upon  the  number  of  emigrants  that  have  been 
transported  to  Africa  by  the  State  Society,  as 
by  any  means,  the  proper  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  the  success  of  Colonization.  The 
true  standard  is  the  condition  and  capacity  of 
the  colony  in  view  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established.  Does  it  afford  a  safe  and 
comfortable  home,  in  a  congenial  climate,  to 
which  the  free  people  of  colour  may  emigrate, 
when  circumstances  shall  make  it  their  interest 
to  do  so  presently,  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
and  others — hereafter,  as  commerce  grows  up 
between  the  two  countries,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, as  German  and  Irish  emigrants  now 
come  to  America?  If  this  question  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  and  the  Committee 
believe  that  it  can  be,  the  Society  has  done 


all  that  could  be  reasonably  required  of  it, 
and  has  fulfilled,  so  far,  the  purpose  of  its 
existence.' 

"  The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  report  n 
bill  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  Stale 
appropriation  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
which,  in  an  amended  form,  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Delegates." — Baltimore 
American. 

The  name  of  Philadelphia  being  connected 
with  the  following  notice,  naturally  raises  the 
thought  whether  it  be  right  for  a  city  where 
so  much  of  S.  Girard's  property  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  her  benefit,  to  permit  these 
fellow  beings  to  be  sold  into  bondage.  Their 
liberty  should  have  been  secured  to  them  by 
him  ;  if  he  has  made  no  such  provision,  how 
can  we  be  clear  without  making  that  provision 
urselves  ? 

"  Girard^s  Bequest  to  New  Orleans. — The 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  in  his  late  message, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  corporation  to  the 
necessity  of  disposing  of  seventy-six  slaves, 
part  of  a  legacy  bestowed  upon  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  by  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadel- 
phia, subject  to  an  interest  for  a  term  of  years, 
which  has  just  expired." — D.  Nexos. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  9lh  of  Sixth  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  meet  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  ; 
and  the  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the 
School,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of 
the  month. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1852. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  ]  7th  inst.,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age,  Mary  D., 
wife  of  William  Birdsall,  late  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Many  Friends  in  this  country,  and  some  in  Europe, 
will  doubtless  call  this  dear  Friend  to  mind.  Hospi- 
tality was  a  prominent  trait  in  her  character ;  and  es- 
pecially was  she  gratified  when  administering  to  the 
passing  wants  of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  gift, 
were  called  from  their  own  habitations  to  minister  to 
others  of  spiritual  things. — She  bore  a  tedious  and 
protracted  illness  with  patience,  and  unmurmuring 
submission  to  the  Divine  will.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
her  sickness,  she  was  made  deeply  to  feel  that  "  It  is 
not  by  works  of  righteousness  that  we  have  done,"  that 
the  soul  is  made  meet  for  admission  into  the  company 
of  "The  just  made  perfect ;"  remarking  to  her  hus- 
band, "  On  looking  over  my  past  life,  since  I  have  been 
confined  to  this  sick  bed,  I  find  that  all  I  have  ever 
done  has  been  prompted  by  selfishness; — that  I  have 
accomplished  nothing  upon  which  I  can  look  back 
and  say,  it  is  worthy  to  be  remembered."  The  close 
provings  of  this  heart-searching  season  were  evidently 
blessed  to  her  ;  and  she  has  left  to  her  bereaved  friends 
ground  for  the  confiding  trust,  that  through  the 
baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  through 
"  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel,"  she  has  been  permitted  to  exchange 
the  trials  of  time,  for  those  joys  which  are  eternal, 
"  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory." 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

Among  these  seekers  was  George  Fox,  ihe 
oung  Leicestershire  shoemaker,  who  thus 
ills  us  in  his  "  Journal"  the  story  of  his 
earch.  He  had  gone  to  one  licensed  guide 
fter  another  and  had  found  them  all  "  mise- 
able  comforters  ;"  he  asked  them  "  the  ground 
f  temptations  and  despair,  and  how  troubles 
ame  to  be  wrought  in  man."  "  But  they 
irought,"  he  says,  "  my  troubles  more  upon 
ne  :"  one  told  me  to  "  take  tobacco  and  sing 
isalms  ;  but  tobacco  was  a  thing  I  did  not 
ave,  and  psalms  I  was  not  in  an  estate  to  sing 
— 1  could  not  sing  :  and  then  he  told  my  trou- 
les  to  his  servants,  so  that  it  was  got  among 
he  milk-lasses,  which  grieved  me  that  I  should 
pen  my  mind  to  such  an  one."  Poor  Fox  ! 
he  origin  of  evil  was  troublesome  to  him  to 
nd  ;  but  he  sought  on.  "  I  went  seven  miles 
j  a  priest  living  about  Tamworih,  accounted 
n  experienced  man,  but  I  found  him  like  an 
mpiy  hollow  cask  :  then  I  heard  of  one  called 
)r.  Craddock,  of  Coventry,  so  I  went  to  him; 
utas  we  were  walking  together  in  his  garden, 
he  alley  being  narrow,  I  chanced  to  set  my 
)Ot  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  at  which  the  man 
fas  in  such  a  rage  as  if  his  house  had  been 
a  fire,  and  thus  our  discourse  was  lost,  and  I 
>ent  away  in  sorrow  worse  than  I  came, 
ifter  this  I  went  to  another,  one  Masham,  a 
riest  in  high  account ;  and  he  would  needs 
ive  me  some  physic,  and  I  was  to  have  been 
jt  blood  ;  but  they  could  not  get  one  drop  of 
lood  from  me  either  in  arms  or  head — my 
ody  being  as  it  were  dried  up  with  sorrows, 
rief,  and  troubles,  which  were  so  great  upon 
le,  that  I  could  have  wished  I  had  never 
een  born  to  see  vanity  and  wickedness,  or 
lat  I  had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  never 
ave  seen  wickedness  and  vanity  ;  or  deaf, 
lat  I  might  never  have  heard  vain  or  wicked 
'ords.or  the  Lord's  name  blasphemed."  Mark, 
is  troubles  were  not  his  own  wickedness,  but 
ie  wickedness  of  the  world  around  him,  which 
'as  grievous  to  him  to  see  and  hear.  "  For 
i  my  very  young  years,"  he  said,  "  I  had  a 
ravity  and  staidness  of  mind  and  spirit  not 
sual  in  children  :"  and  again,  "  when  I  came 
o  eleven  years  of  age,  I  knew  pureness  and 
ighteousness,  for  while  I  was  a  child  I  was 


taught  how  to  walk  to  be  kept  pure  :  and  in  all 
the  tune  of  my  youth  I  never  wronged  man  or 
woman,  for  the  Lord's  power  was  with  me  and 
over  me  to  preserve  me:  when  boys  and  rude 
people  would  laugh  at  me,  I  let  them  alone 
and  went  my  way  ;  but  people  generally  had 
a  love  to  me  for  my  innocency  and  honesty." 

Many  other  passages  may  be  found  in  his 
journal,  in  which  he  speaks  thus  well  of  his 
own  natural  purity,  and  nowhere  throughout 
that  bulky  folio  have  we  been  able  to  discover 
one  expression  of  self-reproach,  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  misdoing.  What  fanatical  vanity 
tind  conceit!  many  will  say,  till  they  have  read 
this  journal  for  themselves,  and  then  we  think 
they  will  confess,  as  we  have  been  forced  to 
do,  that  this  strange  man  was  but  speaking  the 
iruih  when  he  wrote  of  his  own  pureness  and 
righteousness  ;  and,  believing  with  all  his  heart 
that  they  were  not  his  own  works,  btit  the 
workings  of  God's  Spirit  within  him,  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  was  mocking  that  Spirit  by 
denying  them  with  a  false  humility,  rather 
than  by  glorifying  God  for  them  as  His  gifts. 
And  indeed,  it  was  this  peculiar  puriiy  and  in- 
nocency in  the  character  of  its  founder,  which, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  stamped 
Quakerism  with  its  peculiar  characteristic ;  for 
had  Fox,  like  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and  Luther, 
and  Loyola,  and  almost  all  religious  reform- 
ers, been  driven  by  a  sense  of  the  intolerable 
burden  of  his  sins  to  seek  a  Deliverer  from 
their  yoke,  his  object  would  have  been,  as  was 
theirs,  pardon,  reconciliation,  justification, 
salvation,  rather  than  guidance,  knowledge, 
wisdom. 

All  around  him  lie  saw  deceivers  and  de- 
ceived—  very  often  the  deceived  their  own 
deceivers,  fancying  that  they  were  doing  God's 
will  when  they  were  but  fulfilling  their  own; 
that  they  were  serving  Him  when  they  were 
but  satiating  their  own  lusts  of  power  or  greed  ; 
the  blind  were  leading  the  blind,  and  both  were 
falling  into  the  ditch.  And  yet  Christ's  Gospel 
was  God's  word,  and  its  promises  were  true, 
and  "the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter," 
would  surely  "guide  into  all  Truth"  all  those 
who  would  submit  to  His  guidance.  But  how 
must  they  do  so?  By  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
their  own  will  ;  by  waiting  in  silence  for  the 
prompting  of  the  guide,  listening  to  direct 
mandates  from  above,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear 
alike  to  human  interpretations  and  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  carnal  understanding; 
by  looking  solely  at  the  shinings  of  the  Light, 
doing  nothing  till  they  were  ordered,  walking 
only  "as  the  way  opened,"  and  so,  casting 
off  all  that  reliance  on  the  arm  of  flesh  and 
the  light  of  human  reason  whence  they  traced 
the  ruin  of  those  around  them,  they  might  at 
length  realize  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity, 
and  become  citizens  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in 


deed  as  well  as  word.  It  has  been  oden 
stated,  and  is,  we  imagine,  generally  believed, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  Quakers 
now-a-days,  the  first  founders  of  the  sect — 
Fox  and  his  fellows — were,  if  Christians  at 
all,  Christians  only  by  accident;  that  their 
faith  in  the  personality  and  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  need  and  purpose  of  the  Atonement, 
were,  as  Coleridge  would  say,  not  so  much  a 
bdief  as  a  belief  in  a  belief;  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  to  the  n  but  a  name — His  Holy  Spi- 
rit the  sole  reality  ;  and  that  their  faith  in  this 
Spirit,  its  power,  and  its  truthfulness,  was  but 
a  response  of  their  will  to  their  leason — its 
obedience  to  the  deductions  of  their  intellect, 
thus  religiously  expressed,  simply  because  it 
so  happened  that  they  knew  no  other  mode  of 
expression.  "These  mystics,"  philosophers 
will  say,  "were  but  instinctive  rationalists, 
anticipating  the  triumph  of  science  by  the  in- 
tuitions of  their  imagination;"  "That  is," 
replies  the  orthodox  theologian,  "  they  were 
incipient  infidels:  in  their  creed  lies  the  germ 
of  Transcendentalism,  nay  even  of  Pantheism  ; 
for  the  scheme  of  Christianity  was  to  them  not 
a  necessity,  but  a  surplusage,  and  they  only 
did  not  deny  Christ  and  drive  Him  fiom  their 
hearts,  because  as  yet  they  had  not  had  time 
to  do  so."  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  opinion 
more  entirely  a  popular  fallacy  than  this  gene- 
ral estimate  of  Quakerism.  These  men  were 
not  Quakers  in  place  of  being  Christians,  but 
because  they  were  Christians.  Because  Fox 
was  so  sure  that  Christ  had  died  to  save  him 
from  the  delusions  of  the  Devil,  that  He  had 
bought  with  His  blood  for  him  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  that  when  He  had  ascended  to  His  Fa- 
ther He  had  left  the  door  open  from  whence 
descended  the  Comforter,  therefore,  he  said, 
"  this  Spirit  does  lead  me,  does  enlighten  me, 
does  minister  to  me;  all  men-made  ministers  are 
miserable  comforters,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
me."  Because  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  that 
this  heart  was  "deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,"  and  that  "  in  him"(that  is, 
in  his  flesh)  "dwelt  no  good  thing,"  therefore 
he  also  believed,  that  the  pureness  and  righte- 
ousness which  he  could  not  but  know  were  in 
him,  were  yet  not  of  him,  not  his  own,  no  part 
of  his  fallen  human  nature,  but  the  heavenly 
drawings,  the  gracious  gifts  of  that  Spirit. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  understand  how 
he  could  have  arrived  at  his  opinions;  and 
that  they  were  thus  formed,  both  in  his  mind 
and  in  those  of  his  immediate  followers,  we 
could  bring  innumerable  proofs  from  that  curi- 
ous, though  somewhat  cumbrous  body  of  lite- 
rature, the  Journals  of  Early  Friends.  Thus, 
directly  after  his  description  of  those  vain  ap- 
plications for  aid  to  priests  of  high  account 
and  experienced  men,  he  writes  :  *'  A  conside- 
ration arose  in  me  as  I  was  going  to  Coventry 
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and  entering  toward  the  gfite,  that  all  Chris- 
tians  are  believers,  both  Protestants  and  Pa- 
pists. And  the  Lord  opened  to  me  that  none 
were  true  believers  but  such  as  were  born  of 
God  and  passed  from  death  to  life  :  and  though 
others  said  they  were  believers,  yet  they  were 
not."  So  here  he  has  got  at  his  definition  of 
the  Church  :  that  problem  at  least  he  had 
solved.  But  who,  then,  were  its  ministers, 
and  what  their  qualifications?  What  they 
were  not,  he  was  not  long  in  learning  ;  for  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  we  find:  "At  an- 
other time,  as  I  was  walking  in  a  field,  the 
Lord  opened  to  me  that  being  bred  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  qualify  men 
to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  and  I  stranged  al  it, 
because  it  was  not  the  common  belief  of  peo- 
ple, but  I  saw  it  clearly  as  the  Lord  opened  it 
to  me,  and  was  satisfied.  And  this  - 1  saw 
struck  at  priest  Stephens  his  ministry" — (that 
"  priest  of  Drayton,  the  town  of  my  birth," 
who  used  to  "come  to  me"  asking  vain  ques- 
tions, as,  "  Why  Chiist  cried  out  upon  the 
Cross?  which  1  answered  from  my  heart,  be- 
ing at  that  time  in  a  measure  sensible  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  what  he  went  through 
— how  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  upon  Him 
and  their  iniquities  and  transgressions  which 
He  was  to  bear  and  be  an  offering  for  them  as 
He  was  man,  though  he  died  not  as  He  was 
God.  And  what  I  said  in  discourse  to  the 
priest  on  the  week  days  he  would  applaud,  and 
would  preach  of  on  the  First-days,  for  which 
I  did  not  like  him"  .  .  .) — so  "I  would  not 
go  with  my  relations  to  hear  the  priest,  but 
would  get  into  the  orchard  or  the  fields  with 
my  Bible  by  myself:  and  I  told  them,  Did  not 
the  Apostle  say  to  believers  that  they  needed 
no  man  to  teach  them  but  as  the  anointing 
teachelh  them?  for  1  saw  that  a  true  believer 
was  another  thing  than  they  looked  upon  it  to 
be.  So  neither  them  nor  any  of  the  dissenting 
people  could  I  join  with,  but  was  as  a  stranger 
to  all,  relying  wholly  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Priest  Stephens  "afterwards  became 
my  great  persecutor;"  and  no  wonder. 

We  wish  our  space  would  permit  us  to  show 
by  his  own  words — it  is  hardly  possible  in  any 
other — how,  through  manifold  experiences  and 
troubles,  outward  and  inward,  Fox's  doctrines 
were  developed  ;  how,  "  fasting  much"  him- 
self, "sitting  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome 
places  till  night  came  on,  frequently  in  the 
night  walking  mournfully  about;"  he  sought 
alter  any  whom  he  heard  of  as  in  like  plight 
with  himself,  at  one  time  travelling  to  Lanca- 
shire to  see  a  woman  who  was  said  to  have 
fasted  two  and  twenty  days,  but  when  he 
"  came  to  her  seeing  she  was  under  a  tempta- 
tion," then  falling  into  a  trance  wherein  he 
writes,  "a  great  work  of  the  Lord  fell  upon 
me,  and  "  1  saw  into  that  which  is  without 
end,  and  things  that  cannot  be  uttered,  of  the 
greatness  and  infiniteness  of  the  love  of  God  ;" 
so  that  "  men  thought  I  was  dead,  and  after- 
wards  many  came  to  see  me  for  about  fourteen 
days'  time,  for  I  was  very  much  altered  in  my 
countenance  and  person,  as  if  my  body  had 
been  new  moulded  and  changed ;"  and  how 
again,  when  feeling  as  it  were  the  weight  of 
all  sensual  sins,  not  committing  them  himself, 
but  being  forced  to  conceive  "  the  nature  of 


those  things  which  were  within  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  wicked  men,"  he  ciied  "  to  the  Lord, 
saying,  Why  should  I  be  thus?  seeing  1  was 
never  addicted  to  commit  those  evils,"  hearing 
tne  answer,  "  That  it  was  needful  1  should 
have  a  sense  of  all  conditions,  how  else  should 
I  speak  to  them?"  an  answer  which  soon  after 
seemed  to  him  strangely  justified.  And  here 
we  must  give  his  own  words,  for  they  are 
suggestive  as  well  as  striking:  — 

"One  morning,"  he  writes,  "as  I  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
and  a  temptation  beset  me  ;  and  I  sat  still,  and 
it  w  as  said,  All  things  come  by  nature :  and 
the  elements  and  stars  came  over  me,  so  that 
I  was  in  a  manner  quite  clouded  with  it.  But 
inasmuch  as  I  sat  still  and  said  nothing,  the 
people  of  the  house  perceived  nothing  ;  and  as 
I  sat  still  under  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  living 
hope  arose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice  arose  in 
me  which  said,  There  is  a  Living  God  who 
made  all  things  ;  and  immediately  the  cloud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  life  rose 
over  it  all,  and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  1 
praised  the  living  God.  And  after  some  time 
I  met  with  some  people  who  had  such  a  notion 
that  there  was  no  God,  hut  that  all  things  came 
by  nature,  and  I  had  great  dispute  with  them 
and  overturned  them,  and  made  some  of  them 
confess  that  there  was  a  Living  God.  And 
I  saw  that  it  was  good  that  I  had  gone  through 
that  exercise." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Advocate  and  Guardian. 

Letter  to  a  Young  Christian.— On  Dress. 

[Although  there  are  one  or  two  expressions 
in  the  following  letter  which  we  cannot 
approve,  yet  we  think  it  worthy  the  serious 
attention  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend," 
especially  those  who  are  disposed  to  think, 
or  speak  lightly  of  the  testimony  of  Friends 
to  plainness  and  simplicity  of  dress. — Ed. 
of"  The  Friend:'] 

"  Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment!" — Christ. 

Dear  Eugenia, — Custom  and  fashion  seem 
to  bear  sway  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing, 
perhaps  more  tyrannically  than  in  the  matter 
of  dress.  Manifold  are  the  inconveniences 
and  discomforts  submitted  to  under  its  iron 
rule.  The  children  of  the  woild  are  slaves  to 
fashion;  but  Christians  have  a  right  to  break 
away  from  this  thraldom.  The  Saviour  says 
to  them,  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world."  Jt  is  their  pri- 
vilege now  to  unloose  the  bands  of  their  necks, 
and  be  slaves  no  more. 

1  trust  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  dress  is  too  small  a  matter  to  bring  your 
religion  to  bear  upon.  Nothing  is  small  or 
unimportant  which  can  draw  us  into  sin. 
And  we  know  that  dress  is  not  beneath  the 
notice  of  God,  for  he  has  repeatedly  alluded  to 
it  in  his  word.  You  remember  that  remark- 
able inventory  in  Isaiah  iii.  18 — 23.  We  see 
from  this  that  the  Lord  takes  notice  of  every 
article  we  wear. 

Individuals  sometimes  turn  away  impatient- 
ly from  any  admonitions  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause they  say  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns 


no  one  but  themselves.   This  is  not  true.  Oui, 
mode  of  dress  is  something  which  every  one; 
can  observe  ;  the  errors  committed  heie  ani  | 
not  among  our  secret  sins;  they  are  knowr.  j 
and  read  of  all  men,  and  of  course  their  influ  i  ] 
ence  is  fell  wherever  we  are.    We  are  forbid-jl I 
den  to  be  conformed  to  the  world  ;  this  is  wel  M 
understood  by  the  world,  and  disobedience  K 
the  injunction  is  readily  delected  by  them,  ant  | 
makes  its  unfavourable  impression  where  wi 
think  little  of  it. 

Some  will  say  it  is  of  no  use  to  lay  dowr  j 
lilies  in  regard  to  dress — that  it  is  a  thingji  j 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule.    There  is  .  j 
perhaps,  some  truth  in  this  ;  still  there  art|l 
certain  principles  that  as  Christians  we  adopt,  j  j 
and  which,  if  faithfully  applied,  will  regulate!  j 
our  conduct  in  this  matter.    It  has  been  nryf  I 
aim,  dear  F.ugenia,  in  all  these  letters,  to  keep) 
clearly  before  your  mind  the  two  great  princi- 
ples of  entire  consecration  and  perfect  faith 
Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  these,  is  and 
must  be  sin.    It  is  no  matter  by  what  gentlei 
name  the  world  calls  it ;  God  says  it  is  sin. 

Now,  in  regard  to  dress,  the  woild  has  suni 
dry  maxims  which  it  will  never  do  for  the. 
Christian  to  follow.    The  world  says,  yoi' 
may  dress  richly  if  you  can  afford  it ;  bu 
Christ  points  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness^ 
which  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  Gos  ■■ 
pel ;  and  gently  whispers,  "  The  poor  ye  havij  I 
alwajs  with  you."    The  world  says  you  shal  (  j 
wear  at  least  what  is  becoming  to  your  ranlJI 
in  life — that  you  need  not  be  too  scrupulous  I 
about  ornament — that  you  must  not  be  singu  j  j 
larly  plain,  &c,  but  Christ  says,  "  Be  noil 
conformed  to  the  world." 

Do  not  give  any  more  attention  to  dresn 
than  you  honestly  believe  comfort  and  pro  j 
priety  require.    If  you  do  more  than  this,  ij  ] 
involves  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  though 
— three  things  which  you  have  solemnly  del; 
dicated  to  God,  and  therefore  have  no  libeit'j  J 
to  waste.    Moreover,  it  will  nourish  pride  amij  I 
vanity,  weaken  your  influence  as  a  Christian';  j 
be  a  bad  example  to  others,  and  be  conlrar;!  I 
to  the  scripture  rule.    See  1  Peter,  iii.  3 ;  :.\  j 
Tim.  ii.  9. 

Some  people  are  conscientious  about  spendij  \ 
ing  money  for  superfluities,  but  they  lake  thei  j  j 
Lord's  time,  without  any  scruple.    They  will  j 
not  purchase  trimmings  or  finery,  but  at  j .  , 
great  expense  of  time  and  thought  they  wilj  j 
make  these  things,  and    then    congratulate]  J 
themselves  on  their  economy  !    Time,  though 
and  money,  are  three  talents  given  us  for  th'j  i 
service  of  God  ;  and  we  have  no  more  right  t<{ 
waste  one  than  the  other.    I  am  utterly  at  ■ 
loss  to  understand  how  that  young  lady  cai,  | 
believe  herself  to  be  a  true  Christian — living 
for  God — when  she  spends  hour  after  houtj 
and  day  after  day,  in  embroidering  and  orna 
menting  her  dresses.    Is  this  walking  worth 
of  her  high  calling?    What  can  she  say  i 
defence  of  such  a  practice?    She  can  say  shi 
is  only  doing  as  other  people  do.    What  , 
common  excuse,  and  what  a  miserable  one 
Is  this  the  Bible  standard?    Is  this  being  | 
Bible  Christian  ?    She  says,  perhaps,  she  i 
only  gratifying  her  own  taste,  and  pleasin  « 
her  friends.    She  would  probably  come  neare 
the  truth,  if  she  said  it  was  to  gratify  her  owi! 
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ride  and  vanity.  But  even  taking  her  version 
r  it,  has  she  not  got  away  from  t he  Bible 
anchird,  which  says  we  are  not  to  please  our- 
Jves  ;  and  as  to  our  friends,  we  must  hate 
em;  that  is,  whenever  their  claims  conflict 
ith  the  claims  of  God,  we  are  to  act  as  if  we 
ted  them. 

In  all  that  we  do,  we  should  be  mindful  of 
e  power  of  our  example.  I  know  an  excel- 
nt  Christian  lady,  who  has  ample  means, 
id  ample  leisure  at  command,  but  she  will 
it  purchase  rich  clothing,  nor  spend  time  in 
namenling  her  dress,  because  others  around 
r,  who  could  not  so  well  spare  either  time 

money,  would  be  led  into  temptation  by  her 
ample.    Some  would  doubtless  commit  sin 

imitating  her,  and  others  by  repining  at 
eir  inability  to  do  so.    You  see  she  is  acting 

Paul's  principle  of  genuine  benevolence — 
e  will  not  eat  meat,  if  it  shall  cause  others 
offend.  This  is  generous — this  looks  like 
ving  your  neighbour  as  yourself.  How  all 
;  petty  excuses  for  self-indulgence  quail  be- 
e  it ! 

A  very  important  consideration  against  giv- 
l  time,  money,  and  thought  to  dress,  is  that 
weakens  your  influence  as  a  Christian. 
No  man  liveth  to  himself."  You  are  a  I i v- 
%  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;  now 
the  first  page  they  read  strikes  them  unla- 
urably,  the  rest  will  not  be  likely  to  have 
nch  weight.  How  can  you  expect  to  per- 
ade  any  one  to  renounce  the  world,  when  a 
ince  at  your  fashionable  apparel  convinces 
sm  that  you  have  not  yet  renounced  it  your- 
If?  How  can  you  expect  to  succeed  in  win- 
ig  a  half-hearted  disciple  to  a  life  of  entire 
nsecration,  when  your  outward  adorning 
Is  too  truly  that  you  have  never  laid  all  on 
3  altar ?  You  may  speak  of  the  enjoyment 
u  find  in  religion,  but  it  will  have  liitle  effect 
rile  your  style  of  dress  betrays  the  fact  thai 
ur  heart  is,  to  say  the  least,  divided  between 
id  and  the  world. 

In  order  to  have  your  influence  over  others 
that  it  should  be,  it  is  not  enough  that  you 
nnot  be  called  decidedly  dressy  ;  you  must 
decidedly  plain.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
thing  has  been  sought  but  comfort  and  pro- 
lety.  Anything  beyond  will  weaken  your 
luence  wonderfully.  You  may  be  satisfied 
this  by  observing  your  own  leelings  in  re- 
rd  to  others  who  err  in  this  respect.  You 
i  cast  the  mantle  of  charily  over  them,  but 
s  impossible  to  feel  that  they  are  dead  to  the 
rid.  Now,  your  personal  influence  as  a 
ristian,  is  a  thing  too  valuable  to  be  thus 
itly  thrown  away. 

it  will  not  do  for  you  to  say,  "  It  is  nobo- 
s  business  how  1  dress."  People  will  make 
heir  business  to  observe  and  comment  upon 

You  must  remember  that  many  persons 
i  weak-minded,  and  make  much  of  trifles, 
ill's  rule  (which  indeed  is  only  the  working 

of  Christian  love)  forbids  you  to  indulge  in 
pthing,  however  innocent,  that  will  make 
:  of  the  weak  ones  to  offend,  or  be  of- 
dterf. 

Yon  think  you  could  go  to  a  martyr's  stake. 
•  resume  you  could.  But  there  are  some 
figs  in  life  which  require  more  courage  than 
t ;  om)  is,  to  d  ire  to  be  singular :  and  an- 


other is,  to  make  thorough  work  in  the  matter 
of  crucifying  self. 

You  ask  whether  a  Christian  is  required  to 
dispense  with  ornaments  entirely  ?  li  appears 
to  me  that  the  principles  we  have  adopted 
would  banish  them  altogether — at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world.  Most  church-mem- 
bers in  our  cities  and  large  towns  have  depart- 
ed so  widely  in  this  particular,  from  Christian 
simplicity,  that  it  behoves  those  who  would 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world — 
those  who  would  raise  the  tone  of  piety  in  the 
Church — those  who  would  be  holy — to  take  a 
decided  stand  against  all  appearance  of  evil 
here.  Let  it  be  evident  that  you  are  dead. 
Remember  the  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples, 
"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  Observe,  he  does  not  say 
you  ought  to  be,  but  you  are.  Now,  if  by  the 
indulgence  of  your  taste,  (even  in  what  would 
generally  be  considered  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree,— that  is,  by  allowing  everything  beyond 
comfort  and  propriety,)  you  diminish  your 
power  over  the  minds  of  others,  the  salt  has 
lost  its  savour. 

You  feel  that  you  have  given  yourself  to  the 
Lord  without  reserve,  and  now  your  great 
work  is  to  persuade  others,  both  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  it,  to  do  the  same.  If  there  is  any 
thing  in  your  present  mode  of  dress  which  you 
have  reason  to  think  will  weaken  your  influ- 
ence with  any  of  these  minds,  Christian  love 
requires  you  to  drop  it  at  once.  Are  you  not 
willing  to  go  dressed  very  plainly  if  it  will  help 
you  to  save  souls?  That  it  will,  there  can  be 
no  doubt, 

Let  us  "be  clothed  with  humility,"  and 
wear  always  that  ornament,  "  which  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  of  great  price." 

Yours  affectionately, 

S.  J. 


American  Bible  Society. — The  Thirty-sixth 
Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  celebrated  at 
the  New  York  Tabernacle  on  Thursday. 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presided,  and 
on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  a  brief  address. 
The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  that  the  receipts 
of  the  year,  from  all  sources,  amount  to 
$303,744.81  ;  being  an  increase  of  $31,642.28 
beyond  those  of  the  previous  year;  and 
$24,130.67  more  than  was  ever  received  be- 
fore by  (he  Society  during  any  single  year. 
During  the  year,  239,000  Bibles,  and  476,500 
Testaments  have  been  printed  and  put  in  cir- 
culation. The  total  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  distributed  since  the  formation  ol 
the  Society,  is  8,236,982.  It  has  thirty-one 
agents,  including  two  in  Texas,  and  one  in 
California.  The  Society  has  granted  $30,000 
in  money,  to  aid  in  publishing  the  Scriptures 
in  foreign  lands. — D.  News. 


Learn  to  be  Silent. — It  is  a  great  art  in  the 
Christian  life  to  learn  to  be  silent.  Under 
oppositions,  injuries,  still  be  silent.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  siy  nothing,  than  to  say  it  in  an  excited 
or  an  angry  manner,  even  if  the  occasion 
should  seem  to  justify  a  degree  of  anger.  By 
remaining  silent,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  collect 
itself,  and  to  call  upon  God  in  secret  aspira 
lions  of  prayer.    And  thus  you  will  speak  to 


the  honour  of  your  holy  profession,  as  well  as 
the  good  of  those  who  have  injured  you,  when 
you  speak  from  God. 


Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

"Scotland,  thou  hadst  a  noble  citizen 
In  him  ofUry!    Born  amid  thy  hills, 
Though  educated  where  enticing  scenes 
Crowd  giddy  Paris,  he  rejected  all 
The  world's  allurements,  and  unlike  the  youth 
Who  talked  with  Jesus,  Barclay  turned  away 
From  great  possessions,  and  embraced  the  Truth. 
He  early  dedicated  all  the  powers 
Of  a  well  cultivated  intellect 
To  the  Redeemer,  and  His  holy  cause. 
He  was  a  herald  to  proclaim  aloud 
Glad  tidings  of  salvation  :  and  his  life 
Preached  a  loud  sermon  by  its  purity. 
Not  only  were  his  lips  made  eloquent 
By  the  live  coal  that  touched  them,  but  his  pen, 
Moved  by  a  force  from  the  same  altar,  poured 
Light,  truth,  and  wisdom  forth." 

"  The  Ancient  Banner." 

A  review  of  the  history  and  experience  of 
those  who  have  largely  tasted  both  of  the  bit- 
terness and  of  the  sweetness  of  a  religious  life  ; 
who  have  alike  borne  the  cross,  and  felt  the 
consolations  of  Christianity,  is  a  delightful  and 
cheering,  as  well  as  a  highly  edifying,  occu- 
pation. 

The  memorials  of  good  men  which  are 
handed  down  to  us  are  preserved  for  our  in- 
struction and  encouragement.  Exemplifying 
the  effects  of  a  submission  to  the  Di  vine  Power, 
they  are  not  designed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
but  rather  to  be  treasured  up  and  proclaimed, 
not  for  any  merit  or  praise  due  to  the  creature, 
but  as  evidences  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Most 
High  in  his  dealings  with  his  children. 
Equally  calculated  as  they  are  for  the  service 
of  the  present,  as  they  have  been  for  the  gene- 
rations that  have  gone  before,  it  is  a  duty  en- 
joined upon  us  to  hold  them  forth  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 

Amongst  the  number  of  instructive  examples 
of  this  class,  are  Robert  Barclay,  "  The  Apo- 
logist," and  his  father,  David  Barclay,  who, 
"  submitting  themselves  to  the  obedience  which 
is  of  faith,"  distinguished  themselves  as  noble 
champions  in  the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Fearlessly  did  they  withstand 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  intolerance  which 
everywhere  awaited  them.  Refusing  (he  glo- 
ry of  this  world,  its  pleasures  and  gratifica- 
tions, they  accepted  cheerfully  "  the  reproach 
of  Christ,"  becoming  "  fools  for  his  sake," 
acting  like  true  Reformers,  for  the  honour  of 
His  great  Name. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  ma- 
terials from  w  hich  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
progress  of  these  faithful  followers  of  Christ, 
are  but  few.  For  want  of  more  particulars  of 
ihe  transactions  of  their  lives,  and  still  less 
allusion  to  their  religious  feelings,  we  are  de- 
prived of  much  that  might  have  evinced  the 
lull  extent  of  their  views  of  dedication,  and  of 
their  fruitfulness  as  branches  of  the  True  Vine. 
Sufficient,  however,  is  recorded  of  their  obedi- 
ence and  self-denial,  and  of  their  humble  and 
circumspect  walking  in  the  fear  of  God,  to 
afford  convincing  evidence  that  through  the 
efficacy  of  Divine  grace  "theirs  was  the  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  world,"  being  strongly 
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possessed  of  that  "faith  which  worketh  by  love 
to  the  purifying  of  the  heart." 

Robert  Barclay  was  born  at  Gordonstown, 
in  the  Shire  of  Moray,  in  1648.  His  father, 
David  Barclay,  of  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  was 
the  lined  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  whose  ancestry  may  be 
traced  back  for  upwards  of  700  years,  to  Theo- 
bald cle  Berkeley,  of  Norman  extraction,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  King  of  Scotland, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  1124,  being  a  con- 
temporary with  Henry  I.  of  England.  The 
descendants  of  Theobald  de  Berkeley  always 
held  a  rank  among  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Scotland.  The  name  was  changed  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  one  of  the  family,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  scholar  and  a 
poet. 

In  consequence  of  reverses  in  circumstances 
the  ancient  estate  which  had  been  in  the  fami- 
ly lor  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  was  sold, 
and  David  Barclay  entered  the  army.  He 
first  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  given 
strong  proofs  of  courage  and  conduct,  he 
speedily  attained  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  re- 
mained abroad  till  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in 
his  own  country,  when  he  returned  home,  and 
became  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  on  the 
side  of  the  Royalists,  having  entrusted  to  his 
command  the  shires  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness. 

On  the  accession  of  Cromwell's  party  to 
power,  Colonel  Barclay  relinquished  his  mili- 
tary engagements,  and  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Gordons- 
town,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
He  now  purchased  an  estate  at  Ury,  near 
Aberdeen,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  family. 
His  military  employments  were  never  resum- 
ed. He  became,  however,  an  active  member 
in  several  successive  parliaments;  and  his 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  in  these,  in 
favour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  for- 
feited their  estates  in  the  political  struggle  of 
that  period,  made  him  very  popular,  and  gave 
him  great  influence  in  his  country,  especially 
in  his  own  neighbourhood.  Letters  from  his 
constituents  still  exist,  signed  by  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  shires  he  represented,  as  Vis- 
count Arbuthnot,  Lord  Halkertoun,  Lord  Ed- 
riel,  Earl  Marishal,  Lord  Morphie,  &c,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  great  services  he  had  done  his 
country,  &c.  The  last  parliament  in  which 
he  sat,  was  called  in  1656,  after  which  period 
he  relinquished  all  public  engagements,  and 
lived  in  considerable  retirement. 

Colonel  Barclay  had  three  sons.  Robert 
the  eldest  of  these,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
had,  from  his  youth,  the  appearance  of  a  very 
promising  genius.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  the  best  schools  of 
his  native  country,  he  was  sent  into  France  to 
pursue  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  an 
uncle,*  the  rector  of  a  Romish  college  in 
Paris.  Heie  his  talents  so  much  distinguished 
him,  that  he  obtained  the  notice  and  particular 
approbation  of  the  professors.  His  deport- 
ment and  character  also  endeared  him  to  his 
uncle  so  much,  that  he  offered  to  bequeath  to 


*  Robert,  son  of  the  last  Barclay  of  Mathers. 
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him  the  whole  of  his  property,  which  was  very 
considerable,  provided  he  would  consent  to 
remain  with  him  in  France.  This  offer  of  his 
uncle  he  at  once  rejected  ;  and  no  temptation 
could  shake  his  resolution,  when  he  found 
that  his  father  was  opposed  to  his  continuance 
in  a  country  where  he  was  so  much  in  danger 
of  becoming  tainted  with  the  superstitions  of 
Popery. 

Colonel  Barclay,  fearing  his  son's  remaining 
in  France  any  longer,  and  also  in  compliance 
with  the  dying  request  of  his  wife,  went  him- 
self to  Paris,  in  order  to  bring  him  home. 
This  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  his 
uncle,  the  rector,  who,  in  order  to  detain  him 
if  possible,  proposed  to  purchase,  and  immedi- 
ately bestow  upon  him,  an  estate  superior  in 
value  to  his  paternal  one.  But  neither  this 
offer,  nor  the  more  tempting  one  of  the  whole 
estate  and  heirship,  were  effectual.  The  ami- 
able youth  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  worldly 
interest  to  filial  duty,  and  replied  that  his  father 
must  be  obeyed.  His  uncle,  finding  himself 
disobliged,  left  his  property  to  the  college,  and 
to  other  religious  houses  in  France. 

It  was  in  1664  that  young  Barclay  returned 
to  Scotland,  being  at  that  lime  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  his  immediate 
acquiescence  in  his  father's  request  in  leaving 
Par's,  the  fears  of  the  latter  were  not  ground- 
less, for  the  son  had  already,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  beguiled  by  the  insinuations  of  the 
Popish  religion.  "  1  had  scarcely  got  out  of 
my  childhood,"  he  writes,  "  when  1  was  cast 
among  the  Papists,  and  my  tender  years  and 
immature  capacity  not  being  able  to  withstand 
and  resist  the  insinuations  that  were  used  to 
proselyte  me  to  that  way,  I  became  quickly 
defiled  with  the  pollutions  thereof,  and  con- 
tinued therein  for  a  time,  until  it  pleased  God, 
through  his  rich  love  and  mercy,  to  deliver 
me  out  of  those  snares,  and  to  give  me  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  evil  of  that  way." 

While  the  younger  Barclay  had  thus  been 
deserting  Protestantism  for  Popery,  his  father's 
opinions,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  un- 
dergoing an  equally  remarkable  change,  but 
of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  Thus  far 
Colonel  Barclay  had  tasted  much  of  prospe- 
rity, and  by  his  general  conduct  amongst  men, 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected.  In  1663 
he  experienced  the  trial  of  losing  his  excellent 
wife.  Added  to  this  affliction,  although  he 
had  suffered  extremely  for  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  he  was,  by  some  strange 
misapprehension,  committed  a  close  prisoner 
to  Edinbro'  castle,  by  an  order  from  govern- 
ment after  the  Restoration  ;  but  at  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Earl  of  Middleton.  he  was  libe- 
rated without  any  thing  being  laid  to  his  charge, 
or  any  reason  being  assigned  for  his  commit- 
ment. 

During  this  imprisonment,  and  subsequent 
retirement  from  public  life,  he  was  brought 
more  fully  through  the  light  of  Christ  that 
maketh  manifest,  to  see  the  state  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  things, 
each  day  affording  fresh  evidence  of  their  in- 
stability in  every  condition,  from  that  of  the 
king  on  his  throne  to  that  of  the  most  desti- 
tute.   He  observed  too,  that  neither  justice 


nor  innocence  could  protect,  nor  good  offices  > 
done,  secure  a  man  from  malice,  envy,  and 
persecution.  Hitherto  he  had  done  much  in 
serving  others,  but  now  he  resolved  to  devote  ij' 
the  remainder  of  his  life  wholly  to  the  service  j 
of  God,  and  by  so  doing,  more  directly  answer  ' 
the  great  purpose  of  his  creation. 

Having  thus  resolved,  he  looked  around  him  ' 
with  great  anxiety  and  earnestness,  to  know,  ' 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  pretenders,  with  what  - 
society  of  Christians  to  join.    One  observation  j 
he  had  made  upon  all  the  different  persuasions, 
that  each  of  them  laid  claim  to  be  the  only 
true  Christians,  yet  not  only  differed  from  one  j 
another,  but  persecuted  each  other  with  the  i 
greatest  violence,  when  opportunities  offered;  j 
and  this,  for  the  very  reason  which  had  ren- 
dered themselves  the  objects  of  persecution, — 
namely,  their  differing  from  others.    His  in-l 
tercourse  with  the  world,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  given  him  ample  occasion  to  ob- 
serve their  practice  ;  and  the  perusal  of  their 
several  systems  of  divinity,  while  in  retirement, 
afforded  him  a  full  insight  into  their  doctrines,  i 
Upon  the  whole,  he  concluded,  that  the  Chris- j 
tian  religion  must  in  itself  be  very  good,  since, 
all  valued  themselves  upon  their  claim  to  it. 
And  further,  that  all  could  not  be  right,  when 
they  so  widely  differed  one  from  another.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  determinate  choice  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  close  reading  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  most  certain  way  of  beconv 
ing  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  Christ  ir 
its  primitive  purity.*    By  such  means  he  was; 
brought  clearly  to  see  in  what  this  religior 
essentially  consists,  and  what  was  the  con 
struct  ion  its  several  professors  had  put  upor. 
it.    He  saw,  that  in  itself,  it  was  "  righteousi 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
that  it  taught  to  be  humble,  patient,  self-deny i 
ing,  to  endure  all  things,  to  suffer  all  things 
for  Christ's  sake;  and  not  to  place  our  happi/ 
ness  or  comfort  in  this  world  or  the  thingr 
of  it. 


*  The  most  certain,  and  the  only  way  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  il 
through  obedience  to  the  revelations  of  his  Spirit  ill 
the  heart.— Ed.  of  "  The  Friend." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1S52. 

PIIEBE  NEWSOM. 

Phebe  Newsom,  of  Limerick,  a  minister 
widow  of  William  Newsom,  deceased  Sevenl; 
month  17th,  1851,  aged  54  years. 

Our  late  beloved  Friend,  was  the  daughle 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Ridgway,  of  Blenheirr 
near  Waterford  ;  she  was  privileged  with 
guarded  and  religious  education,  the  value  d 
which  she  duly  estimated  ;  as  will  appear  fror! 
the  following  memorandum  :  "  1  was  favouret 
above  many,  with  religious  parents,  who  earc 
fully  watched  over  me  for  good,  discouragin 
everything  that  had  a  tendency  to  nourisi 
pride  or  draw  the  mind  from  that  which  alorl 
could  keep  it  in  the  fear  of  its  great  Creator. 
She  was  married  in  the  year  1824,  to  Wiiliai; 
Newsom,  of  Limerick,  of  whom  there  is  n 
account  in  the  Annual  Monitor  of  last  year. 

Our  dear  Friend  was  warmly  attached 
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the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Society  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  and  her  meek  and 
humble  deportment,  was  instructive  to  those 
around  her.  Her  first  offering  in  the  ministry, 
was  when  the  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1832,  and  earnest  were  her 
desires  that  "  while  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
were  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  might  learn 
righteousness." 

Her  communications  in  public  were  in  gene- 
ral short,  but  weighty  and  impressive;  she 
was  careful  to  move  under  the  constraining 
influence  of  Divine  love,  and  frequently  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  others  what  she 
was  deeply  sensible  of  herself, — the  necessity 
of  a  diligent  preparation  for  that  solemn  period, 
when  ihe  summons  shall  go  forth,  "Steward, 
give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
mayst  be  no  longer  steward." 

In  1841,  she  experienced  a  close  trial  in  the 
decease  of  her  only  daughter,  a  promising 
child,  in  (he  ninth  year  of  her  age.  On  this 
occasion  she  wrote  ihus  :  "  It  has  pleased  my 
heavenly  Father,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom, 
to  take  my  sweet  Elizabeth  from  me  ;  she  was 
a  remarkable  child,  early  taught  in  the  school 
of  her  dear  Redeemer.  It  was  marvellous  to 
me  how  I  was  supported  through  this  dispen- 
sation, and  how  the  Almighty  arm  of  power 
was  underneath  to  sustain,  and  through  the 
condescending  goodness  and  loving-kindness 
of  my  dear  Redeemer,  I  was  brought  to  say, 
'The  Lord  gave,' and  in  his  unerring  wisdom 
saw  meet  1  to  take  away  ;'  blessed  be  His  holy 
and  excellent  name." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  considerable 
depression  of  mind  was  produced,  apparently 
by  the  pressure  of  care  which  devolved  upon 
her,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  pleased  her  hea- 
venly Father  to  release  her  from  conflicl. 
Some  of  her  last  expressions  evinced  her  con- 
tinued reliance  upon  her  Saviour, — "The 
Lord  is  near  me,"  she  said,  "The  Almighty 
is  with  me." 


Vessels  Built  in  the  United  Slates. — In 
1851,  there  were  built  in  the  United  Stales 
/  211  ships,  65  brigs,  532  schooners,  326  sloops 
and  canal-boais,  with  a  total  of  298,202  ton- 
nage. Pennsylvania  owns  tonnage  amounting 
to  234,373,  being  an  increase  of  25,000  over 
the  previous  year. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

D  E  A  T  II. 

They  tell  me  death  is  terrible, 

A  dark  and  dreary  tiling- — 
That  sorrow  follows  in  its  train, 

And  broods  beneath  its  wing. 

But  'tis  not  thus  that  I  have  learned 

To  view  the  monarch  King', 
I  feel  him,  though  a  solemn  guest, 

No  dark  or  fearful  thing. 

I  h  id  a  lovely  baby  boy, — 

My  very  heart's  delight, 
Who  in  the  midst  of  loveliness 

Was  gathered  from  my  sight ; 

And  though  my  heart  was  smitten  so, 

It  turnelh  even  now 
To  view  the  heavcn-enlightened  smile 

Which  wreathed  his  little  brow. 


And  lovely  though  his  life  had  been, 

His  death  was  lovelier — even 
Because  it  seemed  so  near  allied 

To  angels,  and  to  heaven. 

And  then  another,  holier  link 
From  my  chain  of  joys  has  fled, 

My  mother — mother  can  I  own 
That  thou  indeed  art  dead  ? 

Smiles  never  beamed  on  childhood's  days 
More  sweet  than  thine  on  me, 

And  joy,  was  joyless  to  my  heart 
If  unapproved  by  thee. 

And  when  I  gazed  upon  thy  face 

And  sealed  my  latest  kiss, 
I  thought  the  finger  of  thy  Lord 

Had  traced  it  with  His  bliss. 

So  more  than  earthly  were  the  lines 
That  marked  thy  radiant  brow, 

Methought  there  could  be  nought  of  gloom 
In  death,  to  such  as  thou. 

And  this  is  why  such  darksome  dread 

In  death  I  cannot  see, 
Because  it  threw  such  loveliness 

O'er  those  it  took  from  me. 

And  in  my  secret  heart  is  raised 

The  Heaven-aspiring  sigh, 
That  He  who  gave  His  bliss  to  them, 

May  bless  me  when  I  die. 


Selected. 

"SPIRITUAL  RAILWAY." 

Lines  written  by  Maungwudaws,  an  Indian  chief, 
in  his  52nd  year. 

The  line  to  heaven  by  Christ  was  made, 
With  heavenly  Truth  the  rails  are  laid; 
From  earth  to  heaven  ihe  line  extends, 
To  life  eternal  where  it  ends. 

Repentance  is  the  station  then, 
Where  passengers  are  taken  in, 
No  fee  for  them  is  there  to  pay, 
For  Jesus  is  himself  the  way. 

The  Bible  then  is  engineer  ;* 
It  points  the  way  to  Heaven  so  clear ; 
Through  tunnels  dark  and  dreary  here, 
It  does  the  way  to  glory  steer. 

God's  Love  the  fire,  His  Truth  the  steam, 
Which  drives  the  engine  and  the  train  ; 
All  you  who  would  to  glory  ride, 
Musi  come  to  Christ,  in  Him  abide. 

In  first,  and  second,  and  third  class, 
Repentance,  Faith,  and  Holiness, 
You  must  the  way  to  glory  gain, 
Or  you  with  Christ  can  never  reign. 

Come  then,  poor  sinners,  now's  the  time, 
At  any  place  along  the  line; 
If  you  repent  and  turn  from  sin, 
The  train  will  stop  and  lake  you  in. 


*  [It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Bible  to  have  said, '  Christ's  Spirit  then  is  engineer.'] 

A  COLT  STORY. 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1849,  on  the  farm  of 
Jonathan  Lee,  in  Wesley  township,  Ohio,  a 
coll  of  about  18  months  old  was  in  a  pasture 
field  with  other  horses.  There  was  a  high 
ledge  of  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  field.  The 
colt  fell  off  over  the  rocks  at  a  part  that  was 
fifty-two  feet  perpendicular  height.  He  was 
got  back  to  ihe  field  soon  afier,  and  was  com- 
pletely washed  with  cold  water.    He  seemed 


very  sliff  for  some  days  after,  but  got  entirely 
well,  and  is  now  a  splendid  horse.  This  may 
seem  like  a  tough  tale  to  some  of  our  readers, 
but  ihey  may  rely  upon  its  truth. 

Thy  friend,  S.  L. 

Washington  county,  Ohio. 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Tiroes.} 
(Continued  from  page  293.) 

On  Thiid-day,  the  7th  of  Sixth  month, 
1803,  William  Jackson  went  on  board  the 
brig  which  was  to  convey  him  from  Dublin  10 
Liverpool.  He  says,  "  At  10  o'clock  the  biig 
moved  genlly  from  the  quay,  and  with  a  fair 
wind  we  were  by  dark,  nearly  half  way.  We 
then  had  calms,  and  the  tide  was  against  us, 
so  that  we  got  but  little  forward  for  two  nights 
and  days.  The  weather  which  had  been  very 
pleasant,  now  changed.  We  had  rain,  and 
cold,  and  a  hard  wind.  The  mariners  cast 
anchor  at  10  o'clook  in  the  evening,  and  ihe 
ship  remained  anchored  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our 
cable  and  anchor,  and  ride  the  waves  back 
and  forth  until  about  11  o'clock,  when  the  tide 
was  risen  so  much,  we  could  sail  into  the 
Mersey.  Having  a  fair  wind  we  were  in  the 
dock  at  Liverpool  by  two  in  the  afternoon,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  lOlh.  I  had  been  favoured  on 
this  passage  not  to  be  much  sick,  except  on 
the  last  morning.  I  went  directly  [on  landing] 
to  my  kind  friends  James  and  Mary  Cropper, 
with  whom  I  lodged  during  my  stay  in  this 
town,  which  was  until  Second-day,  the  20th 
of  the  month." 

Whilst  in  Liverpool,  at  this  time,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
wife : 

"  I  can  say  my  dear  that  I  sympathize  with 
thee  in  all  thy  afflictions  of  body  and  mind. 
It  is  ever  acceptable  to  me  when  thou  canst 
say,  thou  art  better  in  health.  We  advance 
in  age,  and  must  expect  therewith  infirmities 
to  increase.  To  be  endowed  with  patience 
and  resignation  is  very  desirable,  as  well  as 
needful.  I  do  not  write  as  apprehending  thou 
art  lacking,  because  I  think  thou  art  before 
me  in  this  respect.  I  have  been  in  Ireland, 
and  am  through  mercy,  landed  in  England, 
bravely  as  to  health.  What  a  favour!  I 
may  say  on  looking  back  over  my  travels 
since  leaving  my  native  land, — '  What  shall 
we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefns!' 
yet  I  have  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  but  an  unprofitable  servant,  if  worthy 
in  the  least  degree  lo  be  called  so.  Thy  ac- 
count of  poor  cousin  Israel  Jackson  being  blind, 
has  lain  heavy  on  my  spirit.  The  poor  blind, 
'  remember  the  poor  blind,'  was  the  inscription 
on  the  marble  statue  within  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Liverpool,  wherein  there  were  about 
fourscore  blind  persons.  All  of  these  were 
employed,  some  at  one  thing  and  some  at  an- 
other. It  proved  the  most  serious  sight  and 
subject  for  contemplation  that  ever  mine  eyes 
beheld.  Perhaps  the  greater  part  were  blind 
from  their  birth.  I  hope  my  clear,  thy  eyes 
are  belter.  I  very  nearly  feel  and  sympathize 
with  thee.    Often  I  lay  awake  in  the  night 
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season,  when  thou  art  much  in  my  remem- 
brance, with  breathing  of  soul  unto  him,  who 
alone  can  support  his  little  ones,  thai  he  may 
ever  be  near  to  bear  us  up,  and  keep  us  from 
sinking  too  low.  Ma  vest  thou  hold  fast,  and 
not  cast  away  ihy  little  confidence;  nor  yet 
the  hope  of  thy  calling, — which  indeed  hath 
great  recompense  of  reward,  if  so  be  that  ye 
hold  out  to  the  end." 

"  We  have  none  to  look  to,  but  the  one  Al- 
mighty Helper ;  and  the  most  we  can  do,  espe- 
cially at  this  distance  [from  each  other],  is  to 
commit  and  commend  one  another  to  Him, 
whose  eye  remains  to  be  over  the  righteous 
for  {rood,  and  his  ear  open  to  their  cry. 

"My  precious  dear,  I  find  abundant  occa- 
sion to  exercise  faith  and  patience.  There 
were  no  mighty  works  done  by  the  Great 
Master,  where  unbelief  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  people.  I  have  never  felt  stronger  desires 
for  my  friends  in  my  native  land,  for  their 
firm,  upright  standing  upon  the  ancient  foun- 
dation of  Truth,  than  since  I  have  been  in 
poor  Ireland." 

William  obtained  a  gig  in  Liverpool,  and 
his  friend  Abraham  Birins  furnishing  a  horse, 
they  together  set  out  for  the  north.  He  was 
silent  on  First-day,  the  27th  of  Sixth  month, 
at  both  the  meetings  in  Kendal.  He  attended 
Gray  rig's  meeting  on  Second-day,  Preston 
meeting  on  Third-day,  and  Crook  meeting  on 
Fourth-day  ;  these  he  designates  as  "  small,  and 
not  only  so,  but  poor,  weak  meetings,  hardly 
kept  to  reputation."  Westmoreland  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  at  Kendal,  on  Sixth-day,  the  1st 
of  Seventh  month,  was  "solid  and  satisfac- 
tory." On  First-day,  he  again  attended  the 
meetings  in  Kendal  ;  says,  "  Silent  in  both, 
except  a  little  toward  the  close  of  the  latter. 
On  Second-day,  was  at  a  meeting  appointed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  marriage.  It 
proved  a  solid  meeting ;  my  way  was  opened, 
and  I  was  enlarged  in  testimony  among  them, 
more  than  at  any  meeting  before  in  this  place." 
Attending  meetings  every  day  that  week,  he 
was  at  Swarlhmore  on  Sixth-day,  which  he 
noies  as  being  more  encouraging  than  some 
of  those  he  had  recently  been  at;  he  says  that 
more  young  people  and  children  attended  it, 
and  the  Gospel  current  ran  more  freely.  On 
Severn h-day,  he  rode  40  miles  to  White  Ha- 
ven, where  he  "attended  meeting  in  the  fore 
and  afternoon,  and  preached  silence  by  ex- 
ample, in  both.  Dined  with  Jane  Pearson,  a 
valuable,  ministering  Friend.  On  Second-day 
afternoon,  rode  to  Gray  Soulhen,  slept  in  the 
house  where  Christopher  Wilson  lived  and 
died."  On  Fifth-day,  the  14th,  he  says,  "  Was 
at  Pardshaw  Crag  Meeting.  This  is  where 
George  Fox  used  to  hold  meetings  with  the 
people.  He  stood  on  the  rock  and  preached, 
and  great  was  the  convincement  in  that  day. 
Thousands  were  gathered  to  the  Truth.  Many 
meetings  were  settled,  and  remain  to  this  day, 
being  not  more  than  four,  six,  and  ten  miles 
apart.  I  had  an  open  time  at  Pardshaw. 
Truth  bore  away  the  victory,  and  was  set  over 
the  heads  of  careless,  cold  professors,  [whilst] 
those  with  good  desires  weie  encouraged  to 
hold  on  their  way.  It  was  rather  a  memora- 
ble day  to  me,  for  I  completed  the  57ih  year 
of  my  age.    At  six  in  the  evening  hud  a  meet- 


ing at  Gray  Soulhen.  There  John  Hall  and 
his  wife  met  me,  with  whom  I  went  [after  the 
meeting].  On  Sixth-day,  was  at  a  meeting  at 
Broughion  ;  1  hope  to  some  satisfaction."  On 
Second-day,  he  attended  meet-ing  at  Maryport, 
which  was  to  satisfaction.  He  notes  it  as  a 
meeting  established  within  30  years,  and  that 
there  was  a  goodly  appearance  of  Friends 
there.  Being  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Blain, 
near  Carlisle,  he  on  Filih-day,  the  21st,  wrote 
to  his  wife: 

"  I  once  more  salute  thee  in  that  love  which 
knows  no  change,  but  continueih  through 
length  of  time  and  distance  of  way,  the  same 
it  ever  was.  It  is  truly  encouraging,  and 
tends  greatly  to  reconcile  me  in  my  allotted 
situation,  hearing  so  frequently  from  thee,  and 
above  all,  that  thy  mind  is  so  supported  that 
thou  art  enabled  to  write  to  the  strengthening 
of  my  faith.  The  Lord  grant  it  may  con- 
tinue, and  may  He  keep  us  from  falling  from 
that  steadfastness  in  the  Truth,  to  which, 
through  mercy,  we  have  already  attained,  and 
[strengthen  us]  according  to  our  measures,  to 
press  after  that  which  is  yet  before  us  to  fulfil. 
So  be  it." 

William  was  quite  indisposed  for  several 
days  about  this  time,  but  generally  got  out  to 
meeting.  On  First-day,  the  26th,  he  was  at 
Bolton  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  at  Wigton 
in  the  evening.  He  says  of  the  last,  "  It  was 
pretty  large.  Many  of  the  town's  people  came 
in.  At  the  sight  of  such  a  gathering,  my 
mind  was  very  much  humbled  ;  but  Divine 
help  was  graciously  afforded,  and  it  was  a 
solid  meeting,  ending  in  praise  to  Almighty 
God." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Nothing  New  hath  Befallen  the  Church. 

The  memorandums  of  our  late  friend  W. 
Jackson,  exhibit  an  honest  simplicity  and 
modesty  respecting  himself,  that  make  them 
very  acceptable,  and  though  not  as  diffuse  as 
some  readers  would  desire,  they  give  an  in- 
structive view  of  the  exercises  which  he  passed 
through,  and  of  the  degenerated  condilion  ol 
many  where  he  travelled.  It  is  a  melancholy 
source  of  comfort,  and  yet  it  affords  the  faith- 
ful Christian  disciple  a  temporary  consolation, 
to  find  that  fluctuations  in  the  influence  of 
good  and  evil,  have  attended  our  religious  So- 
ciety from  its  rise,  even  in  what  were  consi- 
dered its  brighter  days;  and  that  those  men 
and  women  who  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
their  Lord,  who  had  lifted  them  out  ol  the  pit, 
have  passed  through  deep  and  bitter  sufferings, 
lor  the  sake  of  their  own  people,  and  that 
cause  which  was  dearer  to  them  than  anything 
pertaining  to  this  world.  In  this  there  is  no- 
thing new.  The  apostle  said  to  the  primiiive 
believers,  "Moreover,  brethren  I  would  not 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our 
lathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  passed 
through  the  sea  ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spi- 
ritual meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spi- 
ritual drink  ;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
Rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was 
Christ."  Notwithstanding  they  were  so  high- 
ly favoured  in  their  perilous  travel,  bolh  out- 


wardly and  spiritually,  yet  they  slighted  the 
mercy,  and  miraculous  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  glory  and  power  for  their  safe  guidance 
and  protection.  "But  with  many  of  them 
God  was  not  well  pleased  ;  for  they  were  over- 
thrown in  the  wilderness.  Now  these  things, 
he  says,  were  our  examples,  lo  the  intent  we 
should  not  lust  afier  evil  things  as  thev  also 
lusted.  Neither  be  ye  idolaters  as  were  some 
of  them  ;  as  it  is  written  the  people  sat  down 
lo  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play."  Dis- 
regarding the  goodness  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, and  the  obligations  they  were  under  to 
him,  after  having  partaken  of  his  bounties, 
they  rose  up  to  play, — "  they  forgot  his  works, 
they  waited  not  for  his  counsel  ;  but  lusted 
exceedingly  in  the  wilderness,  and  tempted 
God  in  the  desert;  and  he  gave  them  their  re- 
quest, but  sent  leanness  into  their  souls" 

This  is  a  summary  history  of  the  course  of 
disobedient  man  from  that  time  to  ihis  day. 
Every  one  is  favoured  at  some  period  of  life 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  visitations 
of  Divine  light  in  the  soul,  showing  what  God 
requires  him  to  forsake,  and  what  he  demands 
he  should  do  to  obtain  peace,  and  the  testimo- 
ny of  Divine  acceptance.  This  is  often  made 
known  with  indubitable  certainty,  and  not  only 
does  the  conviction  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  Divine  call,  to  come  out  of  all  the  evil 
ways  of  the  transgressor,  but  the  heart  is  at 
seasons  made  to  bow,  and  to  confess  to  it,  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  thus  revealed  lo  the  soul. 
Some  yield  themselves,  body,  soul  and  spirit, 
lo  this  revealed  will,  and  through  the  baptisms 
and  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  become 
the  regenerated  sons  of  God.  They  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  him  by  sacrifice,  which  by 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  the  renewings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  are  enabled  to  keep, 
so  that  it  is  never  broken  up.  Like  that  wor- 
thy man  of  God,  W.  Jackson,  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
with  his  dealings,  and  are  prepared  to  receive 
gifts,  and  lo  occupy  them  in  his  church.  They 
learn  how  to  endure  suffering,  and  to  keep  the 
faith  and  the  patience  of  the  saints  ;  and  as 
they  abide  here,  wisdom  and  strength,  and 
skilfulness  in  handling  "bow  and  battle-axe," 
are  granted  lo  them.  These  are  branches  of 
the  true  vine  that  are  purged  from  time  to  time 
by  the  great  husbandman,  and  through  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  of  divine  life,  they  bring 
forth  fruit  to  his  praise.  They  are  the  true 
Quakers,  whose  religion  does  not  consist 
merely  in  holding  to  sound  doctrine,  or  in  a 
contest  with  erroneous  opinions,  or  a  profes- 
sion of  love,  and  peace,  and  harmony,  but  also 
in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth  inwardly  made 
known  to  the  soul,  regulating  and  keeping  in 
subjection  the  will  and  the  temper  of  the  crea- 
ture, producing  the  fruits  of  holiness,  and 
clothing  it  with  fervent  love  to  God  and  to 
man,  especially  to  the  true  household  of  faith. 

There  are  also  many  who,  having  been 
favoured  with  the  convictions  of  heavenly 
love,  and  endured  for  a  season,  have  grown 
weary  of  the  cross  and  the  pathway  of  self- 
denial,  and  concluded  lhat  the  doctrine  of  per- 
severance in  the  strait  and  narrow  way  is  too 
hard  ;  lhat  there  is  no  need  of  such  strictness 
as  ihey  first  thought,  and  as  some  whom  they 
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consider  stiff  and  illiberal,  inculcate.  They 
wish  to  live  moral  lives,  and  to  pursue  a  correct 
course  before  the  world, — but  to  watch  and 
pray  continually,  and  to  maintain  a  constant 
warfare  against  the  devil  and  all  his  tempta- 
tions, they  appear  to  conclude  is  more  than 
can  be  expected  of  any  one.  By  little  and 
little  they  lose  their  love  to  God,  and  slide  into 
an  alliance  with  worldly  professors,  and  with 
their  standard  of  religious  belief;  and  having 
lost  their  first  love,  in  which  they  were  chaste 
to  Christ,  they  begin  to  find  fault  with  those 
who  have  kept  their  integrity,  and  who  dare 
not  forsake  their  Lord  and  his  precious  Truth. 
They  can  plead  for  love,  and  lor  the  peace  of 
society,  but  it  is  a  love  for  those,  who  like 
themselves,  have  degenerated  from  the  path  of 
self-denial ;  with  these  they  want  to  have  peace, 
yet  are  unwilling  to  partake  of  the  sufferings 
that  remain  to  be  rilled  up  lor  the  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  church,  that  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  primitive  purity  and  brightness. 

Here  is  the  distinction  between  those  who 
belong  to  the  two  seeds,  Isaac  the  promised 
seed,  and  Ishmael  the  mocker.  The  one  is 
the  despised,  suffering  flock  and  family  of  God  ; 
the  other  is  the  despisers,  who  are  at  enmity 
with  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  with  those  who 
suffer  with  him,  and  who  draw  their  enjoy- 
ments from  the  honours,  the  profits,  and 
friendships  of  this  world,  let  their  religious 
profession  or  outside  appearance  be  what  they 
may. 

We  see  from  the  travels  of  the  dear  Friend 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  that  he  found  the 
Truth  at  a  low  ebb  in  many  places,  in  sympa- 
thy with  which,  he  was  bound  as  with  a  chain 
for  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  and  shut  up  at 
seasons  as  in  prison-houses,  but  as  he  kept  the 
faith  which  is  the  saints'  victory,  the  Lord 
brought  him  out  of  low  places,  and  by  the 
power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  enabled  him  to  visit 
others  who  were  in  dark  prisons,  and  to  pro- 
claim to  them  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  George  Fox  remarks,  that  he 
was  led  through  the  different  conditions  of  the 
people,  or  how  could  he  minister  to  them  ;  and 
he  laboured  for  their  restoration  into  the  Di- 
vine image,  which  Adam  lost  by  transgression, 
and  which  is  only  known  through  steadfast 
obedience  to  the  light  and  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  operating  on  the  soul. 

Every  generation  has  its  peculiar  trials,  as 
we  see  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  of  our  own  division  of 
it.    But  the  righteous  who  love  and  serve  God 
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with  all  their  heart,  have  ever  found  him  to  be 
their  unfailing  Helper,  as  they  yielded  them- 
selves to  suffer  for  his  name  and  cause.  The 
night  at  times  may  seem  to  gather  blackness, 
but  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike 
to  him.  He  beholds  his  children  under  their 
deepest  afflictions,  and  will  not  only  sanctify 
them  to  their  own  everlasting  welfare,  but  ihey 
will  draw  down  his  tenderest  compassion  as 
they  patiently  trust  in  Him,  and  he  will  work 
deliverance  for  his  tribulatcd  ones  in  the  time 
that  he  sees  proper.  Let  us  not  then  give 
countenance  to  the  murmurer,  who  by  his  im- 
patience acts  as  if  he  wished  to  heighten  the 
sufferings  of  the  Lord's  people,  but  keep  a 
single  eye  to  the  Leader  of  Israel,  and  he  will 


be  to  us  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pil* 
lar  of  fire  by  night.  "Wherefore,"  says  the 
apostle  in  the  same  chapter,  "let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man:  but  God  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above 
that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will  with  the  temptation, 
also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  bear  it." 

Writing  from  Blackwater,  Va.,  in  the  year 
1756,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas 
Gawthorp  says  to  S.  Fothergill,  "  I  hope  thou 
wilt  remember  me,  a  poor  traveller  in  these 
perilous  times,  with  desires  that  fortitude  and 
wisdom  from  on  high  may  be  my  armour, 
whilst  I  have  to  pass  through  the  broken  ranks 
of  these  hosts,  where  sword  is  set  against 
sword,  and  the  divisions  are  so  great,  even 
among  the  first  born  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;for 
which  my  heart  and  bowels  are  pained  within 
me."  This  is  another  proof  that  nothing  new 
has  befallen  the  church.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
unity assailed  the  Society  in  George  Fox's 
days,  and  gave  him  and  many  others  great 
concern  and  trouble,  and  they  laboured  faith- 
fully  for  its  removal,  and  the  recovery  of  those 
who  were  ensnared  by  it.  Our  Saviour  pray- 
ed the  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be  one, 
"  even,"  said  he,  "  as  thou  Father  and  I  am  one, 
that  they  may  be  one  in  us."  He  did  not 
pray  the  Father  to  divide  and  scatter  them; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  other  sheep  which  he 
had,  he  said,  "  them  also  I  must  bring  and 
there  shall  be  one  shepherd  and  one  sheep- 
fold."  If  the  spirit  of  Christ  really  dwell  and 
rule  in  us,  it  will  lead  us  to  pray  that  all  dis- 
unity, and  the  cause  of  it,  and  turning  our 
swords  against  one  another,  may  be  removed, 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  may  feed  together, 
and  nothing  be  found  among  us  to  destroy  in 
all  the  Lord's  holy  mountain. 


Epidemic  Cholera. — By  advices  from  Er- 
zeroom,  it  appears  that  cholera  has  again  bro- 
ken out  with  severity  in  Persia,  where  the 
pestilence  commenced  before  its  recent  visit 
to  this  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  It 
has  appeared  at  Soouk  Boolck,  near  Suleima- 
nich  ;  and  it  is  also  reported  that  typhus  was 
raging  at  Teheran,  as  well  as  at  Tabreez. 
The  local  Government,  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
are  taking  measures  to  cleanse  the  city,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  it  from  visiting  Erzeroom. 
— London  Observer. 


A  Testament  Spoiling  a  Dog. — A  poor 
African  came  to  Mr.  Moffat,  the  missionary  to 
South  Africa,  with  the  sad  story  that  his  dog 
had  torn  a  Testament  to  pieces  and  eaten  some 
of  the  leaves.  He  said  that  the  dog  had  been 
very  useful  to  him,  guarding  his  property  from 
wild  beasts  and  hunting  them;  but  he  feared 
he  was  now  useless.  Mr.  Moffat  asked  him 
how  this  could  be?  He  could  get  another 
Testament,  and  why  could  not  the  dog  be  as 
useful  as  ever?  "I  am  afraid,"  he  replied, 
"the  dog  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  me. 
The  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  full  of 
love  and  gentleness,  and  after  the  dog  has 


eaten  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  hunt 
or  fight  for  me  any  more." 

Of  course  he  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  the  dog  was  made  neither  better  nor  worse 
by  eating  the  words.  How  many  are  there 
upon  whom  those  words,  so  "  full  of  love," 
have  no  more  effect  for  good  than  they  had  on 
the  poor  African's  dog  ! — Macedonian. 

Sorrow  and  Sympathy. — Like  a  cooling 
draught  to  a  weary  traveller  in  the  scorching 
waste,  so  is  the  sympathy  of  friends  in  time 
of  trouble.  We  feel  thankful  when  we  meet 
with  those  who  can  forget  their  own  ills  while 
they  administer  to  others. 

We  need  not  expect  a  life  of  continued  sun- 
shine— it  would  be  unnatural.  We  must  have 
clouds,  rains,  and  even  desolating  storms. 
These  are  as  necessary,  mentally  and  morally, 
as  physically,  to  the  production  of  a  healthy 
existence.  But  evils,  though  necessary,  are 
seldom  so  great  as  at  first  they  may  seem  to 
be — our  interests  are  not  so  conflicting  as  they 
at  times  appear,  and  often,  through  misappre- 
hension, we  are  grieved  by  that  which,  if  seen 
in  its  true  light,  would  be  the  cause  of  mirth, 
or  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule. 

Evils  anticipated  are  often  the  cause  of  more 
pain  than  the  realization  of  them — in  this  way 
they  are  doubled,  and  we  are  made  far  more 
miserable  than  we  need  be  ;  gloomy  thoughts 
are  almost  always  unproductive  of  good,  so 
that  it  is  belter  to  indulge  in  those  that  make 
a  light  heart  and  a  bright  countenance. 

Constantinople. — The  population  of  Con- 
stantinople, including  the  suburbs,  is  975,000 
souls.  This  is  larger  than  any  estimate  made 
by  Europeans  from  data  in  their  possession. 
Less  than  one-half  of  these  are  Mussulmen. 
The  whole  number  of  slaves  is  47,000  ;  of 
which  number  42,000  are  females.  The 
greater  part  of  the  females  are  black,  and  per- 
form the  part  of  house  servants.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Mussulman  religion  would  exclude 
female  servants  other  than  slaves  from  free 
intercourse  with  the  family.  Of  course,  the 
male  or  female  white  slaves,  called  Circassian, 
are  very  few,  and  confined  to  the  rich. 


A  Singular  and  Pleasing  Incident  occur- 
red a  short  time  since  at  the  Mint.  A  num- 
ber of  young  females  are  employed  there,  one 
of  whom  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  for  ten 
years,  an  affliction  resulting  from  scarlet 
fever.  While  engaged  at  her  occupation, 
judge  of  the  surprise  of  her  companions  to 
hear  her  exclaim,  "Oh,  I  believe  I  can 
speak!"  So  great  was  the  astonishment,  that 
one  of  the  females  swooned,  and  the  most  of 
them  weie  strangely  affected.  Since  then, 
the  female  has  entirely  recovered  her  speech. 
— Philadelphia  National  Argus. 

Interesting  Statistics. — A  table  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  Blind,  Insane  and  Idiotic  persons  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  prepared  from  the 
Census  Statistics.    It  exhibits  the  following 
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fuels  : — The  aggregate  of  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  is  10,103 — of  whom 
5,231  are  white  males,  4,234  white  females, 
354  coloured  males,  and  280  coloured  females. 
The  aggregate  of  blind  persons  is  9,705 — of 
whom  4,510  are  while  males,  and  3,478  white 
females.  The  aggregate  of  insane  persons  is 
15,708— of  whom°7,699  are  white  males,  and 
7,450  white  females.  Of  idiotic  persons  the 
aggregate  is  15,706 — of  whom  8,276  are 
while  males,  and  5,954  white  females.  The 
total  a^regale  of  persons  suffering  under  the 
afflictions  enumerated,  is  51,279 — of  whom 
46,852  are  while,  and  but  4,427  coloured.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  1,225;  blind,  829;  insane,  1,891  ;  idiotic, 
1,447. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  5,  1852. 


The  memoir  of  Robert  Barclay,  which  we 
commence  in  the  present  number  of  our  Jour- 
nal, is  taken  from  a  late  cheap  edition  of  the 
Apology,  published  at  Manchester,  England, 
to  which  it  is  appended.  We  think  our  read- 
ers will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive. 


JUDGE  SHARKEY  AND  THE  CASE  OF  E. 
BRAZEALLE. 

As  our  last  number  was  going  to  press,  we 
received  a  letier  from  D.  H.  Hoopes,  dated 
"Baltimore,  May  the  25th,"  referring  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Nalional  Inlelligencer 
of  the  24th  inst.,  in  which  our  editorial  of  the 
15th  inst.  is  given,  accompanied  wilh  a  state- 
ment, that  the  account  therein  quoted  from  a 
lale  piper,  is  "  an  eniire  misrepresentation  of 
facts ;"  and  also  with  a  letter  from  W.  Brooke, 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  vindication  of  the 
character  of  Judge  Sharkey  from  the  charge 
therein  brought  against  him.  Judge  Sharkey 
is  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  and  our  remarks 
were  based  solely  on  the  facts  as  represented, 
and  we  supposed  truly,  in  the  extract  we  made 
from  another  journal,  and  were  designed  to 
illustrate  the  evil  effects  of  slavery  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  not  as  an  attack  on  the  character  of 
the  Judge,  whom  we  could  have  no  motive  or 
desire  to  injure. 

Our  correspondent  says,  "For  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Judge  Sharkey,  and  I  am  satisfied  I 
express  the  sentiment  of  all  who  know  him, 
when  I  say,  that  a  more  worthy  man,  or  an 
abler  and  more  upright  Judge,  has  seldom  been 
clothed  with  the  judicial  ermine.  His  purity 
and  ability  are  indeed  proverbial.  Hence  the 
astonishment  wilh  which  I  read  the  abusive 
article  referred  to."  "As  I  know  the  offen- 
sive article  would  not  have  appeared  in  'The 
Friend'  if  you  had  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  true,  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure,  and  would  seem  to  be  only  an  act  of 
justice,  if  you  would  publish  in  your  paper  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Brooke.  It  would  in  some  mea- 
sure repair  what  I  am  sure  was  an  uninten- 
tional wrong  on  your  part." 


We  would  cheerfully  comply  with  the  re- 
quest to  publish  I  he  letter  of  Senator  Brooke, 
but  that  it  contains  an  offensive  charge  rela- 
tive to  the  relation  subsisting  between  E.  Bra- 
zealle  and  the  woman  claiming  to  have  been 
his  wife ;  and  as  the  object  aimed  at  can  be  as 
well  accomplished  thereby,  we  prefer  giving 
Judge  Sharkey's  own  statement  of  the  case  as 
published  in  Howard's  Mississippi  Reports, 
vol.  2,  page  841-2,  of  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  we  have  just  obtained  the  perusal. 

The  Judge  says  :  — 

"Elisha  Brazealle  left  this  State  [Missis- 
sippi] where  he  permanently  resided  in  the 
year  1826,  and  took  wilh  him  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  a  negro  woman  and  her  son  John  Mun- 
roe  Brazealle,  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating 
them,  and  with  the  intention  of  then  bringing 
them  back  to  this  Slate.  He  accordingly  exe- 
cuted the  deed  of  emancipation  whilst  in  Ohio, 
and  returned  with  his  negroes  to  his  residence 
in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side until  his  death.  By  his  will,  executed 
after  the  deed,  he  recited  the  fact  that  such  a 
deed  had  been  executed,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention to  ratify  it,  and  devised  his  properly 
to  the  said  John  Munroe,  acknowledging  him 
to  be  his  son.  His  executors  proved  the  will, 
and  took  charge  of  the  estate,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  and  to  receive  the  profits. 
The  complainants  claim  the  estate,  on  the 
ground  that  the  deed  of  emancipation  was 
void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy 
of  this  State,  and  that  being  so,  the  said  John 
Munroe  is  still  a  slave,  and  incapable  of  taking 
by  devise  or  holding  property. 

"The  respondents  demurred  to  the  bill, 
which  was  overruled  by  the  chancellor  and 
this  appeal  taken.  The  deed  of  emancipation 
is  not  made  an  exhibit,  but  the  bill  alleges  it  to 
have  been  made  in  the  manner  and  lor  the 
purpose  described,  and  it  is  referred  to  and 
ratified  by  the  will.  The  validity  of  this  deed 
is  the  main  question  in  the  controversy." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  differs  from 
ihe  account  which  we  quoted,  in  the  following 
points. 

Nothing  is  said  in  it  respecting  the  woman 
having  nursed  Brazealle  in  his  sickness,  his 
gratitude  therefor,  and  her  subsequent  educa- 
tion in  Ohio.  (Senator  Brooke  says  in  his 
letter,  "  no  such  services  rendered  by  said  wo- 
man to  her  master,  as  alleged  in  '  The  Friend' 
having  been  proven")  The  marriage  of  the 
parties  is  not  meniioned,  but  as  the  Judge 
gives  the  son  the  family  name  of  the  father,  it 
is  probable  that  was  not  disputed :  and  also 
their  child  was  born  before  the  father  and 
mother  went  into  Ohio,  where  the  latter  exe- 
cuted the  deed  of  emancipation.  It  also  ap- 
pears from  Senator  Brooke's  letter,  that  a  law 
prohibiting  emancipation  unless  for  some  me- 
ritorious act  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  or 
some  distinguished  service  for  the  State — the 
act  of  emancipation  to  be  ratified  by  the  Le- 
gislature— was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  trial ; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  case  "  was  predi- 
cated upon  a  statute  of  the  State,  passed  to 
prevent  the  increase  and  accumulation  of  free 
negroes  within  its  borders."  To  show  that  it 
was  not  "  the  simple  act  of  emancipation"  that 
Judge  Sharkey  pronounced  an  "offence against 


moraliiy,  pernicious,  and  detestable  as  an  b%' 
ample,"  the  Senator  recites  a  case  in  which 
the  Judge  as  a  member  of  the  couri,  confirmed 
a  will  emancipating  several  hundred  slaves, 
and  directing  them  to  be  sent  to  Liberia  ;  not- 
withstanding the  law  respecting  emancipation, 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  decision  was  as  stated  in  the  extract 
given  in  our  former  number,  and  with  the 
alteration  of  one  word,  we  again  ask,  "  What 
wickedness  is  there  that  cannot  be  said  to  be 
connected  with  a  system,  which  under  such 
circumstances,  would  authorize  a  Judge,  not 
only  to  strip  a  widow  and  orphan  of  all  their 
property,  but  to  give  them  as  chattels  to  their 
unprincipled  relatives,  to  be  by  them  kept  to 
labour,  or  sold,  as  might  seem  most  likely  to 
swell  their  unrighteous  gains?" 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Letitia  Reeve,  per  S.  C.  Sheppard, 
$2,  vol.  24  ;  from  A.  Garretson,  agent,  for  R.  Mott, 
$2,  to  35,  vol.  26  ;  from  S.  B.  Smith,  agent,  for  J.  M. 
Smith,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  J.  Hunt,  P.  M.,  O.,  for  Jon. 
Hunt,  $6,  to  52,  vol.  24  ;  from  C.  Bracken,  agent,  for 
Abm.  Packer,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  John  T.  Kenyon,  per 
J.  Chase,  ®6,  to  52,  vol.  25. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  meet  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  ; 
and  the  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the 
School,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of 
the  month. 

Thomas  Kisiber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1852. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,. on  Third. day,  the  1st  inst.,  Samuel  M.  Bines, 
and  Tacy  M.,  daughter  of  Michael  Trump,  all  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Fifth  month, 
1852,  Eleanor  C,  wife  of  Enos  H.  Neal,  of  East 
Grove,  Henry  county,  Iowa,  aged  near  36  years. 

 ,  on  the  10th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 

Jesse  T.  Bonsall,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  preserved  during  a  long  illness  in  much  patience, 
and  was  evidently,  through  the  merciful  visitations  of 
Divine  love,  fitted  for  the  solemn  change.  On  one 
occasion  being  asked  what  he  would  have,  he  sweetly 
said,  "  Peace  and  quietness.  My  heart  overflows  with 
love  to  God,  this  afternoon."  Sustained  to  the  end  by 
the  comfortable  hope,  that  through  the  mercy  of  the 
dear  Saviour,  he  should  have  an  admittance  granted 
him  into  the  "beautiful  city,"  where  there  is  "  no  need 
of  the  sun,  or  the  moon  to  lighten  it,  for  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof,"  he  laid  down  his 
head  in  peace. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  18th  ult., 

Jaboel  Torr,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  Of  innocent  and  circumspect  conduct  in  life,  his 
death  was  peaceful,  and  we  doubt  not  he  has  entered 
into  rest. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

Tiie  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

But  through  the  deepest  miseries  and  the 
realest  sorrows  nnd  temptations,  he  still  felt 
hat  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  kept  him  ;  and  dis- 
egarding  the  giief  and  remonstrances  of  his 
elations,  who  "  thought  to  have  made  him  a 
riest" — caring  neither  for  applause,  nor 
buse,  nor  ridicule  (for  some  said  "  he  was  a 
Kerning  youth,"  and  others  scorned  him  as 
I  new  light"),  he  went  on  seeking  his  task 
n  life,  till  at  last*  he  found  it ;  "  that  it  was  to 
iring  people  off  from  all  their  own  ways  to 
Christ  the  new  and  living  way  ;  from  the 
hurches  which  men  had  made,  to  the  church 
n  God  which  Christ  is  the  head  of;  from  the 
Bid's  teachers  made  by  men,  to  learn  of 
lim  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ; 
rom  tbe  world's  religions,  which  are  vain,  to 
now  the  pure  religion,  and  to  visit  the  father- 
3ss,  the  widows,  and  the  strangers"  (for  then 
here  would  not  be  so  many  beggars,  the  sight 
f  whom  often  grieved  his  heart);  "that  it 
fas  to  bring  them  off  from  all  the  world's  fel- 
swships,  and  prayings,  and  singings  which 
tood  in  forms  without  power,  to  pray  and 
lave  fellowship  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
ing  in  the  spirit ;"  and  finally,  "  to  bring  peo- 
le  off  from  Jewish  ceremonies  and  from  hea- 
rienish  fables,  and  from  man's  inventions  and 
rindy  doctrines,  by  which  they  blowed  the 
eople  about  this  way  and  the  other  way, 
rom  sect  to  sect,  and  from  all  their  beggarly 
udiments  of  schools  and  colleges  for  making 
mnisters  of  Christ,  and  from  all  their  images 
,nd  crosses,  and  sprinkling  of  infants,  with  all 
heir  holy-clays  (so-called),  and  all  their  vain 
raditions  which  they  had  gotten  up  since  the 
Apostles'  days,  which  the  Lord's  power  was 
gainst." 

And  when  he  went  forth  into  the  world  to 
rage  war  against  it,  and  subject  it  to  the  king- 
om  of  Christ,  what  wonder  that  it  waged  war 
m  him  T  All  sects  and  all  conditions  of  men, 
vhether  pious  or  profane,  would  strive  loge- 
her  to  put  him  down,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
:nslom  or  institution,  social,  civil,  or  religious, 
vhich  he  did  not  seem  to  attack  ;"  against 
vakes  and  feasts,  and  May  games,  and  all 
ports  he  testified  ;"  "  in  markets  and  fairs  he 
vas  made  to  declare  against  the  deceitful  mer- 
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chandize,  and  cheating  and  cozening  of  their 
frequenters  ;"  "  against  all  sorts  of  music  and 
mountebanks,  playing  tricks  on  their  stages, 
he  was  moved  to  cry  ;"  he  exhorted  the  jus- 
tices "to  take  heed  of  oppressing  the  poor," 
warning  them  "  lest  they  be  found  fighters 
against  God."  Oaths  he  could  not  lake,  even 
though  the  magistrates  bade  him;  or  rather 
just  because  the  magistrates  did  bid  him,  for 
how  could  God's  servants  take  God's  name  at 
man's  command.  Arms  he  could  not  use, 
either  to  save  himself  or  his  country  :  his  king 
was  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  sole  dul  y  was 
to  fight  His  battles  against  the  principalities 
and  powers  of  the  air  with  the  weapons  ol  the 
Spirit;  for  though  he  quickly  caught  at  Scrip- 
ture texts  to  justify  his  scruples  against  war 
and  oaths,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  not  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  written  letter,  but  were 
rather  the  necessary  deductions  from  his  doc- 
trine of  the  inward  Spirit.  Nay,  he  even  ran 
counter  to  all  the  courtesies  and  convention- 
alities of  the  age,  arid  so,  refusing  to  "  proud 
flesh  that  honour  which  it  looked  for,  but 
which  came  from  God  only,"  spite  of  the  rage 
and  scorn,  the  heat  and  fury  of  "  priests,  ma- 
gistrates, professors,  and  people  of  till  sorts;" 
spite  of  "the  blows,  punchings,  beatings,  and 
imprisonments  that  he  underwent  for  not  put- 
ting off  his  hat  to  men;"  he  would  pay  "  hat- 
honour  to  none,"  would  not  "  bow  or  scrape 
with  his  leg  to  any  one,"  would  say  "thee 
and  thou  to  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small." 

It  gives  us  a,  curious  insight  into  the  temper 
of  the  times,  to  see  the  hatred  and  persecution 
which  he  excited  by  this  crotchet,  seemingly 
so  trifling;  but  perhaps  men  considered  it — 
and  if  so  they  were  not  far  wrong — as  merely 
the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  enmity,  the 
rattle  of  the  "  snake  in  the  grass,"  as  one  of 
its  opponents  called  Quakerism.  And  all  the 
professions  had  a  right  to  look  upon  him  as 
an  enemy,  for  "physicians,  priests,  and  law- 
yers were  all,"  he  said,  "  pretenders,  the  one 
to  the  cure  of  the  body,  the  other  to  the  cure 
of  the  soul,  and  the  third  to  the  property  of 
the  people ;  being  all  out  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
faith  of  the  equity  and  perfect  law  of  God." 
The  priests,  above  all,  were  an  abomination 
to  him,  as  base  traffickers  in  God's  truth, 
striving  to  imprison  it  within  human  bounds. 
"  The  black  earthly  spirit  of  the  priest  wound- 
ed my  life,"  he  writes,  "and  when  I  heard 
!  the  bell  toll  to  call  people  together  to  the  stee- 
ple-house, it  struck  at  my  life.  For  it  was 
just  like  a  market  bell  to  gather  people  toge- 
ther, that  the  priest  might  set  forth  his  ware 
to  sell."  What  could  they  do  with  a  man 
who  went  into  their  churches  and  warned 
them  "  to  turn  from  deceit,"  asking  the  priest, 
for  example,  "  Dost  thou  call  this  steeple-house 
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a  church  ?  or  dost  thou  call  this  mixed  multi- 
tude a  church '/"  They  did  their  best  to  stop 
his  mouth,  and  often  succeeded  in  silencing 
him  in  prison;  nevertheless  he  triumphed  over 
them  as  having  ihe  last  word,  (or  "  fear  sur- 
prised the  hypocrites,"  he  said  ;  and  "  when  it 
was  told  them,  '  the  man  in  leathern  breeches 
is  come,'  at  the  hearing  thereof  the  priests,  in 
many  places,  would  get  out  of  t he  way." 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
manner  of  his  proceedings,  seeming  to  us  so 
disorderly,  such  as  his  interruptions  of  divine 
service,  and  his  invectives  against  the  clergy 
in  their  own  churches,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  anger  and  appeal  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  manner  of  his  discourse  was  usual  enough 
in  those  days,  and  might  have  been  pardoned, 
but  its  matter  was  both  novel  and  unpardon- 
able. The  authority  of  the  episcopal  church 
was  so  completely  shaken,  and  the  powers  of 
its  different  assailants  so  loosely  defined,  that 
in  many  of  the  country  towns  the  congrega- 
tions could  hardly  tell  from  sabbath  to  sabbath 
what  would  be  their  doctrine  or  form  of  ser- 
vice, much  less  who  would  be  their  minister. 
There  might  have  been  almost  as  much  racing 
and  contending  for  the  occupancy  of  the  pul- 
pit, as  200  years  after  for  the  tribunes  of  the 
Paris  clubs.  For  instance,  in  the  case  we 
have  mentioned  above,  Fox's  question  merely 
broke  in  upon  a  dialogue  between  the  priest 
and  a  woman  noways  connected  with  him.  If 
he  had  tried  even  to  seize  the  pulpit  for  him- 
self and  his  sect,  they  would  at  worst  have 
treated  him  as  an  honourable  foe;  but  this 
crusade  against  all  pulpits,  and  preachers,  and 
ordinances,  was  intolerable,  arid  the  very  in- 
stinct of  self-defence  forced  all  spiritual  powers 
that  were,  or  hoped  to  be,  to  treat  him  as  an 
outlaw.  And  as  an  outlaw  they  did  treat  him  ; 
setting  justices  to  imprison  him  when  they 
could  influence  them,  and  hounding  on  the 
mob  to  insult  and  ill-use  him  in  those  few  cases 
when  they  could  not,  always  assailing  him 
with  scorn  and  slander.  Imprisonment  was 
then,  not,  as  it  is  now,  a  reward,  but  a  punish- 
ment almost  amounting  to  torture;  and  when 
we  find  how  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
such  dismal  and  noisome  dens,  we  the  less 
wonder  that  the  crowned  torturer  of  Naples 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  wearing  out  the  lives 
of  his  victims. 

But  we  must  hurry  away  from  Fox,  and 
his  sufferings,  dared  with  such  courage  and 
endured  with  such  patience:  though  there  is 
many  a  passage  in  his  life  romantic,  not  to  say 
humorous  in  its  quaintness,  which  we  would 
gladly  quote.  One  adventure,  however,  we 
cannot  resist;  Fox  married,  in  1669,  Marga- 
ret Fell,  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  of  Swarth- 
more,  in  Lancashire,  a  notable  man  in  his 
lime — "Member  in  several  Parliaments,  Vice 
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Chancellor  of  ihe  County  of  Lancashire,  and 
a  Judge  beloved  because  ol  his  judgment,  wis- 
dom, and  mercyw"*  The  following  is  the 
lady's  account  ol  the  first  meeting:  — 

"In  the  year  1652,"  some  d ;i y s  alter  that 
climb  up  Pendle  Hill,  writes  Margaret  Fell,  in 
her  "  testimony  concerning  her  late  husband, 
George  Fox,"  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  draw 
him  towards  us;  my  then  husband,  Thomas 
Fell,  was  not  at  home" — "gone  the  Welch 
circuit,"  but  "  one  of  George  Fox  bis  Friends 
brought  him  hither  to  our  house,"  at  Swarth- 
more,  "  being  a  place  open  to  entertain  minis- 
ters and  religious  people  at ;  and  the  next  day 
he  went  to  Ulverston  steeple-house  and  got 
liberty  from  him  that  was  in  the  pulpit  to 
speak,"  which  he  did,  saying,  "  Hcjw  that 
Christ  was  the  light  of  the  World,  and  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and 
that  by  litis  Light  they  might  be  gathered  to 
God,"  greatly  scandalizing  "John  Sacorey,  a 
Justice  of  Peace  and  Professor,  who  bid  the 
churchwarden  take  him  away,"  but  "  so  cul- 
ling me  to  the  heart  that  I  cried  bitterly  in  my 
spnil  to  the  Lord,  '  We  are  all  thieves,  we 
are  all  thieves,  we  have  taken  the  Scriptures 
in  words,  and  know  nothing  of  them  in  our- 
selves.' And  I  was  stricken  into  such  a  sad- 
ness 1  knew  not  what  to  do,  my  husband  being 
from  home."  But,  "  in  about  three  weeks' 
end,"  meanwhile,  "the  power  of  the  Lord 
entering  upon  me,"  "the  judge  came  home 
greatly  offended,  and  any  may  think  what  a 
condition  I  was  like  to  be  in  ;  for  the  captains 
and  great  ones  of  the  country  went  to  meet 
my  then  husband,  informing  him  that  a  great 
disaster  had  befallen  amongst  his  family, 
and  that  they  were  witches."  However,  he 
"was  pretty  moderate  and  quiet,  and  his  din- 
ner being  ready"  (for  I  had  wisdom  of  the  flesh 
enough  to  look  lo  that),  "  he  went  to  it,  and  I 
went  in  and  sate  me  down  by  him  ;  and  while 
1  was  silting,  the  power  of  the  Lord  seized 
upon  me,  and  he  was  stricken  with  amaze- 
ment and  knew  not  what  lo  think,"  (probably 
not,)  "  but  was  quiet  and  still.  And  the  chil- 
dren were  all  quiet  and  still,  and  grown  sober, 
and  could  not  play  on  their  music  that  they 
were  learning,  and  all  these  things  made  him 
quiet  and  still"  (poor  judge!  he  took  his  doom 
very  patiently).  "And  then  at  night  George 
Fox  came,"  and  "  by  my  husband's  leave, 
walked  into  the  parlour  without  any  compli- 
ment, and  began  to  speak  presently  so  that  if 
all  in  England  had  been  theie,  I  ihought  they 
could  not  have  denied  the  truth  of  these  things, 
and  so  my  husband  came  to  see  clearly  the 
truth  of  what  he  spoke,  and  was  very  quiet 
that  night  and  said  no  more,  and  went  to  bed," 
and  "though  priest  Lampitt  of  Uiversfon,  got 
my  husband  into  the  garden  the  next  morning, 
he  got  little  entrance  upon  him,  he  having  seen 
so  much  of  the  truth  the  nighl  before;"  and, 
indeed,  priest  Lampitt  was  soon  glad  to  get 
away,  for  "  George  spoke  sharply  to  him,  and 
asked  him  when  God  spake  to  him  and  called 
him  to  go  and  preach  to  the  people  ;"  and  the 
judge  himself  was  so  possessed  that  he  let  the 
witches  meet  in  his  own  house,  and  servants, 
children,  and  wife,  stayed  away  from  the  stee- 


*  Sewel's  "History  of  Quakers,"  p.  C86. 


pie-house,  "  none  going  with  my  husband  but 
his  cleik  and  bis  groom  that  rid  with  him,  and 
the  priest  and  the  people  were  all  fearfully 
troubled  ;  but,  praised  be  the  Lord  !  they  never 
got  their  will  upon  us  to  this  day."  And  so, 
"  in  1658,  Judge  Fell  died,"  and  then  in  "  ele- 
ven years  after  my  former  husband's  decease, 
1  married  George,  and  lor  one  and  twenty 
years  was  his  wife,  though  but  seldom  his 
companion,"  the  powers  above  and  below  con- 
spiring to  part  man  and  wile,  duty  often  call- 
ing him  away  lo  fight  his  Muster's  battles,  and 
the  enemy  as  olten  putiing  the  prison  wall 
between  them;  till  in  1691,  George  Fox,  "tri- 
umphing over  death,  departed  from  hence  in 
peace  and  slept  sweetly,  on  the  Kith  of  the 
month,  anciently  called  January  (being  as  a 
door  or  entrance  into  the  new  year),  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  in  the  67th  yea r  of  his  age." 
So  writes  Sewel,  that  quaint  old  Dutch  Qua- 
ker, who  knew  him,  and  declares  him  to  have 
been  "  tall  of  stature  and  greatly  big-bodied,  yet 
very  moderate  in  meat  and  drink  ;  neither  did 
he  yield  much  to  sleep." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  London  Times. 

Destitution  in  London. 

Does  it  not  appear  at  first  sight  a  strange 
result  of  the  terrible  statistics  of  society,  that 
upon  an  average  one  person  out  of  twenty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  luxurious  metropolis  is 
every  day  destitute  of  food  and  employment, 
and  every  night  without  a  place  for  shelter  or 
repose  1  There  are  very  few  of  us  in  London 
who  know  all  London.  Belgravia,  the  clubs, 
and  the  parks  comprise  the  area  of  one  man's 
knowledge  ;  another  knows  every  nook  and 
corner  in  placid  Bloomsbury;  a  third  spends 
his  life  among  those  mysterious  wharves  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  great  stream;  a  fourth 
may  consider  the  misery  of  Bethnal  Green 
and  Spitalfields  as  the  normal  condition  of 
mankind — his  experience  can  suggest  no  alle- 
viation of  such  unceasing  suffering  and  strug- 
gle. So  it  is  throughout.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  bustle  and  turmoil,  each  one  is  con- 
fined to  his  own  nairow  sphere  of  action,  and 
troubles  himself  but  little  as  to  his  neighbour's 
fortune. 

It  is  not  that  we  need  remain  ignorant  of 
such  subjects,  il  we  choose  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
inquiry.  The  police,  the  boards  of  guardians, 
the  select  committees  of  the  Commons,  the 
philanthropists,  have  all  something  to  tell  us, 
if  we  choose  to  open  our  ears  to  their  reports. 
But  the  waves  of  something  ready  to  his  hand 
which  must,  and  many  things  which  ought  to 
be  done.  Our  countrymen,  at  least  many  of 
them,  are  rich  and  liberal.  Charity  with  them 
must  be  transacted,  like  other  business,  effi- 
ciently but  quickly,  and  then  its  exigencies 
may  be  forgotten  until  next  audit-day.  Let  us 
not  be  interpreted  as  casting  a  slur  upon  Eng- 
lish charity  in  its  manifold  developments — its 
schools,  its  hospitals,  and  its  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  that  we  are  blessed  with 
greater  means  than  our  neighbours  ;  but,  if  we 
judge  by  results,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  there  is  no  charity  like  English  charity  — 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  such 


strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  relieve  Ira 
destitution  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  ihj 
suffering  classes.    Notwithstanding  all  ihes 
efforts,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  this  ver 
town  of  London  alone,  the  centre  and  core  t 
British  civilization,  100,000  persons  ure  eve 
day  withovt  food,  save  it  be  the  precarioi 
■produce  of  a  passing  job  or  a  crime.  Sine; 
England  was  England,  the  general  prosperit 
of  the  country  has  never  reached  so  high 
point  as  at  the  present  moment.    We  mar 
with  complacency  the   gradual  rise  of  thi 
swelling  tide  of  wealth  and  luxury;  we  lak  j 
no    notice   of  the    receding    wave.     Man  t 
schemes  have  been  devised  by  politic  or  huj  > 
mane  persons  to  remedy  this  acknowledge  i 
evil.    The  statesman  erects  his  Poor  Lav 
Unions,  and  the  philanthropist  his  houses  c 
refuge;  but  still  the  destitution  continues 
is  stated  in  the  Registrar-General's  annual  re 
port  for  1849,  "that  nearly  one  human  bein. 
died  weekly  in  this  wealthy  metropolis  fror 
actual  starvation."    In  the  corresponding  re 
port  for  1851,  we  find  that  28  adults  died  fron 
starvation,  and  252  infants  from  want  of  breas 
milk  or  want  of  (ood.    In  the  month  of  De 
cember,  1851,  5  adults  died  from  starvatiot 
and  29  infants  from  inanition. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fifth  Month,  185! 

The  month  just  ended  has  been  uniform!; 
mild  and  pleasant,  and  unusually  favourabl  j 
for  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation  ;  and  not 
withstanding  the  previous  backwardness  of  th 
season,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  verdure  c 
the  fields  are  nearly  as  forward  now  as  the; 
were  one  year  ago  ;  perhaps  the  corn  and  oat 
are  not  as  large  as  then,  but  if  the  fine  weat  1 
ther  continues,  harvest  lime  will  not  be  muo  \ 
later  than  usual.    In  this  section  of  the  coum; 
try  the  grass  crop  will  be  large;  but  account! 
from  some  quarters  respecting  the  wheat,  art 
rather  unfavourable,  much  of  the  young  whefi; 
having  suffered  greatly  from  the  drought  lat  ( 
autumn,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

The  prospect  for  fruit  of  various  kinds  id 
generally  favourable.  The  apple  and  cherr; 
trees  are  loaded  to  abundance  with  the  youn- 
fruit,  and  unless  much  falls  off,  the  forme 
will  be  likely  to  sustain  considerable  injur; I 
from  their  overloaded  condition  when  the  fru 
approaches  maturity. 

The  first  eleven  days  of  the  month  wer j 
fine  and  almost  cloudless,  and  no  rain  fell  ti 
the  12th,  which  gave  the  farmers  a  fine  op 
portunity  to  get  their  corn  planted  ;  since  the  j 
we  have  had  several  fine  showers,  but  ni 
heavy  rain,  though  storms  have  occurred  aj 
no  great  distance.  On  the  morning  of  th I 
21st,  some  frost  was  observed  along  the  creek 
and  meadows,  but  was  so  slight  that  no  injur  j 
was  done. 

On  the  17lh,  some  parts  of  Bucks  count  1 
were  visited  by  a  hail  storm,  which  did  greet 
damage  in  many  places.  Accounts  from  ther 
state  that  many  of  the  hail-stones  were  4<j 
inches  in  circumference,  and  that  a  number  cl 
houses  had  upwards  of  seventy-five  panes  c| 
glass  broken  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  storm I 
— thai  out-houses  and  fences  were  blown  dowrj 
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es  were  uprooted  or  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
d  the  fruit  beaten  off,  and  whole  fields  of 
ieat  and  rye  totally  destroyed. 
Another  hail-storm  of  equal  violence  passed 
er  another  part  of  the  same  county  on  the 
th,  of  which  a  correspondent  for  a  public 
rnal,  writing  from  Andalusia,  Bucks  coun- 
says  : — "  About  2  o'clock,  p.  sr.,  a  gust 
ne  from  the  N.  N.  W.,  during  which,  rain, 
xei  with  hail,  poured  down  in  torrents, 
is,  however,  passed  ;  after,  a  second  gust, 
:ompanied  by  violent  wind  and  hail,  arose 
m  the  same  point.  The  track  of  the  storm 
s  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  After  its 
ssage,  the  hail  lay  in  places  from  eight  to 
ilve  inches  deep.  Many  of  the  hail-stones 
re,  it  is  believed,  over  an  inch  in  diameter, 
rsons  were  knocked  down,  trees  uprooted, 
idovvs  smashed — in  some  instances  the  sash 


Snow  Eyes. — Ellis,  in  speaking  of  the  Es- 
maux,  says:  "Their  snow  eyes,  as  they 
y  properly  call  them,  are  a  proof  of  their 
;acity.  These  are  little  pieces  of  wood, 
ie,  or  ivory,  formed  to  cover  the  eyes,  and 
I  on  behind  the  head.  They  have  two 
s  of  the  exact  length  of  the  eyes,  but  very 
row.  This  invention  preserves  the  eyes 
m  snow-blindness,  a  very  dangerous  and 
verful  malady,  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
U  reflected  from  the  snow.  The  use  of 
se  eyes  considerably  strengthens  the  sight, 
I  the  Esquimaux  are  so  accustomed  to  them 
t  when  they  have  a  mind  to  view  distant 
'ids  they  commonly  use  them  instead  of 
'glosses. 


as  well  as  the  glass.  A  majority  of  the  houses 
|  had  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  lights  of  glass  bro- 
ken out.  The  destruction  of  young  poultry 
was  also  great.  But  worse  than  all,  the  wheat 
and  rye  over  which  the  storm  passed,  is,  it  is 
feared,  almost  utterly  destroyed,  some  fields 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut 
with  a  scythe.  The  fruit-trees  suffered  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  It  is  said  that  trees 
along  the  centre  of  the  storm-path  are  barked 
and  splintered  as  though  struck  by  bullets." 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
month,  was  from  36  on  the  4lh,  to  80  on  the 
25th,  or  44°.  The  average  temperature  from 
sunrise  to  2  p.  m.,  was  59^° — for  Fifth  month 
last  year,  it  was  6O20.  The  amount  of  rain 
was  2.158  inches. 

A. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1852. 


Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  300.) 

Whilst  under  these  consideiations,  he  heard 
of  a  people,  called  in  derision,  '  Quakers,'  who, 
under  great  reproach  for  their  singularity  and 
abstractedness  from  the  world,  bore,  in  much 
plainness  and  simplicity,  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony against  all  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  as  well  in  their  practice  as  in  words  ; 
and  he  considered  with  himself,  that  if  they 
really  were  such  as  even  their  enemies  were 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  there  must  be 
somewhat  extraordinary  about  them.  These, 
his  private  thoughts,  he  afterwards  communi- 
cated, on  several  occasions,  to  his  friends. 


Accordingly,  with  the  greatest  earnestness, 
he  set  about  an  examination  and  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  this  way,  which  was  indeed  "  every 
where  spoken  against."  Being  in  London 
about  this  lime,  he  conversed  with  several 
Friends,  both  there  and  elsewhere;  "  whereby 
his  mind  became  convinced"  with  regard  to 
the  Christion  doctrines  held  by  Fiiends.  Some 
months  after  this,  being  a  prisoner  in  Edin- 
burgh castle,  as  before  recited,  David  Barclay 
was  considerably  "strengthened  and  assisted" 
instrumentally,  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  in  mak- 
ing an  open  avowal  of  his  principles.  This 
was  the  Laird  ol'Svvintoune,  a  man  of  consider- 
able note  and  influence  in  Scotland,  who  had 
heartily  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  despised 
Quakers. 

With  patience,  however,  and  caution,  David 
Barclay  pursued  his  inquiry,  before  he  moved 
decidedly  in  a  step  so  important.  He  ascer- 
tained, that  notwithstanding  all  the  calumnies 
and  reproach  with  which  their  enemies  loaded 
the  Quakers,  they  were  a  self-denying  and 
religious  people;  who  did  not  shun  persecution 
or  suffering  ibr  their  testimony  ;  that  they  gave 
up  their  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  they 
professed;  had  beat  their  swotds  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
and  neither  taught  nor  exercised  war  any 
more, — the  certain  mark  of  the  gospel  times, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  evangelical 
prophet,  Isaiah  ii.  4.  Further,  that  they 
loved  one  another, — the  character  by  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  has  declared  his  disciples 
should  be  known,  John  xiii.  35;  in  short,  he 
came  to  the  judgment,  that  their  practice  and 
principles  were  most  agreeable  to  the  primi- 
tive standard  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  he  therefore  concluded,  if  Jesus  Christ  has 
followers,  disciples,  or  a  visible  church  on 
earth,  these  must  be  they.  So,  upon  full  con- 
viction, he  joined  with  them,  and  became  as 
eminent  for  his  religious  and  exemplary  life, 
as  formerly  for  his  bravery;  resolving,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  suffer  with  patience,  indigni- 
ties and  injuries  for  conscience  sake. 

Notwithstanding  this  entire  change  of  prin- 
ciples, it  was  far  from  the  design  or  endeavour 
of  David  Barclay  to  gain  over  his  son  to  his 
own  persuasion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  express- 
ed a  particular  desire  that  he  should  have  his 
views  in  reference  to  religion  formed  from  the 
force  of  conviction,  rather  than  from  imitation. 
That  it  was  in  this  manner  Robert  Barclay 
did  receive  very  deep  and  abiding  impressions 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  Friends,  he 
has  himself  left  a  record  in  his  Journal. 

Having  freely  and  extensively  visited  his 
relations  and  friends,  in  different  parts,  of 
whatever  religious  denomination,  particularly 
those  of  the  Uoman  Catholic  body,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  and  conditions  of  the  chief  professors 
of  the  day.  His  mind  became  at  length  fully 
awakened  and  he  was  led  to  see  clearly  that 
some,  by  their  vain  traditions,  were  making 
of  none  effect  the  law  of  God  ;  depreciating  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediation  and  sav- 
ing grace,  and  instituting  ecclesiastical  and 
ceremonial  observances  enjoined  by  man,  for 
that  holiness  of  heart  without  which  no  man 
can  sec  the  Lord.    Oihers,  who  maintained  a 
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purer  faith,  appeared  lo  him,  lar  from  coming 
to  the  fulness  of  Christian  Truth.  They  pro- 
tested indeed  against  t he  grosser  forms  of  hu- 
man  intervention  in  divine  tilings,  assumed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome;  but  they  still  restricted 
rhe  offices  of  Christ  as  the  teacher  of  his  peo- 
ple, limited  the  freeness  of  that  grace  which 
would  have  all  to  be  saved  ;  and  what  perhaps 
was  not  less  important  to  a  mind  seeking  and 
longing  for  true  peace  with  God,  they  upheld 
the  necessity  of  the  Christian's  continuance  in 
sin;  not  being  willing  to  receive  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart, 
thoroughly  to  cleanse  its  floor,  and  subject  it 
wholly  to  his  divine  light  and  power.  The 
fuller  maintenance  of  this  great  privilege  of 
the  gospel  day,  without  any  abandonment  or 
curtailing  of  tire  precious  truth  ol  Christ's  out- 
ward appearance,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension, as  the  means  by  which  man  was  put 
into  a  capacity  to  be  saved  Horn  the  elfects  of 
the  fall,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  doctrine  which, 
at  its  rise,  may  be  said  to  have  united  together 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Having  strictly  examined  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  various  Christian  professors, 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  Robert  Bar- 
clay became  fully  convinced  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Quakers  were  most  consistent  with 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  he  found  himself  constrain- 
ed, as  his  father  had  been,  by  real  conviction, 
to  embrace  the  same  doctrine  and  course  of 
life.  In  1607,  he  avowed  himself  a  Quaker, 
and  it  must  be  accounted  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  his  history,  that  in  uniting  him- 
self with  the  simplest  external  mode  of  wor- 
ship, he  escaped  being  connected  with  the 
elaborate  and  ceremonious  one  of  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  also  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  church. 

Robert  Barclay  did  not  attribute  this  decided 
change  in  his  religious  views  to  any  ministerial 
agency  as  the  primary  cause.  Although  dur- 
ing his  father's  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  denied  by  the  governor,  for  several 
months,  the  liberty  to  see  him  ;  he  had  had 
sufficient  occasion  to  observe  the  circumspect 
example  and  genuine  piety  of  his  worthy  pa- 
rent, as  well  as  that  of  other  servants  of  the 
Lord,  who  entertained  similar  views:  his 
mind  was  in  consequence  imbued  with  some 
general  impressions  in  favour  of  Friends;  till 
at  length,  in  the  language  of  the  Ury  Record, 
"  he  came  by  the  power  of  Truth  to  be  reach- 
ed, and  was  made  to  bow,"  before  the  Truth. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  something  more 
immediate  than  outward  preaching  or  observa- 
tion by  which  his  conversion  was  effected. 
Andrew  Jaffray,  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
observes,  that  "  he  was  reached  in  the  time  of 
silence."  That  such  was  the  case,  we  have 
his  own  testimony,  for  in  the  eleventh  propo- 
sition of  his  "  Apology,"  speaking  of  his  con- 
version, he  says,  "  Who,  not  by  strength  of 
argument,  or  by  a  particular  disquisition  of 
each  doctrine,  and  convincement  of  my  under- 
standing thereby,  came  to  receive  and  bear 
witness  to  the  Truth  ;  but  by  being  secretly 
reached  by  this  life.  For  when  I  came  into 
the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  felt  a 
secret  power  amongst  them  which  touched  my 
heart ;  and  as  I  gave  way  un-o  it,  I  found  the 
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evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up; 
and  so  1  became  thus  knit  and  united  to  them, 
hungering  more  and  more  after  the  increase 
of  this  power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  find 
myself  perfectly  redeemed." 

It  was  not  long  after  he  became  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Quakerism,  and  of  their  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  younger  Barclay  came  forth  a  zealous  and 
able  witness  for  them,  taking  up  his  cross  to 
the  glory  and  friendship  of  this  world,  and 
despising  the  shame  that  attended  his  owning 
this  testimony;  for  he  esteemed  the  leproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt,  and  counted  all  things  but  loss,  in  com- 
parison of  winning  Christ  and  being  found  in 
him.  After  this  manner,  he  rapidly  advanced, 
it  may  be  said,  both  with  regard  to  stature  and 
strength,  to  such  a  growth  in  grace  and  saving 
knowledge,  as  has  been  the  admiration  of 
many.  It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  himself 
called  to  the  public  ministry;  and  receiving 
this  gift  as  his  greatest  crown  or  dignity,  la- 
boured to  fulfil  the  service  required  at  his 
hand,  in  bringing  others  to  the  Truth  :  and  his 
labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Robert  Barclay's  change  of  views  gave  a 
decided  turn  to  his  future  studies.  He  learned 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition 
to  Latin  and  French,  in  which  he  made  great 
proficiency  during  his  sojourn  in  France.  To 
his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  with  general  eccle- 
siastical history.  Uniting  all  the  advantages 
of  a  learned  education  to  great  natural  abili- 
ties, he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Society  he  had  united  himself 
with,  vindicating  its  principles  and  doctrines 
in  a  clear  and  admirable  manner,  of  which  the 
"  Apology"  affords  ample  testimony. 

The  profession  of  the  despised  Quakers, 
which  the  Barclays  had  openly  espoused,  soon 
brought  them  into  trials  ;  and  it  became  their 
lot  deeply  lo  share  in  the  indignities  and  im- 
prisonments which  were  so  often  the  lot  of  the 
early  Friends.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  resided, 
this  people  were  particularly  ill-used;  being 
often  insulted  at  their  meetings  by  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  populace,  whom  the  zealots  of 
that  day  encouraged  to  molest  them.  It  was 
remarked,  that  none  bore  these  indignities  with 
greater  calmness  than  David  Barclay;  and 
when,  upon  an  occasion,  he  met  with  particu- 
lar abuse  from  the  populace,  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, lamenting  that  he  should  experience 
such  a  reverse  of  treatment  from  what  he  had 
formerly  known  in  that  place,  he  replied  that 
he  found  more  satisfaction,  as  well  as  honour, 
in  being  thus  insulted  for  his  religious  princi- 
ples, than  when,  some  years  before,  it  was 
usual  with  the  magistrates  as  he  passed  through 
Aberdeen,  to  meet  him  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles  from  that  city,  and  escort  him  to  a  public 
entertainment  in  the  Town-hall,  and  then 
escort  him  as  far  out  again,  in  order  to  gain 
his  favour. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  whole  number  of  the  Penobscot  Indians 


!in  Maine  is  432;  of  Passamaquoddy,  433.;  11 
These  once  large  and  powerful  tribes  have 
dwindled  dawn  to  a  mere  handful,  and  are 

obliged  to  rely  for  a  precarious  subsistence  1 

upon   the  products  of  their  barren  hunting  ,! 

grounds,  ineffective  agriculture,  private  chari-  111 

ty,  and  the  bounty  of  the  State.    The  game  '  10 

which  they  can  procure  by  hunting,  arid  the!  ' 

proceeds  of  basket-making  and  begging  are  \ 

mere  trifles,  but  these  occupations  afford  them  C 

most  of  their  support. — D.  News.  ' 

For  "  The  Friend."  M 

WILLIAM  JACKSON.  J 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.)  i, 

(Continued  from  page  303.)  [j 

He  attended  various  small  meetings  of  which  Si 

no  particular  account  is  given,  until  on  First-  M 

day,  the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  when  he  was  '3 

at  Kirk  Livington.     At  this,  he   remained  w 

several  days,  and  had,  he  says,  "Some  com-  of 

Ibrtable  opportunities  in  families.    It  being  a  a 

very  busy  time  with  them  in  their  hay  har-  to 

vest,  it  was  a  considerable  thing  for  a  Friend  ol 

to  quit  his  business  and  go  as  a  guide  upwards  n 

of  90  miles,  and  return  by  himself.    Friends  ia 

were  very  kind  and  obliging  to  accommodate  p« 

me  on  my  journey, — yet  I  thought  good  to  lit 

stay  over  the  Fourth-day  meeting.    These  ic 

two  meetings  [at  that  place]  were  open,  satis-  fi 

factory  times,  in  which  the  better  part  was  » 

strengthened.    After  meeting  rode  17  miles,  w 

and  slept  at  a  public  house  in  the  town  of  11 

Langholm,  in  Scotland.    The  next  night  were  " 

at  Hawick,  at  the  house  of  William  Wilson,  a  a 

convinced  Friend.    No  Friend  lived  nearer;  o 

him  than  40  miles.    The  next  night  we  were  a 

at  a  public  house,  and  on  Seventh-day,  by  it 

noon,  got  to  George  Miller's,  at  Edinburgh.'  tl 

This  has  been  a  trying  journey,  nearly  100  s 

miles  of  hilly  roads, — and  it  rained  every  day.i  n 

This  made  it  tedious  travelling,  and  trying  to  t 

the  poor  tabernacle.    On  First-day,  the  7th  of  / 

the  Eighth  month,  I  was  at  Edinburgh  meet-  s 

ing  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  but  was  silent  o 

in  both  ;  my  mind  was  exercised  in  the  deeps, \  il 

being  sensible  that  Gospel  ministry  had  not  i 

been  wanting  amongst  them.    Here  I  met;  li 

with  dear  John  Wigham,  who,  a  few  years,  i 

past  had  paid  an  acceptable  visit  to  Friends  in:  i 

America.  On  Fifth-day,  the  11th  of  Eighth  a 
month,  attended  their  meeting,  and  at  the  close 

thereof,  their  Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  some  t 

little  service  in  both."    William  remained  in  \ 

Edinburgh  over  the  following  First-day, and  the  ( 

next  day,  in  company  with  John  Wigham  and  | 

his  son  Anthony  and  wife,  set  off  for  the  Half-  i 

Year's  Meeting  for  Scotland,  held  in  the  sum-  f 

mer  at  Kinmuck.    They  went  32  miles  that  , 

day  by  land,  and  8  by  water,  having  two  wide  , 

ferries  to  cross,  and  reached  Dundee  in  the I  • 

evening.  ; 

There  were  but  one  or  two  Friends  in  Dun-  i 

dee,  and  William  notes  that  the  meeting  he  i 
held  in  that  place  on  Third-day,  "was  but  a! 
poor  one."  That  afternoon  the  company 
went  30  miles,  to  Montrose.  On  Fourth-day, 
passed  through  Aberdeen,  and  lodged  with 
Amos  Wigham.  On  Fifth-day,  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Aberdeen,  and  continued 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  at  Kinmuck,  and 
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old  Meldrum,  for  about  two  weeks,  until  the 
time  of  the  Half  Year's  Meeting. 

From  Aberdeen  he  notes,  that  on  First-day 
morning,  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  he  "  rode 
to  Kinmuck  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  had  a 
meeting  with  the  neighbouring  people, — I  hope 
to  no  disadvantage  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  I 
I  have  had  the  acceptable  company  of  John 
Wigham,  in  all  this  travel  from  Edinburgh." 
On  Second-day,  the  29th  of  the  month,  the 
Half  Year's  Meeting  commenced  with  a  meet- 
ing for  Ministers  and  Elders.  The  Half 
Year's  Meeting  stands  instead  of  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  answering  the  Queries,  &c.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  William  returned 
to  Aberdeen,  where  on  Fifth-day,  the  1st  of 
Ninth  month,  he  had  a  relieving  meeting.  On 

'  DO 

Sixth-day,  he  set  off  southward,  and  reached 
Monlrose  in  lime  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an 
aged  woman  Friend.  On  First-day,  the  4th, 
was  at  two  meetings  at  Dundee,  and  on  Sec- 
ond-day, rode  to  Perth.  Here  he  says,  "  had 
a  meeting.  One  man  and  his  children,  and 
four  or  five  others  that  have  left  other  ways 
of  worship,  assemble  together  as  Friends  do, 
and  hold  meetings  both  on  First  and  week- 
days. It  was  a  solid  meeting, — the  baptizing 
power  of  Truth  being  measurably  over  the 
little  gathering."  ...  On  Third-day,  he  rode 
to  Sterling,  and  on  Fourth-day,  to  Glasgow. 
Here  he  lodged  with  John  Robertson,  who, 
with  his  wife,  were  convinced  Friends,  and  the 
only  members  there,  except,  William  says,  two 
"  who  had  a  right  by  birth."  He  continues, 
"  I  was  at  their  meeting  on  Fifth-day  in  course, 
and  not  feeling  easy  to  leave,  I  stayed  there 
over  First-day,  and  attended  their  fore  and 
afternoon  meeting, — also  had  one  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Friend's  house,  where  were  most  of 
the  members,  wiih  several  others  who  are 
steady  altenders  of  meeting.  This  opportu- 
nity seemed  to  set  my  mind  at  liberty  to  leave 
them.  On  Second-day,  the  12th,  rode  42 
miles  to  Edinburgh.  Slept  at  James  Crook- 
shank's.  Here  1  was  quite  unwell,  being 
overmuch  fatigued  with  the  ride  and  cold  in 
the  evening.  I  had  but  a  poor  night,  and  next 
day  was  poorly.  Fourih-day,  was  better,  and 
had  a  meeting  with  Friends  generally  in  this 
town,  in  which,  after  a  long  season  of  deep 
wading,  an  opening  presented  to  stand  up  with, 
and  I  was  favoured  to  «et  along  so  as  to  re- 
lieve  my  mind,  and  Truth  rose  over  the  heads 
of  some  self-righteous,  self-willed,  and  obsti- 
nate opposers,  yet  to  (he  encouragement  of  the 
most  part  of  the  meeting.  On  Fifth-day.  set  off 
for  England.  On  Sixth-day,  had  a  public  meet- 
ing at  a  town  culled  Hawick,  and  was  strength- 
ened to  declare  the  Truth,  and  open  the  way 
of  life  and  salvation  to  a  people  whose  con- 
duct, manifested  great  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  work  of  true  religion.  They  were  almost 
all  presby terians.  One  person  lives  in  this 
place  who  came  amongst  b'riends  by  convince- 
ment.  His  wife  is  very  friendly,  and  unites 
with  him  in  silling  with  their  children  in  hold- 
ing religious  opportunities  on  First-day.  One 
other  person  of  late  has  come  and  sits  with 
ihem.  He  is  a  serious,  thoughtful  young  man. 
I  slept  at  William  Wilson's,  who  is  a  kind 
Friend." 

In  going  into  Cumberland,  William  was 


poorly,  and  being  prevented  by  the  rain  from 
attending  to  his  prospects,  he  was  for  a  time 
discouraged.  Nevertheless,  he  was  soon  at  his 
service  again,  holding  a  meeting  at  Scotby, 
with  Friends  and  others.  He  says  of  it,  "  I 
was  considerably  enlarged  in  testimony  amongst 
them,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  a  solid,  weighty 
manner,  in  which  was  offered  up  prayer  and 
supplication  to  God  Almighty,  with  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise  unto  Him  who  hath  his  way 
in  the  deeps,  in  the  clouds  and  thick  darkness, 
but  who  by  his  coming  scaltereth  them,  and 
maketh  darkness  light  before  him.  This  he 
has  promised  to  do  for  his  people.  He  will  not 
leave  them  nor  forsake  them.  This  meeting 
much  encouraged  me,  and  helped  to  heal  me 
too.  It  strengthened  me  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  best  for  me  to  '  keep  upon  my  own  bot- 
tom,' as  dear  John  Wigham  said  to  me  in  a 
solid  parting  opportunity  in  his  own  house, 
wherein  we  had  been  feelingly  sympathizing 
with  each  other  under  the  trials  and  provings 
that  attend  in  this  pilgrimage  those  who  endea- 
vour to  stand  upright  both  in  travelling  abroad, 
and  abiding  in  their  allotments  at  home.  The 
evening  before  this  meeting,  after  giving  leave 
for  notice  to  be  spread  for  it,  I  was  so  very 
poorly  at  going  to  bed,  that  I  reflected  on  my- 
self for  mentioning  it  at  all.  Friends  were 
very  willing  to  spread  it,  as  when  I  was  there 
before,  although  much  exercised  throughout 
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the  whole  meeting,  I  had  no  opening  to  ex- 
press a  word,  and  left  them  without  expecting 
w»  be  there  again.  1  felt  no  other  but  that  1 
was  right  in  so  doing, — and  this  has  been  the 
case  at  different  places  in  my  travels.  So 
that  we  are  instructed  time  after  time,  and  led 
to  see  that  His  ways  are  higher  than  our  ways, 
and  His  thoughts  than  our  thoughts." 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  says,  "  The  receipt 
of  thy  letter,  the  account  of  Friends,  with 
their  love  to  a  poor  pilgrim,  is  truly  acceptable. 
I  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  hope  I  do 
not;  having  to  acknowledge  that  I  fare  better 
than  I  deserve  both  from  Master  and  Friends. 
[I  was]  at  Preston  Patrick,  where  old  Thomas 
Gawthrop  and  Jane  Crosfield  lived.  But  they 
are  not  there  now.  Many  meetings  appear  to 
be  dwindling  away,  like  plants  that  partake  of 
little  or  no  sap.  It  is  not  a  time  of  rejoicing 
when  the  seed  is  suffering,  either  under  the 
clods  of  the  earth,  or  the  more  airy  notions  of 
this  world.  Yet  there  are  those  with  whom 
true  fellowship  is  felt, — who  remain  to  be  as 
iron  sharpening  iron.  Awfully  alarming  is 
the  present  prospect  of  this  country,  preparing 
for  war.  I  hear  a  law  is  passed  that  all  from 
17  to  56  years  of  age,  must  be  trained  to  war, 
ready  to  march  to  the  field  when  called  ;  ex- 
pecting the  French  will  land  in  England,  if 
permitted.  It  really  is  a  trying  time  to  Friends 
here,  who  are  liable  to  be  drafted.  Their 
suffering  will  be  great  if  they  stand  faithful 
to  our  testimony,  and  greater  if  they  do  not. 
While  we  are  in  the  world,  we  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  tribulations  thereof.  But  none  of 
these  things  move  me,  said  the  apostle, — and 
there  remains  the  same  protection  to  repair 
unto  now,  as  was  then.  The  promise  remains 
unaltered,  1  (hat  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  and  fear  God.9  " 
(To  becominued.J 


Selected. 

THE  DAISY. 

The  daisy  blossoms  on  the  rocks, 

Amid  the  purple  heath, 
It  blossoms  on  the  rivers'  banks 

That  thread  the  glens  beneath  ; 

The  eagle  in  his  pride  of  place, 

Beholds  it  by  his  nest  ; 
And  in  the  mead,  it  cushions  soft 

The  lark's  descending  breast. 

»  *  *  # 

Samaritan  of  flowers !  to  it 

All  races  are  alike  ! 
The  Switzer  on  his  glacier  height, — 

The  Dutchman  by  his  dyke, — 

The  seal-skin  vested  Esquimaux, 

Begirt  with  icy  seas, — 
And,  underneath  his  burnirio-  noon, 

The  parasol'd  Chinese. 

The  emigrant  on  distant  shore, 

'Mid  scenes  and  faces  strange, 
Beholds  it  flowering  in  sward, 

Where'er  his  footsteps  range. 

And  when  his  yearning,  home-sick  heart, 

Would  bow  to  its  despair, 
It  reads  his  eye  a  lesson  sage — 

That  "God  is  everywhere." 

Stars  are  the  daisies  that  begem 

The  blue  fields  of  the  sky. 
Beheld  by  all,  and  everywhere, 

Bright  prototypes  on  high  : — 

Bloom  on  then  unpretending  flowers! 

And  to  the  wavcrer  be, 
An  emblem  of  St.  Paul's  content, 

Of  Stephen's  constancy. 

Delta. 


Selected. 

LITTLE  AT  FIRST,  BUT  MIGHTY  AT  LAST. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

A  traveller  through  a  dusty  road 

Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea, 
And  one  took  root,  and  sprouted  up, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  time, 

To  breathe  its  early  vows, 
And  Age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon, 

To  bask  beneath  its  boughs; 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore, 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  evermore ! 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Among  the  grass  and  fern; 
A  passing  stranger  scoop'd  a  well, 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  wall'd  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink — 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judg'd  that  toil  might  drink. 
He  pass'd  again — and  lo !  the  well, 

By  summers  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues, 

And  saved  a  life  beside! 

A  dreamer  dropp'd  a  random  thought; 

'Twas  old,  and  yet  was  new — 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain, 

But  strong  in  being  true; 
It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind, 

And  lo!  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray, 

A  monitory  flame. 
The  thought  was  small — its  issue  great; 

A  watch-fire  on  the  hill, 
It  shed  its  radiance  far  adown, 

And  cheers  the  valley  still ! 
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A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 

That  throng'd  the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a  word  of  Hope  and  Love, 

Unstudied  from  the  heart; 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown — 

A  transitory  breath — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust, 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
O  germ !  O  fount !  O  word  of  love  ! 

O  thought  at  random  cast ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

But  mighty  at  the  last  I 

EARLY  RISING. 

"Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising-  sweet 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds." — Milton. 

It  is  evident  from  the  constitution  of  man, 
that  he  was  formed  for  labour.  A  moderate 
decree  of  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health, — necessary  to  the  proper  di- 
gestion of  the  aliment  we  receive,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies  ;  but 
it  is  as  evident,  from  the  experience  of  every 
one,  that  by  continued  labour,  the  body  must 
sink  under  excessive  fatigue,  and  man  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  glorify  his  Maker  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  appointed  him,  had 
not  God  in  infinite  wisdom,  provided  some 
medium  through  which  he  might  recruit  his 
exhausted  strength,  and  be  refreshed  when  he 
was  weary.  This  medium  is  sleep.  The 
powers  of  the  mind,  exhausted  by  study,  and 
the  body  wearied  by  the  labours  of  the  day,  at 
the  approach  of  night  sink  into  repose.  In  the 
morning,  man  rises  full  of  life  and  vigour,  to 
go  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to  his  labour  until 
the  evening. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  early  rising 
with  respect  to  health.  Nothing  tends  so 
much  to  invigorate  the  frame.  The  genial  air 
of  the  morning  braces  the  nerves,  strengthens 
the  lungs,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits;  but  the 
Inzv  custom  of  lying  late  and  long  in  bed  be- 
clouds the  understanding,  impedes  the  circula- 
tion, generates  diseases  of  various  sorts,  but 
especially  nervous  disorders.  The  face  once 
glowing  with  health  retains  a  sickly  paleness ; 
the  frame  once  strong  and  lusty  as  an  eagle, 
trembles  enfeebled  bv  disease. 

With  respect  to  devotion.  No  season  af- 
fords more  matter  for  praise  than  the  morning. 
The  body  raised,  refreshed  and  strengthened, 
the  preservation  from  the  many  dangers  of  the 
night,  the  peace  in  which  we  lay  down,  and 
the  safety  in  which  we  have  risen  up,  are 
abundant  causes  of  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude. .  .  "  He,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  who 
is  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  salvation,  will  take 
advantage  of  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,  before 
the  busy  world  are  awake,  to  perform  his  de- 
votions, and  set  himself  in  order  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day." 

Its  necessity  to  the  despatch  of  business.  In 
every  business  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  affairs 
which  should  be  laid  out  in  order,  and  arrang- 
ed in  a  regular  train.  This  requires  clearness 
and  precision,  and  for  this  no  season  is  so  op- 
portune as  the  morning.  The  student  has  a 
more  powerful  consideration  to  prevail  on  him 
lo  adopt  this  wholesome  practice,  the  exten- 
sion of  his  time,  which  he  can  employ  for  the 
improvement  of  his  understanding.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  "ere  so  sensible  of  its  importance, 


that  at  day-break,  when  the  head  is  clearest, 
and  the  thoughts  most  unperplexed,  they  read 
the  letters  they  received,  to  form  a  more  just 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  affairs  that  were  to 
come  under  consideration  that  day. 

But  consider  its  pleasures.  The  sun  now 
rises  from  his  couch,  and  by  his  vivifying 
beams  dispels  the  mists  that  overhung  the  face 
of  nature.  Each  hedge,  each  tree,  each 
shrub,  re-echoes  the  notes  of  the  warbling 
songsters.  The  listening  ear  is  saluted  with 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  lowing  of  the 
herd,  and  the  whistling  of  the  plough-boy. 
The  eye  is  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the 
morning  breaking  forth  from  behind  the  clouds. 
The  busy  world  awakes,  and  each  goes  to  the 
charge  appointed  him.  And  has  the  sluggard 
nothing  to  do, — no  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to 
Him  who  governs  and  upholds  the  whole? 
Does  he  lose  nothing  by  wasting  the  hours  in 
bed  ?  Is  time,  then,  of  no  importance, — time, 
which  is  stealing  softly,  swiftly  away  ?  Preg- 
nant with  all  eternity  can  give, — pregnant 
with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile?  Bishop 
Taylor  supposed  three  hours'  sleep  in  twenty- 
four  to  be  as  much  as  nature  required;  Mr. 
Baxter  placed  the  computation  at  four  hours  ; 
Mr.  Wesley  thought  that  healthy  men  required 
little  more  than  six  hours'  rest;  but  the  gene- 
rality of  people  lie  in  bed  nine  hours.  Thus 
two  hours  are  wasted  every  day.  With  close 
application  and  a  good  method  of  study,  three 
hundred  hours  are  considered  quite  sufficient 
to  acquire  the  French  language,  six  hundred 
hours  to  acquire  Hebrew,  one  thousand  hours 
to  learn  Latin,  and  one  thousand  Greek, — 
making  altogether  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
hours.  But  two  hours  a  day  for  four  years  is 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  hours. 
Thus  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  that 
time  is  wasted  in  which  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French,  might  be  easily  acquired. 

The  spending  an  hour  more  in  bed  than 
nature  requires,  may  be  thought  of  little  im- 
portance ;  but  no  one  can  say  the  consequences 
are  unimportant.  Wise  and  good  men  have 
borne  ample  testimony  to  the  advantage  and 
importance  of  this  virtue.  The  great  rule  of 
moral  conduct,  Lavater  says,  in  his  opinion, 
was,  next  to  God,  to  respect  time.  Time  he 
considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  human 
treasures,  and  any  waste  of  it  in  the  highest 
degree  immoral.  He  rose  every  morning  at 
the  hour  of  five  ;  and  though  it  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  him  to  breakfast  immediate- 
ly after  rising,  he  made  it  an  invariable  rule 
to  earn  that  repast  by  some  previous  labour, 
so  that  if  by  accident  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  to  no  useful  purpose,  some  portion  of  it 
might  at  least  be  secured  beyond  the  interrup- 
tion of  chance. 

Dr.  Doddridge  also  remarks,  in  a  note  to 
his  "  Family  Expositor :" — "  I  will  here  record 
an  observation,  which  I  have  found  of  great 
use  to  myself,  aod  to  which  I  may  say  that 
the  production  of  this  work,  and  most  of  my 
other  writings  is  owing,  viz.,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  rising  at  five  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of  forty  years, 
supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour 
at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition 
often  years  to  a  mans  life?'1 


Nor  will  silling  up  lale  at  night  make 
amends  for  lying  lale  in  bed.  Midnight  stu- 
dies will  prove  the  bane  of  the  strongest  con- 
stitution. The  late  Dr.  Owen  once  said  he 
would  gladly  give  in  exchange  the  learning  he 
had  acquired  by  midnight  studies  for  the  health 
he  had  lost  by  them.  If  then,  we  value  time, 
if  we  value  our  immortal  souls,  let  us  rise 
early.  Let  us  rise  early  as  an  instance  of 
self-denial,  so  shall  we  be  able  to  endure  hard- 
ness,  as  good  soldiers.  Do  we  consider  the 
end  of  our  beinsj  ?  We  were  sent  here  to  live, 
not  to  sleep.  What  account,  then,  will  those 
give  the  King,  when  he  demands  an  account 
of  their  stewardship,  who  have  buried  their 
talent  in  the  earth,  and  have  yawned  away  a 
useless  life? — Christian  Journal. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Wedding  and  Bridal  Parties. 

I  feel  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  parents  belonging  to  our  Society  who 
would  of  their  own  free  will,  depart  from  the 
requirements  of  "  true  moderation  on  account 
of  marriages,"  or  encourage  their  children  in 
giving  large  parties  for  those  of  their  friends 
who  have  just  entered  into  the  married  state. 
But  they  are  induced  to  consent  or  give  way, 
partly  through  the  importunity  of  their  chil- 
dren, and,  perrjaps,  partly  from  a  disposition 
to  please  those  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
family  circle.  It  is  therefore,  that  I  feel  it  in  my 
heart  to  drop  a  word  of  caution  and  encour- 
agement for  my  young  friends,  that  they  may 
be  persuaded  for  the  peace  of  their  own  souls, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  parents  and 
guardians  as  much  as  possible,  in  observing 
that  "  true  moderation  on  account  of  mar- 
riages," which  our  good,  wholesome  discipline, 
and  the  ever-blessed  and  unchangeable  Truth 
so  plainly  require;  for  they  may  rest  assured 
that  a  departure  therefrom,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  loo  usual  routine  of  bridal  parties,  bring 
nothing  in  their  train  but  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment, and  must,  I  am  persuaded,  be  re- 
pented of,  ere  our  day's  work  can  be  thorough- 
ly accomplished. 

Philada.,  Fifth  mo.  25th,  1852. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

"  On  looking  over  my  past  life,  since  I  have 
been  confined  to  this  sick  bed,  I  find  all  that  I 
have  ever  done  has  been  prompted  by  selfish- 
ness ; — that  1  have  accomplished  nothing  upon 
which  I  can  look  back  and  say,  it  is  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 

These  expressions  of  a  dear  Friend  on  her 
dealh-bed,  given  in  the  37th  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  seemed  to  come  so  home  and  convey 
such  deep  instruction,  (hat  1  felt  a  desire  it 
might  arouse  us  individually,  (some  of  us  in 
an  especial  manner,  whose  lives  are  not  as 
blameless  as  her's  was,)  to  a  close  investiga- 
tion,— whether  or  no  we  are  acting  and  doing, 
to  the  Lord's  honour  or  our  own, — for  it  is  his 
own  works  alone  that  praise  him. 

It  brought  to  remembrance,  on  reading  it,  a 
similar  expression  of  John  Barclay's,  penned 
in  early  life,  where  he  says:  "  When  I  look 
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to  myself,  when  I  examine  my  own  heart,  I 
find  sin  mixing  itself  with  almost  everything  I 
think,  or  speak,  or  do;  not  merely  do  I  see 
evil  thoughts  lurking  in  my  bosom,  but  I  find 
them  insinuating  themselves  into  very  many 
good  motives,  resolutions  and  actions." 

That  it  will  not  hurt  the  best  of  us,  closely 
to  scrutinize,  and  see  how  it  is  with  us;  lor,  a 
"  dying  hour  is  an  honest  hour ;"  so  testified  a 
dear  young  woman  on  her  death-bed,  who  a 
short  time  since  was  removed  from  this  state 
of  being,  and  whose  robes,  we  believe,  through 
deep  suffering  and  in  great  mercy,  were  "  wash- 
ed and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

David  saith,  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  his 
holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a 
pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
unto  vanity  nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall 
receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righte- 
ousness from  the  God  of  his  salvation." 
Chester  Co.,  Sixth  month,  1852. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  llth  of  Fourth  month,  1852. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Managers  report,  that  there  have  been 
sold,  or  gratuitously  disposed  of  during  the 
past  year,  1495  Bibles,  833  Testaments,  and 
99  copies  of  Testament  and  Psalms. 

Of  these,  497  Bibles  and  148  Testaments, 
have  been  sold  to  Auxiliaries,  and  761  Bibles 
and  502  Testaments,  have  been  furnished  to 
Auxiliary  Associations  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion or  sate  at  reduced  prices,  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  School 
Bible  is  nearly  finished,  and  one  of  1000  Tes- 
taments and  500  psalms  is  now  in  the  press. 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments is  herewith  submitted,  as  well  as  of  the 
stock  of  books  on  hand. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  15  Auxili- 
aries, viz.:  Alum  Creek  and  Fairfield,  Ohio; 
Western,  Springfield,  While  Water,  Wesifield, 
Northern,  Honey  Creek,  While  Lick,  Hamil- 
ton, Indiana  ;  Vassalborough,  Maine;  Salem, 
Iowa  ;  Philadelphia,  Pennsy  I vauia;  Burlington, 
New  Jersey  ;  and  Eastern,  North  Carolina.  A 
considerable  number  have  not  furnished  the 
Parent  Association  with  any  account  of  their 
transactions  during  the  •  year  which  has 
elapsed. 

From  the  Reports  received,  it  appears  thai 
in  some  neighbourhoods  a  lively  interest  con- 
tinues to  be  felt  in  promoting  the  distribution 
and  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
supplies  furnished  by  the  Managers  for  distri- 
bution, have  been  gladly  received,  and  many 
families  who  were  either  destitute  or  possessed 
of  very  inferior  copies,  have  been  furnished 
with  good  Bibles  and  Testaments.  In  some 
of  the  Auxiliaries,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
furnish  every  individual  capable  of  reading, 
with  a  copy.  In  one,  including  within  its 
limils  1217  readers,  all  have  been  supplied 


excepting  140,  mostly  young  children,  and  the 
work  is  still  progressing.  Considering  the 
importance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Sciiptures,  and  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  private  reading  of  them,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  families  of 
Friends  may  be  so  furnished,  that  each  indi- 
vidual may  have  his  own  copy.  The  Mana- 
gers have  thought  it  right  to  aid,  by  liberal 
appropriations  (or  this  purpose,  the  efforts  of 
those  Associations  whose  situation  seemed  to 
require  it. 

The  Bibles  intended  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion, have  been  freely  furnished  to  distant 
Auxiliaries.  The  rapid  increase  of  Friends  in 
newly  settled  districts,  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
required  for  the  support  of  their  families,  give 
those  settlements  strong  claims  upon  our  sym- 
pathy ;  nor  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
this  labour  of  love  confined  to  the  recipients  ; 
we  believe  it  often  is  the  case,  that  those  who 
are  engaged  to  distribute  ihe  Holy  Scriptures, 
are  led  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  contents,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
them. 

One  of  the  Reports  acknowledges  with  much 
feeling,  that  though  its  labours  have  not  been 
extensive,  much  good  has  been  done  by  the 
etfort  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Parent  Associa- 
tion has  enabled  them  to  place  the  Holy 
Scriptures  within  reach  of  many,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  destitute. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  by  the  Report  of 
another,  "  that  the  meetings  of  ihe  Association 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interesting  to 
Friends,  which  is  evinced  by  the  very  large 
number  who  attend." 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  extend  this 
Report  by  further  extracts  from  the  communi- 
cations which  have  come  to  hand  :  they  mostly 
concur  in  representing,  that  very  considerable 
deficiencies  still  exist  ;  and  that  the  means  of 
many  of  them  are  inadequate  lo  the  supply  of 
their  wants. 

The  Managers  have  again  to  regret,  that 
in  some  places  where  Auxiliaries  were  once  in 
active,  useful  operation,  they  seem  to  have 
declined.  They  believe  that  in  no  other  way 
can  adequate  supplies  of  the  Scriptures  he  kept 
up,  but  by  frequent  examination,  and  they  are 
satisfied  that  ihe  exarr  ination  will  in  many 
cases  be  productive  of  good  to  both  parties. 
They  cordially  invite  Friends  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods where  no  Auxiliaries  have  been 
formed,  or  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist,  or 
the  interest  in  them  has  declined,  to  a  consi- 
deration of  this  subject,  and  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate wilh  them  should  their  aid  be  required. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Parent  As- 
sociation having  considerably  diminished  by 
death  or  otherwise,  efforts  have  been  made. by 
the  Board  to  obtain  additional  subscriptions, 
which  have  been  attended  wilh  considerable 
success. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Managers. 

William  Buttle,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  17th,  1862. 

Can  he,  whose  soul  yearns  for  the  immor- 
tality of  heaven,  ever  he  given  up  to  despair 


here?  Beyond  tumultuous  billows,  and  over 
mountains  wrapped  in  gloom,  is  there  not  a 
light  stirring  to  cheer  the  pilgrim  and  the 
wayfarer? 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  12,  1852. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  two  of 
our  friends  in  New  York,  for  the  following 
account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  there.  It 
appears  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  not 
directed  to  be  printed  this  year  as  usual.  As 
the  proceedings  of  each  day  are  not  distin- 
guished, it  is  probable  the  exact  order  of  the 
transactions  may  not  be  kept  lo,  but  the  ac- 
count is  believed  to  be  otherwise  correct. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New 
York,  agreeably  to  the  change  agreed  upon 
last  year,  convened  on  Sixth-day,  ihe  28th 
ult.,  at  10  o'clock.  The  meetings  for  business 
were  throughout  rather  smaller  than  common, 
particularly  the  last,  which  was  attended  by 
little  more  than  half  the  number  who  were 
present  at  ihe  first  sittings. 

Reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
read,  the  representatives'  names  called  over, 
and  Epistles  read  from  London  and  Dublin 
Yearly  Meetings.  A  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  &c. 

Ministers  from  most  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent  were  in  attendance, 
as  also  our  friend  Cordelia  Bayes,  from  Lon- 
don. Their  minutes,  wilh  those  of  their  com- 
panions, were  all  read. 

The  Friends  proposed  by  the  representatives 
for  Clerk  and  Assistant,  were  separately  con- 
sidered, and  being  approved,  were  appointed 
accordingly. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  this  is  in  corres- 
pondence, except  Ohio.  Friends  weie  inform- 
ed that  that  meeting  had  prepared  and  directed 
one  sent,  but  from  some  cause  it  had  not  come 
to  hand. 

A  large  Committee  was  set  apart  to  essay 
replies  to  the  Epistles  received,  and  also  to 
prepare  one  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly 
Meeiing  of  Ohio. 

Four  thousand  copies  of  the  London  Cene- 
ral  Epistle,  and  London  Particular  Epistle, 
were  directed  to  be  printed,  for  distribution 
among  the  families  of  Friends,  as  were  also 
four  thousand  copies  of  An  Address  to  Friends 
of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent, from  ihe  Yearly  Meeiing  of  London. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  Society,  from  the  Answers  to  the 
Queries,  came  before  the  meeting;  in  the  fore- 
noon silting,  the  4th  or  5th  was  reached. 
The  Answers  were  thought  to  be  more  defec- 
tive than  usual.  Afternoon — the  remainder 
of  the  Queries  were  read. 

The  proposition  lo  alter  the  fourth  query, 
so  as  to  make  it  binding  on  Friends  to  avoid 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  which  came 
up  last  year  in  Ihe  reports  fiom  Farrnjngton 
Quarter,  referred  on  minute  lor  consideration 
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this  yenr,  engaged  the  altenlion  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  after  a  free  expression  of  seniiment 
thereon,  two  Friends  were  named  from  each 
Quarter,  to  constitute  a  Committee  to  attend 
to  the  subject,  and  report  to  a  future  silting. 
They  subsequently  reported  adverse  to  any 
change  in  that  query.  The  report  was  pretty 
fully  united  with,  so  that  the  subject  was  dis- 
missed from  further  consideration ;  but  the 
Clerk  was  directed  in  making  his  minute,  to 
add  a  clause  recommending  Friends  to  exer- 
cise a  godly  circumspection  in  the  use  of  such 
beverages. 

The  Committee  to  visit  Scipio  Quarterly 
Meeting,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  existing 
in  that  meeting,  made  a  report,  which  was  ap- 
proved. The  Committee  was  continued  for 
further  labour.  The  Committee  also  appoint- 
ed to  visit  Ferrisburg,  on  account  of  the  sepa- 
ration there,  made  a  report,  which  was  also 
approved  by  the  meeting. 

A  proposition  came  up  in  the  reports  from 
Scipio,  asking  liberty  to  treat  with  the  minor 
children  of  those  called  Separatists,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  with  those  of  the 
Hicksites  after  the  schism  in  1828  and  1829. 
But  it  was  not  approved  by  the  meeting. 

A  report  came  up  from  Saratoga  Quarter, 
in  which  permission  was  asked  to  erect  plain 
grave-stones  in  our  burial-ground,  of  sufficient 
size  simply  to  have  engraved  upon  them  the 
name  of  the  deceased.  The  proposition,  after 
considerable  expression  of  sentiment  for  and 
against  it,  was  given  to  a  Committee  of  two 
Friends  out  of  each  Quarter.  This  committee 
reported  in  favour  of  allowing  stones  twelve 
inches  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  eaith, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  width.  But  the  meet- 
ing was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  their  report ; 
and  after  some  further  expression  of  sentiment, 
it  was  concluded  to  refer  the  subject  on  minute 
for  consideration  next  year. 

The  Answers  to  the  second  Query,  as  they 
came  up  from  the  subordinate  meetings,  exhib- 
ited an  affecting  want  of  love  and  unity.  The 
reports  from  Farmington  in  particular,  repre- 
sented the  deficiency  in  that  respect  to  be  so 
great  in  one  of  its  Monthly  Meetings,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  extend  care  in  the  case;  and  it  was  con- 
cluded to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  that 
Quarter  and  its  subordinate  meetings,  and 
such  of  the  families  composing  them  as  they 
might  deem  necessary,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
restore  harmony  there;  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  report  next  year. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Murray  Fund,  was  read,  and  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  meeting,  showing  a  judicious 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  that  fund,  agreeably  to 
the  design  of  its  benevolent  founder. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  Nine  Partners' 
Boarding-School,  made  a  report,  in  which  they 
stated,  that  in  carrying  out  the  direction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  make  it  a  select  school, 
the  number  of  scholars  had  been  too  small  to 
sustain  the  Institution,  and  the  buildings  being 
so  much  out  of  repair,  as  to  require  consider- 
able outlay  to  put  them  in  proper  condition, 
they  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
school  for  the  present.    The  report  of  the 


( committee  was  fully  united  with,  yet  not  with- 
out the  expression  of  some  regret  on  account 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  step.  A  large 
committee  was  selected  of  Friends  from  all  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
that  school  in  all  its  bearings,  and  report  to  a 
future  sitting.  That  committee  reported  in 
favour  of  referring  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for  its  care  in  the  case  ; 
and  the  present  School  Committee  who  have 
had  charge  of  that  institution,  were  continued 
to  the  service  for  another  year,  subject  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  said  meeting. 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  guarded,  reli- 
gious, and  literary  education  of  our  children, 
claimed  the  serious  attention  and  deliberation 
of  the  meeting,  and  a  large  committee  was 
chosen  to  consider  the  subject,  and  report  at 
another  sitting.  They  made  a  report,  recom- 
mending the  raising  of  money  annually  from 
the  different  Quarters,  to  be  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  fund  for  educational  purposes; — 
said  fund  to  be  voluntarily  contributed  to  by 
Friends  according  to  their  ability  to  give.  The 
report  was  cordially  united  with,  and  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  directed  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  service,  and  report  the 
sums  raised,  next  year,  and  forward  them  to 
the  Treasurer,  Robert  J.  Murray,  whose  name 
was  proposed  for  that  office,  by  a  committee 
selected  for  the  purpose,  was  united  with,  and 
he  appointed  accordingly. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarters  in  relation 
to  schools,  were  very  imperfectly  made,  some 
of  the  subordinate  meetings  not  sending  up  any 
accounts.  But  as  far  as  they  reported,  it  ap- 
peared there  were  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend 
school,  and  out  of  this  number,  only  about  a 
fourteenth  part  had  attended  schools  under  the 
care  of,  or  taught  by  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Quaiterly  Meetings  were  again  re- 
quested to  report  next  year,  full  particulars  of 
the  number  of  children  within  their  limits  of 
suitable  age  to  attend  school  ;  also  the  number 
and  character  of  the  schools  at  which  they 
may  be  receiving  an  education,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those,  if  any,  who  are  not  receiving  any 
instruction. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read  and  approved.  By  these  it  appear- 
ed that  meeting  besides  other  useful  labours, 
had  prepared  an  Address  on  Slavery,  for  cir- 
culation among  other  Christian  professors  and 
teachers,  which,  being  offered  to  the  meeting, 
and  read,  was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Memorials  of  our  late  friends  Huldah  Hoag, 
Lydia  M.  Dean,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  and  Abi- 
gail Mott,  were  read  during  the  fillings  of  the 
meeting,  and  approved  ;  and  having  been  ex- 
amined and  corrected  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, they  were  directed  to  be  recorded. 

A  Committee  of  Conference,  similar  to  that 
which  was  discontinued  last  year,  was  appoint- 
ed, to  unite  with  like  committees  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  to  confer  together  on  the 
general  interests  of  our  Society,  and  report 
next  year.  As  far  as  appeared,  it  was  fully 
united  with. 

Essays  of  Epistles  in  reply  to  those  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  produced,  toge- 


ther with  one  for  Ohio,  which,  with  consider- 
able alterations  in  one,  and  some  in  others, 
were  directed  to  be  transcribed,  signed  by  the 
Clerk,  and  forwarded  to  those  meetings  re- 
spectively. 

After  a  session  of  from  10  a.  m.  until  near 
2  v.  M.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  inst.,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


History  of  England  in  Verse.  From  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Coesar  to  the  present  lime; 
with  illustrative  Notes,  Chronological  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  Tables  of  Contemporary 
Sovereigns,  and  a  Table  descriptive  of  the 
present  condition  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Hannah  Townsend.  Philadelphia:  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston.  1852. 

Within  the  last  week  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  this  little  work,  intended  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  the  juvenile  reader  more  readily 
and  indelibly,  the  leading  facts  of  English 
History.  The  versification  is,  we  may  say 
necessarily  rough,  but  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  information  contained  in  the  little  work,  and 
so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  guarded  against  inculcating 
erroneous  views  or  sentiments. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  D.  Stanton,  agent,  for  J.  Bundy,  $4, 
vols.  25  and  20,  for  J.  Thomason,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  A. 
Rogers,  agent,  C.  VV.,  for  J.  Webb,  S.  Cody,  and  J.  G. 
Edwards,  $2  each,  vol.  25  ;  from  L.  Bedell,  agent,  W. 
P.  Bedell,  and  Thomas  Bedell,  $2  each,  vol.  25  ;  from 
H.  Robinson,  agent,  N.  Y.,  $2,  and  for  Richard  H. 
Mitchell,  $6.30  ;  from  A.  W.  Sutton,  Mich.,  $4,  vols. 
24  and  25. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  on  Fifth-day,  the  27th  ultimo,  Samuel  S. 
Downing,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  31.  Stapler. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Samuel 
Holgate,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  piloting  in  the  Dela- 
ware river  and  bay,  at  which  he  continued  a  short 
time  after  arriving  at  manhood.  Becoming  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  by  the  Southern  District 
Monthly  Meeting  of  this  city,  of  which  he  was  an  es- 
teemed member  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
strongly  attached  to  our  doctrines,  and  a  diligent 
atlender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and,  we  trust,  has 
closed  his  life  in  peace. 

— ,  on  the  10th  of  the  Fifth  month  last,  Abigail 
West,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Southern  Dislrict  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  of  a  blameless  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  her  religious 
meetings;  and  her  friends  doubt  not  that  she  has  been 
gathered  to  the  blessed  of  all  generations,  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  through  that  redemption  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus, — saying  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
that  she  believed  He  who  careth  for  the  sparrows, 
would  continue  to  be  mindful  of  her,  and  make  her  fit 
for  a  mansion  in  his  kingdom. 

 ,  on  the  24th  ult.,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the 

residence  of  his  father,  Thomas  Taylor,  Springfield, 
New  Jersey,  Lewis  Taylor,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  page  30ii.) 

Portrait  painters  having  been  in  his  eyes 
wanderers  to  ihe  fleshy  desires  of  the  creature, 
ve  have  no  likeness  of  him,  and  so  can  check 
leither  Sevvel's  description  nor  Thomas  Ell- 
vood's  (Milton's  amanuensis),  who  says  in  his 
eulogy  of  him — "Graceful  he  was  in  counte- 
lance,  manly  in  personage,  grave  in  gesture, 
courteous  in  conversation,  weighty  in  commu- 
nication, instructive  in  discourse,  free  from 
riflectation  in  speech  and  carriage."*  We 
know  not,  and  never  can  know,  how  much  of 
Lhis  praise  we  should  ascribe  to  the  partiality 
jf  the  disciple;  but  the  first  sentences  of  Ell- 
wood's  character  are  as  truly  as  they  are 
beautifully  expressed,  for  we  find  them  stamp- 
ed by  Fox  himself  on  the  page  of  history  in 
jeeds  so  bright  that  they  who  run  may 
read : — 

"He  was  indeed  an  heavenly-minded  man, 
sealous  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  pre- 
ferred the  honour  of  God  above  all  things, 
rle  was  valiant  for  the  truth,  bold  in  asserting 
it,  patient  in  suffering  for  it,  unwearied  in  la- 
bouring in  it,  steady  in  his  testimony  to  it, 
immovable  as  a  rock." 

One  of  his  last  recorded  sayings  in  his 
jealh-illness  is  note-worthy  enough:  "Though 
I  am  weak  in  body,"  he  said  to  those  who 
came  to  visit  him,  "  yet  the  power  of  God  is 
over  all,"  "  and  the  Seed"  (in  his  preaching  he 
used  often  to  call  Christ  the  Seed)  "  reigns 
over  all  disorderly  spirits."  To  many  it  will 
seem  strange  that  the  life  of  this  man,  so 
much  of  which  had  been  spent  in  assaults 
against  all  established  order,  should  ihus  be 
breathed  out  in  an  aspiration  against  disorder; 
and  yet  if  we  look  well  at  him  it  is  not  strange, 
for,  as  Ellwood  says,  he  preferred  God's  hon- 
our above  all  things,  even  above  his  own 
honour;  and  the  man  who  really  prefers  his 
cause  to  himself  must  be  constructive  rather 
than  destructive,  can  only  pull  down  in  order 
to  rebuild;  in  a  word,  cannot  help  belonging 
to  the  true  party  of  order. 

To  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  troop  of 
enthusiasts  whom  Fox  gathered  round  him — 
the  picked  men,  as  Baxter  describes  them,  of 
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all  the  wild  and  conflicting  sects  of  the  day — 
was,  by  the  power  of  his  principle  and  influ- 
ence, organized  into  this  sober  and  well-disci- 
plined Society  of  Friends,  is  hardly  possible 
within  our  limits;  for  justice  to  the  actors 
would  require  that  we  should  describe  their 
deeds  in  their  own  words,  as  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  do  in  telling  the  story  of  Fox's  inward 
struggles.  For  this  there  is  abundant  male- 
rial,  no  religious  body  being  so  rich  in  biogra- 
phical literature  as  the  Quakers,  and  we  trust 
that  some  one,  at  once  able  to  appreciate  and 
to  sympathize  with  their  spirit,  and  to  estimate 
the  influences  on  them  from  the  world  without, 
will  yet  be  found,  who  will  compile  out  of  the 
"Journals  of  Early  Fi  iends,"  a  true  and  read- 
able history  of  Quakerism.  He  would  find 
very  much  to  admire  and  not  a  little  to  be 
amused  at,  but  in  all  their  annals  not  one  act 
of  cruelty  or  profligacy  to  abhor ;  and,  if  this 
people  were  fanatics,  of  what  other  body  of 
fanatics  could  this  much  be  said?  Passages 
of  wild  eloquence  he  would  meet  with  con- 
stantly ;  fierce  invectives  against  the  oppressor, 
picturesque  in  their  boldness,  unforgiving  of 
the  sin,  but  withal,  and  through  all,  full  of 
love  and  forgiveness  of  the  sinner,  always  re- 
membering his  manhood,  and  that  in  him  also 
was  the  seed  sown.  Their  steadfastness  and 
fidelity  to  each  other  under  persecution  would 
not  surprise  him,  for,  however  debased  or  de- 
grading a  religion,  and  however  ignorant  its 
adherents,  it  will  provide  for  them  these  vir- 
tues (if  it  be  but  persecuted  enough) — witness 
the  Anabapiists  of  Munster,  and  the  Mormon- 
iles  of  Illinois.  Persecution  will  wash  the 
black  heart  of  the  sensualist  white,  and  make 
a  lie  for  the  time  loving  as  truth;  or  rather, 
persecution  sinks  down  into  the  depths  of 
man's  nature,  far  below  the  range  of  dogmas 
and  opinions,  false  or  true  —  below  even  the 
appetites  of  the  senses,  however  strong,  sum- 
moning the  instincts  of  ihe  soul  to  do  battle  in 
self-delence  against  the  hostile  arm  of  flesh,  so 
that  the  victim  suffers  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
special  opinion,  but  in  order  to  have  any  opi- 
nion at  all,  in  reality  for  conscience'  sake. 
That  the  Quakers,  therefore,  should  have  been 
steadfast  to  their  creed  and  faithful  to  one  an- 
other, is,  I  say,  no  wonder ;  their  circumstances 
account  for  that ;  but  this  is  wonderful,  and 
can  only  be  explained  by  their  faith — that  in 
all  the  sore  trials  of  their  temper  and  their 
terrible  temptations  to  be  revengeful,  they  kept 
steadfast  and  faithful  to  their  principle  of  re- 
turning good  for  evil.  They  were  struck  very 
hard  and  very  often  on  the  one  cheek,  and 
they  yet  did  turn  the  other;  they  might  not 
only  defy  their  enemies  to  produce  one  instance 
in  which  any  one  of  their  number,  even  ihe 
weakest  woman,  denied  or  concealed  their 
laith  for  fear  of  insult,  or  scorn,  or  torture,  or 
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rleaih  itself;  but  they  might  make  this  much 
rarer  if  not  prouder  boast — that  not  the  fiercest 
or  strongest  among  them,  and  ihey  bad  sol- 
diers of  Cromwell  in  their  ranks,  ever  attempt- 
ed to  avenge  himself  on  his  oppressor. 

In  1661,  when  the  deputies  ol  New  England 
came  to  London,  to  try  lo  clear  themselves  of 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  which  they  had  shed 
(lor  freedom  lo  hunt  a  Quaker  to  death  was 
not  the  least  among  the  privileges  to  enjoy 
which  the  Puritan  Fathers  had  crossed  the 
ocean),  George  Fox  and  his  friends  were  edged 
on  "  by  the  old  royalists  lo  prosecute  them," 
but  they  refused,  saying,  they  would  "  leave 
them  to  (he  Lord,  to  whom  vengeance  belong- 
ed;"  Fox  himself  warning  them  that  "if  (he 
father  of  William  Robinson"  (one  of  (hose 
that  were  put  to  death)  "  were  in  town,  it  was 
probable  he  would  question  them,  and  bring 
their  lives  inlo  jeopardy,  seeing  that  he,  not 
being  of  the  Quakers'  persuasion,  would  per- 
haps not  have  so  much  regard  lo  the  point  of 
forbearance  as  they  had."*  In  fact  (heir  rule 
was,  to  take  no  heed  of  any  human  interference 
between  themselves  and  their  God ;  but,  as 
Barclay  writes,  "to  profess  what  they  were 
persuaded  was  right,  and  neither  to  do  more 
in  that  because  of  outward  encouragement 
from  men,  nor  any  whit  less  because  of  the 
fear  of  their  laws  and  acts  against  it;"  thus 
"  without  regard  to  any  opposition  whatsoever, 
they  went  up  and  down  as  they  were  moved 
of  Ihe  Lord,  preaching  and  propagating  the 
Truth  in  market-places,  highways,  streets,  and 
public  temples,  though  daily  beaten,  whipped, 
bruised,  haled,  and  imprisoned  therefor.  And 
when  there  was  anywhere  amongst  them  a 
church  or  assembly  gathered,  they  taught 
their  people  lo  keep  their  meetings  openly,  and 
not  to  shut  the  door  nor  do  it  by  stealth,  that 
all  might  know  it,  and  those  who  would  might 
enter."f 

Thus  entrenching  themselves  behind  the 
power  of  their  faith,  they  were  too  strong  for 
the  strength  of  man,  and  in  the  end  forced 
the  law,  which  they  as  it  were  put  by,  lo  pass 
them  by  and  let  them  alone;  for,  as  Barclay 
adds, — 

"  Their  courage  and  faithfulness  in  not  giv- 
ing over  their  meeting  together  did  so  weary 
out  the  malice  of  their  adversaries,  that  often- 
times they  were  forced  to  leave  their  work  un- 
done. For  when  they  came  to  break  up  a 
meeting,  they  were  obliged  to  take  every  indi- 
vidual out  by  force,  they  not  being  free  to  give 
up  their  liberty  by  dissolving  at  (heir  com- 
mand ;  and  when  they  were  haled  out,  unless 
ihey  were  kept  forth  by  violence,  ihey  pre- 
sently relurned  peaceably  to  their  place.  Yea, 


*  Sew'el,  p  288. 

t  Barclay's  "  Apology,"  p.  44  >. 
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when  l he  magist rales  have  pulled  down  their 
meeting-houses,  they  have  met  the  next  day 
openly  upon  the  rubbish,  .  .  .  and  when  the 
malice  of  their  oppressors  stirred  them  10  lake 
shovels,  and  throw  the  rubbish  upon  them, 
there  they  stood  unmoved,  being  willing,  if  the 
Lord  should  so  permit,  to  have  been  there 
buried  alive,  witnessing  for  Him." 

Barclay  might  well  say,  "that  this  way  of 
suffering,"  though  it  makes  us  smile  as  we 
comlbrtably  image  to  ourselves  its  grote>que- 
ness,  "  made  yet  the  persecutors'  work  very 
heavy  and  wearisome  unto  them,  as  did  the 
courage  and  patience  of  the  sufferers,  using 
no  resistance,  nor  bringing  any  weapons  to 
defend  themselves,  nor  seeking  any  ways  re- 
venge,  secietly  smite  the  hearts  of  the  perse- 
cutors, and  make  their  chariot  wheels  go  on 
heavily."* 

Bui  i  hough  they  were  "  not  free  to  give  up 
their  liberty,"  neither  were  they  free  to  take 
it  back,  by  any  means  which  implied  acknow- 
ledgment of  ihe  justice  of  their  imprisonment, 
still  less  by  any  breach  of  honour.  They 
often,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  refused  to  steal  out 
of  prison,  when  those  who  put  them  there 
would  gladly  have  connived  at  their  doing  so; 
and  their  word  was  in  truth  a  bond  to  them,  as 
we  find,  among  oiher  instances,  quaintly  re- 
lated in  that  most  humorous  of  religious  biog- 
raphies, "Ellwood's  Life."  He  and  other 
Friends  were  in  Newgate,  and  ordered  off  to 
Bridewell, — 

"  But  the  porter  told  us,"  he  says,  "  that 
we  knew  our  way  wiihout  him,  and  he  could 
trust  us,  therefore  he  would  not  stay  nor  go 
with  us,  but  left  us  to  take  our  own  lime,  so 
we  were  in  before  bed-time.  So,  taking  our 
leave  of  our  friends,  whom  we  were  to  leave 
behind,  we  took  our  bundles  on  our  shoulders, 
and  walked  two  and  two  abreast  through  the 
Old  Bailey  into  Fleet  Sireet,  and  so  to  Old 
Bridewell.  The  shopkeepers  at  their  doors, 
and  passengers  in  the  way,  would  stop  us  and 
ask  us  what  we  were  and  whither  we  were 
going;  and  when  we  had  told  them  we  were 
prisoners  going  from  one  prison  to  another, — 
'  What!'  said  they,  '  without  a  keeper?'  'No,' 
said  we,  1  for  our  word  which  we  have  given 
is  our  keeper.'  Some,  thereupon,  would  ad- 
vise us  not  to  go  to  prison,  but  to  go  home. 
Rut  we  told  I  hem  we  would  not  do  so,  we 
could  suffer  for  our  testimony,  but  could  not 
fly  from  il."f 


*  Baxter,  who  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
Quakers,  confirms  this  statement,  observing-,  when 
writing  about  the  Conventicle  Act  (see  Orme's  "  Life 
of  Baxter"),  "  Here  the  Quakers  did  greatly  relieve 
the  sober  people  for  a  time,  for  they  were  so  resolu  e, 
and  so  gloried  in  their  cons'ancy  and  sufferings,  that 
they  assembled  openly  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  near 
Aliiersgate,  and  were  dragged  away  daily  to  the  com- 
mon  gaol,  and  yet  deserted  not,  but  the  rest  came  next 
day.  Abundance  of  them  died  in  prison  ;  and  yet 
they  continued  their  assemblies  still." 

t  "Ellwood's  Life,"  p.  177. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  United  States  in  1950.— An  article  in 
Hum's  Merchants  Magazine  for  April,  under 
l his  heading,  slates  that  at  the  rate  of  increase 
from  1840  to  1850,  the  population  of  the  Uni- 


led  Siaiesin  1950,  will  be  512,781,414  !  while 
at  the  average  rale  of  increase  from  179(1  to 
1850,  it  will  he  in  1950  just  450,642,797. 
Taking  ihe  natural  increase  of  population 
only,  and  leaving  out  ihe  increase  by  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants,  we  have  at  the 
average  from  1790  to  1850,  a  population  of 
321,687, 8s6  in  ihe  year  1950.  Going  still 
lower  in  the  scale,  and  allowing  a  natural  in- 
crease often  per  cent,  per  annum,  (two- thirds 
of  the  natural  increase  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  between  1800 
and  1840,)  and  omitting  increase  by  immigta- 
tion,  there  is  still  left  164,866,246,  as  the 
population  of  1950. 

Well  may  the  article  from  which  this  ex- 
tract is  made,  be  concluded  by  the  statement, 
lhat  "  we  are  destined  to  become  a  power  lor 
good  or  for  evil,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  in  comparison  wilh  which  the  storied 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  Empire  will  dwindle 
into  insignificance." — D.  Neics. 


Perpetuity  of  the  Bible, 

The  Bible,  supposing  it  other  than  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  presents  us  with  a  still  more  sin- 
gular phenomenon  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies  throughout  the  continued  history  of 
literature.  We  see  nothing  like  it;  and  it 
may  well  perplex  the  infidel  to  account  for  it. 
Nor  need  his  sagacity  disdain  to  enter  a  little 
more  deeply  into  its  possible  causes  than  he  is 
usually  inclined  to  do.  It  has  not  been  given 
to  any  other  book  of  religion  thus  to  triumph 
over  national  prejudices,  and  lodge  itself  se- 
curely in  the  heart  of  great  communities — 
varying  by  every  conceivable  diversity  of  lan- 
guage, race,  manners,  customs,  and,  indeed, 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  a  veneration  for  itself. 
It  adapts  itself  with  facility  to  the  revolution 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  shakes  to  pieces 
all  things  else;  and  flexibly  accommodates 
itself  to  the  progress  of  society  and  ihe  changes 
of  civilization.  Even  conquests — the  disor- 
ganization of  old  nations — the  formation  of 
new — do  not  affect  the  continuity  of  its  empire. 
It  lays  hold  of  the  new  as  of  the  old,  and 
transmigrates  with  ihe  spirit  of  humanity  ;  at- 
tracting to  itself,  by  its  own  moral  power,  in 
all  ihe  communities  it  enters,  a  ceaseless  in- 
tensity of  efforts  for  ils  propagation,  illustra- 
tion, and  defence.  Other  systems  of  religion 
are  usually  delicate  exotics,  and  will  not  bear 
transplanting  ;  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  local 
deities,  and  reluctantly  quit  their  native  soil ; 
at  all  events  Ihey  patronize  only  the  favourite 
races,  and  perish  at  once  when  the  trine  or 
nation  of  their  worshippers  become  extinct  — 
often  long  before.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
difficult  than  to  make  foreigners  feel  anything 
but  the  utmost  indifference  (except  as  an  ob- 
ject of  philosophic  curiosity)  about  the  religion 
of  other  nations;  and  no  portion  of  their  na- 
tional literature  is  regarded  as  more  tedious 
and  unattractive  than  that  which  treats  of  their 
theology.  The  elegant  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome  made  no  pro>elytes  among  other 
nations,  and  lell  hopelessly  the  moment  they 
fell.  The  Koran  of  Mohammed  has,  ii  is  true, 
been  propagated  by  the  sword  ;  hut  it  has  been 
propagated  by  nothing  else ;  and  its  daminioa 
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has  been  limited  to  those  nations  who  could 
not  reply  to  that  logic.    If  the  Bible  be  lalse 
the  facility  with  which  it  overleaps  the  other 
wise  impassable  boundaries  of  race  and  clime 
and  domiciliates  itself  among  so  many  differ- 
ent nations,  is  assuredly  a  far  more  striking 
and  wonderful  pioof  of  human  ignorance,  per- 
verseness,  and  stupidity  than  is  afforded  in  tht 
limited  prevalence  of  even  the  most  abject  su- 
perstitions; or,  if  it  really  has  merits  which, 
though  a  fable,  have  enabled  it  to  impose  so 
comprehensively  and  variously  on  mankind, 
wonderful  indeed  must  have  been  the  skill  in> 
ils  composition  ;  so  wonderful  lhat  even  lhe*j 
infidel  himself  ought  never  to  regard  it  but  I 
with  the  proloundest  reverence,  as  far  too  suc- 
cessful and  sublime  a  fabrication  to  admit  a 
thought  of  scoff  or  ridicule. — Edinburgh  Re~ 
view. 

Course  of  the  Tides. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  "Biitish  Aseoci- 
alion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  R.  N.,  said:  It  was  known  to 
most  of  ihose  whom  he  addressed,  that  Sir 
John  Heischel   in  his  very  delightful  work, 
estimated  the  average  height  of  the  rise  of  the 
tide  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  > 
five  feet ;  and  from  all  the  attention  he  could< 
bestow  on  the  subject,  and  the  best  estimates 
he  could  form,  guided  by  long-continued  and  J 
very  widely  extended  actual  observations  of  .1 
the  tides,  he  believed  this  to  be  a  very  correct 
opinion.    And  yet  most  who  heard  him  were 
aware  how  widely  in  several  localities  this 
average  was  departed  from.    Several  locali- 
ties could  be  pointed  out  where  the  total  rise | 
of  the  tide  was  to  be  spoken  of  as  inches  ; 
while  in  other,  and  frequently  not  very  dis- 
tant, places,  the  rise  was  six,  seven,  eight,  oin 
more   fathoms.    Along   the   entire  western  ij 
coast  of  South  America,  the  tides  could  scarce- 
ly  be  said  to  be  earlier  or  later  at  one  place  i 
than  at  another, — as  for  hundreds  of  miles, < 
indeed,  nearly  as  far  as  Panama,  they  might  ) 
be  said  to  occur  at  the  same  time,  though  they )) 
only  rose  four  or  five  feet.    At  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  they  were  very  remarkable:  on  the: 
west  side  they  rose  but  a  few  feet,  say  four  on) 
five;  but  on  the  eastern  side  they  rose  to  the1 
enoimous  height  of  seven  or  eight  fathoms, 
and  this  within  a  few  miles  the  one  place  of  ) 
the  other.    He  considered  this  to  be  accounted 
for  thus:  On  the  western  side  they  partook  of 
the  genetal  character  of  the  tides  of  the  Pacific 
along  the  coast ;  but  on  the  east,  the  great  tide 
from  the  Atlantic  setting  in  through  ihe  Straits 
and  meeting  the  tide  coming  I  rum  the  west, 
the  waters  became  heaped  up  lo  ihe  extraordi- 
nary height  he  had  stated.    He  then  proceed- 
ed to  mention  several  oiher  peculiarities  and 
anomalies  of  the  tides  in  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  said  that  a  general  review  of  ihem 
had  led  him  lo  throw  out  the  conjecture,  that 
in  this  great  basin  ihe  tides  seemed  to  be  at 
one  time  urged  forward  by  the  luminary  as  it 
passed  along  over  them  towards  the  west,  and 
then  aflerwards  seemed  to  surge  back  again 
towards  the  east ;  and  in  this  motion  to  and 
fro  the  waters  of  tbi3  great  basin  might  be 
conceived  as  a  whole  to  partake;  while  yet 
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ie  motion  of  no  one  part  need  move  more 
lan  a  very  few  feet  from  iis  place. 


Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  308.) 

No  religious  community  ever  encountered 
1  its  origin  more  persecution  and  derision  than 
ie  Quakers.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
iis  was  owing  to  their  adoption,  as  a  distin- 
jishing  badge,  of  certain  peculiarities  of 
ress, manners, andconversalion.  TheFriends, 

their  origin,  did  not  adopt  a  particular  cos- 
ime ;  their  attire  was  that  of  other  religious 
jople  of  that  day,  who  abstained  from  all  ex- 
avagancies.  They  adhered,  however,  strict- 
'  to  this  plainness,  when  all  other  people 
ere  frightened  out  of  it  under  the  stigma  of 
uritanism,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

This,  and  the  faithful  maintenance  of  their 
hristian  principles,  especially  their  adherence 

the  public  worship  of  the  Almighty,  with 
eir  steady  resistance  of  the  many  corruptions 
hich  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  le- 
illy-recognized  reformed  church,  aroused  the 
il  passions  of  zealots,  and  of  those  nominal 
inisters  of  religion,  whose  aim  was  to  secure 
mporal  power  and  riches.  The  magistrates 
ere  easily  induced  to  become  the  instruments 

enforcing  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  by  which 
eat  numbers  of  this  people  endured  severe 
ifferings,  being  despoiled  of  their  property  to 
very  large  amount,  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
id  confined  in  noisome  dungeons,  in  which 
e  hardships  they  endured  were  so  great, 
at  the  health  of  many  sank  beneath  the 
eight,  and  they  sealed  their  testimony  with 
eir  blood. 

It  was  about  the  year  1662,  when  persecu- 
>n  ran  very  high,  that  there  were  in  Eng- 
nd  and  Wales  upwards  of  Fodr  Thousand 
wo  Hundred  Quakers  in  prison  at  one 
ne,  for  meeting  to  worship  God,  refusing  to 
rear,*  &c. 

The  interruption  of  family  ties,  the  breaking 

>  of  households,  the  loss  to  many  of  all 
eans  of  support,  were  hard  and  cruel  suffer- 
gs  for  conscience'  sake;  but  they  were 
rievously  aggravated  at  this  time  by  the  damp 
id  filthy  condition  of  the  prisons,  holes,  and 
ingeons  in  which  the  sufferers  were  confined, 
i  well  as  by  their  very  crowded  condition, 
nd  to  all  these  circumstances  of  trial,  must 

>  added  those  of  personal  abuse,  fines,  dis- 
aints,  and  it  may  strictly  be  said,  of  whole- 
le  robberies.  Some  died  of  the  beatings 
hich  they  received  in  the  breaking  up  of  their 
eetings,  and  many,  from  the  filthy  and  close 
ale  of  the  prisons,  in  some  of  which  they 
ere  so  closely  packed  that  they  had  to  take 
by  turns  to  stand  up,  whilst  others  sat  or 
id  down. 

These  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  were 
liefly  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of  severe 
ws  made  against  "  popish  recusants,"  requir- 
g  regular  attendance  at  "church,"  and  tak- 
g  the  oath  of  allegiance.    But  in  1661,  the 

*  Four  thousand  five  hundred  would  be  nearer  the 
irk,  many  beinw  omit. ted  for  want  of  information 
len  the  above  calculation  was  made.  See  "Sewel's 
story,"  and  "  Besgc'a  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers." 


subject  of  oaths  was  treated  in  a  separate  Act, 
having  a  special  reference  to  the  Quakers. 
By  this  statute,  those,  who,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  would  not 
take  an  oath,  were  made  subject  to  heavy 
penalties.  The  famous  Conventicle  Act,  pass- 
ed three  years  after,  prohibited  the  meeting 
together  of  five  or  more  persons  for  the  exer- 
cise of  religion  in  any  oiher  manner  than  is 
allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  the 
"Church  of  England,"  under  pain  of  being 
committed  to  prison  for  the  first  offence,  and 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  second. 
It  also  made  the  refusal  to  take  an  oath  a 
transportable  offence. 

With  all  these  legal  engines,  judges  and 
magistrates,  bishops  and  clergy,  exerted  them- 
selves to  root  out  the  Quakers.  Everywhere 
numbers  of  unprincipled,  lying  informers  were 
called  into  action.  Powers,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, were  arrayed  against  a  simple,  harm- 
less people,  who  entered  into  no  political  com- 
binations, and  whose  only  arms  were  faith, 
patience,  and  prayer.  The  struggle  was  af- 
fecting, but  it  is  deeply  instructive.  It  was 
not  any  abstract  question  of  human  rights 
which  they  were  engaged  to  assert,  and  yet  it 
is  believed,  that  no  course  of  action  could  have 
been  so  effectual  for  the  establishment  in  Eng- 
land of  the  dearest  and  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  even  all  those  which  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  unto  God  the  things 
which  are  God's,  as  well  as  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's.  Their  action  was 
purely  religious.  They  knew  what  the  law 
of  Christ,  whom  they  served,  required  at  their 
hands,  and  in  what  way  God  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  them.  With  all  their  hearts  they 
sought  saving  truth,  and  having  found  it  they 
rejoiced  greatly,  as  the  Apostle  did,  even  in 
tribulations.  Nothing  was  too  great  to  suffer 
for  it;  no  labours  of  love  too  hard  to  make 
others  partakers  of  it.  Public  religious  wor- 
ship they  esteemed  to  be  a  solemn  duty,  which 
no  laws  or  sufferings  would  justify  them  in 
abandoning.  When  they  were  diiven  in  the 
most  brutal  manner  out  of  their  meeting- 
houses, they  continued  together  in  the  street, 
where,  in  spite  of  all  disturbances,  solemn  ex- 
hortations, thanksgivings,  and  prayer,  were 
frequently  offered,  aloud. 

Thus,  by  their  constancy  in  acting  and  suf- 
fering, they  wearied  out  the  most  determined 
hostility  ;  till  at  length  even  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies became  tired  of  their  own  fruitless  efforts 
to  repress  them,  and  to  counteract  the  dissemi- 
nation of  their  religious  tenets.  And  notwith- 
standing the  iron  hand  of  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution was  long  stretched  forth  against  this 
people  with  telentless  severity,  they  bore  its 
inflictions  wilh  a  meekness,  patience,  and  for- 
titude, which  nothing  could  subdue;  their  hearts 
being  so  powerfully  influenced  by  the  love  ol 
God,  that  they  were  made  willing  to  part  wilh 
all  things,  even  with  life  itself,  for  His  Name's 
sake.  They  could  not  be  provoked  into  re- 
sentment by  the  most  cruel  outrages.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  soldiers  on  horseback  were 
healing  the  Quakers  with  their  swords  in  the 
street,  there  was  one  "  whom  a  trooper  beat 
so  long,  that  the  blade  of  his  sword  fell  out  of 
the  hilt,  which  he  that  was  beaten  observing, 


said  lo  the  trooper,  1 1  will  give  it  thee  up 
again,'  which  he  did,  wilh  these  words,  '  I  de- 
sire the  Lord  may  not  lay  this  day's  work  to 
thy  charge.'  " 

Not  only  did  the  Quakers  weary  out  oppo- 
sition, but  iheir  Christian  conduct  and  patience 
under  suffering  not  unlrequenily  led  to  the 
conversion  of  soldiers,  constables,  gaolers,  and 
even  of  informers,  who  were  the  instruments 
of  carrying  the  cruel  laws  into  effect.  Their 
exemplary  conduct  in  private  life,  also  won 
over  many  to  the  consideration  and  adoption 
of  their  principles;  so  that  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  which,  with  a  few  in- 
tervals, a  heavy  prosecution  prevailed,  the 
numbers  of  the  Quakers  increased  greatly. 
They  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  public,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  impolicy,  the  unreasonableness,  and  the 
wickedness  of  persecution  for  religious  opin- 
ions and  practices.  And  they  had  the  rare 
merit  of  pleading  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves,  and  of  acting  upon  their  princi- 
ples too,  when  they  came  to  have  power  in 
America. 

The  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not  more 
free  than  any  other  part  of  Britain,  from  that 
misjudging  spirit,  which  affected  to  discover 
in  the  Quakers,  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  re- 
ligion and  civil  government.  The  meetings 
of  the  Society  breathed  nothing  but  charity 
and  meekness,  but,  the  laws  being  strictly  en- 
forced against  all  meetings  for  worship  not 
conducted  after  the  national  standard,  were 
prohibited  ;  and  those  who  attended  them  were 
taken  before  magistrates  and  committed  to 
prison.  From  such  intolerance  even  the  fa- 
mily respectability  of  the  Barclays  did  not 
preserve  them.  They  bore  a  full  share  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  times,  and  the  fear  of  perse- 
cution never  deterred  them  from  the  zealous 
and  steady  maintenance  of  their  principles. 

No  sooner  did  Robert  Barclay  perceive  how 
much  of  this  ill-will  and  consequent  suffering 
arose  from  the  misapprehensions  of  the  public 
concerning  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  than 
he  set  himself  to  correct  them.  His  time  at 
home,  when  not  in  prison  with  his  Friends, 
was  hencefotth  very  much  devoted  lo  writing, 
and  this,  chiefly,  in  defence  or  explanation  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends.  His 
first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  early  as 
his  twenty-second  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
controversy  between  the  Friends  in  Aberdeen 
and  some  of  the  clergy.  A  book  having  been 
written  by  one  of  the  latter,  embodying  the 
principal  charges  which  had  been  unjustly 
brought  against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the 
Quakers,  Barclay  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
litem  in  a  treatise  published  at  Aberdeen  in 
1670,  entitled,  "  Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies." 
The  work  was  written  with  great  vigour.  A 
reply  being  made  lo  this  publication,  in  which 
all  the  offensive  statements  were  repeated, 
Barclay  put  forih  a  rejoinder,  entitled,  "  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  Unmasked,"  a  performance  re- 
plete wilh  learning,  which  silenced  his  adver- 
sary, and  further  refuied  the  calumnies  wilh 
which  the  community  to  which  he  belonged 
had  been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

Early  in  1670,  the  same  year  that  Barclay 
had  become  an  author,  he  married  Chrisiian, 
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daughter  of  Gilbert  Molleson,  a  merchant  of 
Aberdeen.  She  hud  embraced  the  principles 
of  the  Friends,  and  had  suffered  in  consequence. 
The  character  of  this  estimable  young  woman 
is  extolled  by  all  who  speak  of  her,  and  their 
union  appears  to  have  been  one  of  strong  na- 
tural, and  religious  affection.  Jt  was  the  first 
occasion  of  a  marriage  in  the  simple  but  sol- 
emn manner  of  the  Friends  at  Aberdeen.  The 
engagement  was  entered  into  at  the  house  of 
the  father  of  the  bride,  who  then  filled  the  office 
of  bailie.  The  public  preachers  of  the  place 
thought  their  authority  so  slighted  by  this  act, 
and  were  so  exasperated  at  it,  that  by  the 
bishop's  means,  they  procured  letters  to  sum- 
mon Robert  Barclay  before  the  privy  council 
for  an  unlawful  marriage.  "  This  matter, 
however,  was  so  overruled  by  the  Lord,"  as 
the  Friends  of  Ury  express  it,  "  that  they  never 
had  power  to  put  their  summons  into  execu- 
tion, so  as  to  do  us  any  prejudice."  After  his 
marriage,  Robert  Barclay  continued  to  reside 
at  Ury,  where,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  the 
families  lived  together  for  sixteen  years,  in 
the  greatest  happiness,  excepting  those  suffer- 
ings which  they  frequently  endured  at  the 
hands  of  their  persecutors.  It  was  during 
these  sixteen  years  that  most  of  his  works 
were  written. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  309.) 

William  Jackson  continued  attending  meet- 
ings in  the  north.  He  says,  "On  First-day, 
the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  I  was  at  VVigton 
meeting  in  the  fore  and  afternoon.  Friends 
knowing  of  my  coming,  were  generally  at  the 
meeting  in  the  morning.  In  [this  meeting] 
my  mind  was  deeply  exercised  on  account  of 
a  benumbed,  dead  stale,  and  I  had  to  speak 
very  closely  to  them.  In  the  forenoon  there 
were  not  so  many  there,  but  with  those  who 
were,  was  more  living  concern.  The  meet- 
in2  was  more  comfortable, — the  word  of  en- 

©  .  . 

couragement  went  forth  to  them,  and  it  was  in 
good  measure,  a  refreshing  season.  [I  had] 
another  religious  opportunity  in  the  evening  at 
the  Friend's  house  I  lodged  at, — divers  com- 
ing in.  On  Second-day,  I  had  my  mare  shod, 
and  left  her  to  rest,  at  grass,  as  she  has  been 
somewhat  worn  down  with  my  long  journey 
in  Scotland.  The  dumb  creatures  must  have 
time  to  refresh  and  recruit.  It  has  ever  ap- 
pealed to  me,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel  for  travelling  Friends  to  drive  on 
so  as  to  oppress  them." 

Kindness  to  the  animal  creation  is  a  good 
criterion  of  real  Christian  feeling.  William 
Jackson's  concern  for  the  comfort  of  his  own 
mare,  and  the  animals  diiven  by  others,  is  in 
pleasant  keeping  with  the  kindness  which  cha- 
racterized his  intercourse  with  all  living  ex- 
istences around  him.  How  tenderly  consider- 
ate for  the  comfort  of  everything  living,  was 
John  VVoolman.  When  in  England,  behold- 
ing how  barbarously  the  poor  post-horses  were 
used,  and  how  unmercifully  they  were  driven, 
he  was  not  free  to  ride  in  coaches  drawn  by 


them,  or  to  have  letters  forwarded  from  him, 
or  to  him,  by  mail.  Choosing  to  suffer  the 
inconvenience  which  might  accrue  from  delay 
in  receiving  his  letters,  or  in  sending  those 
written  by  him  to  his  absent  friends,  rather 
than  be  in  any  manner  accessory  to  the  impo- 
sition practised  on  the  horses. 

The  same  spirit  of  tenderness  which  actu- 
ated him,  he  was  anxious  to  see  govern  in 
others,  and  he  sought  on  all  proper  occasions 
to  inculcate  lessons  of  kindness,  especially  in 
children.  He  occasionally  kept  school,  and 
one  of  the  writing  exercises  always  set  in  the 
copy-books  of  his  scholars  was,  "  Never  pluck 
your  geese  in  cold  weather."  His  pupils  were 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  and  thus  he 
strove  to  implant  sentiments  which  might  after 
his  death  mitigate  in  some  measure  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  poor  fowls  were  exposed  to. 
It  is  narrated  of  him,  that  on  one  occasion 
whilst  riding  in  his  carriage,  he  saw  a  "  tum- 
ble bug"  in  the  rut  before  his  wheels.  "Life 
is  in  danger,"  he  exclaimed,  and  stopping  his 
horses  he  left  the  carriage,  assisted  the  bug 
with  her  ball  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  re- 
gaining his  seat,  rode  on,  doubtlessly  rejoicing 
that  his  quick  eye  had  seen  the  humble  crea- 
ture before  the  heavy  wheel  had  crushed  its 
tender  frame,  and  destroyed  for  it  all  the  hap- 
piness consequent  on  existence. 

William  Jackson  continues  his  journal, 
"On  Third-day,  went  to  Cockermouth,  and 
lodged  at  William  Fletcher's.  On  Fourth-day, 
went  to  see  his  wife's  mother  ;  his  wife  Ann 
went  with  me,  and  it  was  an  acceptable  visit 
to  the  old  woman,  who  was  not  able  to  get  out 
to  meeting.  Her  youngest  son  was  under 
great  bodily  affliction,  being  exceedingly  swell- 
ed with  the  dropsy.  Besides  this  he  has  seve- 
ral other  complaints.  Ann  herself  had  been 
poorly,  and  confined  to  the  house  for  some 
weeks,  but  riding  with  me  in  the  chair  was 
reviving  to  her.  On  Fifth-day  morning,  at  9 
o'clock,  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
met  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland,  and  continued  until  after 
12.  At  2  o'clock  the  meeiing  for  discipline 
[gathered], — but  the  part  for  worship  was  a 
very  dull,  heavy,  sleepy  time.  So  much 
Friends  get  for  being  saving  of  time.  The 
business  was  not  finished  until  after  candle- 
lighting.  Form  and  tradition  go  a  great  way 
here,  yet  there  are  some  pressing  after  the 
substance,  and  a  wrestling  seed,  that  my  spirit 
was  nearly  united  to.  On  Sixth-day,  the 
meeting  met  at  9  o'clock.  This  was  for  wor- 
ship, and  a  parting  one,  which  I  believe  might 
have  been  a  solid,  comforting  one, — but  a 
spirit  to  preach  set  to  work  before  true  stillness 
was  sufficiently  known,  and  so  it  kept  on 
preaching.  The  other  [stillness]  was  never 
come  at,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  after  hold- 
ing 2£  hours.  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  robbed 
and  impoverished, — though  peaceful  and  quiet. 
I  believe  many  were  disappointed.  1  felt  not 
relieved  as  to  the  people,  but  could  not  come 
at  anything,  the  waters  were  kept  so  constant- 
ly stirring.  A  little  oppoitunity  afier  dinner, 
many  having  come  in  to  take  leave  of  me,  was 
rather  sweetening.  On  Seventh-diiy  morning, 
the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  after  a  precious  op- 
portunity with  the  parents  and  children,  I  set 


off  and  rode  nearly  thirty  miles  to  Penrith  / 
Slept  at  John  Rilson's.  On  First-day,  the  2d] 
was  at  their  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  ir 
the  evening  at  6  o'clock.  To  this  last  camti 
a  great  number  of  the  town  inhabitants,  ant 
ability  was  given  to  publish  the  way  of  lifi'l 
and  salvation,  and  the  meeting  was  prett< 
solid." 

William  Jackson  attended  several  neigh  '< 
boui  ing  meetings,  and  on  Fourth-day,  a  burial 
which  was  a  solid  opportunity.    On  Fiflh-day, 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
at  Kendal,  and  on  Sixth-day,  the  Quarter!' 
Meeiing  for  Discipline,  at  the  same  place.  HI 
says,  "  I  was  mercifully  helped,  and  ihe  meet  i 
ing  was  brought  under  solid  weight, — whicl  | 
was  in  good  measure  preserved  throughou! 
the  transacting  the  discipline.  Seventh-day1 
not  feeling  clear,  I  slayed  and  [attended]  thei 
meetings  on  First-day,  in  both  of  which  1  wa 
enlarged  in  testimony  to  the  relief  of  my  owi 
mind,  and  selling  some  seals  to  the  testimon' 
of  Truth.    I  had  been  very  much  shut  Uj 
when  here  before,  but  now  leave  them  with 
rhind  much  relieved.    To  the  Lord  be  th  j 
praise.    He  opens  and  shuts  as  he  sees  best ' 
and  we  are  thereby  instructed  through  obedi 
ence  to  him." 

William  Jackson  was  here  obliged  to  la; 
by,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  h 
took  medicine  which  in  a  few  days  relieve 
him.    He  attended  several  meetings  in  th 
dales,  and  after  one  at  Garsdale,  he  writes 
"These  three  last  meetings  were  laborious) 
and  I  had  considerable  to  say  in  each  of  therr 
After  the  last  I  felt  my  natural  strength  muc 
exhausted,  and  feebleness  attended  my  frame 
I  was  ready  to  say,  'Surely  it  will  kill  me, 
I  have  to  go  on  this  way.'   Dined  at  a  Friend  V 
house,  and  then  went  to  the  end  of  Garsdale 
and  entered  into  Wensleydale,  and  so  down  t 
the  Haws,  and  lodged  at  the  widow  Margaw 
Thompson's.    On  Fourth-day,  was  at  Bar!' 
bridge  meeting.    Many  gathered  in,  and  n 
doubt  from  a  desire  to  hear  some  communion 
tion  in  a  religious  way  ;  but  He  who  shuts  an ! 
none  can  open,  gave  nothing.    Lodged  i 
Christopher  Simpson's,    at    Avesgath.  0 
Fifth  day,  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeiing  there 
in  which  I  had  some  service  both  in  ministr 
and  discipline.    Lodged  at  William  Foihei 
gill's,  at  Carr  End,  where  his  aged  worth 
grandfather,  John  Fothergill,  lived  and  diec 
On  Sixth-day,  was  at  Counierside  meeting,  i 
which  I  had  to  labour  in  the  Gospel,  and 
hope  not  altogether  in  vain." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mistake  Corrected. — There  is  a  spirit  d 
independence  in  our  fallen  nature,  which  ne 
only  spurns  at  all  heavenly  control,  but  actt 
ally  blinds  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  anj 
such  control.  We  wish  to  be  free,  and  w 
imagine  we  are  so.  We  accordingly  lay  oi 
plans  and  set  about  our  projects,  exactly  ; 
though  we  were  our  own  masters,  without  ari 
reference  to  God,  or  any  suspicion  whateve 
of  his  interference  with  us.  "To-day,  or  ta 
morrow,"  we  say,  "  we  will  go  into  such 
city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy,  an 
sell,  and  get  gain."    We  go,  but  what  lak< 
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place  ?  Events  that  we  did  not  foresee,  sud- 
denly rise  up  and  baffle  us.  They  first  ham- 
per our  schemes,  and  then  demolish  them. 
We  find  out  that  we  have  been  calculating  in 
the  dark.  We  are  forced  to  feel  that  we  are 
not  our  own  masters,  nor  the  authors  of  our 
destinies  :  that  there  is  a  hand  which  overrules 
us,  and  all  that  befalls  us.  We  are  reminded 
in  fact  of  a  forgotten  God.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  future  brings  our  best-laid  schemes  to  ruin  ; 
our  ruined  schemes  tell  us  of  our  dependence 
on  the  world's  great  Master.  The  truth  comes 
out — we  are  "under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ;" 
and  though  we  may  struggle  under  that  hand, 
and  spurn  the  control  it  exercises,  we  see  that 
we  cannot  escape  from  it.  We  are  constrain- 
ed to  feel  its  existence,  and  yield  to  its  power. 
And  then,  perhaps,  at  last,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  God  into  our  schemes.  We  lay 
them  before  him ;  we  remember  that  their  suc- 
cess depends  entirely  upon  him.  It  is  still,  as 
before,  "  We  will  do  this,  or  that;"  but  then 
comes  in  this  one  short  saying  more,  "  If  the 
Lord  will," — making  all  the  difference  between 
the  independence  of  a  rebel,  and  the  subjection 
that  becomes  a  creature. — Bradley. 


Selected. 

LET  ME  GO  FOR  THE  DAY  BREAKETH." 

Let  me  go,  the  day  is  breaking1, 
Earthly  scenes  are  fading-  fast ; 

Joys  that  were  my  heart  awaking-, 
Hopes  and  fears,  are  with  the  past. 

Earthly  visions  now  are  darkling, 

And  the  city's  golden  glow 
Glooms  before  me,  pure  and  sparkling, 

In  the  distance — let  me  go ! 

Angel  hosts,  resplendent  shining, 

Wait  tne  at  the  river's  side, 
And  ray  eager  heart  is  pining 

But  to  meet  them  on  the  tide. 

I  can  see  the  life-founts  gushing, 

I  can  hear  their  silver  flow  ; 
Joys,  a  countless  throng  are  rushing 

On  my  spirit — let  me  go! 

He,  the  wounded,  the  forsaken. 
In  the  death-hour  sore  dismay'd, 

All  my  grief  and  fear  has  taken, 
All  my  debt  of  sin  has  paid. 

I  can  see  his  God-like  brightness, 
Through  the  form  he  wore  below, 

On  a  throne  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
And  he  calls  me — let  me  go ! 

Friends,  the  early  loved,  the  cherish'd, 
Parted  from  our  paths  like  dew, 

With  the  mortal  have  not  perished, — 
I  behold  them,  pure  and  true ; 

Lovelier  in  that  far  dominion, 

E'en  than  when  we  loved  them  so  : 

And  they  stand  with  drooping  pinion 
To  enfold  me, — let  me  go  ! 

Lay  me  gently  on  my  pillow, 

Weary  are  my  thorn. pierced  feet ; 

Christ  has  calmed  that  boisterous  billow, 
And  the  rest  beyond  is  sweet. 

Could  ye  share  the  glorious  vision, 

Ye  would  not  detain  me  so; 
Now  the  homeward  gales  Elysian 

Woo  my  spirit — let  me  go  ! 

[Christian  Herald. 
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Counsel  from  Aylesbury  Prison. 

The  imprisonments  which  many  of  the  most 
prominent  Friends  underwent,  were  often  at- 
tended with  bitter  suffering,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  were  schools  of  instruction  to 
them,  and  the  fruits  of  their  communion  with 
their  Divine  Master  have  been  of  singular  ser- 
vice to  their  successors.  When  they  were  led 
to  institute  a  form  of  church  government,  it  was 
opposed  by  some,  under  the  plea  that  the  min- 
isters through  whom  they  had  been  drawn  to 
the  love  and  obedience  of  the  Truth,  always 
directed  them  to  the  light  and  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  themselves.  This,  if  followed  faithfully, 
would  lead  out  of  all  error,  and  preserve  them 
in  the  blessed  Truth,  which  they  now  contend- 
ed was  sufficient  without  the  prescriptions  of 
men  for  their  government ;  and  it  gave  the 
discerning  members  much  trouble,  before  all 
were  satisfied  with  the  simple  order  and  regu- 
lations proposed,  and  finally  adopted.  Much 
was  written  upon  the  subject;  and  while  Isaac 
Penington  was  confined  at  one  time  in  Ayles- 
bury jail,  he  also  penned  some  observations  on 
church  government,  which  close  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  preservation  of  unity 

"  There  are  some  considerations  springing 
up  in  my  heart  concerning  unity,  which  I  find 
drawings  to  annex,  in  true  love  and  tenderness, 
for  the  use  and  service  of  others.  Unity  in 
the  spiritual  body,  which  is  gathered  into  and 
knit  together  in  the  pure  life,  is  a  most  natural 
and  comely  thing.  It  is  exceeding  lovely  to 
find  all  that  are  of  the  Lord  of  one  heart,  of 
one  mind,  of  one  judgment,  in  one  way  of 
practice  and  order  in  all  things.  The  Lord 
is  to  be  waited  upon  for  the  bringing  forth  of 
this  in  the  body ;  that  as  there  is  a  foundation 
of  it  laid  in  all,  the  life  and  spring  being  over 
all,  so  all  may  be  brought  by  him,  into  the 
true  and  full  oneness.  The  Lord  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  praised  in  the  bringing  of  it 
forth,  so  far  as  it  is  brought  forth,  and  to  be 
waited  upon  for  the  further  perfecting  it. 

"A  watch  is  to  be  kept  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  in  every  heart,  for  the  pre- 
serving of  it,  so  far  as  it  is  brought  forth,  that 
the  enemy  by  no  device  or  subtilty,  cause 
disunion  or  difference  in  any  respect,  wherein 
there  was  once  a  true  unity  and  oneness.  Fur 
the  enemy  will  watch  to  divide;  and  if  he  be 
not  watched  against,  in  that  which  is  able  to 
discover  and  keep  him  out,  by  some  device  or 
other,  he  will  take  his  advantage  to  make  a 
rent  in  those  that  are  not  watchful,  from  the 
pure  truth  and  unity  of  life  in  the  body.  For 
he  that  in  the  least  thing  rends  from  the  body, 
in  any  respect  or  particular  which  was  brought 
'forth  by  the  life,  he  in  that  respect  hearkens 
to  another  spirit,  even  the  dividing  spirit,  and 
by  its  instigation  rends  from  the  life  itself,  and 
so  doth  not  keep  his  habitation,  nor  his  unity, 
with  that  which  abides  in  its  habitation." 

"  Now  it  is  in  my  heart  to  mention  a  few 
things,  which  I  have  found  helpful  to  me  to- 
wards preserving  me  in  unity  with  the  body. 
The  first  is,  the  -pure  fear  of  the  Lord.  This 
poiseth  and  guardeth  the  mind,  keeping  down 
fleshly  confidence  and  conceiledness,  which  is 
very  apt  to  spring  up  making  it  wary  of  what 


it  receives  or  rejects,  of  what  it  practises  or 
forbears  practising  ;  causing  it  to  wait  much, 
try  much,  and  consult  much  with  the  Lord, 
and  with  his  ministers  and  people,  and  pre- 
serves out  of  that  suddenness  and  inconsider- 
ateness  of  spirit,  at  which  the  enemy  often 
enters.  For  truth  is  weighty,  and  will  bear 
trial ;  and  the  more  it  is  tried  in  the  balance, 
the  more  manifest  its  nature  and  ways  appear. 
But  the  enemy's  appearances  and  likenesses 
are  not  so  ;  their  deceit  by  a  thorough  trial 
comes  to  be  made  manifest.  The  second  is 
humility  of  heart.  This  is  very  precious, 
and  of  a  preserving  nature.  In  this  state  the 
Lord  helpeth  and  leaches,  and  the  soul  is  fit 
to  receive  the  help  and  teachings  of  the  Lord. 
That  which  is  lifted  up  and  conceited,  ready 
to  justify  its  own  way,  and  condemn  even  the 
whole  body,  is  neither  fit  to  be  taught  by  the 
Lord,  nor  doth  the  Lord  delight,  but  rather 
disdains  to  teach  it.  And  so  not  being  taught 
by  him,  it  must  needs  be  liable  to  err;  yea,  to 
hearken  to  that  spiiit  whose  voice  is  more 
pleasing  and  suitable  to  the  erring  mind,  than 
the  Lord's  voice  is. 

"A  third  great  help  which  in  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  I  have  had  experience  of 
is,  sobriety  of  judgment.  Not  to  value  or  set 
up  my  own  judgment,  or  that  which  I  account 
the  judgment  of  life  in  vie,  above  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  or  that  which  is  indeed  life  in 
others.  For  the  Lord  hath  appeared  to  others, 
as  well  as  to  me;  yea,  there  are  others  who 
are  in  the  growth  of  his  Truth,  and  in  the 
purity  and  dominion  of  his  life,  far  beyond 
me.  Now  for  me  to  set  up  or  hold  forth,  a 
sense  or  judgment  of  a  thing  in  opposition  to 
them,  this  is  out  of  the  sobriety  which  is  of  the 
Truth.  Therefore,  in  such  cases,  I  am  to  re- 
tire and  fear  before  the  Lord,  and  wait  upon 
him  for  a  clear  discerning  and  sense  of  his 
Truth,  in  the  unity  and  demonstration  of  his 
Spirit  with  others,  who  are  of  him  and  see 
him.  And  this  will  prevent  the  rents  which 
the  want  of  this  sobriety  may  occasion. 

"The  last  thing  which  I  have  now  to  men- 
tion is,  tenderness,  meekness,  coolness,  and 
stillness  of  spirit.  I  wrap  up  these  together, 
because  they  are  much  of  a  nature,  and  go 
much  together.  These  are  of  a  uniting,  pre- 
serving nature.  He  that  differs  and  divides 
from  the  body  cannot  be  thus;  and  he  that  is 
thus,  cannot  rend  or  divide.  This  is  the  pure 
heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  peaceable  and 
keepeth  the  peace;  but  the  other  wisdom  is 
rough,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous,  ready  to  take 
offence,  ready  to  give  offence;  exceeding  deep 
in  the  justification  of  itself,  exceeding  deep  in 
the  condemnation  of  others;  and  dares  in  this 
temper  appeal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it  were  right 
in  its  ways,  but  wronged  by  others;  as  if  it 
did  abide  in  the  measure  of  his  Truth  and  life, 
which  others  have  departed  from.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise?  How  can  the  wrong 
eye,  the  wrong  spiiit,  the  wrong  wisdom,  but 
judge  wrong,  justifying  the  wrong  practices, 
and  condemning  the  right]  But  these  shall 
find  if  they  come  to  the  true  touchstone,  even 
the  measure  of  life  indeed,  that  they  are  not 
in  the  true  tenderness,  which  proceeds  from 
the  life,  in  the  true  meekness  and  gentleness, 
in  the  true  coolness  and  stillness;  but  rather 
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in  the  reasonings,  noises,  clamours  and  dis- 
turbances, whicli  arise  from  another  spirit, 
mind  and  nature  than  that  which  is  of  the 
Truth.  And  in  coming  back  from  this  wisdom 
to  the  pure  wisdom,  from  the  pretended  mea- 
sure of  life  to  the  true  measure,  and  becoming 
tender,  meek,  cool,  and  still  in  it,  they  shall 
there  feel  their  error  from  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  the  Lord,  and  therein  own  their  condemna- 
tion therefor  from  him;  and  also  justify  them 
who  have  abode  in  the  power,  and  been  guided 
by  the  Spirit  and  pure  measure  of  life,  which 
is  from  God,  and  in  God,  while  they  have  de- 
parted from  it.  For  though  the  spirit  of  error, 
wherewith  they  have  been  deceived  and  en- 
tangled, hath  made  them  believe  that  they 
have  faithfully  abode  in  the  principle  and  doc- 
trine of  Truth,  while  others  have  departed, 
yet  that  will  soon  vanish,  as  Truth  comes 
again  to  be  felt,  and  heard  speak  in  them,  and 
to  redeem  them  afresh  into  its  holy  nature, 
and  pure  living  sense.  And  blessed  is  he  who 
is  not  deceived  about  Truth  ;  but  is  of  the  pure 
nature,  and  in  the  pure  power  of  it ;  in  whom 
the  true  eye  sees,  the  true  ear  hears,  the  true 
heart  understands ;  who  is  of  a  right  spirit, 
and  walketh  uprightly  before  the  Lord,  and 
among  his  people.  The  blessing  of  the  seed, 
the  peace,  comfort,  and  joy  which  is  from  the 
Most  High  shall  descend  upon  him,  fill  his 
vessel,  and  coniinue  with  him,  to  the  satisfying 
of  his  heart,  and  the  overflowing  of  his  cup, 
in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  and  in  the  very 
sight  of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  God  of  his 
tender  mercy,  who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  watch  over,  preserve,  and  mightily 
delend  all  his  from  all  devouring  spirits,  and 
inward  devices  and  deceits  of  the  enemy  ;  car- 
rying on  and  perfecting  the  work  of  his  good- 
ness, love,  and  mercy  in  them,  to  his  own 
glorious,  eternal,  everlasting  praise.  Amen." 

Dr.  Payson,  when  suffering  severe  pain, 
and  near  to  death,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  to  lose  one's  own  will  ! 
Since  I  have  lost  my  will,  1  have  found  hap- 
piness. There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  disap- 
pointment to  me,  for  1  have  no  desire  but  that 
God's  will  may  be  accomplished." 


For  •'  The  Friend." 

Firmness  and  Obstinacy. 

Firmness  is  so  entirely  dissimilar  to  obsti- 
nacy, as  to  bear  no  comparison  with  it.  Ob- 
stinacy is  a  creaturely  stiffness,  and  determi- 
nation to  persist  in  supporting  some  favourite 
opinion  or  project  without  reference  to  convic- 
tion either  of  right  or  wrong;  and  the  more  it 
is  indulged,  the  more  wayward  and  blind,  and 
the  further  removed  from  religious  life  an  indi- 
vidual becomes.  It  is  an  excessive  manifesta- 
tion of  creaturely  importance  and  selfishness. 
Christian  firmness  differs  widely,  not  only  in 
its  nature,  but  in  its  effects.  A  person  pos- 
sessing this  quality,  is  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  being  discreet  and  unwavering  in  its  sup- 
port;  of  the  vast  importance  attached  to  this 
signal  duty,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with;  but  that  extreme  consequences  are  in- 
volved in  a  strict  observance  of  it  in  all  its 


various  requisitions.  A  faithful  maintenance 
of  this  indispensable  quality,  will  often  lead  an 
individual  into  straits  wherein  his  only  com- 
fort and  preservation  consists  in  keeping  an 
eye  singly  directed  to  Omnipotent  Wisdom  for 
succour;  and  he  will  frequently  meet  with 
occurrences  having  a  tendency  to  humble  him 
— to  keep  him  under  a  sense  of  lowly  depend- 
ence, and  in  a  state  of  uncompromising  integ- 
rity ;  being  made  sensible  that  his  inward  life 
— his  all,  devolves  on  a  watchful  and  rigid  ob- 
servance of  this  conservative  Christian  virtue. 

The  invaluable  principles  of  Truth  were 
preserved  by  the  firmness  of  our  beloved  pre- 
decessors amid  afflictions  of  different  kinds; 
and  as  they  were  concerned  to  have  their  lives 
strictly  regulated  by  these  blessed  principles, 
which  nothing  but  undeviating  faithfulness 
could  have  secured  to  them  in  that  persecu- 
ting age,  they  were  very  far  from  acting  and 
persisting  in  the  will  of  man,  which  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  obstinacy.  So  opposite 
to  this  was  the  blessed  effect  of  their  faithful- 
ness and  constancy,  upon  which  their  preser- 
vation depended,  that  love,  harmony,  patience, 
and  meekness,  weie  prominent  in  proportion 
to  their  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  Truth.  Ob- 
slinacy  was  manifested  in  that  day,  but  it  was 
not  conspicuous  in  contending  for  correct 
principles,  as  professed  by  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors, but  marked  by  an  apostatising  influ- 
ence in  striving  against  them,  and  pleading  for 
more  liberty  than  the  Truth  will  allow.  It 
struck  against  that  light  which  condemns  be- 
cause of  the  evil  of  the  heart.  And  all  now 
who  are  endeavouring  to  lay  waste  the  Lord's 
heritage,  because  the  light  condemns  that  which 
is  evil  in  them,  are  labouring  under  a  heavy 
burthen,  and  would  do  well  to  look  to  their 
own  hearts.  "  For,"  as  the  beloved  apostle 
said,  "  if  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.  Be- 
loved, if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have 
we  confidence  towards  God.  And  whatsoever 
we  ask  we  receive  of  him,  because  we  keep 
his  commandments,  and  do  those  things  which 
are  pleasing  in  his  sight."  (1  John  iii.  20 — 
22.) 

State  of  New  York. 


Personal  Christian  Effort. — Baxter  says 
of  himself:  "  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I 
remember  no  one  sin  that  my  conscience  doth 
so  much  accuse  and  judge  me  for,  as  for  doing 
so  little  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  and 
dealing  no  more  earnestly  and  fervently  with 
them  for  their  conversion.  I  confess  that 
when  I  am  alone,  and  think  of  the  case  of 
poor,  ignorant,  worldly,  earthly,  unconvert- 
ed sinners,  that  live  not  to  God,  nor  set  their 
hearts  on  the  life  to  come,  my  conscience 
telleth  me  that  I  should  go  to  as  many  of  them 
as  I  can,  and  tell  them  plainly  what  will  be- 
come of  them  if  they  do  not  turn,  and  beseech 
them  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I  can,  to 
come  to  Christ,  and  change  their  course,  and 
make  no  delay.  And  though  I  have  many 
excuses,  from  other  business,  and  from  disabi- 
lity and  want  of  time,  yet  none  of  them  all  do 
satisfy  my  own  conscience  when  I  consider 
what  heaven  and  hell  are,  whicli  will,  one  of 


them  be  the  end  of  every  man's  life.  My 
conscience  telleth  me  that  I  should  follow 
ihem  with  all  possible  earnestness  night  and 
day,  and  take  no  denial  till  they  return  to 
God." 

From  the  Daily  News. 

The  Streets  of  London— their  Traffic. 

In  No.  16  of  Mayhew's  admirable  work 
on  the  labour  and  the  poor  of  London,  we  find 
some  interesting  and  curious  statistics  of  the 
streets  of  that  mighty  city,  which  we  have 
condensed  as  follows  : 

The  three  modes  of  pavement  in  the  streets 
of  London,  are:  1.  The  stone  pavement,  com- 
monly composed  of  Aberdeen  granite.  2. 
The  Macadamized  pavement — a  mode  adopt- 
ed from  the  name  of  Sir  W.  McAdam,  the 
originator  of  the  system — and  3.  The  wood 
pavement. 

The  granite  for  the  stone  pavement  is  con- 
veyed to  London  from  Scotland  by  water. 
The  pavement  "  is  made  by  the  placing  of  the 
gianite  stones,  hewn  and  shaped  ready  for  the 
purpose,  side  by  side,  with  a  foundation  of 
concrete.  The  concrete  now  used  for  the 
London  street  pavement,  is  Thames  ballast, 
composed  of  shingles,  or  small  stones,  and 
mixed  with  lime,  &c.  Macadamization  was 
not  introduced  into  the  streets  of  London  until 
about  25  years  ago.  Before  that,  it  had  been 
carried  to  what  was  accounted  a  great  degree 
of  perfection,  on  many  of  the  principal  mail 
and  coach  roads." 

The  first  thoroughfare  in  London  which 
was  Macadamized  was  St.  James  Square ; 
after  that  some  of  the  smaller  streets  in  the 
aristocratic  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St. 
George  were  thus  paved,  and  then,  but  not 
without  great  opposition,  Piccadilly.  The  op- 
position to  the  Macadamizing  of  the  latter  tho- 
roughfare, says  May  hew,  assumed  many  forms. 
It  was  urged  by  the  opponents,  that  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  the  new  style  of  paving  would  cause 
the  street  to  be  deserted  by  the  aristocracy — 
that  the  noiselessness  of  the  traffic  would  cause 
the  deaths  of  the  deaf  and  infirm — that  the 
aristocracy  promoted  this  new-fangled  street- 
making,  that  they  might  the  better  "  sleep  o' 
nights,"  regardless  of  all  else.  One  writer 
especially,  regretted  that  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  popularly  known  as  "  old  Q,"  who  re- 
sided at  the  western  end  of  Piccadilly,  had  not 
lived  to  enjoy,  undisturbed  by  vulvar  noises, 
his  bed  of  down,  until  it  was  his  hour  to  rise 
and  take  his  bath  of  perfumed  milk  !  In  short, 
there  was  all  the  fuss  and  absurdity  which  so 
often  characterized  local  contests. 

The  macadamized  street  is  made  by  a  layer 
of  stones,  broken  small  and  regular  in  size, 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  road,  so  that  trie 
pressure  and  friction  of  the  traffic  will  knead, 
grind,  crush,  anJ  knit  them  into  one  compact 
surface. 

The  wood  pavement  is  formed  of  blocks  of 
wood,  generally  deal,  fitted  to  one  another  by 
grooves,  by  joints,  or  by  shape,  for  close  ad- 
justment. They  are  placed  on  the  road  over 
a  body  of  concrete,  in  the  same  way  as 
granite. 

There  are  50  .miles  of  the  streets  of  London 


paved  exclusively  with  stone.  The  stone 
pavements  ouiside  the  city  are  six  or  seven 
times  the  extent  of  those  in  the  city. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis  Proper, 
or  inner  police  district,  there  are  1,755  miles 
of  paved  streets,  as  follows: 


Miles. 

Granite  pavement,  400 
Macadamized,  1,350 
Wood,  5 


Total,  1,755 


Mr.  May  hew  calculates  the  cost  of  street 
building,  new,  taking  an  average  breadth,  or 
about  ten  yards,  from  footpath  to  footpath,  as 
follows : 

Granite  built,  per  mile,  £96 
Macadamized,  44 
Wood,  88 
Or,  as  a  total, 

40L)  miles  of  granite  paved  streets, 

at  £96  per  mile,  38,400 
1,350  macadamized  do.  at 

£44  do.,  59,400 
5  wood  do.  at  £88  do.,  440 


£98,240 

This,  then,  (about  £100,000,)  is  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  roads  of  the  metropolis. 

The  annual  cost  of  repairs  reaches  £18,- 
225. 

The  traffic  of  these  streets  of  London  is 
enormous,  a  nd  M  r.  May  he  w's  statistics  of  it  are 
both  interesting  and  novel. 

The  number  of  streets  in  London  is  said  to 
be  10.000.  There  aie  1,900  miles  of  gas 
mains  (pipes)  laid  down  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, and  1,760  miles  of  streets  within  an 
area  of  90  square  miles. 

These  streets  are  daily  traversed  by  about 
1,500  omnibuses,  and  about  3,000  cabs,  be- 
sides the  vast  numbers  of  private  carriages 
and  carts  ;  so  that  the  metropolitan  vehicles 
exploy  altogether  upwards  of  21,000  horses. 

Mr.  Mayhew  estimates  the  average  journey 
**  as  regards  the  distance  travelled  by  each 
omnibus,  is  six  miles,  and  that  distance  is,  in 
some  cases,  travelled  twelve  times  a  day,  or 
as  it  is  called,  '  six  there  and  six  back.'  Some 
omnibuses  perform  the  journey  only  ten  times 
a  day,  and  some,  but  a  minority,  a  less  num- 
ber of  times.  Now,  taking  the  average  dis- 
tance  travelled  by  each  omnibus,  at  between 
45  and  50  miles  a  day — and  this,  he  is  as- 
sured, on  the  best  authority,  is  within  the 
mark,  while  60  miles  a  day  might  exceed  it — 
and  computing  the  omnibuses  running  daily 
at  1,500,  he  finds  a  travel  of  upward  of  70,000 
miles  daily,  or  a  yearly  omnibus  journey  ing 
over  those  paved  streets,  of  more  than  25,- 
000,000  of  miles  1  an  extent  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  the  circumference  of 
the  globe." 

The  sum  annually  paid  to  the  Excise  for 
"mileage,"  which  amounts  on  an  average  to 
$15  each  "bus"  per  month,  or  collectively  to 
$810,000  ptr  annum,  and  this  at  2£  cents  per 
mile,  (i he  rale  of  duty  charged,)  gives  25,- 
920,000  miles  as  the  aggregate  distance  trav- 
elled by  the  entire  number  of  omnibuses  every 
year  through  ihe  London  streets. 

The  distance  travelled  by  the  London  cabs 
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may  be  estimated  as  follows  :  Bach  driver  may 
be  said  to  receive  on  an  average  10s.  a  day 
all  the  year  through.  Now,  the  number  of 
licenses  prove  that  there  are  5,000  cab  drivers 
in  London,  and  as  each  of  these  must  travel  at 
the  least  ten  miles  in  order  10  obtain  the  daily 
10s.,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  whole 
5,000  go  over  50,000  miles  of  ground  a  day, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  18,250,000  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Our  author  assumes  that  there  are  "at 
least  25,000  horses  at  work  every  day  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Besides  the  horses  above 
mentioned,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
daily  coming  to  the  metropolis  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  is  3,000;  and  calculating  that 
each  of  the  25,000,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
at  work  out  of  the  entire  number,  travels  eight 
miles  a  day,  the  aggregate  length  of  ground 
gone  over  by  the  whole,  would  amount  to 
200,000  miles  per  diem,  or  about  70,000,000 
miles  throughout  the  year.  There  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  upward  of  1,850  miles  of  streets  in 
London.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  piece 
of  pavement  would  be  traversed  no  less  than 
40,000  times  per  annum,  or  upwards  of  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  by  some  horse  or  ve- 
hicle." 


Memorial  of  Joseph  Bcwley. 

Memorial  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Dublin 
concerning  Joseph  Bewley,  an  elder,  de- 
ceased. 

Our  beloved  friend  Joseph  Bewley  was  born 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1795,  and  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Bewley. 
Under  their  parental  care  and  oversight,  he  had 
the  great  privilege  of  being  educated  in  a  life 
and  conversation  consistent  with  our  Christian 
profession.  This,  we  believe,  was  blessed  to 
him  :  for,  in  recurring  to  his  early  life,  we  find 
him,  while  yet  a  youth,  exhibiting  a  gravity  of 
disposition  aud  a  stayedness  of  conduct,  which 
gave  grounds  to  hope  that  a  precious  work  had 
been  happily  begun  in  his  heart;  and,  as  he 
grew  in  years,  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
his  anxious  endeavour  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Abiding  in  this  fear,  he  became 
learned  in  the  school  of  Christ;  and,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  the  power  of  Divine  Grace 
was  manifested  in  forming  him  for  a  vessel  of 
usefulness  in  the  Church.  Gifted  with  supe- 
rior natural  abilities,  which  were  improved  by 
cultivation  und  enlarged  by  observation  and 
experience,  he  submitted  them  to  the  sanctify- 
ing operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  service  of  his  Lord. 

He  was  early  introduced  into  an  extensive 
mercantile  concern,  of  which  his  valued  and 
much  respected  father  was  the  head;  and  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  partner.  For 
many  years  he  pursued  the  paths  of  honour- 
able and  successful  industry,  and  his  conduct 
as  a  merchant  was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of 
commercial  integrity.  Whilst  thus  diligent  in 
business,  we  believe  he  endeavoured  to  be 
"  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  and  was 
careful  that  the  world  and  its  concerns  should 
not  gain  an  ascendancy  in  his  heart.  He  was 
thus  raised  beyond  a  desire  lor  the  accumula- 
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lion  of  wealth,  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
good  things  of  this  life  in  their  true  estimation, 
as  compared  with  the  great  interests  of  eter- 
nity; and  his  judgment  being  matured  by  ex- 
perience and  influenced  by  religion,  he  became 
eminently  qualified  to  be  the  counsellor  of 
others.  He  retired  from  business  several 
years  previous  to  his  decease,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  much  of  his  lime  to  the  con- 
cerns of  his  friends.  Many  resorted  to  him 
for  advice,  and  to  the  details  of  their  affairs  he 
was  always  ready  to  lend  a  patient  and  atten- 
tive ear.  He  frequently  assisted  young  per- 
sons at  their  outset  in  life;  and  the  kind  and 
considerate  interest  he  evinced  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
several  of  this  number. 

In  1825,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Pike, 
of  Cork:  this  union  was  terminated  in  First 
month,  1848,  when  his  beloved  partner  was 
removed  by  death,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
leaving  three  children  who  still  survive.  The 
separation  was  keenly  felt  by  our  dear  friend  ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  other  close  trials,  he  sus- 
tained wiih  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

As  a  parent,  he  was  watchful,  tender,  and 
affectionate :  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  his 
position,  and  was  anxiously  solicitous  that  his 
children  might  be  trained  in  a  religious  life 
and  conversation ;  and  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled, by  example  and  precept,  to  "  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord." 

In  the  year  1829,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  Overseer.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  he  maintained  a  lively 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  different  classes 
amongst  us.  He  was  desirous  of  cherishing 
every  appearance  of  good  in  any:  and  he  was 
patient  and  long-suffering  towards  those  who 
stood  in  need  of  the  care  and  admonition  of 
their  friends.  Standing  as  a  watchman,  he 
was  earnest  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  Christian  disci- 
pline ;  and  when  occasion  showed  its  necessity, 
he  was  not  wanting  in  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian firmness.  In  1831,  he  was  placed  in  the 
responsible  office  of  Elder.  In  this  capacity, 
he  was  tender,  discriminating  and  judicious: 
we  believe  he  endeavoured  to  be  found  faith- 
ful, and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  "  ruled 
well,"  and  was  honoured  by  his  friends  for 
his  work's  sake. 

Humility  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Joseph  Bewley;  for,  although  he  had 
acquired  considerable  influence  among  his 
brethren,  he  sought  no  pre-eminence.  "A 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  united  with  kindness 
of  heart  and  equanimity  of  temper,  obtained 
for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends.  He  was  naturally 
diffident  and  retiring,  and  seemed  to  feel  him- 
self restrained  from  taking  much  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  to  consider  that  a  narrower 
path  of  duty  was  assigned  to  him.  But  his 
desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  sympathies  for  the  sorrowing  and  afflicted, 
were  not  circumscribed  by  the  bounds  of  reli- 
gious association.  His  heart  was  open  to  feel 
for  the  sufferings  of  every  class  ;  and  his  pecu- 
niary means  were  liberally  but  unostentatious- 
ly employed  in  the  alleviation  of  distress,  and 
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in  contributing  to  increase  the  comforts  of 
those  whose  resources  were  limited.  The 
wide-spread  alHiction,  resulting  from  the  gene- 
ral  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1846,  called 
forth  in  his  mind  feelings  of  deep  commisera- 
tion for  his  famine-stricken  countrymen.  He 
originated  the  movement  for  I  heir  assistance 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  "  Friends' 
Relief  Committee ;"  and,  as  one  of  its  secre- 
taries, he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity to  the  arduous  endeavour  to  alleviate  the 
distress  which  then  so  extensively  prevailed. 
So  closely  did  he  apply  himself  10  this  benevo- 
lent work,  which  was  necessarily  continued 
through  a  lengthened  period,  that  his  health 
was  impaired  by  the  exertion. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  concerns  of  our  own 
religious  body,  and  to  the  support  of  its  vari- 
ous institutions,  that  our  dear  friend  felt  him- 
self especially  called  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
talents  with  which  he  was  entrusted  found 
their  appropriate  sphere  of  exercise.  His 
solid  religious  experience,  and  well  matured 
judgment  in  matters  [elating  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  rendered  him  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable to  his  brethren.  He  was  prepared 
to  sympathise  with  the  messengers  of  the  Gos- 
pel who  came  amongst  us ;  and  was  made 
willing,  on  several  occasions,  to  accompany 
such  iriends  in  their  important  engagements. 
He  also  considered  it  his  duty  frequently  to 
visit  his  brethren  in  their  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  was  often  very  helpful  in 
them.  It  might  be  truly  said  that  "  the  care 
of  the  churches"  was  upon  him  ;  and  that  he 
was  disposed,  according  to  his  measure  of  the 
gift  of  grace,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1850,  when  the 
state  of  our  religious  Society  was  under  con- 
sideration, he  gave  expression  in  a  weighty 
manner  to  a  concern  he  felt,  that  a  general 
visit  might  be  made  to  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Ireland.  The  result  was  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  for  this  service.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arduous  and  extensive  labours  of 
that  committee,  as  he  passed  from  place  to 
place,  in  company  with  his  brethren  and  sis- 
ters who  were  united  with  him  in  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  often  brought  into  mourning  on 
account  of  the  low  state  of  the  church  ;  and 
whilst  mingling  with  his  fellow-professors  in 
their  meetings  for  discipline,  he  was  frequently 
engaged  to  offer  a  word  of  exhortation  or  of 
encouragement ;  desiring  lhat  the  things  which 
remain  might  be  slrengihened,  and  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day  be  witnessed  amongst  us. 
The  pertinency  of  his  counsel,  and  the 
weighiiness  of  his  spirit  on  these  occasions, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  his 
friends. 

But  his  services  with  respect  to  this  visit  did 
not  terminate  here;  for  he  believed  it  laid  upon 
him  to  embody,  in  an  "  Epistle  of  Tender 
Counsel,"  the  feelings  of  Christian  solicitude 
into  which  he  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  led,  whilst  engaged  in  this 
"work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love."  This 
document,  which  was  adopted  by  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  is  fraught  with  instruction ; 
largely  setting  forth  the  feelings  of  a  mind 
earnestly  solicitous  for  the  spiritual  good  of 


all.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  legacy  to  his 
friends — a  last  written  token  of  his  love. 

After  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  summer  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Moate,  our  dear  Friend  seemed  released  from 
much  further  service ;  his  health  appeared  to 
have  suffered  from  the  close  occupation  of  the 
lew  previous  months,  and  an  illness  of  some 
weeks' duration  ensued.  From  this  illness  he 
apparently  recovered;  and  on  the  13th  of 
Ninth  month,  he  left  home  with  his  family  to 
join  some  relatives  at  Newcastle,  a  quiet  and 
secluded  watering  place  near  Castlewellan,  in 
the  county  of  Down ;  intending  to  remain  there 
a  short  time,  lor  the  more  complete  re-estab- 
lishment of  his  health.  The  enjoyment  of  this 
recess,  however,  was  brief;  for  only  two  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Newcastle,  it  pleased  the 
all-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  call  this  dedicated 
servant  away  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
from  works  to  rewards.  His  decease,  which 
look  place  on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month,  occur- 
red under  circumstances  peculiarly  solemn  and 
awakening;  and  is  an  impressive  monition  of 
the  necessity  of  being  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  the  great  change  which  awaits  us  all.  He 
was  returning  with  his  children,  on  foot,  from 
an  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood,  when, 
without  any  premonitory  symptom,  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  taken  up  lifeless. 

But  sudden  as  was  the  call  to  put  off  mor- 
tality, there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
summons  found  him  with  his  loins  girt  about 
and  his  light  burning,  and  like  unto  those 
who  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord;  and 
we  reverently  trust  that,  through  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  his  purified  spirit  has  entered 
into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people 
of  God. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  bu- 
rial-ground, Cork  street,  in  this  city,  on  the 
20th  of  Ninth  month,  1851 ;  the  funeral  being 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens.  He  was  aged  about  fifty- 
six  years. 

Given  forth  by  our  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Dublin,  held  there  the  10th  day  of 
Second  month,  1852,  and  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  Friends. 


We  cannot  guard  too  much  against  indulg- 
ing in  thoughts  and  actions,  which,  trivial  as 
they  may  at  first  appear,  would  give  a  cast  to 
our  whole  character,  should  they  become  set- 
tled habits. 

As  we  usually  find  vice  painted  in  hideous 
colours,  and  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  only 
as  an  unnatural,  deformed  object,  we  are  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  it  when  it  assumes  an  attrac- 
tive form  and  dress. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  19,  1852. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 


No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut, street  ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street,  and 
No.  227  North  Front  street;  Horatio  C.Wood, 
No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut 
street ;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth 
street,  and  No.  49  South  Wharves;  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street,  and  No. 
32  South  Second  street;  John  M.  Whitall,  No. 
161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  N.  Tenth  street. 
John  Elliott,  No.  41  N.  Fifth  street.  John 
Carter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H. 
Worthmgton,  M.  D. 

Steicard. — John  Wistar. 

Matron. — Margaret  N.  Wistar. 


Married,  at  Friends1  meeting-house,  Harrisville, 
Harrison  county,  OI>io,  on  the  19lh  ultimo,  Calvin  C. 
Moore,  to  Sarah  Walter. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Mulberry 

street,  Philadelphia,  on  „Fifth  day,  the  10th  instant, 
Benjamin  H.  Lkjhtfoot,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Walton,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  of  acute  hepatitis,  on  the  1 1th  of  last  month, 
aged  60  years,  Thomas  Evans,  an  elder  and  member 
of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Waynesville,  Warren  Co., 
Ohio. — This  worthy  and  consistent  Friend  in  early 
life,  dedicated  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  Creator  and 
the  church. — Though  not  favoured  with  a  literary 
education,  by  the  proper  improvement  of  his  time,  he 
became  a  man  learned  in  all  things  useful  and  profitable 
to  the  humble  servants  of  Christ.  He  was  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  oppressed  of 
every  colour,  clinie,and  condition, and  the  weight  of  his 
influence  was  uniformly  favourable  to  morality  and  re- 
ligion. From  early  youth  he  "  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  reading  to  his  assembled 
family,  portions  of  the  sacred  volume, — a  practice 
blessed  with  Divine  aid,  to  their  and  his  own  useful- 
ness.— Throughout  his  brief  illness,  (which  lasted  but 
ten  days,)  he  spoke  with  composure  and  resig- 
nation of  his  departure,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  meet  his  Redeemer,  acknowledged  his  own  un- 
worthiness  and  various  short  comings,  but  trusted  in 
the  sure  mercies  of  his  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  that 
his  reconciliation  and  peace  were  made  with  his  God. 
He  had  been  no  stranger  to  domestic  afflictions,  of 
which  he  spoke  as  wounding  to  heal,  and  as  sent  to 
turn  his  thoughts  heavenward.  The  evening  before 
his  decease,  he  seemed  to  have  a  vivid  presage  of  his 
dissolution,  even  when  his  physicians  could  see  no- 
thing to  discourage,  and  when  they  indulged  a  hope 
of  his  recovery  ;  and  took  a  calm  and  tender  leave  of 
every  member  of  his  family  and  connections  present, 
imparting  suitable  advice,  and  urging  his  children  to 
be  "  industrious,  sober,  and  do  right  in  all  things." 
But  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  bore  a  testimony 
against  the  principles  of  infidelity,  tending  as  they 
do  to  corrupt  youth,  and  those  of  tender  years,  and  to 
Jay  waste  God's  heritage. — His  loss  to  the  Society, 
his  family  and  friends,  is  great,  but  they  humbly  and 
confidently  trust,  that  he  has  gone  from  works  to  re- 
wards in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  and  that  this  loss  is 
his  everlasting  gain. 

 ,  in  this  city,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on 

the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  Rebecca, 
wife  of  John  B.  Large,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  scourge, 
and  the  gaol,  and  the  gallows,  were  the  only 
means  used  to  reclaim  these  obnoxious  inno- 
vators ;  the  more  legitimate  weapons  of  con- 
troversy were  employed  without  stint,  and 
sermons,  books,  and  pamphlets  innumerable 
were  hurled  at  them,  the  leading  "men-made 
ministers"  in  all  sects  striving  which  could 
hit  hardest  the  common  enemy.  A  good-sized 
library  might  be  formed  of  the  Quaker  contro- 
versy, though  few  readers  probably  would  go 
further  than  the  titles,  which,  however,  are 
piquant  enough — "Quakerism  no  Christiani- 
ty," writes  one  John  Faldo,  a  Puritan  Dissen- 
ter, to  which  William  Penn  promptly  replies 
with  "  Quakerism  a  New  Nick-name  for  Old 
Christianity."  Again,  some  Baptist,  we  be- 
lieve, comes  forth  with  "  The  Quaker's  last 
Shift  Found  Out,"  but  "  Naked  Truth  needs 
no  Shift,"  rejoins  another  pamphlet  by  Penn. 
Hard  words  are  not  wanting  in  these  works, 
as  we  may  well  imagine.  We  have  by  us  a 
curious  proof  of  the  impression  which  Qua- 
kerism made  on  the  theological  mind  of  the 
day,  even  on  the  Continent,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  generally  expressed  itself,  in  a  French 
treatise  on  " La  Religion  des  Kouakers" 
published  at  Paris  in  1699,  wherein  the  au- 
thor declares  that  he  will  give  "  Vhistoire  de 
cette  maudite  et  damnable  secte,  qu'il  croit 
itre  le  dernier  effort  du  Demon  pour  perdre 
le  nom  Chretien,"  and  then  proceeds,  by  many 
false  slanders,  to  prove  that  Fox  was  Maho- 
met  ressuscite.  But  of  all  the  choice  collec- 
tions of  theological  Billingsgate,  we  know  none 
equal  to  the  folio  of  tracts  by  Francis  Bugg, 
the  apostate  Quaker,  who  became  "  Priest  of 
Mildenhall,"  and  wrote  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress from  Quakerism  to  Christianity,"  which, 
by  the  by,  contains  a  curious  picture  of  the 
Friends  congregated  in  their  Yearly  Meeting, 
"The  Fox  Unkennelled,  or  Hidden  Things 
brought  to  Light,"  &c,  &c. — that  "  wheel- 
barrow," that  "carrier  of  other  men's  lies," 
as  some  good  Friend  was  provoked  to  call 
him;  and  certainly  a  book  more  full  of  foul 
words  than  this  folio  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Bui  it  was  not  only  the  hirelings,  who  felt 
their  craft  in  danger,  that  fell  loul  of  the 


Friends;  the  Ranters,  whom  we  might  have 
expecied  to  claim  amity  with  them,  were  as 
hostile  as  aDy ;  Lodovick  Mugglelon,  for  ex- 
ample, that  strange  prophet  and  witness,  as  he 
styled  himself,  who  literally  believed  that  he 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  declaring  in 
his  debate  with  Penn,  that  he  "  knew  the  di- 
mensions of  God,  how  high  he  was — betwixt 
your  height  and  his,"  he  said  (pointing  to 
Penn's  friend) — this  Muggleton  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  tracts  against  them  :  "  The  Neck  of 
the  Quakers  broken,  or  cut  in  sunder  by  the 
two-edged  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  put 
into  my  Mouth,"  "  A  Looking  Glass  for  George 
Fox  the  Quaker,  and  other  Quakers,  wherein 
they  may  see  themselves  to  be  right  Devils," 
&c,  &c.  But  w.e  must  not  suppose  that  the 
Quaker  literature  pro  and  con  is  confined  to 
profane  and  scurrilous  attack  and  quaint  re- 
joinder ;  we  should  find  in  it  much  adroit  argu- 
ment, and  many  earnest  heart-spoken  appeals, 
and  at  least  one  master-piece,  both  in  style  and 
manner,  among  the  richest  gems  of  our  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  most  learned  bishops  at 
present  on  the  bench,  when  asked  by  a  for- 
eigner to  recommend  to  him  a  systematic  work 
in  the  English  language  on  Protestant  Theo- 
logy, told  him  that  he  knew  of  none,  unless  it 
were  Barclay's  "  Apology  for  Quakerism ;" 
and  truly  to  any  one  wandering  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  polemics  of  this  age  or  that,  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  place  to  alight  upon.  A  com- 
plete proficient  in  the  learning  of  the  school- 
men, he  wields  their  weapons  with  wondrous 
skill,  to  destroy  the  empire  which  they  had  so 
long  held  over  men's  souls,  and  he  defends  the 
truth  with  a  chivalrous  devotion  and  courtesy 
to  his  opponents,  reminding  us  of  the  Norman 
knights  from  whom  he  was  descended  ;  and, 
mingling  with  his  eloquence  and  skilful  logic, 
we  ever  hear  a  strain  of  such  pure  and  heart- 
felt piety  as  touches  our  hearts  fully  as  much 
as  it  pleases  our  fancy  and  our  reason. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  describes  Quakerism  as  found- 
ed and  framed  almost  as  much  by  Robert 
Barclay  and  William  Penn  as  by  George  Fox  ; 
and  probably  he  is  right ;  at  any  rate,  the 
stream  which  sprung  up  from  out  of  the  deep 
heart  of  the  Drayton  mystic,  would  have  run 
in  a  very  different  channel  but  for  his  two 
principal  followers.  Possibly  it  might  have 
lost  itself  in  the  absorbing  marsh  of  wild  and 
vague  enthusiasm,  had  not  Barclay  defined 
and  embanked  its  course  with  his  logic;  nor 
would  it  probably,  but  for  Penn,  have  lertilized 
as  it  has  done  the  region  through  which  it 
rolled.  Penn,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  interest  in  worldly  affairs,  and  his  strong 
political  bias,  using  the  word  political  in  its 
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high  and  patriotic  sense,  made  Quakerism  a 
civilizing  agent,  and  fastened  it  upon  the  social 
sympathies  of  the  age;  as  did  Barclay  upon  its 
intellect,  giving  it  the  coherence  and  substance 
of  a  system.  But  there  were  many  other  men 
amongst  the  first  Friends,  of  marked  origina- 
lity and  undeniable  power,  worthy  of  mark  by 
us  had  we  but  space.  Edward  Burroughs, 
that  "  son  of  thunder,"  as  Francis  Howgill 
called  him,  who  struck  terror  into  the  souls  of 
his  hearers ;  that  city  merchant  of  high  repute, 
"the  long  mournful  and  sorely  distressed 
Isaac  Penington,  who  published,  as  a  thank- 
ful testimony,  how  the  Lord  in  his  tender  mer- 
cy visited  and  relieved  him  by  the  ministry  of 
that  despised  people  called  Quakers ;"  James 
Naylor,  with  his  strange  temptation  and  fall, 
and  terrible  punishment,  and  most  touching 
and  beautiful  recantation;  and  Parnell,  that 
noble-hearted  scholar,  whose  "confounding  of 
Priest  Willis"  and  his  fellows  at  Colchester 
was  replied  to  by  so  hard  an  imprisonment  in 
its  gaol,  that  his  life  was  worn  out  of  him  at 
eighteen, — and  many  others,  for  due  honour 
of  whom  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  old 
Sewel,  and  Besse,  and  Gough,  or  to  any  other 
staid  Friend  of  their  acquaintance;  for  the 
Quakers  are  fully  aware  of  the  prowess  of 
their  ancestors. 

There  are  many  adventures,  also,  which  we 
wish  we  could  relate;  some  quite  pathetic  in 
the  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  and  not  a 
few  humorous  in  the  strange  escapes  from 
danger  they  exhibit;  as,  for  example,  Mary 
Fisher's  journey  to  Adrianople,  to  declare  her 
message  from  "  the  Great  God  to  Sultan  Ma- 
homet," encamped  near  there  with  his  army; 
who  "  hearkened  to  her  with  great  attention 
and  gravity,"  and  "offered  her  a  guard," 
which  she  refused  ;  "  meeting  on  her  return 
not  the  least  hurt  or  scoff,"  the  Grand  Turk 
taking  her  concern  for  his  welfare  very  differ- 
ently from  the  Boston  Puritans,  who  had  pre- 
viously "  misused  her  barbarously,"  "  strip- 
ping her  naked,"  and  almost  starving  her;  or 
than  did  the  Oxford  scholars  the  exhortations 
of  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  a  young  maiden  who 
died  under  their  cruel  abuse*; — Katherine 
Evan's  and  Sarah  Cheever's  three  years'  im- 
prisonment by  the  Inquisition  at  Malta  on  their 
way  to  the  Moors,  to  preach  to  whom  they 
had  "  drawings  in  their  minds  ;" — and  George 
Fox's  pleading  for  his  suffering  friends  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  met  him  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  "  riding  in  at  the  head  of  his  lite- 
guards ;"  but  "I  saw  and  felt,"  he  writes,  "  a 
waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him,  and  when 
I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man." 
Very  likely,  for  he  was  much  "  distempered  ; 
troubled,"  among  other  and  sore  distractions, 
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"by  the  death  of  liis  daughter  Clay  pole,"  to 
whom  Fox  had  lately  written  words  ol  counsel 
and  comfort  which  "  for  I  he  present  siuycd 
her  mind."  Nor  must  we  forget  those  most 
precious  passages  to  all  Quaker  youths  doom- 
ed to  Friends'  Journals  lor  "  First-day"  read- 
ing. Thomas  Ellwood's  escort  of  the  fair 
Gulielma  Penington,  before  her  marriage  to 
William  Penn,  to  her  uncle  Springett ;  when 
the  Duke  of  Yoik's  drunken  guards  molested 
them  on  the  road,  and  one  rude  fellow  "tried 
to  take  her  about  the  waist  and  pluck  her  off 
backward  from  her  own  horse  to  lay  her  be- 
fore him  upon  his  ;"  but  Thomas  "  thrust  forth 
his  stick  between  him  and  her,  and  thrust  in 
between,  so  that  his  horse  run  him  off,"  (for 
though  his  religion  would  not  let  him  "whip 
out  his  rapier,"  as  he  did  in  his  "  youthful 
heat"  when  his  father  was  assailed,  he  had 
yet  "an  high  resentment  of  the  abuse,"  and 
"  withal  pressed  so  close"  upon  this  "  brute" 
"  with  his  horse,  that  he  suffered  him  not  to 
come  up  any  more  to  Guli") ;  and  that  most 
piquant  converse  of  John  Roberts,  the  stout 
Gloucestershire  yeoman  and  old  Cromwellian 
soldier,  with  "  Priest  Careless"  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester ;  and,  most  delightful  of  all,  that 
wonderful  story  of  Thomas  Lurting,  who 
"  from  a  fighting  sailor  becomes  a  peaceable 
Christian,"  and  after  "  meeting  with  many 
troubles  by  being  prest  into  the  king's  ser- 
vice," is  "  taken  in  a  merchant  ship  by  an 
Algerine  pirate,"  but  without  striking  a  blow 
retakes  the  ship,  and  keeps  the  Turks  under 
deck  till  he  lands  them  safe  "on  the  Barbary 
shore,"  and  tells  his  story  to  Charles  II.,  who 
comes  "  in  his  barge  with  the  Duke  of  York" 
to  see  "  the  Quaker's  ketch  come  up  the 
Thames,  which  had  been  thus  redeemed  from 
the  Turks  without  fighting." 

£To  be  continued.) 


LIFE  OF  THE  OYSTER. 

In  that  soft  and  gelatinous  body  lies  a  whole 
world  of  vitality  and  quiet  enjoyment.  Some- 
body has  styled  fossiliferous  rocka  "  monu- 
ments of  the  felicity  of  past  ages."  An  undis- 
turbed oyster-bed  is  a  concentration  of  happi- 
ness in  the  present.  Dormant  though  the 
several  creatures  there  congregated  seem,  each 
individual  is  leading  the  beatilied  existence  of 
an  epicurean.  The  world  without,  its  cares 
and  joys,  its  storms  and  calms,  its  pas- 
sions, evil  and  good,  all  aie  indifferent  to  the 
unheeding  oyster.  Unobservant  even  of  what 
passes  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  its  whole 
soul  is  concentrated  in  itself;  yet  not  slug- 
gishly and  apathetically,  for  its  body  is 
throbbing  with  life  and  enjoyment.  The 
mighty  ocean  is  subservient  to  its  pleasures. 
The  rolling  waves  waft  fresh  and  choice  food 
within  its  reach,  and  the  flow  of  the  current 
feeds  it  without  requiring  an  effort.  Each 
atom  of  water  that  comes  in  contact  with  its 
delicate  gills  evolves  its  imprisoned  air  to 
freshen  and  invigorate  the  creature's  pellucid 
blood.  Invisible  to  human  eye,  unless  aided 
by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  human  science, 
countless  millions  of  vibrating  cilia  are  mov- 
ing incessantly  with  synchronic  beat  on  every 
fibre  of  each  fr  inging  leaflet.    Well  might  old 
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Leeuwenhoek  exclaim,  when  he  looked  through 
his  microscope  at  the  beard  of  a  shell-fish, 
"  The  motion  1  saw  in  the  small  component 
parts  of  it  was  so  incredibly  great  that  1  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  spectacle;  and  it  is 
not  in  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  all  the  mo- 
tions which  1  beheld  within  the  compass  of  a 
grain  of  sand." 

And  yet  the  Dutch  naturalist,  unaided  by 
the  finer  instruments  of  our  time,  beheld  but  a 
dim  and  misty  indication  of  the  exquisite  cili- 
ary apparatus  by  which  these  motions  are 
effected.  How  strange  to  reflect  that  all  this 
elaborate  and  inimitable  contrivance  has  been 
devised  for  the  well-being  of  a  despised  shell- 
fish !  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  working  mem- 
bers of  the  creatine  that  we  find  its  wonders 
comprised.  There  are  portions  of  its  frame 
which  seem  to  serve  no  essential  purpose  in 
its  economy,  which  might  be  omitted  without 
disturbing  the  course  of  its  daily  duties,  and 
yet  so  constant  in  their  presence  and  position 
that  we  cannot  doubt  their  having  had  their 
places  in  the  original  plan  according  to  which 
the  organization  of  the  mollusc  was  first  put 
together.  These  are  symbols  of  organs  to  be 
developed  in  creatures  higher  in  the  scale  of 
being;  antitypes  it  may  be,  of  limbs  and  anti- 
cipations of  undeveloped  senses.  These  are 
the  first  draughts  of  parts,  to  be  made  out  in 
their  details  elsewhere;  serving,  however,  an 
end  by  their  presence,  for  they  are  badges  of 
relationship  and  affinity  between  one  creature 
and  another.  In  them  the  oyster-eater  and 
the  oyster  may  find  some  common  bond  of 
sympathy  and  distant  cousinhood.  Had  the 
disputatious  and  needle-witted  schoolmen 
known  of  these  mysteries  of  vitality,  how 
vainly  subtile  would  have  been  their  specula- 
lions  concerning  the  solution  of  such  enigmas. 

But  the  life  of  a  shell-fish  is  not  one  of  un- 
varying rest.  Observe  the  phases  of  an  indi- 
vidual oyster  from  the  moment  of  its  earliest 
embryo-life,  independent  of  maternal  ties,  to 
the  consummation  of  its  destiny  when  the 
knife  of  fate  shall  sever  its  muscular  cords 
and  doom  it  to  entombment  in  a  living  sepul- 
chre. How  starts  it  forth  into  the  world  of 
waters?  Not,  as  unenlightened  people  be- 
lieve, in  the  shape  of  a  minute,  bivalved,  pro- 
tected, grave,  fixed,  and  steady  oysterling. 
No;  it  enters  upon  its  career  all  life  and  mo- 
tion, flitting  about  in  the  sea  as  gaily  and 
lightly  as  a  butterfly  or  a  swallow  skims 
through  the  air.  Its  first  appearance  is  as  a 
microscopic  oyster-cherub,  with  wing-like 
lobes  flanking  a  mouth  and  shoulders,  unen- 
cumbered with  inferior  crural  prolongations. 
It  passes  through  a  joyous  and  vivacious  juve- 
nility, skipping  up  and  down  as  if  in  mockery 
of  its  heavy  and  immovable  parents.  It  voy- 
ages from  oyster-bed  to  oyster-bed,  and,  if  in 
luck,  so  as  to  escape  the  watchful  voracity  of 
the  thousand  enemies  that  lie  in  wait  or  prowl 
about  to  prey  upon  youth  and  inexperience,  at 
length  having  sown  its  wild  oats,  settles  down 
into  a  steady,  solid,  domestic  oyster.  It  be- 
comes the  parent  of  fresh  broods  of  oyster- 
cherubs.  As  such  it  would  live  and  die,  leav- 
ing  its  shell,  thickened  through  old  age,  to 
serve  as  its  monument  throughout  all  time — a 
contribution  towards  the  construction  of  a 


fresh  geological  epoch  and  a  new  layer  of  the; 
earth's  crust,  were  it  not  for  the  gluttony  of  \ 
man,  who,  rending  this  sober  citizen  of  the 
sea  from  his  native  bed,  carries  him  unresist-  , 
ing  to  busy  cities  and  the  hum  of  crowds.  If1 
a  handsome,  well-shaped,  and  well-flavoured  1 
oyster,  he  is  introduced  to  the  palaces  of  the  { 
rich  and  noble,  like  a  wit,  or  a  philosopher,  or 
a  poet,  to  give  additional  relish  to  their  sump-  <\ 
tuous  feasts.    If  a  sturdy,  thick-backed,  strong- 
tasted  individual,  fate  consigns  him  to  the 
capacious  tub  of  the  street  fish-monger. — 
Johnston1 s  Introduction  to  Conchology :  West- 
minster  Review. 


A  Hindoo  Rajah  in  England. 

■ 

The  Rajah  of  Coorg,  a  principality  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  arrived  on  the  ; 
5th  instant,  at  Southampton.    He  came  over  t 
to  England  to  have  his  daughter  educated — a 
singular  and  interesting  event  in  the  history 
of  the  native  princes  of  India.    The  Rajah 
ate  and  drank  with  the  passengers  during  the 
voyage.    His  daughter  is  an  intelligent  and 
interesting  child.    He  was  accompanied  by  I: 
Major  Drummond  as  his  guide.    His  servants 
were  six  in  number.    The  Rajah   and  his  . 
daughter  left  Southampton,  with  Major  Drum- 
mond and  his  family,  by  an  early  train,  on  ■[ 
the  6th,  to  take  lodgings  at  Mivart's  Hotel, 
previous  to  his  taking  a  private  residence. 
The  Rajah  and  the  Major  returned  to  South- 
ampton in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  of  his  » 
family  and  suite  proceeded  to  London  by  the  e 
7  p.  m.  train. 

The  Rajah's  wives  left  the  Euxine  steamer 
completely   veiled,  on  Monday  night,  at  9 
o'clock,  and  were  conveyed  to  Radley's  Hotel  J 
in  a  closed  carriage.    They  were  met  at  the  J 
door  of  the  hotel  by  the  Rajah  and  one  of  his  >  I 
principal  attendants,  who  both  held  umbrellas  -;| 
over  the  heads  of  the  ladies  as  they  alighted.  L  j 
As  soon  as  they  alighted  they  took  the  um- 
brellas themselves,  and  completely  screened  j 
themselves  from  view.    During  the  process  of  | ! 
their  alighting  from  the  carriage,  however,  a  *,  1 
glimpse  of  one  of  them  was  obtained,  and  it  iH 
was  noticed  that  the  lady  had  a  thin  gauze 
veil  over  her  face,  and  fine  black  eyes.  The 
Rajah  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  no  one  i 
should  observe  the  ladies,  and  appeared  agita-  I 
led  until  they  were  safely  in  their  apartment.  ,  I 
His  agitation  was  so  great  when  he  had  con- ,  j 
ducted  them  up  stairs,  that  he  could  not  open 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  imagining  it 
was  locked,  he  requested  that  the  gas  should 
be  extinguished  in   the  passage  where  they 
were  standing,  which  was  immediately  done.  , 
The  Prince  has  given  up  his  caste.    He  is  a  I 
pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  has  , 
been  residing  at  Benares  on  an  allowance  of  i 
£12,000  a  year. 

Yesterday  the  Rajah's  six  servants,  who, 
by  his  desire,  observed  most  strictly  the  rules 
of  their  caste,  had  eight  pounds  of  food  allowed 
them,  which  consisted  of  rice,  onions,  and 
greens,  which  they  cooked  and  ate  in  the  open 
air  at  the  back  of  the  hotel.  They  eat  but 
one  meal  a  day,  and  their  drink  is  water. 
They  are  in  fact  Oriental  vegetarians  and  tee-  j 
totallers.    At  night  they  sleep  in  the  passages  j 
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ind  under  the  tables  in  the  hotel.  The  ser- 
vants are  rigid  Hindoos,  and  among  their 
baggage  was  a  large  number  of  native  cooking 
itensils,  and  a  quantity  of  Eastern  food.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  they  made 
reparations  for  cooking  their  meal.  They 
wanted  to  cook  by  the  side  of  a  stream  of  wa- 
er,  but  this  they  could  not  be  accommodated 
rvith.  They  were  very  busy  in  the  court-yard 
)f  the  hotel,  in  the  evening  about  6  o'clock,  in 
ml  I  nary  operations.  Previous  to  lighting  their 
ires,  they  carefully  washed  their  hands  and 
eet,  and  then  commenced  laying  out  their 
itores  of  provisions,  which  consisted  of  a  num- 
>er  of  small  bags  of  rice,  by  the  side  of  which 
ivas  a  lemon.  After  lighting  their  fires  with 
wood  and  coal,  they  crouched  down  and  kept 
hem  alive  by  blowing  them  with  their  mouths, 
it  the  same  lime  stirring  vigorously  their  food, 
which  was  simmering  in  brass  pans. — Eng- 
lish Paper. 


Locusts  in  Caffreland. 

I  began  to  fall  in  with  some  locusts.  At 
First  they  came  on  gradually  and  in  small 
quantities,  speckling  the  earth  here  and  there, 
md  voraciously  devouring  the  herbage.  They 
were  not  altogether  pleasant,  as  they  are  weak 
jn  the  wing,  and  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind,  which  uncivilly  dashed  many  a  one  into 
my  face  with  a  force  that  made  my  cheeks 
Lingle.  By  degrees  they  grew  thicker  and 
more  frequent.  My  progress  was  now  most 
unpleasant,  for  they  flew  into  my  face  every 
instant.  Flung  against  me  and  my  horse  by 
ihe  breeze,  they  clung  to  us  with  the  tightness 
3f  desperation,  till  we  were  literally  speckled 
with  locusts.  Each  moment  the  clouds  of 
hem  became  denser,  till  at  length — I  am  guilty 
>f  no  exaggeration  in  saying — they  were  as 
hick  in  the  air  as  the  flakes  of  snow  during 
i  heavy  fall  of  it  ;  they  covered  the  grass  and 
he  road,  so  that  at  every  step  my  horse  crush- 
3d  dozens  ;  they  were  whirled  into  my  eyes 
ind  those  of  my  poor  nag,  till  at  last  the  latter 
refused  to  face  them,  and  turned  tail  in  spite 
)f  whip  and  spur.  They  crawled  about  my 
ace  and  neck,  got  down  my  shirt  collar  and 
ip  my  sleeves;  in  a  word  they  drove  me  to 
lespair  as  completely  as  they  drove  my  horse 
:o  stubbornness,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride 
Dack  a  mile  or  two,  and  claim  shelter  from 
hem  at  a  house  I  had  passed  on  my  route; 
ully  convinced  that  a  shower  of  locusts  is 
nore  unbearable  than  hail,  rain,  snow,  and 
ileet  combined.  I  found  the  poor  farmer  in 
lespair  at  the  dreadful  visitation  which  had 
!ome  upon  him— and  well  he  might  be  so. 
ro-day  he  had  standing  crops,  a  garden,  and 
vide  pasture  lands  in  full  verdure;  the  next 
lay  the  earth  was  as  bare  all  round  as  a  ma- 
adamized  road.  I  afterwards  saw  millions 
if  these  insects  driven  by  the  wind  into  the 
ea  at  Algoa  Bay,  and  washed  ashore  again 
n  such  heaps  that  the  prisoners  and  the  cool- 
es  in  the  town  were  busily  employed  for  a 
lay  or  two  in  burying  the  bodies,  to  prevent 
he  evil  consequence  that  would  arise  from  the 
lutrefying  of  them  close  to  the  town.  No 
Inscription  of  these  little  plagues,  or  of  the  de- 
duction they  cause,  can  well  be  an  e.\a_-"e- 


ration.  Fortunately,  their  visitations  are  not 
frequent,  as  I  only  remember  three  during  my 
five  years'  residence  in  South  Africa.  Huge 
fires  are  sometimes  lighted  round  corn-lands 
and  gardens  to  prevent  their  approach  ;  and 
this  is  an  effectual  preventive  when  they  can 
steer  their  own  course ;  but  when  carried  away 
by  such  a  wind  as  I  have  described,  they  can 
only  go  where  it  drives  them,  and  all  the  bon- 
fires in  the  world  would  be  useless  to  stay 
their  progress. —  The  Cape  and  the  Caffres. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

It  was  the  lot  of  Robert  Barclay,  in  common 
wilh  others  of  the  early  Quakers,  to  feel  himself 
enjoined  to  "  become  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake ;" 
and  by  a  very  humiliating  exercise,  to  prove 
his  willing  obedience  to  every  call  of  apprehend- 
ed duty.  Under  this  ready  devotion  of  heart, 
conceiving  himself  required,  like  one  of  the 
prophets  of  old,  to  pass  through  three  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  calling  the  people  to 
repentance,  he  yielded  to  the  service  in  1672. 
By  such  a  proceeding  he  drew  upon  himself 
severe  reproach,  even  from  some  who  were 
not  insensible  to  his  merits,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  an  author.  That  there  have  been  instances 
in  which  persons  have  for  a  time  assumed  to 
have  acted  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
when  they  have  been  manifestly  in  error,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  A  man  may  endure  much 
in  the  service  of  error,  when  his  sufferings 
tend  to  aggrandize  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
low creatures;  but  willingly  "to  become  a 
fool,"  and  "  a  spectacle  to  men,"  can  only  be 
the  result  of  sincere  fellowship  in  the  Spirit, 
and  in  the  sufferings  of  a  lowly-minded  Sa- 
viour. "The  springs  of  such  actions,"  ob- 
serves a  writer  not  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  commenting  on  this  circumstance,  "  must 
necessarily  be  veiled  from  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty. But  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof, 
and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof;  and  he  hath 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  ofttimes  constrained  his 
children  to  feel  that  it  is  a  way  in  which  they 
must  submit  to  learn  the  obedience  which  is 
of  faith.  Scoff  not  at  it,  ye  that  are  mighty 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  !  it  is  foolishness, 
perhaps,  to  you  ;  but  it  is  no  foolishness  with 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who  looks  not, 
as  you  do,  at  the  outward  action,  but  at  the 
humble  resignation  of  heart  which  submits  to 
perform  it." 

How  severe  an  exercise  of  soul  this  service 
was,  in  the  case  of  Robert  Barclay,  we  may 
gather  from  his  own  account,  in  a  paper  writ- 
ten upon  the  occasion,  and  entitled  "A  Sea- 
sonable warning  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Aber- 
deen." "  Among  many  others,"  he  says, 
"  whom  at  sundry  times  he  has  caused  to 
sound  forth  his  testimony,  I  also  have,  in  the 
name,  power,  and  authority  of  God,  proclaim- 
ed his  everlasting  Gospel  among  you.  But 
because  many  of  you  have  despised  this  day, 
and  as  ye  have  made  merry  over  God's  wit- 
ness in  your  hearts,  &c,  therefore  was  I  com- 
manded of  the  Lord  God,  to  pass  through 
your  streets,  covered  wilh  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  calling  you    to  repentance,  that  ye 


might  yet  more  be  awakened  and  alarmed  to 
take  notice  of  the  Lord's  voice  unto  you,  and 
not  to  despise  those  things  which  belong  to 
your  peace. — And  some,  whom  I  called  to  de- 
clare to  them  this  thing,  can  bear  witness  how 
great  was  the  agony  of  my  spirit,  and  how  I 
besought  the  Lord  with  tears,  that  this  cup 
might  pass  away  from  me! — Yea,  how  the 
pillars  of  my  tabernacle  were  shaken,  and 
how  exceedingly  my  bones  trembled,  until  I 
freely  gave  up  unto  the  Lord's  will.  And 
this  was  the  end  and  tendency  of  my  testimo- 
ny ;  to  call  you  to  repentance,  by  this  signal 
and  singular  step  ;  which  I,  as  to  my  own  will 
and  inclination,  was  as  unwilling  to  be  found 
in,  as  the  worst  and  wickedest  of  you  can  be 
averse  from  receiving,  or  laying  it  to  heart." 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  in  which 
the  faithfulness  of  Robert  Barclay  was  put  to 
the  test ;  he  endured  severe  persecution,  and 
more  than  once  he  suffered  imprisonment  on 
account  of  his  religious  profession.  The  in- 
fluence which  he  had  at  court,  no  doubt  often 
prevented  the  malice  of  the  persecutors  from 
being  exerted  towards  him  in  full ;  and  it  also 
frequently  enabled  him  to  screen  his  friends, 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  do.  In  the  fust 
instance,  wilh  some  other  Friends,  he  had  to 
endure  an  unjust  imprisonment  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Montrose,  for  exercising  the  right  of 
meeting  together  to  worship  God.  There  is 
no  record  how  long  he  and  his  companions 
were  confined  on  this  occasion,  nor  by  what 
means  they  were  liberated  :  but,  that  it  was  by 
no  concessions  inimical  to  Truth  on  their  side, 
we  have  ample  testimony,  in  a  noble  appeal 
made  in  their  joint  names,  to  the  magistrates 
who  had  committed  them,  and  which  begins 
thus : — 

"  Friends, — 

"  Our  case  being  as  it  was,  and  as  some 
of  us  fully  represented  it  to  you,  how  could  you 
in  justice  deal  with  us  as  you  have  done  ;  in 
the  middle  of  winter  to  send  us,  whose  busi- 
ness lies  elsewhere,  to  a  cold  and  desolate 
prison? — Well!  the  just  God  beholdeth  your 
injustice  and  oppiession  ;  iniquity  lieth  at  your 
door,  and  we  are  to  lay  it  upon  you,  and  to 
charge  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God, 
that  you  beware  for  the  future,  to  be  found  in 
such  practices  ;  and  in  the  sense  that  you  have 
done  evil  herein,  be  resolved  to  do  so  no  more  ; 
that,  if  possible,  your  iniquities  in  this  and  the 
like  cases,  (for  this  is  not  the  first,)  may  be 
forgiven  you. 

"  As  for  us,  we  are  not  afraid  of  you,  nor 
ashamed  of  our  testimony,  and  you  cannot 
vanquish  us.  You  imagine  a  vain  thing,  and 
you  will  herein  weary  yourselves  with  very 
vanity." 

After  some  close  expostulations,  it  thus  con- 
cludes:— 

"  Well !  we  ask  nothing  of  you,  but  that 
you  come  to  a  sense  of  your  past  way,  that 
you  may  not  fall  into  the  like  for  the  future. 
And  as  for  us,  we  are  well  contented  to  stay 
here,  until  the  due  time  of  our  deliverance 
come.  And  our  expectations,  (be  it  known 
unto  you,)  are  neither  from  the  hills,  nor  from 
the  mountains,  but  from  God  alone.  Our 
cause  is  committed  to  Him  who  judges  righte- 
ously !    We  are,  as  regards  our  testimony, 
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and  for  its  sake,  well  contented,  well  phased, 
well  satisfied  here  ;  our  bonds  are  not  griev- 
ous unlo  us,  glory  to  the  Lord  forever!  who 
hatk  not  been,  and  who  is  not  wanting  to  us. 

John  Swintoune, 
William  Napiek, 
John  Milne, 
Robert  Barklay, 
James  Nuccoll, 
William  Low." 
Whilst  the  younger  Barclay  was  thus  vali- 
antly contending  for  the  faith,  and  suffering  in 
its  behalf,  David  Barclay,  the  father,  had  also 
his  share  in  "enduring  hardness"  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.    On  one  occasion  he, 
with  other  Friends  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
were  taken  at  a  meeting,  and  committed  to 
the  Tolbooth,  at  Aberdeen  ;  where,  after  three 
months'  confinement,  under  much  oppression 
and  many  painful  circumstances,  they  were 
brought  up  for  examination.    Being  fined  for 
the  offence  of  frequenting  and  keeping  con- 
venticles, and  refusing  to  pay  such  fines,  they 
were  remanded  back  to  their  former  prison. 
There  they  remained  till  the  return  of  Robeit 
Barclay  from  a  ministerial  journey  in  Holland 
and  Germany.    On  his  arrival  in  London, 
having  heard  of  his  father's  and  the  other 
Friends'  imprisonment,  he  applied  to  the  king 
on  their  behalf,  and  David  Barclay  was  re- 
leased. 

Robert  Barclay  had  not  long  returned  home, 
when  he  was  himself  apprehended  again,  with 
some  others,  whilst  attending  a  meeting  for 
worship,  and  by  order  of  the  provost  of  Aber- 
deen, conveyed  to  prison.  Intelligence  of  his 
captivity  reached  the  knowledge  of  his  illus- 
trious friend  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick 
V.,  King  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  King  James  I.  of  England.  She  was  also 
a  distant  relation  of  his  mother's,  and  he  had 
contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her 
during  his  recent  travels  in  Germany.  She 
manifested  her  sincere  desire  to  serve  him,  ad- 
dressing a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  her  brother, 
the  Prince  Rupert. 

The  application  of  the  Princess  however,  on 
the  present  occasion,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  speedily,  if  at  all,  influential,  in  the  libe- 
ration of  Robert  Barclay  ;  who,  with  his 
friends,  greatly  exasperated  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  by  preaching  to  the  populace  from 
the  windows  of  their  prison  in  the  Tolbooth, 
which  overlooked  the  street.  Great  numbers 
sometimes  stood  there  listening  with  much  at- 
tention to  their  exhortations.  They  were 
therefore  removed  to  a  place  out  of  the  town, 
called  "the  chapel,"  a  small,  cold,  narrow 
apartment,  which  had  a  great  door  opening 
towards  the  sea,  without  any  fence.  Here, 
they  had  scarcely  more  room  than  sufficed  to 
contain  their  beds;  and  the  window  was  so 
small,  that  they  could  not  see  even  to  eat  their 
food,  except  by  candlelight,  or  whilst  the  door 
was  set  open  by  the  keeper  when  he  brought 
their  provisions.  It  was  usual  when  the  door 
was  opened,  for  a  servant  to  come  and  sweep 
out  the  room  ;  and  because  to  make  v>ay  for 
him,  the  prisoners  occasionally  stepped  a  few 
paces  out  of  the  door,  induced  also  by  the  de- 
sire of  breathing  for  a  few  minutes,  a  purer 


air,  one  of  the  magistrates  reprimanded  the 
keeper  for  allowing  so  much  indulgence,  up- 
braided the  jailor  for  proposing  to  let  them 
have  a  small  spot  under  their  room  for  the 
purpose  of  stowing  fuel ;  and  rejected  wiih  in- 
dignation a  proposal  to  make  another  window 
into  their  darksome  prison. 

But  hard  as  this  treatment  was,  the  case  of 
the  rest  of  the  Friends  who  were  left  at  the 
Tolbooth  was,  if  possible,  still  worse;  and 
their  hardships,  from  want  of  room,  &c,  were 
augmented  by  the  addition  made  to  their  num- 
ber of  eight  more  of  their  brethren,  taken  at 
religious  meetings;  in  consequence  of  which, 
as  a  miserable  alternative,  some  of  them  (for 
want  of  space)  were  obliged  to  take  up  their 
lodgings  amongst  the  debtors  and  other  pri 
soners,  who  lay  in  the  lower  vaults,  much 
thronged.* 

*  The  following  particulars  may  afford  an  idea  of 
the  cruelty  sometimes  exercised  towards  the  first  Qua- 
kers. The  early  annals  of  the  Society  abound  with 
similar  cases,  many  of  them  still  more  aggravated. 

During  the  close  imprisonment  of  Friends  in  the 
Tolbooth  of  Aberdeen,  Patrick  Livingstone  was  one 
of  those  most  frequently  engaged,  in  the  aboundings 
of  Christian  love  to  preach  to  the  people  through  the 
prison  windows,  exhorting  them  to  fear  the  Lord,  and 
to  obey  the  Gospel  of  his  Grace.  The  practice  was 
highly  displeasing  to  the  magistrates.  They  there, 
fore  sought  to  prevent  it,  by  causing  some  of  them  to 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  companions,  and 
violently  thrust  into  a  close  vaulted  cell,  on  the  top  of 
the  gaol,  called  the  "  iron  house,"  where  the  worst  of 
felons  and  murderers  were  usually  confined.  They 
had  neither  light  nor  air,  except  through  a  long  hole 
in  the  thick  wall,  which  had  a  double  grating  of  iron 
on  the  outside  and  another  within.  Here  they  were 
kept  night  and  day,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  of 
1678,  when  the  filthiness  of  the  place,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  air  so  closely  pent  up,  produced  a  multitude 
of  worms  called  white  maggots,  and  other  vermin, 
which  swarmed  about  even  upon  their  beds  and  vic- 
tuals, and  manifestly  tended  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
their  health  and  lives.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  Patrick 
Livingstone's  works  were  dated  "Aberdeen  Prison." 
(To  be  continued.) 


"  He  is  a  slave  who  dares  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  OH  THAT  I  WERE  AS  IN  MONTHS  PAST." 

Job  xxix.  3. 

Dear  Saviour  whom  my  spirit  loves,  and  whom  I 
would  adore, 

Oh !  tell  me,  if  thou  pleasest,  why,  I  cannot  love  thee 
more ; 

Oh  tell  me  where  that  zeal  has  flown  that  bound  me 
once  to  thee, 

And  where  my  faith  and  sight  have  gone,  that  now  I 
cannot  see. 

I  used  that  I  could  call  on  Thee,  and  on  thy  help 
rely, 

Through  dreary  paths  I  used  to  walk,  and  feel  that 

Thou  wast  nigh, 
I  used  that  I  could  worship  Thee,  I  used  that  I  could 

bow 

Upon  the  suppliant's  bended  knee — but  all !  I  cannot 
now. 

Oh,  wherefore  didst  thou  take  away  the  openings  of 
thy  will, 

Oh  why  not  let  Thy  Spirit  stay  to  be  my  guardian 
still? 

But  ah  !  I  curb  the  forward  wish,  to  know  thy  wise 
decree, 

That  Thou  art  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  is  all  I  ought 
to  see. 


Perhaps  I  slept  aside  to  shun  the  pointings  of  thy  law, 
Perhaps  I  coolly  left  undone  the  duties  that  I  saw, 
Perhaps  I  boldly  dared  to  slight  the  dawnings  of  thy 
love, 

Or  scorned  the  little  gleams  of  light  descending  from 
above. 

Oh,  if  I  could  reject  the  calls  which  lured  me  to  thy 

rest, 

Or  choose  the  high  behests  of  pride,  to  being  lowly 
blest — 

Then  spare  not  Lord,  thy  sovereign  hand,  nor  pity 

with  thine  eye, 
Until  my  strong  unbending  will,  and  stubborn  nature 

die. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Spirit  of  Abandonment. 

Amongst  other  temptations  to  which  man  is 
liable,  a  spirit  which  would  forsake  friends,  and 
withdraw  a  proper  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
should  they  differ  in  religious  belief,  or  not 
come  up  to  our  approved  standard  of  Christian 
faith,  ought  always  to  be  striven  against.  A 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  unchanging  princi- 
ples of  Truth,  will  by  no  means  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  an  earnest  solicitude  for  their 
everlasting  welfare.  It  is  true  that  an  unde- 
viating  Christian  course  will  not  permit  acqui- 
escence  with  the  carnal  tastes  and  desires  of 
any,  when  calculated  to  lead  from  the  line  of 
rectitude  ;  neither  will  it  give  liberty  to  yield 
to  the  opinions  of  the  inexperienced,  nor  to  I 
comply  with  measures  which  they  may  pre- 
scribe, while  we  clearly  see  that  they  would 
be  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight.  And  although 
an  unwavering  dedication  to  the  Truth,  may 
unavoidably  lead  as  in  times  past,  to  a  sever- 
ance of  fellowship  and  communion  with  the 
faithless,  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  yet  those  I 
who  abide  in  the  true  faith,  will  ever  witness 
a  desire  that  all  others,  even  those  who  may 
have  been  their  persecutors,  might  experience 
a  change  of  heart,  and  partake  of  the  one  spi- 
ritual baptism,  which  alone  can  enable  them 
to  rectify  their  courses,  and  cause  them  to  be 
truly  affiliated  in  the  eternal  Truth  with  the 
redeemed  from  sin  and  corruption.  The  ex- 
cellence of  our  Christian  principles  is  forcibly 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  those  who  faithfully 
cleave  to  them,  are  only  qualified  to  witness 
the  right  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  fellow  mortals. 

Our  beloved  ancient  worthies  evinced  a  spi- 
rit quite  opposite  to  one  of  abandonment,  even 
in  reference  to  their  most  implacable  enemies. 
How  diligently  were  they  engaged  in  pure  love 
to  such,  though  in  a  depraved  and  benighted 
condition,  to  show  them  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  their  ways,  and  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  that  they  might  be  delivered 
from  the  evil  of  their  hearts,  while  opportunity 
was  mercifully  afforded  :  and  this  lamb-like 
spirit  of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  this  Christian 
solicitude  shone  with  proportionate  brightness, 
as  they  were  faithfully  devoted  to  sustain  the 
principles  of  their  Christian  faith.  They  were 
willing  to  travel  over  sea  and  land,  to  spend 
and  be  spent,  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  j 
proselytes  to  increase  their  numbers,  and 
temporal  importance  in  the  sight  of  the  world, 
but  out  of  pure,  disinterested  love  for  the  good 
of  souls. 

In  that  day  amongst  the  faithful,  we  did  not 


hear  the  sentiment  expressed,  "  that  principles 
were  of  secondary  importance;  and  that  they 
should  be  yielded,  when  not  differing  widely 
from  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  unity  ;" 
for  it  is  evident  that  this  gradual  relaxing 
would  permit  them  eventually  to  be  frittered 
away.  They  too  well  knew  that  the  only 
permanent  basis  of  true  Christian  oneness,  was 
a  patient  and  faithful  suffering  for  the  blessed 
principles  of  Truth,  which  suffering  and  exer- 
cise, had  a  purifying,  strengthening,  and  truly 
uniting  effect  amongst  the  living  members. 
But  alas  I  when  this  exercise,  this  diligent  con- 
cern, and  this  prompt  and  faithful  adherence 
to  the  blessed  principles  of  the  Truth  are  defi- 
cient, either  through  a  love  of  worldly  favour 
and  popularity,  or  fear  of  suffering,  then  the 
preserving  savour  of  Quakerism — true  Chris- 
tian love — is  lost,  even  though  an  imposing 
confederation  may  still  continue  to  exist  in  a 
tolerable  degree  of  outward  harmony  :  and  we 
are  reminded  of  this  truth,  expressed  by  the 
precious  Redeemer:  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  1  it  is  thenceforth 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  men."  (Matt.  v.  13.) 
This  excellent  savour  is  the  preserving  quality 
of  ourselves  and  our  friends;  and  perhaps  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  benefit  which  mankind 
in  general,  receive  in  consequence  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  few  who  are  neglected  and  de- 
spised by  those  high  in  the  world,  or  in  reli- 
gious profession.  These  have  often  to  follow 
the  Captain  of  their  soul's  salvation  into  obscu- 
rity and  suffering,  that  they  also  may  rejoice 
and  triumph  with  him  over  all  which  has 
power  to  destroy  or  make  afraid. 
State  of  New  York. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  ilis  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  317.) 

On  First-day,  the  23rd  of  Tenth  month, 
1803,  William  Jackson  was  at  the  meeting  at 
Hawes,  on  Second-day,  at  that  in  Aysgarth, 
and  on  Third-day,  that  in  Leyburn.  The  last 
being  a  "  heavy,  exercising  meeting,  and  little 
openness,"  he  said  but  little.  The  next  day 
he  had  a  meeting  at  Rooth,  wilh  the  few 
Friends  who  constituied  Swaledale  meeting. 
He  says,  "It  was,  I  hope,  a  comforting, 
strengthening  opportunity  to  some  of  them. 
In  the  evening  [I  had]  a  public  meeting  wilh 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Rooth.  It  was 
long  and  straggling  in  gathering,  so  that  I 
was  almost  ready  to  conclude,  that  what  I  felt 
towards  them  stirring  in  my  mind,  would  have 
wholly  disappeared  before  any  quiet  or  still- 
ness could  be  come  at.  But  [rising]  to  speak 
to  some  who  had  just  come  in,  to  come  for- 
ward and  fill  an  emply  seat,  and  leave  the 
vacant  room  next  the  door,  so  that  if  any  more 
should  come,  they  might  sit  down  without  dis- 
turbing the  quiet  of  the  meeting, — for  stillness 
was  very  desirable, — I  felt  strengthened  to 
keep  sianding, — and  matler  gradually  opened. 
So  that  I  was  much  enlarged  in  testimony 
amongst  them,  and  the  meeimg  was  solid  and 
quiet.    It  held  three  hours  and  three  quarters, 
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— one  hour  of  which  was  spent  in  gathering. 
My  mind  was  much  relieved,  and  1  felt  peace- 
ful and  quiet.  Slept  at  George  Raw's.  Here 
[I  found]  a  young  woman,  a  cousin  of  his, 
who  never  had  been  at  a  Friend's  meeting  be- 
fore that  day.  She  had  been  reached  by  the 
tendering  power  of  Truth,  and  is  of  as  sweet 
and  innocent  a  countenance  almost  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  Her  name  is  Mary  Jackson,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Jackson,  who  lived  at  some 
miles  distance.  1  asked  her  which  she  thought 
nearest  right, — the  priests  who  must  have  pay 
for  preaching,  or  Friends  who  leave  their  all 
and  travel  for  the  good  of  others,  without  any 
pecuniary  fee  or  reward?  She  said,  'I  think 
you  are  a  great  deal.'  I  told  her  that  I  be- 
lieved if  she  lived  near  to  that  she  had  been 
favoured  to  feel,  she  would  find  more  true 
peace  in  coming  and  sitting  down  in  silence 
with  the  few  Friends,  and  wait  upon  the  Lord 
for  his  teachings  in  her  heart,  than  in  going 
to  hear  their  ministers,  as  they  were  called. 
I  found  the  word  sunk  deep."  On  Fifth-day, 
William  attended  Leyburn  week-day  meeting, 
and  on  Sixth-day,  Masham  meeting.  This 
last  consisted  of  three  men  and  five  women, 
and  some  other  meetings  in  these  parts  were 
not  much  larger.  He  continues,  "  On  First- 
day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month,  I  was  at  Neth- 
erdale  meeting.  To  this  came  a  number  of 
methodists,  but  I  had  to  famish  the  craving 
after  words.  Slept  at  John  Spence's,  and  on 
Second-day,  had  a  meeting  with  the  Friends 
of  Netherdale  by  themselves,  to  some  comfort 
and  relief  to  my  mind." 

In  writing  to  his  wife  about  this  time,  he 
says,  "I  often  feel  thee  nearer  to  my  life,  if 
possible,  since  we  were  separated,  than  ever. 
Some  Friends  manifest  great  attention  and  re- 
spect for  me,  a  poor  creature,  who  am  the  last, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  the  least  of  all  that  ever 
crossed  the  great  waters,  on  such  an  errand 
as  I  have  come.  At  times  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  venture  any  further,  and  [think] 
perhaps  a  release  may  be  granted  me,  for  a 
return.  Yet  at  other  times  the  journey  ap- 
pears long,  and  that  it  will  require  time  and 
patience.  Thou  mayest  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 
continue  to  write  once  a  month,  which  I  have 
hitherto  done  on  the  average,  and  more.  I 
hope  we  may  be  enabled  to  confide  in  that 
Arm  of  Power,  which  has  hitherto  supported, 
and  borne  up  the  head  from  altogether  sink- 
ing, when  many  waves  and  billows  have  pass- 
ed over.  So  in  that  covenant  wherein  we  are 
joined  together,  1  affectionately  salute  ihee  and 
bid  thee  farewell.  Thy  truly  loving  husband 
until  death." 

After  attending  a  few  small  meetings,  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  on  First-day,  the  6ih  of  Elev- 
enth month,  was  at  the  meeting  at  Bradlord. 
Of  this  he  says,  "There  was  a  burial,  and  a 
large  number  of  [persons  of]  other  societies 
attended.  My  aged  valuable  friend,  Christiana 
Hustler,  had  plain,  good  preaching  (o  them,  in 
which  1  joined  her.  After  meeting,  went  to 
her  house,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  a  little 
sitting  vviih  the  family.  She  told  me  it  was 
her  practice  on  First-day  evenings  so  to  do. 
On  Second-day,  I  was  at  ihe  Monthly  Meeting 
ai  Oiley,  and  on  Third-day,  had  a  meeiing  at 
Rawdon.    These  [ihe  two  last]  were  relieving 
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times  to  me,  and  set  my  mind  at  liberty  from 
Friends  of  that  Monthly  Meeting.  Slept  at  my 
friend  Christiana  Hustler's,  and  on  Fourth- 
day,  was  at  Bradford  week-day  meeting,  and 
rode  to  John  Ellis's,  at  Gildersome,  intending 
to  be  at  the  meeiing  there  on  Fifth. day,  but 
my  indisposition  was  so  increased  by  riding  in 
the  damp  of  the  evening,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  house  for  some  days.  I  had  been  poorly 
for  some  time,  and  for  divers  nights,  so  as  to 
get  little  or  no  rest.  Doctor  William  Maud, 
a  friend  of  Bradford,  pressingly  advised  me  to 
desist  from  travelling,  and  lay  by  for  some 
time.  Nothing  could  help  nature  so  much,  as 
my  complaints  required  it.  But  it  was  much 
against  inclination,  being  anxiously  desirous, 
at  times,  perhaps  overmuch  so,  of  getting  for- 
ward faster  than  my  infirm  constitution  will 
bear." 

Whilst  recruiting  at  John  Ellis's,  he  thus 
wrote  to  his  wife,  Eleventh  month  11th:  "The 
salutation  of  my  love  often  reaches  across  the 
western  deep  to  salute  thee,  not  only  by  day, 
but  also  by  night, — having  much  to  sympa- 
thize with  thee,  ever  since  our  separation.  I 
have  to  commit  thee  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his 
keeping.  Thou  art  amongst  thy  own  people, 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  there  may  be  nothing 
wanting  to  make  thee  as  comfortable  as  thou 
canst  be  in  my  absence.  Our  bodily  afflic- 
tions we  must  bear.  Thou  hast  thine, — I 
have  mine.  I  think  sometimes,  there  are  few 
who  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land, — yet  there  are  some  true  sympathizers. 
A  renewed  visitation  being  extended  to  some, 
especially  amongst  the  youth, — I  have  a  hope 
revived  at  times,  that  it  will  not  be  all  in  vain, 
and  that  we  have  not  spent  our  strength  for 
naught.  What  may  be  the  situation  of  this 
country  in  the  course  of  another  year,  no  one 
knows  but  He  that  rules  over  sea  and  land, — 
before  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  as  grasshoppers.  It  (this  land)  is  threat- 
ened hard,  yet  peradventure  it  may  not  be 
permitted  to  be  quite  swallowed  up.  I  have 
at  times,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  re- 
mind Friends  of  the 'strong  tower'  into  which 
the  righteous  run  and  are  safe.  Also  to  men- 
tion the  deliverances  and  preservations  some 
in  Ameiica  experienced  during  the  war  there. 
The  account  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York 
is  awfully  serious,  yet  of  the  two  it  is  to  be 
chosen  before  war.  O!  that  it  may  be  laid 
suitably  to  heart,  so  as  to  work  an  amend- 
ment in  life  and  practice,  that  so  heavier  chas- 
tisements may  not  be  necessary  in  order  to 
humble  the  proud  and  loosen  from  earthly- 
mtndedness. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Pauperism  in  France. — An  official  report 
recently  published  in  Paris,  embodies  the  opin- 
ion that  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
lives  by  villany  and  upon  charity,  amounts  to 
63,000.  This  does  not  include  such  as  are 
supported  by  private  individuals,  the  police 
having  no  means  of  obtaining  the  statistics  of 
this  kind  of  relief.  The  whole  population  of 
France  living  upon  the  gratuities  of  others, 
whether  supported  by  the  state  or  by  benevo- 
lent   societies,  is  set    down   at  6,000,000 ! 
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Somewhat  over  the  sixth  part  of  the  entire 
population  1  The  frightful  increase  in  destitu- 
tion and  mendicancy  in  France  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Vol- 
taire calculated  the  whole  number  of  beggars 
at  200,000  under  Louis  XV. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  Obedience  of  Faith. 

In  seasons  of  trial,  such  .is  are  foretold, 
when  we  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  how  essential  it  is  to  the  peace  of  our 
minds,  that  we  should  regard  the  injunction  of 
our  holy  Redeemer;  "See  that  ye  be  not 
troubled,  for  all  these  things  must  come  to 
pass.  And  many  shall  be  offended,  and  shall 
betray  one  another,  and  hate  one  another; 
and  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold.  But  he  that  shall  en- 
dure unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved. 
It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  wo 
to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  !" 

If  the  object  and  mission  of  the  dear  Son 
and  sent  of  the  Father,  was  kept  more  steadily 
in  view,  and  the  struggle  was  maintained  that 
it  might  be  thoroughly  effected  in  us,  and  as 
far  as  our  influence  extends,  by  us,  there  would 
be  less  swerving  from  the  faith,  which  we  pro- 
fess to  have,  in  the  efficacy  of  Divine  and  sav- 
ing grace,  and  a  ceasing  from  vain  and  unpro- 
fitable conduct  and  conversation,  which  tend 
to  confusion  and  shame.  Having  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  continually  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
be  enabled  in  sincerity  and  truth  to  adopt  the 
language,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done;" 
and  our  hearts  being  filled  wiih  the  love  of 
God,  others  would  be  made  partakers  of  our 
joy  in  Him. 

"God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved ;"  but  "this  is  the  con- 
demnation, that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil;  for  every  one 
that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light ;  neither  cometh 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  be  reproved.  But 
he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that 
his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are 
wrought  in  God."  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
remains  unchangeably  the  same,  whoever  or 
how  many  soever,  may  forsake  it.  Though 
thousands  may  fall  on  the  right  hand,  and 
tens  of  thousands  on  the  left,  "  thev  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  mount  Zion,  which 
cannot  be  removed."  But  "  wo  to  the  rebelli- 
ous children  sailh  the  Lord,  that  take  counsel, 
but  not  of  me ;  that  cover  with  a  covering,  but 
not  of  my  Spirit." 

How  sorrowful  is  the  reflection,  that  any 
who  have  tasted  of  the  good  Word  of  life,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  and  who,  in 
the  day  of  their  espousals,  bowed  low  before 
the  Lord,  humbling  themselves  under  his 
mighty  hand,  should  turn  aside  from  the 
pure  witness  for  God  in  themselves,  to  the 
vain  philosophy  and  rudiments  of  this  world — 
to  that  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath,  which 
gendereth  envying  and  strife  ;  for,  where  these 
are,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 
These  are  the  Iruits  of  rebellion  asainst  the 
Spirit  of  Him  who  remains  to  be  The  Way, 


the  Truth,  and  the  Life;  and  this  is  declared 
to  be  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft.  Even  He  whom 
we  profess  to  follow,  became  obedient  to  the 
death  of  the  cross  ;  and,  as  it  is  written,  learn- 
ed obedience  by  the  things  he  suffered.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  reign  with  him,  we  must 
also  be  willing  to  suffer  with  him,  being  "  bu- 
ried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death;  that  like 
as  he  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  The  Lamb  and  his  follow- 
ers shall  have  the  victory  over  all  the  power 
of  the  evil  one. 

Let  us  then  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  not  trusting  in  the  false  covering  of  an 
empty  profession,  nor  by  hardening  our  hearts 
as  in  the  day  of  provocation,  strengthen  our- 
selves in  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  lest  it  end  in 
our  shame  and  confusion  ;  and  through  un- 
faithfulness, we  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow, 
and  the  heiitage  of  the  Lord  be  given  to  re- 
proach. 


Milton  on  his  own  Blindness. 

Let  then  the  calumniators  of  the  Divine 
goodness  cease  to  revile,  or  to  make  me  the 
object  of  their  superstitious  imaginations.  Let 
them  consider,  that  my  situation,  such  as  it  is, 
is  neither  an  object  of  my  shame  nor  my  re- 
gret ;  that  I  am  not  depressed  by  any  sense  of 
the  Divine  displeasure ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  most  momentous  periods,  I  have 
had  full  experience  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
protection  ;  and  that,  in  the  solace  and  the 
strength  which  have  been  infused  into  me  from 
above,  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  the  will  of 
God;  that  I  oftener  think  on  what  He  has 
bestowed,  than  on  what  He  has  withheld;  that, 
in  short,  1  am  unwilling  to  exchange  my  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  with  that  of  any  other 
person;  and  that  I  feel  the  recollection,  a 
treasured  store  of  tranquillity  and  delight. 
But,  if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would, 
sir,  prefer  my  blindness  to  yours:  your's  is  a 
cloud  spread  over  the  mind,  which  darkens 
both  the  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience ; 
mine  keeps  from  my  view  only  the  coloured 
surfaces  of  things,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty 
to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  stability  of  vir- 
tue and  of  truth. 

How  many  things  are  there  beside,  which  I 
would  not  willingly  see;  how  many  which  I 
must  see  against  my  will ;  and  how  few  which 
I  feel  any  anxiety  to  see!  There  is,  as  the 
apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength 
through  weakness. 

Let  me  then,  be  the  most  feeble  creature 
alive,  as  long  as  that  feebleness  seems  to  in- 
vigorate the  energies  of  my  rational  and  im- 
mortal spirit ;  as  long  as  in  that  obscurity,  in 
which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  Divine 
presence  more  clearly  shines,  then,  in  the  pro- 
portion as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly 
strong ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  am  blind,  I  shall 
more  clearly  see.  O  !  that  I  ihus  may  be  per- 
fected by  feebleness,  and  irradiated  by  obscu- 
rity !  And  indeed,  in  my  blindness,  I  enjoy 
in  no  inconsiderable  degiee  the  favour  of  the 
Deity  ;  who  regards  me  with  more  tenderness 
and  compassion,  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to 
behold  nothing  but  Himself.    Alas!  for  him 


who  insults  me,  who  maligns  and  merits  public 
execration.  For  the  Divine  law  not  only 
shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders 
me  too  sacred  to  attack — not  indeed,  so  much 
from  the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  the 
overshadowing  of  those  heavenly  wings,  which 
seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity,  and 
which,  when  occasioned,  He  is  wont  to  illu- 
minate with  an  interior  light  more  precious 
and  more  pure. — Prose  Works  of  Milton, 
vol.  2,  p.  491. 


Negro  Tillages  in  Jamaica. 

One  cannot  look  on  a  little  negro  hamlet 
without  being  struck  with  its  exl reme  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  peasants  who  commonly  la- 
bour on  the  same  estate  usually  have  their 
huts  congregated  together,  not  by  the  side  of  ■ 
a  high  road,  but  retired  into  some  excluded 
nook,  approachable  through  a  narrow  winding 
path.  You  might  pass  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  village,  and  hardly  be  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, except  by  the  hogs  which  scamper 
away  on  the  sight  of  a  stranger  into  the  bush, 
or  the  poultry  that  strut  and  pick  about  the 
vicinity.  The  love  of  seclusion  is  almost  in- 
variable, and  is  no  doubt  a  habit  inherited 
from  "  slavery  time,"  when  it  was  an  object 
to  keep  the  domestic  economy  as  much  out  of 
the  way  as  possible.  If  you  purposely  seek 
the  collection  of  cabins,  you  will  probably  have 
some  difficulty  in  threading  the  maze  of  pin- 
guines  into  which  the  original  fence  has 
spread.  This  plant  (bromelia  pinguine)  is 
very  commonly  cultivated  as  a  fence,  being 
absolutely  impenetrable ;  when  not  in  flower 
or  fruit  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  pine  apple,  but  is  more  vigorous  and  for- 
midable, the  recurved  spines  with  which  the 
edges  of  the  long  leaves  are  set  being  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  and  inflicting  terrible  scratches. 
When  flowering  in  March  it  is  a  beautiful  ob-  I 
ject;  the  central  leaves  being  of  the  most 
beautiful  glossy  vermilion,  and  the  thick  spike  1 
of  blossom  of  a  delicate  pink-white.  This  is 
replaced  by  a  dense  head  of  hard  woody  cap- 
sules, not  united  into  a  compound  succulent 
fruit  as  in  the  pine-apple,  but  separate,  though 
closely  packed.  They  contain  an  acid  juice,  , 
which  is  pleasant  to  moisten  the  lips  or  tongue, 
but  is  found  to  be  arid  and  caustic  if  used  in 
any  quantity.  The  picturesque  beauty  of 
which  I  have  spoken  as  characterizing  the 
peasant's  hamlets,  does  not  depend  on  the 
habitations  themselves;  these  are  small  huts, 
generally  made  of  wattle  or  hurdle-work,  and 
thatched  with  the  fronds  of  some  of  the  palms. 
But  it  is  in  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the 
various  trees  in  which  they  are  embowered. 
It  so  happens  that  the  tropical  trees  most  va- 
lued for  their  fruit,  are  also  eminently  conspi- 
cuous for  beauty.  The  papaw,  whose  large 
fruit  has  the  singular  property  of  rendering 
tender  the  toughest  meat  with  a  few  drops  of 
its  juice,  and  the  cocoa-nut  which  supplies  meat 
and  drink,  are  fine  examples  of  tall  and  slen- 
der grace.  The  glossy  evergreen  of  all  the 
citron  tribe,  from  the  great  shaddoch  to  the 
lime,  how  beautiful  it  throws  out  into  relief  the 
noble  golden  fruit,  or  serves  as  a  ground  for 
the  delicately  white  blossoms  studding  the 
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dark  trees  like  stars  on  a  winter  night's  sky, 
as  fragrant  too  as  lovely  !  The  star-apple, 
with  its  parti-coloured  leaves,  shining  green 
on  one  surface,  and  on  the  other  a  bright 
golden  bay,  has  an  indescribable  effect,  as  its 
mass  of  foliage,  all  quivering  and  dancing  in 
the  breeze,  changes  momentarily  in  a  thou- 
sand points  from  the  one  hue  to  the  other. 
But  there  are  two  other  trees  which  help  more 
than  all  the  rest  to  produce  the  admired  result. 
Both  are  of  stately  form  and  noble  dimensions. 
The  one  is  the  mango,  which,  though  intro- 
duced at  no  very  distant  period,  now  grows 
almost  everywhere,  at  least  around  every 
homestead,  gentle  or  simple.  It  forms  a  tow- 
ering compact  conical  head  of  foliage  peculi- 
arly dense  and  dark,  through  which  no  ray  of 
the  sun  penetrates.  He  who  has  once  seen 
the  mango  growing  in  its  own  ample  dimen- 
sions, will  never  mistake  it  for  another  tree, 
nor  ever  forget  the  impression  produced  by  its 
magnificent  form  and  massive  proportions. 
The  other  is  the  bread-fruit;  like  the  mango, 
a  foreigner,  made  to  feel  himself  at  home. 
The  negroes  cultivate  it  more  than  the  higher 
classes:  I  was  myself  disappointed  in  the  fruit; 
it  has  a  sort  of  woolliness,  not  agreeable ;  but 
I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fine  appearance 
piesented  by  it  when  hanging  by  scores  from 
the  many-jointed  twigs.  The  enormous  leaves, 
eighteen  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  elegant- 
ly cut  into  fingers,  and  of  a  beautiful  green, 
well  set  off  the  large  depending  fruit,  and  seem 
to  suit  its  colossal  dimensions.  These,  are 
the  grander  features  of  the  scene,  which, 
mingled  with  other  trees,  form  groves  of  many- 
tinted  foliage,  and  much  variety  of  light  and 
shadow.  The  under-growth,  however,  is  no 
less  pleasing.  The  lively  tender  green  of  the 
plantains  and  bananas,  planted  in  regular  ave- 
nues, the  light  tracery  of  the  yams,  the  cho- 
chos,  the  melons  and  gourds,  the  numerous 
sorts  of  peas,  and  other  climbers,  among  which 
several  species  of  passion-flower  throw  their 
elegant  foliage,  magnificent  blossoms,  and 
grateful  acid  fruits  over  the  branches  of  trees 
— the  delicate  forms  of  the  castor-oil  tree  and 
the  cassavas  ;  the  noble  flower  of  the  esculent 
hibiscus  or  okra — these  are  the  ordinary,  al- 
most, I  might  say,  universal  features  of  a  Ja- 
maican negro  garden  ;  and  when  I  add  to  these 
fine  convolvuli  and  ipomese  of  rainbow  hues,  the 
pride  of  our  conservatories,  and  large  white 
and  yellow  species  of  echites,  that,  altogether 
unsought,  trail  in  wild  luxuriance  about  the 
fences — 1  shall  be  justified  in  pronouncing  the 
scene  one  of  more  than  common  loveliness, 
even  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a  tropical 
land. — A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica. 

Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital. — 
The  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital  con- 
tained, during  last  year,  462  patients,  being 
an  excess  of  22  over  the  year  1850. 

"  The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was 
263,  discharged  238,  of  whom  39  were  by 
death  ;  1 1 1  were  recovered,  38  were  improved, 
and  50  were  regarded  as  incurable.  The  whole 
current  expenses  of  the  hospital  for  the  year 
are  put  down  at  #52,485.38  ;  which  is  an  aver- 
age expenditure  on  each  patient,  of  $113.61. 


"The  trustees  complain  of  the  serious  dis- 
proportionate increase  of  foreign  paupers, 
which  are  supported  in  the  institution,  many 
of  them  being  chronic  and  hopeless  cases,  im- 
beciles from  their  cradles  or  youth,  and  sent 
to  this  State  to  be  supported  at  our  expense, — 
miserable  beings,  who  have  never  been  taught 
even  the  decencies  of  life.  Of  the  263  admis- 
sions the  past  year,  87,  or  one-third  within 
a  fraction,  were  foreigners,  or  persons  having 
no  legal  settlement  within  the  Common- 
wealth." 


Red  Jacket's  Grave. 

A  movement  was  lately  started  in  Buffalo, 
having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  the  celebrated  Indian, 
Red  Jacket.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  a  pro- 
position made  to  open  a  subscription  for  funds 
to  pay  for  the  monument.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  address  on  this  topic,  one  of  Red  Jack- 
et's descendants,  (Dr.  Wilson,)  arose  and 
said  : — 

"  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — I  wish  to  de- 
tain you  for  a  moment.  I  am  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Red  Jacket.  I  speak  for  them. 
We  have  been  removed  from  our  homes  by 
the  cunning  treachery  of  the  pale  faces.  Red 
Jacket,  though  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  predicted  that  the  pale  faces  would 
drive  them  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers, 
and  his  bones  would  rest  there.  But  let  no 
pale  face  touch  them.  He  forbid,  in  his  last 
moments,  the  pale  face  to  follow  his  remains 
when  his  spirit  should  leave  them  to  unite  with 
the  Great  Spirit.  So  let  the  white  man  not 
touch  them.  We,  the  few  broken  remnants 
of  the  Senecas,  will  bear  them  away  with  us. 
He  wants  no  monument  from  the  hands  of 
the  white  man — he  would  not  have  it.  As  he 
forbade  the  pale  faces  to  follow  him  to  his 
resting-place,  so  he  would  forbid  them  to  dese- 
crate his  bones  with  their  touch.  Let  not  the 
white  man  bestow  his  unthanked  benevolence 
there.  Let  not  the  philanthropist  go  there. 
Red  Jacket  wants  no  monument.  No  monu- 
ment would  preserve  his  name.  His  name 
will  not  perish,  though  he  have  no  monument. 
He  lives.  He  lives  in  these  hearts  of  ours, 
and  will  live  as  long  as  one  heart  beats  in  the 
breast  of  the  red  man.  The  white  man  has 
done  something  for  him — he  has  surrounded 
his  remains  with  a  paling — he  has  placed  a 
marble  slab  over  him.  Where  is  it  now? 
Piece  by  piece  the  curious  visiter  has  carried 
it  away,  till  scarcely  one  is  left.  Should  the 
pale  faces  build  him  a  monument  as  high  as 
they  propose  to  build  to  Washington  at  their 
Capitol,  it  would  crumble  away  as  that  those 
people  of  Buffalo  have  placed  over  him,  and 
no  stone  would  be  found  upon  another. 
No!  Red  Jacket  forbade  the  pale  faces  to 
follow  him  to  his  grave.  Red  Jacket  would 
not  have  them  desecrate  his  bones  now  rest- 
ing there.  His  predictions  that  the  pale  face 
immigration  would  roll  over  these  plains  and 
sweep  away  his  tribe,  is  fulfilled,  and  I,  a  re- 
lative of  his  descendants,  a  few  of  whom  re- 
main yonder,  say  to  you,  white  men  and  white 
women,  touch  not  a  bone  of  him.  After  a 
few  days,  we  will  bear  away  in  our  hands, 


from  this  resting-place,  what  remains  of  him. 
But  let  not  a  white  man  touch  him. — I  am 
done."— D.  News. 


From  the  North  American  &,  TJ.  S.  Gaz. 

MADDER  vs.  TEA. 

Messrs.  Editors : — The  very  interesting 
communications  which  you  have  published 
occasionally  from  the  pen  of  Junius  Smith,  on 
the  cultivation  of  tea  in  this  country,  and  the 
interest  they  are  calculated  to  awaken,  induce 
me  to  present  to  you  some  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  another  agricultural  production,  as 
important  as  that  of  tea — indeed,  much  more 
important — and  about  as  little  thought  of  or 
understood.  I  allude  to  the  article  of  Madder, 
for  which  we  are  at  present  entirely  dependent 
upon  Europe.  The  manufacturing  interest  is 
now  so  firmly  established  with  us,  that  this 
article,  as  a  dye,  is  almost  indispensable;  and 
in  case  of  a  war  with  England  or  France,  we 
should  be  unable  to  gel  a  supply.  This  con- 
dition arises  purely  from  neglect  or  thought- 
lessness, as  I  propose  to  show  in  a  few  obser- 
vations. 

The  consumption  of  madder  now  in  this 
country,  I  suppose  to  be  ten  thousand  tons  an- 
nually, the  cost  of  which  is  over  two  millions 
of  dollars.  From  recent  experiments  it  has 
been  found  to  be  perfectly  congenial  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  We  might,  therefore,  with 
the  same  propriety,  import  from  France  our 
potatoes,  wheat  and  corn,  as  our  madder;  in- 
deed with  more,  because  the  latter  is  a  vastly 
more  profitable  production. 

By  accounts  published  in  the  Patent  Office 
Reports  of  1847  and  1848,  in  Washington,  it 
is  shown  that  from  2000  to  6000  lbs.  per  acre 
can  be  produced,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil.  In  one  of  these  accounts,  rendered 
by  an  experimenter  in  Ohio,  where  the  culture 
is  now  being  commenced,  2000  lbs.  had  been 
raised  to  the  acre,  and  the  value  then  was  15 
cents  per  lb. — yielding  300  dollars,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  100  dollars  in  its  culture  and  prepa- 
ration for  market,  including  interest  for  land, 
&c.  This  experiment,  taking  the  very  lowest 
production  per  acre,  throws  all  other  agricul- 
tural productions  entirely  into  the  shade,  as  a 
matter  of  profit ;  and  yet,  strange  it  is,  we 
have  been  importing  from  France  and  Holland 
all  our  Madders  since  1815,  when  its  use  in 
manufactures  became  a  matter  of  importance, 
until  the  present  hour. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  matter 
during  the  last  autumn,  by  a  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  Dr.  Allen  V.  Lesley,  of  New  Cas- 
tle, whose  intelligence  and  public  spirit  will,  I 
trust,  ere  long,  place  him  in  the  same  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame  with  Junius  Smith  as  a 
benefactor  to  his  country.  He  has  now  upon 
his  plantation  about  twelve  acres  of  madder 
growing  beautifully.  I  saw  it  a  few  days 
since,  when  it  was  about  six  inches  above 
ground,  far  in  advance  of  all  other  vegetation, 
except  asparagus.  He  intends,  I  believe,  to 
occupy  his  whole  plantation,  of  170  acres, 
with  it,  and  will,  I  presume,  introduce  its  cul- 
ture generally,  and,  perhaps,  simultaneously, 
with  the  tea  by  Mr.  Smith. 

At  present,  taking  the  minimum,  or  2000  lbs. 
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per  acre  as  the  product,  it  would  require 
ten  thousand  acres  to  be  gathered  annu- 
ally, and  thirty  thousand  to  be  under  culture 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  this  country  ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  over-pro- 
duction very  soon.  The  market  price  now  is 
about  twelve  cents,  average.  The  Doctor 
sent  me,  some  time  since,  a  sample  of  the  first 
lot  that  he  gathered,  about  ninety  pounds, 
which  I  had  tested  at  the  Frankford  Print 
Works,  where  it  was  pronounced  superior  to 
the  best  French  madder,  that  now  sells  at 
fourteen  cents.  This  fully  establishes,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  adaptation  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  production,  if  it  had  not  been  estab- 
lished before.  The  Doctor  informed  me,  how- 
ever, that  an  individual  in  Herkimer  county, 
New  York,  had  been  for  several  years  culti- 
vating it,  and  that  one  acre  of  ground  afforded 
him  an  ample  support,  which  was  the  height 
of  his  ambition. 

From  a  detailed  account  which  I  have  in  a 
London  Magazine  of  1795,  giving  the  mode 
of  its  culture  and  preparation  for  market  then, 
and  my  observation  and  inquiries  recently,  1 
am  satisfied  that  little  change  has  occurred 
with  regard  to  its  culture,  and  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  manage  as  potatoes  or  Indian  corn,  though 
requiring  in  its  preparation  for  use  much  more 
labour. 

It  requires  a  mellow  soil,  one  that  can  be 
ploughed  deeply,  and  not  liable  to  bake,  (as 
the  roots,  which  form  the  material,  will  go 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,)  and  one, 
too,  that  will  not  be  subject  to  overflow,  as 
water  standing  upon  the  surface  will  injure 
the  roots.  It  would  seem  to  be  adapted  to  all 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  as  far  north 
as  Herkimer  county,  where  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  a  small  way.  Beyond  that, 
as  its  culture  in  England  has  not  been  prose- 
cuted, it  may  not  probably  succeed  well. 

The  plant  was  first  obtained,  I  believe,  from 
the  Levant;  but  its  production  is  now  chiefly 
confined,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  France  and  Hol- 
land. That  from  France  now  commands  14 
cents.  The  Dutch  10  cents.  As  that  pro- 
duced here  has  been  found  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis to  be  25  per  cent,  stronger  than  the 
French,  and  to  produce  a  more  brilliant  colour, 
it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  made  one  of  the 
staples  of  our  country,  as  much  so  as  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  cotton,  or  tobacco;  and  I  trust, 
from  the  interest  you  manifest  in  regard  to 
the  tea  culture,  that  you  will  soon  see  them 
both  flourishing  as  new  articles  of  commerce 
in  this  new  and  happy  country. 

If  these  observations  should  be  deemed  wor- 
thy a  place  in  your  journal,  and  induce  any 
of  your  agricultural  readers  to  desire  informa- 
tion, it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  impart  to  them 
all  that  I  can,  and  to  put  them  in  a  way  to 
obtain  the  seed.  L. 


Steamboat  Disasters. — An  account  in  the 
St.  Louis  Intelligencer  shows  that  since  the 
1st  of  January  there  have  been  twenty-five 
steamboat  accidents,  from  the  following  causes : 

Whole  number  of  accidents,  25  ;  caused  by 
sinking,  10;  explosions,  9  ;  burning,  6;  col- 
lapse^; boats  totally  destroyed,  18;  whole 
number  of  lives  lost,  (estimated)  250.  The 


loss  of  property  we  have  no  means  of  learn- 
ing ;  but,  judging  from  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  accidents,  it  must  have  been  great  in- 
deed. 
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The  burning  sun  and  sultry  heat  of  sum- 
mer, so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruits 
and  grain,  produce  a  general  relaxation  and 
debility  of  the  body,  which  more  or  less  affect 
the  mental  energies,  and  indispose  to  every- 
thing requiring  much  exertion  or  perseverance. 
The  dust  and  glare  of  the  city,  where  the  pow- 
er of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  multiplied  by 
refraction  from  the  continuous  ranges  of  brick 
walls ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the 
intermingled  effluvia  arising  from  the  various 
alleys  and  sewers,  redolent  with  the  offensive 
and  noisome  gases  which  escape  from  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  render  it 
particularly  uninviting,  and  induce  nearly  all 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  to  escape 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  from  its  confine- 
ment, and  go  forth  among  the  woods  and  fields 
in  the  hope  of  gladdening  the  eye  with  the  soft 
green  of  wide-spread  verdure,  and  soothing 
and  invigorating  the  frame  with  the  pure  and 
healthful  breezes  which  sport  on  mountain 
tops  or  sea-side. retreats.  It  seems  to  be  a  time 
for  almost  universal  migration  ;  for  those  in  the 
country  catch  the  contagion  from  the  immi- 
grants who,  after  having  been  long  pent  up  in 
the  city,  retire  among  them;  and  preparations 
for  starting,  or  regrets  for  involuntary  delays 
are  to  be  heard  almost  wherever  we  may  go. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  mobility 
arises  from  the  force  of  example,  and  that 
many  are  induced  to  leave  their  quiet  arid  com- 
fortable homes,  who  would  be  much  better  off, 
and  much  less  exposed,  if  they  would  remain 
calmly  and  unfatigued  within  their  own  peace- 
ful domiciles.  Health,  however,  may  require 
a  change  of  scene  and  atmosphere,  and  travel- 
ling or  a  temporary  removal  of  residence,  is, 
under  such  circumstances, altogetherallowable. 

Il  however  becomes  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective meetings  in  the  city,  seriously  to  consi- 
der, how  far  it  is  proper  for  them  to  absent  them- 
selves uniformly  therefrom,  especially  when 
the  number  is  so  reduced  as  to  throw  a  great 
weight  of  responsibility  on  the  few  who  re- 
main, and  who  must  often  feel  fearful  lest  their 
meetings  should  not  be  held  to  the  reputation 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  profit  of  those 
who  assemble.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient ;  and  we  know  there  are  those  who  make 
not  a  little  effort  to  be  found  in  their  usual 
places  when  meeting  day  comes  round. 

But  whereverour  members  go,  and  especially 
those  who  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  neces- 
sarily tarry  at  places  of  public  resort,  it  is  very 
desirable,  and  is,  indeed, an  incumbent  duty,  that 
they  should  in  no  respect  slight  or  disregard 
the  obligations  resting  on  them  as  Friends,  to 
maintain  in  all  respects  the  circumspection  and 
self-denial  that  are  inseparable  from  a  walk 
consistent  with  our  high  profession.    It  would 


seem  as  though  an  idea  prevailed  with  some, 
that  while  on  their  excursions  for  health  or 
pleasure,  it  was  allowable  for  them  to  throw 
off  the  restraints  they  feel  themselves  under 
when  with  their  home  friends,  and  to  indulge 
in  the  amusements  and  follies  which  are  so 
generally  provided  or  patronized  by  those  who 
are  striving  to  allure  travellers  to  their  places 
of  resort.  But  if  the  obligation  to  a  circum- 
spect, consistent  conduct  and  conversation,  is 
more  imperative  on  our  members  at  one  time 
than  another,  it  is  when  they  are  mingling 
with  the  throngs  of  visiters  at  those  places, 
who,  though  I  hey  may  give  free  course  to  their 
own  wayward  propensities,  and  gratify  their 
vain  minds  to  the  full,  are  yet  very  watchful 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Friends  who 
may  be  among  them,  and  keenly  observant  of 
any  inconsistency  committed  by  them.  The 
advice  contained  in  the  Discipline  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  and  religiously  regard- 
ed under  these  and  all  other  circumstances. 
"  We  also  tenderly  advise  that  Friends  seri- 
ously bear  in  mind  they  should  be  exemplary 
to  others  under  their  care ;  [and  to  those  with 
whom  they  associate,]  that  they  exercise  plain- 
ness of  speech,  without  respect  of  persons,  in 
all  their  converse  among  men  ;  not  baulking 
their  testimony  by  a  cowardly  compliance,  and 
varying  their  language  according  to  their  com- 
pany ;  a  practice  of  very  ill  example,  rendering 
those  who  use  it  contemptible,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  hypocrites,  even  by  those  with 
whom  they  so  comply."  "Shrink  not  from 
the  cross  of  Christ  in  your  garb,  language,  or 
manners ;  but  through  a  subjection  of  your 
wills  to  the  Divine  will,  in  these  and  all  other 
respects,  walk  answerably  to  the  purity  of  our 
profession,  and  the  simplicity  and  spirituality 
of  our  worship:  so  may  you  be  instructive 
examples  to  serious  inquirers  after  Truth  ;  and 
not  of  those  who  under  a  profession  thereof, 
are  preferring  their  own  crooked  ways,  and 
turning  others  from  the  footsteps  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ." 
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Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Nortli  Sixth 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  8th  inst.,  Edward  Bailey, 
of  Berks  county,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Joseph  Whi- 
tall,  of  this  city. 

Correction. — The  marriage  notice  of  Wm.  C.  Ivins 
and  Elizaheth  Decou,  (see  page  288,)  should  have 
read,  "  both  of  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey,"  not  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of  paralysis,  Kezina  Black, 
aged  nearly  71  years.  She  was  a  beloved  Friend, 
and  for  many  years  an  overseer  of  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. ;  and  while  we  deeply  feel  our 
loss,  are  consoled  with  the  belief  it  is  her  eternal 
gain. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

But,  perhaps,  the  pure-t  and  most  note-wor- 
hy  embodiment  and  realization  of  the  Quaker 
ninciple  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Life  of  John 
iVoolman,"  the  American  Friend,  who  was 
)orn  in  1720,  years  after  the  Society  had  lost 
he  invigorating  stimulus  of  persecution.  It 
ivould  take,  however,  an  article  by  itself  to  do 
ustice  to  this  touching  and  beautiful  narra- 
live;  and  to  show  how,  more  almost  than  any 
man  of  whom  we  ever  read,  he  walked  through 
:his  wicked  world  as  though  not  of  it,  keeping 
himself  clean  and  unspoiled  from  the  mire  of 
its  ways,  though  always  striving  to  amend 
.hem.  Strange,  indeed,  were  the  straits  to 
which  his  tender  conscience  brought  him  ;  and 
ivould  that  we  could  tell  how  he  left  his  trade, 
n  which  through  his  industry  he  was  thriv- 
ng,  because  "  He  believed  truth  required  him 

0  live  more  free  from  outward  cumber  ;"  and 
flow  he  was  "not  easy  to  wear  hats  and  gar- 
ments dyed  with  a  dye  hurtful  to  them,"  this 

1  dying  to  hide  dirt"  being  a  custom  not  hav- 
ng  its  foundation  "  in  pure  wisdom  ;"  and  how 
he  therefore  "got  a  hat  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  fur;"  and  how  he  "  was  much  troubled, 
for  his  friends  grew  shy  of  him,  thinking  he 
was  following  the  changeful  modes  of  dress," 
white  hats  chancing  then  to  be  in  fashion  ;  and 
bow  too,  when  he  had  a  concern  to  come  to 
England,  he  "  took  his  passage  in  the  steer- 
ige,  because  there  was  such  superfluity  of 
workmanship  in  the  cabin,"  towards  "  defray- 
ng  the  cost  of  which  he  was  jaot  free  that  his 
money  should  go  ;"  and  how,  when  in  Eng- 
land, he  tiavelled  on  foot,  and  had  not  even 
freedom  to  send  his  letters  to  his  family  by  the 
post,  because  the  coach-horses  were  so  hard 
driven,  and  the  post-boys  suffered  so  much  in 
[he  cold  winter  nights,"  and  he  would  have  no 
part  in  "  the  hurry  of  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
that,  in  aiming  to  do  business  quickly,  and  lo 
gain  wealth,  doth  make  the  creation  at  this 
lay  to  loudly  groan."  These  scruples  make 
us  smile,  but  ihe  negro  slave  may  be  thankful 
for  them  ;  for  it  needed  a  man  thus  scrupulous 
iigainst  all  cruelty  and  oppression  as  against 
h  feu 1 1 ul  sin — a  man  fanatical  in  tender-heart- 
fdness — to  be,  as  we  believe  he  was,  ihe  fust 
Friend  lo  induce  his  Society  lo  bear  that  lesli 
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mony  against  slavery  which  has  been  so  con- 
sistent and  so  effective.  Not  but  that  George 
Fox  was  himself  almost  an  abolitionist,  hold- 
ing strange  notions  for  his  days,  that  liberty 
is  the  right  of  all  men  ;  and  in  1671,  advising 
his  Barbadoes  converts,  that,  "As  to  their 
blacks  or  negroes,  they  should  endeavour  to 
train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  all  might 
come  lo  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  "desir- 
ing them  also  that  they  would  cause  their 
overseers  to  deal  mildly  and  gently  with  their 
negroes,  and  that  after  certain  years  of  ser- 
vitude they  would  make  them  free." 

But  the  more  we  consider  the  ways  and  do- 
ings of  this  peculiar  people,  as  they  love  to 
call  themselves,  the  more  doe3  the  question 
with  which  we  started  teturn  upon  us,  viz.,  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  peculiar  principles  pro- 
fessed by  their  founders — and  that  there  was 
truth  their  practice  proves,  for  only  by  the 
power  of  truih  was  such  practice  possible — 
how  comes  it  that  their  number  is  so  few,  and 
every  day  becomes  fewer?  Truth  is  strong, 
and,  give  it  but  time,  will  prevail  ;  but  Qua- 
kerism is  weaker  now  than  it  was  in  Fox's 
days,  and  surely  two  centuries  is  time  enough 
to  test  and  to  call  forth  its  strength.  Its 
founder  declared,  and  believed  most  earnestly, 
that  he  and  his  followers  were  preaching  the 
pure  religion,  establishing  the  true  Church, 
into  which  must,  first  or  last,  be  absorbed  all 
forms  of  Christianiiy,  all  Christian  sects.  The 
Quakers  of  the  present  day  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  they  are  themselves  but  a  sect,  and 
one  of  the  weakest  of  the  sects,  ever  becoming 
weaker  by  slow  decay  ;  nay,  that  they  find  it 
hard  work  even  to  maintain  themselves  as  a 
sect.  And  yet  even  lo  those  who,  not  sharing 
in  their  faith,  and  not  sympathizing  in  their 
expectations  of  Divine  favour,  merely  estimate 
and  calculate  their  possession  of  the  human 
conditions  of  success,  this  failure  must  at  first 
sight  seem  puzzling  enough;  for  what  faiih 
more  promising  than  was  theirs  as  it  first 
arose?  What  doctrine  more  attractive  than 
this  one  of  Ihe  Inward  Light,  alluring  men  at 
once  by  the  infallibility  of  its  guidance,  and 
the  independence  of  ils  individuality?  What 
evidence  more  strong  that  this  doctrine  was 
true,  than  the  lives  which  its  believers  led,  so 
full  both  of  purity  and  power?  Where  find  a 
prophet  of  deeper  piety,  more  sure  to  reach 
ihe  soul,  than  Fox ;  or  an  apologist  more 
acute,  better  able  to  convince  the  intellect, 
than  Barclay  ;  or  an  advocate  more  fitted  to 
appeal  to  the  affeclions  than  Penn  ;  or  an  army 
of  champions  more  devoted  and  delermined 
than  Ihe  rank  and  file  of  their  followers? 

Seeing,  then,  what  was  their  object,  name- 
ly, to  proclaim  Christianity,  not  merely  as  a 
system,  but  as  a  power,  and  not  merely  as  a 
power,  but  us  the  power;  to  preach  Chris!  not 
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merely  as  a  name  in  heaven,  to  which  every 
knee  should  bow,  when  the  ear,  distracted 
with  earth's  din,  had  time  to  listen,  but  as  the 
life  of  their  hearts,  the  spirit  or  breath  of  their 
souls ;  seeing  that  in  this  object  they  succeed- 
ed so  well  for  themselves,  Christianity  being  lo 
them  this  power,  and  Christ  this  life;  seeing, 
we  say,  what  sort  of  thing  Christianiiy  is,  and 
what  manner  of  Christians  these  men  were,  is 
it  not  strange  that  so  few  should  have  followed 
their  example — that  this  brave  assault  upon 
ihe  world,  this  crusade  against  its  potentates 
to  subject  them,  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and 
all  ihe  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  should  have  resulted  not  only  in  the 
retreat  of  the  invaders  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, but  in  iheir  endeavour,  painful  but  fruit- 
less, to  isolate  themselves  from  that  world 
which  they  had  hoped  to  conquer? 

Professor  Maurice,  in  the  work  which  we 
have  placed  at  ihe  head  of  this  article,* 
and  in  which,  by  help  of  "  Hints  to  a 
Quaker,"  he  develops  his  own  idea  of  the 
church,  asks  himself  the  question  which  we 
have  here  put,  and  answers  it  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction,  not  by  denying  ihe  truth  which  is 
the  foundation  of  Quakerism,  nor  the  justice 
of  the  Quaker's  claim  to  the  honour  of  its  spe- 
cial proclamation  (for  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  catholic  sympathy  there  is  hardly 
a  sect,  Christian  or  Pagan,  whose  special  claim 
he  does  not  admit — to  whom  he  does  not  ap- 
portion its  share  of  truth);  but,  while  allow- 
ing that  ihe  Gospel  of  ihe  Inward  Christ,  which 
Fox  preached,  was  true,  and  to  his  hearers 
new,  allowing  also  that  it  was  a  gospel  of 
good  tidings,  which  ever,  more  and  more, 
must  carry  comfort  to  the  weary  soul,  he  ac- 
counts for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  ihe  small- 
ness  of  the  Society  which  Fox  established,  by 
stating  that  he  himself  but  half  knew  the  pur- 
port of  his  own  message;  his  expression  of  it, 
though  novel,  being  perhaps,  just  because  it 
was  novel,  a  limitation  of  it,  and  therefore 
narrowing  the  borders  of  the  society  to  whom 
this  expression  was  the  rule. 

In  olher  words,  the  gist  of  his  argument 
against  "the  Friends"  lies  in  this,  that  in  de- 
claring that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
cannot  be  embodied  in  forms  and  ordinances, 
because,  inasmuch  as  these  forms  and  ordi- 
nances involve  human  agency,  they  must 
cease  to  be  divine,  they  close  up  ihe  channels 
ihrough  which  God  meant  that  His  Spirit 
should  flow ;  mark  again  with  the  brand  of 
slavery  to  sin  that  nature  which  His  Son  was 
sent  to  redeem;  declare  impure  and  accursed 
that  instrumentality  which  He  ordains  should 


*  The  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or.  Hints  to  a  Qualer. 
By  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.  A.  2  vols.  London  :  J.  G.  F. 
and  J.  Rivington,  1842. 
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be  purified  and  sanctified  ;  and  thus,  in  their 
degradation  of  the  humanity  of  the  church, 
they  put  a  cause  of  offence  and  a  ground  for 
separation  between  Christ  and  His  Bride;  in 
crying  out  against  all  forms,  they  make  their 
faith  in  the  Spirit  a  formula  ;  in  asserting  and 
awaiting  its  extraordinary  influences,  they 
deny  and  disregard,  and  are  therefore  disre- 
garded in,  its  ordinary  operation. 

That  this  must  be  the  result  of  the  Quaker 
theory,  Mr.  Maurice  insists,  with  all  that  ear- 
nest, and  yet  most  courteous  and  loving-heart- 
ed eloquence  which  is  the  characteristic  of  his 
writings  ;  and  whether  in  so  doing  he  be  right 
or  wrong,  we  do  not  now  propose  to  consider, 
though,  did  space  permit,  we  would  try  to 
show  how  it  seems  to  us  that,  from  their  com- 
mon premises,  the  Quaker  conclusion  is  far 
more  logical  and  consistent  than  Mr.  Maurice's 
— is,  indeed,  the  only  consistent  one;  that  it 
is  the  roomiest  structure  which  the  foundation 
whereon  they  both  build  will  bear;  and  that 
when  Mr.  Maurice  does  himself  set  to  work  to 
build  his  church,  he  is  forced  so  to  contract 
his  plan  as  to  make  it  even  narrower  than 
Fox's,  lest  the  building  become  top-heavy  and 
fall  over;  but  this  much  we  must  say,  that, 
inasmuch  as  he  states  that  the  actual  result  of 
the  Quaker  practice  justifies  his  view  of  the 
Quaker  theory,  he  is  indisputably  wrong. 

If  he  means,  and  we  cannot  understand  him 
as  meaning  otherwise  (see  part  ii.,  chap,  i.), 
that,  in  professing  to  wait  till  the  Spirit  moves 
him,  the  religious  progress  of  the  Friend  is  no 
even  walk,  but  made  only  by  fits  and  starts, 
as  it  were  by  hysteric  jumps,  his  meaning  is 
a  misapprehension,  though  not  one  at  which 
we  can  be  surprised.  Two  probable  grounds 
for  his  misapprehension  we  think  we  can  dis- 
cern. First,  the  real  Quaker  is  a  silent  man ; 
his  habit  of  mental  introspection  and  of  silent 
waiting  before  the  Lord  closes  his  mouth,  so 
that  the  yearnings  of  his  soul  are  but  seldom 
expressed  in  words.  He  believes  that  the  light 
does  shine  within  him,  and  so  enlightens  his 
path  that  he  needs  not  to  call  men  together  to 
help  him  to  seek  it.  The  stream  of  Christian 
love  is  dammed  up  in  his  heart,  till  it  gushes 
out  with  a  force  which  action,  not  speech,  is 
the  only  channel  deep  enough  to  contain. 

(Conclusion  next  week. J 


Artesian  Well  in  Dallas  County,  Ala. 

We  alluded  some  time  since,  says  the  Mo- 
bile Register,  to  the  remarkable  Artesian 
Well,  which  was  being  bored  on  the  premises 
of  Joel  E.  Matthews,  at  Cahavvba,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  necessary  water  for  the 
steam-engine  of  a  cotton  mill,  which  that  gen- 
tleman was  erecting.  This  well  has  now  been 
completed.  It  is  735  feet  deep,  and  discharges 
1300  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  Dal- 
las Gazette  says:  It  is  a  curiosity,  and  is 
worth  a  long  ride  to  have  a  view  of  it.  The 
water  boils  up,  roaring  like  a  cataract,  form- 
ing a  branch  of  considerable  size,  and  the  low 
grounds,  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  re- 
quire ditching,  to  carry  off  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  water  collected  upon  its  surface. 

A  correspondent  gives  a  pretty  full  account 
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of  the  process  of  boring  this  well,  with  other 
particulars  relating  to  it.  First,  a  well  was 
dug  in  the  ordinary  way,  82  feet,  through  the 
red  clay  and  gravel  lying  upon  the  rotten 
limestone.  A  large  pine  log  was  then  pro- 
cured, and  a  hole  3j  inches  in  diameter  bored 
through  it.  After  sharpening  the  end,  and 
putting  an  iron  band  around  it,  the  log  was 
put  down  and  firmly  driven  into  the  rock. 
The  well  was  then  filled  up — the  upper  end  of 
the  log  appearing  about  a  foot  above  the  sur- 
face. The  boring  then  commenced,  and  with 
the  various  tools  and  contrivances  of  the  art, 
the  earth  was  rapidly  penetrated. 

A  regular  succession  of  strata  of  rotten  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  blue,  gray,  green  and  red 
sand,  were  passed  through,  and  three  sheets, 
or  grand  divisions  of  water  lying  under  one 
another,  and  each  separated  from  the  other  by 
what  the  well-borer  called  "  sand  rock,"  a 
very  hard  concrete  of  sand  and  shells. 

As  each  lower  sheet  of  water  was  reached 
by  the  tools,  the  water  was  thrown  up  through 
the  whole  in  greater  quantities,  and  with  more 
violence.  When  the  "first  water" — that  is, 
the  water  just  below  the  first  sandstone — was 
reached,  the  upward  flow  of  the  water  did  not 
exceed  seven  galions  per  minute.  It  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  gallons,  when  the 
second  sand  stone  was  perforated,  and  on 
reaching  the  third  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of 
300  gallons  per  minute  rushed  up  through  the 
orifice,  seemingly  impatient  of  its  limits. 

Thinking  that  the  quantity  of  water  would 
be  increased  by  enlarging  the  hole,  they  rim- 
med it  out,  9£  inches  in  diameter,  and  238 
feet  deep,  to  the  sand  stone  lying  above  this 
third  bed  of  water,  and  inserted  a  tube  fiom 
the  first,  and  resting  upon  the  third  sand  stone. 
They  were  not  disappointed.  The  water, 
from  a  small  stream,  became  a  large  column, 
rushing  upwards  with  violence,  at  the  rale  of 
1300  gallons  per  minute,  and  running  off  in  a 
considerable  rivulet.  It  has  been  said  the 
Artesian  well  at  Grenoble,  near  Paris,  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  but  the  water  thrown  out 
there  does  not  exceed  600  gallons  per  minute. 
Matthews's  well  throws  out  more  than  double 
that  quantity. 

Mr.  Reid,  the  successful  borer  of  this  well, 
has  commenced  boring  another,  some  sixty 
yards  distant,  (for  Mr.  Matthews)  which  will 
be  some  1500  or  2000  feet  deep.  To  prevent 
injury  to  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
second  one  much  deeper,  so  as  to  reach  a 
different  stream  of  water.  The  first  well  is 
tubed,  as  the  second  will  be. 

Mr.  Reid  is  also  boring  a  well  for  Dr. 
English,  two  hundred  yards  disiant  from 
Mr.  Mathews's.  It  is  now  536  feet  deep,  and 
discharges  200  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 


A  Free  Lad  Reclaimed. — Some  months 
ago  a  free  coloured  boy  of  this  place,  named 
John  Johnson,  disappeared  very  mysteriously, 
and  subsequently  "turned  up"  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  entering  the 
State  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Maryland,  and 
after  being  advertised,  was  sold  or  bound  out 
lor  twenty-one  years.  The  mother  employed 
a  lawyer  of  this  place,  and  he  in  turn  employ- 


cd  an  attorney  in  Baltimore,  and  they  together 
exercised  their  legal  ingenuity  in  vain  to  pro-i 
cure  the  liberation  of  the  boy.  At  last  they 
began  to  treat  with  Mr.  Petherbridge,  the  gen- 
tleman who  held  the  boy,  and  he  offered  to 
deliver  him  up  for  the  sum  of  100  dollars, 
which  he  said  would  be  but  sufficient  to  indem- 
nify him  for  his  expenses  and  trouble.  A  pe- 
tition was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  the 
mother,  after  the  most  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, succeeded  in  raising  $50 — only  half  the  ; 
sum  necessary  to  liberate  her  son.  Finally, 
application  was  made  through  Richard  M'AI- 
lister,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Baltimore,  who  generously  redeemed  the  boy, 
and  returned  him  to  his  overjoyed  mother,  di- 
recting her  to  retain  the  $50  she  had  collected, 
for  the  use  of  her  recovered  son.  The  boy 
arrived  here  in  charge  of  Hon.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Baltimore. — Harrisburg  Journal 


The  Emigration  to  America. — Great  num- 
bers of  German  emigrants  are  leaving  for  i 
America  by  the  French  and  Belgian  ports. 
From  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other  German 
ports,  also,  the  departures  are  very  numerous. 
From  the  1st  to  the  13th  March  not  fewer 
than  3,276  emigrants  sailed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  VVeser,  and  on  the  latter  day  between 
700  and  800  were  waiting  for  vessels  to  con- 
vey them. 

In  Upper  Austria,  the  tide  of  emigration  is  j 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  mechanics  or  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population,  but  large  farmers 
and  persons  possessed  of  considerable  landed 
property  leave  their  native  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  their  fortunes  in  America. 

In  Bohemia,  in  a  district  of  Blowitz,  an  emi- 
gration society  has  been  formed,  the  object  of  j, 
which  is  to  establish  a  Bohemian  and  Mora-i 
vian  colony  in  North  America. 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  will  be  a 
large  transhipment  of  continental  emigrants" 
via  Liverpool,  during  the  forthcoming  season, 
caused  by  the  low  rates  of  fare  charged  hence.  ' 
From  Bremen,  for  example,  to  New  York,  by  ; 
foreign  vessels,  we  understand  the  charge  is  i; 
about  £6  per  head  ;  while  from  Liverpool  it  is  j 
only  from  50s.  to  £3,  and  the  expenses  from  1 
Bremen  hither  are  under  30s.    Groups,  vary-  b 
ing  in  number,  from  Coblentz,  Hamburg,  Leip-  ; 
sic,  &c,  having  arrived  and  departed  during  j 
the  past  week.    Their  general   appearance  , 
and  demeanor   contrast   strongly   with   the  r 
masses  which  have  previously  emigrated  in 
such  large  numbers  from  Ireland. 

The  number  of  German  emigrants  who  ,1 
passed  through  Cologne  in  the  month  of  Feb-  | 
ruary,  to  embark  for  America,  was  twenty  : 
thousand. — D.  News. 


Bank  of  England  Clerk. — "  Working  your 
way  up,"  is  a  thing  which  is  understood  and 
provided  for  in  the  old  countries.  A  clerk  in  the 
Bank  of  England  enters  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  with  an  additional  hundred  if 
he  is  punctual  every  morning.  His  salary  is 
increased  fifty  dollars  every  year  till  his  in- 
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jme  reaches  four  hundred  dollars.  He  is 
len  raised  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  till  he 
:aches  an  annual  salary  of  five  hundred  dol- 
rs.  From  that  time  the  salary  is  increased 
the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a  year,  till  the  gen- 
;man  has  "  worked  his  way  up"  to  the  com- 
rtable  income  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars. 
Jt  this  is  not  all.  Every  employee  of  the 
nk  is  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension,  of  an 
aount  proportioned  to  the  number  of  years 
i  has  served.  After  forty  years'  service,  we 
lieve,  a  clerk  is  entitled  to  retire  upon  a 
nsion  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  salary 
lich  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ant.  When  a  clerk  is  absent  on  leave,  he 
rfeits  thirty-three  cents  per  day — an  arrange- 
ent  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  Be- 
ring the  bank  from  imposition,  and  of  giving 
modest  man  the  courage  to  ask  leave  of 
sence  when  it  is  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
stem  generally  seems  to  us  the  only  one  by 
lich  faithful  service  can  be  rationally  ex- 
cted. — Ledger. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  324.) 

Such  was  I  he  treatment  of  these  Christian 
sn  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  worship- 
ig  God  according  to  their  consciences.  It 
jws  how  inveterate  was  the  intolerance  and 
;otry  of  the  times,  when  neither  the  rank 
r  the  talents,  nor  the  daily  exemplification 
the  Christian  faith,  in  all  the  offices  of  life, 
ild  protect  the  Barclays  from  these  priva- 
is  and  indignities.  They  counted  it,  how- 
r,  "greater  riches  to  suffer  affliction  with 
people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
sin  for  a  season." 

tp  their  exercised  state,  these  poor  sufferers 
re  not  without  some  ministrations  of  com- 
t  from  their  "companions  in  tribulation, 
I  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Christ." 
ey  received  a  very  comforting  epistle  whilst 
irison  from  Isaac  Penington,  son  of  Alder- 
n  Penington,  of  London,  who  was  himself 
;n  a  sufferer  for  Christ's  sake.  He  super- 
ibes  his  epistle  to  his  "  Dear  suffering 
ends  in  Scotland."  After  reminding  them 
the  "  blessed  visitation"  and  tender  mercy 
the  Lord  towards  them  as  a  people;  "  in- 
,"  he  says,  "the  Lord  is  with  us — what 
we  desire  more?  preparing  us  for  himself, 
paring  us  in  the  life  of  his  blessed  Truth, 
ding  us  up  more  and  more,  and  causing 
Spirit  of  glory  and  living  power  to  rest 

M  US. 

'Be  of  good  faith,  my  dear  Friends  ;  look 
out  at  anything ;  fear  none  of  those  things 
may  be  exposed  to  suffer,  either  outwardly 
nwardly,  but  trust  the  Lord  over  all;  and 
r  life  will  spring  and  grow,  and  refresh 
,  and  the  love  and  power  will  cleanse  out, 

keep  out  what  would  hinder  its  growth; 

ye  will  learn  obedience  and  faithfulness, 
y  more  and  more,  even  by  your  exercises 

sufferings;  yea,  the  Lord  will  teach  you 
very  mystery  of  faith  and  obedience  (oh, 
sed  lesson  !)  and  ye  shall  not  be  disap- 
)ted  of  your  hope  or  crown,  by  any  thing 

enemy  can  plot,  or  bring  about  against 
,  &c. 


i  "This,"  he  concludes,  "  is  the  salutation 
and  tender  visit  of  the  love  of  your  brother  in 
[the  Truth,  whose  breathings  are  to  God  for 
you,  and  his  praises  unto  him,  through  the 
sense  of  his  being  wilh  you,  and  daily  show- 
ing mercy  to  you,  upholding  and  pieserving 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  sore  trials  and  afflic- 
tions. 

Isaac  Penington." 
"London,  5th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1676." 

An  attempt  was  making  at  this  time  to  force 
episcopacy  on  Scotland:  and  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  the  metropolitan,  was  believed  to  be 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Friends  in  those  parts.  Robert  Barclay  ad- 
dressed him  wilh  a  very  searching  appeal 
whilst  in  prison;  informing  him  of  their  con- 
dition, and  remonstrating  with  him  in  plain 
but  courteous  language  on  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  religious  persecution.  First  he  re- 
minds him  that  a  memorial  of  their  sufferings 
was  intended  to  be  presented  at  the  first  sitting 
of  council ;  "  by  which  the  Archbishop  would 
be  infoimed,  how  we  have  been  upwards  of  a 
year  prisoners,  and  the  goods  of  many  poor 
people  spoiled  ;  of  which,"  he  coniinues,  " thou 
art  said  to  be  the  chief  and  principal  author ; 
and  that  the  attempting  to  persecute  us,  as 
well  as  the  prosecution  of  it,  doth  proceed 
from  thy  influence;  as  being  done  either  at 
thy  express  desire,  or  by  some  others,  in  hopes 
thereby  to  gratify  thee. 

"  How  far  thou  art  truly  guilty  hereof,  thine 
own  conscience  can  best  tell ;  but  surely  such 
practices,  (if  thou  hast  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly had  a  hand  in  them)  will  neither  com- 
mend thee  to  God,  nor  good  men.  I  presume 
thou  lookest  upon  it  as  thy  chiefest  honour,  to 
be  reputed  a  Christian  bishop,  deriving  thy 
authority  from  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But 
they  never  gave  warrant  for  any  such  doings  ; 
being  preachers  and  practisers  of  patience  and 
suffering,  but  never  of  persecution,  or  causing 
to  rob  any  of  their  goods  or  liberties,  for  con- 
science' sake." 

After  proceeding  in  an  argumentative  strain, 
he  concludes  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  as 
follows  :— 

"Thou  mayst  assure  thyself,  that  the  ut- 
most rigour  that  can  be  used  to  us,  shall  never 
be  able  to  make  us  depart  from  that  living 
precious  Truth,  that  God  in  his  mercy  has 
revealed  unto  us,  and  by  us  is  embraced  ;  nor 
frighten  us  from  the  public  profession  of  it, 
yea,  though  we  should  be  pursued  to  death 
itself,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  hope 
cheerfully  to  undergo  for  the  same;  and  we 
doubt  not,  but  God  would  out  of  our  ashes 
raise  witnesses  who  should  outlive  all  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  of  man.  And,  albeit,  though 
thyself  should  be  most  inexorable  and  violent 
towards  us,  thou  mayst  assure  thyself  not  to 
receive  any  evil  from  us  therefore,  who,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  have  learned  to  suffer  pa- 
tiently; and  with  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ  to  pray  for  and  love  our  enemies  ;  yet 
as  thy  so  doing  to  an  innocent  and  inoffensive 
people  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  thy  re- 
putation;  so  to  the  God  of  truth  whom  we 
serve  with  our  spirits,  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son,  and  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  we 


leave  it,  who  will  certainly  in  his  own  time 
and  way  revenge  our  quarrel ;  whose  dreadful 
judgment  should  be  more  terrible  lo  thee,  and 
much  more  justly  to  be  feared,  than  the  vio- 
lent assaults  or  secret  assassinations  of  thy 
other  antagonists.  That  thou  mayst  prevent 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  by  a  Christian 
moderation,  suitable  lo  the  office  thou  layest 
claim  to,  is  the  desire  of  thy  soul's  well- 
wisher, 

Robert  Barclay." 
'■From  the  Chapel  Prison  of  Aberdeen, 
the  26lh  of  First  mo.,  1 677." 

A  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
many  persons  applying  on  behalf  of  the  im- 
prisoned Quakers,  ihey  were  liberated;  but  it 
appears  that  their  liberation  arose  rather  from 
a  dispute  between  the  magistrates  and  the  she- 
riff relative  to  their  confinement,  than  from 
any  favourable  influence  of  the  Archbishop, 
whose  continued  persecutions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians soon  led  to  his  own  tragical  end.  The 
historical  reader  will  remember,  that  in  about 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  foregoing  epis- 
tle, (viz.  1679,)  Archbishop  Sharpe,  as  he 
was  passing  on  his  way  in  his  coach  and  six, 
was  cruelly  assassinated  by  some  of  the  Pres- 
byterians (of  whom  he  continued  to  be  a  rigid 
persecutor,)  and  who,  as  they  were  murdering 
him,  loaded  him  with  the  epithet  of  persecutor, 
&c. 

In  defence  of  the  religious  opinions  he  had 
adopted,  Barclay  had  issued  several  publica- 
tions, during  the  few  years  over  which  we 
have  hastily  glanced.  Situated  as  he  was,  it  is 
only  natural  to  conclude  that  most  of  his  wri- 
tings were  of  a  controversial  character.  He 
believed  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  Di- 
vine revelation  is  not  incompatible  with  right 
reason;  yet  that  the  faculty  of  reason  alone, 
unassisted  by  divine  illumination,  is  unable  to 
comprehend  or  to  receive  the  divine  truths 
which  relate  to  the  redemption  and  salvation 
which  come  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  demonstrate 
that  this,  and  other  tenets  held  by  the  Society, 
were  capable  of  a  rational  vindication,  Bar- 
clay employed  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  produced  a  succession  of  works, 
designed  and  calculated  lo  accomplish  this 
object. 

The  work  immediately  following  the  two 
already  named,  was  an  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trines and  Principles  of  the  Quakers,  published 
in  1673,  entitled,  "A  Catechism  and  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed  unto  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Patriarchs,  Prophets, 
and  Apostles,  Christ  himself  Chief  Speaker  in 
and  among  them."  The  Society  had  been  re- 
presented as  vilifying  and  denying  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  disprove  which  this  work  was  com- 
piled. It  is  in  the  interrogatory  form,  and  all 
the  answers  are  given  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  gone  through  several  editions 
in  English,  and  one  in  Latin. 

The  "  Catechism"  was  followed  by  a  more 
scholastic  work,  called  "  Theses  Theologicas," 
various  editions  of  which  were  printed  in 
Latin,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  English. 
One  of  the  English  editions  is  entitled  "  The 
Principles  of  True  Christianity  and  Sound 
Divinity  asserted."    The  work  embraces  in 
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fifteen  propositions  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  as  contained  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

To  this  work  Barclay  invited  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  by  addressing  it  to  t lie  clergy 
of  every  denomination.  It  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  beyond  the  author's  expecta- 
tion, and  proved  the  means  of  removing  some 
false  and  monstrous  opinions  which  had  been 
imbibed  against  the  Society. 

With  a  design  of  explaining  his  views  more 
fully,  he  made  the  fifteen  propositions  before 
mentioned  the  basis  of  a  more  elaborate  trea- 
tise, which  he  published  about  two  years  later, 
under  the  title  of  "An  Apology  for  the  true 
Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth 
and  preached  by  the  people  called  in  scorn 
Quakers;  being  a  full  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation of  their  principles  and  doctrines,  by 
many  arguments  deduced  from  Scripture  and 
right  reason,  and  the  testimonies  of  famous 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern:  with  a  full 
answer  to  the  strongest  objections  usually 
made  against  them." 

This  work,  by  which  Robert  Barclay  is 
most  generally  known,  and  which  has  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  appellation  of  "  The  Apologist," 
was  originally  written  and  printed  in  Latin,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1676,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  the  author  and  published  in  England. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  in  an  address  of 
singular  merit,  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
Apology  itself,  speaking  in  so  plain  and  forci- 
ble a  manner  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  king's  own  history,  and  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  religion  and  of  the  author's 
own  Society  in  such  a  manly  spirit,  that  it 
has  ever  been  admired  as  a  model  of  its  kind. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  335.) 

On  First-day,  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month, 
William  Jackson  attended  the  two  meetings  at 
Leeds.  "These,"  he  says,  "  were  exercising 
seasons  to  me,  almost  beyond  measure,  but  [I 
atn]  thankful  I  had  patience  to  suffer  through 
[them].  Silent  in  both,  except  a  little  at  the 
close  of  the  first.  Of  what  use  this  kind  of 
travelling  will  be,  I  do  not  see.  On  Second- 
day  [14th],  I  was  at  an  appointed  meeting  at 
Dewsbury,  where  a  number  of  persons  have 
been  turned  toward  Friends,  and  meet  toge- 
ther on  First  and  Fifth-day.  Only  one  of 
them  [is]  a  member  as  yet.  Though  I  had 
considerable  openings  in  sitting  in  silence 
amongst  them,  yet  I  had  but  little  to  say." 
On  Third-day,  Eleventh  month  16th,  he  went 
to  Christiana  Hustler's  to  rest  and  refit. 
Whilst  there,  Eleventh  month  16th,  he  thus 
wrote  to  Rebecca  Jones. 

"  I  spent  seven  months  in  Ireland.  There 
are,  indeed, as  thou  remarked, many  degenerate 
plants,  and  they  seem  as  if  they  would  be  so, 
because  of  an  unwillingness  to  submit  to  that 
Hand  which  would  make  them  otherwise. 
There  was  a  number  with  whom  I  felt  sym- 
pathy ;  but  as  to  the  state  of  their  meetings,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  crown  had  been  taken 
off  their  heads,  yet  they  would  not  bow  so 


much  as  to  wear  the  garments  necessary  for 
them.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  there  were, 
and  had  been  those  [among  them],  who  in 
their  earlier  days  had  offered  for  usefulness, 
but  [who]  through  one  entanglement  or  other 
from  the  side  of  the  world,  had  crippled 
themselves,  wounded  the  cause,  and  stumbled 
oihers.  Yet  upon  the  whole  I  thought  per- 
haps, things  are  not  worse  at  present,  than 
they  have  been  for  a  few  years.  I  believe  the 
Society  will  be  tried,  (whether  it  will  stand  or 
fall,)  without  so  much  instrumental  labour, 
for  abundance  has  been  done  for  poor  Ireland. 
In  Scotland  there  is  an  increase  of  Friends  in 
divers  places,  since  thou  wast  in  that  country, 
and  some  of  them  are  Friends  indeed.  One 
of  them  told  me,  that  when  he  saw  there  was 
no  way  for  him  to  obtain  peace,  without  be. 
coming  a  Quaker,  that  there  appeared  to  him 
such  a  consistency  in  the  Truth,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  half  or  three-quarter  one,  but  one 
throughout.  He  was  the  first  in  the  place, 
but  ten  years  since.  There  is  now  a  consid- 
erable meeting  of  those  who  steadily  attend, 
though  but  nine  [had  been]  received  into 
membership  when  1  was  there.  Several  re- 
quests lay  under  the  consideration  of  Friends. 
The  weight  of  matters  in  Society  is  not  a  little 
on  those  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
present  day.  I  meet  with  many  brethren,  but 
more  sisters,  that  are  made  near  to  me  in  the 
covenant  of  life  and  peace; — also  some  chil- 
dren. My  progress  is  slow, — my  faith  and 
patience  not  a  little  tried  when  1  look  back- 
ward or  forward,  and  [find  myself]  no  further 
on  than  where  I  am, — my  heath  not  support- 
ing me  in  journeying  on  so  fast  as  some  have 
done.  1  was  at  old  Thomas  Greer's  house. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  many  storms  had  as- 
sailed his  habitation,  but  that  he  had  got  to 
that  standing,  in  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
weather  out  all  the  tempests,  and  obtain  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  I  believe,  he  mer- 
cifully experienced  not  long  after  I  was  there, 
— being  gathered  to  rest  and  peace.  He  be- 
lieved that  had  he  been  more  loosened  from 
the  entanglements  of  this  world,  and  more 
given  up  to  what  opened  to  him  to  fulfil  in  his 
day,  his  latter  trials  had  not  been  so  many, 
nor  his  conflict  so  hard." 

On  Sixth-day,  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month, 
William  Jackson  was  at  Brighouse  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Bradford.  He  says,  "  it  was 
pretty  large  of  men,  but  being  a  stormy  day, 
not  so  many  women  as  there  might  have  been. 
Yet  some  had  walked  five  miles  to  it.  [At 
this  meeting]  I  thought  there  was  quite  enough 
of  literal  tradition  observed.  I  was  silent 
amongst  them,  except  some  remarks  in  the 
Meeting  for  Discipline.  On  First-day  [20th], 
1  was  at  Gildersome  meeting,  where  my  way 
opened  to  some  public  service.  In  the  evening 
I  had  a  meeting  with  the  scholars  in  John 
Ellis's  school.  [There  were]  about  forty  of 
them.  I  had  considerable  openness,  and  some 
of  them  were  tendered  under  the  efficacy  of 
the  Gospel  communication.  I  might  have 
mentioned  in  its  place,  that  this  evening  a 
week  ago,  when  returned  from  Leeds,  I  had 
a  comforting  opportunity  with  this  family,  the 
boys  [among]  the  scholars  having  gone  to 
bed,  it  being  after  dark  before  we  got  there. 


[At  that  opportunity]  there  were  the  Friends 
with  [such  of]  their  children  as  lived  at  home] 
with  them, — their  servants,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  girls,  who  weie  scholars.    Many  of 
them  were  much  tendered,  for  the  Word  of. 
Life  flowed  freely,  so  as  to  be  mutually  refresh-  i 
ing.    This  favour  seems  to  compensate  me  j 
for  the  hard  toiling  through  the  day,  and  talc-  J 
ing  nothing. 

"  On  Second-day,  the  21st,  I  was  at  Ponti- 
fracl  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  in  good 
measure  satisfactory.    Lodged  at  John  Ro- 
berts's.   Relumed  to  Gildersome,  very  poor- 
ly,— hardly  able  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
[scarcely  able]  to  ride.    I  slept  on  Third-duy  1 
night  at  John  Ellis's,  and  rested  much  better  i 
than  I  had  done  for  many  nights,  so  that  I  felt 
pretty  comfortable  as  to  health  in  the  morning. 
This  is  a  plain  country  family,  who  have  been 
affectionately  kind  to  me,  from  the  heart.  On 
Fourth-day  I  had  an  appointed  meeting  for  the 
town's  people.    This  had  been  on  my  mind 
almost  from  my  first  coming  to  Ibis  place, — 
but  through  diffidence   of  engaging    in  so 
weighty  an  undertaking,  and  my  health  being 
so  very  poor,  I  had  put  it  off  until  now.  I 
have  cause  humblingly  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Lord  strengthens  to  fulfil  that  which  He 
engages  us  in,  if  he  is  eyed  singly  and  faith- 
fully followed.    I  hope  the  cause  suffered  not 
by  it.    On  Fifth-day,  I  was  at  Leeds  meeting. 
There  was  a  marriage  accomplished  therein 
my  way  opened  for  Gospel  labour,  and  many 
minds  were  tendered.    I  relumed  to  my  hos 
pilable,  kind  friends,  John  and  Mary  Ellis 
where  I  spent  the  two  following  days.  Or 
First-day,  the  28lh,  I  was  again  at  their  meel 
ing.    This  afforded  a  peaceful  quiet  to  mji 
mind,  so  that  I  was  easy  to  leave  them.  Pan 
may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water,  but  it  itl 
the  Lord  that  only  can  give  the  increase.  Ii 
the  evening  I  had  another  meeting  with  thi 
scholars  in  the  school-room  to  satisfaction' 
Before  going  to  bed,  after  supper,  I  had  a  pre 
cious  opportunity  with  John  Ellis,  his  wife, 
and  daughter  Mary.    The  odour  of  the  oint 
ment  flowed  to  the  melting  of  our  hearts 
Second-day,  before  leaving  them,  we  had  an 
oi her  blessed  season  in  which  my  soul  wa 
bended  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  our  preset 
vation  and  sale  keeping  in  the  hollow  of  hi| 
hand,  and  that  he  might  strengthen  us  to  wal 
in  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  us  to  go 
— also  for  the  support  and  safe  keeping  of  m 
dear  and  beloved  companion  left  in  my  nativ 
land,  both  by  night  and  by  day.    This,  throug 
condescending  Goodness,  was  a  strengthenin 
time, — to  the  Lord  be  the  praise.    It  is  hi 
own  works  that  praise  him.    In  this  opporli 
nity  Mary  Ellis  the  younger,  was  slrengthei 
ed  to  stand  up  and  express  a  few  words  f< 
the  first  time.    May  the  Lord  sustain  her  fro; 
time  to  time  henceforward.    My  spirit  hf ; 
been  under  travail  for  her  from  shortly  aft 
coming  to  their  house,  and  I  did  believe  tl 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  her  for  that  en; 
Oh  !  the  reliel  it  was  to  my  spirit,  that  she  w 
enabled  to  break  through  the  ice,  as  it  wet; 
My  prayers  are  for  her,  and  for  all  the  tr 
seed.    Oh,  the  sweet  peace  that  attended  n 
mind,  the  remainder  of  the  day.    I  was  p( 
fectly  easy  and  relieved."     [To  be'eontinuee 
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From  the  National  Eva. 
QUESTION?  OF  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

And  the  angel  that  was  sent  unlo  me,  whose  name 
was  Uriel,  gave  me  an  answer,  and  said, 

"Thy  heart  hath  gone  too  far  in  this  world,  and 
ihinkest  thou  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most 
High  ?" 

Then  said  I,  "  Yea,  my  Lord." 

Then  said  lie  unto  me,  "Go  thy  way,  weigh  me  the 
weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of  the 
wind,  or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past."— (2 
Esdras,  chap,  iv.) 

A  bending  staff  I  would  not  break, 

A  feeble  faith  I  would  not  shake, 

Nor  even  rashly  pluck  away 

The  error  which  some  truth  may  stay, 

Whose  loss  might  leave  the  soul  without 

A  shield  against  the  shafts  of  doubt, 

And  yet,  at  times,  when  over  all 

A  darker  mystery  seems  to  fall, 

(May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust, 

Who  seeks  lo  know,  where  Faith  should  trust,) 

I  raise  the  questions,  old  and  dark, 

Of  Uzdom's  tempted  Patriarch, 

And  speech  confounded,  build  again 

The  baffled  tower  of  Shinar's  plain. 

I  am;  how  little  more  I  know  ! 
Whence  came  I  ?    Whither  do  I  go  ? 
A  centred  self  which  feels  and  is — 
A  cry  between  the  silences  : 
A  shadow  birth  of  clouds  and  strife, 
With  sunshine  on  the  hills  of  life; 
A  shaft,  from  Nature's  quiver,  cast 
Into  the  Future,  from  the  Past; 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  shroud 
A  meteor's  flight  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

Through  the  vastness,  arching  all 

I  see  the  great  stars  rise  and  fall, 

The  rounding  seasons  come  and  go, 

The  tided  oceans  ebb  and  flow  ; 

The  tokens  of  a  central  Force, 

Whose  circles,  in  their  widening  course, 

O'erlap  and  move  the  Universe; 

The  workings  of  the  Law,  whence  springs 

The  rythmic  harmony  of  things, 

Which  shapes  in  earth  the  darkling  spar, 

And  orbs  in  Heaven  the  Morning  Star. 

Of  all  I  see,  in  eaith  and  sky — 

Star,  flower,  beast,  bird — what  part  have  I  ? 

This  conscious  life — is  it  the  same 

Which  thrills  the  universal  frame, 

Whereby  the  caverned  crystal  shoots, 

And  mounts  the  sap  from  forest  roots, 

Whereby  the  exiled  wood-bird  tells 

When  Spring  makes  green  her  native  dells? 

How  feels  the  stone  the  pang  of  birth, 

Which  brings  its  sparkling  prism  forth  ? 

The  lorest-tree  the  throb  which  gives 

The  life-blood  to  its  new-born  leaves? 

Do  bird  and  blossom  feel,  like  me, 

Life's  many  folded  mystery — 

The  wonder  which  it  is,  to  be  ? 

Or  stand  I  severed  and  distinct, 

From  Natu'e's  chain  of  life  unlinked? 

Allied  to  all,  yet  not  the  less 

Prisoned  in  separate  consciousness, 

Alone  o'erburdened  with  a  sense 

Of  life,  and  cause,  and  consequence? 

In  vain  to  me  the  Sphynx  propounds 
The  riddle  of  her  sights  and  sounds  ; 
Back  still  the  vaulted  mystery  gives 
The  echoed  question  it  receives — 
What  sings  the  brook?    What  oraclo 
Is  in  the  pine  tree's  organ-swell? 
What  may  the  wind's  low  burden  be? 
The  meaning  of  the  moaning  sea? 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  stars? 
Or  clouded  sunset's  crimson  bars? 
I  vainly  ask,  lor  mocks  my  skill 
The  trick  of  Nature's  cypher  still. 


I  turn  from  Nature  unto  men, 

I  ask  the  stylus  and  the  pen  ; 

What  sang  the  bards  of  old  ?    What  meant 

The  Prophets  of  the  Orient  ? 

The  rolls  of  buried  Egypt  hid 

In  painted  tomb  and  pyramid  ? 

What  mean  Idumea's  arrowy  lines, 

Or  dusk  Elora's  monstrous  signs  ? 

How  speaks  the  primal  thought  of  man 

From  the  grim  carvings  of  Coran  ? 

Where  rests  the  secret  ?    Where  the  keys 

Of  th'old  death-bolted  mysteries? 

Alas !  the  dead  retain  their  trust, 

Dust  hath  no  answer  from  the  dust. 

The  great  enigma  still  unguessed, 

Unanswered  the  eternal  quest; 

I  gather  up  the  scattered  rays 

Of  wisdom  in  the  early  days, 

Faint  gleams,  and  broken,  like  the  light 

Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 

Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 

The  unseen  sun  which  gave  them  birth; 

I  listen  to  the  Sybil's  chant, 

The  voice  of  priest  and  hierophant; 

I  know  what  Indian  Kreeshna  saith, 

And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 

The  demon  taught  to  Socrates; 

And  what,  beneath  his  garden  trees, 

Slow  pacing  with  a  dream-like  tread, 

The  solemn-thoughied  Plato  said  ; 

Nor  lack  I  tokens  great  or  small, 

Of  God's  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 

While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 

The  scroll  of  Hebrew  Seer  and  Bard, 

The  starry  pages  promise  lit 

Willi  Christ's  Evangel  overwrit, 

Thy  miracle  of  Life  and  Death, 

Oh,  Holy  One  of  Nazareth  ! 

On  Aztec  ruins,  gray  and  lone, 

The  circling  serpent  coils  in  stone, 

Type  of  the  endless  and  unknown; 

Whereof  we  seek  the  clue  to  find 

With  groping  fingers  of  the  blind  ! 

Forever  sought  and  never  found, 

We  trace  that  serpent-symbol  round 

Our  resting-place,  our  starting-bound  ! 

Oh  thriftlessness  of  dream  and  guess  '. 

Oh,  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness! 

Why  idly  seek  from  outward  things 

The  answer  inward  silence  brings? 

Why  stretch  beyond  our  proper  sphere 

And  age,  for  that  which  lies  so  near  ? 

Why  climb  the  far-off  hills  with  pain, 

A  nearer  view  of  Heaven  to  gain  ? 

In  lowliest  depths  of  bosky  dells 

The  hermit,  Contemplation,  dwells, 

A  fountain's  pine-hung  slope  his  seat, 

And  lotus-twined  his  silent  feet, 

Whence,  piercing  Heaven  with  screened  sight, 

Shall  glorify  the  coming  night. 

Here  let  me  pause,  my  quest  forego; 
Enougn  for  me  to  feel  and  know 
That  He  in  whom  the  cause  and  end, 
The  Past  and  Future,  meet  and  blend, 
Who,  girt  with  his  immensities, 
Our  vast  and  star-hung  system  sees, 
Small  as  the  clustered  Pleiades, 
Moves  not  alone  the  Heavenly  quires, 
But  waves  the  Spring-time's  grassy  spires; 
Guards  not  Archangel  feet  alone, 
But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own; 
Speaks  not  alone  the  words  of  Fate, 
Which  worlds  destroy  and  worlds  create, 
But  whispers  in  my  spirit's  ear, 
In  tones  of  love  or  warning  fear, 
A  language  none  beside  may  hear. 

To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild, 

I  come,  an  over-wearied  child, 

In  cool  and  shade  His  peace  to  find, 

Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind. 

Assured  that  all  I  know  is  best, 

And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest, 

I  turn  from  the  bewildering  sense 

Of  His  diffused  Omnipotence, 


From  Nature,  and  her  mockery,  Art, 
And  book  and  speech  of  men  apart, 
To  the  still  Witness  in  my  heart; 
With  reverence  waiting  to  behold 
His  Avatar  of  Love  unfold, 
The  Eternal  Beauty,  new  and  old  ! 

For  "The  Friend." 

BEST  HELP. 

When  in  any  particular  difficulty,  or  labour- 
ing under  some  vexatious  or  trying  occurrence, 
what  a  favour  it  is  to  experience  that  best 
assistance  is  near.  If  this  support  is  known, 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  depressed  beyond 
measure  by  untoward  circumstances.  The 
strength,  assurance,  and  entire  dependence  of 
the  tighteous,  are  derived  from  Omnipotent 
help,  and  it  is  only  when  this  is  realized  in 
peculiar  trials,  that  we  can  see  how  vain  and 
entirely  futile  the  puny  efforts  of  man  are,  un- 
aided by  lhat  eternal  wisdom  which  cometh 
from  above.  There  is  a  proneness  in  the  hu- 
man mind  for  independence,  even  of  that 
creating  Power  to  which  it  entirely  owes  its 
origin  ;  and  this  natural  infirmity  leads  man 
often  to  consider  that  restraint  irksome,  which 
is  evidently  exercised  both  for  his  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  :  like  heedless  and  thought- 
less children,  too  many  appear  unwilling  to  be 
preserved  from  approaching  destruction  by 
that  paternal  hand,  which  only  seeks  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family. 

The  willing  and  obedient  look  and  wait  for 
this  holy  help.  It  is  the  object  of  their  daily 
aspirations;  and  when  permitted  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  portion,  it  is  cause  of  the  greatest 
thankfulness.  They  find  it  lo  be  the  fountain 
of  every  blessing,  the  unfailing  source  of  their 
spiritual  health  and  pleasure, — a  sure  staff 
under  heavy  burthens — and  the  certain  cover 
from  tempests  of  affliction.  When  they  know 
their  blessed  Lord  to  be  with  them,  they  can 
triumph  and  rejoice,  even  when  encountering 
the  most  trying  and  dreary  part  of  their  pil- 
grimage; but  when  it  pleases  him  to  veil  his 
presence  from  them,  mourning  and  fasting 
must  continue,  till  the  veil  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  sun  of  righteousness  again  shines. 

The  faithful  of  all  generations  have  known 
the  great  importance  and  efficiency  of  best 
Help,  and  though  many  may  seek  to  disguise 
their  wrong  doings,  under  a  pretext  of  autho- 
rity from  il,  while  in  reality  they  are  serving 
(heir  own  carnal  inclinations  and  evil  propen- 
sities, appearing  very  nearly  to  come  up  to  the 
true  mark  in  their  lives,  character  and  conver- 
sation ;  yet  if  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Truth  are  unaccompanied  by  Divine  au- 
thority and  influence,  they  will  certainly  in  the 
end  find  to  iheir  dismay,  that  they  have  been 
warming  themselves  by  sparks  of  their  own 
kindling,  and  will  have  to  lie  down  in  sorrow. 
This  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord  may  furnish 
matter  for  reflection  to  this  class,  when  it  was 
said  to  him,  "  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John 
and  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy  disciples  fast 
not  ?"  "  Can  the  children  of  the  bride  cham- 
ber fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them? 
As  long  as  they  have  the  bridegroom  with 
them  they  cannot  fast.  But  the  days  will 
come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken 
away  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in 
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those  days."— (Mark  ii.  18—20.)  Then  in- 
deed, the  spiritual  mind  may  profitably  fast, 
and  must  mourn  and  lament  as  with  Mary  of 
old,  "They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  1 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him." — (John 
xx.  13.) 

State  of  New  York. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  efficient  means 
by  which  the  mind  can  bearmed  against  temp- 
tation, because  there  is  but  one  that  can  sup- 
port it  against  every  evil  of  life, — practical  reli- 
gion,— belief  in  the  providence  of  God, — 
confidence  in  his  wisdom, — hope  in  his  good- 
ness. The  only  anchor  that  can  hold  us  in 
safety,  is  that  which  is  fixed  "within  the  vail." 
He  upon  whom  religion  possesses  its  proper 
influence,  finds  that  it  enables  him  to  endure, 
with  resigned  patience,  every  calamity  of  life. 
He  who  is  surrounded,  by  whatever  means, 
with  pain  or  misery,  should  remember  that  the 
present  existence  is  strictly  probationary, — a 
scene  upon  which  we  are  to  be  exercised,  and 
tried  and  tempted,  and  in  which  we  are  to 
manifest  whether  we  are  willing  firmly  to  en- 
dure. The  good  or  evil  of  the  present  life  is 
of  importance  chiefly  as  it  influences  our  allot- 
ment in  futurity;  sufferings  are  permitted  for 
our  advantage,  they  are  designed  to  purify  and 
rectify  the  heart. 

The  universal  Father  "  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth,"  and  the  suffering,  the 
scourging  is  of  little  account  in  comparison 
with  the  prospects  of  another  world.  It  is  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  of 
which  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  is  the 
reward  of  a  "  patient  continuance  in  well  do- 
ing." To  him  who  thus  regards  misery,  not 
as  an  evil  but  as  a  good — not  as  the  unre- 
strained assault  of  chance  or  malice,  but  as 
the  beneficent  discipline  of  a  Father,  to  him 
who  remembers  that  the  time  is  approaching 
in  which  he  will  he  able  most  feelingly  to  say, 
"  For  all  1  bless  Thee — most  fur  the  severe  ;" 
every  affliction  is  accompanied  with  its  pro- 
per alleviation.  The  present  hour  may  dis- 
tress, but  it  does  not  overwhelm  him;  he  may 
be  perplexed,  but  is  not  in  despair;  he  sees  the 
darkness  and  leels  the  storm,  hut  he  knows 
that  light  will  again  arise,  and  that  the  storm 
will  eventually  be  hushed  with  an  efficacious 
"  Peace,  he  still,"  so  that  there  shall  be  a  great 
calm. — J.  Dymond. 


PARISIAN  INDUSTRY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer collates  from  the  elaborate  report  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  subjoined 
interesting  statistics: — 

The  whole  population  of  Paris  in  1846  was 
1,053,897.  The  number  of  the  working  po- 
pulation under  notice  (without  including  32,- 
583  manufacturers  and  master  mechanics  who 
either  worked  alone  or  employed  but  one  ope- 
rative) was  342.530,  viz.:  204,925  men,  112,- 
891  women,  15,614  boys  from  12  to  16  years 
of  age,  6,982  girls  from  12  to  16  years  of 
age,  1,249  boys  under  12  years  of  age,  869 
girls  under  12  years  of  age — total  342,530. 


This  statement  includes  8,141  persons,  mostly 
men,  not  residing  permanently  in  Paris,  but  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  the  floating  popula- 
tion. A  majority  of  this  class  is  composed  ol 
men  engaged  in  the  various  trades  connected 
with  house  building,  such  as  masons,  stone- 
cutters, carpenters,  &c. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
operatives  included  in  the  above  table  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  Hades,  1  have  pre- 
pared the  following  statement: 


Trades. 

Operatives. 

Tailors 

22,215 

Boot  and  shoemakers 

20,929 

Masons 

9,287 

Cabinet-makers 

9,046 

Laundresses 

8,768 

Joiners 

8,134 

Shirt  makers 

7,489 

Dress  makers 

6,813 

Machine  makers 

6,635 

Artificial  flower  makers 

6,153 

House  painters 

5,571 

Printers 

4,536 

Hatters 

4,093 

Men's  cap  makers 

4,056 

Embroiderers 

3,970 

Upholsterers 

3,920 

Carriage  makers 

3,772 

Corset  makers 

2,968 

Piano  and  harp  makers 

2,889 

Milliners 

2,717 

Bakers 

2,646 

Watch  and  clock  makers 

2,294 

Cotton  spinners 

2,103 

This  table  includes  most  of  the  trades  which 
employ  more  than  2000  operatives. 

The  number  of  houses  examined  was  2,360, 
this  being  about  the  number  given  by  the  po- 
lice authorities  as  being  occupied  peculiarly  by 
the  working  classes.  In  these  houses  were  found 
21,567  men,  and  6,262  women.  The  average 
number  of  lodgers  per  house  was  12;  1,801 
houses  had  from  1  to  20  lodgers  ;  297  houses 
had  from  20  to  40;  66  houses  had  from  40  to 
60;  17  houses  had  from  60  to  80 ;  13  houses 
had  more  than  eighty  lodgers.  Of  the  27,829 
lodgers,  14,837  were  employed,  and  12,992 
without  employment.  The  number  indebted 
to  their  landlords  was  12,240.  But  the  most 
striking  fact  relative  to  the  condition  of  these 
persons  was  the  incredibly  small  proportion  of 
them  who  were  married.  It  appears  from  the 
report,  that  in  January,  1849,  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  above  mentioned  who  were  liv- 
ing in  furnished  lodging-houses,  738  of  the 
men  were  married  ;  20,829  of  the  men  were 
unmarried  ;  490  of  the  women  were  married  ; 
5,772  of  the  women  were  unmarried  ; — total, 
27,829. 


Famine  in  the  Lumber  Country. — From 
private  letters,  we  learn  of  great  suffering  from 
the  want  of  provisions  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crawford  and  in  Warren  counties — the  long 
winter  having  exhausted  almost  every  species 
of  provisions.  Not  only  bread  and  meat  had 
become  exoibitantly  high,  but  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, beans,  &c,  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
at  any  price.  The  scarcity  of  meat  also  had 
completed  the  general  destitution  throughout 


that  lumber  region  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
arrest  operations  among  a  great  part  of  the 
lumber  men  before  half  completing  their 
stocks. 

Theie  was,  of  course,  an  equal  scarcity  of 
food  for  working  cattle.  All  kinds  of  grain 
have  been  at  enormous  prices  during  the  great- 
er part  of  last  winter,  and  hay  could  not  be 
procured  in  some  parts  for  love  or  money. 
This  we  learn  is  more  immediately  confined 
to  one  line  of  that  country,  some  40  or  50 
miles  wide — visited  last  June  by  a  destructive 
hailstorm,  destroying  all  the  grain  and  mea- 
dows in  the  range  of  its  sweep. — Pittsburg 
American. 


The  Great  North-west. — It  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  North-west  Ter  ritory,  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  now  without  white 
inhabitants,  if  as  densely  populated  as  Belgi- 
um, would  support  over  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  millions  of  souls!  Here  is  food 
for  thought.  No  one  here  has  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  immense  tract  of  country 
above  us  yet  to  be  inhabited.  From  the  rich 
quality  of  its  soil,  good  water,  and  the  most 
invigorating  climate,  it  must  some  day  be 
filled  with  people  possessing  the  highest  grade 
of  civilization. — Galena  Advertiser. 


Great  Through  Railroad  Line. — It  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn,  as  it  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  know,  that  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  have  the  entire  connected  thiough- 
line  of  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis, 
of  the  same  guage,  (being  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  guage  of  four  feet  eight  inches 
and  a  half.)  Such  a  line,  when  completed, 
must  necessarily  become  the  great  interior  live 
stock  line  of  the  United  States,  and  in  that 
character  alone  must  do  an  immense  business, 
besides  its  other  and  usual  business.  The 
several  links  of  this  great  chain  are  as  fol- 
lows:— From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  from 
Pittsburg  to  Columbus  (Ohio),  by  Steubenville 
and  Coshocton,  from  Columbus  to  Union,  by 
Urbana  and  Piqua,  from  Union  to  Indianapo- 
lis, by  Winchester,  Muncie  and  Anderson; 
from  Indianapolis  to  Terre  Haute,  and  from 
Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis.  The  entire  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis  is  in  rapid  pro- 
gress of  completion,  except  the  section  across 
the  State  of  Illinois,  west  of  the  Wabash  river, 
and  even  that,  we  learn,  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward without  further  delay.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  all  the  gaps  will  be  closed  in  the 
line  between  our  city  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  eighteen  months  at  the  fur- 
thest, giving  us  a  continuous  line  of  the  same 
guage,  from  Philadelphia  to  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Wabash. — Indiana  State  Journal. 


"Silence  is  often  an  answer,"  says  an  Ara- 
bic proverb.  How  true  it  is,  that  when  the 
tongue  of  malice  or  anger  fails  to  provoke  a 
reply,  it  reluctantly  sheathes  itself  in  chagrin 
and  shame  !  In  many  cases  no  rebuke  can 
be  more  powerful  than  silence.  There  are 
men  you  cannot  touch  more  acutely  than  by 
letting  them  alone  most  severely,  as  Theodore 
Hook  expresses  it,  when  they  vilify  you. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Policy  is  a  system  of  ethics,  invented  and 
used  by  statesmen  and  politicians.  It  has  a 
b.id  name  when  adopted  in  private  transac- 
tions between  man  and  man. 


To  forbear  replying  to  an  unjust  reproach, 
and  overlook  it  with  a  general,  or  (if  possi- 
ble) with  an  entire  neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  acts  of  a  great  mind. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1852. 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

"Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  commenced,  as 
usual,  on  First-day,  the  25th  of  Fourth  month, 
and  from  the  attendance  then,  was  evidently 
about  as  large  as  last  year.  There  were, 
however,  more  English  Friends  present,  both 
ministers  and  others,  than  we  have  known  for 
the  last  five  years. 

"  At  the  first  sitting  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  representatives  were  read  over,  only 
two  of  whom  appeared  to  be  absent." 

There  were  many  ministers  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  present,  whose  certificates 
were  read. 

"  The  usual  Report  was  made  from  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  the  Epis- 
tles were  then  proceeded  with.  There  were 
communications  from  all  the  meetings  with 
which  we  correspond,  except  North  Carolina, 
which  was  afterwards  received  and  read  at  a 
subsequent  sitting.  A  large  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  drafts  of  Epistles  in  reply 
to  such  of  these  as  might  be  deemed  desir- 
able." 

"  Second-day  Evening. — The  Friends  ap- 
pointed, named  Samuel  Bewley,  as  clerk,  and 
Thomas  White  Jacob,  and  Benjamin  Grubb, 
as  assistants ;  which  nomination  was  agreed 
to  by  the  meeting.  The  Report  from  Indiana 
on  Indian  affairs  was  read." 

"Third-day  Morning,  Fourth  month  21th. 
— The  reading  of  the  Answers  to  the  Queries 
was  commenced."  "  In  the  answer  to  the 
Sixth  Query,  there  was  an  exception  from 
Munster  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  account  of 
some  of  its  members  having  joined  the  society 
of  Free  Masons.  The  subject  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  there  was 
a  general  expression  of  opinion  against  such  a 
proceeding;  but  as  there  was  no  rule  immedi- 
ately bearing  upon  the  case,  it  was  left  wiih 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  to  bring  in  a 
minute  on  the  subject  for  the  approval  of  a 
future  silting. 

"  Third-day  Evening. — The  reading  of  the 
Answers  was  finished,  and  the  state  of  Society, 
as  therein  exhibited,  taken  into  consideration, 
and  very  fully  spoken  to  by  many  Friends. 

"  Fourth-day  Morning,  Fourth  month  28th. 
— The  usual  meeting  lor  worship  was  held, 
and  in  the  evening  the  business  commenced 
with  reading  the  London  General  Epislle,  fol- 
lowed by  the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of 
Friends  lor  tithes.  &c.    A  testimony  from 


Dublin  Monthly  Meeting,  respecting  Joseph' 
Bewley,  an  elder  deceased,  was  brought  in 
and  read."  "  A  proposal  by  a  Friend,  thati 
the  testimony  should  be  printed  and  circulated, 
was  generally  united  with,  and  a  minute  made 
to  that  effect. 

"  Fifth-day  Morning,  Fourth  month  29th. 
— Several  testimonies  from  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  deceased  ministers,  being  on  the 
table,  it  was  asked  by  a  Friend  if  they  pro- 
perly formed  part  of  our  business  ;  when  it  was 
explained  that  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee 
exercised  a  discretion  in  selecting  such  as  they 
deemed  most  interesting,  and  the  reading  was 
accordingly  proceeded  with.  At  this  sitting  a 
Report  was  read  from  the  London  Meeting  lor 
Sufferings,  on  the  education  of  the  coloured 
population  in  the  West  Indies.  The  subject 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  being  one  of 
those  objects  with  which  Friends  can  fully 
unite." 

"The  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  brought 
in  the  draft  of  a  minute  respecting  the  excep- 
tion to  the  Sixth  Query,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that 'all  Friends  joining  the  Free  Ma- 
sons, or  such  other  secret  societies,  should  be 
pntienily  laboured  with,  but  in  case  of  their 
refusal  to  withdraw  therefrom,  Monthly  Meet- 
ings must  proceed  to  disown  them.'  The 
minute  was  adopted,  and  therefore  now  stands 
as  a  rule. 

"  The  sitting  on  Fifth-day  evening  was  a 
short  one  ;  and,  after  the  reading  of  the  School 
Reports,  which  elicited  little  or  no  remark, 
adjourned." 

"  Sixth-day  Morning,  Fourth  month  30th, 
was  the  usual  meeting  lor  worship. 

"  At  the  Evening  sitting  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's committee  reported  that  they  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject  referred  to  them 
at  a  former  Yearly  Meeting,  respecting  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  Friends  holding 
landed  property  ;  but  that  they  were  unable  lo 
report  any  progress  having  been  mude  in  the 
matter.  Drafts  of  epistles  to  the  various  meet- 
ings in  correspondence  were  read  and  agreed 
to.  The  remaining  minuiesof  last  year  were 
read,  and  representatives  appointed  to  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  in  London.  The 
business  being  now  gone  through,  the  meeting 
dropped  into  silence,  which  was  broken  by 
several  Friends  referring,  with  thankfulness, 
to  the  quiet  covering  which  had  been  felt  at 
times  to  be  over  us;  to  the  large  number  of 
younger  Friends  present  at  the  different  sit- 
tings, and  to  the  deep  interest  which  they 
seemed  to  evince  in  the  proceedings." 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
was  held  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  17ih 
and  18th  of  Fifth  month,  at  which  Robert 
Lindsey  was  liberated  to  perform  a  religious 
visit  in  Australia,  &c,  and  John  Yeardley  to 
visit  Norway  and  part  of  Germany. 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

"On  the  morning  of  Fourth-day,  the  ]9th 
of  Fifth  month,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  its 
first  sitting,  at  the  usual  hour,  ten  o'clock. 
Although  the  c'uy  does  not  possess  the  same 


attraction  for  visiters  as  last  year,  the  assem- 
blage, we  believe,  was  considered  about  an 
average  one." 

The  Clerk  being  absent  on  account  of  indis- 
position, one  of  the  Assistant  Clerks  was  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  meeling. 

"The  names  of  the  Representatives  were 
then  read  over,  and  the  number  absent  seemed 
unusually  large — eight  or  nine  being  prevent- 
ed from  attending  by  indisposition  themselves, 
in  their  families,  or  from  some  other  unavoid- 
able cause." 

"The  Clerk  read  a  minute  directing  the 
Representatives  to  meet  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  of 
suitable  Friends  for  the  office  of  Clerk  and 
assistants.  A  Committee  was  next  appointed 
to  audit  the  accounts. 

"  The  reading  of  the  Epistles  from  the  vari- 
ous other  Yearly  Meetings  was  next  entered 
upon.  First  was  that  from  Ireland.  Phila- 
delphia came  next,  then  New  York,  New 
England,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  ; 
there  being  none  this  year  received  from  Bal- 
timore. 

"After  the  Epistle  from  Philadelphia  had 
been  read,  a  Friend  queried  whether  the  pre- 
sent was  the  more  suitable  time  for  some  re- 
marks which  he  was  desirous  of  offering  upon 
that  epistle,  or  when  the  reading  of  all  the 
others  had  been  finished.  The  Clerk  replied, 
that  if  the  remarks  had  reference  to  any  point 
in  particular  affecting  the  Epistle  in  question, 
he  thought  they  might  now  suitably  be  made; 
but  if  they  were  of  a  general  character,  and 
likely  to  bear  upon  the  other  Epistles,  the  ob- 
servations had  better  be  withheld  till  the  read- 
ing was  over.  On  which  the  Friend  gave  ex- 
pression to  what  he  had  in  view,  which  was  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  slavery,  to  the 
effect,  that  while  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  professed  an  anxiety  for  its 
abolition,  they  were  not  sufficiently  enprgeiic 
in  manifesting  that  anxiety.  Another  Friend 
confirmed  what  the  preceding  speaker  had 
said,  from  his  experience  during  a  recent  resi- 
dence in  America.  A  third,  fearing  the  meet- 
ing might  be  drawn  into  unprofiiable  discus- 
sion, and  desirous  that  the  solemnity  of  the 
proceedings  might  not  be  interrupted,  seeing 
the  subject  was  one  in  which  they  were  con- 
fessedly conflicting  opinions,  expressed  his 
hope  that  his  dear  brethren  would  endeavour 
to  exercise  a  degree  of  self-denial,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  other  deeply  important  matiers 
before  the  meeting,  as  contained  in  the  Epistles. 
The  remarks  appearing  to  another  Friend  as 
not  evincing  a  sufficient  abhorrence  of  such  a 
system  as  that  of  American  slavery,  he  felt 
bound  not  lo  allow  them  to  pass  without  a 
protest  from  him." 

"The  meeting  then  took  up  the  Reports  of 
Sufferings,  which,  in  amount,  did  not  appear 
much  to  differ  from  previous  years.  The  total 
amount  was  over  £9000 — the  quota  from 
Essex  alone,  being  upwards  of  £5000." 

"Afternoon  Sitting. —  Read  the  Report 
from  the  Committee  of  Representatives,  inform- 
ing I  hat  I  hey  had  agreed  lo  propose  Joseph 
Thorpe  for  Clerk,  and  Robert  Forster,  and 
Edward  Backhouse,  Jun.,  for  assistants.  A 
number  of  Friends  expressed  their  saiisfaction 
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with  the  nomination.  They  were  appointed 
accordingly." 

"  The  reading  of  the  Answers  to  the  Que- 
ries was  then  proceeded  with." 

"After  the  Answers  had  been  read  as  far 
as  Bristol  and  Somerset,  a  Testimony  on  be- 
half  of  Sylvanus  Fox,  of  Wellington,  was 
read.  Sundry  more  of  the  Answers  having 
been  gone  through,  a  Testimony  for  Thomas 
Squire,  of  Berkhamstead,  was  read.  The 
Answers  were  then  proceeded  with  as  far  as 
Durham,  and  the  reading  of  a  Testimony  for 
a  third  ministering  Friend,  Elizabeth  Robson, 
of  Sunderland,  concluded  the  business  of  this 
sitting." 

"  Fifth-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  20th. — 
After  the  reading  of  the  opening  minute,  the 
Clerk  proposed  sending  into  the  Women's 
Meeting  two  of  the  three  Testimonies  produced 
last  evening;  they  were  accordingly  sent. 
The  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  then  pro- 
ceeded with  as  far  as  Gloucester  and  Wilts; 
when  a  Testimony  from  Wiltshire  Monthly 
Meeting  was  read,  on  behalf  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Gundry,  of  Calne.  Besides  being  very 
satisfactory  to  Friends,  as  regards  the  contents 
of  this  document,  it  was  commended  as  a 
model  for  similar  productions,  being  at  once 
concise  and  comprehensive." 

"After  the  withdrawal  of  the  women 
Friends,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  Wo- 
men's Meeting  to  visit  the  Men's  Meeting,  the 
meeting  proceeded  with  more  of  the  Answers, 
and  got  as  far  as  to  those  for  London  and 
Middlesex;  taking  up,  at  intervals,  the  Testi- 
monies for  sundry  ministering  Friends." 

"  Fifth-day  Afternoon. — Read  a  Testimo- 
ny from  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  concern- 
ing Lydia  Chalk,  wife  of  Thomas  Chalk. 
Proceeded  with  the  Answers  to  the  Queries. 
After  those  from  Norfolk  and  Norwich  had 
been  read,  a  somewhat  protracted  discussion 
occurred,  arising  from  an  exception  in  the 
Answer  from  that  meeting  to  the  first  Query. 
It  was  explained  by  one  of  the  Representatives 
from  that  Quarter,  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  Friends  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  retrospect  which  should  be  taken  in  an- 
swering that  query,  as  well  as  some  others. 
While  some  were  of  the  mind  that  the  period 
of  retrospection  extended  only  to  the  lime 
when  the  queries  were  last  answered — that  is, 
generally  three  months  ;  others  considered  that 
the  time  meant  to  be  embraced  was  the  whole 
year,  or  since  the  previous  answers  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting." 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  whole  year  should  be  embraced. 

"The  remainder  of  the  Answers  was  pro- 
ceeded with;  and,  after  those  for  Yorkshire,  a 
Testimony  was  read  from  Brighouse  Monthly 
Meeting,  respecting  Thomas  Walker,  of  Leeds. 
The  rest  of  the  Answers  were  got  through  at 
this  sitting,  including  those  fiom  Ireland,  toge- 
ther with  a  Testimony  from  Limerick  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  favour  of  Phebe  Newsome,  of 
Limerick  ;  and  another  respecting  Jane  Jacob, 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Tipperary 
County. 

"  In  conformity  with  usual  practice,  these 
Testimonies  together  with  the  others  read  at 
the  previous  sittings,  were  committed  to  the 


THE  FRIEND. 

care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings;  and  a 
Friend  expressed  the  hope  that  that  meeting 
would  not  suppress  the  publication  of  any  of 
them  without  very  good  cause." 

(To  be  continued-} 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  a 
Friend  who  has  been  in  attendance,  informing 
that  the  Friends  composing  the  Smaller  Body 
in  New  England,  convened  in  iheir  annual 
assembly  on  the  14th  ult. ;  their  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  being  held  on  the  12ih. 
The  meeting  was  about  the  same  in  size  as  on 
former  years,  and  the  usual  business  trans- 
acted. A  concern  obtaining  that  those  of 
their  members  who  were  prevented  from  meet- 
ing with  their  brethren  might  be  made  parta- 
kers of  the  benefits  received  by  those  assem- 
bled, a  Committee  was  separated,  which 
subsequently  produced  an  Address  to  them, 
which  was  approved,  and  500  copies  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  distribution.  The  letter 
says,  "After  being  enabled  to  conduct  the 
weighty  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  as  they  severally  came  before  them 
in  much  harmony  and  love,  the  meeting  for 
business  concluded  on  Fourth-day  afternoon, 
under  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  presence  of 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  during  the 
several  sittings." 


Selections  from  the  Poets.  "Trust  in  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  iean  not  unto 
thy  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  will  direct  thy 
paths." — Prov.  iii.  5,  6.  P'or  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Philadelphia:  C.  Sherman,  Print- 
er. 1852. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  little  work 
with  the  above  imprint,  and  have  been  gratified 
in  looking  over  its  contents.  We  think  the 
selections  are  generally  good,  generally  such 
as  may  be  read  with  profit  by  children  at 
school,  as  well  as  older  persons.  We  shall 
borrow  from  it  occasionally  to  enrich  the  co- 
lumns of  our  Journal. 

We  understand  the  book  can  be  obtained  at 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Tenth  streets. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  N.  Hall,  agent,  for  James  Frame, 
$2,  vol.  25  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  O.,  for  J.  Bon- 
sail,  T.  Heald,  Job  Warren,  Jehu  Allinan,  VV.  Tho- 
mas,  R.  Boone,  Jos.  Whinnv,  $2  each,  for  vol.  25,  for 
James  H.  Dean,  $4,  vols.  24  and  25,  and  for  D.  Sat- 
terthwaite,  S>2,  vol.  26  ;  from  James  Kitchin,  Sen.,  N. 
S.,  $10;  from  David  Hunt,  for  J.  D.  Elliott,  $5  ;  from 
Thomas  Townsend,  agent,  L.  N.  Y.,  for  himself,  F. 
Mills,  M.  Child,  and  D.  Normore,  $2  each,  vol.  25. 


Died,  ,  of  pulmonary  disease,  Eliza,  daugh- 
ter of  Jehu  and  Abigail  Fawcett,  of  Salem,  Columbi- 
ana county,  Ohio,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age.  This 
dear  youth  was  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  affectionate 
disposition,  sparing  no  pains  to  render  those  around 
her  comfortable.  Her  mind  was  early  impressed  with 
the  uncertainty  of  lime  here;  she  said,  that  while  sit- 
ting in  a  meeting  when  about  1 4  years  old,  a  language 
impressed  her  mind,  that  her  days  were  two-thirds 
spent,  and  since  then  it  has  been  impressively  with 
her  at  times,  that  she  would  not  live  over  the  21st 
year  of  her  age.    She  said  she  had  every  outward 


comfort  any  one  could  wish,  but  what  would  it  all 
avail  if  she  had  not  peace  of  mind.  She  was  beloved 
in  life,  and  her  early  death  is  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  her  friends  ;  but  they  have  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  through  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  she  has  been  gathered  into  everlasting 
rest. 

 ,  of  cancer,  on  the  10th  of  Third  month  last,  at 

the  residence  of  his  son,  Edward  Williams,  in  Damas- 
cus, Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  Richard  Williams,  an 
esteemed  member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  bore  his  suffer- 
ings with  patience  and  Christian  resignation,  olten 
remarking,  that  nothing  but  the  all-sufficient  arm  of 
Divine  Power  could  enable  him  to  do  so,  for  they 
were  greater  than  any  mortal  knew.  Yet,  even  dur- 
ing these  seasons  of  bodily  conflict,  he  was  frequently 
engaged  in  singing  praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb;  and  earnestly  craved  that  his  patience  might 
hold  out  to  the  end,  and  that  he  might  have  an  easy 
passage  when  the  time  arrived  that  he  would  be  sum- 
moned from  works  to  rewards.  Both  of  which  seemed 
mercifully  granted. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  Third  month  last,  at  his  late 

residence  in  Germantown,  Josiah  Evans,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Franklbrd  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  age.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
visited  Savannah,  Georgia,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
but  continuing  rapidly  to  decline,  he  was  hardly  able 
to  return  home,  and  survived  his  arrival  but  a  few 
days.  While  away  he  deeply  lamented  his  short 
coinings, — said  he  had  devoted  his  mind  too  much  to 
business,  &c. ;  but  alter  his  return  though  able  to  say 
but  little,  he  seemed  peaceful  and  resigned,  and  almost 
his  last  words  were,  "How  comfortable  1  feel." 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Sadsbury  township,  Ches- 
ter county,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  Aaron  Cooper, 
an  esteemed  member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  Of  innocent  and  circum- 
spect life  and  conversation,  his  end  was  peaceful ;  and 
we  doubt  not  he  has  entered  into  rest. 

 ,  at  her  late  residence,  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  nn 

the  17th  ultimo,  Susan  M.  Evans,  widow  of  Josiah 
Evans,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Thomas, 
deceased,  in  the  37lh  year  of  her  age.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  West-town ;  from  which  seminary  she  was 
called  to  take  the  station  of  teacher  in  Friends'  B. 
S.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  which  she  acceptably  occupied 
for  several  years  ;  and  won  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle 
of  Friends  by  whom  she  will  be  hindly  remembered. 
Having  passed  through  deep  baptisms,  she  was  enabled 
towards  the  close  of  her  illness,  to  attain  that  entire 
resignation  which  she  had  striven  after;  and  said,  "1 
rely  on  the  mercy  of  the  dear  Saviour  who  shed  his 
precious  blood  to  save  poor  sinners  like  me."  On  the 
day  of  her  death  she  gave  directions  about  her  chil- 
dren :  said  she  wanted  them  brought  up  plainly, — 
"  speak  kindly  to  the  little  ones," — spoke  of  the  power 
of  kind  words;  and  exhorted  those  present  to  be  kind 
to  the  poor.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  she  said  she  lelt 
entirely  resigned,  and  nothing  in  her  way.  She  sig- 
nified that  her  change  would  be  joyful.  She  repealed, 
"  When  thou  passesl  through  the  waters  1  will  be  with 
thee,"  &c.,  &c. ;  adding,  "1  think  I  can  say  this  has 
been  my  happy  experience."  "1  leel  love  to  every 
one."  She  passed  away  very  gently,  leaving  her  be- 
reaved friends  the  consoling  belief;  that  their  loss  is 
her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  his  resi- 

dence,  Woodbury,  N.Jersey,  Biddle  Reeves,  aged  38 
years  and  26  days.  His  health  had  been  declining 
several  years.  He  was  brought  to  see  the  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  working  out  his  soul's  sal- 
vation with  tear  and  trembling  btlore  God,  the  need 
of  coming  to  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour,  to  be  washed 
and  cleansed  from  all  impurities.  And  we  have  the 
consoling  belief,  that  through  mercy  and  tlie  redeem- 
ing  power  of  Divine  Grace,  he  was  lavouied  lo  wit- 
ness his  peace  to  be  made,  and  his  robes  made  white 
in  the  blood  ol  the  Lainb. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

The  Early  Quakers,  and  Quakerism. 

(Concluded  from  page  330.) 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  first  Quaker  disci- 
ilinarians,  partly,  we  suppose,  from  faith  in 
he  power  of  their  principles  to  touch  the  hearts 
)f  their  children,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
he  wickedness  of  the  world,  from  the  pollu- 
ions  of  which  they  wished  to  guard  them,  es- 
ablished  as  a  rule  of  their  society  the  right  of 
Wth-membership,  thus  including  within  its 
bid  all  sons  and  daughters  of  their  members; 
jives  to  many  the  name  and  appearance  of 
Quakers,  who  do  not  hold  Quaker  opinions, 
still  less  live  by  Quaker  rule,  though  they 
may  not  have  chosen  to  deny  the  faiih  of  their 
athers,  nor  committed  faults  notorious  enough 
o  enable  the  strictest  code  of  discipline  to  dis- 
)wn  them.  One  of  these  accidental  Friends 
vas  the  Irish  Quakeress,  to  the  "  Story"  of 
vhose  "  Life"  we  have  before  alluded.  Born 
inder  the  influence  of  a  most  unfriendly  at- 
nosphere, — for  the  Irish  character  is  no  soil 
or  Quakerism  to  thrive  in, — brought  up  by  a 
nother  who,  by  her  own  account,  taught  her 
o  scoff  and  complain  against  the  very  profes- 
sion which  she  told  her  to  practise  (see  pp. 
LO,  16,  65,  &.C.),  not  able  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ng  of  the  doctrines  which  she  had  not  the 
lonesty  to  deny,  nor  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
vhich  she  had  not  the  courage  openly  to  de- 
sert, she  has  at  length  revenged  herself  on  the 
Society  for  thus  imposing  on  her  this  intoler- 
ible  burden,  too  heavy  for  either  her  intellect 
>r  her  will,  by  caricaturing  its  weak  points, 
ixaggeraiing  the  infirmities  and  distorting  into 
/ices  the  virtues  of  its  worthiest  members,  and 
exposing  the  shortcomings  of  backsliders  like 
lerself. 

But  the  real  Quakers,  so  far  from  serving 
,wo  masters,  as  Mr.  Maurice  would  seem  to 
hink,  following  mammon's  beck  during  his 
Jaily  walk,  and  merely  waiting  God's  com- 
mands during  the  hours  set  apart  for  his  silent 
worship,  is  indeed  God's  servant,  giving  up  to 
rlim  his  whole  heart,  having  no  will  but  to  do 
bis  bidding.  That  his  ears  may  be  sharpened 
o  hear  this  bidding,  that  his  arm  may  be 
strengthened  to  do  it,  this  is  his  chief,  almost  his 
inly  prayer  ;  but  this  one  prayer  is  his  constant 
bought.  Atevery  step  ofhis  life, seem  it  of  great 
:>r  of  small  import,  he  asks,  in  the  sure  confi- 


dence that  it  will  be  given,  for  guidance  from 
above;  for  to  him  there  are  but  two  paths,  the 
right  and  the  wrong — the  middle  track  of  indif- 
ference is  not  within  his  ken — and  so  he  walks 
as  "  way  is  opened  to  him  by  these  pointings 
from  on  high,"  with  faith  in  the  help  which  is 
at  hand,  giving  him  a  foothold  which  no  storm 
of  adversity  nor  assault  of  the  tempter  or  the 
tempted  can  shake,  his  eyes  glistening  at  the 
view  of  the  glory  of  that  golden  city  to  which 
he  travels,  so  that  they  can  gaze  at  the  sun  of 
earthly  success  and  refuse  to  be  dazzled. 

It  will  be  said  that  such  a  life  as  this  is  the 
ideal,  not  only  of  the  Quaker,  but  of  every 
Christian,  and  that  not  by  any  man,  whether 
Quaker  or  no,  has  it  been  thoroughly  and 
practically  realized.  Be  it  so;  nevertheless, 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  in  no  form  of  Christi- 
anity does  the  hand  of  man  put  so  few  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  account  for  Quakerism 
having  produced  so  many  men  by  whom  it 
has  been  so  nearly  fulfilled. 

But  if  we  cannot  admit  Professor  Maurice's 
explanation  of  the  Quakers'  decadence,  nei- 
ther can  we  that  of  M.  Melsund,  who,  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  also  ascribes  it  to  a 
departure  from  their  original  and  principal 
tenets,  though  exactly  in  a  contrary  direction. 
He  also  charges  them  with  the  inconsistent 
presumption  of  striving  to  control  the  flow  of 
that  wisdom  whose  divinity  they  assert,  not 
by  stopping  up  the  old  watercourses,  but  rather 
by  confining  it  within  them,  of  limiting  the 
Spirit's  influence,  not  by  tabooing  from  its 
visitations  the  ancient  shrines,  the  established 
usages  of  the  Church,  but  by  imprisoning  it 
within  the  old  form,  chaining  it  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bible. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  very  opposite  charge 
which  is  most  often  alleged  against  the 
"Friends," — that  in  knowing  the  Spirit  they 
make  light  of  the  letter;  that  in  their  faith  in 
their  own  immediate  inspiration,  they  disre- 
gard, if  they  do  not  disbelieve,  the  inspired 
writings.  No  charge  can  be  more  unfounded. 
They  do  say  that  the  immediate  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  mind  of  each  believer  is,  to 
use  Barclay's  words,  "  the  only  sure,  certain, 
and  immovable  foundation  of  all  Christian 
faith,"  but  they  also  say  that  its  agreement 
with  the  written  revelation  is  the  test  by  which 
he  may  know  that  it  is  not  the  dream  of  his 
human  imagination.  "  The  outward  testimo- 
ny of  the  Scriptures"  is  to  them  the  "  touch- 
stone" of  their  inward  intentions,  and  hence 
we  find  that,  practically,  there  is  no  body  of 
Christians  who  honour,  revere,  and  read  the 
Bible  more  than  they  do  ;  none  more  jealous 
of  any  latitude  in  its  interpretation;  in  a  word, 
no  greater  sticklers  for  its  letter. 

The  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  Quakerism 


is,  not  that  it  does  not  force  its  adherents  to 
express  their  faith  in  like  manner  as  did  Ihe 
fathers,  nor  yet  that  it  requires  that  they 
should  hold  the  same  faith  as  did  the  Apostles  ; 
not  that  it  frees  their  religious  action  from  the 
formulas  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  nor 
yet  that  it  subjects  their  thought  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bible;  for  with  the  trammels  of  the 
one  the  action  would  tend  to  be  less  natural, 
less  true — wiihout  the  restraint  of  the  other, 
the  thought  to  be  wild  and  vague;  but  because 
it  makes  this  restraint  necessary,  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  eternal  laws  of  human  na- 
ture, written  in  the  language  of  science  on  the 
framework  of  its  being,  to  be  read  only  by 
help  of  studious  attention,  but  by  Quakers  no 
more  than  by  any  other  mortals  to  be  safely 
ignored  or  disobeyed.  It  is  the  disregard  and 
denial  by  the  Friends  of  the  authority  of  that 
human  reason  which  in  its  purity  and  power 
is  the  sun  to  which  the  inward  intuition  is  as 
the  morning  star — it  is,  we  say,  this  their  dis- 
loyalty to  the  majesty  of  reason,  which,  driv- 
ing from  their  ranks  those  who  best  know 
what  truth  is,  and  dare  not  stay  their  search 
for  her,  even  for  rest  to  their  souls,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  affront  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind by  thwarting  and  opposing  its  instincts, 
such  as  those  of  self-preservation  and  love  of 
the  beautiful,  has  pushed  their  bark  out  of  the 
main  current  of  civilization,  instead  of  leaving 
it  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

There  is,  after  all,  no  "  sure  and  certain 
foundation"  on  which  men  can  build  a  temple 
to  truth,  in  which  its  worshippers  can  dwell, 
except  such  as  is  hewn  out  of  the  quarries  of 
their  intellect,  in  the  sweat  of  their  hearts. 
Do  we  then  say  that  the  understanding  is  above 
the  conscience, — that  if  the  first  be  but  strong 
enough,  it  matters  little  how  weak  the  other  ? 
Far  from  us  be  such  folly.  However  rich  the 
head-state,  without  the  heart-work  it  is  use- 
less;  as  well  expect  the  dead  stones  to  quarry 
themselves.  And  this  gospel  of  the  need  of 
heart-work,  and  of  the  virtue  of  humble-hearl- 
edness,  was  that  which,  above  all  others,  Fox 
came  into  the  world  to  preach. 

It  was  a  great  thing  to  proclaim  that  the 
verdict  of  his  own  conscience  was  to  each 
man  the  sole  rule  ofhis  faith  ;  that  though  by 
the  justness  of  this  verdict  he  must  stand  or 
fall,  yet  he  must  find  it  for  himself — that  no 
man  or  body  of  men  could  judge  for  him.  It 
was,  we  say,  a  great  work  thus  to  make  free- 
dom of  thought  not  merely  an  intellectual  con- 
clusion, but  a  religious  conviction  ;  to  declare 
that  the  law  of  conscience  was  not,  as  it  had 
been  read,  that  man  should  take  from  his  dif- 
fering brother  the  liberty  of  conscience,  but 
that  he  should  secure  it  to  him  ;  it  was  a  great 
work  also  to  fasten  the  rights  of  men  upon 
their  religion,  by  declaring  that  they  were  the 
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fruits  oflhe  "  seed  of  Christ,"  sown  by  him  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  that  the  influence  of 
His  Spirit  was  a  light-giving  power,  and  thus 
to  make  philanthropy  and  the  emancipation  of 
men  from  political  oppression — all  the  injunc 
tions  of  fraternity,  not  so  much  dictates  of 
feeling  as  articles  of  faith  ;  it  was  a  yet  greater 
work  than  either  of  these,  to  assert  the  sove- 
reignty of  truth  over  every  action  of  the  soul, 
by  proclaiming  that  every  one  of  its  expres- 
sions to  which  there  was  no  actual  feeling, 
was  but  a  sinful  sham  ;  that  every  prayer  of  a 
man's  lips,  every  bend  of  his  knee,  without  its 
previous  and  compelling  thought,  was  a  lie 
which  no  expediency,  nor  hope  that  the  feeling 
would  follow  after,  could  excuse;  it  was  no 
slight,  though  most  unintentional  work,  to 
carry  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  thereby  to 
confute  by  an  argumentum  ad,  absurdum,  the 
desolating  dogma  of  the  original  degradation 
and  depravity  of  human  nature, — to  prove  by 
the  practice  of  himself  and  his  followers  that 
it  must  lead  to  the  paralyzing  of  that  arm  of 
flesh,  which  was  given  to  us  to  execute  the  or- 
ders of  the  Spirit  for  the  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion of  evil.  All  these  were  great  works 
which  Fox  had  to  do  ;  but  greater  by  far  than 
any  of  them  was  to  teach,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain rule  of  life,  a  sure  road  to  knowledge,  and 
to  prove  by  his  own  life,  and  by  the  lives  of 
those  who  learnt  from  him,  that  to  the  hum- 
ble, and  not  to  the  highminded,  is  it  given  to 
find  out  this  road  ;  that  strength  of  intellect 
without  humility  is  no  help,  but  a  hindrance, 
in  seeking  the  ways  of  wisdom ;  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  meek  and  the  obedient,  and  "  the 
pure  in  heart,  who  shall  see  God." 

Our  moral,  then,  from  this  story  of  the  Qua- 
ker, is,  not  that  most  mournful  one  which  M. 
Melsund  would  seem  to  draw,  that  there  is, 
after  all,  no  such  thing  as  a  sure  guidance  for 
mortals,  no  firm  ground  on  which  we  can  pitch 
our  tents ;  that  the  pilgrimage  of  humanity 
must  end  as  it  began,  in  vain  wanderings  in 
search  of  that  truth  which  either  is  not,  or 
dwells  not  on  the  earth.  No;  rather  our 
moral  is  an  increased,  a  more  truthful  assur- 
ance that  there  is  this  truth,  and  that  we  all 
travel  towards  it,  though  its  light  is  seen  by 
us  more  or  less  distinctly  as  our  paths  are 
more  or  less  direct;  and  our  faith  takes  hope 
as  we  watch  the  toilsome  march  of  the  Friends, 
not  only  from  their  progress,  but  from  their 
want  of  progress  ;  for  the  one  shows  us  how, 
by  seeing  where  they  have  missed  the  right 
road,  we  may  hope  to  find  it,  and  the  other, 
how  alone,  if  we  do  find  it,  we  may  get  strength 
to  tread  it.  All  honour  then  to  those  who,  by 
their  words  and  deeds,  thus  teach  us  how  to 
toil. 


Bradford  County. — We  refer  with  some 
pride  to  our  own  county.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  In 
the  year  1820  we  had  a  population  of  11,531 
souls,  and  the  lands  thought  to  be  poor.  In 
1850  we  had  a  population  of  42,831,  and  now 
we  have  at  least  45,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
lands  are  known  to  be  rich.  The  soil  is  full 
of  limestone  formed  from  marine  shells,  and 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  This  appears  to 
enrich  the  land,  and  make  it  well  calculated 


to  produce  wheat  and  corn.  The  wheat  pro- 
duced on  our  white  and  yellow  pine  and  oak 
lands,  is  equal  in  quality  to  any  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  quantity  to  the  acre 
will  compare  well  with  any  other  county  in 
the  State.  Those*  lands  will  also  produce 
clover,  timothy,  and  all  kinds  of  grass  in  great 
abundance.  The  beech,  maple,  and  hemlock 
lands  of  our  county  are  all  rich,  and  highly 
productive  of  corn,  grass,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Some  of  our  lands  are  hilly  and  rocky  ;  but 
wherever  we  find  soil  it  is  rich,  and  it  appears 
to  be  inexhaustible.  We  know  fields  in  this 
county  that  have  been  under  cultivation  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  without  re- 
ceiving any  kind  of  manure,  which  are  now 
very  productive,  both  in  grain  and  grass.  We 
are  not  good  farmers,  but  still  we  raise  fine 
crops.  If  the  lands  of  this  county  were  culti- 
vated equal  to  the  lands  of  Lancaster,  Ches- 
ter, and  other  southern  counties,  we  would 
have  the  most  productive  county  in  the  State. 
The  lands  of  this  county  in  an  improved  state 
can  be  bought  for  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre. 
The  county  is  healthy  and  the  markets  good. 
Good  farmers  could  make  profitable  invest- 
ments here. — Bradford  Argus. 


From  the  Daily  News 

Las  Cliinchas — The  Guano  Trade. 

The  Chinchas,  or  Guano  Islands,  are  situ- 
ated off"  the  coast  of  Peru,  about  one  day's  sail 
from  Callao,  and  five  leagnes  from  the  port  of 
Pisco.  These  islands  are  three  in  number, 
and  their  average  circumference  is  about  three 
miles.  At  a  distance,  they  have  a  dark  brown 
appearance,  which  changes  to  a  reddish  brown 
as  you  draw  near  them.  The  depth  of  the 
deposit  upon  them  varies  from  one  foot  to  eight 
feet.  Although  this  article  has  a  strong  affini- 
ty for  moisture,  yet  the  dust  which  arises  from 
it  while  being  carried  to  the  "shutes"  is  almost 
intolerable.  These  shutes  are  long  canvass 
bags  which  conduct  the  guano  into  the  ships 
and  other  vessels  placed  underneath  them.  A 
vessel  carrying  one  thousand  tons  can  thus  be 
boarded  in  two  days;  yet  so  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  this  article,  that  often  during  the 
past  year  no  less  than  80  or  90  vessels  have 
been  seen  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands 
at  one  time,  each  waiting  in  turn  for  its  cargo. 
These  vessels  are  thus  detained  from  forty  to 
sixty  days.  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  have,  by 
virtue  of  a  contract  made  with  the  Peruvian 
Government,  long  monopolized  this  guano 
trade  ;  consequently  no  vessel  can  go  to  these 
islands  for  a  cargo,  without  first  going  to  Cal- 
lao, and  obtaining  a  "  permit"  from  this  firm, 
then  to  the  island  and  stay  during  their  "  lay 
days,"  then  load  and  return  to  Callao,  and 
pay  their  port  charges ;  from  thence  they  can 
go  where  they  please,  provided  they  do  not 
please  to  go  where  they  cannot. 

Peru  realizes  from  this  article  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  the  interest  upon  its  national  debt. 
The  labourers  employed  upon  these  islands 
are  Chinamen.  These  unfortunate  creatures 
were  engaged  in  China  by  Sen.  Don  Elias — a 
merchant  in  Lima — to  come  to  Peru  as  la- 
bourers for  a  specified  time,  at  four  dollars  per 
month — or  rather  one  rial  per  day — without 


being  told  what  kind  of  labour  they  were  ex- 
pected  to  perform.  When  they  reached  this 
country  they  were  placed  upon  these  islands, 
and  saw  their  real  condition;  they  wished  for 
death,  and  many  committed  suicide  by  throw, 
ing  themselves  from  the  tops  of  precipices  into 
the  sea.  Many  others  would  do  the  same  if 
they  were  not  continually  and  strictly  watch- 
ed.  The  labour  which  they  are  compelled  to 
perform  is  not  only  excessively  fatiguing,  in 
the  burning  sun  where  it  never  rains,  but  they 
are  from  daylight  till  dark  almost  suffocated 
by  the  cloud  of  fine  dust  which  continually 
surrounds  them.  No  slavery  in  the  world 
will  bear  any  comparison  with  the  condition 
of  these  unfortunate  victimized  Chinese.  The  | 
natives  of  Peru,  no  matter  how  destitute  they  \ 
are,  will  not,  for  any  consideration,  labour  for 
a  day  in  these  "  dry  diggings."  These  islands 
alone  contain  a  supply  of  guano  which  is  in-' 
exhaustible,  and,  consequently  a  certain  source 
of  revenue  to  that  Government  to  which  they 
belong.  The  freight  paid  during  the  past  year 
upon  this  article  has  been  so  small,  that  many 
captains  have  preferred  returning  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  "  in  ballast,"  rather 
than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  shipping  a  cargo 
at  the  islands. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Re\icw  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  Month,  18S8. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  several  very 
warm  days  during  the  Sixth  month,  the  me- 
dium temperature  was  about  6°  below  thel 
general  uverage  for  this  month  for  a  number 
of  years.  Many  mornings  were  quite  cool, 
and  a  few  days  were  uncomfortably  so  through- 
out;  on  one  or  two  mornings  considerable 
frost  was  observed,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  streams,  and  on  low  ground. 

During  the  month,  this  and  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent  counties  were  visited  by  several  hail- 
storms,  one  or  two  of  which  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  crops  of  farmers.  That  which 
occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  is  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice.  It  appeared  to  origi- 
nate in  the  south-western  part  of  Chester 
county,  and  take  a  north-east  course,  increas- 
ing in  violence,  but  the  storm-path  decreasing 
in  breadth,  as  it  passed  through  the  centres  of 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties.  At  this 
place  the  wind  was  variable,  but  principally 
from  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W. ;  it  blew  with  great 
violence  for  a  few  minutes,  prostrating  a  few 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  but  no  hail  was  observed  here.  It 
was  after  crossing  the  Schuylkill  that  the 
storm  exhibited  its  greatest  violence.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  Norristown  Herald,  publish- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  will  best  describe 
it.  It  says:  "Throughout  its  whole  course 
immense  quantities  of  hail  fell,  and  from  a 
measurement,  some  of  the  stones  were  found 
to  be  from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  general  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
of  the  size  of '  hulled  walnuts,'  though  we  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  of  the  size  of  a  '  goose 
egg.'  ...  At  Jefferson  ville,  230  lights  were 
broken  in  a  tavern,  and  80  in  a  house  oppo- 
site, and  every  house  in  the  place  suffered 
more  or  less.  ...  At  Eagleville,  185  lights 


THE  FRIEND. 


ere  broken  in  the  lavern ;  and  near  this 
ace  a  wood  containing  about  twenty-five 
:res  was  seriously  damaged.    About  fifteen 
:res  of  it  was  destroyed,  a  portion  of  the 
ees  being  twisted  off  a  short  distance  above 
e  ground,  and  others  prostrated  by  the  roots, 
is  supposed  that  from  1000  to  1200  cords 
ve  been  thus  thrown,  embracing  the  best 
d  largest  trees.  .  .  .  The  large  brick  tav- 
n  near  Centre  Square,  was  considerably 
imaged.    A  brick  chimney  7  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  high,  was  thrown  upon  the  roof,  crush- 
g  through  it,  and  breaking  17  rafters  and 
her  heavy  timbers.    About   400  window 
ghts  were  broken  in  this  house.  .  .  .  The 
tost  fearful  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
orm,  of  which  we  have  heard  or  witnessed, 
re  saw  on  the  property  of  Jonathan  Jarrett, 
A  large  stone  barn,  60  feet  in  length  by 
6  in  width,  strongly  timbered,  was  literally 
emolished,  the  roof  and  timbers  scattered  in 
ifferent  directions,  the  wall  of  the  west  end 
irown  in  the  mow,  the  east  end  thrown  out- 
wards, as  low  as  }he  stable,  and  part  of  it  as 


low  as  the  door  sill  of  the  horse-stable,  in 
which  there  were  at  the  time  four  horses,  the 
front  wall  thrown  outwards,  part  of  it  down 
to  the  stable  door  sill, — in  short,  so  complete 
is  the  destruction,  that  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  barn  a  short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  one." 

At  5  p.  m.  on  the  7th,  a  heavy  rain  set  in, 
which  continued  with  slight  intermissions  for 
about  30  hours,  during  which  time  upwards  of 
three  inches  of  water  fell,  causing  a  consider- 
able freshet  in  the  smaller  streams. 

22nd,  several  thunder  gusts  passed  round 
both  to  the  N.  and  S.,  but  did  not  reach  this 
place,  excepting  a  few  drops  from  one  to  the 
N.  in  the  evening. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  month, 
was  65f°.  Range  of  the  thermometer,  from 
43°  on  the  6th,  to  86°  on  the  16th,  or  43°. 
Amount  of  rain  5.87  inches;  for  the  Sixth 
month  last  year,  it  was  2.87  inches. 

A. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1852. 
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The  Electric  Clock. — In  the  City  Building, 
yourt  Square,  is  an  electric  clock  of  the  in- 
ention  of  M.  G.  Farmer,  which  is  one  of  the 
uriosities  of  the  age.  Electric  clocks  have 
•een  constructed  before,  but  they  have  been 
lefective;  but  this  is  on  an  entirely  new  prin- 
:iple,  and  is  pronounced  by  scientific  men  to 
>e  the  most  perfect  and  simple  of  any.  All 
vheel-work  in  the  time-keeping  part  is  dis- 
icnsed  with,  therefore  all  friction  is  overcome, 
rhe  time-keeping  part  of  the  clock  is  simply 


a  pendulum,  an  electro-magnet,  and  two  arma- 
tures. The  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  break 
and  close  the  circuit  of  electricity,  while  the 
combined  action  of  the  electro-magnet  and 
armatures  keeps  it  in  motion. 

Its  moving  power  is  a  galvanic  battery, 
which  requires  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  once  or  twice  a  year;  or  if  the  workman- 
ship of  the  clock  is  delicate,  a  copper  plate 
buried  in  the  ground  will  keep  it  in  motion. 
There  is  no  friction  to  be  overcome  save  the 


suspension  points  of  the  pendulum,  and  the 
two  armatures.  Hence  it  approaches  the 
nearest  to  perfection  as  a  time-keeper  of  any- 
in  existence. — Boston  Journal. 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 

In  the  "  Apology,"  the  fifteen  propositions, 
which  the  author  in  his  address  to  the  reader 
describes  as  briefly  comprehending  the  chief 
principles  and  doctrines  of  truth,  are  examined 
and  proved.  The  author's  method  is,  to  state 
clearly  the  position  which  he  is  about  to  prove  ; 
afterwards  to  adduce  one  or  more  Scripture 
texts,  which  either  plainly  affirm  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  laid  down,  or  from  which  it  may 
be  naturally,  fairly,  and  clearly  deduced  by 
an  argument.  He  afterwards  adds  the  testi- 
monies of  other  authors  of  approved  reputa- 
tion in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  he  is 
proving;  and  lastly,  states  the  objections  to  it 
that  have  been  made,  or  that  might  be  made; 
which  he  likewise  answers  from  Scripture,  or 
from  self-evident  truths,  acknowledged  by  all. 

The  Theses  contain  the  author's  general 
opinions  under  each  head  or  division  of  the 
Apology.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  work  itself, 
but  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  subjects 
which  it  embraces,  and  with  great  force,  and 
calmness  of  spirit,  enlarges  upon,  may  excite 
the  interest  of  the  reader  and  induce  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  work  itself. 

On  the  subject  of  the  First  Proposition,  our 
author  asserts  that  the  True  foundation  of 
knowledge  consists  in  being  acquainted  with 
God  ;  an  assertion  which,  as  he  supposes  it 
will  generally  be  granted,  he  does  not  stop 
long  to  explain.  Immediate  Revelation  is 
held  up  in  the  Second  Proposition :  and  Bar- 
clay not  only  shows  the  necessity  of  it,  for 
obtaining  that  true  knowledge  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  First;  but  proves  that  the  doc- 
trine was  held  by  the  early  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  the  revelation  for  which  he 
pleads,  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  and  by  Christ, 
through  the  Spirit.  This  part  of  the  Apology 
also  contains  (§  5,)  Robert  Barclay's  faith  as 
to  the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ. 

The  Apologist  begins  the  Third  Proposi- 
tion, treating  of  the  Scriptures,  with  declaring 
them  to  be  the  most  excellent  writings  in  the 
world;  to  which  not  only  no  other  writings 
are  to  be  preferred,  but  even  in  divers  respects 
are  not  comparable.  Nevertheless  he  asserts 
that  it  is  the  Spirit  that  must  apply  them  for 
our  benefit,  and  must  still  be  the  primary  rule 
of  Christians.  He  then  guards  against  the 
common  objection,  that  hereby  the  Scriptures 
are  rendered  useless  ;  and  shows  that  as  they 
have  proceeded  (rom  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  writers,  they  can  never 
be  contradicted  by  the  revelation  of  the  same 
Spirit  in  the  mind  of  any.  He  is  willing  that 
all  doctrines  and  practices  should  be  tried  by 
them  ;  and  that  whatever  any  persons,  pretend- 
ing to  the  Spirit,  do  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
should  be  taken  for  delusion. 

In  the  Fourth  Proposition  are  unfolded  the 
views  of  Robert  Barclay  respecting  the  State 
of  man  in  the  fall.    He  denies  the  imputation 
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of  sin  to  infants,  on  account  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, until  they  join  with  the  seed  of  evil 
in  themselves  by  their  own  actual  transgres- 
sion ;  yet  he  maintains  that  all  men  are  prone 
to  sin,  and  cannot  derive,  from  their  (alien 
progenitor,  any  power  to  overcome  it.  A 
seed  of  sin  he  confesses  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
men  from  Adam ;  but  he  prefers  to  call  it  by 
the  scriptural  terms  of  Death,  the  old  man, 
the  old  Adam,  rather  than  by  the  Calvinistic 
term  of  Original  Sin  :  which  notion  he  thinks 
has  given  rise  to  that  of  imputing  sin  to  in- 
fants. 

In  the  two  following  propositions,  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  which  are  considered  jointly,  our 
author  shows  the  means  of  man's  restoration 
from  the  fall ;  and  ably  asserts  Universal  Re- 
demption by  Christ,  and  the  saving  and  spi- 
ritual light  wherewith  every  man  is  enlight- 
ened. He  begins  with  some  short,  yet  sharp 
strictures  on  the  doctrine  of  Absolute  Repro- 
bation, which  he  successfully  opposes :  and 
proves  the  universality  of  Christ's  death,  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  salvation  to  all. 
The  author  lays  it  down  that  God,  who,  of  his 
infinite  love,  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  who 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  hath  given  to  every 
man  a  time  of  visitation,  during  which  he 
may  partake  of  the  fruits  of  Christ's  death. 
Secondly,  That,  to  this  end  God  hath  given  to 
every  man  a  measure  of  the  light  of  his  own 
Son — a  measure  of  grace — a  measure  of  the 
Spirit.  Thirdly,  That  God,  in  and  by  this 
light,  invites,  calls,  exhorts,  and  strives  with 
every  man,  in  order  to  save  him ;  which  light 
received  and  not  resisted,  works  the  salvation 
of  all ;  but  that  it  may  be  resisted,  and  then  it 
becomes  man's  condemnation.  Having  thus 
shown  that  man  co-operates  in  the  work  of  his 
salvation,  he  guards  against  derogating  from 
the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Christ;  asserts 
belief  in  all  that  is  recorded  of  him  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that  remission  of  sins  is  only  by 
virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice. 

Justification  forms  the  matter  for  the  Sev- 
enth Proposition,  in  which  he  cautions  all 
against  supposing  themselves  justified  by  vir- 
tue of  Christ's  death,  while  they  remain  un- 
sanctified  in  heart,  and  polluted  with  sin. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eighth  Proposition  has 
been  much  opposed.  It  asserts  the  possibility 
of  Perfection  in  this  life:  which  perfection  is 
defined  to  consist  in  a  freedom  from  actual 
sinning  and  from  transgressing  the  law  of 
God.  It  is  a  state  which  admits  of  a  growth  ; 
and  from  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  fall- 
ing. The  doctrine  of  those  who  plead  for  the 
impossibility  of  perfection,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance in  sin,  during  life,  is  opposed  at 
length. 

The  Ninth  Proposition  respects  Persever- 
ance, and  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace. 
On  these  subjects  the  author's  judgment  may, 
in  great  measure,  be  inferred  from  what  pre- 
cedes. Accordingly  he  is  short  in  this  part 
of  the  Apology;  and  his  sense  is,  that  the 
truth  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  viz.,  the 
doctrine  of  such  as  affirm  that  the  least  degree 
of  true  and  saving  grace  cannot  be  fallen 
from:  and  that  of  those  who  deny  any  such 
stability  attainable,  as  that  tk  re  can  be  no 
total  and  final  apostacy from  it. 


In  the  Tenth  Proposition,  We  meet  with  a 
subject  on  which  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
appeared  to  differ  more  from  other  professors 
of  Christianity,  than  on  most  other  points, 
namely,  Gospel  Ministry.  After  explaining 
his  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  Church, 
which  he  defines  to  be  the  Society  of  such  as 
God  has  called  out  of  the  worldly  spirit,  to 
walk  in  his  light  and  life,  he  shows  what  is 
the  call  of  a  true  minister,  asserting  it  to  be 
the  inward  power  and  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of 
God;  and  rejects  the  notion  of  succession  from 
the  apostles.  Having  established  the  call,  he 
lays  down  the  qualification  of  a  minister,  of 
which  he  asserts  human  learning  to  form  no 
necessary  part ;  but  places  all  in  the  power, 
life,  and  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lastly, 
he  maintains  that  the  true  ministers  should 
not,  cannot,  teach  for  hire:  and  opposes  the 
practice  of  a  forced  maintenance.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  Apology,  and 
teems  with  able  arguments  drawn  both  from 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Worship  is  spoken  of  in  the  Eleventh  Pro- 
position. True  worship  is  referred  to  an  in- 
ward feeling  of  reverence  and  devotion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  ceremonies  which  may  be  set 
about  in  the  will  of  man.  The  author  never- 
theless takes  care  to  assert  the  necessity  of 
meeting  at  stated  times  for  worship  ;  but  that, 
when  assembled,  the  great  duty  of  all  is  to 
wait  to  feel  the  Lord's  presence,  and  to  know 
indeed  a  gathering  into  his  name. 

The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Propositions 
are  employed  on  what  are  termed  the  two  sa- 
craments, Baptism  and  the  Supper.  Baptism 
with  water  is  declared  not  to  be  the  one  true 
baptism  of  Christ;  which  is  proved  to  be  in- 
ward and  spiritual,  according  to  the  text,  "He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire ;"  and  the  objections  of  such  as  hold 
water  baptism  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation, 
are  answered.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
of  which  believers  partake,  are  asserted  to  be 
spiritual  and  not  carnal;  and  to  be  really  en- 
joyed as  often  as  the  soul  retires  into  the  light 
of  the  Lord,  and  feels  and  partakes  of  that 
heavenly  life,  by  which  the  inward  man  is 
nourished. 

The  Fourteenth  Proposition  is  concerning 
the  poiver  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters 
purely  religious,  and  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science. It  may  be  well  conceived  that  Bar- 
clay here  firmly  asserts  the  unlawfulness  of 
any  attempt  to  force  the  conscience.  At  the 
same  time  he  gives  no  countenance  to  persons 
who,  under  pretence  of  conscience,  would  pre- 
judice their  neighbour. 

The  Fifteenth  and  last  Proposition  has  for 
its  title,  Concerning  Salutations  and  Recrea- 
tions, though  it  also  embraces  some  other  ob- 
jects. In  it  the  author  shows  the  unlawfulness, 
to  Christians,  of  using  flattering  titles  and 
compliments — of  kneeling,  prostrating,  or  bow- 
ing the  body,  or  uncovering  the  head,  to  any 
man — of  superfluities  in  apparel  for  ornament 
and  vanity — of  sports,  games,  comedies,  vain 
recreations,  &c. — of  swearing  at  all — and  of 
resisting  evil  and  fighting.  On  this  occasion 
also,  the  objections  of  such  as  plead  for  these 
things  are  ably  answered;  particularly  in  the 
case  of  oaths. 
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When  we  consider  the  early  production  of  j 
so  elaborate  a  performance  as  "  Barclay'fljl 
Apology   for  the   true  Christian  Divinity,";! 
written  before  the  28th  year  of  the  author's^ 
age,  we  must  allow  him  the  merit  of  industry. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  vigorous  understanding,] 
enlightened  by  the  Gospel,  and  subject  to  its  Iff 
power;  and  a  perusal  of  it  will  oblige  every! 
competent  judge  to  add  to  th'i3  the  further 
meed  of  adequate  reading  and  research.  Itsv 
style  and  execution  have  been  deservedly  ad-lj 
mired,  and  it  has  gained  the  author  muchjl 
reputation  as  a  religious  writer.    It  has  stood 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  will  challenge  a  com-i 
parison  with  the  best  productions  of  the  kind,  ij 
Its  merits  are  long  since  sufficiently  admitted  ■! 
to  be  safe  from  future  depreciation. 

The  "  Apology,"  from  its  first  appearance, 
has  been  received  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
as  a  correct  exposition  of  their  principles.  So 
much  so  that  they  have  frequently  issued 
large  editions  of  it,  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  have  been  at  considerable  pains  and 
expense  in  circulating  it  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.    In  1705,  it  had  reached  the  fifth 
edition  ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  pass-«jl 
ed  through  more  than  twelve  editions  in  our  I 
own  tongue.    Besides  the  Latin  and  English 
editions,  it  has  been  printed  in  the  French,  | 
German,  Dutch,  and  Danish  languages,  and 
parts  of  it  in  Arabic. 

Though  the  effect  produced  by  the  "  Apolo- 
gy" in  altering  the  tone  of  public  opinion, 
might  not  be  immediately  visible,  it  was 
now  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  the  pro- 
scribed community  to  whom  the  deriding  epi- 
thet of  Quakers  had  been  applied,  professed  a 
system  of  theology  that  was  capable  of  being 
defended  by  strong,  if  not  unanswerable,  argu- 
ments. 

The  propositions  enunciated  and  maintained  • 
with  such  logical  acuteness,  were  speedily  j 
canvassed  in  various  seats  of  learning.  In 
the  Netherlands  they  met  with  an  antagonist  sj 
in  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  professor  in  the  Uni-  i| 
versity  of  Franeker,  who  published  his  objec- 1 
tions,  to  which  Barclay  replied;  and  in  the ii 
same  year  they  gave  rise  to  an  oral  discussion  j 
between  some  students  in  the  University  of  v. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author,  i. 
assisted  by  his  friend,  George  Keith,  on  the  i 
other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  First  Chamber  in  Saxony  has  request- 
ed the  Ministry  to  prepare  "  a  law  for  regu- 
lating the  relations  of  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  of  appeasing  the  complaints  of  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  increasing  influence  of  Jews 
in  trade  and  commerce."  When  the  mer- 
chants of  Breslau  once  applied  to  Frederick 
the  Great  for  "  protection"  against  the  ruinous 
competition  of  Jewish  dealers,  the  monarch 
asked  how  the  Jews  managed  to  draw  busi- 
ness into  their  hands.  The  answer  was, 
that  they  were  up  early  and  late,  always 
travelling  about,  lived  very  economically,  and 
were  contented  with  small  gains  on  rapid 
returns."  "  Very  well,"  said  the  monarch, 
"go  and  be  Jews  in  the  conduct  of  your 
business.'' — D.  Neus. 
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For  " The  Friend." 

"NOT  AS  I  WILL,  BUT  AS  THOU  WILT." 

Mark  xiv.  33. 

Saviour,  to  Thee  I  bring 
A  bruised  bosom  for  thy  healing  balm  ; 
I  fain  would  ask  for  thy  all-conquering  word, 

To  make  my  tossed  heart  calm. 

Oh,  bow  me  lowly  down, 
Bend  my  unhumbled  will  that  I  may  be 
Drawn  by  resistless,  but  by  welcome  power, 

In  brokenness  to  Thee. 

If  Thou  hast  lain  thy  hand 
On  the  bright  glories  of  my  doating  heart, 
And  wiliest  with  skilful  ministry  to  break 

The  links  that  will  not  part — 

Then  Father  wilt  Thou  send 
Thy  gifts  of  willingness  and  strength  to  bear; 
Make  my  resigned  and  contrite  spirit  bend 

Lowly  to  Thee  in  prayer. 

Prayer,  that  to  Thee  my  soul 
In  all  Thou  doest — all  Thou  yet  mayst  do — 
May — armed  with  faith  and  girt  with  holy  trust, 

Own  Thou  art  just  and  true. 

Send  Thy  transforming  grace 
Into  this  bosom,  which  so  craves  thy  love, 
And  take  the  dearest  all  I  have  on  earth, 

So  1  am  thine  above. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACfiSUX. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scaitergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  332.) 

William  Jackson,  on  Second-day,  the  27th 
of  Eleventh  month,  rode  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  Christiana  Hustler.  He  attended  the 
meeting  at  Todmorton,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st 
of  Twelfth  month,  and  one  at  Halifax,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  2nd.  Whilst  engaged  in  these 
labours  his  sickness  of  stomach  returned  on 
him,  and  he  was  for  some  time  very  unwell. 
Yet  he  often  attended  meeting.  On  First-day, 
the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  he  was,  he  says, 
"at  Bradford  meeting,  where  I  had  some  doc- 
trine to  deliver  to  them.  Had  something  [also] 
to  say  in  the  evening  sitting  at  my  quarters, 
divers  neighbours  being  present." 

On  First-day,  the  11th,  he  attended  the  two 
meetings  for  worship,  at  Leeds,  and  their  pre- 
parative meeting  held  also  on  that  day.  He 
says  that  he  remained  in  the  meeting  during 
the  time  the  Queries  were  read  and  being  an- 
swered, but  "  when  they  came  to  their  money 
matters,"  he  left  them.  He  says  that  it  was 
after  dark,  that  he  had  a  mile  to  walk,  that 
the  weather  was  cold  and  damp,  and  that  his 
health  was  not  strong.  He  had  some  public 
service  in  each  of  these  sittings  that  day. 

His  journal  continues :  "  That  night  had 
poor  rest.  I  slept  but  about  two  hours.  I  felt 
very  feeble  and  poorly  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing. My  head  was  sick  and  my  heart  faint, 
and  I  was  ready  to  petition  with  the  prophet, 
when  he  requested  for  himself  that  he  might 
die,  '  for  what  am  I  better  than  my  fathers.' 
Oh,  the  humbling  dispensations  which  attend 
those  that  labour  in  the  Gospel !  It  has  its 
tribulations, — but  the  stranger  cannot  inter- 
meddle with  its  joy.  On  Third-day,  [1  went] 
to  John  Ellis's.  On  Fourth-day,  [was  at]  their 
preparative  meeting.    It  is  a  poor  spot;  for 


where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion 
and  every  evil  work.  I  used  much  plainness 
among  them,  and  pressed  them  to  apply  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting  for  assistance,  to  help 
them  settle  the  differences.  [My  proposal] 
was  joined  in  with,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Bradford,  on  Sixth-day,  appointed  a  Friend 
for  the  purpose.  At  this  meeting  I  had  very 
plain  sort  of  work, — for  it  appeared  to  me 
that  worldly  wisdom  and  wealth  set  many  of 
them  to  talking.  Slept  at  Christiana  Hust- 
ler's." 

The  evening  after  this  Monthly  Meeting,  he 
thus  wrote  to  his  wife,  16th  of  Twelfth  month  : 

"  I  once  more  salute  thee  in  that  love  where- 
in we  have  been  so  nearly  united, — which 
remains  the  same,  through  heights  and  through 
depths,  prosperity  and  adversity.  Thy  accept- 
able letter  came  safe  to  hand,  [and  I  was] 
grateful  to  hear  thou  wast  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  although  thy  health  was  poor. 
[The  onej  I  received  of  later  date,  is  more  en- 
couraging, and  truly  reviving  to  my  drooping 
mind.  I  am  at  the  habitation  of  our  ancient 
worthy  friend  C.  Hi,  companion  to  Rebecca 
Jones  when  in  this  land.  She  is  one  of  the 
mothers  in  Israel.  At  Bradford  Monthly 
Meeting  [this  day]  ;  it  held  till  after  candle 
lighting.  I  rode  seven  miles  to  it,  [through] 
a  deep  snow.  I  often  feel  anxious  to  get 
alone;,  rememberinsi  the  verse  that  Isaac  Law- 
ton  told  me  came  into  his  mind,  on  first  seeing 
me  in  New  England,  viz. : 

'The  weary  pilgrim  often  asks  to  know, 
What  miles  he's  past,  and  what  he  has  to  go; 
His  way  is  tedious  and  his  mind  opprcst, — 
And  his  desire  still  is  to  be  at  rest.' 

"  If  our  American  citizens  would  be  content 
to  live  with  less  intercourse  in  the  way  of 
trade,  with  those  parts  where  the  yellow  fever* 
[prevails],  and  in  lieu  thereof,  promote  home 
manufactories,  and  change  their  manners,  I 
often  think,  times  in  respect  to  that  sickness, 
would  also  change." 

On  First-day,  the  18th,  William  Jackson 
attended  Gildersome  meeting.  He  says,  "  A 
pretty  many  of  the  neighbouring  people  came 
in,  and  I  was  more  enlarged  in  testimony  than 
heretofore.  1  believe  many  had  to  feel  the 
force  and  weight  of  the  doctrine  delivered. 
The  meeting  was  quiet  and  solid.  In  the 
evening  had  a  meeting  with  the  scholars  and 
family.  The  day  was  rainy,  and  very  wet 
under  feet,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  I 
caught  a  fresh  cold,  and  my  cough  returned, 
so  that  for  two  days  and  a  night,  I  don't  re- 
member ever  having  had  such  a  time.  I  was 
obliged  to  give  over  the  thought  of  moving 
any  way,  until  I  was  stronger.  So  I  remained 
there  [John  Ellis's]  until  Second-day,  the 
26th.  I  then  rode  to  York,  30  miles.  It  was 
a  remarkably  fine  day,  [there  had]  not  been 
such  a  one  lor  weeks.  Lodged  at  my  friends 
Lindley  and  Hannah  Murray's,  from  New 
York.  They  moved  here  about  18  or  19 
years  ago  on  account  of  his  health.  Having 
been  acquainted  with  them  in  America,  and 
with  their  people,  it  was  truly  grateful  to  meet 


"The  yellow  fever  had  been  this  year  (1803)  in 
New  York. 


again.  This  was  my  home  during  my  stay. 
On  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth-days,  I  attended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting." 

Whilst  here  he  wrote  to  his  wife. 

"  I  salute  thee  again  in  that  covenant  which 
is  not  dissolved  but  by  death.  I  received  two 
letters  from  thee  this  morning.  Give  my  af- 
fectionate love  to  Ann  Alexander.  Be  of  good 
comfort, — be  of  good  hope.  But  /  find  this 
hard  work  to  come  at  sometimes.  Patience 
in  tribulation  is  necessary  for  the  Christian 
traveller,  who  has  so  many  combatings  both 
from  within  and  without. 

"  Friends  are  very  kind,  abundantly  beyond 
what  I  think  I  am  any  way  worthy  of.  I 
often  say  in  my  heart,  may  the  Lord  reward 
them,  for  I  have  nothing  to  pay  with.  Bless- 
ed be  his  name, — His  mercies  endure  forever, 
— His  statutes  and  judgments  unto  all  genera- 
tions ;  who  bringeth  the  beggar  from  the  dung- 
hill and  setteth  him  among  princes. 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  anxious  about  me. 
Thou  art  often  brought  near  to  me,  beyond 
what  I  can  express,  but  I  must  leave  thee  to 
his  care  and  keeping,  who  sleepeth  not  by 
day,  nor  slumbereth  by  night.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  faith,  and  to  trust  in  the  Lord.  The 
time  ivears  over,  and  1  wear  along,  though 
but  slowly.  Yet  it  gives  me  encouragement 
that  I  shall  get  through.  If  it  has  no  other 
tendency, — I  think  it  tends  to  wean  me  from 
this  world,  and  [show  me]  that  all  the  pursuits 
of  the  sons  of  men  are  but  vanity,  without  the 
one  thing  needful  is  kept  in  view,  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  aim  and  pursuit.  I  move 
slowly,  stopping  to  see  the  fives  and  sevens  in 
their  solitary  meetings,  and  also  [to  be  at] 
their  monthly  gatherings;  two  of  which  I  was 
at  lately,  were  attended  by  only  six  men ;  the 
women  muster  stronger.  Several  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  were  put  together  very 
unitedly,  hoping  for  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Truth.  The  crown  is  taken  off  some  of  their 
heads,  but  many  of  them  don't  know  it, — be- 
cause of  Saul's  armour,  wherewith  they  have 
clothed  themselves.  If  some  have  to  sit  in 
dust  and  ashes,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at. 
Why  should  we  want  to  be,  but  where  the 
Master  is  ?" 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Character  of  Early  Friends. 

They  "were  true  Quakers;  their  religion 
did  not  consist  merely  in  holding  to  sound 
doctrines,  or  in  a  contest  with  erroneous  opin- 
ions, or  of  a  profession  of  love  and  peace  and 
harmony ;  but  also  in  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth,  inwardly  made  known  to  the  soul, 
regulating  and  keeping  in  subjection  the  will 
and  temper  of  the  creature,  producing  the 
fruits  of  holiness,  and  clothing  it  with  tervent 
love  to  God  and  to  men,  especially  to  the 
household  of  faith."  They  were  so  establish- 
ed by  abiding  in  the  Truth,  that  they  were 
not  only  enabled  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
their  faith  without  wavering,  and  to  promulgate 
sound  doctrine,  but  also  with  readiness  to  en- 
gage in  the  Lord's  controversy  against  error 
when  occasion  required,  and  whenever  there- 
unto called,  in  order  both  to  convince  gain- 
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sayers,  and  to  prevent  a  scattering  of  the 
Lord's  people,  by  the  introduction  of  wrong 
opinions  into  the  church.  Their  faith  and 
watchfulness,  and  their  Christian  zeal,  through 
holy  help,  prevented  false  doctrines  from  ob- 
taining ascendency  in  the  church. 

In  every  age  of  the  church,  the  Lord  has 
seen  meet  to  work  through  his  humble,  faithful 
servants,  as  instruments  for  her  preservation 
from  a  departure  from  him.  But  whenever 
any  of  those  whom  he  had  chosen  and  placed 
as  watchmen  on  the  walls,  grew  indifferent  to 
first  principles,  and  deserted  their  posts,  her 
enemies  entered  in,  and  her  condition  became 
perilous.  The  faithfulness  of  the  watchmen 
greatly  contributed  to  the  church's  safe  stand- 
ing; but  if  these  begin  to  love  the  world  more 
than  they  love  God,  and  become  indifferent  to 
the  maintenance  of  right  principles,  they  con- 
tribute much  to  her  fall.  Like  the  prophets 
and  apostles  in  their  day,  so  were  the  early 
Friends  abundantly  engaged  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple against  all  inducements  to  evil,  but  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  murmured  against 
those  faithful  servants,  as  did  many  also 
against  Moses  in  his  time.  But  those  mur- 
murings  did  not  deter  the  Lord's  faithful  ones 
from  supporting  his  cause,  nor  from  contend- 
ing against  the  false  views  of  man.  Being 
anointed  of  the  Spirit,  and  replenished  with 
Divine  Grace,  and  the  needful  of  Christian 
zeal,  they  were  remarkably  qualified  to  con- 
tend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  It  was  these  Gospel  endowments 
which  enabled  George  Fox  to  administer 
counsel,  reproof,  and  instruction  suited  to  the 
different  conditions  of  the  people,  and  which 
proved  so  effectual  in  gathering  many  to  righte- 
ousness, and  for  the  restoration  of  many  who 
had  departed  from  the  faith.  Nor  did  G.  Fox 
give  countenance  to  an  untoward  zeal  which 
is  without  knowledge,  to  the  hurt  of  the  cause; 
nor  yet  did  he  own  those  who  had  left  their 
first  love  of  Truth's  holy  testimonies,  and 
were  disposed  to  cry  peace,  peace ;  if  it  were 
done  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  those  from 
their  duty  who  were  coming  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  To  these  he 
administered  reproof  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  with  power.  He  never  deserted 
his  post,  well  knowing  the  power  of  Him  under 
whose  banner  he  was  fighting,  and  as  a  faith- 
ful soldier  of  Christ,  he  stood  constantly  upon 
the  watch-tower  in  order  to  defeat  the  strata- 
gems of  the  enemy. 

And  so  may  it  be  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
whenever  the  enemy  may  seek  to  lay  waste 
the  heritage,  whether  in  devices  old  or  new, 
may  there  be  those  raised  up  and  prepared 
with  the  Lord's  armour  to  withstand  him,  and 
who  for  Zion's  sake  will  not  hold  their  peace, 
and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  will  not  rest,  until 
the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright- 
ness, and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
burnetii. 

When  the  spirit  of  disunity  and  disaffection 
to  sound  principles  assailed  the  Society  in  G. 
Fox's  time,  it  gave  him  and  many  others  great 
concern  and  trouble.  They  laboured  patient- 
ly and  faithfully  for  its  removal,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  those  who  were  ensnared  by  it. 
Their  first  labour  was  directed  to  the  removal 


of  the  cause;  and  if  the  cause  could  not  be 
removed  through  faithful  labour,  then  they 
declared  their  disunity  with  such  as  persisted 
therein.  The  histories  of  the  early  Friends 
|  tell  how  incessantly  they  laboured  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Society,  and  the  removal  of 
every  cause  of  dissension  in  the  church. 
Those  who  opposed  G.  Fox  were  restless 
under  Truth's  doctrines  and  the  order  of  the 
Society,  and  were  murmurers.  Neither  could 
the  enemies  of  the  early  Friends  rightfully 
charge  them  with  attempting  to  scatter  the 
flock  of  Christ,  but  they  were  always  labour- 
ing to  keep  them  together  in  one  body,  by 
keeping  out,  and  by  purging  out,  all  that  had 
a  tendency  to  scatter.  It  was  the  faithfulness 
of  the  early  Friends,  and  the  wisdom  where- 
with they  were  indued,  under  the  protecting 
power  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  kept 
their  little  flock  together,  strengthening  the 
bands  of  union  and  Christian  fellowship  among 
the  brethren.  Waiting  to  feel  the  Divine 
anointing,  they  were  preserved  from  lulling 
the  people  into  an  apprehension  of  security  in 
times  of  danger,  while  they  rested  not  in  a 
vain  trust  that  the  Lord  would  keep  his  herit- 
age without  the  cries  and  prayers,  and  honest, 
faithful  labours  of  his  sons  and  daughters. 

Finally,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  truly 
Christian  character  of  our  worthy  predeces- 
sors, may,  at  least  in  part,  he  couched  in 
terms  like  these.  They  loved  God  above  all, 
and  kept  his  word  as  revealed  in  the  heart ; 
they  loved  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  and 
were  honest  in  their  dealings  with  all  men  ; 
they  were  mainly  concerned  to  render  unto 
God  that  which  was  his  due,  in  the  obedience 
of  faith,  giving  all  the  praise,  the  glory,  and 
the  honour,  to  his  ever-worthy  name.  They 
spoke  the  truth  every  man  to  his  neighbour, 
and  confessed  Christ  before  all  men,  both  in 
the  flesh  and  in  the  Spirit.  As  occasion  re- 
quired, they  pointed  out  the  dangers  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  all  men,  and  laboured  hon- 
estly, zealously  and  faithfully,  to  keep  the 
Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  clean,  holy,  and 
without  blemish  in  the  sight  of  God  and  in  the 
sight  of  man.  They  waited  much,  in  great 
lowliness  and  faith  for  the  coming  and  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Their  religion  consist- 
ed not  in  word,  but  in  power,  and  by  living 
experience  they  were  prepared  to  testify  of  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  They  believ- 
ed in  and  witnessed  largely  of  Christ's  pro- 
mise, that  he  would  be  with  them,  and  in 
them,  that  He  was  the  true  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  "  In 
him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men." 


Consoling  Thought. — "  I  congratulate  you 
and  myself,"  wrote  John  Foster,  "that  lile  is 
passing  fast  away.  What  a  superlatively 
grand  and  consoling  thought  is  that  of  death ! 
Without  this  radiant  idea,  this  delightful  morn- 
ing star  indicating  that  the  luminary  of  eter- 
nity is  going  to  rise,  life  would,  to  my  view, 
darken  into  midnight  melancholy.  O !  the 
expectation  of  living  here,  and  living  thus, 
always,  would  be  indeed  a  prospect  of  over- 
whelming despair.  But  thanks  to  that  decree 
that  dooms  us  to  die — thanks  to  that  Gospel 


which  opens  the  visions  of  an  endless  life  :  and 
thanks  above  all,  to  that  Saviour-friend,  who 
has  promised  to  conduct  all  the  faithful 
through  the  sacred  trance  of  death  into  scenes 
of  everlasting  delight,  and  undisturbed  rest." 


"The  principle  of  light,  life  and  power,  as 
submitted  to,  more  and  more  leads  the  awak- 
ened and  dedicated  mind  out  of  conformity  to 
the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  by  a 
path  of  humble  self-denial,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  peace  which  is  substantial,  sweet  and  pre- 
cious."— W.  G. 


*l  Let  a  cheerful  religion  pervade  thy  heart, 
and  be  manifested  in  thy  life  ;  be  not  thou 
noted  for  much  speaking,  but  let  thy  simpli- 
city and  singleness  of  spirit,  proclaim  the 
beauty  of  thy  profession  and  faith." 

"  He  that  is  not  content  and  patient  in 
affronts,  hath  not  yet  learned  humility  of  the 
Holy  Jesus." 


THIS  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1852. 


The  surprise  expressed  by  the  very  acute 
writer,  whose  essay  on  "The  Early  Quakers 
and  Quakerism,"  we  this  week  bring  to  a 
close,  regarding  the  slow  increase,  if  not  the 
decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  a  feeling 
which  has  been  shared  by  many  within,  as 
well  as  without  our  Society  ;  but  which  would 
not  have  been  felt,  had  there  been  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  nature  of  our  institutions. 

The  code  of  discipline  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  had  its  origin  in  that  obedience  to 
manifested  religious  duty,  which  was  the  great 
rule  of  conduct  with  George  Fox  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Its  great  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
Truth  from  reproach  by  gainsayers  and  evil- 
doers,— to  "exercise  a  tender  care  over  each 
other,  that  all  may  be  preserved  in  unity  of 
faith  and  practice,"  so  that  in  the  exercise 
thereof,  "if  any  member  be  found  in  a  con- 
duct subversive  of  its  order,  or  repugnant  to 
the  religious  principles  and  testimonies  which 
we  believe  we  are  intrusted  with  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth,"  and  prove  to  be  an  irreclaimable  offend- 
er, he  should  be  disowned  as  a  member  of  our 
religious  community. 

Where  this  mild  but  efficient  rule  is  duly 
observed,  and  its  injunctions  obeyed  without 
fear  or  favour,  the  maintenance  of  the  purity 
of  our  profession,  by  reclaiming  or  excluding 
evil-doers,  is  the  one  great  purpose  of  its  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  not  among  all  its  provisions  a 
single  one  which  looks  towards  the  creation 
of  an  ecclesiastical  domination,  or  which  is 
framed  for  sheltering  or  disguising  a  vicious 
propensity.  By  thus  placing  the  test  of  reli- 
gious character  in  a  conduct  consistent  with 
the  Truth,  and  not  in  the  mere  profession  of 
that  Truth,  our  Society  has  guarded  against 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  degeneracy  in 
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religious  bodies.  Where  the  terms  of  religious 
communion  are  the  profession  of  a  certain 
creed,  and  the  recognition  of  certain  doctrines, 
the  door  of  admission  stands  open  to  all  of 
ordinary  respectability  who,  from  whatever 
motive,  desire  to  enter  and  so  profess  the 
creed. 

The  old  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  unhappily  still  retains  too  much  of  its 
paralyzing  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  priest  and  the  clergyman,  are  still 
supposed  in  some  religious  societies,  to  have 
a  vicarious  power,  so  that  the  principal  duties 
of  the  church  devolve  upon  them;  and  provid- 
ed the  common  decencies  of  life  be  observed, 
and  the  religious  ceremonies  and  observances 
of  the  body  be  complied  with,  little,  if  any, 
scrutiny  is  made  into  private  conduct.  Now, 
where  the  bond  of  fellowship  is  thus  easy, 
wealth,  respectability  and  numbers,  are  sure 
to  attract,  and  to  retain  within  the  pale  of 
a  religious  society  those  who,  thinking  it 
decorous  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  and 
to  belong  to  a  religious  body, — desire  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  their  influence  and  re- 
spectability among  men. 

Political  power, — vast  endowments  for  learn- 
ing and  for  the  clergy,  rendering  the  office 
of  the  latter  an  object  of  desire  with  men  of 
genius  and  ambition, — the  splendour  of  archi- 
tectural embellishment,  and  the  imposing 
pomp  of  the  ceremonial  worship, — all  these 
influences  swell  the  inducements  to  belong  to 
religious  societies  thus  illustrious  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind — thus  careering  "  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave." 

The  Society  of  Friends  possesses  and  seeks 
for  none  of  these  adventitious  attractions. 
They  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  aims  and 
character — a  contradiction  in  terms  of  its  very 
nature.  It  repels  the  whole  round  of  luxurious 
indulgences  ;  it  asks  no  aid  from  wealth,  or 
pornp,  or  learning.  Its  real  effective  power 
lies  in  the  prevailing  influence  of  its  spiritually- 
minded  and  self-denying  members,  the  humble 
and  obedient  doers  of  the  word.  Where  these 
have  their  rightful  authority,  and  those  only 
whom  the  Master  of  assemblies  calls  into  his 
service,  put  forth  their  hands  to  support  or  to 
steady  the  ark,  the  ancient  brightness  of  our 
testimony  to  the  Truth  shines  on  undimmed, 
and  the  church  prospers.  But  it  is  with  com- 
munities as  with  individuals.  Their  very  vir- 
tues, if  not  wisely  restrained,  degenerate  into 
faults.  In  prosperous  times  the  wealth  which 
follows  upon  that  industry  and  frugality  that 
are  cardinal  duties  to  the  religious  mind,  be- 
comes one  of  the  greatest  of  our  snares.  Its 
temptations  are  too  apt  to  dull  the  spiritual  ear 
to  the  voice  of  the  inspeaking  Word,  and  to 
occupy  the  mind  with  material  cares  and  de- 
sires. In  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they 
draw  off  the  mind  from  the  Divine  guidance, 
do  they  bring  it  under  subjection  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air ;  so  that  the  second 
generation  in  reaping  the  worldly  rewards  of 
the  prudence  of  the  first,  too  often  forsakes  the 
ways  of  its  fathers,  and  assimilates  with  the 
vain  and  wicked  world.  Even  where  the 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society  remains, — the  influence  of  exces- 
sive wealth,  of  its  eager  pursuit,  and  of  the 


worldly  spirit  they  engender, — are  seen  in  a 
prevailing  indifference  and  religious  torpor. 
It  is  in  this  way  mainly  that  weakness  and 
deadness  prevail  in  so  many  portions  of  our 
religious  Society.  If  the  discipline  is  main- 
tained, and  disorderly  members  are  excluded, 
the  Society  soon  shows  in  its  diminishing 
numbers  the  fatal  inroads  of  a  worldly  spirit. 
Nay,  it  may  even  happen,  that  this  very  spirit 
gains  the  ascendency  in  particular  places,  and 
attempts  in  its  own  cunning  and  skill,  to  guide 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  There  then  arises 
a  spirit  of  accommodation  to  the  maxims  of 
worldly  policy — a  disposition  to  shrink  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  simple  and  self-denying 
testimonies  of  the  church,  as  if  they  were 
things  belonging  to  another  age,  and  unwor- 
thy of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  this 
— the  substituting  of  the  fervour  arising  from 
external  helps  and  stimulants,  for  the  inner 
warmth  of  vital  religion. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  religious  body  the 
same  war  to  be  waged  with  infirmity  and 
weakness,  temptation  and  passion,  as  in  the 
individual  man.  Communities  calling  them- 
selves religious,  may  build  up  forms  and  for- 
mulas,— they  may  enlist  in  their  behalf  the 
strongest  passions  of  our  nature,  and  the  body 
politic  may  survive  and  appear  to  flourish  long 
after  the  religious  spirit  which  once  animated 
it  has  almost  perished.  But  when  the  sole 
object  of  the  association  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  Truth  in  its  purity,  it  is  only  by  a  humble 
reliance  on  Divine  mercy  and  on  the  Divine 
guidance,  while  they  keep  at  the  same  time 
the  severest  watch  over  their  own  steps,  that 
even  the  consistent  and  religious  members  can 
advance  the  cause.  And  the  fervent  prayers 
and  patient  endurance  of  these,  avail  more 
than  all  the  contrivance  of  man,  even  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  despondency. 

After  all,  is  not  this  failure  of  Quakerism 
to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  as 
to  its  rapid  spread  over  the  world,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  disappointment  as  to  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  itself? 

Do  not  the  same  causes  hinder  them  both  1 
and  is  it  not  the  very  purity  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  institution — 
the  straitness  of  the  gate  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  way — which  alike  prevent  their  popu- 
larity, and  keep  out  the  crowd? 

This  slow  progress  of  Truth  in  the  world  is 
among  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  Almighty;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  the  obedient  and  the  faithful,  to  fill  up 
their  own  allotted  measure  of  duty,  without 
being  too  much  concerned  or  dismayed  at  the 
long  delay  of  the  promised  time,  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  fruin  page  33(i.) 

"Sixth-day  Afternoon,  Fifth  month  2lst. 
— The  Report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  produced  and  read. 
There  appeared  to  be  very  little  exception  in 
the  answers — but  for  one  case,  or  at  most  two, 
of  want  of  unity,  and  one  of  want  of  harmony 
in  labour  for  the  advancement  of  the  Truth — 


the  members  of  that  body  being  preserved  in 
love  and  unity. 

"On  the  state  of  Society,  as  indicated  by 
the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  a  Friend,  who 
was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  take  up 
the  subject,  made  some  observations,  which 
were  of  a  general  character;  alluding  more 
especially  to  one  point — that  of  the  admitted 
gradual  decrease  of  the  Society.  He  advert- 
ed to  what  had  fallen,  at  a  previous  meeting, 
from  a  Friend,  when  he  said  there  was  encour- 
agement for  us  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
number  of  individuals  had  joined  our  body  on 
the  ground  of  convincement.  This,  in  his 
mind,  had  quite  an  opposite  tendency.  When 
we  took  into  account  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  estimated  at  twenty 
millions,  he  could  not  see  much  ground  for 
encouragement  in  such  an  addition  to  our 
numbers.  He  was  therefore  desirous  that 
some  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  could  be 
provided ;  and  he  thought  it  was  deserving  of 
serious  inquiry,  whether  something  could  not 
be  added  or  removed  in  order  to  that  end. 

"  Many  more,  both  ministers  and  elders,  as 
well  as  other  concerned  Friends,  relieved  their 
minds  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  body ; 
confining  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Answer  to  the  first  Query.  By  none  of  these 
subsequent  speakers,  however,  was  any  notice 
taken  of  the  suggestion,  to  see  whether  some- 
thing might  not  be  added  to,  or  removed  from, 
our  profession  or  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  well  stated  by  one  Friend,  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  abandon  any  part  of  our  pro- 
fession, which  he  viewed  as  a  consistent 
whole:  while,  by  more  than  a  few  others,  the 
deficiencies,  over  which  we  had  thus  annually 
to  mourn,  were  traced  to  their  root,  which 
was  the  want  of  faith  in  Christ.  By  this  faith 
was  not  to  be  understood,  a  mere  literal  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  truths;  but  a  living,  opera- 
tive principle,  leading  into  obedience  to  Christ 
in  all  things;  first,  generally  into  the  little, 
then  into  the  greater;  until,  like  the  leaven 
that  was  hid  in  the  meal,  the  whole  became 
leavened." 

"  The  usual  time  for  the  meeting  to  adjourn 
having  arrived,  and  so  many  having  had  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves,  a  Friend  re- 
marked that  it  might  be  proper  now  to  consi- 
der of  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  General  Epis- 
tle, embodying  the  concern  of  this  meeting  for 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Society. 
The  issuing  of  such  epistle,  he  distinctly  made 
it  understood,  was  never  a  matter  of  course, 
or  regulated  by  precedent;  but  every  year  be- 
came the  subject  of  deliberate  consideration. 
He  did  not  see,  however,  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice,  but  be- 
lieved it  would  be  right  to  issue  the  said 
epistle.  The  meeting  uniting  in  the  same 
view,  the  preparation  of  the  document  was 
referred  to  the  usual  Committee.  The  meet- 
ing having  sat  nearly  three  hours  and  a  half, 
then  broke  up." 

"  Seventh-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  22d. 
— After  a  few  words  of  weighty  exhortation 
from  an  elder,  before  the  opening  minute  was 
read,  it  was  intimated  by  the  Clerk,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  time  allowed  at  last  sitting 
for  speaking  to  the  state  of  Society,  having  by 
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many  been  thought  too  limited,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  now  be  en- 
tered on.  The  opportunity  thus  given  was 
accordingly  embraced  by  numerous  Friends." 

"  A  somewhat  animated  discussion  after- 
wards arose  upon  two  points.  One  of  these 
was  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  what  the 
Friend  considered  would  be  an  improvement, 
in  the  method  of  submitting  to  this  meeting 
the  Answers  to  the  Queries,  as  has  been  al- 
ready explained.  The  other  was  on  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  Yearly  Meeting  being  put  in 
possession  of  certain  information,  additional  to 
what  was  conveyed  in  the  Answers  to  the 
Queries,  but  through  the  same  channel,  with- 
out increasing  the  number  of  the  Queries. 
The  desiderated  statistics  were  partly  these  : 
a  return  of  the  number  of  ministers  acknow- 
ledged within  the  year;  the  number  of  persons 
disowned,  and  for  what  offences,  &c.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  this 
meeting  was  not  the  appropriate  place  for  first 
deliberating  upon  such  alteration ;  but  that 
they  ought  to  come  up  from  a  subordinate 
meeting.  This,  however,  was  satisfactorily 
shown  to  be  an  erroneous  view ;  it  was  accord- 
ingly left  to  the  individuals  who  had  taken 
especial  interest  in  these  matters,  to  submit 
them  to  the  Large  Committee. 

"  The  Quarterly  Meetings  were  then  called 
over  by  one  of  the  assistant  Clerks,  who  re- 
quested that,  on  the  name  of  each  meeting 
being  read,  a  representative  from  that  quarter 
would  state  if  any  proposition  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him  for  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  this  meeting ;  when  it  appeared  that 
there  was  only  one,  and  that  from  Durham. 

"This  was  accordingly  read,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  expression  of  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  proposition  was  to  this  effect : 
that  Monthly  Meetings  might  be  allowed  the 
discretionary  power  of  sanctioning  the  reading 
of  the  General  Advices  once  in  the  year,  after 
the  close  of  a  First-day  morning  meeting  for 
worship. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Clerk,  a  Friend  from 
Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  briefly  narrated 
the  reasons  which  weighed  with  Friends  of 
that  meeting,  in  originating  the  proposition. 
Many  Friends  seemed  to  think  the  liberty 
craved  should  at  once  be  granted  ;  while  per- 
haps an  equal  number  were  opposed  to  that 
course.  It  was  remarked  by  one  Friend,  that 
as  it  was  only  a  permissive  power  that  was 
asked,  it  was  most  probable  that  not  a  few 
Monthly  Meetings  might  not  think  proper  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  permission ;  hence  a 
disparity  in  practice  would  result,  which,  as 
all  would  allow,  it  was  most  desirable  to 
avoid. 

"  As  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  far  from 
unanimity  with  regard  to  the  aforesaid  propo- 
sition, it  was  ultimately  concluded  to  leave  the 
disposal  of  it  for  further  consideration  another 
year;  and  the  meeting  adjourned  about  half- 
past  two,  till  ten  o'clock  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing." 

"  Second-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  24th. 
— The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  Yearly 
Meeting  was  then  proceeded  with — the  first  of 
which  embraced  the  proposition  from  Dorset 
and  Hants  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  reference  to 


the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  relieving  them  from 
the  oversight  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  This 
proposition  having  been  last  year  referred  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  a  report  was  now 
presented  by  that  meeting,  which  was  read. 
It  recommended  the  nomination  of  some 
Friends  as  a  Committee  to  visit  Dorset  and 
Hants  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  recommend- 
ation of  the  report  was  unanimously  acceded 
to,  and  four  Friends  appointed  to  the  service." 

"  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  meet- 
ing to  visit  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  other 
meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  came 
next  in  order;  but  previously,  the  minute  of 
1850,  by  which  the  Committee  was  set  apart 
for  this  engagement,  was  read. 

"  The  Report  is  a  document  of  considerable 
length,  and  was  felt  to  be  of  great  value  and 
importance.  It  began  by  mentioning  the 
great  cordiality  and  affection  with  which  the 
Committee  had  everywhere  been  received; 
together  with  the  comfort,  instruction,  and 
satisfaction,  which  they  had  derived  during 
the  performance  of  so  important  and  arduous 
an  undertaking.  It  would  be  impossible,  how- 
ever, in  this  place,  to  give  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  or  complete  outline  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  report;  embracing,  as  it  does,  the 
expression  of  the  visitors'  concern  on  behalf  of 
the  visited  of  various  classes.  This,  however, 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  meeting  con- 
cluded to  minute  its  reception  and  satisfactory 
approval  of  the  report,  and  directed  its  being 
sent  down  to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and 
other  meetings,  with  the  view  of  having  a  copy 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  our  members." 

"Accompanying  the  Report,  the  Committee 
submitted,  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting,  a 
minute  having  reference  to  the  power  entrusted 
to  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  set  apart  committees 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  their  various  con- 
stituent meetings,  which  minute  was  adopted 
with  little  hesitation  or  remark. 

"  In  the  course  of  performing  their  visit,  the 
various  sub-committees  had  had  their  attention 
directed  to  some  arrangements  and  alterations 
which  the  reduced  state  of  some  meetings,  and 
the  facilities  introduced  by  railway  travelling, 
seemed  to  render  desirable;  but  they  could 
not  embrace,  in  the  Report,  a  specification  of 
the  alterations  which  had  been  suggested, 
leaving  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
meeting. 

"  The  various  educational  establishments 
under  the  care  of  the  Society  coming  also 
particularly  within  the  scope  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee's  appointment,  they  had 
visited  the  whole  of  these,  as  well  as  some 
kept  by  Friends  on  their  own  responsibility. 
This  Report  narrates  the  satisfaction  which 
such  visits  had  afforded  the  Committee,  and  de- 
tails the  various  points  to  which  they  had 
especially  directed  their  attention.  It  gives 
the  number  of  scholars  in  each  of  our  public 
schools,  distinguishing  between  those  who  are 
members  of  our  Society,  and  those  who  are 
not ;  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are 
about  540  of  the  former,  and  230  of  the  latter, 
receiving  education  at  the  different  seminaries 
of  the  Society.  The  meeting  minuted  its  re- 
ception of  the  Report,  and  its  satisfaction  with 


the  same,  directing  its  being  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  the  usual  way. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee,  as  alluded  to  in  their  Report, 
had  felt  much  interested  in  the  course  of  their 
labour  on  behalf  of  such  as  attend  our  meet- 
ings for  worship,  but  are  not  in  membership  ; 
a  pretty  numerous  class  in  some  districts, 
while  there  are  instances  of  meetings  being 
held  by  these  where  no  members  reside.  The 
Committee  had  accordingly  felt  themselves 
engaged  to  prepare  an  address  to  this  class, 
which  was  submitted  and  read.  As  the  usual 
time  of  adjournment  had  arrived,  it  was  agreed 
to  defer  the  consideration  and  ultimate  dispo- 
sal of  this  document  to  another  sitting,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  half-past  one,  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


" The  .Annual  Association  of  Women  Friends  for 
the  Relief  of  Sick  Children  in  the  Summer  -eason," 
inform  respectable  poor  parents,  who  may  have  chil- 
dren suffering  from  the  summer  complain!,  that  they 
arc  now  prepared  to  receive  applications,  and  to  fur- 
nish gratuitously,  tickets  for  excursion?,  cither  by 
railroad  or  steamboat.  In  extreme  cases,  board  in 
the  country  will  be  procured  for  mothers  with  their 
sick  infants,  free  of  expense. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  Acting  Committee,  viz. — 

Lydia  Shipley,  No.  140  S.  Tenth  street.  Hannah 
G.  Smith,  No.  238  N.  Ninth  street.  Hannah  S.  Gar- 
rigues,  No.  181  N.  Seventh  street.  Lydia  H.  Reming- 
ton, No.  190  N.  Sixth  street.  Mary  Ann  Bacon,  No. 
117  Race  street.  Sarah  Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 
Jane  Canby,  S.  E.  corner  Fourth  and  Branch  streets. 
Rebecca  Collins,  corner  of  Filbert  and  Oak  streets. 
Mary  R.  Stroud,  No.  428  Race  street.  Rachel  C. 
Smith,  Lydia  Burrough,  No.  14  N.  Eleventh  street. 
Deborah  M.  Williamson,  souih-west  corner  of  Arch 
and  Seventh  streets.  Lydia  Thomas,  No.  213  Filbert 
street.    Phebe  Marshall,  No.  42  U  Arch  street. 

The  following  Physicians  have  kindly  tendered 
their  services  in  aid  of  this  charity,  viz. — 

William  D.  Stroud,  south-east  coi  ner  Eleventh  and 
Spring  Garden  streets.  James  J.  Levick,  Arch  above 
Eleventh  street.  Lewis  S.  Somers,  No.  180  N.  Fourth 
street.  J.  VV.  Ash,  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  No.  41 
S.  Fifth  street.  G.  W.  Patterson,  Northern  Dispen- 
sary, No.  1  Spring  Garden  street.  T.  S.  Reed,  No. 
375  S.  Third  street.  B.  Howard  Rand,  No.  106  S. 
Ninth  street.  Francis  W.  Lewis,  No.  U6  S.  Eleventh 
street.  Thomas  Hobson,  north-east  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Wallace  streets. 


Dieu,  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  at  the  residence  of  Cyrus 
Bangs,  her  son-in-law,  on  the  30lh  of  Ninth  month 
last,  Sarah  Varnev,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  she  had  suffered  with 
cough,  and  at  times  with  severe  illness,  which,  toge- 
ther with  many  domestic  afflictions,  she  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience.  Near  the  time  of 
her  last  confinement,  she  remarked  to  one  who  was 
sympathizing  with  her  on  account  of  her  afflictions, 
"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bear  all  that  may  be  laid  upon 
me."  She  was  a  tender  and  atfectionate  parent,  a 
kind  and  obtiging  friend  and  neighbour,  sympathizing 
with  those  in  affliction  of  any  kind.  Though  lor  sev- 
eral years  deprived  ol  the  privilege  of  attending  meet- 
ings, she  often  enjoyed  the  company  of  Friends  who 
visited  her,  and  was  a  frequent  reader  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  religious  books.  In  her  last 
distressing  illness,  when  relieved  a  little  from  extreme 
suffering,  she  remarked,  that  "  nothing  pressed  upon 
her  mind,  and  that  she  believed  all  would  be  well;" 
and  though  her  path  through  life  was  a  retired  one, 
yet  there  is  a  well  grounded  iiope  that  her  end  was 
peace. 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 

No  part  of  the  "  Apology"  was  controverted 
>y  so  many  opponents  as  that  in  which  the 
lecessity  of  an  inward  and  itnmediate  revela- 
ion  was  insisted  upon.  Adrian  de  Paets,  an 
imbassador  from  the  court  of  the  Netherlands, 
vho  had  some  conversation  with  Barclay  on 
he  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  principally  re- 
specting immediate  revelation,  requested  the 
atter  to  reconsider  the  strengih  of  some  ob- 
ections  which  he  had  advanced  against  them. 
Barclay  addressed  him  in  Latin,  at  consider- 
ible  length,  on  the  subject,  while  imprisoned 
it  Aberdeen,  stating  that  he  had  reviewed  his 
brmer  arguments,  and  declared  himself  more 
:onvinced  of  their  truth  than  he  ever  had 
)een.  Barclay's  letter  was  wholly  argumen- 
ative,  and  has  been  considered  by  some  who 
lave  read  it  with  attention,  as  one  of  the  au- 
hor's  most  accurate  pieces.  It  has  much  of 
i  metaphysicial  cast,  and  is  rather  calculated 
"or  the  learned  and  the  nice  discerner,  than 
or  the  ignorant  and  simple;  and  was,  proba- 
cy, on  that  account  the  more  acceptable  to 
he  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
ranslation  of  it  into  English  was  the  author's 
ast  literary  labour. 

Some  years  after,  Barclay  met  with  Adrian 
le  Paets  again  in  London,  in  the  capacity  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
>any.  The  controversy  was  renewed,  and 
le  Paets  having  nothing  new  to  advance,  at 
ength  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been 
nistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  Quakers,  and 
low  found  that  they  could  make  a  reasonable 
ilea  for  the  foundation  of  their  religion. 

The  soundness  and  cogency  of  the  argu- 
nents,  "  which  shine  in  Barclay's  unrefuted 
>age,"  though  often  attempted  to  be  over- 
hrown,  remain  unshaken,  being  impregnable 
o  the  assaults  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  It 
nay  fairly  be  remarked,  that  the  principles 
aid  down  in  the  "  Apology,"  being  so  clearly 
leduced  from  "  Scripture  and  right  reason," 
lave  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny, 
which  men  of  acknowledged  talents,  of  the 
lighest  order,  have  been  able  to  apply.  The 
vork  still  remains  to  be — 

"One  of  the  best  expositors  of  Truth 
That  man  has  published,  since  that  sacred  Book 
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Anciently  written.    Seekers  are  still  led 

By  its  direction  to  that  blessed  Light, 

And  inward  Teacher,  who  is  Jesus  Christ." 

The  great  work  of  Barclay  has  ofien  been 
commended  by  writers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, for  its  excellence  as  a  clear,  argumenta- 
tive, and  convincing  work  ;  and  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  individuals  who  date  their 
attention  being  first  turned  to  the  plain  and 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Tesament,  from  their  having  perused  the 
"  Apology."  The  following,  selected  from 
numerous  testimonies,  may  be  considered  free 
from  any  partiality: — 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  his  "  Revolution 
in  England,"  designates  Barclay's  "  Apology" 
"a  master-piece  of  ingenious  reasoning,  and 
a  model  of  argumentative  composition,  which 
extorted  praise  from  Bayle,  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  least  fanatical  of  men." 

The  Secretary  to  Count  D'Estaing,  the 
French  Admiral  on  the  American  coast  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  after  reading  "  Barclay's 
Apology,"  returned  it  to  the  owner,  thanked 
him  for  the  loan  of  "  that  good  book,"  and 
said,  "It  is  an  excellent  book;  it  is  all  very 
true,  but  it  is  too  tight." 

On  the  above  testimony,  William  T.  Robin- 
son, of  New  York,  remarks,  "  And  here  lies 
the  difficulty,  the  rock  on  which  most  of  those 
who  are  awakened  to  a  concern  for  their  ever- 
lasting welfare  split,  and  are  irrecoverably 
lost, — as  Christ,  when  on  earth,  said,  '  Many 
are  called  but  few  chosen,' — and  the  reason 
is,  the  cross  stands  in  the  way,  which  very 
few  are  willing  to  take  up  and  endure — pre- 
ferring the  gratification  of  their  propensities 
in  following  after  the  beauty  and  pleasures  of 
this  world,  and  so  waste  their  time  and  talents 
in  unproductive  idleness." 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Robert  Barclay,  in 
the  "  Biographia  Brittanica,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation  respecting  his  celebrated 
"Apology"  on  behalf  of  the  Quakers. — "A 
very  curious  and  instructive  work,  in  which 
he  with  much  solidity  and  perspicuity  lays 
open  the  causes,  and  displays  the  conse- 
quences, of  superstition,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
fanaticism  on  the  other,  clearing  the  Quakers 
from  both." 

John  Norris,  M.  A.,  of  Oxford,  a  minister 
and  esteemed  writer  of  the  "  Church  of  Eng- 
land," who  died  in  1771,  and  who  is  described 
in  the  Biog.  Diet,  as  "  a  very  pious,  learned, 
and  ingenious  man,"  (and  therefore  his  opin- 
ion respecting  the  views  of  Friends,  ought  to 
have  weight  with  their  opponents,  and  offer  an 
inducement  to  honest  inquirers  to  read  their 
Apology,)  in  his  treatise  "on  Divine  Light," 
makes  this  acknowledgment. — "  I  cannot  think 
Quakerism  inconsiderable,  as  the  principles  of 
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it  are  laid  down  and  managed  by  Barclay. 
That  great  and  general  contempt  they  lie 
under,  does  not  hinder  me  from  thinking  the 
sect  of  Quakers  to  be  far  the  most  consider- 
able (in  the  weight  of  their  arguments)  of  any 
that  divide  from  the  church,  in  case  the  Qua- 
kerism that  is  generally  held  be  the  same 
with  that  which  Barclay  has  delivered  to  the 
world,  as  such  ;  whom  I  take  to  be  so  great  a 
man,  that  I  profess  freely,  I  had  rather  engage 
against  an  hundred  Bellarmines,  Hardings, 
and  Stapletons,  [learned  men  and  controver- 
sial writers,]  than  with  one  Barclay."  Nor- 
ris further  declared  of  Barclay,  that  he  knew 
of  no  religion  so  rich  in  reputation  for  great 
men,  but  might  be  glad  of  the  accession  of 
such  a  writer. 

In  truth,  to  adopt  nearly  the  words  of  a  can- 
did writer,  "  Robert  Barclay's  qualifications 
for  controversial  labour,  were  unusually  emi- 
nent; being  not  only  master  of  useful  litcra- 
lure,  but  of  a  clear  comprehension,  a  capacious 
reach  of  thought,  a  close  and  convincing 
manner  of  reasoning,  delivered  in  a  forcible 
style,  though  plain  and  unaffected.  The  ex- 
cellency of  his  temper,  heightened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  preserved  him  in  coolness, 
that  his  judgment  was  not  blinded  by  any  de- 
gree of  passion ;  whilst  his  regard  to  undis- 
guised truth,  prevented  him  from  flattering 
error  or  excusing  calumny.  His  enlightened 
mind  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject ; 
and  this  imparted  a  clearness  of  method, 
which,  with  the  weight  of  his  arguments, 
proved  him  an  over-match  for  his  antago- 
nists." 

A  writer  in  an  early  periodical  of  the  last 
century,  ("  Cato's  Letters,  or  Essays  on  Lib- 
erty, Civil  and  Religious,"  1720,)  observes, 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  have,  wiih 
great  pleasure,  read  over  '  Barclay's  Apology 
for  Quakerism  :'  and  do  really  think  it  to  be 
the  most  masterly,  charitable,  and  reasonable 
system  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  solves  the 
numerous  difficulties  raised  by  other  sects, 
and  by  turns  thrown  at  one  another;  it  shows 
all  parts  of  Scripture  to  be  uniform  and  con- 
sistent. If  we  allow  Barclay  those  operations 
of  the  Spirit,  which  the  Quakers  [testify  of;] 
and  which,  he  says,  every  man  in  the  world 
has  and  may  feel  if  he  watches  its  motions, 
and  does  not  suppress  them  ;  then,  I  think,  all 
the  janglings,  vain  questions,  numerous  super- 
stitions, and  various  oppressions,  which  have 
plagued  the  world  from  the  beginning,  would 
cease  and  be  at  an  end." 

In  a  recent  work,  entitled  "A  Retrospect  of 
Religious  life  in  England,"  by  I.  Tayler,  it  is 
observed  of  Quakerism,  that  "  it  went  back  to 
the  primitive  fountain  of  religious  conviction, 
and  involved  elements  of  the  deepest  spiritual 
truth,  ffted  to  attract  minds  of  a  pure  and 
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elevated  order.  Its  extreme  simplicity  readily 
adapted  it  to  a  very  high  mental  refinement. 
Some  men  of  this  stamp  embraced  its  tenets 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  sanguine  and  benevolent  Penn,  trained  in 
University  learning,  with  the  most  alluring 
prospects  of  worldly  advancement  before  him, 
preferred  poverty  and  expulsion  from  his  fa- 
ther's house,  to  renouncing  that  life  of  Chris- 
tian simplicity,  which  his  conscience  told  him 
was  that  life  of  heaven  and  of  God;  and  in 
the  learned  and  accomplished  Barclay,  Qua- 
kerism found  an  advocate  whose  calm  and 
luminous  exposition  of  its  doctrines  is  in  beau- 
tiful contrast  with  the  scholastic  subtlety  and 
dogmatism  which  too  generally  mark  confes- 
sions of  faith.  Barclay  has  compassed  a  wide 
circle  of  religious  belief,  and  sounded  various 
depths  of  spiritual  experience.  *  *  *  In  lan- 
guage exquisitely  pure  and  graceful,  discover- 
ing a  polished  and  highly-cultivated  mind,  he 
condemns  the  vanities  of  human  rhetoric,  and 
pleads  for  a  simple  reliance  on  the  impulse  of 
the  Spirit ;  he  employs  the  treasures  of  learn- 
ing to  demonstrate  its  own  worthlessness  ;  and 
confutes  the  scholastic  divinity  by  the  syllo- 
gistic method." 

The  French  Encyclopaedia,  published  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  ,  speaking  of  the  reli- 
gion promulgated  to  the  world  by  George 
Fox,  says, — "It  is  the  only  system  of  religion 
ever  published  that  is  consistent  throughout 
with  itself  and  with  Scripture,  and  reconciles 
seemingly  contradictory  passages  of  Scripture 
with  each  other;  and  though  it  was  first  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  religious  controversy 
ran  very  high  in  Europe,  it  was  never  an- 
swered in  a  manner  to  weaken  the  force  of 
any  of  its  arguments." 

What  a  testimony  from  that  profoundly 
learned  work ! 

Watson,  in  his  "Annals  of  Philadelphia," 
relates  that  "  Anthony  Benezet,  the  famous 
American  philanthropist,  hearing  of  a  Parson 
Peters,  who  was  known  to  be  averse  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Friends,  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of '  Barclay's  Apology'  for  perusal.  It 
broke  down  some  of  his  aversions,  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  An- 
thony Benezet,  he  wrote  thus  : — 

I  Long  had  I  censured  with  contemptuous  rage, 
And  scorned  your  tenets  with  the  foolish  age, 
Thought  nothing  could  appear  in  your  delence 
Till  Barclay  shone  with  all  the  rays  of  sense. 

I I  is  works,  at  least,  shall  make  me  moderate  prove, 
To  those  who  practise  what  he  teaches — love. 
With  the  censorious  world  no  more  I'll  sin, 

]n  scouting  those  who  own  the  light  within; 
If  they  can  see  with  Barclay's  -piercing  eyes, 
The  world  may  think  them  fools,  but  1  shall  think  them 
wise.'  " 

To  the  foregoing  testimonies  may  be  added 
the  opinion  of  a  learned  American,  William 
Livingston,  the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
under  the  federal  constitution,  educated  at 
Yale  College,  in  New  Haven,  bred  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  great  lawyer.  He  said,  at  a 
meeting  of  men  of  letters,  in  New  York,  to 
discuss  questions  of  literature  and  religion, — 
"That  of  all  the  schemes  of  religion  he  had 
ever  read,  that  which  was  explained  in  '  Bar- 
clay's Apology,'  was  the  one  he  could  most 
readily  set  his  seal  to." 
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The  discipline  or  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment adopted  by  the  Quakers,  being  as  much 
deliimed  as  their  religious  opinions,  was  ably 
vindicated  by  Barclay  in  a  work  entitled 
"The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters  and  other  Lib- 
ertines;" wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal 
government  of  the  Quakers  with  the  anarchy 
of  the  Ranters  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ro- 
manists, justifying  the  discipline  of  the  Socie- 
ty, defending  its  members  on  the  one  hand 
"  from  those  who  accuse  them  of  confusion 
and  disorder,''  and  on  the  other  hand,  "from 
such  as  charge  them  with  tyranny  and  op- 
pression." This  work  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  It 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  one  of 
the  impressions  bearing  the  title  of  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Discipline." 

(To  br  COllI  HIIIClL] 
'  ■ 

For  "The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  MATTERS. 

Out  of  the  seventy-four  thousand  free  col- 
oured people  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
account  of  the  late  departure  of  a  ship  from 
Baltimore,  states  that  twenty-four  only  sailed 
for  Liberia.  The  greatest  benefit  that  we  can 
anticipate  arising  from  the  nesv  settlement  on 
the  African  shore,  is  the  diffusion  of  correct 
views  on  the  rights  and  destinies  of  human 
beings,  and  the  aid  which  may  be  given  to  the 
arrest  of  the  slave  trade,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  lawful  commerce  in  the  products  of  the 
country. 

"  Departure  of  Emigrants  for  Liberia. — The  ship 
Ralph  Koss  sailed  from  this  port  on  Saturday,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
with  a  large  and  respectahle  body  of  emigrants  lor 
Liberia,  whose  preparations  for  departure  we  have 
heretofore  spoken  of.  Their  embarkation  was  as  usual 
a  scene  of  much  interest,  a  large  number  of  their 
friends  and  others  being  in  attendance  to  witness  their 
departure,  and  bid  them  farewell,  and  the  occasion 
also  being  improved  by  appropriate  religious  services. 
The  emigrants  who  leave  here  are  ninety-five  in  num. 
ber,  twenty-lour  of  whom  are  from  Maryland,  twenty- 
two  from  Missouri,  twenty-three  from  New  Jersey, 
and  the  remainder  from  Philadelphia  and  other  local- 
ities. The  ship  will  touch  at  Norfolk,  where  she  will 
be  joined  by  another  large  body  of  emigrants,  making 
the  entire  number  which  will  go  out  in  her,  well  on 
to  two  hundred.  Of  those  who  will  join  the  expedi- 
tion at  Norfolk,  a  very  large  proportion  are  manumit- 
ted slaves  from  different  parts  of  Virginia. 

"  The  emigrants  are  generally  of  the  most  respect- 
able class,  intelligent,  healthy,  and  likely  to  become 
valuable  citizens  of  the  infant  Republic.  They  are 
well  provided  with  all  necessary  articles  in  the  way  of 
outfit,  and  take  with  them  a  quantity  of  agricultural 
implements  and  tools,  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in 
their  new  home.  The  vessel  is  arranged  for  their 
comfort,  and  their  safe  and  speedy  arrival  out  may  be 
reasonably  anticipated. 

"  Bishop  Bayne,  missionary  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Africa,  returns  in  the  vessel  to  the  field  ot 
his  labours,  with  the  means  of  adding  much  useful, 
ness.  He  is  accompanied  by  several  other  missiona- 
ries. Several  coloured  men  also  going  in  the  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  of  reporting  to  those  who  sent  them,  and 
who  contemplate  emigrating  thither.  The  barque 
Liberia  Packet,  which  it  is  understood  will  sail  from 
here  early  in  the  Fall,  it  is  expected  will  also  take  a 
numerous  body  of  emigrants." — Bait.  American. 

Another  paper  gives  this  additional  informa- 
tion ;  all  which  would  indicate  that  but  a  small 
number  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  are  look- 


ing towards  the  land  of  their    forefathers)  I 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  constant  emigration 
from  Ireland,  and  the  smallness  of  that  draii 
from  the  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  while  thej- 
come  here  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  annu  r 
ally,  a  very  great  increase  of  tonnage  will  b<  !! 
needed  to  sail  for  Africa,  before  any  materia  | 
effect  can  be  produced  on  the  great  mass  ir  | 
this  country,  who  have  sprung  from  thai  | 

"Thomas  A.  Pinckncy,  a  coloured  minister  of  th«  X 
Episcopal  Church,  goes  out,  and  E.  G.  Jones,  the  Pre  |fl> 
sirlent  of  an  association  of  coloured  people  in  New 
York  city,  who  goes  lor  the  purpose  of  examination  it 
and  observation,  and  whose  report,  if  favourable,  will* 
be  followed  by  the  emigrati  n  of  a  large  body  of  the  1  \ 
coloured  people  of  that  city.    One  of  the  emigrant!.)  i 
from  Virginia  is  also  an  intelligent  slave,  sent  out  by  I 
his  mistress,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  her  the  i 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  whos<( 
favourable  report  will  influence  her  lo  manumit  fill)  I 
slaves,  and  provide  for  their  emigration  at  her  own  ex.f  I 
pense  to  Liberia.    The  attention  of  the  coloured  pec!  ij 
pie  is  turning  lavourably  towards  emigration,  and  tb(i|'| 
Legislature  of  Maryland  is  endeavouring  to  encouraged  I 
it.    A  bill  has  passed  the  Houses  of  Delegates  of  that]  I 
State,  to  continue  for  six  years  longer,  th Slate  ap  |  j 
propriiition  of  $10,000  annually  to  the  Maryland  Colo-  i  \ 
nization  Society." — Ledger. 

Canada,  it  would  appear,  is  the  receptacle  i 
of  a  far  greater  number  of  slaves  from  the' 
States  per  annum,  than  Liberia,  if  the  report; 
of  the  Toronto  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  a  reli- , 
able  one.    It  states  : 

"The  report  of  the  Toronto  (Canada)  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  just  published,  puts  the  number  of  fugitive  !, 
slaves  who  have  entered  Canada  during  the  last  twe 
years,  at  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  whole! 
number  of  coloured  persons  in  Canada  is  estimated  ati 
thirty  thousand." 

Thanks  to  our  neighbours  for  an  asylum. if' 
to  which  the  slave  can  flee  and  find  protection.!! 

It  is  evident  that  the  thirst  for  gold,  over-;'  i 
powers  all  the  compunctions  that  may  be  fell1' 
at  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  which  the  slaved 
trade  inflicts.  The  brig  Hanover,  it  is  said.l 
was  fitted  out  in  a  free  State,  and  though  the«' 
attention  of  the  authorities  was  directed  to  it,:' 
nothing  was  done. 

"  The  Slave  Trade. — A  correspondent  writing  from 
Matanz;is,  under  date  of  the  2^nd  ult.,  says  that  then' 
American  brig  Hanover,  landed  eight  hundred  slaves^  - 
on  the  island  a  short  time  before,  having  been  broughlij 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  Hanover  was  fitted 
out  in  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  slave  trade,  and  , 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  called  to  the  fact 
at  the  time,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.    The  cor-  I  ' 
respondent  writes  that 1  the  recent  enormous  importa.  ■  > 
tions  introduced  by  a  company  of  Catalans,  at  Matan- 
zas,  and  by  others  of  Havana,  have  caused  consider- ■; 
able  indignation  amongst  the  enlightened  Creole  po- 
pulation, who  foresee,  sooner  or  later,  the  danger 
which  may  accrue  from  the  cupidity  of  these  Catalan  : 
Spaniards,  whose  only  end  being  gain,  care  not  for  the  j 
future  prosperity  of  Cuba.    All  the  expeditions  to  the  j 
coast  of  Africa  are  sent  out  by  Spaniards  from  the 
mother  country,  but  principally  by  Catalans.  The 
Hanover  not  having  obtained  a  Spanish  register,  is 
supposed  to  be  sailing  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
this  island  under  the  American  flag.' 

"There  cannot  be  much  watchfulness,  it  strikes  us, 
on  the  part  of  our  naval  officers  stationed  in  that  quar- 
ter. That  a  vessel  should  be  suffered  to  land  eight 
hundred  slaves,  or  any  number,  on  any  of  the  West 
India  islands,  argues  a  culpable  slumbering  at  the 
post  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  it." — D. 
News. 

The  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
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it  was  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the 
tcks,  has  given  quite  a  revival  to  kidnapping 
:e  people,  and  to  the  efforts  of  slave  dealers 
catch  those  who  are  reputed  to  be  fugitives. 
)bberies  have  become  common  since  the 
;xican  war,  and  where  human  beings  arc 
Id  as  goods  and  chattels,  some  who  see  no 
il  in  slavery,  may  think  it  equally  proper  to 
al  a  woman  as  any  other  creature. 

'Kidnapping. — A  man  named  Bosloy,  was  taken  to 
Itimore  jail,  on  Wednesday  night,  charged  with  en- 
ng  away  a  negro  girl,  aged  17,  belonging  to  Josh- 
March,  of  Baltimore  county.  He  promised  to  take 
to  Pennsylvania  and  marry  her,  bat  it  is  supposed 
intended  to  take  her  South  and  sell  her.  He  is 
nit  35  years  old,  and  says  he  is  a  deserter  from  the 
tish  army  in  Canada." 

There  could  be  nothing  more  natural  than 
a  man  to  encourage  his  wife  to  assume — 
lat  her  Creator  designed  she  should  enjoy — 
s  right  of  freedom.  To  those  who  have 
Dwn  up  regarding  slavery  as  a  sin,  the  fol- 
ding case  will  appear  as  it  really  is,  a  mon- 
x>us  perversion  of  the  rule,  to  do  to  others 
we  would  they  should  do  to  us. 

'Robert  Fisher,  a  free  negro,  convicted  by  Anne 
undel  county  (Md.)  Circuit  Court,  for  enticing  his 
is,  a  slave,  to  run  away,  has  been  sentenced  to  the 
litentiary  for  two  years  and  six  months." 
'Arrest  of  an  Abolitionist. — Charles  Terry,  said  to 
a  citizen  of  Vermont,  has  been  arrested  at  Joncs- 
e,  Va.,  charged  with  advising  several  slaves  to  ab- 
.nd." 

We  cannot  approve  of  persons  advising  the 
ives  to  abscond  from  their  masters;  they 
Duld  be  left  to  their  own  decision  in  the  rnat- 
.  Whether  Charles  Terry  did  give  the  ad- 
:e  does  not  appear.  Among  slaveholders, 
t  little  conversation  with  their  slaves  might 
construed  to  have  that  object  in  view,  with- 
i  just  foundation. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Home  Reformation  Needed. 

Whilst  many  of  the  members  of  our  reli- 
'US  Society  are  disregarding  the  testimonies 
ich  we  have  been  called  by  the  great  Chris- 
ti  Lawgiver  to  uphold  in  the  world,  it  was 
jering  to  find  from  the  interesting  letter  on 
iplicity  of  dress,  recently  inserted  in  "The 
end,"  that  others,  who  are  enlightened  to 
!  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  vital  religion, 
1  conscientiously  impelled  to  enforce  its  re- 
sitions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  made 
Jwn  to  them.  Our  Saviour  told  the  high 
ifessors,  that  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
t  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
raham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  king- 
n  of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  king- 
n  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness." 
is  goes  to  show,  that  those  to  whom  great 
vantages  have  been  offered,  may  be  finally 
jcted,  if  they  disregard  the  mercies  of  God  ; 
1  others  who  have  not  been  so  highly 
oured,  like  being  afar  off,  shall  be  brought 
h,  and  take  the  crowns  from  their  heads, 
e  degeneracy  that  exists  among  Christians 
iot  confined  to  our  religious  Society.  Many 
he  first  members  of  other  denominations, 
re  men  who  had  been  convinced  of  the  need 


of  a  pure  relig  on,  and  they  sought  afier  greater 
degrees  of  it,  than  was  found  in  the  Rom- 
ish or  the  Episcopal  Church.  Although  they 
did  not  see  the  inconsistency  of  all  the  cere- 
monies of  those  hierarchies  with  pure  Christi- 
anity, yet  many  of  them  possessed  a  humility 
and  simplicity,  and  a  fervency  of  spirit,  that 
indicated  a  partial  movement  out  of  the  wil- 
derness state,  in  which  the  grand  apostacy 
had  involved  the  visible  church.  But  many 
of  their  successors  have  not  that  zeal  and  love, 
which  the  founders  of  those  societies  appeared 
to  have,  and  are  "  heaping  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,"  overlooking  the 
Grace  of  God,  the  teacher  placed  in  the  heart, 
and  among  other  departures,  are  building 
sumptuous  churches  as  they  term  them,  or 
making  ornamental  additions  to  the  old  build- 
ings where  their  predecessors  worshipped, 
which  indicates  that  pride  and  the  love  of 
worldly  grandeur,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
simplicity  and  self-denial,  which  characterized 
their  forefathers,  and  which  belong  to  the 
religion  of  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour.  These 
signs  of  the  times  produce  mournful  sensations 
in  hearts  "  set  on  things  above,"  let  them  be 
in  what  society  they  may.  As  the  love  of  the 
world  increases,  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
regenerating  religion  of  the  cross  waxes  cold, 
and  we  see  that  iniquity  abounds, — theatres 
and  other  sources  of  corrupting  amusement, 
with  crimes  of  every  die,  are  greatly  on  the 
increase  in  this  land.  And  who  are  the  sup- 
porters of  this  vice  and  impurity,  but  members, 
perhaps  some  of  all  the  different  societies  who 
profess  the  name  of  Christ? 

It  is  a  relief  from  the  depressing  influences 
of  this  appalling  state  of  Christendom,  that 
there  are  here  and  there  individuals  who, 
through  that  faith  which  is  of  the  operation 
and  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
are  stemming  the  torrent  of  iniquity,  by  lives 
of  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  being  sober, 
grave,  temperate  in  their  lawful  attachments 
and  pursuits,  and  fulfilling  their  duties  towards 
their  fellow  men,  by  warning  and  encouraging 
them  against  temptation,  and  to  be  diligent  in 
the  work  of  their  own  salvation.  But  while 
there  are  such  devoted  ones  in  the  different 
religious  societies,  and  the  interests  of  others 
have  also  been  latterly  awakened  in  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  the  early  Quakers, 
how  affecting  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  degeneracy  which  has  overtaken 
hundreds  within  our  own  pale.  Not  those 
only  who  have  nothing  of  the  exterior  marks 
of  the  Friend,  but  many  of  plain  attire,  and 
plain  address  when  among  their  fellow  pro- 
fessors, in  whom  the  spirit  of  pride  and  self- 
importance  prevails,  and  in  some  a  fondness 
for  grand  houses,  fashionable  furniture,  gay 
society,  and  a  luxurious  mode  of  living.  These 
are  like  the  foolish  woman,  professing  to  build 
with  one  hand,  while  they  pull  down  with  the 
other.  Some  manifest  a  temporizing  disposi- 
tion in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
prejudicial  to  vital  religion,  and  the  upright 
maintenance  of  the  testimonies  we  are  called 
to  support.  We  have  heard  of  members  hav- 
ing musical  instruments  in  their  houses,  and 
who  have  their  children  taught  music,  without 
such  a  dereliction  of  primitive  Quakerism  call- 


ing forth  reproof,  or  exciting  evident  concern 
in  the  officers  of  the  meeting. 

If  we  wish  the  Society  to  flourish  in  the 
support  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,  we  must  look 
at  the  marks  of  degeneracy  from  the  "  inward 
life  of  righteousness"  which  may  be  found  at 
home,  and  of  departure  in  various  respects 
from  the  upright  support  of  the  Christian 
character,  and  labour  for  their  removal. 

The  religious  and  circumspect  education  of 
the  children  is  much  neglected  in  some  places  ; 
their  parents  or  guardians  being  absorbed  by 
the  business-spirit,  and  money-making,  possess 
little  concern  or  qualification  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  proper  acquaint- 
ance with  our  faith.  Where  this  neglect 
exists,  many  young  people  grow  up  in  great 
ignorance  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Truth, 
and  throw  off  the  appearance  of  Friends.  How 
can  it  be  expected  there  will  be  in  those  meet- 
ings a  succession  of  genuine,  consistent 
Friends,  where  the  children  are  brought  up 
under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
in  addition  to  which  are  placed  in  the  schools 
of  other  professors,  or  those  taught  by  mem- 
bers who  disregard  our  "  plain  way  of  living," 
and  thereby  lead  them  to  despise  the  simplicity 
and  self-denial  of  the  cross.  Is  there  not  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Society  will  run  out, 
where  such  nominal  members  have  the  rule, 
and  are  looked  to  for  example — that  the  young 
people  will  lose  all  respect  for  it,  however 
easy  such  may  try  to  make  their  path?  and 
are  they  not  steadily  leaving  the  Society  in 
places  where  they  find  little  of  the  substance 
of  religion  to  bind  them  to  it?  The  degener- 
acy is  going  on  in  many  parts  with  a  steady 
pace,  and  unless  home  reformation,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  arrests  its  course,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  in  some  meetings,  few 
traces  of  the  humility,  and  the  life  and  power 
of  the  Gospel,  will  be  found.  If  a  home  con- 
ference could  be  rightly  held  by  each  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  inspect  the  condition  of  its  own 
members,  and  were  it  gone  into  earnestly,  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord  wherein  we  have  departed  from  the  liv- 
ing God,  and  to  return  to  the  love  and  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  we  might  hope  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  harmony,  and  the  dawning 
of  a  better  day. 

Joseph  Pike  mentions  in  his  journal,  that  in 
the  year  1692,  "William  Edmundson  with 
other  faithful  elders,  had  a  deep  concern  and 
travail  of  soul,  for  a  general  reformation  in 
many  things,  that  were  amiss  amongst 
Friends ;  not  only  relating  to  disorderly  con- 
versation, but  also  to  the  incumbrance  of  the 
world,  and  too  eager  pursuing  it;  likewise  as 
to  the  superfluity  of  apparel,  and  household 
furniture,  with  other  things  that  were  fast 
creeping  upon  us."  "  The  Lord  brought  a 
zealous  concern  upon  many  Friends,  both 
elder  and  younger,  throughout  the  nation,  to 
join  heartily  in  endeavouring  for  a  reforma- 
tion." This  righteous  concern,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  putting  forth  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  resulted  in  the  Half  Year's  Meeting 
recommending  "that  every  Province  Meeting 
should  appoint  clean-handed  and  faithful 
Friends,  who  had  a  true  concern  lor  a  refor- 
mation in  those  things,  to  inspect,  and  visit 
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every  particular  meeting,  family  and  person, 
to  advise  and  admonisli  Friends  to  a  compli- 
ance with  the  minutes  which  had  gone  forth" 
from  the  Half  Year's  Meeting.  Before  the 
committee  set  out,  they  had  a  serious  investi- 
gation into  their  individual  condition  and  mode 
of  living ;  "  and  in  a  tender,  brotherly  manner, 
every  one  of  us,"  he  says,  "  freely  submitted 
ourselves  to  one  another,  how  far  each  stood 
clear  as  to  life  and  conversation,  and  other 
matters;  as  also  whether  we  ourselves  had 
complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Society ;  for  in 
our  conference  together,  we  told  one  another 
that  if  we  were  not  good  examples  ourselves, 
we  were  not  fit  to  advise  others;  and  in  our 
discourse  we  were  very  plain  and  free  with 
each  other  in  the  love  of  God."  As  a  proof 
they  were  rightly  sent  forth  and  anointed  for 
the  work,  he  says,  "  And  indeed  we  had  very 
melting  seasons  in  many  places;  all  which 
greatly  strengthened  and  confirmed  us  in  our 
service  and  labour  of  love."  "  So  that  there 
was  a  pretty  thorough  reformation  in  this  city, 
as  to  things  that  appeared  contrary  to  Truth, 
and  the  rules  of  the  Society." 

Two  things  are  striking  in  relation  to  those 
home  conferences  and  investigations, — the 
Half  Year's  Meeting  gave  the  important  advice 
to  the  Province  Meetings,  that  they  should 
appoint  "  clean-handed,  faithful  Friends,  who 
had  a  true  concern  for  a  reformation," — and 
their  sincerity  was  such,  that  when  they  came 
together,  they  said  to  one  another,  "  If  we  are 
not  good  examples  ourselves,  we  are  not  jit  to 
advise  others.'"  This  was  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated those  upright  single-hearted  men,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  love  to  God  and  to  one  an- 
other, was  the  reformation  that  followed  those 
"  melting  seasons,"  as  they  kept  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Spirit  in  their  labours. 
Then  they  could  say,  "  We  were  changed 
men  ourselves,  before  we  went  about  to  change 
others ;"  and  if  true  "  peace  and  harmony" 
are  restored,  we  must  come  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  sub- 
mitting to  which,  would  do  more  to  bind  us 
together  in  love,  than  denunciatory  addresses, 
or  travelling  conferences  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  others. 


For  •'  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  anil  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  341.) 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1804,  William 
Jackson  attended  the  meeting  at  Thirsk,  where- 
in he  had  an  opening  to  service,  which  was  to 
the  encouragement  of  some  present,  and  for 
the  warning  of  others.  On  Second-day,  the 
2nd  of  the  First  month,  he  was  at  the  Select 
Meeting  for  the  county  of  Durham,  held  at 
Darlington.  The  next  day  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place,  commenc- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not 
closing  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  says, 
"  This  was  an  exercising  meeting."  Of  the 
meeting  for  worship  and  discipline,  he  says, 
"  In  both  I  had  considerable  to  say,  but  not  in 
the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
plainness  of  speech.  It  seemed  like  labouring 
in  the  Gospel,  if  it  was  not  preaching  the 


Gospel."'  Not  being  well,  he  remained  at 
Darlington,  and  being  at  the  meeting  held 
there  on  Fifih-day,  he  says,  "A  pretty  many 
neighbouring  people  came  in.  I  was  consid- 
erably opened  in  testimony  amongst  them,  and 
the  meeting  ended  with  solid  weight.  It  being 
necessary  to  take  some  rest  to  the  body,  1 
staid  over  First-day  meetings.  That  in  the 
morning  was  a  relieving  time  to  me,  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel, — and  under  the  baptismal  in- 
fluence many  hearts  were  tendered.  The 
afternoon  I  was  silent.  On  Second-day,  the 
9th,  I  rode  22  miles,  facing  as  hard  a  storm 
of  snow,  hail  and  rain,  almost  as  ever  I  was 
out  in  for  so  long  [a  time].  I  lodged  at  the 
widow  Dorothy  Richardson's,  at  Ayton,  and 
considering  [the  weather],  was  better  than  I 
could  have  expected." 

On  Third-day,  he  was  at  the  meeting  at 
Ayton;  on  Fourth-day,  that  at  Castleton,  in 
the  limit  of  which  old  Luke  Cock  once  lived. 
He  went  that  afternoon  to  Gisborough,  to  the 
house  of  William  Connings,  where  he  slept. 
Of  this  Friend  he  says,  "  He  met  me  at  Ayton 
Meeting,  and  bore  me  company  to  Castleton, 
and  to  his  house.  In  his  family  I  was  com- 
forted, and  believe  [the  feeling]  was  mutual. 
On  Fifth-day,  I  was  at  their  meeting.  There 
are  but  13  members,  and  one  of  them  is  so 
small  as  to  be  in  the  cradle.  They  not  only 
appear  like  Friends,  but  are  so.  We  had  a 
good  meeting, — and  another  solid  opportunity 
in  the  evening  in  William's  parlour.  On 
Sixth-day,  rode  14  miles  to  Norton.  In  the 
ride  I  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  my  breast,  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  bear  the  [motion]  of  my 
horse.  I  was  better  by  morning.  On  Sev- 
enth-day, I  was  at  Norton  meeting,  [where 
there  were]  four  men,  two  women,  and  two 
children.  On  First-day,  the  15th,  was  at 
Stockton  meeting,  in  the  fore  and  afternoon. 
Silent  in  them.  I  called  to  see  Rebecca  Ste- 
phenson, widow  of  John  Stephenson,  who  had 
once  been  in  America  on  a  religious  visit. 
The  evening  before  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
with  an  aged  Friend  who  did  not  get  out  to 
meeting,  and  a  few  others.  It  was  satisfac- 
tory." 

He  mentions  that  the  people  were  much 
disappointed  at  his  silence  at  Stockton,  in  the 
public  meetings. 

On  Second-day,  he  was  at  a  meeting  at 
Yarm  ;  he  notes,  "  A  dark  sort  of  a  place.  [I] 
had  but  little  to  say  amongst  them,  either  in 
meeting  or  in  conversation.  On  Third-day 
was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Stockton,  held 
in  that  place.  My  way  opened  in  an  exten- 
sive line  of  preaching,  in  a  searching  and 
awakening  manner, — as  well  as  encouraging 
to  the  right-minded.  [There  were]  some  very 
trying  cases  amongst  them.  I  was  much  ex- 
ercised in  the  transacting  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  We  sat  till  half-past  two,  then  ad- 
journed to  six  in  the  evening,  to  allow  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  appointed  to 
assist  them,  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the 
merits  of  a  case.  I  attended  with  them  at 
their  own  and  meeting's  desire,  feeling  an  en- 
gagement of  mind  thereto.  We  met  at  the 
house  appointed,  and  went  through  the  busi- 
ness. Much  labour  was  bestowed,  and  I  hope 
it  will  have  some  good  effect,  if  the  dissenters 


should  not  be  reclaimed.    I  was  much  spent 
with  this  day's  work.    On  Fourth-day  even- 
ing, I  had  a  public  meeting  at  Norton,  which 
was  quiet  and  comfortable.    My  mind  was 
peaceful  and  easy.    Though  I  was  not  led 
into  extensive  communication  to  them,  yet  it 
was  plain  and  clear,  as  well  as  informing  to 
some,  perhaps  many,  who  were  there.  On 
Fifth-day,  attended  the  week-day  meeting  at 
Stockton.    This  I  believe,  was  a  strengthening 
and  encouraging  opportunity  to  some  tried, 
proved  minds  present.    Rode  17  miles  towards 
Durham.    My  friend  Isaac  Stephens  and  wife 
accompanied  me,  taking  their  chaise.    I  rode 
with  his  wife  [in  the  chaise]  ;  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  weakly  and  impaired  constitution. 
Sixth-day,  was  at  Durham  meeting, — a  poor 
place, — very  few  who  profess  with  us,  and 
they  have  little  of  the  substance,  and  as  little 
of  the  form.    I  rode  to  Sunderland, — slept  at 
Solomon  Chapman's,  and  rested  on  Seventh- 
day.    On  First-day,  the  22nd,  attended  their 
two  meetings  ;  in  the  last  was  silent.   The  two 
ast  towns,  were  dark  places  to  me ; — the 
multitude  of  priests  and  the  bishop,  with  the 
military  host,  seemed  to  darken  the  very  air. 
On  Second-day,  was  at  Sunderland,  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting ;  on  Third-day,  had  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  there.    These  were  strength- 
ening, comfortable  meetings.     I  lodged  at 
Henry  Taylor's,  and  then  rode  to  New  Castle 
upon  Ty  ne.  Slept  at  Hadwin  Bragg's  [house], 
— on  Fourth-day,  was  at  their  week-day  meet- 
ing,— on  Fifth-day,  at  Bambridge, — on  Sixth- 
day,  at  Wenhousehill, — on  Seventh-day,  rode 
to  Allandale.    On  First-day,  the  29th,  was  at 
their  meeting,  to  which  a  considerable  number 
of  the  town's  people  came.    In  the  evening 
had  a  meeting  for  the  members,  which  was,  I 
hope,  to  profit.    Condescending  Goodness  was 
near.    On  Second-day,  rode  to  Alstone,  more 
than  13  miles,  and  had  a  meeting  at  six 
o'clock.    It  was  intended  for  Friends,  but  the 
town's  people  crowded  in  and  filled  the  house. 
I  had  one  appointed  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
'day.    These  meetings  were  solid,  favoured 
opportunities.    Rode  to  Cornwood,  and  slept 
at  Thomas  Wigham's.    On  Fourth-day,  at- 
tended their  week-day  meeting.    Here  also 
some  of  the  neighbours  got  to  hear  of  it,  and 
told  others,  and  a  considerable  number  came. 
At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening,  had  an  ap- 
pointed meeting,  to  which  many  more  of  the 
neighbours  came.    Truth  rose,  and  its  testi- 
mony went  forth  in  the  demonstration  of 
itself;  and  it  was  a  solid,  and  1  hope  a  profit- 
able opportunity.     It  ended  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  by  Thomas  Wigham.   On  Fifth- 
day,  rode  to  Joseph  Watson's,  at  Allandale. 
In  the  evening,  had  a  very  comfortable  oppor- 
tunity with  him,  and  his  children,  and  aged 
mother-in-law,  Rachel  Wigham,  the  mother 
of  John  and  Thomas  Wigham.    She  is  81 
years  of  age, — is  a  living  minister,  and  re- 
tains her  faculties.    She  is  bright  in  her  gift. 
What  a  favour  it  is,  and  what  encouragement 
it  affords!    On  Sixth-day,  rode  to  Joseph 
Watson's,  at  Wenhousehill,  and  had  an  evening 
meeting  with  his  family,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours not  members  of  our  Society.    It  was  a 
solid  opportunity  ;  utterance  was  afforded  tc 
set  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  before  them 
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[The  next]  morning  had  another  opportunity 
[with  Joseph  Watson,]  his  wife  and  children, 
to  good  satisfaction." 

(To  ho  continued.) 


ADDRESS  ON  SLAVERY. 

Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  Sixth  month,  1852,  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  is  known 
to  the  community  as  a  people  entertaining  a 
conscientious  conviction  of  the  incompatibility 
of  Slavery  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel;  and  under  this  conviction,  they  have 
at  different  times  appeared  before  the  public, 
in  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  liberty  as  the  in- 
alienable right  of  all  men. 

We  feel  engaged  once  more  to  invite  the 
attention  of  our  fellow-citizens,  professors  of 
the  benign  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  office 
it  was  prophetically  declared  should  be,  "to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liber- 
ty to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound,"  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  church  of 
Christ  is  designed  to  occupy  a  very  elevated 
position  as  relates  to  purity  and  uprightness, 
and  to  exert  through  its  teaching  and  example 
a  purifying  influence  in  the  world  ;  that  the 
members  of  it  should  be  distinguished  by  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  moral  and  social 
duties,  agreeably  to  the  language  of  prophecy, 
— "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

Our  holy  Redeemer,  in  his  public  ministra- 
tions while  on  the  earth,  was  engaged  impres- 
sively to  set  before  his  followers  the  high 
position  in  which  they  were  to  stand,  and  the 
weight  of  responsibility  that  would  rest  upon 
them.  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said 
he.  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,  cannot  be 
hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put 
it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  ;  and 
it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house. 
Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

It  becomes  then  a  very  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  the  Christian  Church  in  the  present 
day,  does  indeed  stand  in  that  elevated  posi- 
tion, which  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  "  a 
city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  ?"  Whether  the  light 
which  it  diffuses  is  of  that  pure  and  holy  cha- 
racter, that  will  induce  others  to  glorify  our 
"Father  which  is  in  heaven?" 

If  such  an  inquiry,  scrupulously  conducted, 
can  leave  on  our  minds  the  impression  that 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Church  are  in 
such  a  state  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  them, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  that  they 
'•  walk  as  children  of  light,  proving  what  is 
acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  and  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness," 
then  may  we  be  comforted  in  the  hope,  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  will  rest  upon  the 


Church,  and  upon  our  beloved  country  for  its 
sake.  For  we  are  instructed  by  the  highest 
authority  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Church,  if  standing  in  their  proper  allotments, 
"  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

But  if  the  proposed  review  should  result  in 
the  conviction,  that  the  Church  in  the  present 
day  has,  in  some  degree,  fallen  below  the 
standing  of  its  bright  original ;  and  that  prac- 
tices at  variance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  mercy  are  tolerated  in  it ;  then  is  there  not 
cause  that  it  should  be  earnestly  engaged  to 
return  to  its  first  love,  and  to  do  its  first 
works  ? 

We  are  aware  of  the  sensitive  state  of  feel- 
ing respecting  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  is 
our  desire  not  to  arouse  angry  discussion,  nor 
to  array  one  section  of  our  country  in  hostile 
feeling  against  another.  But  in  all  soberness 
we  would  treat  the  subject  as  a  question  of 
right,  and  as  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is 
to  be  our  judge,  and  who  has  solemnly  fore- 
warned us,  that  he  will  regard  the  withholding 
of  deeds  of  mercy  from  even  the  lowest  of  our 
fellow  beings,  as  being  withheld  from  himself. 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me." 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  all  who 
take  upon  them  the  name  of  Christ  are  called 
to  "  depart  from  iniquity," — and  that  the  de- 
claration, "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,"  is  lan- 
guage full  of  truth.  The  Deity  is  represented 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  Being  infinite  in 
power  and  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  justice, 
mercy,  and  love.  The  nature  of  man,  his 
relation  and  responsibility  to  his  Creator,  and 
his  duties  to  his  fellow  creatures,  are  also 
clearly  defined  therein.  We  are  told  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  that 
although  finite  in  knowledge,  and  limited  in 
power,  he  is  called  to  imitate  the  Divine  attri- 
butes in  deeds  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  in 
works  of  love;  that  though  the  image  of  his 
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Creator  has  been  lost  by  transgression,  it  may 
be  restored  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  obedience  to  his  precepts. 

Of  the  precepts  uttered  by  Him  the  follow- 
ing has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  "the  golden  rule."  "Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets." 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  practice  of  enslav- 
ing our  fellow-men,  with  this  rule,  and  try  it 
by  this  test,  it  is  evident  that  the  unhesitating 
verdict  of  conscience  must  be  against  it.  If 
brought  to  bear  upon  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, we  should  certainly  regard  it  as  the 
greatest  possible  calamity — an  act  of  oppres- 
sion too  heavy  to  be  borne.  And  if  we  judge 
thus  in  our  own  case,  by  what  rule  as  Chris- 
tians, should  we  judge  in  the  case  of  others? 
We  are  warned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
against  allowing  our  judgment  to  be  warped 
by  considerations  of  self-interest,  or  popularity. 
"Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil, 
neither  shalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many  to  wrest  judgment." 

That  all  mankind  are  the  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestor;  that  God  "  hath  made  of 


one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;"  and  that  He  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  are  truths  prominently 
set  forth  in  Holy  Writ :  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  fully  recognized  in  the  Declaration 
on  which  our  form  of  government  claims  to  be 
based, — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  and  that  among  these  are,  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Happy,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  for  our  beloved  country, 
had  these  immutable  principles  been  fully  car- 
ried into  practice.  It  appears  strikingly  in- 
consistent, that  our  free  form  of  government 
and  its  liberal  institutions  should  be  linked 
with"  slavery ;  and  there  is  the  plainest  evi- 
dence that  they  do  not  harmonize.  If  we 
trace  to  their  source,  the  dissensions  which 
have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  even  threatened  its  dissolution,  it 
will  be  obvious  to  all  that  slavery  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  those  troubles. 

Amongst  the  measures  latterly  adopted,  to 
allay  the  excitement  and  remove  the  discon- 
tent existing  in  some  portions  of  our  country, 
was  the  enactment  of  the  stringent  law  for  the 
recovery  of  those  who  escape  from  bondage. 
The  execution  of  this  law  has  been  attended 
with  circumstances,  from  the  contemplation  of 
which  humanity  shrinks  : — yet  the  discontent 
has  not  been  allayed.  But,  we  would  seri- 
ously ask,  has  not  an  additional  weight  of 
accountability,  in  the  sight  of  our  Omnipotent 
Judge,  been  incurred? 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  '•  The  Friend." 

Marine  Algae. — Common  Sea  Weed. 

We  extract  from  the  first  part  of"  Contri- 
butions to  a  History  of  the  Marine  Algse  of 
North  America,  by  William  Henry  Harvey, 
M.  D.,"  the  following  interesting  description  of 
the  useful  purpose  the  "  Algse"  fulfill  in  the 
household  of  nature. 

"The  part  committed  to  the  Algae  in  the 
household  of  nature,  though  humble  when  we 
regard  them  as  the  lowest  organic  members 
in  that  great  family,  is  not  only  highly  import- 
ant to  the  general  welfare  of  the  organic 
world,  but,  indeed,  indispensable.  This  we 
shall  at  once  admit,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  ocean  over  the  land 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  the  whole  submarine  vegetation 
consists  of  Algse.  The  number  of  species  of 
marine  plants  which  are  not  Algse  proper  is 
extremely  small.  These  on  the  American 
coast  are  limited  to  less  than  half  a  dozen, 
only  one  of  which,  the  common  Eel  Grass 
(Zostera  marina),  is  extensively  dispersed. 

"  All  other  marine  plants  are  referable  to 
Algse;  the  wide-spread  sea  would  therefore  be 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetable  life,  were  it  not 
for  their  existence.  Almost  every  shore — 
where  shifting  sands  do  not  forbid  their  growth 
— is  now  clothed  with  a  varied  band  of  Algse 
of  the  larger  kinds  ;  and  microscopic  species 
of  these  vegetables  (Diatornacece)  teem  in 
countless  myriads  at  depths  of  the  ocean  as 
great  as  the  plummet  has  yet  sounded,  and 
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where  no  other  vegetable  life  exists.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  speaking  too  broadly  to  say 
that  the  sea,  in  every  climate  and  at  all  known 
depths,  is  tenanted  by  these  vegetables  under 
one  phase  or  other. 

"The  sea,  too,  teems  with  animal  life, — 
that  '  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts,'  affords  scope  to  hordes  of  animals, 
from  the  '  Leviathan'  whale  to  the  microscopic 
polype,  transparent  as  the  water  in  which  he 
swims,  and  only  seen  by  the  light  of  the  phos- 
phoric gleam  which  he  emits.  Now  this  exu- 
berant animal  creation  could  not  be  maintained 
without  a  vegetable  substructure.  It  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  nature  that  animals  shall  feed  on 
organized  matter,  and  vegetables  on  unorgan- 
ized. For  the  support  of  animal  life,  there- 
fore, we  require  vegetables  to  change  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  surrounding  media 
into  suitable  nutriment. 

"  In  the  sea  this  office  of  vegetation  is  al- 
most exclusively  committed  to  the  Algae,  and 
we  may  judge  of  the  completeness  with  which 
they  execute  their  mission  by  the  fecundity  of 
the  animal  world  which  depends  upon  them. 
Not  that  I  would  assert  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  marine  animals  are  directly  dependent  on 
the  Algae  for  their  food  ;  for  the  reverse  is  no- 
toriously the  case.  But  in  every  class  we 
find  species  which  derive  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  nourishment  from  the  Alga3,  and  there 
are  myriads  of  the  lower  in  organization 
which  do  depend  upon  them  altogether. 

"  Among  the  higher  orders  of  Algae  feeders 
I  may  mention  the  turtles,  whose  green  fat, 
so  prized  by  aldermanic  palate,  may  possibly 
be  coloured  by  the  unctuous  green  juices  of 
the  Caulerpce  on  which  they  browse.  But  with- 
out further  notice  of  those  that  directly  depend 
on  the  Algae,  it  is  manifest  that  all  must  ulti- 
mately, though  indirectly,  depend  on  whatever 
agency  in  the  first  instance  seizes  on  inorganic 
matter,  and  converts  it  into  living  substance 
suitable  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  ani- 
mal nerve  and  muscle.  And  this  agency  is 
assuredly  the  office  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
here  confined  in  the  main  to  Algae;  we  thus 
sufficiently  establish  our  position  that  the 
Algae  are  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of 
organic  life  in  the  sea. 

*'As  being  the  first  vegetables  that  prey 
upon  dead  matter,  and  as  affording  directly  or 
indirectly  a  pasture  to  all  water  animals,  the 
Alga?  are  entitled  to  notice.  Yet  this  is  but 
one  half  of  the  task  committed  to  them. 
Equally  important  is  the  influence  which  their 
growth  exerts  on  the  water  and  on  the  air. 
The  well  known  fact  that  plants,  whilst  they 
fix  carbon  in  an  organized  form  in  extending 
their  bodies  by  the  growth  of  cells,  exhale 
oxygen  gas  in  a  free  state,  is  true  of  the  Algae 
as  of  other  vegetables.  By  this  action  they 
tend  to  keep  pure  the  water  in  which  they 
vegetate,  and  yield  also  a  considerable  portion 
of  oxygen  gas  to  the  atmosphere,  I  have 
already  stated  that  whenever  land  becomes 
flooded,  or  wherever  an  extensive  surface  of 
shallow  water-^-whether  fresh  or  salt-^-is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  Conferva  and  allied  Algae 
quickly  multiply,  Every  poo),  eyery  stagr 
fiant  ditch  is  goon  filled  with  their  green  silken 


threads.  Those  threads  cannot  grow  without 
emitting  oxygen.  If  you  examine  such  a  pool 
on  a  sunny  day,  you  may  trace  the  bead  of 
oxygen  on  the  submerged  threads,  or  see  the 
gas  collect  in  bubbles  where  the  threads  pre- 
sent a  dense  mass.  It  is  continually  passing 
off"  into  the  air  while  the  Confervas  vegetate, 
and  this  vegetation  usually  continues  vigorous, 
one  species  succeeding  another  as  it  dies  out, 
as  long  as  the  pool  remains.  And  when,  on 
the  drying  up  of  the  land,  the  Confervae  die, 
their  bodies,  which  are  scarcely  more  than 
membranous  skins  filled  with  fluid,  shrivel  up, 
and  arc  either  carried  away  by  the  wind  or 
form  a  papery  film  over  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  ground.  In  neither  case  do  they  breed 
noxious  airs  by  their  decomposition.  All  their 
life  long  they  have  conferred  a  positive  benefit 
on  the  atmosphere,  and  at  their  death  they  at 
least  do  no  injury.  The  amount  of  benefit 
derived  from  each  individual  is  indeed  minute, 
but  the  aggregate  is  vast  when  we  take  into 
account  the  many  extensive  surfaces  of  water 
dispersed  over  the  world,  which  are  thus  kept 
pure  and  made  subservient  to  a  healthy  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  only  vast,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  Him  who  has  appointed  to  even 
the  meanest  of  His  creatures  something  to  do 
for  the  good  of  His  creation." 


From  SiUiman's  Journal. 

Slide  on  Mount  Lafayette. 

Description  of  a  Slide  on  Mount  Lafayette, 
at  Franconia,  New  Hampshire.  By  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock. 

In  August,  1851,  in  company  with  S.  C. 
Carter,  Esq.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Bliss,  of  the  senior  class  in  Amherst 
College,  I  visited  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  We  first  went  to  Franconia 
Notch,  and  from  thence  we  ascended  La  Fay- 
ette Mountain,  which,  without  attempting 
great  accuracy,  I  made,  by  the  aneroid  and 
syphon  barometers,  5,164  feet  above  the 
ocean.  It  can  be  ascended  only  by  a  very 
wretched  footpath,  among  vast  quantities  of 
detritus,  with  most  of  the  surface  covered  with 
low  evergreens,  whose  thick-set  branches 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  force  our  way 
through  them,  if  not  previously  cut  out.  The 
ascent  is  about  three  miles,  and  the  view  from 
the  summit  as  grand,  for  aught  I  could  see,  as 
that  from  Mount  Washington,  which  is  about 
2,000  feet  higher. 

In  our  descent  from  the  mountain,  I  noticed 
a  hundred  rods  to  the  right  of  the  path,  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  below  the  summit,  the 
commencement  of  a  slide ;  and  the  large 
amount  of  rock  laid  bare  at  its  upper  end,  in- 
cited a  desire  to  visit  the  spot.  From  thence 
the  slide  took  a  southerly  direction,  passing 
down  a  deep  ravine,  which,  within  a  mile, 
seemed  to  approach  near  to  the  path  by  which 
we  ascended,  and  still  further  down,  we 
thought  it  could  not  be  very  distant  from  the 
Notch  House  Hotel,  from  whence  we  started. 
With  great  difficulty  we  clambered  over  the 
angular  blocks,  and  through  the  tangled 
bushes,  to  the  head  of  the  slide.  Having 
taken  courses  a  little  diverse,  we  lost  sight  of 


one  another;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  we  at  length  formed  a  reunion  again,  at 
the  head  of  the  slide.  There  we  saw  a  mass 
of  nakeJ  gneiss  rock,  many  rods  wide,  mostly 
denuded  of  soil,  and  much  of  it  also  of  several 
layers  of  the  rock,  which  had  slid  downwards, 
and  were  strewn  along  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
for  at  least  two  miles.  This  naked  surface, 
at  its  upper  part,  had  a  slope  of  about  38°. 
Lower  down,  however,  it  was  much  less,  for 
the  most  part,  and  at  its  termination  the  de- 
scent was  slight.  A  brook  commenced  quite 
as  high  I  think  as  the  slide,  and  this  increased 
rapidly  as  we  descended,  until  it  became  a 
streamlet  of  considerable  size  within  five  or 
six  miles. 

But  I  will  first  describe  some  of  the  unex- 
pected perils  we  met  in  our  descent,  as  a  cau- 
tion to  those  who  traverse  mountainous  regions 
covered  with  unbroken  forests.  At  first  the 
rock  in  the  bed  of  the  slide  was  so  steep  and 
smooth  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  worked 
our  way  downward.  And  then,  if  we  tried  to 
walk  along  the  bank,  so  irregular  and  loose 
was  the  detritus  piled  up  in  ridges,  and  so 
tangled  the  brush  a  little  beyond,  that  to  get 
along  was  still  more  hazardous  and  difficult. 
We  went  safely  forward,  however,  till  we 
reached  that  part  of  the  ravine  nearest  the 
footpath,  through  which  we  had  ascended. 
But  we  found  ourselves  several  hundred  feet 
below  it,  and  the  spruces  so  thick  and  matted 
together,  that  to  make  our  way  through  them 
seemed  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  so  we 
concluded  to  follow  down  the  stream  till  we 
should  come  to  the  mouth  of  a  brook,  which 
we  knew  passed  the  tavern  and  emptied  into 
this  ravine.  Onward  we  went,  stepping  from 
stone  to  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  until 
we  began  to  suspect  something  wrong;  and 
my  pocket-compass  showed  me  that  the  ravine 
was  turning  gradually  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
carry  us  towards  the  mountain-range,  and 
away  from  the  hotel.  The  stream  was  from 
one  to  two  rods  wide,  and  the  banks  covered 
with  trees  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
high,  so  that  we  could  see  only  a  short  dis- 
tance on  either  hand.  We  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  brook,  which  we  meant  should  be  our 
guide,  without  observing  it.  It  was  impossible 
over  such  a  road  to  judge  of  the  distance  we 
had  travelled,  but  it  seemed  very  long ;  yet  we 
did  not  dare  to  leave  the  stream,  lest  we  should 
lose  our  way  in  the  vast  forest.  A  commenc- 
ing rain  towards  night  made  the  prospect  the 
more  gloomy,  as  we  had  no  means  of  making 
a  fire. 

On  we  still  went,  and  the  stream  finally 
was  so  much  enlarged,  that  we  could  no  longer 
step  from  stone  to  stone,  along  its  bed,  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  get  on  as  we  could  through 
the  brushwood,  and  among  the  rocks  on  the 
shore.  At  length,  turning  my  eye  towards 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  that  formed  the  bank,  I 
thought  I  saw  through  the  forest,  a  single 
stump  bearing  the  marks  of  an  axe.  One  of 
our  number  ascended  the  hill  and  announced 
a  clear  field  and  a  farm  house  in  sight. 
Cheered  by  the  discovery  we  pushed  forward, 
and  ere  long  were  resting  in  a  farmer's  kitch- 
en, before  a  good  fire.  We  ascertained,  on 
inquiry,  that  we  had  followed  the  stream  six 
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miles  from  its  source,  and  had  advanced  three 
miles  beyond  the  hotel.  The  farmer's  wagon 
conveyed  us  thither,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  though  excessively  fatigued, 
sleep  restored  us,  so  that  on  the  morrow  we 
went  on  our  way. 

But  though  we  met  with  such  unexpected 
difficulties  in  this  case,  as  geologists  we  were 
amply  repaid  for  all  our  anxieties  and  fatigue. 
It  was  just  such  an  example  as  I  had  long 
wished  to  find.  An  enormous  mass  of  detri- 
tus, probably  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick, 
and  in  some  places  two  or  three  rods  wide, 
composed  of  irregular  fragments  of  all  sizes, 
from  twenty  feet  diameter  down  to  sand,  had 
been  driven  forward,  over  a  rocky  surface 
two  miles  long.  What  now  was  the  effect 
upon  the  rocky  floor?  Did  it  score  and 
striate  that  floor  as  was  done  by  the  drift 
agency,  as  some  suppose  would  be  done  by 
the  crowding  forward  of  detritus  by  the  power 
of  water?  I  found  it  was  not  so.  The  rock 
in  place  was  smoothed,  but  not  striated  ;  ex- 
cept in  a  few  places,  perhaps,  in  the  slightest 
manner.  The  fundamental  rock  passed  over, 
is  gneiss,  but  it  is  traversed  occasionally  by 
veins  of  granite,  and  towards  the  upper  part 
by  dykes  of  trap  several  rods  wide.  They 
are  such  rocks,  indeed,  as  in  various  places 
retain  distinct  markings  of  the  drift  action.  1 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  drift  agency  must 
have  been  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
produced  this  slide. 

The  beds  of  detritus,  produced  along  this 
slide,  are  so  closely  like  those  of  glacier  origin, 
that  we  may  call  them  moraines.  They  are 
larger  and  more  distinct  than  I  have  seen  on 
any  other  slide.  All  along  the  borders  of  the 
ravine,  are  ridges  of  blocks,  gravel,  and  sand, 
sometimes  twenty  feet  high,  lying  in  as  much 
confusion  as  is  possible,  and  making  it  diffi- 
cult, and  even  dangerous,  to  go  into,  or  out 
of,  the  ravine  over  the  loose  and  crumbling 
ridges.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  slide  is  a 
large  terminal  moraine,  by  which  the  river 
has  been  forced,  to  seek  anew  channel.  This 
terminal  moraine  is  in  fact  double,  that  is,  an 
old  moraine  lies  in  advance  of  that  produced 
by  the  slide  of  1850.  The  blocks  of  the  two 
being  easily  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  recent  or  more  ancient  erosion.  In  short, 
the  appearances  along  this  gulf  are  almost 
precisely  what  they  would  be,  if  a  glacier  in 
one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  should  melt 
away.  And  when  examining  it,  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  slide  was  produced  by  the  ad- 
vance of  a  mass  of  ice.  Yet  I  noticed  that  in 
some  places,  the  lateral  moraine  was  driven 
in  among  the  trees,  without  affecting  them, 
and  subsequently  I  learned,  that  the  slide  took 
place  in  June,  1850,  in  consequence  of  a  pow- 
erful shower  of  rain. 

In  some  places  near  the  bed  of  the  slide,  I 
noticed  the  stumps  of  trees,  perhaps  six  inches 
diameter,  that  had  been  broken  off  by  the  de- 
scending mass. 

We  were  so  struck  with  the  perfection  of 
these  moraines,  that  we  ventured  to  call  this 
hitherto  nameless  stream,  Moraine  Brook  ; 
and  we  entered  it  as  such  on  the  register 
at  the  hotel.  If  any  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  the   moraines  of  the   Alps    without  the 


glaciers,  I  would  advise  them  to  visit  this 
spot. 

A  little  below  the  terminal  moraine,  we 
found  springs  issuing,  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  which,  with  a  little  fitting  up,  might 
be  serviceable  to  the  numerous  visiters  of  the 
Franconia  hotel,  where  so  many  objects  of  in- 
terest  are  clustered  together. 

Some  of  the  trap  that  has  been  denuded  by 
this  slide,  is  columnar.  I  saw  none  such  in 
place,  but  one  or  two  very  distinct  examples 
of  hexagonal  joints  lay  along  the  bed  of  the 
stream. 

I  learnt  at  the  hotel  that  Moraine  brook  lies 
at  the  best  possible  route  for  a  horse-path,  to 
the  summit  of  La  Fayette.  No  such  path 
now  exists  ;  but  I  understood  it  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  construct 
one.  If  he  will  do  this,  so  as  to  lead  the  tra- 
veller along  this  side,  and  past  the  mineral 
spring,  and  thence  to  the  summit,  it  will  be  a 
most  interesting  route.  At  present,  ladies, 
unless  very  robust  and  courageous,  will  hardly 
venture  to  scale  this  mountain.  But  with  such 
a  path  they  would  find  it  much  more  accessible 
than  Mount  Washington, because  the  distance  is 
little  more  than  half  as  great ;  and  as  the  view 
from  the  summit  of  La  Fayette  is  equal  in  my 
opinion  to  that  from  Washington,  I  think  the 
former  would  be  the  chief  centre  of  attraction, 
to  visiters  to  the  White  Mountains. 


"  There  is  no  enjoyment,  and  no  experience 
that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of,  which  is 
in  any  way  to  be  compared,  to  an  abiding  and 
living  dependence,  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
upon  a  merciful  and  overruling  Providence. 
To  feel  that  He  is  watching  over  us  continu- 
ally— that  He  will  not  willingly  afflict  us,  and 
that  all  things  which  He  permits  to  overtake 
us  will  work  for  our  good,  if  we  trust  in,  and 
seek  Him. 

"  Here  we  are  preserved  from  needless  and 
unsettling  fears,  from  tumultuous  doubts,  from 
comfortless  forebodings.  We  trust  in  His  pro- 
tection, and  all  is  well.  We  feel  His  love 
and  it  comforts  us.  'Oh,  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.'" 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1852. 


Many  Friends  are  daily  leaving  the  city 
during  the  warm  weather,  some  for  short  ex- 
cursions to  neighbouring  places, — some  for 
more  extended  travels.  Do  they  all  supply 
themselves  with  Tracts,  to  distribute  by  the 
way  as  they  go,  or  at  the  places  where  they 
may  make  a  temporary  sojourn  ?  Great  good 
is  often  effected  by  what  appears  to  be  small 
means  ;  and  at  various  limes  since  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Tract  Association,  the  Managers 
have  been  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  belief  that 
their  publications  have  been  productive,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  of  permanent  benefit  to 
individuals.  Immortal  beings  have  attributed, 
and  so  far  as  they  could  trace  the  cause  which 


operated  upon  them,  with  apparent  good  rea- 
son, a  saving  change  in  themselves,  produc- 
tive of  holiness  in  this  life,  and  of  a  glorious 
hope  for  the  life  to  come, — to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  few  words  in  a  tract. 

Such  results  have  followed  the  distribution 
of  Tracts,  and  such  results  may  again  flow 
from  them,  if  the  Lord  bless  the  little  messen- 
gers, and  bring  the  truths  they  contain  home 
to  the  consciences  of  the  readers.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  Tracts  at  the  Depository, 
waiting  for  the  application  of  those  who  wish 
to  distribute  them  ;  and  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  different  places  who  would 
gladly  peruse  them, — many  more  thousands 
who  might  be  induced  to  read  thnn  if  they 
were  placed  in  their  way.  What  then,  is  the 
duty  of  each  person  who  is  about  commencing 
a  journey,  and  who  knows  that  these  Tracts 
can  be  obtained  for  circulation,  freely  ?  Let 
each  one  before  he  leaves  his  dwelling,  put  the 
question  to  himself  seriously,  and  we  doubt 
not  but  that  the  number  of  Tracts  at  our  De- 
pository will  be  reduced,  whilst  at  the  reading 
of  them,  the  hearts  of  some  at  a  distance  wilt 
be  touched  with  contrition  for  unfaithfulness, 
whilst  others  will  be  made  to  rejoice  at  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God  manifested  in  the 
account  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  his  faithful 
children.  How  far  they  may  be  blessed  to  the 
effectual  benefit  of  the  readers,  must  be  left  to 
Him  with  whom  are  the  "  issues  of  life." 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  311 ) 

"  Second-day  Afternoon,  Fifth  month  24th. 
— The  next  business  was  to  re-consider  the 
paper  which  had  been  submitted  at  the  previ- 
ous sitting,  entitled,  'A  few  lines  of  Chris  ian 
salutation  and  counsel  to  those  who  attend  our 
meetings  for  worship,  but  who  are  not  in 
membership  with  us.'  It  was  again  read,  and 
elicited  the  expression  of  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  There  were  some  who  doubted  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  either  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Yearly  Meeting  issuing  such  a  d  >cu- 
ment  at  all ;  fearing  it  might  lead  Friends,  in 
many  places,  into  trouble,  and  be  otherwise 
detrimental  also.  These,  however,  were  but 
few  in  number,  there  being  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  its  being  issued,  though  the  manner 
of  giving  it  publicity  was  long  of  being  decid- 
ed. It  would  be  unprofitable  to  narrate  the 
various  opinions  and  suggestions  which  were 
called  forth;  it  may  suffice  to  state  that,  with 
one  small  emendation,  the  expunging  of  a 
passage  which,  to  some,  appeared  to  savour 
too  much  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Friends, 
or  of  the  Committee,  unduly  to  urge  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Address  to  make  application  for 
membership,  the  document  was  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  down  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  distribution,  under  their 
direction  and  discretion." 

"  The  subject  of  the  geographical  bounda- 
ries of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  which,  in  the 
minute  of  their  appointment,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  named  to  visit  these  meetings, 
and  which,  they  stated  in  their  Report,  had 
been  under  consideration,  but  they  had  not 
matured  any  alterations  to  propose,  leaving 
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THE  FRIEND. 


this  meeting  to  deal  with  the  subject,  came 
now  to  be  discussed.  After  a  long  time  spent 
upon  it,  the  meeting  ultimately  agreed  to  refer 
it  again  to  the  same  Committee,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  thus  continued ;  and  it  was  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  a  parlial  or  entire  revision  of  the 
arrangements  respecting  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. From  this,  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  their  engagement,  it  was  deemed  desirable, 
on  account  of  some  Quarterly  Meetings  hav- 
ing few  or  none  to  represent  them  in  the  Com- 
mittee, that  some  new  names  should  be  added. 
These  were  accordingly  proposed,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  nine,  and  appointed  according- 
ly. The  Committee  is  to  report  upon  the 
matter  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  Report  of  the  Committee,  appointed 
to  audit  the  accounts,  was  next  read,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure,  during 
the  past  year,  had  exceeded  the  income  con- 
siderably more  than  £100.  It  was  therefore 
recommended,  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
should  direct  their  respective  Monthly  Meet- 
ings to  revise  their  collection  lists,  and  raise 
a  sum  double  the  ordinary  amount  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year. 

"The  meeting  adjourned  about  half-past 
seven,  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Third-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  '25th. 
— On  the  Clerk  mentioning  that  the  reading 
of  the  Reports  of  our  Public  Schools  was  the 
next  business  in  order,  it  was  suggested  by  a 
Friend,  that  it  would  tend  to  economize  the 
meeting's  time,  without  at  all  lessening  our 
interest  in  these  institutions,  if  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  principal  contents  of  these 
reports  could  be  given.  This,  with  some  few 
dissenting  voices,  was  acceded  to;  the  clerks 
being  instructed  to  follow  out  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made. 

"  A ck worth  School,  however,  was  pro- 
perly made  an  exception  to  this  course,  and 
the  report  was  read  in  full,  it  being  what 
might  be  termed  the  national  school,  or  the 
onlv  one  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting." 

"The  following  is  the  average  cost  of  each 
pupil  in  the  respective  schools,  exclusive  of 
any  charge  for  rent  or  interest: — 

Ackworth,  £20  12  0 

Wigton,  21     8  2 

Sidcot,  20  11  3 

Rawden,  15  10  3 

Croyden,  23    3  5 

Penketh,  13  19  1 

Great  Ayton,  15  10  3" 

"  Read  the  Report  of  the  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  regis- 
try for  young  men  and  young  women,  &c, 
together  with  another  report  from  same  meet- 
ing, in  reference  to  a  matter  entrusted  to  them 
by  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting — the  care 
of  young  men  coming  to  the  metropolis  in 
search  of  employment.  It  was  stated  in  the 
report  that  the  matter  continued  to  claim  the 
attention  of  that  meeting." 

"  Adjourned  about  half-past  one  till  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

"  Third-day  Afternoon,  Fifth  month  25th. 
— The  first  matter  which  claimed  attention, 


the  Clerk  said,  was  to  consider  the  terms  of 
the  minute  respecting  the  Tesiimonies  for  de- 
ceased ministers,  which  had  been  deferred  at 
the  time  in  consequence  of  some  difference  of 
opinion.  He  had,  however,  to  inquire  what 
alteration,  or  whether  any,  ought  to  be  made. 
He  then  read  the  terms  in  which  this  minute 
had  formerly  been  entered,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  no  alteration. 

"  The  minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  were 
then  taken  up.  The  first  was  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  in  which  the  Sufferings  of 
Friends  for  Ecclesiastical  demands  should  in 
future  be  stated  in  the  General  Epistle."  It 
was  agreed  to  state  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  last  year. 

"  The  next  minute  was  one  respecting  Im- 
propriate Tithe  Rent  Charge,  which  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  ; 
in  order  to  their  having  the  question  investi- 
gated in  all  its  ramifications,  and  to  report  the 
result  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  other  minute  was  that  respecting 
Receipt  Stamps.  This  question  had  been  re- 
mitted last  year  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
in  consequence  of  the  proposition  from  Lan- 
cashire Quarterly  Meeting."  "The  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  was  recommended  to  keep  the 
subject  before  them,  with  a  view  to  a  change 
in  the  law,  should  way  open  to  encourage  the 
effort. 

"  Read  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  embracing  the  correspondence  of 
that  meeting  with  those  of  our  profession  in 
foreign  parts;  epistles  to  Friends  at  Pyrmont 
and  Minden;  to  and  from  those  at  Stavanger." 

"  There  was  read  also  the  Report  of  a  visit 
paid  by  a  deputation  from  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  to  the  members  of  our  Society  com- 
posing the  two  Months'  Meeting  of  Congenies. 

"  Intimation  was  again  given  that  the  meet- 
ing-houses would  be  open  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock  ;  and  the  meeting  having  sat 
three  hours  and  a  half,  adjourned  till  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Fourth-day  Afternoon,  Fifth  month  26th. 
— Resumed  reading  the  minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings:  those  at  this  sitting  refer- 
ring to  the  address  on  Slavery,  embracing  a 
Report  from  our  friends,  William  Forster  and 
Edmund  Richards,  of  their  visit  to  Spain  ;  and 
by  John  Candler,  of  Chelmsford,  and  Robert 
Were  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  of  their  visit  to  Por- 
tugal, in  order  to  present  the  address  to  the 
queens  of  these  countries.  Both  Reports  were 
very  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
meeting  recorded,  with  reverent  thankfulness, 
its  belief  that  the  Divine  blessing  had  attended 
the  work."  "  It  came  to  be  considered  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  in  carrying  out 
the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  indicated 
in  the  title  of  the  document,  '  An  address  to 
Sovereigns,  and  those  in  authority  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  wherever  the  Christian 
religion  is  professed.'  After  a  pretty  full  ex- 
pression of  sentiment,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings; 
which  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the 
presentation  of  the  address  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  especially  in  Brazil. 

"  Adjourned  at  half-past  seven  till  to-mor- 
row morning  at  ten  o'clock." 


"■Fifth-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  21th.~- 
The  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings were  then  proceeded  with.  The  first 
had  reference  to  the  Negro  and  Aborigines' 
Fund,  and  was  followed  by  a  report  from  a 
committee  of  said  meeting,  as  to  the  further 
appropriation  of  that  fund  during  last  year. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  balance 
of  £1800  on  hand,  after  the  sum  of  £800  had 
been  allocated  in  various  ways,  though  the 
whole  of  this  amount  had  not  yet  been  drawn 
for.  There  was  afterwards  read  the  copy  of 
a  memorial  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  the  Kaffir  War;  followed  by  a  similar 
document  issued  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania,  remonstrating  against  the  pass- 
ing of  a  Bill  which  had  been  introduced,  and 
was  intended  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of 
negroes  and  people  of  colour  into  that  State. 
From  the  same  meeting  was  also  read  a 
Report  respecting  the  efforts  still  making  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

"  A  Report  was  read  from  the  Committee 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  appointed  to  see 
after  the  printing  and  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts,  which,  among  other  details,  parti- 
cularized what  had  been  done  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  in  endeavouring  to 
attract  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society." 

[We  are  compelled,  by  want  of  space,  to 
omit  the  conclusion  of  this  article  until  next 
week.] 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street,  and 
No.  227  North  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut 
street;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth 
street,  and  No.  49  South  Wharves;  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street,  and  No. 
32  South  Second  street ;  John  M.  Whitall,  No. 
161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — John 
Elliott,  No.  41  North  Fifth  street.  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  South  Twelfth  street.  Nathaniel 
Randolph,  No.  13  Franklin  Square. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H. 
Worthington,  M.  D. 

Steward. — John  Wistar. 

Matron. — Margaret  N.  Wistar. 


Died,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of 
Sixth  month,  1851,  in  the  59lh  year  of  her  age,  Ka- 
chel  Oliphant,  widow  of  Samuel  Oliphant,  and 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Heald. —  During  her 
sickness  she  gave  her  children  much  good  advice, 
desiring  them  to  read  their  Bibles  more  diligently 
than  they  had  done,  and  to  dress  plainly.  She  made 
supplication  at  the  footstool  of  Divine  Grace,  that  her 
"soul  might  be  redeemed  from  sin,  and  that  she  might 
not  be  cast  off."  Before  her  close  she  hid  a  good 
hope  that  it  would  be  well  with  her,  and  her  friends 
feel  the  consoling  assurance  that  her  end  was  peace. 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Continued  from  page  34(3.) 

Another  work  published  by  Robert  Barclay, 
i  entitled  "  Universal  Love  considered,  and  es- 
iblished  on  its  right  foundation."  This  trea- 
se  embraces  a  serious  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
harity  may,  and  ought  to  be,  extended  towards 
ersons  of  different  judgments  in  matters  of 
sligion ;  and  what  principles  among  the  seve- 
il  sects  of  Christians  most  naturally  lead  to 
iat  due  moderation  required.  The  author 
rst  gives  an  account  of  his  own  experience 
a  the  subject,  and  then  endeavours  to  state 
nd  demonstrate  the  nature  of  Christian  love 
nd  charity,  the  consistency  with  true  zeal, 
nd  the  distinction  of  the  latter  from  false, 
ersecuting,  zeal.  He  then  states  his  subject 
new,  as  it  respects  the  different  divisions  of 
Christians;  showing  that  their  conformity,  or 
'ant  of  conformity  to  universal  love,  is  to  be 
rawn  from  the  nature  of  their  principles,  and 
ot  from  the  practice  of  particular  persons 
mong  them.  Thus  much  being  premised, 
e  examines  the  principles  of  several  denomi- 
ations,  and  finds  them  defective,  and  incon- 
stent  with  the  principle  of  universal  love, 
lastly,  he  lays  down  some  principles  of  Chris- 
anity,  which  perfectly  agree  with  true  uni- 
ersal  love.  This  work  was  written  whilst  its 
enevolent  author  was  himself  suffering  from 
le  want  of  universal  love,  being  then  a  pris- 
ner  at  Aberdeen. 

It  was  only  a  portion  of  Barclay's  time  that 
'as  occupied  by  his  pen,  in  endeavouring  to 
3rve  the  cause  of  religion.  He  acted  in  sup- 
ort  of  it,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  did 
ot  shrink  from  suffering  for  it  too.  In  vari- 
us  ways  were  his  talents  called  into  exercise, 
i  1675,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  public  dis- 
ute  with  some  of  the  students  in  the  Univer- 
:ty  of  Aberdeen.  Though  this  dispute  did 
ot  terminate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dispu- 
ints  on  either  side,  it  proved  the  means  of 
onvincing  four  other  students,  who  were  part 
f  the  auditory,  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
'hich  Barclay  maintained,  as  acknowledged 
y  them  in  three  certificates,  which  are  on 
jcord. 

Robert  Barclay  twice  laboured  in  the  Gos- 
el  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  had  much 
iligious  intercourse  there  with  persons  in 
arious  situations  in  life.    It  was  during  the 


first  of  these  journies,  that  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that  exemplary  Christian,  Eliza- 
beth, Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who 
received  him  and  his  companion  with  great 
openness,  and  was  much  affected  by  the  inter- 
view which  on  the  second  visit  took  place,  as 
is  related  by  William  Penn,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  After  a  short  stay  at  Am- 
sterdam, they  proceeded  to  Hervverden,  the 
residence  of  Elizabeth,  the  Princess  Palatine. 
The  principal  object  of  their  journey  was  to 
visit  this  princess,  and  Anna  Maria,  Countess 
de  Homes,  her  intimate  acquaintance,  who 
resided  much  in  her  house,  and  was,  as  well 
as  herself,  a  woman  seeking  after  the  best 
things,  and  a  favourer  of  such  (says  Penn)  as 
separate  themselves  from  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  righteousness. 

The  visiters  were  welcomed  by  the  princess 
and  her  friend  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and 
were  invited  to  dine  with  them.  They  held  a 
religious  meeting  together,  which  was  so  satis- 
factory that  the  princess  desired  another  might 
be  appointed,  at  which  several  persons  were 
present.  William  Penn  thus  speaks  of  it: — 
"  The  eternal  word  showed  itself  as  a  hammer 
this  day ;  yea,  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  dividing  asunder  between  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  between  the  joints  and  the  marrow. 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  when 
I  shall  forget  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  sure  mercies  of  our  God,  to  us  that 
day." 

The  following  day  they  paid  two  visits  at 
this  little  court;  and  the  day  after,  which  was 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  held  a  meeting 
there,  appointed  by  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cess ;  at  which  several  persons  were  present, 
besides  those  of  her  household.  Among  other 
things  Penn  says  of  this  meeting,  "  The 
quickening  power  and  life  of  Jesus  wrought 
and  reached  them  ;  and  virtue  from  him  in 
whom  dwelleth  the  Godhead  bodily  went 
forth."  After  this  meeting,  which  held  till 
late  in  the  evening,  the  visiters  took  their 
leave,  but  not  before  they  had  been  witnesses 
of  the  tender  disposition  of  mind  of  the  prin- 
cess ;  who,  attempting  to  set  forth  her  sense 
of  the  power  and  presence  of  God  prevalent 
among  them,  could  not  proceed,  but  turned 
herself  to  the  window,  and  said,  "  My  heart  is 
full,  I  cannot  speak  to  you."  The  next  day 
Robert  Barclay  left  the  company,  and  return- 
ed to  Amsterdam,  and  so  home  by  way  of 
London. 

The  Princess  Palatine  is  spoken  of  as  a 
woman  of  great  amiability  and  religious  cha- 
racter. The  respect  in  which  she  held  Robert 
Barclay  and  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  was 
unreservedly  expressed  in  her  letters  to  different 
individuals  connected  with  the  English  court; 


and  her  good  offices  were  more  than  once  ex- 
erted to  preserve  this  persecuted  people  from 
the  penalties  of  those  laws  which  interdicted 
the  exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventicles, 
as  all  meeting-houses  were  then  denominated. 

The  interest  taken  by  Robert  Barclay  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  of  objects 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
frequently  led  him  to  London  to  attend  its 
annual  meetings.  His  character  and  connec- 
tions gave  him  influence  in  quarters  where  the 
presence  of  such  a  man  might  be  supposed  to 
be  least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  court, 
where  he  was  well  received,  and  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  Charles  II.  The  circum- 
stances which  first  led  him  to  the  palace  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  His  father  had  been 
a  sufferer  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  family  were  known  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Beyond  this,  we  pos- 
sess no  information.  His  dedication  to  Charles 
II.,  preceding  "  The  Apology,"  so  justly  ad- 
mired for  its  high  tone  of  patriotism  and  inde- 
pendence, shows  that  whatever  else  might 
have  secured  him  such  a  continuance  of  royal 
favour,  it  Was  not  servility  or  flattery. 

In  1079,  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from 
Charles  II.  under  the  great  seal,  constituting 
his  lands  at  Ury,  a  free  barony,  with  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  the  preamble  of  which  states  it  to  be 
"  for  the  many  services  done  by  Colonel 
David  Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert 
Barclay,  to  the  King  and  his  most  royal  pro- 
genitors in  times  past."  This  privilege  was 
enjoyed  by  the  family  until  the  tenure  of  all 
such  grants  was  extinguished  in  Scotland,  in 
the  reign  of  George  II. 

During  this  reign  he  was  again  employed 
in  writing  in  defence  of  his  "  Apology,"  and 
his  treatise  on  "  Discipline" — his  two  chief 
works.  He  had  previously  declared  his  opin- 
ion, that  all  war  was  indefensible,  on  the 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle 
of  universal  benevolence.  He  published  two 
treatises  on  this  subject,  one  of  which,  written 
in  Latin,  was  addressed  to  the  ambassadors 
and  deputies  of  the  several  princes  of  Europe, 
who  assembled  at  Nimeguen,  in  1677,  to  con- 
sult the  peace  of  Christendom.  To  each  of 
these  he  presented  one  of  his  treatises,  accom- 
panied with  a  copy  of  his  principal  work, 
"An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divini- 
ty ;"  urging  them  strongly  in  the  former  to 
promote  the  good  work  for  which  they  were 
assembled,  pointing  out  the  true  causes  of  war, 
and  its  incompatibility  with  Christian  princi- 
ples. 

Barclay  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  writer : 
when  his  principles  were  put  to  the  test,  he 
did  not  forsake  them  to  avoid  persecution  or 
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imprisonment,  which  was  often  his  lot,  nor  did 
he  let  them  fall  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  policy 
of  some,  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  In  one 
of  his  journeys  from  London,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  strongly  manifested  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  principle  of  being  precluded  from 
retaliating  violence,  even  in  sell-defence.  He 
was  attacked  by  highwaymen  on  the  road, 
one  of  whom  levelled  a  pistol  at  him,  and 
made  a  determined  demand  for  his  purse. 
Calm  and  self-possessed,  he  looked  the  robber 
in  the  face,  with  a  firm,  but  meek  benignity, 
assured  him  he  was  his  and  every  man's 
friend  ;  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  re- 
lieve his  wants;  that  he  was  free  from  the 
the  fear  of  death,  through  a  Divine  hope  in 
immortality,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  inti- 
midated by  a  deadly  weapon,  and  then  appeal- 
ed to  him  whether  he  could  find  in  his  heart 
to  shed  the  blood  of  one  who  had  no  other 
feeling  or  purpose  but  to  do  hint  good.  The 
robber  was  confounded  ;  his  eye  melted  ;  his 
brawny  arm  trembled;  his  pistol  dropped  out 
of  his  hand  on  to  the  ground,  and  he  fled  from 
the  presence  of  the  non-resistant  hero,  whom 
he  could  no  longer  confront.  It  was  observed 
the  morning  belbre  he  was  attacked,  Barclay 
was  more  pensive  than  usual ;  and  he  express- 
ed an  opinion  that  some  unusual  trial  or  exer- 
cise would  occur  that  day  ;  but  when  the  affair 
happened  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  serenity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica. 

BY   PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pleasant  little  volume, 
which  we  have  perused  with  interest.  The 
author  resided  in  Jamaica  for  18  months,  and 
his  principal  employment  appears  to  have 
been,  studying  its  natural  productions,  and  the 
habits  of  the  lizards,  insects,  fish,  and  other 
animals  about  him,  and  collecting  specimens 
of  all  of  them.  This  latter  part  of  his  busi- 
ness was  no  sinecure,  as  any  one  that  will 
read  his  account  of  an  entire  day  spent  in 
skinning  a  tainted  shark  in  the  hot  sun,  will 
readily  admit.  We  will  quote  his  own  de- 
scription of  his 

WORK-ROOM. 

"  Let  me  describe  a  working  naturalist's 
laboratory.  Suppose  the  time  to  be  2  p.  m., 
after  a  morning's  excursion  to  the  mountain. 
In  the  room  are  three  large  tables,  one  of  them 
against  the  window,  at  which  a  negro  youth 
is  silting.  Before  him  lie  half  a  dozen  birds, 
one  of  which  he  is  skinning;  beside  him  lie 
scissors,  knives,  nippers,  forceps,  a  pepper- 
box of  pounded  chalk,  a  jar  of  arsenical  soap, 
needles  and  thread,  cotton-wool,  and  other 
apparatus,  with  several  cones  of  paper  ready 
to  drop  each  skin  into,  when  finished.  Across 
the  room  are  strung  lines  in  various  directions, 
from  which  are  suspended  some  hundreds  of 
similar  paper  cones,  each  tenanted  by  a  bird- 
skin  ;  they  are  thus  placed  in  order  that  they 
may  dry  out  of  the  reach  of  rats,  which  never- 
theless sometimes  manage  ingeniously  to 
scramble  along  the  slender  lines  and  gnaw 
the  feet  and  wing-tips  of  the  specimens.  On 


another  table  is  a  large  bowl  half  full  of  water, 
in  which  are  thrown  the  land  shells  collected 
in  the  morning.  The  animals  in  the  dry  sea- 
son withdraw  themselves  into  the  recesses  of 
their  shells,  covered  either  with  their  opercu- 
lum, or, — if  this  be  wanting,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  numerous  tribe  of  Snails, — with  an 
epiphragma  of  hardened  mucus  that  answers 
the  same  purpose.  They  are  thus  difficult  to 
extract;  but  a  few  hours'  immersion  in  cold 
water  stimulates  them  to  action,  and  they 
crawl  about  freely.  A  hoy  sits  at  this  table 
with  another  vessel  containing  boiling  water; 
into  this  have  been  put  the  shells  collected  on 
the  previous  day,  after  having  been  all  night 
in  the  cold  water.  The  hot  water  kills  them 
immediately,  and  the  lad  takes  out  each  in 
succession,  extracts  the  animal  with  a  needle 
of  suitable  size,  and  separates  the  operculum 
if  there  be  one.  He  then  takes  a  soft  tooth- 
brush, and  well  cleanses  the  shell  from  earth, 
mucus,  and  all  other  defilements,  rinses  it  in 
a  basin  of  clear  water,  and  lays  it  on  a  cloth 
to  drain,  with  its  operculum  in  it.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  each  shell  is  wrapped  in  soft 
paper  separately,  (the  operculum  having  been 
confined  in  its  cavity  by  a  bit  of  cotton  wool,) 
and  carefully  packed  with  others  in  boxes. 

"In  one  corner  of  the  floor  a  third  youth  is 
engaged  in  laying  out  the  botanical  specimens 
brought  in,  or  in  shifting  the  papers  of  those 
already  drying.  A  board  three  feet  square, 
made  double  to  prevent  warping,  lies  on  the 
floor;  and  sheets  of  coarse  brown  paper  of  the 
largest  size  are  spread  open,  on  it,  one  over 
the  other,  each  with  a  plant  (or  more  than 
one  if  small)  between  it  and  the  next.  The 
whole  series  is  then  covered  with  a  board 
similar  to  the  bottom  one,  and  loaded  with 
large  stones  for  weights.  Every  day  these 
are  shifted ;  the  upper  board  becoming  in  turn 
the  foundation,  fresh  paper  being  supplied,  on 
which  the  plants  are  laid  one  by  one,  as  be- 
fore, and  the  damp  paper  taken  away.  When 
the  shifting  is  performed,  this  paper  is  spread 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  laid  in  a  heap  to  be 
used  in  turn  to-morrow.  The  new  plants  are 
taken  from  the  large  portfolio  in  which  they 
were  placed  when  gathered,  and  added  to 
those  in  the  press ;  while  such  specimens  as 
are  sufficiently  dried  are  successively  removed 
to  the  store-box. 

"  Perchance  the  curious  visiter  might  see 
the  naturalist  himself  busy  with  his  insect- 
spoils;  immersing  the  beetles  in  boiling  water, 
subjecting  the  Lepidoptera  to  the  vapour  of 
prussic  acid,  pinning  them  in  the  setting-boxes, 
and  fastening  down  the  wings  of  the  butterflies 
with  little  braces  of  card-paper.  Or  he  might 
be  recording  the  facts  observed  in  the  morn- 
ing's tour,  before  their  freshness  had  faded 
from  the  memory  ;  or  taking  sketches  of  forms 
and  colours  that  death  would  destroy  ;  or  occa- 
sionally glancing  a  master's  eye  over  the 
operations  of  the  subordinates. 

"  But  other  than  human  tenants  occupy  this 
room.  The  visiter  would  see  hanging  against 
the  wall  a  long  low  cage  containing  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  native  Columbadce,  among  which 
the  noble  Baldpate  and  gentle  Peadove  are 
conspicuous.  Another  large  cage  is  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  more  gaily  coloured  fruit-eat- 


ing birds,  as  the  Cashew-bird,  the  Blue  Quit' 
&c,  and  in  a  gauze-fronted  box  on  one  of  thi] 
tables  are  a  half  a  score  Lizards  of  differen 
species,  crawling  along  the  sides  or  roof,  as  i 
happens.  Three  or  four  of  the  gorgeou; 
Long-tailed  Humming-birds  are  flitting  hen 
and  there  snapping  up  the  invisible  insect; 
that  dance  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  or  fling 
ing  back  the  light  with  the  lustre  of  an  emer 
aid  from  their  lovely  bosoms  as  they  sit  con. 
tentedly  upon  the  lines,  or  hover  in  front  of 
the  cup  of  syrup  placed  for  them  on  the  table's 
edge.  Sometimes  several  of  the  minutei 
Vervain  Humming-birds  are  buzzing  like  bees 
in  the  corners  of  the  ceiling,  hanging  on  wings 
that  are  visible  only  like  an  undefined  clouc 
on  each  side.  Beautiful  Orchideous  plants 
growing  on  clumps  of  wood  are  hanging  frorr 
pegs  in  the  wall,  some  throwing  out  their  fan 
tastic  spikes  of  blossoms,  others  in  a  state  o 
rest,  displaying  nothing  but  a  maze  of  inter- 
twined roots  and  the  shrivelled  pseudo-bulbs 
Large  sacks  containing  Orchidea;  newl) 
brought  in  lie  on  the  floor,  and  many  speci 
mens  of  the  same  curious  tribe  of  plants  an 
heaped  up  under  the  tables,  with  Cacloidece 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  may  be  shippec 
for  England.  On  the  trunks  of  the  tree: 
around  the  dwelling-house,  and  more  espe 
cially  on  the  top  of  a  broad,  buttress  of  one  o 
the  outbuildings,  are  placed  specimens  of  sorm  I 
twenty  or  thirty  species  of  epiphyte  Orchidea 
fastened  in  various  ways,  partly  that  I  ma] 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  race  which  has  alway: 
been  a  favourite  of  mine,  and  partly  for  f 
more  practical  purpose,  that  of  identifying 
them.  In  exploring  the  woods,  at  all  seasons 
of  course  one  often  sees  clumps  of  Orchidec 
attached  to  trees,  but  not  in  flower ;  at  thes 
times  so  great  is  the  resemblance  of  the  bulb 
of  one  kind  to  those  of  another,  that  a  clo& 
personal  acquaintance  would  be  hardly  suffi  | 
cient  to  determine  the  species;  in  such  casei! 
my  custom  has  been  to  bring  home  a  specime  j 
in  a  growing  state,  and  suspend  it  either  mlb 
in  doors  or  without,  until  the  appearance  c 
its  blossom  should  enable  me  to  identify  it. 
The  watching  of  the  daily  development  of  th  J 
plants,  and  the  pleasant  suspense  and  expec 
tation  of  what  the  flower  may  turn  out  to  be 
are  enjoyments  that  will  readily  be  apprec '4 
ated  by  every  one  who  has  ever  cultivated 
flower-garden." 

With  such  industry  we  need  not  wonder  s] 
the  amount  of  his  spoils,  which  he  informs  th 
courteous  reader,  were  as  follows: — "Man. 
malia,  41  specimens;  Birds,  1510;  Reptiles 
102 ;  Fishes,  94 ;  Nests  and  Eggs,  34  ;  Shell 
(marine),  1276;  (terrestrial  and  fluviatileV 
about  1850;  Crustacea,  100;  Insects  (incluc 
ing  Arachnida  and  Myriapoda),  about  7800 
Echinodermata,   57 ;   Zoophytes,    &c.  42 
Sponges,  550.    Dried  Plants,  about  50001 
Living  Plants  (Orchidea?),  about  800  ;  (Bult  j 
and  Suckers),  932  ;  (Cacti),  32 ;  (Ferns),  22S 
(other  Living  Plants,  young  Trees,  &c),  117 
large  Capsules  and  Seed-vessels,  383  ;  Seed  ( 
flowering  Plants,  170  packets;  Palm-seed, 
14  boxes;  Gums,  24  specimens;  Woods,  51 
blocks." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  author  we 
a  mere  collector. '  He  observed  with  intere; 
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ie  scenery  about  him,  and  the  habits  of  t he 
ants  and  animals  he  was  collecting;  and 
as  quick  in  perceiving  the  peculiarities  of 
ructure,  by  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
rovided  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  his 
•eatures,  and  adapted  them  for  the  situation 
iey  were  designed  to  fill.  How  pleasantly 
3  speaks  of  one  class,  too  frequently  associ- 
:ed  in  our  minds  with  repulsive  images !  We 
lean  the 

LIZARDS. 

"One  feature  with  which  a  stranger  cannot 
il  to  be  struck  on  his  arrival  in  the  island, 
ad  which  is  essentially  tropical,  is  the  abun- 
ance  of  the  Lizards  that  everywhere  meet  his 
ye.  As  soon  as  ever  he  sets  foot  on  the 
ach,  the  rustlings  among  the  dry  leaves, 
nd  the  dartings  hither  and  thither  among 
ie  spiny  bushes  that  fringe  the  shore,  arrest 
is  attention;*  and  he  sees  on  every  hand  the 
eautifully-coloured  and  meek-faced  Ground 
jizard  (A?neiva  dorsalis)  scratching  like  a 
ird  among  the  sand,  or  peering  at  him  from 
eneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  leaf,  or  creep- 
lg  stealthily  along  with  its  chin  and  belly 
pon  the  earth,  or  shooting  over  the  turf  with 
uch  a  rapidity,  that  it  seems  to  fly  rather 
ian  run.  By  the  road-sides,  and  in  the 
pen  pastures,  and  in  the  provision-grounds 
f  the  negroes,  still  he  sees  this  elegant  and 
gile  Lizard;  and  his  prejudices  against  the 
eptile  races  must  be  inveterate  indeed,  if  he 
an  behold  its  gentle  countenance,  and  timid 
iut  bright  eyes,  its  chaste  but  beautiful  hues, 
:s  graceful  form  and  action,  and  its  bird-like 
notions,  with  any  other  feeling  than  admira- 
ion. 

"Ashe  walks  along  the  roads  and  lanes 
tiat  divide  the  properties,  he  will  perceive  at 
very  turn  the  smooth  and  trim  little  figures 
f  the  Wood-slaves  (Mabouya  agilis)  basking 
n  the  loose  stones  of  the  dry-walls;  their 
lossy  fish-like  scales  glistening  in  the  sun 
Mth  metallic  brilliance.  They  lie  as  still  as 
'asleep;  but  on  the  intruder's  approach  they 
re  ready  in  a  moment  to  dart  into  the  cre- 
ices  of  the  stones,  and  disappear  until  the 
anger  is  past. 

"If  he  looks  into  the  outbuildings  of  the 
states,  the  mill-house,  or  the  boiling-house, 
r  the  cattle-sheds,  a  singular  croaking  sound 
bove  his  head  causes  him  to  look  up;  and 
len  he  sees  clinging  to  the  rafters,  or  crawl- 
)g  sluggishly  along  with  the  back  downward, 
iree  or  four  Lizards,  of  form,  colour,  and 
ction  very  diverse  from  those  he  has  seen 
efore.  It  is  the  Gecko,  or  Croaking  Lizard 
Thecadactylus  Icevis),  a  nocturnal  animal  in 
s  chief  activity,  but  always  to  be  seen  in 
lese  places,  or  in  hollow  trees,  even  by  day. 
s  appearance  is  repulsive,  I  allow,  but  its 
sputation  for  venom  is  libellous  and  ground- 

!SS. 

"The  stranger  walks  into  the  dwelling- 
ouse.  Lizards,  lizards,  still  meet  his  eye. 
'he  little  Anoles  (A.  iodurus,  A.  opalinus, 
ic.)  are  chasing  each  other  in  and  out  between 
ie  jalousies,  now  stopping  to  protrude  from 
ie  throat  a  broad  disk  of  brilliant  colour, 

•"Nunc  virides  eliatn  uccultant  spineta  lucertos." 

-V.RQ. 


crimson  or  orange,  like  the  petal  of  a  flower, 
then  withdrawing  it,  and  again  displaying  it 
in  coquettish  play.  Then  one  leaps  a  yard  or 
two  through  the  air,  and  alights  on  the  back 
of  his  playfellow;  and  both  struggle  and  twist 
about  in  unimaginable  contortions.  Another 
is  running  up  and  down  on  the  plastered  wall, 
catching  the  ants  as  they  roam  in  black  lines 
over  its  whited  surface ;  and  another  leaps 
from  the  top  of  some  piece  of  furniture  upon 
the  back  of  the  visiter's  chair,  and  scampers 
nimbly  along  the  collar  of  his  coat.  It  jumps 
on  the  table  ; — can  it  be  the  same  ?  An  instant 
ago  it  was  of  the  most  beautiful  golden  green, 
except  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  was  of  a 
soft,  light,  purple  hue ;  now,  as  if  changed  by 
an  enchanter's  wand,  it  is  of  a  sordid  sooty 
brown  all  over,  and  becomes  momentarily 
darker  and  darker,  or  mottled  with  dark  and 
pale  patches  of  a  most  unpleasing  aspect. 
Presently,  however,  the  mental  emotion,  what- 
ever it  was,  anger,  or  fear,  or  dislike,  has 
passed  away,  and  the  lovely  green  hue  spar- 
kles in  the  glancing  sunlight  as  before. 

"  He  lifts  the  window-sash;  and  instantly 
there  run  out  on  the  sill  two  or  three  minute 
Lizards  of  a  new  kind,  allied  to  the  Gecko, 
the  common  Pallette-tip  (Splice  riodaclylus  ar- 
gus).  It  is  scarcely  more  than  two  inches 
long,  more  nimble  than  fleet  in  its  movements, 
and  not  very  attractive. 

"  In  the  woods  he  would  meet  with  other 
kinds.  On  the  trunks  of  the  trees  he  might 
frequently  see  the  Venus  (Dactyloa  Edivard- 
sii),  as  it  is  provincially  called ;  a  Lizard 
much  like  the  Anoles  of  the  houses,  of  a  rich 
grass-green  colour,  with  orange  throat-disk, 
but  much  larger  and  fiercer:  or  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  island  the  great  Iguana  (Cyclura 
lophoma),  with  its  dorsal  crest  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw  running  all  down  its  back,  might  be 
seen  lying  out  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
playing  bo-peep  from  a  hole  in  the  trunk  :  or, 
in  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  Westmoreland, 
the  yellow  Galliwasp  (Celestus  occiduus),  so 
much  dreaded  and  abhorred,  yet  without  rea- 
son, might  be  observed  sitting  idly  in  the  mouth 
of  its  burrow,  or  feeding  on  the  wild  fruits  and 
marshy  plants  that  constitute  its  food." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


ADDRESS  ON  SLAVERY. 

Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  Sixth  month,  1852,  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

(Concluded  from  page  319.) 

Patriotism  in  its  purest  form  may  lead  us  to 
regard  every  country  as  our  country,  and 
every  man  as  our  brother;  and  may  prompt 
the  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all,  to 
enlighten  the  uninformed,  to  assist  the  needy, 
and  to  relieve  the  oppressed  :  and  popular  out- 
bursts of  this  nature,  are  not  unfrequently 
manifested.  But  it  belongs  to  religion  to  en- 
large and  perfect  this  generous  feeling.  Reli- 
gion founds  the  sentiment,  not  alone  on  the 
circumstance  of  a  common  Creator,  or  com- 
mon ancestry,  but  also  upon  the  interesting 


truth,  that  all  are  alike  objects  of  the  love  of 
a  common  Redeemer,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all.  He  has  taught  us  to  regard 
him  alone  as  our  master,  and  that  all  we  are 
brethren,  designed  alike  for  a  happy  immor- 
tality, to  be  enjoyed  in  His  holy  presence. 

Then  how  can  Christians  seize  upon  a  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-men,  consign  them  to  a 
state  of  bondage  that  is  to  end  only  with  their 
lives,  shut  out  in  a  large  measure  the  light  of 
knowledge  from  their  understanding,  and  re- 
duce  them  to  the  state  of  chattels,  to  be  bought 
and  sold  at  the  option  of  the  master; — thus 
severing  the  tenderest  ties  of  human  nature? 
How  can  Christians  do  thus,  and  still  stand 
approved  in  the  sight  of  that  gracious  Being 
whose  ear  is  open  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  and  whom  we  acknowledge  to 
be  our  Lord  ! 

To  bring  slavery  to  the  test  of  the  precepts 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  suppose  our- 
selves, our  children,  our  parents,  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  position  of  the  slave.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  what  course  of  conduct  we 
should,  in  this  condition,  desire  and  expect 
from  the  followers  of  Him  who  was  sent  "  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;" 
and  who  enjoined  his  disciples  to  do  to  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  to  them  ? 
Should  we  not  expect  that  Christian  freemen 
would  raise  their  voices  to  plead  our  cause? — 
that  Christian  legislators  would  employ  their 
power  to  loosen,  rather  than  strengthen  our 
bonds  ? — that  Christian  masters  would  feel 
constrained  to  remove  the  heavy  burden, 
break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free? 

We  speak  of  slavery  as  constituting  a  na- 
tional sin;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  subjected 
to  its  blighting  influence,  the  subject  assumes 
a  magnitude  that  may  well  affect  us  with  deep 
concern.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  is 
to  be  the  permanently  established  state  of 
things  ;  and  by  what  means  a  change  is  to  be 
effected,  is  among  those  fearful  events  which 
lie  concealed  in  the  unknown  future.  Would 
that  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  could  be 
inclined  to  seek  out,  and  adopt  measures  tend- 
ing to  the  peaceable  extinction  of  this  oppres- 
sive system ! 

It  is  true  that  slavery  is  confined  to  a  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  and  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  government;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  thought  that  the  responsibility 
must  rest  upon  the  section  in  which  the  insti- 
tution is  fostered.  But  permit  us  to  ask  if  the 
statesman  who  expends  his  eloquence  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  slavery,  and  to  extend  the  area 
of  it,  and  the  citizen  who  supports'that  states- 
man, have  no  connection  with  the  system? 
And  to  the  members  of  our  own  body,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  profess  the  benign  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  we  would  address  the  inquiries, 
Have  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  to 
whom  the  products  of  slave  labour  furnish  the 
material  for  a  lucrative  business,  and  the  indi- 
vidual whose  consumption  of  those  products 
sustains  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant — 
have  they  no  connection  with  slavery?  It 
has  been   said,  "  Whoso  gives  the  motive, 
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makes  his  brother's  sin  his  own."  May  we 
all  carefully  examine  the  subject,  and  consider 
whether,  while  freely  trading  in,  and  consum- 
ing the  produce  of  slave  labour,  we  are  not 
indeed  giving  the  motive;  and  do  not  become 
ourselves,  in  fact,  a  party  to  the  system :  and 
whether  we  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  judgeth  righteously,  who  is  indeed  a 
God  of  knowledge,  and  by  whom  actions  are 
weighed  ? 

We  call  upon  the  professors  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
seriously  to  consider  in  what  manner,  as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  called  by  him  to  be  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of  their  influence 
should  be  exerted  for  the  removal  of  this  great 
evil.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  retribution 
is  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
In  sacred  history  we  may  trace  the  visitations 
of  Divine  displeasure  upon  a  highly  favoured 
but  revolting  people,  showing  that  God  is  in- 
deed "  terrible  in  his  doing  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men :"  and  these  things  are  recorded 
for  our  warning. 

We  would  respectfully  invite  those  who 
claim  to  stand  as  pastors  to  the  people,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  importance  of  the  station  they 
occupy,  and  the  weight  of  obligation  resting 
upon  them,  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duty 
they  have  assumed,  and  cast  the  weight  of 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  justice  and  free- 
dom. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  effect 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  primitive  age  of  the  Church,  upon  a  people 
sunk  in  pagan  darkness  and  pagan  immorality 
— how,  through  the  reforming  influence  of 
this  ministry,  they  were  drawn  to  forsake  the 
evil  of  their  ways,  and  to  "  walk  in  newness 
of  life."  And  though  these  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith  were  despised  and  persecuted, 
yet,  unprotected  by  any  earthly  power,  their 
numbers  and  their  influence  increased,  until  at 
length  the  towering  institution  of  paganism 
yielded  to  the  force  of  truth. 

And  doubtless  it  was,  and  is,  the  design  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  this  Chris- 
tian influence  should  prevail  against  every 
system,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  obstruct 
the  coming  of  his  Kingdom,  until,  through  its 
prevalence,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ. 

In  the  transporting  view  of  this  renovated 
condition  of  the  world,  beheld  in  vision  by  the 
prophet,  he,  personating  the  Most  High,  utter- 
ed the  language — "They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain  ;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.  And  in  that  day 
there  shall 'be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be 
glorious." 

May  it  be  our  united  engagement  so  to  live 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — 
so  to  labour  in  our  separate  allotments,  in  the 
cause  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  as  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  this  happy  day — that  at  the  solemn 
close  of  life,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  talents  committed  to  us,  we 
may.  be  favoured  to  receive  the  answer  of 
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"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends,  held  in  New  York,  in  the 
Sixth  month,  1852. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

THOMAS  MOUNSEY. 

Thomas  Mounsey,  ofHendon  Hill,  Sunder- 
land, an  elder,  deceased  Twelfth  month  7th, 
1850,  aged  57  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and 
considerable  intellectual  attainment;  of  a  most 
affectionate  disposition,  and  peculiarly  alive  to 
social  enjoyment;  yet  endowed  with  rare  mo- 
desty and  diffidence  of  his  own  powers. 

Of  his  religious  experience  he  feared  to 
speak,  even  to  his  near  friends,  so  that  it  was 
not  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease, 
that  his  natural  reserve  on  this  subject  was 
overcome,  and  he  was  constrained,  by  the  love 
of  his  Saviour,  to  tell  of  his  gracious  dealing 
towards  him.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
expressions,  during  the  progress  of  an  ex- 
tremely painful  malady,  from  which  he  had 
suffered  for  years,  and  which  sufferings, 
though  at  times  intense,  were  always  borne 
with  such  meekness  and  patience,  as  to  be 
very  touching  to  those  who  had  the  great  pri- 
vilege of  waiting  on  him. 

Seventh  month  23d,  1850.  "  The  language 
of  my  so'ul  for  many  days  has  been,  '  O!  Lord 
show  me  a  token  for  good  !'  yet  I  am  able  daily 
to  trust  and  to  feel  a  quiet  hope. — I  hope  it  is 
not  presumptuous  in  me,  but  I  cannot  think 
that  my  soul  will  be  gathered  with  the 
wicked." 

The  night  of  the  30th,  was  a  time  of  great 
suffering;  and  in  the  course  of  it,  he  prayed 
fervently  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins, 
and  to  be  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  immaculate. 

Ninth  month  25th.  He  gave  thanks  for  all 
the  Lord's  mercies,  for  the  severe,  as  well  as 
for  the  mitigations  and  alleviations,  and  said 
emphatically, — "  I  thank  thee,  O  God,  for 
faith  to  believe,  that  thou  wilt  perfect  all  that 
concerneth  me." 

The  27th,  was  a  memorable  day ;  his  heart 
being  filled  to  overflowing  with  thanksgiving 
and  love.  In  the  evening  he  remarked, — "It 
is  one  thing  to  believe,  (I  have  always  been  a 
believer,)  but  to  beheve  and  to  receive  is  an- 
other thing;  and  this  has  been  my  portion  this 
day,  indeed,  for  the  last  few  days  ;"  adding 
with  tears,  "these  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but 
of  joy."  Then  after  a  very  severe  paroxysm 
of  pain,  he  returned  thanks  for  its  abatement, 
and  said,  it  would  be  of  mere  mercy  that  he 
"a  poor  nothing,"  should  be  saved,  but  twice 
expressed  his  belief  that  he  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  pearl  gates.  He  also  said, 
most  impressively,  that  no  part  of  this  illness, 
from  first  to  last,  would  he  have  foregone ;  so 
much  had  it  been  blessed  to  him. 

The  next  day,  in  a  letter  he  addressed  a 
beloved  niece  as  follows : — "  Although  like 


many  more,  I  have  had  to  pass  through  alter* 
nations  of  feelings,  doubts  and  fears,  especially 
in  looking  back  on  my  many  short-comings,  and 
indeed  my  utter  worthlessness ;  yet  to  my  un- 
speakable relief,  I  have  found  strong  consola- 
tion in  being  enabled  to  cast  myself  down 
before  my  blessed  Saviour,  as  a  poor  sinner, 
relying  solely  and  entirely  upon  his  infinite 
mercy,  even  to  such  as  I  am  !  Yes  my  dear 
M.  this  is  my  sole  reliance, — on  His  atone- 
ment,  and  in  his  having  so  loved  us,  as  to  give 
himself  for  us,  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world — by  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 
It  is  indeed  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  look  upon  Him  who  was  lifted  up,  as  was 
the  brazen  serpent  of  old,  and  to  be  healed. 
But  I  fear  I  am  running  on  too  far;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  during  the  most  part  of  my  illness, 
I  have  been  sustained  by  a  secret,  humble 
hope,  more  or,  less  bright,  that  my  gracious 
Lord  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  perfect  that 
which  concerneth  me,  and  that  I  shall,  in  the 
end,  be  permitted  to  enter  that  city,  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  which  can  say,  1  am  sick!" 

On  the  30th,  he  said,  what  a  blessing  he 
considered  it,  to  have  lived  to  ascribe  praises 
to  the  Most  High.  He  one  day  desired  to 
have  the  account  of  Job  Thomas  read,  which 
affected  him  much,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  it 
possible, — can  it  be  possible  that  1  should  be 
made  a  partaker  of  the  least  measure  of  such 
joy  1  It  seems  strange  and  wonderful ;  but  I 
feel  a  confidence — a  holy  confidence — that 
through  the  same  salvation  and  loving-kind- 
ness,  (seeing  that  all  is  unbounded  love  and 
mercy,)  it  will  be  extended  even  to  me!'''  In 
the  evening  he  instructively  addressed  his 
sons,  expressing  his  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  that  there  is  no  hap- 
piness on  earth  at  all  equal  to  that  which  is 
obtained  by  daily  seeking  to  do  right.  He 
said  he  had  often  mourned  over  his  own  defi- 
ciencies in  bringing  up  his  children,  but  he 
had  endeavoured,  by  example  and  precept,  to 
teach  them  the  right  way,  which  way  they 
knew  well.  He  expressed  his  strong  desires 
that  they  would  keep  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  he  believ- 
ed their  principles  to  be  pure  Christianity,  and 
remarked,  that  there  was  this  wide  distinction 
between  Friends  and  others,  viz. :  that  Friends, 
when  they  kept  to  their  principles,  practically 
carried  out  Christianity,  in  doing  whatever 
conscience  dictated,  abiding  the  consequences ; 
whilst  others  too  often  contented  themselves 
with  simply  professing.  Then  referring  to 
himself,  he  said,  that  if  it  were  not  for  a  hum- 
ble hope  and  confidence  in  his  Saviour,  it 
would  be  a  gloomy  look  out  for  him  now :  but, 
he  continued,  "  when  I  think  that  such  an  one 
as  I,  the  smallest  of  the  small,  and  having  no- 
thing of  my  own  to  rest  on,  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  eternal  glory,  it  is  astonishing 
to  contemplate.  I  feel  a  blessed  hope  and  con- 
fidence, which  is  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul. 
The  most  eminent  and  useful  Christian,  and 
indeed  all  Christians  come  at  last  to  confess 
their  entire  dependence  on  Christ." 

The  next  evening,  Tenth  month  9th,  he  re- 
tired to  bed  in  great  debility,  and  was  never 
after  able  to  leave  it. 

Tenth  month  13th,  he  prayed  thus. — "  Oh  ! 
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Lord,  we  reverently  desire  to  give  thee  thanks 
for  the  mercies  of  the  past  night,  and  to  ask 
thee  to  continue  thy  goodness  and  thy  support ; 
and  especially  for  me,  that  thou  wouldst  keep 
me  near  to  thyself,  in  thy  fear  and  in  thy  pre- 
sence, that  I  may  in  no  degree  fall  away  from 
thee.  This  be  thou  pleased  to  do,  for  the 
sake  of  my  blessed  Saviour,  on  whose  atoning 
sacrifice  I  do  believingly  rely." 

The  next  day  he  referred  to  the  text,  "  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him ;" 
and  said,  "  I  do  believe,  I  do  trust,  that  I  love 
my  Lord,  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  I  have  a 
comfortable  hope  of  being  permitted  to  par- 
take of  these  good  things — of  entering  on  the 
purchased  possession,  without  the  least  claim, 
without  any  right,  but  from  pure  unmixed 
mercy — all  from  pure  mercy  1" 

On  the  18th,  he  much  enjoyed  the  company 
of  some  of  his  friends.  After  they  had  left, 
with  tears  he  supplicated, — "Holy  Father!  for 
ever  hallowed  be  thy  name!  Permit  me  to 
give  thee  thanks  for  all  thy  tender  mercies, 
which  are  new  every  morning,  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  social  intercourse ;  but  oh !  God, 
suffer  not  that  either  height,  or  depth,  or  any 
other  creature,  cause  me  to  fall  from  thee,  my 
only  help." 

On  the  21st,  about  one  in  the  morning,  he 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, uttering  these  words,  with  many  more, 
— "Oh!  Lord,  suffer  me  not  to  rest  in  the 
many  outward  consolations  and  kindnesses  of 
which  I  partake,  but  that  all  may  be  received 
with  thankfulness,  as  from  thine  all-bountiful 
hand.  In  thine  infinite  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercy,  be  pleased  so  to  lead  and  guide 
us  in  time,  that  we  may  be  united  together  and 
blessed  forever  in  eternity.  Oh  !  Lord,  grant 
our  petition,  if  it  please  thee,  for  the  sake  of 
our  dear  and  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  and  to  thee  oh  !  God,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  ascribed  honour  and  glory,  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  both  now  and  forever. 
Amen  and  amen." 

First-day  evening,  27th,  he  gave  thanks  for 
the  belief  that  for  him  there  was  a  mansion 
prepared,  through  Him  who  "endured  the 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself." 
He  then  supplicated  for  his  family,  and  later 
in  the  evening,  he  gave  them  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  his  early  religious  experience. 
He  had  been  in  a  careless,  indifferent  state 
till  about  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  when  the 
deatli  of  a  beloved  uncle,  and  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, brought  him  into  a  thoughtful 
condition  of  mind,  and  he  was  induced  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  each  evening  to  retirement 
before  the  Lord.  For  some  time  he  seemed 
to  wait  in  vain,  and  was  much  tried  by  wan- 
dering thoughts ;  still  his  soul  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness,  and  he  persevered 
in  waiting  on  the  Lord,  until  one  evening, 
such  a  flood  of  Divine  grace  was  poured  upon 
him,  that  he  was  quite  overpowered,  and  even 
in  relating  it,  he  could  not  restrain  his  deep 
emotion  at  the  remembrance  of  this  heavenly 
visitation.  The  happiness  which  he  experi- 
enced was  so  fur  beyond  anything  that  he  had 
before  partaken  of,  that  he  thought  did  people 


only  know  how  rich  a  store  of  joy  and  bless- 1 
ing,  was  awaiting  them,  how  earnestly  would 
they  seek  after  so  great  a  prize.  Life,  after 
this,  seemed  to  have  changed  its  aspect,  and 
become  much  more  enjoyable;  all  his  usual 
occupations,  under  the  influence  of  this  change 
of  heart,  became  sources  of  pleasure  before 
unknown.  In  concluding  this  relation,  he 
strongly  recommended  the  practice  of  retiring 
for  a  short  time  each  day  for  meditation,  and 
to  seek  after  Divine  grace ;  for  although  at 
first  it  might  seem  to  be  of  little  avail,  yet,  if 
persevered  in,  it  would  prove  in  the  end,  to  be 
time  most  profitably  spent. 

Eleventh  month  8th,  he  expressed  how 
sweet  he  found  it,  when,  after  having  seemed 
for  a  few  hours,  in  some  degree,  as  it  were, 
alienated  from  his  soul's  Beloved,  to  be  again 
made  sensible  that  he  belonged  to  Christ ;  that 
he  was  one  of  the  little  flock  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  it  was  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  them  the  kingdom.  After  putting  up 
some  petitions,  he  added,  "For  thou  art  my 
Rock  and  Refuge,  my  Strong  Tower,  in 
whom  I  trust,  and  who  I  humbly  hope,  yea, 
1  believe  will  be  with  me  to  the  end." 

His  bodily  debility  was  so  great,  that  he 
could  not  turn  in  bed  without  much  suffering; 
after  accomplishing  this,  on  the  18th,  he  pray- 
ed for  support  in  his  weakness,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  pity  his  poor  creature,  &c.  Soon 
after  which  he  said,  "  Oh,  how  sweet  is  the 
consolation  which  I  feel !  how  delightful  is  this 
rest !"  pouring  forth  thanksgiving  lor  his  many 
mercies,  and  especially  for  the  alleviation  of 
his  severe  pain. 

Twelfth  month  3rd,  he  gave  thanks  for  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  saying 
that  though  he  was  very  far  from  anything 
like  boasting,  yet  he  was,  at  that  time  enjoy- 
ing great  comfort;  his  cup  was  full  and  run- 
ning over. 

Twelfth  month  6th.  He  prayed  that  He 
who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  would  not 
forsake  him;  soon  after  which,  he  said  he  felt 
an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  Lord  was 
near,  and  his  Arm  underneath. 

Twelfth  month  7th.  His  breathing  becom- 
ing exceedingly  laborious,  he  prayed  lor  relief, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  and  this 
relief  was  mercifully  granted.  About  noon  he 
said  that,  from  the  recent  touches  of  the  love 
of  God,  he  thought  he  was  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  he  was  His,  and  in  casting  all  his 
cares  upon  Him.  Soon  after,  speaking  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  said,  "as  to  how  near  or 
how  distant  it  may  be,  I  cannot  tell,  that  I 
leave,  and  throw  myself  on  my  dear  Re- 
deemer." 

He  took  a  most  tender  and  affectionate 
leave  of  his  dear  wife  and  family,  and  soon 
afterwards,  without  any  bodily  or  mental  con- 
flict, his  spirit  was,  we  reverently  believe, 
permitted  to  enter  those  pearl  gates  toward 
which  his  hopes  had  been  so  long  directed, 
and  to  join  that  blessed  company  of  the  just 
of  all  generations,  who  forever  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Lamb. 

Sickness  teaches  that  preparation  for  death 
must  be  made  during  health.  Instead  of  ac- 
quiring religion  on  a  sick  bed,  that   is  the 


place  where  we  need  all  its  supporting  and 
consolatory  power.  If  sickness  does  not  lead 
us  to  piety,  sympathy,  charity,  and  watchful- 
ness, it  is  a  lesson  which  has  failed  in  its 
great  purpose. — Charles  Brooks. 


Selected: 

THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Each  at  t lie  dawn  uprears  ils  dewy  chalice, 

Breathing  forth  incense  to  the  early  morning- — 
Gems  that  make  bright  the  lone  sequester'd  valleys, 

The  woodland  green,  and  silent  glen  adorning  '. 
God  said  'Let  there  be  light,'  and  lo!  creation 

Shone  forth  with  smiles,  emparadiscd  and  fair: 
Then  man  had  Eden  for  a  habitation, 

And  ye,  bright  children  of  the  spring,  were  there  ! 
*  *  *  #  * 

Ye  speak  with  silent  eloquence:  your  voices 

Come  to  the  soul  with  accents  breathing  lowly, 
To  tell  how  virtue  gladdens  and  rejoices, 

And  stirs  the  heart  with  feelings  pure  and  holy  ! 
Meekly  ye  tell  an  emblematic  story 

Of  the  Creator's  love,  with  pathos  true, 
For  Solomon,  with  all  his  regal  glory, 

Was  ne'er  array 'd  so  fair  as  one  of  you  ! 

Ay  !  ye  have  lessons  for  the  wise,  revealing 

Much  solemn  truth  that  wakes  sublime  emotion  ; 
And  wisdom,  gazing,  still  grows  wiser,  feeling 

How  much  ye  bring  of  worship  and  devotion. 
For  who  may  look  upon  you  smiling  sweetly, 

Or  who  with  thoughtful  gaze  your  beauties  scan, 
Nor  see  on  every  leaf,  inscribed  most  meetly, 

A  living  moral  unto  sinful  man  ? 

Ye  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet  God  hath  made  you 

More  to  be  loved  than  all  that  art  can  render: 
In  nature's  silken  robes  he  hath  array'd  you, 

And  ye  are  clad  with  more  than  queenly  splendour  ! 
More  bright  ye  are  when,  by  the  shining  river, 

Ye  otter  to  the  sky  your  mild  perfume, 
Than  aught  that  art  can  boast  or  bring — than  ever 

Were  richest  fabrics  of  the  Indian  loom  ! 

Ye  come  to  mingle  in  the  dreams  of  childhood 

That  o'er  the  soul  to  mem'ry's  shrine  are  stealing — 
Ye  tell  of  joys  by  fountain,  mead,  and  wildwood, 

The  hallow'd  scenes  of  life's  glad  morn  revealing  ! 
With  thankful  joy  we  feel  the  precious  pleasures 

That  How  from  him  who  is  all-wise  and  good  : 
And  you,  ye  gentle,  sinless  things,  are  treasures 

That  win  our  love  and  wake  our  gratitude. 

Aurora. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Conlinuntion  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  349.) 

On  First-day,  the  5th  of  Second  month, 
1804,  William  Jackson  atlended  the  meetings 
at  New  Castle.  He  notes,  "  Nothing  to  say 
in  either, — believe  some  were  disappointed." 
On  Second  and  Third-days  he  visited  a  few 
families.  On  these  two  days  he  says  there 
were  the  "  clearest  hard  frosts"  he  had  seen 
in  Europe.  On  Second-day,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  "  Through  mercy  I  am  favoured  with 
increasingly  better  health,  than  in  months 
past.  In  these  seaport  towns,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  the  militia.  They  seem  to  have 
strong  confidence  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  their 
king.  What  the  end  will  be,  no  mortal  knows. 
An  humble  trust  in  God  keeps  the  mind  in 
more  quiet  than  all  their  defence.  I  have  felt 
no  anxiety  on  my  own  account." 

"  Close,  deep,  depressing  exercises  attend 
my  wading  along  in  these  counties,  arising 
from  various  causes;  very  much  from  the  state 
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of  fulness,  indulgence,  and  ease  in  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Truth.  As  Mary  Peisley  said  re- 
specting the  English  army  landing  in  Phila- 
delphia,* that  they  brought  a  cloud  of  dark- 
ness with  them,  so  I  think  respecting  the 
[parts  of  the]  coast  where  these  troops  are 
stationed.  The  confidence  of  the  people  is 
too  much  in  fleshly  arms,  and  the  multitude 
of  priests  preach  it  up  for  the  Gospel.  Not- 
withstanding it  has  been  thus  a  sinking  time 
with  me,  yet  the  Word  has  gone  forth  at  times 
as  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  has  been  as 
stubble." 

"  It  is  truly  acceptable  to  hear  so  agreeable 
an  account  as  thou  hadst  to  give  of  Friends, 
and  your  Yearly  Meeting.  Also  that  there 
are  some  amongst  the  worthies  in  Israel,  who 
bear  me  in  remembrance,  notwithstanding  I 
am  so  far  separated  from  them  in  a  strange 
land,  in  which  I  often  tremble  in  fear  of  my 
best  life.  Yet  no  devouring  thing  has  as  yet 
been  suffered  to  swallow  me  up,  and  I  hope 
never  will,  although  at  times  it  seems  as  if  an 
hair's  breadth  more,  and  I  am  gone.  Yet  [it 
is]  stayed.  And  so  it  is ! — we  fight  through 
this  scene  of  affliction.  '  Why  sayest  thou  O 
Jacob,  and  speakest  O  Israel,  saying,  my  way 
is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is 
passed  over  from  my  God.  Hast  thou  not 
known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlast- 
ing God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  There 
is  no  searching  of  his  understanding :  he  giveth 
power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might,  he  increaseth  strength.' 

"  We  are  not  to  live  by  one  another.  There 
is  but  One,  and  he  remains  to  be  a  never-fail- 
ing support, — or  I  should  have  sunk  long  ago, 
or  ere  this  day.  My  soul  may  ever  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  adorable  condescension  to 
so  poor  an  one  as  I  am.  I  am  ready  to  think 
sometimes  at  some  places,  that  the  Spouse,  the 
Bride,  the  Lamb's  ivife,  is  departing  from 
hence,  because  of  the  forsaking,  &c.  May  it 
be  cherished  on  our  western  shore.  I  am  as- 
sured, he  [the  Lamb]  will  never  forsake  those 
who  do  not  first  forsake  him.  Herein  it  is 
that  the  desolation  follows  the  forsaking  Him, 
i  because  iniquity  abounds,  the  love  of  many 
waxeth  cold.' 

"  I  do  not  look  for  great  things,  and  am 
therefore  made  content.  I  feel  alone  in  the 
midst  of  company.  I  not  only  think  of  the 
prophet's  expressions,  when  he  exclaimed,  '  O 
my  leanness,  my  leanness,'  but  experience 
something  thereof." 

On  Fourth-day,  the  8th  of  Second  month, 
William  Jackson  attended  the  meeting  at  New 
Castle  again,  and  had  '  some  remarks  to  make 
to  them  at  the  close.'  On  Fifih-day,  he  says, 
'*  Rode  to  Bishop  Aukland,  and  slept  at  Joseph 
Morris's.  Had  a  meeting  there  on  Sixth-day. 
[There  are]  four  or  five  members,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  who  at  times  come  in,  and  set 
with  thern.  It  seemed  a  lonesome  sitting  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  at  length  an  opening 
presented  to  stand  up  wiih.  [It  was]  but  a 
word  or  two,  but  by  keeping  in  the  patience, 
and  attending  to  the  gentle  opening,  I  was 
enlarged  amongst  them  to  my  admiration. 


*  Bra.diiuckV, 


On  Seventh-day,  rode  to  Staindrop, — attend- 
ed their  meeting  on  First-day,  the  12th,  and 
slept  at  John  Applegarth's.  He  lived  on  a 
rented  farm,  and  has  been  a  great  sufferer  on 
account  of  tithes, —  [having]  taken  from  him 
to  the  amount  of  40  and  60  pounds  a  year. 
On  Second-day,  I  was  at  Cotherstone  meet- 
ing. Sat  silent,  and  it  was  instructive  to  me. 
I  thought  in  the  meeting,  if  I  had  been  a  me- 
thodist,  I  could  have  preached  to  them,  and 
that  some  of  them  would  have  liked  it  better 
than  silence.  But  as  I  was  not,  I  could  say 
nothing.  I  was  told  after  meeting,  that  seve- 
sal  [persons  present]  were  of  that  description. 
On  Third-day,  was  at  Staindrop  week-day 
meeting,  which  was,  I  hope,  strengthening  and 
encouraging  to  some  there.  I  was  led  to 
speak  to  those  who  were  of  the  earth  and 
earthly-minded, — living  in  a  dry,  formal  state, 
and  as  it  were,  without  God  in  the  world.  I 
rode  to  Darlington,  and  slept  at  my  former 
quarters.  On  Fourth-day,  visited  some  fami- 
lies. On  Fifth-day,  attended  their  week-day 
meeting,  in  which  I  was  mercifully  favoured 
in  a  good  degree  to  relieve  my  mind,  for  they 
were  in  a  sad  state,  wrangling  and  conten- 
tious. Two  family  visits  in  the  evening; — 
but  where  people  won't  receive,  there  is  little 
relief  to  be  had.  On  Sixth-day,  rode  to  Jona- 
than Taylor's;  Seventh-day,  was  at  Boroughby 
meeting ;  rode  to  Helmsley,  to  Simon  Huchi- 
son's.  Was  at  meeting  there  on  First-day, 
but  the  people  were  disappointed,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  could  hardly  be  satisfied  with  its 
being  silent.  Rode  to  Kirby  Moorside  ;  Sec- 
ond-day, at  meeting  there.  On  Third-day, 
was  at  Pickering  Monthly  Meeting.  Slept  at 
John  Roundtree's,  at  Scarborough,  having  rid- 
den 18  miles  after  meeting.  I  was  taken  with 
much  pain,  and  was  very  unwell,  so  as  to  be 
obliged  to  take  a  carriage  the  last  ten  miles. 
The  disorder  abated  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
I  slept  pretty  well, — but  was  so  weakened  by 
it,  that  I  felt  but  feeble  and  faint  the  next  day. 
Though  I  sat  with  Friends  at  Scarborough, 
their  week-day  meeting,  I  felt  incapacitated 
for  the  service  of  the  meeting,  and  sat  silent." 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  A  young  woman  delighting  in  the  finery 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  illness  that  proved  mortal  to  her.  In 
the  time  of  her  sickness  she  fell  into  great  dis- 
tress of  soul,  bitterly  bewailing  the  want  of 
that  inward  peace  which  makes  a  death-bed 
easy  to  the  righteous.  After  several  days 
languishing,  a  little  consolation  appeared, 
after  this  manner.  She  was  some  hours  in  a 
kind  of  trance;  she  apprehended  she  was 
brought  into  a  place  where  Christ  was  ;  to 
whom,  could  she  but  deliver  her  petition,  she 
hoped  to  be  relieved.  But  her  endeavours  in- 
creased her  pain  ;  for  as  she  pressed  to  deliver 
it,  He  turned  His  back  upon  her,  and  would 
not  so  much  as  look  towards  her.  But  that 
which  added  to  her  sorrow  was,  that  she  be- 
held others  admitted.  However,  she  gave  not 
over  importuning  him  ;  and  when  almost  ready 
to  faint  and  her  hope  to  sink,  he  turned  one 
side  of  his  face  towards  her,  and  reached  forth 
his  hand  and  received  her  request ;  at  which 


her  troubled  soul  found  immediate  consolation. 
Turning  to  those  about  her,  she  repeated  what 
had  befallen  her;  adding,  bring  me  my  new 
clothes,  take  off  the  lace  and  finery.  And 
charged  her  relations  not  to  deck  and  adorn 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  for 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  she  had  seen  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  likeness  of  a  plain  coun- 
tryman, without  any  trimming  or  ornament 
whatever;  and  that  his  servants  ought  to  be 
like  him." — No  Cross  No  Croivn. 


"  The  providence  of  God  may  be  imperfect- 
ly illustrated,  by  a  piece  of  golden  embroidery. 
The  Christian  has  for  his  study,  only  the 
wrong  side  of  it  in  this  life.  He  sees  its  shin- 
ing threads — attempts  to  follow  them — but 
they  are  lost  in  intricate  windings,  or  pass 
through  wholly  to  the  other  side.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  impossibility  of  follow- 
ing the  threads  in  the  filling,  he  is  able  to  see 
the  outline  of  the  figures  so  distinctly  as  to 
assure  himself  of  the  transcendent  skill  and 
beauty  both  of  the  design  and  execution.  And 
of  these  he  will  be,  in  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  sense  satisfied,  when  he  awakes  in 
heaven,  to  study  and  admire  the  right  side  of 
it.  He  will  then  see  how  every  golden  thread 
in  the  tissue  of  Providence  was  an  essential, 
though  minute  part  of  a  perfect  whole !  And 
how,  if  one  thread  were  wanting,  it  would  mar 
the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  whole  piece." — 
C.  Colton, 


ANTS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  see  an 
army  of  ants  engaged  in  divesting  a  tree  of 
its  foliage.  In  doing  so,  they  manifest  an  in- 
tuitive system  and  order  which  is  truly  sur- 
prising. A  regular  file  is  continually  ascend- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  trunk,  while  another  is 
descending  on  the  opposite  side,  each  one  of 
the  ants  bearing  a  piece  of  a  leaf  of  the  size  of 
a  sixpence  in  his  mouth.  A  large  number 
appear  to  be  stationed  among  the  upper 
branches,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  biting  off  the 
stems  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  causing  them  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  is 
another  department,  whose  business  is  evi- 
dently that  of  cutting  the  fallen  leaves  into 
small  pieces  for  transportation.  A  long  pro- 
cession is  kept  constantly  marching,  laden 
with  leaves.  Mr.  Kidder  states,  that  some 
years  ago  the  ants  entered  one  of  the  convents 
at  Maranham,  which  not  only  devoured  the 
drapery  of  the  altars,  but  also  descended  into 
the  graves  beneath  the  floor,  and  brought  up 
several  small  pieces  of  linen  from  the  shrouds 
of  the  dead  ;  for  this  offence  the  friars  com- 
menced an  ecclesiastical  prosecution,  the  result 
of  which,  however,  we  did  not  ascertain.  Mr. 
Southey  says,  in  relation  to  these  destructive 
insects,  "  that  having  been  convicted  in  a  simi- 
lar suit  at  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Avignon, 
they  were  not  only  excommunicated  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  were  sentenced 
by  the  friars  to  make  a  removal  within  three 
days,  to  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  canonical  account  gravely 
adds  that  the  ants  obeyed,  and  carried  away 
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all  their  young  and  all  their  stores." — Para; 
Scenes  and  Adventures  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Amazon, 


"  '  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth.' 
This  solemn  call  seems  to  fill  the  mind  with 
a  peculiar  awe,  and  prepare  it  for  attention  to 
the  most  important  truths.  The  same  call  is 
yet  extended  to  us,  in  this  generation.  Be  in- 
slructed  O  my  people,  is  the  voice  of  the 
Father  of  Mercies.  To  hear  the  words  of  in- 
struction, we  must  withdraw  from  the  allur- 
ing pleasures  of  a  sinful  world,  come  out  of 
Babylon,  and  partake  not  of  her  idolatries ; 
for  though  the  visitation  of  the  Most  High  is 
extended  to  all  mankind,  that  all  may  repent 
and  live,  yet  the  first  command  is, '  Cease  to 
do  evil,'  and  then  we  shall  be  instructed  how 
'  to  do  well.'  In  the  hour  of  cool  meditation, 
how  frequently  do  we  hear  the  soft  whisper  of 
conscience,  not  only  condemning  the  evil  and 
leading  us  to  repentance,  but  pointing  out  to 
us  the  way  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  happi- 
ness and  glory.  Inward  retirement  helps  to 
show  us  ourselves  ;  the  weakness  and  poverty 
of  our  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  receiving 
strength  and  consolation  from  Him,  who  can  re- 
move all  difficulties,  and  is  '  As  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock,  in  a  weary  land.'  How  earnest, 
then,  should  be  our  endeavours  to  make  God 
our  friend  !  How  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  re- 
tire inward,  that  we  may  hear  and  receive 
with  deep  attention  the  voice  of  instruction, 
knowing  that  it  is  only  by  obedience  that  we 
can  inherit  the  promise.  But  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  vain  imaginations,  and 
think  that  a  form  of  godliness  will  serve  with- 
out the  power.  '  My  son  give  me  thine  heart,' 
is  the  call  to  each  individual.  It  is  not  a  par- 
tial obedience  with  respect  to  moral  rectitude, 
that  will  do  for  us ;  but  the  obedience  that  is 
by  faith :  for  without  faith  no  man  can  please 
God.  If  we  would  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom, 
we  must  be  disciples  of  Christ.  Self-righte- 
ousness must  be  brought  low.  All  pride  must 
be  laid  in  the  dust ;  all  high-mindedness  be 
done  away.  We  must  learn  meekness  and 
humility  of  heart,  and  set  as  at  the  footstool 
of  Jesus,  waiting  for  the  gracious  words  that 
proceed  out  of  his  mouth." 


"  When  God  blasts  at  once  the  confidence 
of  our  expectations,  when  a  sickly  wind  is 
permitted  to  pass  over  our  luxuriant  hopes, 
and  they  are  gone, — then  the  sinews  of  our 
presumptuousness  are  cut  in  a  moment;  and 
what  volumes  failed  to  teach,  is  enstamped 
forever  on  the  mind,  by  one  short,  probing 
lesson  of  persotial  suffering." 

From  pride  nothing  can  be  gained,  but 
everything  lost.  All  blessings  are  conferred 
upon  the  h-imble;  but  they  will  all  wither 
in  the  hands  of  the  proud. 


He  who  does  not  prevent  a  wrong  when  it 
is  in  his  power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him 
who  commits  it,  and  will  be  esteemed  accord- 
ingly. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  24,  1852. 

The  increasing  disposition  to  make  the  An- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  a  day  of  riotous  dissipation, 

must  be  cause  of  regret  to  all  thoughtful  reli- 
ve D 
gious  citizens.    Until  within  a  few  years  past, 

those  dispositions  received  no  countenance 
from  our  city  authorities.  The  Mayor's  Pro- 
clamation against  fire-works  and  the  use  of 
firearms  in  the  city,  came  as  regularly  as  the 
Fourth  itself;  and  those  who  were  ambitious 
of  joining  in  the  celebration,  mostly  resorted 
to  the  villages  and  taverns  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  country,  leaving  the  city  itself  almost  a 
solitude,  till  nightfall  brought  back  the  wearied, 
if  not  intoxicated  frolickers.  But  all  this  is 
changed.  The  city  itself  is  now  the  chief  of 
frolickers.  The  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
are  on  that  day  the  great  exciters  of  public 
tumult,  and  the  fire-arms  and  fire-works  of 
the  City  Councils  encourage  all  classes  who 
are  disposed  to  use  them,  to  set  off  rockets, 
and  throw  crackers  as  they  may  choose,  and 
to  fire  guns  and  pistols  in  our  midst,  without 
regard  to  the  danger  which  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens  are  subjected  to.  One  of 
our  papers  states  that  the  largest  fire  which 
has  occurred  in  Boston  for  twenty  years,  de- 
stroying on  the  10th  instant,  great  part  of 
fifty  buildings,  "  was  caused  by  the  careless 
use  of  fire  crackers"  during  which  "some 
deaths  occurred."  Were  our  city  set  on  fire 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
quite  possible  from  the  thoughtless  use  of  pow- 
der, it  might  be  beyond  human  efforts  to  pre- 
vent its  being  laid  in  ashes.  Besides  this,  the 
continual  roar  of  crackers  and  firearms  is  a 
great  annoyance  of  the  citizens,  especially  of 
the  sick,  and  invalids,  and  nervous  persons. 

We  see  by  the  public  newspapers,  that 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  were  expended 
in  these  foolish  and  dangerous  exhibitions. 
How  much  good  might  have  been  done  with 
the  money  that  has  latterly  been  squandered 
by  our  city  authorities,  in  these  and  other 
vain  and  idle  parades  !  It  would  have  erected 
public  baths  sufficient  for  the  accommodation, 
at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  of  our  whole  labour- 
ing population.  It  would  have  converted 
Lemon  Hill  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Parks  for  the  innocent  recreation  and  health- 
ful enjoyment  of  the  people.  Entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  benevolent  and  religious  men,  it  might 
have  been  rendered  a  fund  productive  of  good 
through  future  generations,  to  the  sick  and 
the  destitute,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  a 
transient  blaze,  ending  in  smoke,  or  in  the 
noise  of  drums  and  military  salutes. 

We  mourn  over  these  indications  of  change 
in  the  character  of  our  city,  and  lift  our  voice 
against  this  misapplication  of  the  moneys  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order. 

That  our  readers  may  see  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  and 
which  are  increasing  in  all  our  large  cities, 


we  reprint  from  the  Daily  Ledger  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

"  Accidents  from  Carelessness. — The  num- 
ber of  accidents  over  the  country,  causing 
deaths  and  irreparable  injuries,  which  occurred 
during  the  celebration,  on  Monday  last,  of  the 
National  Anniversary,  is  almost  incredible. 
Probably  one  hundred  lives  have  been  lost  by 
practices  which,  in  a  well-governed  commu- 
nity, are  usually  deemed  criminal;  but  which, 
occurring  on  the  National  celebration,  are  al- 
lowed with  the  most  perfect  license  and  impu- 
nity. Individuals  are  shot  through  the  head, 
limbs  are  torn  from  persons'  bodies,  houses 
are  fired,  and  persons  burnt  to  death,  and  all 
this  amount  of  mischief  is  occasioned  by  what 
is  horridly,  facetiously  called  4  sport.'  The 
public,  while  it  almost  universally  laments  the 
evil,  indifTerently  looks  on  and  takes  no  active 
measures  to  suppress  it.  A  published  list  of 
all  the  accidents  which  happened  on  Monday 
last,  from  fire-works,  firearms,  fire  crackers, 
and  other  ingenious  but  devilish  devices  for 
producing  mischief,  would  present  a  lament- 
able picture  of  the  folly  and  recklessness  of 
individuals  ;  and  the  injustice  done  might  well 
induce  a  reflecting  mind  to  seriously  consider 
whether  a  celebration,  which  is  observed  in 
this  deplorable  manner,  is  not  a  villainous 
desecration  of  Independence  Day." 

"Accidents  of  the  Celebration. — As  usual,  on  the 
recurrence  of  our  National  holiday ,  numerous  instances 
have  occurred,  from  the  incautious  u*e  of  firearms. 

"  One  of  the  Spring  Garden  watch,  had  his  right 
hand  shockingly  mutilated  by  the  explosion  of  a  can- 
nister  of  powder,  while  in  the  act  of  discharging  a 
small  cannon,  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  His 
whole  hand  was  blown  away,  except  the  thumb. 

"A  lad  of  fourteen,  had  his  left  hand  shattered  by 
the  bursting  of  a  pistol.  His  injury  was  attended  to 
at  the  Penn.  Hospital. 

"  A  lad  of  fifteen,  whose  thumb  was  lacerated  by 
the  premature  discharge  of  a  pistol,  was  also  admitted 
into  the  Penn.  Hospital. 

"Another,  aged  fifteen,  had  his  left  hand  shattered 
by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol.    Taken  to  the  hospital. 

"  A  lad  living  in  Bunsal  street,  had  one  of  his  hands 
shattered,  by  a  similar  accident;  and  several  nther 
cases,  in  which  young  lads  were  maimed  for  life, 
were  attended  to  by  physicians  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  county. 

"A  young  man  had  his  eye  seriously  injured  by 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  He  had  snapped  the  weap. 
on,  but  it  holding  fire,  he  incautiously  raised  its  muz. 
zle,  when  the  load  took  effect  in  his  eye." 

"A  most  serious  accident  occurred  in  Fifth  street 
above  Poplar  street,  to  a  lad  about  ten  years  of  age. 
This  youth  was  returning  home  with  ten  chasers  and 
a  pack  of  fire  crackers  in  his  pocket,  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  residence,  he  placed  a  piece  of  lighted 
punk  in  the  pocket  containing  the  fire-works,  for  use 
in  the  evening.  This  combustible  article  had  scarce, 
ly  been  placed  there,  before  the  fire-works  were  ignited 
and  the  clothes  caught  fire.  Two  or  three  persons 
observing  the  terrible  situation  of  the  youth,  hastened 
to  his  assistance ;  but  aid  was  ineffectual  unul  after 
his  legs,  body  and  hands,  were  burned  in  the  most 
shocking  manner.  He  was  immediately  carried 
home,  where  Drs.  Griffith  and  Fussel  attended  him  ; 
but  his  injuries  were  of  such  a  serious  character,  that 
his  life  is  despaired  of. 

"Another  lad  in  the  same  vicinity,  had  one  of  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  blown  entirely  off*,  on  Mon- 
day, by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  pistol.  His  sul- 
ferings  during  the  afternoon  and  night,  were  severe 
in  the  extreme." 

"One  Day's  Mischief  in  New  York. — The  New  York 
papers  are  tilled  with  the  losses  of  life  and  injuries  oc- 
casioned in  celebrating  the  National  Anniversary. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  lamentable  list : — 

"Seventeen  persons  drowned  by  the  falling  of  a 
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slip;  three  Germans  severely  injured  by  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  which  they  were  carelessly  using,  and 
house  set  on  fire  ;  a  child  shot  and  killed  hy  a  ball 
from  a  pistol,  which  a  careless  boy  had  put  into  his 
death-dealing  device  to  'make  it  crack  louder;''  a 
young  man's  right  arm  torn  off  by  a  pistol  accident, 
ally  discharged  near  him  ;  another  child  shot  through 
the  head  with  slugs  ;  a  man's  face  torn  off  by  the 
bursting  of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hands,  and  of  course 
has  only  his  own  folly  to  blame  for  his  disfigurement ; 
a  black  man  shot  in  the  abdomen  and  dangerously 
wounded,  by  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  person  ; 
a  physician  severely  wounded  from  the  same  cause  ; 
several  hands  shattered  ;  several  faces  torn  ;  and  fifteen 
fires  from  fire  crackers." 

"  The  Anniversary  in  Baltimore. — The  Baltimore 
papers  of  yesterday  contain  the  doings  of  the  4th  in 
that  city,  which  are,  in  brief,  as  follows  : — 

"One  young  German  died  from  drinking  too  much 
cold  water,  with  too  much  rum  in  it ;  four  sailors  badly 
beaten  by  hackmen  ;  an  attack  on  a  Sabbath  School 
by  rowdies,  who  insulted  and  abused  the  ladies  and 
scholars,  and  attacked  the  male  teachers  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  a  number  of  whom  were  seriously 
hurt;  a  lady  set  on  fire  and  badly  burnt  by  a  rocket, 
which  entered  the  window  at  which  she  was  sitting  ; 
a  woman,  named  Regan,  stabbed  with  a  pair  of  shears 
by  some  rowdies  in  a  fight,  doubtful  if  she  will  reco- 
ver ;  several  fires  from  reckless  use  of  gunpowder  ; 
several  persons  badly  wounded,  and  one  killed,  from 
same  cause  ;  and  a  great  many  fights." 

The  Daily  News  says  : 

"  During  the  celebration  of  the  National  anniver- 
sary at  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin,  some  thirty  or  forty 
cartridges,  prepared  for  a  six-pounder,  exploded,  dread, 
fully  burning  sixteen  boys  who  were  standing  near 
the  gun.  It  was  thought  six  of  them  would  die,  and 
all  were  in  a  deplorable  condition." 

"  A  very  destructive  fire  occurred  in  Niles,  Mich., 
3d  inst.  It  originated  from  fire-works  used  in  cele- 
brating the  Fourth,  on  that  evening,  and  before  it  could 
be  stayed,  destroyed  sixteen  buildings.  The  fire  was 
in  the  most  business  part  of  the  village." — Mass.  Spy- 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  352.) 

"Fifth-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  21th, 
continued. — The  next  and  last  minute  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  embraced  a  Report 
from  the  committee  of  that  meeting,  entrusted 
to  watch  against  enactments  of  tiie  Legislature 
likely  to  affect  Friends,  stating  that  a  petition 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  against  the  Militia 
Bill.  This  step  was  warmly  approved  by 
the  meeting."  "  It  was  concluded  this  meet- 
ing ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done,  and  well  done,  by  its  representa- 
tive committee  :  but  that  it  was  the  religious, 
duty  of  this  meeting,  in  its  own  name,  to  pre- 
sent another  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  said  bill.  A  committee  was  there- 
fore nominated  to  prepare  said  petition,  and 
bring  it  to  our  next  sitting,  and  in  a  form  ca- 
pable of  having  appended  the  signatures  of 
representatives  from  all  quarters." 

"  Agreed  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Sixth-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  28th. — 
The  list  of  correspondents  was  read  over, 
prefaced,  as  usual,  with  the  minute  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  reference  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  those  eligible  for  this 
service. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  yesterday  to 
prepare  a  petition,  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Militia  Bill, 


brought  in  a  draft  of  the  same.  It  was  first 
read  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  paragraphs;  and 
though  a  number  of  alterations  were  suggest- 
ed, they  did  not  appear  to  be  improvements, 
and  the  petition  was  finally  adopted,  pretty 
much,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  shape  in  which 
the  Committee  introduced  it." 

"The  meeting  proceeded  with  reading  the 
Minute  of  1848,  setting  apart  a  Committee  to 
consider  of  preparing  an  Epistle  to  Friends  on 
the  American  continent,  which  Committee  pro- 
duced a  brief  Report,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  willing  yet  longer  to  remain  under  the 
burden  of  their  appointment,  if  the  meeting 
thought  fit  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  To  this 
the  meeting  assented,  and  the  Friends  were 
continued  accordingly.  The  names  of  those 
originally  on  this  appointment,  together  with 
others  subsequently  added,  were  read  over, 
and  a  Friend  proposed  the  further  addition  of 
another  name,  but  this  being  objected  to,  and 
himself  declining,  the  addition  was  not  made. 

"  At  an  early  sitting,  as  has  been  mention- 
ed, when  the  Foreign  Epistles  came  to  be 
read,  there  had  not  been  any  received  from 
Baltimore.  An  Epistle  from  that  Yearly 
Meeting  having  come  to  hand  to-day,  it  was 
now  read.  A  Sub-committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  Epistle  to  Friends  there, 
notwithstanding  they  had  not  one  to  reply  to, 
and  this  had  been  done;  but  it  was  referred  to 
said  Committee  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
that  now  read,  either  in  a  postscript  or  other- 
wise. 

"  The  replies  to  the  Epistles  from  the  seve- 
ral Yearly  Meetings  were  then  produced,  and 
first  that  to  Ireland  was  read.  The  rest  were 
all  afterwards  read  and  signed  by  the  clerk 
on  the  meeting's  behalf,  with  little  or  no  alter- 
ation, except  that  the  one  to  Philadelphia,  from 
appearing  to  require  more  correction  than 
could  satisfactorily  be  made  in  the  meeting  at 
large,  was  again  given  in  charge  to  the  Sub- 
committee which  prepared  it." 

"  It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  till  six  o'clock 
this  evening. 

"  Sixth  day  Evening. — Soon  after  assem- 
bling, a  Friend  was  engaged  in  solemn  suppli- 
cation. The  first  business  was  the  reading 
again  of  the  Epistle  to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, in  consequence  of  some  alteration  required 
to  be  made  by  the  receipt  of  their  epistle  since 
the  answer  was  drawn  up.  The  correction 
made  upon  that  to  Philadelphia  was  also  read, 
and  both  epistles  passed. 

"  Notice  was  sent  in  from  the  women 
Friends  that  they  had  nearly  completed  the 
business  of  their  Yearly  Meeting;  and  men- 
tioning that  they  had  been  enabled  to  transact 
the  same  in  much  love  and  harmony.  Such 
notice  it  has  not  been  customary  to  record  ; 
but  it  appearing  to  some  Friends  desirable  that 
this  should  be  done,  it  was  entered  on  the 
minutes  accordingly. 

"  After  disposing  of  a  variety  of  matters  of 
routine,  the  General  Epistle  was  read  by  Jo- 
siah  Forster.  So  general,  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  so  entire,  was  the  satisfaction  which  was 
felt  with  the  document,  that  it  was  judged  un- 
desirable to  read  it  a  second  time.  It  was 
therefore  adopted  at  once,  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  meeting  by  the  Clerk." 


"  A  number  of  Friends  had  to  express  the 
thankfulness  they  felt  for  the  evidences  of 
Divine  favour  which  had  been  vouchsafed, 
since  we  had  been  together,  and  '  unto  Him 
that  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to 
present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy  to  the  only  wise 
God  our  Saviour,'  was  rendered  all  the  praise. 

"  The  Clerk  then  framed  and  read  the  clos- 
ing minute,  embodying,  in  substance,  what 
had  just  been  uttered  ;  and  stating  the  inten- 
tion to  meet  at  the  same  time  another  year,  if 
the  Lord  permit.  A  deeply  solemn  pause 
ensued,  and  the  meeting  separated." 

The  above  account  is  condensed  from  the 
"  British  Friend." 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 
Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
Thomas  Kimber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street  ; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Died,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Hannah  Mauj.e,  in  the  47th 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  late  residence,  Germantown,  Pa.,  on 

the  8th  inst.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  Abraham 
Keyser,  an  esteemed  member  of  Germantown  parti, 
cular  and  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  been 
convinced  of  the  Truth  about  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  admitted  upon  his  application  into  mem- 
bership with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and 
stood  firm  through  many  vicissitudes  therein,  to  the 
testimonies  of  Truth  as  professed  by  them.  He  was 
particularly  exemplary  on  the  subject  of  plainness,  in 
which  we  believe  his  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
When  returning  from  his  Monthly  Meeting  ten  days 
before  his  death,  he  said  it  was  the  last  he  should  at- 
tend ;  and  while  there  requested  to  be  released  from 
the  station  of  correspondent,  which  he  had  held  for 
more  than  20  years.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  these 
expressions  were  audibly  made  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  his  friends :  "  1  have  nothing  to  spare,  but 
feel  no  condemnation;"  which  he  repeated:  also,  "A 
comfortable  assurance  that  all  is  well !"  A  very  short 
time  before  his  close,  he  said,  "  I  have  no  fear  of 
death."  "  Lord,  God,  Almighty  !"  "All  is  peace!" 
"I  am  going  home;  then  will  the  end  come."  "All 
is  well !  all  is  well !"  A  blessed  experience,  of  which 
none  shall  fail  who  continue  faithful  to  the  end.  When 
in  his  86th  year,  he  penned  the  following:  "I  have  a 
strong  testimony  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  attendance 
of  all  our  religious  meetings,  held  on  what  are  called 
week-days.  Many  and  various  are  the  difficulties  and 
losses  that  those  sustain  that  plead  they  cannot  leave 
their  temporal  concerns  on  those  days,  but  are  not 
sensible  of  the  Hand  that  permits  them.  If  the  disci- 
pline is  established  in  best  Wisdom,  which  I  believe 
it  is,  that  enjoins  their  attendance,  then  eventually  no 
loss  will  be  sustained,  but  rather  a  blessing,  as  I  have 
experienced."  In  allusion  to  the  direction  and  pre- 
servation he  had  known  in  his  business  transactions, 
he  notes  in  his  memoranda  :  "I  now  fully  believe,  as 
I  all  along  did  when  in  business,  in  that  portion  of 
Scripture,  'The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal;'  yea,  not  only  in  spiritu- 
als, but  in  temporals  also."  "I  firmly  believe,  if  we 
would  be  more  humble  and  obedient,  we  should  expe- 
rience 'That  a  good  man's  steps  are  all  ordered  of  the 
Lord.' " 

— ,  on  the  12(h  inst.,  of  apoplexy,  Mercy,  relict 
of  Charles  Paxson,  late  of  New  London  township, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  the  66lh  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

{Continued  from  page  351.) 

In  1682,  Robert  Barclay  was  appointed 
Governor  of  East  Jersey,  in  North  America, 
>y  the  proprietors  of  that  province,  among 
vhom  was  his  particular  friend  the  Earl  of 
Perth.  The  King  confirmed  the  appointment 
)f  Robert  Barclay  ;  and  the  royal  commission 
states,  that  "such  are  his  known  fidelity  and 
capacity,  that  he  has  the  government  during 
ife;  but  no  olher  governor  afler  him  shall 
lave  it  longer  than  for  three  years."  Besides 
being  constituted  Governor  and  Proprietor, 
Barclay  had  also  allotted  to  him  5,000  acres 
of  land  above  his  proprietory  share,  to  bestow 
upon  others  at  his  pleasure.  Notwithstanding 
these  privileges  and  inducements,  offered  to 
secure  his  acceptance  of  this  appointment,  all 
of  which  were  secured  to  him  arid  his  family 
by  royal  signature,  he  was  unwilling  to  quit 
his  native  country,  and  only  availed  himself 
of  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  of 
sending  a  deputy,  in  the  person  of  Gawen 
Laurie,  a  merchant  of  London.  His  two  bro- 
thers afterwards  went  to  settle  there,  the  young- 
est of  whom  died  on  the  passage.  He  was 
an  amiable  youth  of  exemplary  life  and  con- 
versation, and  an  acceptable  preacher  amongst 
the  Friends. 

Let  us  now  return,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
David  Barclay,  the  father  of  the  Apologist, 
by  this  time  far  advanced  in  years,  and  behold 
how  in  him  was  fulfilled  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ,  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
After  undergoing  various  indignities  and  im- 
prisonments, besides  those  related  in  the  early 
part  of  this  memoir,  he  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  days,  mostly  unmolested  by  persecution, 
on  his  estate  at  Ury,  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
of  a  country  life,  after  many  years  of  hard- 
ship and  trial;  possessing  also  the  esteem  of 
ill  who  knew  him,  but,  above  all,  that  inesti- 
mable treasure,  "the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  and  which  alone  is 
able  to  keep  the  heart  and  mind  through  Jesus 
Christ."  He  died  in  great  peace  and  resigna- 
tion, in  1686,  full  of  hope  and  immortality. 
His  triumphant  end  is  recorded  in  "Piety 
Promoted.'' 

Robert  Barclay  has  preserved  an  affecting 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,  from  which  it  appears 


he  suffered  from  a  fever  for  about  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  evinced  a  quiet,  con- 
tented mind,  freely  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God ;  he  also  gave  several  striking  testimo- 
nies to  the  Truth,  and  to  the  love  of  God, 
'•shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Not  once  during  the  course  of  his 
illness,  though  at  times  his  sufferings  were 
great,  was  he  heard  to  murmur,  or  betray  any 
symptom  of  impatience.  Only  on  one  occa- 
sion did  he,  under  a  sense  of  extreme  weak- 
ness, evince  a  feeling  that  seemed  like  a  fear 
of  death,  whilst  uttering  the  words  "  I  am  going 
now."  But  if  there  were  a  moment's  natural 
shrinking  from  the  approach  of  "  the  king  of 
terrors,"  it  was  checked  as  soon  as  felt,  for  he 
immediately  added,  "  but  I  shall  go  to  the 
Lord,  and  be  gathered  to  many  of  my  bre- 
thren, who  are  gone  before  me,  and  to  my 
dear  son  !"  alluding  to  his  youngest  son  David, 
who  died  at  sea  about  a  year  before,  on  his 
voyage  to  East  Jersey. 

A  physician  that  attended  him,  coming  near 
him,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "Thou 
wilt  bear  me  witness,  that  in  all  this  exercise, 
I  have  not  been  curious  to  tamper  nor  to  pam- 
per the  flesh."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  I  can 
bear  witness,  that  you  have  always  minded 
the  better  and  more  substantial  part,  and  re- 
joice to  see  the  blessed  end  the  Lord  is  bring- 
ing you  to."  He  replied,  "  It  is  the  life  of 
righteousness  that  we  bear  testimony  to,  and 
not  to  an  empty  profession  !"  Then  he  called 
several  times,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  Come  ! — 
Come !"  and  again,  "  My  hope  is  in  the 
Lord  !" 

A  very  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
some  Friends  from  Aberdeen  came  to  see 
him.  He  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  said 
several  times,  they  were  come  at  a  seasonable 
opportunity.  Alter  a  few  words  had  been 
spoken,  and  one  of  the  Friends  had  prayed, 
ending  in  praises,  he  held  up  his  hands  and 
said,  "  Amen  !  Amen  !  forever !" 

Afterwards,  when  they  stood  looking  at 
him,  he  said,  "  How  precious  is  the  love  of 
God  among  his  children,  and  their  love  one  to 
another!  Thereby  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  Christ's  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  an- 
other 1  How  precious  it  is  to  see  brethren 
dwell  together  in  love  !  My  love  is  with  you 
— I  leave  it  among  you." 

About  eight  at  night,  several  Friends  stand- 
ing about  the  bed,  he,  perceiving  some  of  them 
to  weep,  said,  "  Dear  Friends,  all  mind  the 
inward  man  ;  heed  not  the  outward.  There 
is  One  that  doth  regard — the  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
his  name." 

After  he  heard  the  clock  strike  three  in  the 
morning,  he  said,  "  Now  the  time  comes !" 
and  a  little  after,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Praises,  praises,  to  the  Lord  !    Let  now  thy 


servant  depart  in  peace.  Into  thy  hands,  O 
Father,  I  commit  my  soul,  spirit,  and  body. 
Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven." 

"  These  sentences,"  says  Robert  Barclay, 
"  he  spoke  by  short  intervals,  one  after  an- 
other, and  fell  asleep,  like  a  lamb,  in  remark- 
able quietness  and  calmness." 

On  the  12th  of  the  month  called  October, 
1686,  his  body  was  borne  to  a  new  burial- 
place  on  his  estate,  selected  for  the  purpose 
by  himself ;  having,  in  perfect  health,  some- 
time before  his  death,  ordered  the  manner 
of  his  interment  by  a  writing  under  his  own 
hand. 

Robert  Barclay  only  survived  his  father 
about  four  years,  which  were  not  marked 
with  many  instances  of  public  action.  Much 
of  this  time  appears  to  have  been  passed  in 
tranquillity,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Yet  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  in  furtherance  of  which  he  was 
several  times  in  London,  where  he  made  use 
of  his  influence  at  court,  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  some  amelioration  of  the  circumstances 
which  more  peculiarly  oppressed  his  brethren 
in  religious  profession. 

In  1687,  he  visited  Edinbro',  in  company 
with  Viscount  Arbuthnot  and  his  lady,  daugh- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  went  with 
him  from  thence  to  London.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  presented  to  the  king  an  address  of 
acknowledgment  from  the  general  meeting  of 
Friends  at  Aberdeen.  He  also  visited  the 
seven  bishops  then  confined  in  the  Tower  for 
having  refused  to  distribute,  in  the  respective 
dioceses,  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience;  and  for  having  represented  to  the 
king  the  grounds  of  their  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure. The  popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
the  bishops:  yet  the  former  severities  of  some 
of  that  order  against  dissenters,  particularly 
against  Friends,  occasioned  some  reflections 
on  them. 

We  are  informed  by  a  celebrated  historian, 
that  "  from  his  youth,  William  Penn  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  occasional  adviser  of 
James  II."  Robert  Barclay  was  likewise  the 
personal  friend  of  this  monarch,  who  had  oc- 
casionally listened  to  them  both  in  their  min- 
istry at  large  meetings  for  worship  held  in  the 
country.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  me- 
morable year  1688,  that  Barclay  made  his 
last  journey  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  stay- 
ed the  whole  of  the  summer,  visiting  and 
serving  his  Friends  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
According  to  his  custom,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  king.  He  was  accompanied  to  London 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  ; 
and  he  also  took  with  him  on  this  occasion, 
his  eldest  son  Robert,  then  only  16  years  of 
age,  but  "  devoted  to  religion,"  and  introduced 
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him  to  the  Court  at  Windsor,  where  ho  re- 
mained a  considerable  time,  being  much 
caressed.* 

Barclay's  chief  motive  in  visiting  London 
this  time,  was  to  assist  in  bringing  to  a  termi- 
nation a  difference  existing  between  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  and  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  which,  by 
the  king's  interposition,  was  happily  accom- 
plished. 

Before  Barclay  quitted  London,  the  Revo- 
tion  was  prepared,  and  he  now  took  his  final 
leave  of  James  II.,  for  whose  misfortunes  he 
was  much  concerned,  and  with  whom  he  had 
several  times  been  engaged  in  serious  discourse, 
respecting  the  position  of  affairs  at.  that  crisis. 
Sitting  with  the  king  near  a  window,  (proba- 
bly one  of  those  bay  windows  which  Bacon 
terms  "pleasant  retiring  places  for  confer- 
ence,") no  other  person  being  present,  the 
king  looked  out,  and  observed,  that  the  wind 
was  fair  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come 
over.  Barclay  replied,  "It  was  hard  that  no 
expedient  could  be  found  to  satisfy  the  people." 
The  king  declared  "  he  would  do  anything 
becoming  a  gentlemen,  except  parting  with 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  never  would 
while  he  lived." 

After  this  interview,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Stuart  race  of 
kings,  Barclay  left  London,  and  returned  to 
Ury,  spending  the  remaining  two  years  of  his 
life  chiefly  at  home  in  the  quiet  of  his  family, 
being  favoured  with  the  enjoyment  of  great 
domestic  comfort.  There  his  mild  and  ami- 
able virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of  ex- 
ercise, and  he  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of 
all  his  neighbours.  In  his  wife,  who  survived 
him  many  years,  he  appears  to  have  had  all 
that  his  heart  could  desire,  and  they  were 
greatly  blessed  in  the  hopeful  character  of 
their  children. 


*  It  would  appear  that  the  Barclays  continued  to 
maintain  an  intimacy  al  court.  It  is  known  that 
David  Barclay,  a  grandson  of  the  Apologist,  and  who 
died  in  London  in  1769,  in  his  88th  year,  had  the 
[satisfaction]  of  entertaining  in  his  house,  in  Cheap, 
side,  three  successive  monarchs,  George  1.,  II.,  111., 
when,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  they  lavoured 
the  city  with  their  presence.  From  David  Barclay's 
windows  the  sovereigns  witnessed  the  procession  pre- 
vious to  dining  with  the  mayor  and  citizens  at  Guild 
Hall,  on  "Lord  Mayor's  Day." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Meetings, — and  temptations  there. — "  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  when  the  attendance  of 
meetings  for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  accompanied  with  inconvenience  or  danger, 
it  serves  rather  as  a  spur  to  prompt  us  to 
diligence  when  there,  that  our  labour  and 
pains  may  not  prove  wholly  in  vain.  A  care- 
ful watch  over  the  mind,  is  as  necessary  for 
our  final  preservation,  as  over  our  actions.  If 
the  inside  is  polluted,  the  outside  can  hardly 
be  kept  clean  ;  and  that  disposition  to  ramb- 
ling thoughts,  which  we  so  frequently  find, 
when  gathered  under  the  pretence  of  inward 
worship,  requires  the  greatest  care  to  be  speed- 
ily checked,  otherwise  the  important  end  for 
which  we  profess  to  be  met,  will  not  only  be 
frustrated,  but  the  hours  thus  negligently 
passed,  will  rise  against  us,  at  the  great  day 
of  condemnation,  when  we  shall  be  oalled  to 


an  account  for  all  those  talents  which  have 
been  committed  to  our  care,  and  every  man 
will  receive  a  reward  according  to  his  works." 


For  "  The  Kncnd.'* 

A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica. 

BY   PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSK. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

"The  first  time  I  met  with  the  Venus  Lizard 

was  on  the  Bluefields  Ridge  One  day 

in  February,  having  ascended  the  ridge  with 
a  companion,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
Liza  id  about  a  loot  long,  and  of  a  lively  green 
colour,  on  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree,  head 
downward,  intently  waiching  our  moiions  as 
we  stood  near.  My  young  friend  suggested 
the  possibility  of  capturing  it  by  slipping  a 
noose  over  its  head,  while  its  attention  was 
engaged  by  whistling.  I  laughingly  proceed- 
ed to  try  the  spell ;  and  having  made  a  noose 
of  small  twine,  which  I  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
switch,  I  gently  walked  towards  him,  whistling 
a  lively  tune.  To  my  astonishment  he  allow- 
ed me  to  slip  the  noose  over  his  head,  merely 
glancing  his  bright  eye  at  the  string  as  it 
passed.  I  jerked  the  switch  ;  the  music  ceas- 
ed ;  and  the  green-coated  forester  was  sprawl- 
ing in  the  air,  dangling,  greatly  to  his  annoy- 
ance, at  the  end  of  my  string.  He  was  very 
savage,  biting  at  everything  near;  presently 
his  colour  began  to  change  from  green  to 
blackish,  till  it  was  of  an  uniform  bluish  black 
with  darker  bands  on  the  body,  and  a  brown- 
ish black  on  the  tail :  the  only  trace  of  green 
was  just  around  the  eyes.  I  carefully  secured, 
without  injuring  him,  and  brought  him  home 
in  the  collecting-basket,  into  which  I  had  no 
sooner  put  him,  than  he  fiercely  seized  a  piece 
of  linen  in  his  teeth,  and  would  not  let  it  go 
for  several  hours.  I  transferred  him  to  a 
wired  cage,  linen  and  all ;  and  at  length  he 
suddenly  let  go  his  hold,  and  flew  wildly  about 
the  cage,  biting  at  anything  presented  to  him. 
At  night  I  observed  him  vividly  green  as  at 
first  ;  a  token,  as  I  presumed,  that  he  had  in 
some  measure  recovered  his  equanimity." 

THE  WATER- WITHE. 

"From  Shrewsbury  I  went  a  little  way  into 
the  woods  to  see  the  Coulter-Spring,  a  stream 
so  named.  A  walk  of  half  a  mile  through  the 
tall  and  dark  forest  brought  me  to  a  wild 
rocky  defile,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  stream 
ran.  In  the  rains  this  is  a  roaring,  impetuous 
torrent,  and  must  be  wildly  magnificent ;  at 
this  time  it  was  romantic  enough,  though  in 
another  way.  The  water  was  dwindled  by 
the  parching  weather,  until  it  no  longer  form- 
ed a  stream,  but  lay  in  calm,  glassy  pools, 
bounded  by  the  huge,  angular  masses  of  black 
rock  that  lay  in  confused  disorder  in  the  ra- 
vine. Tiny  threads  of  water  trickled  from 
one  reservoir  to  another,  and  produced  a  tink- 
ling music,  sufficiently  audible  in  the  deep 
silence  of  the  woods.  The  lofty  trees  that 
shot  up  their  straight  branchless  stems  all 
around,  were  reflected  in  the  dark  pools  with 
perfect  outline ;  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect  was 
visible  ;  the  obscurity,  the  stillness,  and  the 
silence  gave  a  gloomy  awe  to  the  scene,  and  I 
felt  a  sort  of  relief  at  again  breaking  out  into 


the  sunny  fields  of  Shrewsbury.  In  this  oh 
scure  glen  the  friend  who  acted  as  my  guidt 
pointed  out  the  Water-Withe  {Vitis  Indica). 
a  valuable  plant,  for  the  resource  it  affords  let 
thirsty  travellers.  A  long  twisted  stem,  much 
like  that  of  the  common  Grape-Vine,  and 
about  as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  was  hanging 
down  from  one  tree  to  another;  with  a  stroke 
of  his  heavy  knife  he  cut  this  in  two,  and 
putting  one  extremity  to  my  mouth,  bade  me 
drink.  A  copious  supply  of  fluid  instantly 
flowed  from  it,  which  I  should  not  have  dis- 
tinguished from  pure  cold  water.  A  junk  of  a 
yard  long,  it  is  said,  will  yield  a  pint ;  and 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  seasonable  sup- 
ply of  this  plant,  when  travellers  have  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods,  and  have  been  fainting 
with  thirst." 

THE  BAMBOO. 

"  Humboldt,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  mentioned 
the  Bamboo  as  standing  pre-eminent  among  the 
features  which  distinguish  tropical  from  Euro- 
pean scenery.  It  is  an  object  which  once 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten,  especially  when 
growing  in  those  isolated  clumps  that  look 
like  tufts  of  ostrich  plumes  magnified  to  colos- 
sal dimensions.  A  thousand  of  these  noble 
reeds,  standing  in  close  array,  each  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  rising  in  erect 
dignity  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  all 
waving  their  tufted  summits  in  diverging 
curves,  moved  by  every  breeze, — form  indeed 
a  magnificent  spectacle.  Growing  in  the  most 
rocky  situations,  the  Bamboo  is  frequently 
planted  in  Jamaica  on  the  very  apex  of  those 
conical  hills  which  form  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape  of  the  interior,  and  to 
which  its  noble  tufts  form  a  most  becoming 
crown.  But  it  is  scattered  over  all  kinds  of 
situations,  from  these  elevated  summits  to  the 
green  plains  that  border  the  sea.  On  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains  it  is  applied  to  a 
singular  use,  the  preservation  of  the  roads, 
which  are  cut  in  zigzag  lines  upon  the  rocky 
face  of  the  mountains.  The  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  exterior  edge  of  such  a  road  by 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  the  wear 
caused  by  travelling,  would  soon  destroy  its 
level,  and  necessitate  the  cutting  of  it  afresh. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  found  sufficient  to  lay 
down  lengths  of  green  Bamboo  just  below  the 
edge  of  the  road,  along  the  mountain  side,  and 
cover  them  with  earth.  These  germinate  at 
every  joint,  roots  strike  into  the  earth,  binding 
it  firmly,  and  a  rampart  of  young  shoots 
springs  up,  which,  increasing  every  year  in 
number  and  size,  effectually  prevent  the 
crumbling  away  of  the  edge,  and  by  throwing 
their  feathery  arches  over  the  road,  form 
beautiful  green  avenues,  under  whose  grateful 
shadow  the  traveller  may  journey  for  miles, 
and  scarcely  feel  the  toil  of  the  steep  ascent. 
These  avenues  are  called  Bamboo  walks,  and 
their  appearance  is  so  peculiar,  that  they  can 
be  recognized  at  a  great  distance,  almost  as 
far  as  the  surface  of  the  mountain-side  can 
itself  be  seen.  There  is  one  on  the  side  of 
the  Luana  mountains  above  the  picturesque 
estate  of  Grand  Vale,  a  small  one  about  half 
way  up  the  acclivity  of  Bluefields  mountain, 
and  a  much  more  extensive  one  near  Haddo, 
on  the  road  from  Savanna-le-Mar  to  Montego 
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lay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island.  Some 
mall  but  interesting  clumps  are  growing  in 
Jluefields  pasture,  which  wave  their  plumes 
ver  the  romantic  little  river  that  meanders 
irougli  it.    A  beautiful  contrivance  connected 
Sph  the  growth  of  the  Bamboo  has  been  fre- 
uently  noticed,  but  I  may  be  excused  for 
lentioning  it  again,  for  its  interest ;  especially 
s,  in  my  own  independent  observations,  it 
ad  excited  my  admiration.    Any  one  looking 
t  a  dense  Bamboo  clump,  the  polished  rigid 
terns  standing  but  a  foot,  or  even  less,  apart, 
nd  each  bristling  with  stiff  branches  shooting 
iut  horizontally  in  every  direction, — would 
isk,  "  How  is  it  possible  for  fresh  stems  to 
ear  themselves  through  such  a  labyrinth  of 
xossed   and    re-crossed  branches?  Surely 
heir  side  shoots  would  catch  some  of  these 
lorizontal  rods  before  the  stem  was  well  out 
►f  the  ground,  and  either  be  broken  off  while 
?oung  and  lender,  or  be  irreparably  distorted !" 
ifet  we  never  see  such  distortion;  each  stem 
jears  its  whorls  of  horizontal  branches,  and 
:ach  branch  finds  its  place  among  its  fellows, 
idding  to  the  maze,  and  apparently  to  the 
mpenetrability. 

"  The  contrivance,  however,  which  obviates 
ill  difficulty  is  most  simple.  The  new  stem 
ihoots  up  from  the  root-stock  and  attains  its 
ofty  stature,  before  a  single  lateral  branch  has 
budded.  In  this  simple  form  its  sharp  top  and 
polished  surface  find  no  difficulty  in  threading 
the  crossed  branches ;  and  when  once  its  ele- 
vation is  gained,  the  lateral  branches  find  their 
horizontal  course  no  less  unresisted.  I  have 
seen  in  the  dense  clump  at  Bluefields,  in  the 
middle  of  July,  vigorous  shoots  of  the  present 
year,  fully  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  without  the  least 
trace  of  a  lateral  shoot. 

"  The  appearance  of  such  a  growing  stem 
Is  singularly  beautiful.  The  delicate  green 
iue,  set  off  by  the  smoothness  and  even  polish 
)f  the  surface,  the  swelling  joints  at  regular 
ntervals,  the  cylindrical  internodes,  and  the 
iniform  thickness  of  the  whole,  strike  the  mind 
with  an  emotion  of  pleasure,  the  slenderness 
conveying  the  idea  of  elegance  without  weak- 
ness. The  basal  part  of  every  joint  is  partly 
nclosed  in  dark  brown  triangular  sheaths, 
laving  a  hairy  or  downy  surface;  and  these 
ncrease  in  number,  and  are  closer  together 
owards  the  summit  of  the  shoot,  where  the 
oints  are  still  extending:  the  contrast  of  col- 
)ur  and  of  surface  between  the  woolly  brown 
iheath  and  the  polished  vivid  green  of  the 
•eed  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole." 

THE  MANGROVE. 

"Eminently  characteristic  of  a  tropical 
ihore  is  the  dense  belt  of  Mangrove  bushes 
vith  which  it  is  in  many  places  lined.  To 
tn  European  it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  a 
;rove  of  trees  growing  actually  out  of  the 
lea,  and  his  admiration  is  not  diminished 
vhen  he  examines  more  closely  the  structure 
)f  these  singular  plants.  The  extensive  mo- 
rass at  Crab-pond  Point,  a  flat  of  fetid  mud  over 
vhich  the  tide  flows  daily,  is  closely  covered 
vith  Mangroves.  The  trunk  of  every  tree 
iprings  from  the  union  of  a  number  of  slender 
irehe  s,  euch  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle, 


whose  extremities  penetrate  into  the  mud. 
These  are  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  always 
shoot  out  in  this  arched  form,  often  taking  a 
regular  curve  of  six  feet  in  length  before  they 
dip  into  the  mud.  The  larger  ones  send  out 
side  shoots  which  take  the  same  curved  form 
at  right  angles;  and  thus  by  the  crossing  of 
the  roots  of  neighbouring  trees,  and  of  the 
subordinate  roots  of  each,  a  complex  array  of 
arches  is  produced,  on  which  one  may  secure- 
ly walk  for  hundreds  of  yards,  probably  in 
some  places  for  miles,  about  eighteen  inches 
above  the  mud  or  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  the  tide  is  in.  The  average 
thickness  of  these  natural  bows  is  about  an 
inch,  and  if  stretched  straight,  they  would 
hardly  support  the  weight  of  a  man;  but 
their  vaulted  form  greatly  increases  their 
strength,  and  though  they  frequently  swerve  a 
little  under  the  foot,  I  never  knew  one  to 
break. 

"  On  the  branches  overhead,  depending 
from  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  we  see  the  no  less 
curious  seeds.  Each  is  a  long  club-shaped 
body  with  a  bulbous  base  and  a  slender  point 
more  or  less  drawn  out.  They  germinate 
and  grow  while  attaclied  to  the  parental  twig; 
those  which  hang  near  the  water  gradually 
lengthen  until  the  tip  reaches  the  mud,  which 
it  penetrates,  and  thus  it  roots  itself;  those 
which  depend  from  the  higher  branches,  after 
growing  for  a  while,  drop,  and  then  sticking 
in  the  mud,  throw  out  rootlets  from  one  end 
and  leaves  from  the  other.  In  the  process  of 
growth,  the  roots  gradually  assume  the  arch- 
ed form,  and  raise  the  common  centre  or  base 
of  the  trunk  considerably  above  the  soil. 

"  The  foliage  of  the  Mangrove  is  dense  and 
leathery,  and  the  aspect  of  the  swamps  in 
which  it  grows  sombre  and  dismal  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  sea-water  which  flows  among 
the  roots,  though  clear,  is  frequently  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  like  strong  beer  ;  putrid  exhala- 
tions continually  arise  from  the  daily  exposed 
mud,  which,  being  prevented  from  dispersion 
by  the  density  of  the  foliage,  load  the  air  in 
these  situations  with  poisonous  miasmata,  that 
frequently  form  the  prolific  source  of  disease 
and  death. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  continual  encroach- 
ment of  the  land  upon  the  sea  in  certain  parts 
of  the  coast  by  the  agency  of  this  tree.  The 
Mangrove  growing  irregularly  projects  its 
sombre  shrubberies  into  the  sea  in  capes  and 
points,  inclosing  little  bays:  which  by  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  encircling  points,  by- 
and-by  become  lagoons,  or  shallow  salt-lakes. 
On  the  sheltered  expanse  of  these  beautiful 
but  treacherous  lakes,  the  seeds  of  the  sur- 
rounding groves  begin  to  root,  and  presently 
we  see  rising  here  and  there  rounded  clumps 
of  Mangroves,  like  little  wooded  islets  spotting 
its  broad  bosom.  These  continually  increase 
in  extent,  approach  each  other,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  unite  into  a  continuous  grove. 

"  The  unbroken  silence  and  sheltered  re- 
tirement of  these  lagoons  offer  temptations  to 
wading  birds,  of  which  they  are  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  The  shallowness  of  the 
water,  which  often  does  not  exceed  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  depth  over  a  surface  of  many 
acres,  the  abundance  of  marine  animals  that 


j  inhabit  the  mud,  and  the  facilities  for  roosting 
and  incubation  presented  by  the  arching  roots 
and  spreading  branches  everywhere  around, 
enable  these  semi-aquatic  fowl  to  pass  their 
lives  here  in  security  and  content.  The  timid 
Water-rail,  which  from  its  size,  its  form  and 
colour,  and  its  habits,  so  much  resembling 
those  of  a  pullet,  has  received  the  appellation 
of  the  Mangrove  Hen  (Rallus  longirostris), 
may  frequently  be  seen  slowly  running  over 
the  vaulted  roots,  or  hurrying  through  the 
shallow  water  from  the  shelter  of  one  clump  to 
another,  or  wading  about,  picking  up  the  small 
crabs  on  which  it  habitually  feeds.  M;>ny  of 
the  little  Gambets  and  Sand-pipes  ( Tringce 
and  Totuni)  also  run  about  here,  and  occa- 
sionally that  very  curious  bird  the  Rosy  Stilt 
(Himantopus  nigricollis),  whose  enormous 
length  of  leg  so  eminently  fits  it  for  such  situ- 
ations. The  Scarlet  Ibis  and  Roseate  Spoon- 
bill are  said  sometimes  to  exhibit  their  brilliant 
plumage  in  these  dark  recesses,  though  I  never 
met  with  either:  and  many  of  the  Ardeadce, 
from  the  little  Yellow  Bittern,  and  the  elegant 
Egrets,  both  blue  and  white,  to  the  Great 
White  Heron  with  its  sweeping  plumes  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  the  still  larger  Herodias, 
rivalling  the  stature  of  man,  are  commonly  to 
be  found  here.  One  of  these,  the  Crab-catch- 
er, Night-raven,  or  Qua-bird  (Nycticorax 
A?nericanus),  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
these  sombre  solitudes;  for  though  its  jealous 
wariness  precludes  it  from  being  often  seen, 
its  hoarse  voice,  loud,  sudden  and  startling, 
not  infrequently  surprises  the  benighted  trav- 
eller as  he  passes  near  their  obscure  depths." 

(To  hecoiuinueil.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Display  of  Divine  Power. 

During  the  civil  wars  that  preceded  the  rise 
of  Friends,  many  sincere  persons  were  bent  to 
seek  after  the  Lord,  and  to  wait  upon  him  in 
fasting  and  earnest  supplication  ;  in  which,  one 
says,  "  they  were  accepted,  and  had  many 
times  the  seal  of  his  presence  and  power 
among  them."  This  state  was  soon  followed 
by  a  great  desolation.  The  enemy  drew 
many  from  the  feeling  of  the  inward  power  of 
religion,  into  disputations  about  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  church  government.  This  turned 
the  mind  from  feeding  on  its  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  their  spiritual  life  decayed,  while 
knowledge  and  subtlety  in  the  natural  under- 
standing increased.  The  upright-hearted  miss- 
ing of  the  Divine  life  where  they  had  once  en- 
joyed it,  were  scattered  up  and  down  seeking 
for  it,  and  those  who  remained  in  the  mere 
exercise  of  their  own  wisdom,  became  dry, 
barren,  and  contentious,  and  lost  the  sweet- 
ness, meekness  and  love  which  they  had  once 
known.  Oh,  the  death  and  formality,  the 
darkness  and  misery  of  this  state  !  and  the 
pain  of  those  hearts  where  life  had  been  stir- 
ring, who  now  felt  the  want  of  the  living  God. 
Had  not  the  Lord  pitied  his  people  in  this 
state,  and  appeared  to  them  in  life  and  power, 
which  this  great  desolation  made  way  for,  they 
must  have  been  cast  away,  for  death  had  pre. 
vailed  over  the  generality,  and  life  was  expir- 
ing in  the  single-hearted. 
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This  appears  lo  have  been  tlio  coniiition  of 
professing  Christians  in  England  previous  to 
Friends  being  sent  forth.  The  arising  of  the 
Lord's  power,  which  was  manifested  to  some 
whom  he  had  kept  waiting  for  him  in  this 
time  of  distress,  was  precious.  His  appear- 
ance was  very  glorious  to  them,  to  whom  he 
opened  the  state  of  the  different  professors, 
and  gave  them  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach,  bidding  them  go  forth  to  gather  people 
into  his  fold,  and  promising  them  that  his 
Spirit  and  power  should  go  with  them.  One 
of  these  writers  remarks,  "  Who  can  utter 
what  the  glory  of  this  light  was,  in  its  shining 
in  their  hearts  !  How  welcome  to  their  weary 
souls,  how  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  their  spirits, 
how  demonstrative  and  satisfactory  to  their 
hearts!  Oh!  the  joy  of  that  day,  surely  it 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  them,  wherein  they 
sensibly  felt  the  pouring  down  of  the  Spirit  ol 
life  upon  them,  their  hearts  gathered  into  the 
bosom  of  eternal  rest,  their  souls  and  bodies 
sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  Lord  and  his 
service." 

That  by  which  the  Lord  wrought  in  their 
ministry,  was  not  by  preaching  any  new  thing, 
but  by  directing  to  a  principle  of  life  and  pow- 
er, the  seed  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
God  had  already  hid  in  every  man's  heart, 
and  which  was  to  be  known  by  its  Divine 
nature  and  light,  turning  against  and  reprov- 
ing sin.  They  testified  that  this  was  the 
means  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  had  cho- 
sen to  bring  his  sons  and  daughters  into  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  life.  But  "  what  heart 
can  receive  this,  what  eye  can  see  any  beauty 
in  this,  but  that  which  the  Lord  toucheth  and 
openeth." 

Respecting  those  whom  the  Lord  prepared 
and  sent  on  this  great  mission,  the  same  writer 
speaks  of"  the  contemptibleness  of  these  ves- 
sels, which  he  chose  to  fill  with  this  treasure, 
and  let  forth  this  dispensation  of  life  through. 
They  were,"  he  says,  "for  the  most  part, 
mean  as  to  the  outward ;  young  country  lads, 
of  no  deep  understanding,  or  ready  expression  ; 
but  very  fit  to  be  despised  everywhere  by  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  only  to  be  owned  in  the 
power  of  that  life  wherein  they  came  forth. 
How  ridiculous  was  their  manner  of  coming 
forth  and  appearance  to  the  eye  of  man ! 
About  what  trivial  circumstances,  habits,  ges- 
tures and  things,  did  they  seem  to  lay  great 
weight,  and  make  matters  of  great  moment ! 
How  far  did  they  seem  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  and  depths  of  religion  ! 
Their  chief  preaching  was  repentance,  and 
about  a  light  within,  and  of  turning  lo  that, 
and  proclaiming  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  to  be  at  hand;  wherein,"  he  says,  "  I 
confess  my  heart  exceedingly  despised  them, 
and  cannot  wonder  that  any  wise  man,  or  sect 
of  professors  did,  or  do  yet  despise  them." 

And  may  not  the  simple,  practical  ministry, 
which  is  not  embellished  with  the  wisdom  of 
words,  be  despised  and  set  at  nought  in  this 
day,  even  by  some  of  the  same  society  ?  The 
ear  which  has  been  divinely  opened  to  hear, 
trieth  words  as  the  mouth  tasteth  meat.  To 
be  enabled  to  make  a  true  discrimination  be- 
tween that  which  the  Lord  furnishes  from  his 


treasury,  and  mere  words  uttered  in  the  will 
of  man,  is  of  great  consequence  both  to  the 
preservation  of  a  living  ministry,  and  also  for 
the  health  and  soundness  of  the  body.  As  a 
means  of  keeping  these  humble  preachers  from 
erring,  the  writer  says,  "  They  were  very 
sensible  of  their  own  weakness  and  unfitness 
for  the  great  work  wherein  the  Lord  had  hon- 
oured them,  and  of  their  inability  to  reason 
with  man  ;  and  so  in  the  fear  and  watch  of 
their  spirits,  they  kept  close  to  their  testimony, 
and  to  the  movings  of  his  power,  not  mattering 
to  answer  or  satisfy  the  reasoning  part  of 
man,  but  singly  minding  the  reaching  to,  and 
raising  of  that,  to  which  their  testimony  was 
[directed]." 

The  blessing  which  God  gave  to  this  his 
dispensation  of  life  in  their  hands,  was  very 
extraordinary.  "  How  did  the  Lord  prosper 
them  in  gathering  his  scattered  wandering 
sheep  into  the  fold  of  rest!  How  did  their 
words  drop  like  desv,  and  refresh  the  hungry 
thirsty  souls!  How  did  they  reach  to  the  life 
in  those  to  whom  they  ministered,  raising  up 
that  which  lay  [as]  dead  in  the  grave,  to  give 
a  living  testimony  to  the  living  voice  of  God 
in  them  !  How  did  they  batter  the  wisdom 
and  reasonings  of  man,  making  the  loftiness 
thereof  to  stoop  and  bow!  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  the 
power  of  life  hath  wrought  through  them,  in 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  long- 
ed after,  and  watched  for  the  Lord.  Oh,  the 
breathings  and  meltings  of  soul,  the  sense  of 
the  living  presence  of  God,  the  subjecting  of 
the  heart  to  the  Lord,  the  weakening  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  clear  shining  of  the 
light  of  life  in  the  heart,  and  the  sweet  run- 
ning of  the  pure  streams  thereof  in  the  enlight- 
ed  souls,  which  has  often  been  known  and 
sealed  to  from  the  powerful  appearance  of 
God  in  their  ministry  !  Indeed,  when  I  have 
considered  these  things,  and  narrowly  marked 
them  in  my  converse  with  them,  I  have  been 
often  forced  to  cry  out  concerning  them, 
Truly  here  is  man  very  loeak  and  contempti- 
ble, but  God  very  glorious  and  powerfid. 
When  at  any  time  I  looked  on  the  man,  I  was 
hardly  able  to  forbear  disdaining  them;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  of  my  spirit 
beheld  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Lord  in 
them,  I  could  hardly  forbear  over-esteeming 
and  exalting  them." 

When  we  compare  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  earnestness  after  hea- 
venly treasure,  and  the  answer  of  the  prayers 
put  up  by  those  devoted  men,  we  may  well 
inquire  on  our  own  account,  Where  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Elijah,  who  wrought  so  marvel- 
lously for  their  deliverance  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin,  and  then  made  them  his  instruments  in 
the  gathering  of  thousands  to  the  Truth.  Hu- 
man devices  to  add  to  our  numbers,  or  to  gain 
us  a  name  among  men,  for  our  benevolent 
sand  philanthropic  doings,  will  not  spread 
the  blessed  Truth  or  gather  souls  to  God. 
Nothing  but  the  effectual  workings  of  the 
same  Divine  power  that  puts  down  sin,  and 
sanctifies  the  soul,  and  causes  it  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  will  draw  seek- 
ing souls  to  us,  and  make  us  instrumental 


in  exalting  and  spreading   the  Redeemer's 

kingdom  in  the  earth. 


LONDON  EPISTLfi. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  1 
in,  London,  by  adjournments  from  the  \§th  ij 
of  the  Fifth  montlt  to  the  '28th  of  the  same,  \i 
inclusive,  1 852 ;  to  the  Quarterly  and  I 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — 

Our  coming  together  at  this  time  has  been 
to  our  spiritual  refreshment,  and  to  the  confir-  1 
mation  of  our  faith.    We  are  bound  to  ac 
knowledge  with  thanksgiving,  that,  notwith-  \ 
standing  all  our  unworthiness,  our  gracious  | 
Lord  has,  as  we  humbly  trust,  been  mercifully 
pleased  to  own  us  by  his  presence,  and  to 
grant  us  renewed  tokens  of  his  love  and  care. 
Under  the  sense  of  his  unmerited  mercy,  we 
offer  you  the  word  of  apostolic  salutation, 
"  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you 
through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord."    (2  Peter,  i.  2.) 

Unto  you  that  believe,  saith  the  Apostle, 
Christ  is  precious.  (1  Peter,  ii.  7.)  It  is  the 
experimental  sense  of  this  in  themselves,  and 
one  with  another,  that  constitutes  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints.  By  nature  fellow-partakers 
in  the  effects  of  the  fall,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins,  it  is  as  He  has  quickened  them 
by  his  Spirit  to  abhor  and  to  forsake  t<heir 
sins,  as  He  has  given  them  to  know  Him  to 
be  their  Passover,  sacrificed  for  them,  bring- 
ing them  nigh  unto  God  through  his  precious 
blood,  that  they  have  become  brethren  in  the 
adoption  ;  in  the  blessed  and  endearing  rela- 
tionship of  the  children  of  God.  Rooted  and 
built  up  in  Christ,  He  is  felt  to  be  the  alone 
source  and  centre  of  their  unity.  (1  Cor. 
v.7.)  ••  | 

Wherefore,  beloved  brethren,  ye  who,  in 
the  largeness  of  the  Father's  love,  are  in  any 
measure  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  let 
it  be  the  frequent  engagement  of  your  souls  in 
deep  reverence  and  humility,  to  "consider  the 
Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
Christ  Jesus."  (Heb.  iii.  1.)  The  promised 
Messiah,  He  to  whom  all  preceding  dispensa- 
tions had  pointed,  and  in  whom  they  were 
ended  and  fulfilled,  He  who  was  with  God  and 
was  God  (Johni.  1, 14, 18),  the  Word  who  hath 
declared  to  man  Him  that  is  invisible,  even 
He  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  men. 
Though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He 
became  poor;  veiling,  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, the  brightness  of  his  glory,  that  through 
Him,  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  toward 
man  might  appear,  in  a  manner  every  way 
suited  to  our  wants  and  finite  capacities. 
(Phil.  ii.  7.)  His  righteous  precepts  were 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  his  own  holy 
example.  He  went  about  doing  good ;  for  us 
He  endured  sorrow,  hunger,  thirst,  weariness, 
pain:  unutterable  anguish  of  body  and  of  soul 
even  unto  death;  and  was  "in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
(Heb.  iv.  15.)  Thus  humbling  Himself  that 
we  might  be  exalted,  He  emphatically  recog- 
nized the  duties  and  the  sufferings  of  hunia. 
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nity  as  among  the  means  whereby,  through 
the  obedience  of  faith,  we  are  to  be  disciplined 
for  heaven  ;  sanctifying  them  to  us  by  Himself 
performing  and  enduring  them,  and  as  the 
"Forerunner,"  (Heb.  vi.  20,)  at  once  plainly 
marking  and  consecrating  tor  his  followers, 
the  path  in  which  they  must  tread.  But  not 
only  in  these  blessed  relations  must  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  ever  precious  to  his  people.  Exalted 
to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  in  Him  has 
been  revealed  a  Redeemer  at  once  able  to 
suffer  and  almighty  to  save;  an  High  Priest, 
"  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities," 
(Heb.  iv.  15,)  who,  having  made  reconcilia- 
tion for  our  sins  by  the  offering  up  of  Himself 
once  for  all,  "  is  gone  into  heaven,"  (1  Pet. 

iii.  22,)  there  to  appear,  our  Mediator  and 
Advocate,  in  the  presence  of  God.  (Heb.  ix. 
24.) 

Beloved  Friends  !  how  high  and  holy  is  our 
vocation  in  being  called  by  the  name,  and  in- 
vited to  the  service  of  such  a  Saviour.  And 
whilst  we  take  comfort  in  believing  that  He  is 
indeed  precious  to  the  souls  of  many,  fervent 
are  our  desires  for  ourselves  and  for  you,  that 
as  we  advance  in  life  we  may  in  all  things  be 
more  and  more  growing  up  into  Him  who  is 
the  Head.  But  we  have  had  renewedly  to  feel 
that  it  is  only  as  the  heart  is,  in  very  truth, 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  any 
can  be  made  truly  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  There  is  not  one  amongst  us, 
whatever  be  the  advantages  of  his  education, 
the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  or  his  ad- 
vancement in  refinement  and  intelligence,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  to  whom,  in  his  natural  state, 
the  language  of  our  adorable  Redeemer  may 
not  be  addressed,  "Ye  must  be  born  again." 
(John  iii.  7.)  These  are  words  of  univer- 
sal and  perpetual  applicalion;  in  them  is  set 
forth  that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  con- 
version and  sanctification  of  the  heart,  that 
renewing  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  (Ephes. 

iv.  23,)  by  which  we  may  every  one  of  us  be 
made  as  "  lively  stones"  (1  Pet.  ii.  5,)  in  lhat 
spiritual  house  in  which  the  Lord  Himself  de- 
lights to  dwell. 

To  you,  dear  friends,  who  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  parents,  the  condition  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  of  your  beloved  offspring,  is  unspeak- 
ably important.  Shrink  not,  we  entreat  you, 
from  your  solemn  responsibilities.  Remem- 
ber that  your  children  are  born  for  eternity  : 
and  let  it  be  your  great  concern  to  lead  them 
to  the  Saviour,  that  they  may  be  early  trained 
to  bear  his  yoke,  and  be  prepared  for  an  inhe- 
ritance in  his  kingdom.  Let  not  their  wills 
be  unsubjected,  but  keep  your  right  places; 
ruling  your  households  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
in  the  authority  of  his  love.  Be  tenderly 
watchful  that  his  holy  name  may  be  sanctified 
among  them  through  your  conversation  and 
example.  Seek  for  opportunities  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  be 
especially  concerned  that  the  disciplining  of 
their  hearts  in  righteousness,  may  be  steadily 
going  forward.  And,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  these  duties,  may  your 
prayers  unto  God  be  fervent  for  that  wisdom 
and  help  which  will  not  fail  to  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  needs  of  those  who  honestly 
trust  in  Him. 


The  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  is  en- 
joined upon  us,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
love  to  Him  and  of  our  dependence  upon  Him  ; 
and  we  regard  the  occasions  which,  in  the 
economy  of  the  church,  are  provided  for  this 
solemn  duty,  as  precious  opportunities  for 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  th^t  we  may  be  taught 
by  Him;  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in 
the  ability  which  He  giveth,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  bond  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, by  a  mutual  participation  in  those  strong 
consolations  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  The  meetings  established  amongst  us 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  present  advantages 
peculiarly  important  to  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  these  blessed  privileges.  We  could 
wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  bring  those 
amongst  us,  who  absent  themselves  from  these 
meetings,  to  a  sense  of  the  loss  which  they 
are  themselves  sustaining,  and  which  they  are 
in  danger  of  entailing  upon  their  offspring. 
Can  it  be,  dear  friends,  that  your  peace  can 
consist  with  such  neglect  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  a 
symptom  that  the  health  of  the  soul  lan- 
guishes? that  its  salvation  is  with  you  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  moment?  that  earthly  things 
have  the  place  which  belongs  to  heavenly 
things,  and  that  this  world  has  a  stronger  hold 
upon  your  affections  than  the  life  to  come? 
Prayer  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  us  all :  we 
need  the  pardon  of  our  sins;  and  in  this,  our 
dependent  condition,  we  need  the  renewed 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  day  by  day,  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  warfare  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  And  are  not  the  intervals  of 
cessation  from  the  cares  of  business,  afforded 
by  our  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
opportunities  for  this  purpose  which  ought  to 
be  highly  prized?  It  is  because  we  desire 
that  our  dear  friends  everywhere,  may  derive 
all  that  help  which  comes  from  communion 
with  God,  from  the  fervent  and  frequent  exer- 
cise of  prayer  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  from 
the  fellowship  of  their  brethren,  that  we  are 
constrained  in  love  to  bring  these  things  before 
them. 

We  have  received,  as  in  former  years,  an 
Epistle  from  our  friends  in  Ireland,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  Ame- 
rican Continent.  It  continues  to  be  acceptable 
to  us,  thus  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  our 
beloved  distant  brethren  ;  and  greatly  do  we 
desire  that  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety  everywhere,  being  individually  earnest 
to  be  brought  day  by  day  to  a  closer  walk 
with  God,  may  so  witness  an  increase  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love,  that  we  may  be  yet  more 
and  more  united  in  the  precious  fellowship  of 
the  Gospel. 

Reports  have  been  received  and  read  from 
our  several  Quarterly  and  other  meetings,  of 
the  distraints  upon  our  members  on  account 
of  ecclesiastical  demands.  The  total  value 
taken,  including  the  costs  of  distraint,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  We 
continue  to  feel  the  great  importance  of  up- 
holding our  well-known  testimony  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and 
against  the  usurpations  and  corruptions  that 
pervade  so  large  a  portion  of  the  professing 
church.  We  exhort  all  our  dear  friends  to 
maintain  it  in  the  meekness  that  becometh  the 


Gospel,  but  in  uprightness  and  faithfulness 
unto  the  Lord. 

The  recent  proceedings  in  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  re-organizing  a  militia  through- 
out the  kingdom,  have  introduced  this  meeting 
into  deep  religious  exercise.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  war  is  so  directly  at  variance,  not  only 
with  the  plain  precepts  of  our  Lord,  but  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  Gospel,  that  any  attempt 
to  bring  under  its  influence  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  peaceful  occupations 
of  life,  cannot  but  awaken  painful  apprehen- 
sion. Our  testimony  against  the  bearing  of 
arms  being  grounded  upon  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  have  had  afresh  to 
feel  that,  in  maintaining  it,  our  strength  and 
safety  consist  in  drawing  very  near  unto  Him, 
and  in  seeking  to  live  under  the  government 
of  his  Spirit.  May  it  be  the  engagement  of 
our  souls,  so  to  witness  the  peace  of  God  to 
rule  in  our  own  hearts,  that  not  relying  on 
fleets  or  armies,  but  in  simple  trust  in  the 
Lord  Almighty,  this  important  Christian  prin- 
ciple may  be  upheld  by  us  in  godly  sincerity, 
not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  thus  commended  to  the  consciences 
of  others. 

We  rejoice  with  our  friends  in  a  sense  of 
the  blessings  of  which  they  are  partakers, 
while  we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  con- 
flicts and  trials;  and  we  cordially  desire  their 
encouragement  for  every  right  service  of  the 
day.  Amidst  the  various  exertions  that  are 
making  at  the  present  time  for  the  promotion 
of  the  good  of  mankind,  whilst  we  would 
strengthen  every  effort  that  has  its  spring  and 
its  continuance  in  the  love  of  Christ,  we  ten- 
derly invite  all  our  members  to  keep  very 
near  to  the  sure  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  as  to  their  respective  lines  of  duty.  As 
this  is  the  case,  we  believe  that  in  their  labours 
for  the  good  of  others,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  undue  excitement,  and  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  love  of  popularity,  and  everything 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  spiritually- 
minded  Christian. 

In  conclusion,  dear  friends,  it  is  our  con- 
cern that  we  may  become  a  watchful,  lowly, 
minded,  retiring  people ;  that  we  may  live  more 
distinct  from  the  spirit  of  the  world;  that  our 
affections  may  be  thoroughly  fixed  upon  hea- 
venly things;  not  in  any  wise  seeking  our  own 
glory,  or  desiring  to  occupy  conspicuous  posi- 
tions in  the  world,  but  rather  that  we  may 
individually  serve  God  in  our  generation  ac- 
cording to  his  will.  Thus  would  our  hearts 
be  more  and  more  prepared  to  receive  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  if  it  please  the  Lord  to  con- 
fer them  upon  us,  and  to  exercise  them  in 
faithfulness  and  in  love.  Building  upon  Christ, 
as  our  foundation,  we  should  witness  a  growth 
in  our  own  souls;  walking  in  his  light,  our 
light  would  not  be  hidden  or  obscured,  but 
would  shine  to  his  praise,  drawing  and  direct- 
ing others  to  the  same  blessed  fountain  of 
light,  and  peace,  and  love. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  ineeting  tliis  year. 

A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily 
dejected. 
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Selected. 

THE  HOARY  HEAD. 

"The  hoi  ry  lnnd  is  ;i  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found 
in  the  way  of  righteousness." 

Aged  man,  with  locks  so  hoary, 

High  estate  dost  thou  possess! 
They  appear  thy  crown  of  glory, 

In  the  way  of  righteousness. 

Jewels,  not  of  man's  preparing, 

Form  the  shining  diadem, 
Thou  art  from  thy  Sovereign  wearing  : 

God's  own  finger  silvered  them. 

Thine  are  honours,  proved  and  heightened 

Hy  the  gift  of  lengthened  years  ; 
In  affliction's  furnace  brightened, 

Tried  by  cares,  and  washed  with  tears. 

Like  thy  Master,  meek  and  lowly, 

Thou  a  thorny  earth  hast  trod; 
With  thy  breast  a  high  and  holy 

Temple  of  the  living  God. 

Aged  saint,  thy  form  is  bending, 

Sere  and  withered,  to  the  tomb; 
But  thy  spirit,  upward  lending, 

Huddeth  for  immortal  bloom. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  358.) 

On  Sixth-day,  William  Jackson  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Whitby,  in  which  though  much  exer- 
cised, no  way  opened  for  him  to  relieve 
himself  vocally.  The  next  day  proving 
stormy,  lie  quietly  remained  at  that  place, 
and  on  First-day  attended  their  meeting,  in 
which  he  was  enlarged  in  testimony.  He 
says,  "  Left  it  much  relieved  in  my  mind,  and 
thankful  to  Him  that  opens  and  shuts  as  he 
sees  best,  and  thereby  subjects  us  to  himself. 
His  will  is  our  sanctificatron."  "  On  Second- 
day,  attended  Gisborough  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Kirby  Moorside.  In  this  meeting  my  way 
opened  to  considerable  service,  both  in  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  and  I  left  it  with  a  relieved 
and  peaceful  mind,  although  it  held  nearly 
five  hours,  and  I  was  much  exhausted."  On 
Third-day,  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Helms- 
ley,  appointed  for  Friends  and  such  as  usually 
attend  with  them, — and  in  the  evening,  at  six 
o'clock,  one  for  the  public  generally.  This 
meeting  was  very  large.  In  both  meetings  he 
was  much  enlarged  in  testimony,  and  he  notes 
them  as  solid  opportunities,  particularly  the 
last.  On  Fourth-day,  he  was  at  Bilsdale 
meeting.  He  says,  "  The  Friends  here  live 
by  working  hard  on  poor,  hilly  ground.  It 
was  a  meeting  [in  which]  the  testimony  of 
Truth  flowed  freely." 

William  Jackson  appears  to  have  found,  as 
many  others  have  done,  that  the  best  meetings 
were  not  those  held  amongst  the  rich  and  the 
full,  as  to  this  world's  treasures.  There  is 
a  spiritually  enervating  effect  flows  from  pros- 
perity, and  this  probably  has  given  rise  to  the 
*  observation  often  heard  repeated, — that  '  poor 
ground  raises  good  Quakers.'  The  quality  of 
the  soil  has  little  to  do  with  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  those  who  tread  it,  but  doubtless, 
outward  difficulties  and  trials,  may  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Christian's  faith,  and  prosperity 
may  enfeeble  it.    Mere  hardship  never  made 


anyone  good ;  the  influence  of  the  baptizing, 
renovating  Spirit  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  must 
be  felt  and  submitted  to,  or  else  we  shall  be 
unregenerate  men  still,  and  will  be  found  going 
down  to  the  chambers  of  eternal  misery,  even 
if  we  should  walk  in  bitterness,  and  partake 
largely  of  the  bread  of  adversity.  It  is  a 
generally  admitted  truth,  that  great  wealth 
operates  injuriously  upon  the  religious  charac- 
ters of  most  men  tried  with  it,  yet  we  have 
little  expectation  that  others  will  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  dangerous  gift,  or  give  up  the  inor- 
dinate pursuit  of  it.  They  have  a  general 
belief,  perhaps,  that  Divine  Grace  is  sufficient 
to  support  them  in  safety,  even  in  the  extreme 
peril  of  worldly  prosperity, — and,  therefore, 
they  grasp  after  it  for  the  earthly  good  it 
offers  ;  they  seize  it  with  avidity  when  it  comes 
within  their  grasp.  Although  wealth  may  in- 
deed pour  forth  many  enticements  to  draw  its 
possessor  from  the  Truth,  poverty  is  not  with- 
out its  temptations  to  evil.  These  are  particu- 
larly prevalent  where  the  poor  man  is  neces- 
sarily close  neighbour  to  the  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, and  feels  the  full  force  of  the  example  of 
indulgence  set  him,  whilst  he  partakes  in  mea- 
sure the  neglect,  if  not  of  the  scorn,  of  those 
about  him.  He  has  his  temptations  to  envy, 
to  moroseness,  to  discontent,  if  to  no  other 
sins. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  hard  for  an  'empty 
bag  to  stand  upright.'  This  observation  has 
often  had  mournful  confirmation  in  the  per- 
sons of  poor  men,  who  have  winked  at,  or 
palliated  the  wicked  principles  or  practices  of 
their  rich  friends,  on  whom  unavoidable  ad- 
verse circumstances,  or  indolent  habits,  had 
made  them  dependent.  There  have  been  those 
in  our  day,  whose  spiritual  vision  has  been 
obscured,  when  the  Truth  and  the  views  of 
their  earthly  benefactors  have  not  coincided. 
Independent  poverty,  with  a  contented  mind, 
industrious  habits,  and  a  humble  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  Divine  Providence,  is  a  safer  state 
than  one  of  great  wealth, — but  dependent  pov- 
erty, particlarly  in  those  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  strength  of  body,  has  many  snares. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a  hard 
working,  independent  position  in  life,  is  in  the 
main  more  conducive  to  spiritual  growth,  than 
the  opulence  whose  goods  are  already  stored 
up  for  the  wants  of  the  longest  life,  or  the 
penury  which  looks  daily  to  a  fellow  mortal 
for  support. 

On  Fifth-day,  succeeding  the  meeting  at 
Bilsdale,  William  Jackson  was  at  Thirsk. 
He  says,  "  It  was  a  very  trying  time.  There 
seemed  no  getting  along,  and  there  [IJ  had  to 
suffer.  Sat  with  the  elders  in  their  meeting 
by  candlelight,  the  evening  before.  No  min- 
ister belongs  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  though 
constituted  of  five  particular  ones.  The  whole 
appeared  and  felt  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  low 
state.  Some  were  dry, — some  were  raw  and 
ignorant,  and  others  but  feeble.  On  Sixth- 
day,  I  had  a  public  meeting,  to  which  many 
of  the  town's  people  came.  My  way  opened 
plain  and  clear  in  testimony  amongst  them, 
and  my  spirit  was  relieved.  On  Seventh-day 
I  rode  14  miles  to  Masham. "  When  1  was  at 
this  place  last  fall,  I  left  it  not  clear  and  easy 
in  my  mind,  being,  poorly  in   health,  and 


[anxious  to  get  to  where  I  might  rest  and  be 
repaired  in  health.  On  First-day,  the  4th  of 
the  Third  month,  I  had  two  public  meetings, 
in  which  I  was  favoured  to  relieve  my  mind, 
and  left  [the  place]  on  Second-day  morning, 
easy  and  comfortable." 

On  Third-day,  the  6th  of  Third  month,  he 
was  at  Huby  meeting.  "Here,"  he  says,  "the 
people  of  the  town  kept  coming  in  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  until  nearly  one  o'clock,  and 
finding  there  was  no  good  to  be  come  at,  broke 
up  the  meeting  without  saying  a  word  to 
them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Examples  of  great  piety  are  not  now  com- 
mon in  the  world  ;  it  may  not  be  your  happi- 
ness to  live  within  sight  of  any,  or  to  have 
your  virtue  inflamed  by  their  light  and  fervour. 
But  the  misery  and  folly  of  worldly  men  is 
what  meets  your  eyes  in  every  place,  and  you 
need  not  look  far  to  see  how  poorly,  how 
vainly  men  dream  away  their  lives  for  want 
of  religious  wisdom." 

"  To  meditate  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  attributes, — to  contemplate  the  glories 
of  heaven, — to  consider  the  joys  of  saints  and 
angels,  living  forever  in  the  brightness  and 
glory  of  the  Divine  presence, — these  are  the 
meditations  of  souls  advanced  in  piety.  But 
to  see  and  consider  the  emptiness  and  error 
of  all  worldly  happiness,  to  see  the  grossness 
of  sensuality,  the  poorness  of  pride,  the  stu- 
pidity of  covetousness,  the  vanity  of  dress,  the 
delusion  of  honour,  the  blindness  of  our  pas- 
sions, the  uncertainty  of  our  lives,  and  the 
shortness  of  all  worldly  projects  ;  these  are 
meditations  that  are  suited  to  all,  fitted  to 
strike  all  minds ;  tliey  require  no  depth  of 
thought,  no  sublime  speculation,  but  are  forced 
upon  us  by  all  our  senses,  and  taught  us  by 
almost  everything  that  we  see  and  hear." — 
Extract  from  Law's  Serious  Call. 


The  Power  of  the  Pence. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  in  a  lecture, 
strikingly  illustrates  the  power  which  lies  in 
the  hand  of  the  working-men,  to  promote  their 
own  social  comfort  and  independence  : 

"A  Manchester  calico-printer  was,  on  his 
wedding-day,  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  allow 
her  two  half-pints  of  ale  a  day  as  her  share. 
Me  rather  winced  under  the  bargain ;  for, 
though  a  drinker  himself,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  perfectly  sober  wife.  They  both 
worked  hard,  and  he,  poor  man,  was  seldom 
out  of  the  public  house  as  soon  as  the  factory 
closed.  The  wife  and  husband  saw  little  of 
each  other  except  at  breakfast ;  but  as  she  kept 
things  tidy  about  her,  and  made  her  stinted 
and  even  selfish  allowance  for  housekeeping 
meet  the  demands  upon  her,  he  never  com- 
plained. She  had  her  daily  pint,  and  he,  per- 
haps, had  his  two  or  three  quarts  ;  and  neither 
interfered  with  the  other,  except  at  odd  times 
she  succeeded,  by  dint  of  one  little  gentle  arti- 
fice or  another,  to  win  him  home  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  at  night,  and  now  and  then  to 
spend  an  entire  evening  in  his  own  house. 
But  these  were  rare  occurrences. 

"They  had  been  married  a  year;  and,  on 
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the  morning  of  their  wedding  anniversary,  the 
husband  looked  askance  at  her  neat  and  come- 
ly person  with  some  shade  of  remorse,  as  he 
observed,  1  Mary,  we1n  had  no  holiday  sin'e 
we  were  wed ;  and  only  that  1  havn't  a  penny 
i'  th'  world,  we'd  take  a  jaunt  to  th'  village  to 
see  thee  mother?'  «  Wouldst  like  to  go,  John?' 
asked  she  softly,  between  a  smile  and  a  tear, 
to  hear  him  speak  kindly  as  in  old  times.  '  If 
thee'd  like  to  go,  John,  I'll  stand  treat.'  '  Thou 
stand  treat !'  said  he,  with  half  a  sneer;  '  hast 
got  a  fortun'?'  '  Nay,'  said  she,  •  but  I'n  got- 
ten the  pint  o'  ale,'  was  the  reply.  John  still 
did'nt  understand  her,  till  the  faithful  creature 
reached  down  an  old  stocking,  from  under  a 
loose  brick  up  the  chimney,  and  counting  out 
her  dady  pint  of  ale  in  the  shape  of  365  three- 
pences (i.  e.  41.  lis.  3d.),  and  put  it  into  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  'Thee  shall  have  the  holi- 
day, John.'  John  was  ashamed,  astonished, 
conscience-smitten,  charmed.  He  wouldn't 
touch  it.  'Hasn't  thee  had  thy  share?  then 
I'll  ha'  no  more,'  he  said.  They  kept  their 
wedding-day  with  the  old  dame ;  and  the  wife's 
little  capital  was  the  nucleus  of  a  series  of  in- 
vestments that  ultimately  swelled  into  shop, 
factory,  ware-house,  country-seat  and  car- 
riage."— Ledger. 


For  "  The  Friend. " 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

What  an  inexpressible  blessing  it  would 
confer  on  our  country,  were  the  people  to 
unite  in  banishing  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  en- 
tirely. Many  a  young  person  would  be  saved 
from  degradation  consequent  upon  evil  habits, 
and  being  kept  from  the  excitement  created 
by  strong  drink,  they  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  reflect  on  the  design  of  their  creation,  the 
noble  faculties  they  possess,  and  through  the 
help  of  Divine  Grace,  to  make  choice  of  the 
path  of  virtue  and  holiness,  and  thereby  glori- 
fy their  Creator.  How  many  quarrels  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  disposition  to  do  good, 
and  to  communicate  aid  to  the  weak  and  help- 
less, be  felt  and  practised  in  the  world ! 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Ledger: 

[For  the  Public  Ledger.] 

WORKING  OF  THE   MAINE  LAW. 

A  few  well-authenticated  facts  are  worth 
more  than  any  number  of  untried  theories. 
Newton's  grand  discovery  of  the  true  law  of 
gravitation,  was  based  upon  the  fall  of  an 
apple,  as  he  noticed  it  while  sitting  in  his  gar- 
den. Lord  Bacon  attained  his  lolty  eminence 
in  the  literary  and  scientific  world  by  reason- 
ing from  facts.  It  is  to  facts  we  are  to 
look  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  practica- 
bility and  desirableness  of  every  social  and 
moral  reformation.  It  is  especially  so  in  re- 
gard to  that  great  change,  so  strongly  advo- 
cated by  some,  and  so  fiercely  denounced  by 
others,  of  "putting  under  the  ban  of  perpetual 
proscription,  by  stringent  legislation,  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits. 

A  great  change  is  here  proposed,  one  affect- 
ing the  business  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
a  large  class  of  our  citizens.  Many  questions 
occur  to  every  reflecting  man,  bearing  directly 
on  this  subject.    Among  them  are  such  as 


these.  Is  the  proposed  measure  right  ?  Will 
it  do  more  good  than  harm?  And  is  there  a 
fair  prospect  that  it  will  be  successful?  The 
advocates  of  temperance  would  promptly  and 
confidently  answer  the  first  two  inquiries  in 
the  affirmative.  But,  in  regard  to  the  third,  if 
ignorant  of  all  facts,  if  no  example  could  be 
furnished,  proving  the  wisdom  of  legislative 
prohibition  in  respect  to  rum-selling,  they  would 
have  many  misgivings  and  doubts.  It  is  in 
this  view  that  we  think  Louis  Dwight,  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  done  good  service  to  the  public  in 
addressing  several  gentlemen  of  known  and 
high  standing  in  Maine,  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  "Maine  Law."  The 
questions  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  what  extent  has  the  Law  been  car- 
ried into  operation  under  your  observation? 

2.  Has  what  has  been  done  so  far,  been 
done  without  violence? 

3.  What  has  been  done  with  the  alcoholic 
liquor? 

4.  What  effect  has  the  law  produced  al- 
ready ? 

5.  Will  the  law,  in  your  opinion,  be  re- 
pealed ? 

6.  Has  it  been  injurious  to  the  friendly 
relations  of  society ;  so  as  to  be  injurious,  ra- 
ther than  beneficial,  on  the  whole? 

7.  Has  it  diminished  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime  ? 

Professor  Upham,  a  man  distinguished  alike 
for  his  intelligence  and  uncompromising  integ- 
rity, says  :  I  am  unable  to  reply  to  you  at 
length.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  approve  of  the 
law ;  and  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it 
has  worked  well.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  sustained,  especially  if  it  should  be  adopted 
in  Massachusetts." 

Mr.  Dow,  formerly  Mayor  of  Portland, 
says:  "The  Maine  law  has  been  enforced 
throughout  the  State,  in  the  rural  districts  as 
well  as  upon  the  seaboard,  and  its  execution 
has  been  eminently  successful." 

President  Sheldon,  of  Waterville  College, 
writes:  "So  far  as  facts  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  my  conviction,  that  each  of 
your  questions  admits  of  being  answered  in  a 
way  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  the  law.  i 
cannot  by  any  means  think  that  the  law  will 
be  repealed;  and  much  less  that  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State  would  willingly  see 
it  repealed." 

Dr.  Harlow,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane 
Hospital,  writes  :  "  My  opinion  is  the  same  as 
that  of  thousands  of  true,  honest-hearted  citi- 
zens of  Maine,  viz.,  that  the  law  is  a  good  one, 
perhaps  not  perfect  in  all  its  features,  but 
practically  and  morally  wholesome  in  its  ope- 
ration, when  judicially  and  practically  execu- 
ted. It  is  calculated  to  bring  to  our  citizens 
an  amount  of  good  unparallelled,  in  a  pecuni- 
ary sense,  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which 
no  arithmetical  calculation  can  reach." 

George  Downs,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Calais,  says :  "  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  town  or  city  where  the  law  was  judi- 
ciously and  firmly  enforced,  where  its  popu- 
larity was  not  increased.  The  law  is  popular 
with  the  people  ;  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 


labourer  is  with  us,  and  God  is  with  us.  How 
then  can  the  law  be  repealed?" 

Doctor  Tappan.  of  Augusta,  Maine,  writes  : 
"The  results  already  produced  have  been 
most  salutary — crime,  pauperism,  suffering, 
have  been  greatly  diminished ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  order,  industry,  thrift,  and 
comfort  produced." 

Professor  Pond  answers,  in  reference  to  the 
5th  interrogatory  :  "  5th,  I  think  not.  I  hope 
not.  It  is  a  good  law  for  us.  Its  influence  is 
good — all  good ;  and  so  I  think  our  people 
understand  it.  I  see  not  why  it  should  be 
repealed  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be." 

Professor  Stowe  says:  "4th.  A  most  ad- 
mirable, heart-cheering,  soul-gratifying  effect. 
I  am  travelling  very  frequently,  and  I  have 
seen  but  three  men  drunk  in  Maine  since  the 
law  was  passed ;  and  one  of  these  was  in  the 
cars,  direct  from  Boston,  and  the  other  two 
were  in  Brunswick,  the  second  night  after 
Neal  Dow's  defeat  in  Portland.  Neal  Dow's 
successor,  however,  enforces  the  law." 

Messrs.  Chiokering,  Fessenden,  Dwight, 
and  Hurd,  give  the  same  general  testimo- 
ny. If  these  things  are  really  and  truly 
so,  (and  the  witnesses  we  know  to  be  intel- 
ligent and  worthy  of  trust,)  they  scatter  to 
the  winds  a  great  many  speculations  and 
prophecies  in  regard  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  Maine  Law.  A. 


TRIALS— REWARDS. 

"  '  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in 
Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.' 
This  was  the  language  of  the  persecuted  apos- 
tles, who  had  given  up  every  earthly  satisfac- 
tion to  follow  Christ,  and  it  is  still  sometimes 
the  language  of  those  who  feel  themselves  de- 
pressed in  spirit,  and  who  are  ready  to  look 
back  and  consider  the  many  self-denials  they 
have  practised  for  the  sake  of  Divine  favour. 
Though  we  are  often  told  of  the  happiness  of 
virtue,  and  sensibly  feel  that  it  has  its  reward, 
yet  the  steady  adherence  to  it  in  all  points 
will  not  be  unattended  with  conflicts,  which 
we  shall  find  the  need  of  superior  strength  to 
enable  us  to  pass  through.  '  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.'  This  could 
not  have  been  a  necessary  exhortation  of  our 
Saviour,  if  he  had  seen  that  the  path  of  recti- 
tude he  pointed  to  would  be  smooth  and  even, 
and  unattended  with  difficulty  :  but  He  who 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  knew  how  prone 
it  was  to  evil,  and  the  necessity  of  constant 
watchfulness  and  self-denial,  to  subdue  its 
various  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations, 
which  were  continually  warring  against  the 
soul.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  expect  an  exemp- 
tion from  these  trials ;  we  should  rather  en- 
deavour to  support  them  with  meekness  and 
patience,  and  endeavour  to  bear  with  fortitude 
even  reproach  and  persecution,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  our  lot.  A  consciousness  of  our 
own  integrity,  is  a  sure  source  of  consolation 
in  the  severest  trials ;  and  if  we  can  but 
appeal,  as  some  did  formerly,  '  Lord  we 
have  left  all  and  followed  thee,'  we  shall  like- 
wise receive  the  consolatory  promise  of  an 
abundant  reward." 
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Improvements. — Whoever  looks  at  ihc  ra- 
pid growth  of  Philadelphia,  and  compares  the 
city  with  what  it  was  only  twelve  years  ago, 
will  see  in  the  changes  which  have  occurred, 
in  that  interval  of  time,  the  most  gratifying 
evidences  of  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  unmis- 
takable proofs  of  the  enterprise  which  the  ac- 
tive spirit  of  progressive  industry  has  create  1, 
and  the  liberality  which  improved  taste  and 
intelligence  have  inspired.  Not  only  has  the 
city  wonderfully  expanded  its  limits,  but  it  has 
changed  in  a  great  degree  its  architectural 
character.  The  hand  of  improvement  has 
been  laid  remorselessly  upon  antiquated  and 
inconvenient  buildings,  and  elegant  and  stately 
edifices  have  arisen  in  their  places.  We  sel- 
dom see  in  the  most  publicly  frequented  streets 
the  little  old-fashioned  buildings,  which,  till  a 
very  recent  period  stood,  as  if  to  teach  lessons 
of  humility  to  the  present  age,  usurping  space 
now  much  more  advantageously  occupied  by 
the  elegant  and  spacious  store,  the  large  and 
convenient  office,  the  costly  and  commodious 
building,  adapted  throughout  to  the  require- 
ments of  new  and  increased  business,  and 
furnished  with  admirable  facilities  for  trans- 
acting it. 

As  business  has  expanded,  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community  has  increased,  and 
this  increase  supplies  the  means  of  gratifying 
liberal  tastes,  which  first  exhibit  themselves  in 
beautifying  and  improving  the  city.  Elegance 
and  refinement,  wherever  introduced,  create 
new  sources  of  employment  for  industry,  or 
make  greater  demands  upon  the  capabilities  of 
the  old.  Invention  is  stimulated,  the  arts 
flourish,  and  artizan  skill  grows  more  perfect. 
Rocks  are  quarried  for  material  to  construct 
buildings;  the  rough  granite  grows  into  beau- 
ty and  symmetry;  steam  scarcely  fashions 
clay  into  bricks  quick  enough  to  answer  the 
demand  ;  furnaces  and  foundries  are  kept  con- 
stantly busy,  converting  iron — which  becomes 
more  universal  in  its  uses  every  day — into 
material  for  building  the  strongest  and  safest 
houses.  Wealth  is  diffused  throughout  the 
community,  and  the  general  comfort  and  en- 
joyment are  greatly  promoted. — Ledger. 
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ANOTHER  WILL  CASE. 
There  is  no  view  we  can  take  of  a  system 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  but  presents 
features  that  shock  the  humanity  and  Chris- 
tian principles  of  those  who  hold  the  system 
in  abhorrence.  It  not  only  degrades  the 
slave,  but  his  master  also.  Few  who  attempt 
to  set  them  free,  give  them  their  right  un- 
conditionally. Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
mother  of  ten  children  being  sold  as  part  of 
an  estate  which  the  testator  directed  to  be  di- 
vided between  her  children  and  those  of  his 
lawful  wife, — the  price  of  the  mother  to  be 
divided  between  her  own  children  and  those 
of  another  wotiiDiij  if  the  newspaper  statement 
is  correct. 

Curious  Will  Case. — About  the  year  1818,  Col. 


Sunderlin,  a  wealthy  planter,  residing  near  Memphis, 
Term.,  died,  leaving  a  large  estate.  It  was  said  by 
his  neighbours,  that  he  could  travel  on  horseback 
from  Memphis  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  near  three 
hundred  miles,  and  lodge  on  his  own  land  every  night. 
His  will,  drawn  up  a  year  before  his  death,  and  wit- 
nessed by  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts,  divided  his 
whole  estate  into  two  parts,  devising  one-half  to  his 
legitimate  children,  and  the  other  half  to  ten  children 
borne  to  him  by  a  mulatto  slave.  These  coloured 
children,  previous  to  the  making  of  the  will,  had  been 
brought  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  to  Evansvillc,  Ind., 
and  emancipated. 

The  probate  of  the  will  was  at  once  resisted  by  the 
white  heirs,  who  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  (or 
trial.  At  this  time  J.  Birney,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  was 
employed  by  the  heirs  in  Ohio  to  go  to  Memphis,  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  defending  the 
case.  The  officers  of  the  Court  offered  him  eveiy 
facility  for  obtaining  copies  of  papers,  and  he  found 
the  sentiment  of  the  people,  so  far  as  he  could  disco, 
vcr,  in  favour  of  sustaining  the  will.  He  engaged 
Judge  Bailey,  an  eminent  counsellor  of  Tennessee,  to 
superintend  the  case,  to  whose  influence  and  efforts 
much  is  due. 

Every  obstacle  known  to  skilful  practitioners  in  the 
law,  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  to  defeat  the  will, 
and  defer  the  trial.  Chancery  was  resorted  to  for  an 
injunction.  At  one  lime  the  subscribing  witnesses 
would  be  absent;  at  another  the  judge,  who  was  a 
subscribing  witness,  declined  to  testily  in  a  cause  over 
which  he  was  presiding.  At  the  last  May  term  of  the 
Court,  however,  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing,  and  the 
will  was  fully  established. 

It  is  stated,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  appears 
somewhat  singular,  that  the  mother  who  bore  the 
illegitimate  clnldien,  was  not  emancipated,  nor  re- 
membered in  the  will ;  and  if  we  are  rightly  inlbrmed, 
w;is  subsequently  sold  by  the  executors  as  part  of  the 
estate. —  Cincinnati  Gazelle. 


The  increase  of  crime  appears  in  every  part 
of  our  country.  In  the  Atlantic  cities  where 
the  population  is  crowded,  and  a  large  part 
being  persons  of  idle  habits  and  bad  education, 
we  need  not  marvel  at  the  wickedness  they 
commit.  But  what  remedy  can  be  applied,  if 
our  rulers  are  not  governed  by  a  principle  of 
independent  integrity,  which  binds  them  to 
administer  the  law  without  respect  of  persons? 
The  example  of  people  of  education,  and  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  has  an  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Where  they  are  really  religious 
in  life  and  conversation,  they  are  a  check  to 
evil ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  a  cover 
of  deceit,  the  authority  of  religion  is  disregard- 
ed, and  libertinism  is  the  consequence. 

Winking  at  Crime. — The  Journal  of  Commerce 
makes  the  following  timely  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  criminals  in  New  York  are 
discharged  from  custody  by  Aldermen  or  Police  Jus- 
tices, and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  done,  are 
beginning  to  arouse  the  public  attention.  Persevered 
in,  there  will  ultimately  be  no  security  for  life  or  pro- 
perty. Outrages  multiply,  and  if  perchance  an  offend- 
er is  arrested,  lie  is  most  likely  discharged  with  a 
"  reprimand,"  (gently  administered,  lest  it  should  hurt 
his  feelings,)  or  ordered  "to  appear  belbre  the  police 
court  in  the  morning" — which  is  the  end  of  the  mat. 
ter.  Abuses  among  those  high  in  authority  soon 
spread  to  those  acting  in  an  inferior  capacity  ;  the 
hand  of  the  executive  becomes  paralyzed  ;  government 
ceases  to  exert  its  legitimate  influences ;  rowdy  ism 
becomes  rampant,  and  the  best  interests  of  citizens 
are  sacrificed.    There  is  a  loud  cry  for  Reform .' 


A  History  of  the  Trial  of  Castner  Hanway 
and  others,  for  Treason,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  November,  1 85 1 .  With  an  Introduction 
vpon  the  History  of  the  Slave  Question.  By 


a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Phila- 
delphia :  Uriah  Hunt  &  Sons,  No.  44  North 
Fourth  street.  1852. 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  arrest 
of  Castner  Hanway  and  others,  charged  with 
treason,  for  refusing  to  assist  a  deputy  United 
States  Marshal  in  negro  catching,  have  awa- 
kened a  deep  feeling  in  this  community.  What- 
ever prejudices  were  at  first  aroused  in  the 
public  mind  against  the  prisoners,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  had  been,  at  least,  acces- 
sory  in  the  murder  committed,  gradually  wore 
away,  as  the  flimsy  and  contradictory  evidence 
offered  to  prove  their  guilt,  came  to  be  heard 
and  considered.  Their  acquittal  met  with 
general  approbation,  it  being  evidently  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  principles  of 
justice,  as  well  as  of  sound  law. 

The  pamphlet  under  notice  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  the  transactions  at  Christiana, 
where  the  riot  occurred,  and  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  of  the  trial,  with  the  legal 
points  established  by  the  court  in  the  case. 
The  opinions  given  are  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  private  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the 
jurist,  and  we  think  the  pamphlet  is  entitled 
to,  and  will  receive  an  extensive  perusal. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 
Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
Thomas  Kimber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street ; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North' Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Married,  on  the  17th  of  Sixth  month  last,  at 
Fiiends'  meeting-house,  Mansfield,  Burlington  coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  Josnra  H.  Trotter,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Edith,  daughter  of  Clayton  Newbold,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  at  their  residence,  in  Lincoln,  Vt.,  on  the  1st 
of  first  month,  1848,  Nathan  Meader, aged  76years, 
and  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1852,  Sarah,  widow 
of  the  above,  aged  74  years;  each  endured  a  protract- 
ed illness,  attended  with  much  severe  pain,  which, 
through  Divine  help,  they  were  enabled  to  bear  with- 
out murmuring,  patiently  waiting  until  their  change 
should  come.  They  were  consistent  members  of 
Starksboro'  Monthly  Meeting,  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines and  order  of  our  religious  Society,  and  opposed 
to  all  innovations  upon  them.  A  short  time  previous 
to  her  decease,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  she  ma. 
nifested  her  disunity  with  the  unsound  doctrines  in 
circulation,  which  had  recently  produced  so  much  suf- 
fering in  our  religious  Society. 

 ,  on  the  23d  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 

(Wm.  B.  Fling,)  Susan  Fling,  in  the  87th  year  of  her 
age.  For  several  years  she  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  house,  and  for  several  months  to  her 
chamber.  During  her  protracted  indisposition,  she 
was  favoured  with  a  good  degree  of  resignation,  fre- 
quently expressing  the  desire  that  her  patience  might 
hold  out  to  the  end  ;  believing  that  all  she  had  to  pass 
through  was  intended  for  her  purification.  From  the 
evidence  afforded  to  those  around  her,  no  doubt  re- 
mains that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 

on  the  24th  inst.,  Hannah  Dennis,  widow  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Dennis,  in  the  84th  year  other  age. 
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Memoir  of  Robert  Barclay. 

(Concluded  from  page  3o2.) 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  very  me- 
ridian of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
Divine  Wisdom  saw  meet  to  take  this  servant 
from  his  labour  in  the  church  militant.  In 
the  year  1690,  he  accompanied  James  Dick- 
inson, a  minister  from  Cumberland,  in  a  reli- 
gious visit,  to  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  soon  after  his  return  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  James  Dickinson  was 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  illness.  It  was  a 
solemn  season;  and  their  spirits  were  deeply 
affected  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  jioodness. 
Robert  Barclay,  though  much  oppressed  by 
the  disorder,  was  in  a  truly  peaceful,  resigned, 
and  Christian  frame  of  mind.  He  expressed 
his  love  to  all  faithful  Friends  in  England, 
and  to  all  the  faithful  everywhere,  particularly 
to  Friends  in  Cumberland,  and  to  George  Fox, 
for  whom  he  had  a  special  regard ;  and  con- 
cluded with  these  memorable  expressions, 
"  God  is  good  to  all;  and  though  I  am  under 
a  great  weight  of  sickness  and  weakness,  yet 
my  peace  flows.  This  I  know,  that  whatever 
exercises  may  be  permitted  to  come  upon  me, 
they  shall  turn  to  God's  glory  and  my  salva- 
tion, and  in  that  I  rest." 

Thus  peacefully  closed  the  mortal  career 
of  Robert  Barclay,  who,  as  a  modern  biogra- 
pher justly  observes,  "in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  was 
conspicuous  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and 
the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical 
influence." 

He  died  the  third  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  attended  to  his  father's  burial- 
place  at  Ury,  by  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends,  and  by  several  of  the  nobility,  with 
many  of  the  most  respectable  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  greatly  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

"Now  tliis  noble  servant  of  the  Lord 
Rests  from  his  faithful  labours,  whilst  his  works 
Yet  follow  him." 

The  death  of  David  Barclay,  "  in  a  full 
age,"  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his 
season,  had  been  an  event  that  might  have 
been  expecled  ;  but  that  of  his  estimable  son 


Robert,  only  four  years  subsequent,  not  be- 
yond the  forty-second  year  of  his  useful  life, 
was  a  sudden  and  unlooked  for  affliction  to 
his  family,  and  to  the  Society  in  general. 
"Surprising,"  says  William  Penn,  "was  the 
death  of  dear  Robert  Barclay,  to  me  particu- 
larly, from  the  share  I  claimed  in  him,  and 
the  esteem  I  had  for  him  ;  but  that  which  gave 
weight  to  my  sorrow,  was  the  loss  which 
thereby  comes  to  the  church  of  God,  especially 
in  Scotland.  That  he  lived  no  longer,  who 
was  so  well  filled  to  live  for  the  service  and 
honour  of  Truth,  and  the  good  of  God's  peo- 
ple, must  render  his  death  most  afflicting  to 
nil  those  who  desire  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
this  number."  "  Oh,  Friends,"  he  continues, 
"  if  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints,  ought  not  their  labours 
and  death  to  be  precious  to  the  Lord's  people?" 

George  Fox  bears  the  following  short  but 
comprehensive  testimony  respecting  his  "  dear 
brother  in  the  Lord,  Robert  Barclay :" — "  He 
was  a  wise  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and 
wrote  many  precious  books,  in  defence  of  the 
Truth,  in  English  and  Latin.  He  was  a  scho- 
lar and  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  underwent 
many  calumnies,  slanders,  and  reproaches, 
and  sufferings  for  the  name  of  Christ ;  but  the 
Lord  gave  him  power  over  them  all.  He  tra- 
velled often  up  and  down  Scotland,  and  in 
England,  and  in  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
did  good  service  for  the  Lord;  was  a  man  of 
repute  among  men,  and  preached  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  of  Christ  fully,  turning  people  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  "  Much  more,"  he  adds,  "  might 
be  written  concerning  this  faithful  brother  in 
the  Lord,  and  pillar  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
who  was  a  man  I  very  much  loved  for  his 
labour  in  the  Truth.  The  Lord  raise  up  many 
more  faithful  labourers  to  stand  in  his  place." 

The  sterling  character  of  Robert  Barclay  is, 
perhaps,  best  delineated  by  his  contemporary 
and  faithful  friend,  William  Penn,  who  thus 
describes  him  : — 

"  He  was  distinguished  by  strong  mental 
powers,  particularly  by  great  penetration,  and 
a  sound  and  accurate  judgment.  His  talents 
were  much  improved  by  a  regular  classical 
education.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
his  superior  qualifications  produced  that  ela- 
tion of  mind  which  is  too  often  their  attend- 
ant. He  was  meek,  humble,  and  ready  to 
allow  others  the  merit  they  possessed.  All 
his  passions  were  under  the  most  excellent 
government.  Two  of  his  intimate  friends,  in 
their  character  of  him,  declare  that  they  never 
knew  him  to  be  angry.  He  had  the  happiness 
of  early  perceiving  the  infinite  superiority  of 
religion  to  every  other  attainment ;  and  Divine 
Grace  enabled  him  to  dedicate  his  life,  and 
all  that  he  possessed,  to  promote  the  cause  of 


|  piety  and  virtue.  For  the  welfare  of  his 
friends,  he  was  sincerely  and  warmly  con- 
jcerned;  and  he  travelled  and  wrote  much,  as 
!  well  as  suffered  cheerfully,  in  support  of  the 
Society  and  principles  to  which  he  had  con- 
scientiously attached  himself. 

"  But  this  was  not  a  blind  and  bigoted  at- 
tachment. His  zeal  was  tempered  with  cha- 
rity, and  he  loved  and  respected  goodness 
wherever  he  found  it.  His  uncorrupled  integ- 
rity and  liberality  of  sentiment,  his  great 
abilities  and  I  he  suavity  of  his  disposition, 
gave  him  much  interest  with  persons  of  rank 
and  influence;  and  he  employed  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  marked  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
He  loved  peace,  and  was  often  instrumental 
in  settling  disputes,  and  in  producing  reconci- 
liation between  contending  parties.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  equally  amiable.  His  conver- 
sation was  cheerful,  guarded,  and  instructive. 
He  was  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  and 
faithful  husband,  a  tender  and  careful  father, 
a  kind  and  considerate  master.  Without  ex- 
aggeration it  may  be  said,  that  piety  and  vir- 
tue were  recommended  by  his  example;  and 
that  though  the  period  of  his  life  was  short,  he 
had,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Grace,  most  wisely 
and  happily  improved  it." 

In  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow,  on 
the  decease  of  Robert  Barclay,  from  Anne, 
Countess  of  Errol,  one  of  the  most  religious, 
as  well  as  wise  and  learned  females  of  her 
time,  she  observes,  that  "  None  had  a  greater 
esteem  of  his  merits  when  living,  or  could 
value  his  memory  more  than  she  did;"  add- 
ing, "that  she  had  a  real  esteem  for  his  vir- 
tues, more  than  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
express." 

Collier,  in  his  "  Universal  Dictionary," 
gives  to  Robert  Barclay,  a  character  very 
similar  to  that  written  by  William  Penn;  but 
Bayle  passes  upon  him  the  greatest  encomi- 
ums, and  treats  largely  of  him  and  his  works. 
These  were  collected  after  his  decease,  and 
with  a  memoir  prefixed,  were  published  in 
1092,  in  one  folio  volume,  entitled  "Truth 
Triumphant  through  the  Spiritual  Warfare, 
Christian  Labours,  and  Writings  of  that  able 
and  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  Robert  Bar- 
clay." Of  this,  other  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  are  very  scarce. 

Robert  Barclay's  wife  survived  him  many 
years.  Although  little  mention  has  been  made 
of  her  in  this  brief  sketch,  she  was  an  amiable 
and  pious  woman,  of  very  superior  qualities. 
Some  account  of  her  has  been  preserved, 
which  evinces  her  unabated  desire  to  be  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord.  Her  great  and 
daily  concern  for  her  family  in  things  most 
worthy  and  excellent,  was  very  instructive. 
But  her  love  was  universal,  especially  to  the 
poor,  whose  necessities  she  freely  supplied, 
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and  also  furnished  them  with  medical  advice 
in  which  her  success  was  wonderful.  Many 
of  the  poor  would  come  twe  nty,  thirty,  or  even 
forty  miles,  and  upwards,  receiving  through 
her  care  and  skill  very  considerable  benefit. 
The  Divine  presence  remarkably  attended  her 
to  the  drawing  of  her  last  breath,  which  was 
in  great  peace,  joy,  and  quietness,  on  the  14th 
of  the  Twelfth  month,  1722,  in  the  76th  year 
of  her  age. 

Thus  were  these  faithful  followers  of  Christ 
preserved  through  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
of  life;  and  at  the  solemn  period  of  their  final 
close,  death  being  disarmed  of  its  terrors,  a 
foretaste  was  afforded  them  of  the  joys  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  and 
serve  him. 

In  completing  this  short  review  of  their 
lives,  let  me  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
virtues  of  our  ancestors  do  but  create  a  strong- 
er claim  upon  their  descendants  to  run  well; 
and  they  speak  to  us  with  a  louder  voice,  in 
proportion  to  their  excellencies,  that  we  bring 
not  disgrace  upon  the  fair  name  they  have 
transmitted  to  us.  May  we  then  be  more  and 
more  individually  concerned  to  "  follow  them 
as  they  followed  Christ ;"  discharging  faith- 
fully our  several  duties  towards  God  and  to- 
wards our  fellow-creatures,  and  endeavouring 
each  one  to  ascertain  his  own  proper  station 
aid  service  in  the  Church. 

There  is  in  the  economy  of  Divine  Grace 
much  diversity  of  operation,  yet  all  in  harmo- 
ny and  infinite  wisdom ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  varied  gifts  or  the  external  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  disciples  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  "it  is  the  same  God  who 
worketh  all  in  all." 

Let  us,  then,  seek  after  the  Divine  guidance 
in  all  our  religious  engagements,  not  moving 
in  that  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath,  remem- 
bering that  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  is 
not  established  by  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
but  by  the  power  of  God's  Spirit,  by  which 
alone  his  servants  are  qualified  to  promote  the 
honour  of  His  great  Name. 

W.  A. 

Leeds,  1849. 

Electricity  in  W haling . — We  learn  from 
the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  that  Mr.  Heiniken 
his  recently  received  intelligence  from  Bre- 
men, which  is  of  much  interest,  relating  to  the 
success  of  his  invention  for  stunning  whales 
by  electricity,  as  practically  tested  on  board 
the  Bremen  whaleship  Averick  Heineken, 
Capt.  Georken.  In  a  letter  dated  New  Zea- 
land, Dec.  13,  1851,  Capt.  G.  writes: 

"  The  first  experiment  we  made  with  the 
new  invention  was  upon  a  shark,  applying  the 
electricity  from  the  machine  with  one  mag- 
net. The  fish,  after  being  struck,  instantly 
turned  over  on  its  side,  and  after  we  had  pour- 
ed in  upon  him  a  stream  of  electricity  for  a 
few  moments  by  turning  the  handle  of  the 
machine,  the  shark  became  stiff'  as  a  piece  of 
wood.  We  next  fell  in  with  a  blackfish.  As 
soon  as  the  whale  iron  was  thrown  into  him, 
and  the  machine  handle  turned,  the  fish  began 
to  sink.  The  operator  then  ceased  turning 
the  machine  handle,  and  the  fish  immediately 


rose,  when  the  machine  was  again  set  in  mo- 
tion, upon  which  the  fish  lay  stiff  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  was  taken  alongside 
of  the  ship.  At  this  time  we  made  use  of  the 
lour-magnet  machine. 

"  We  saw  sperm  and  other  whales,  and  low- 
ered our  boats,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  get- 
ting fast  to  them,  as  they  disappeared  on  our 
approaching  them;  while  at  all  other  times  the 
weather  was  too  boisterous  to  permit  us  to 
lower  our  boats.  Thus  we  had  but  one  chance 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  a  whale,  which 
was  made  with  the  four-magnet  machine. 
The  whale,  upon  being  struck,  made  one 
dash  onward,  then  turned  on  his  side,  and 
was  rendered  perfectly  powerless.  Although 
I  have,  as  yet,  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
test  the  invention  in  more  instances,  1  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  same,  and  doubt 
not  to  be  able  to  report  the  most  astonishing 
results  on  my  return  from  the  Arctic  Seas, 
where  I  am  now  bound." — Ledger. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica. 

BY   PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE. 
(Continued  from  page  303  ) 
BEAUTY   OF    NEGRO  VILLAGES. 

"One  cannot  look  on  a  little  negro  hamlet 
without  being  struck  with  its  extreme  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  peasants  who  commonly 
labour  on  the  same  estate  usually  have  their 
huts  congregated  together,  not  by  the  side  of 
a  high  road,  but  retired  into  some  secluded 
nook,  approachable  through  a  narrow  winding 
path.  You  might  pass  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  village,  and  hardly  be  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, except  by  the  hogs  which  scamper 
away  on  the  sight  of  a  stranger  into  the  bush, 
or  the  poultry  that  strut  and  pick  about  the 
vicinity.  This  love  of  seclusion  is  almost  in- 
variable, and  is  no  doubt  a  habit  inherited 
from  '  slavery-time,'  when  it  was  an  object  to 
keep  the  domestic  economy  as  much  out  of 
the  way  of  Buckra  as  possible.  If  you  pur- 
posely seek  the  collection  of  cabins,  you  will 
probably  have  some  difficulty  in  threading  the 
maze  of  Pinguins  into  which  the  original  fence 
has  spread.  This  plant  (Bromelia  pinguin) 
is  very  commonly  cultivated  as  a  fence,  being 
absolutely  impenetrable ;  when  not  in  flower 
or  fruit  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  Pine-apple,  but  is  more  vigorous  and  for- 
midable, the  recurved  spines  with  which  the 
edges  of  the  long  leaves  are  set  being  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  and  inflicting  terrible  scratches. 
When  flowering  in  March  it  is  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject ;  the  central  leaves  being  of  the  most  bril- 
liant glossy  vermilion,  and  the  thick  spike  of 
blossom  of  a  delicate  pink-white.  This  is 
replaced  by  a  dense  head  of  hard  woody  cap- 
sules, not  united  into  a  compound  succulent 
fruit  as  in  the  Pine-apple,  but  separate,  though 
closely  packed.  They  contain  an  acid  juice, 
which  is  pleasant  to  moisten  the  lips  or  tongue, 
but  is  found  to  be  acrid  and  caustic  if  used  in 
any  quantity. 

"The  picturesque  beauty  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  characterizing  the  peasants'  ham- 
lets does  not  depend  on  the  habitations  them- 


selves ;  these  are  small  huts,  generally  made 
of  wattle,  or  hurdle-work,  and  thatched  with  i 
the  fronds  of  some  of  the  Palms.  But  it  is  in  i 
the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  various  trees  j 
in  which  they  are  embowered.  It  so  happens  ] 
that  the  tropical  trees  most  valued  lor  their 
fruit  are  also  eminently  conspicuous  for  beau- 
ty. The  Papaw,  whose  large  fruit  has  the 
singular  property  of  rendering  tender  the 
toughest  meat  with  a  few  drops  of  its  juice,  j 
and  the  Cocoa-nut  which  supplies  meat  and  { 
drink,  are  fine  examples  of  tall  and  slender 
grace.  The  glossy  evergreen  of  all  the  Citron 
tribe,  from  the  great  shaddock  to  the  little 
lime — how  beautifully  it  throws  out  into  re- 
lief the  noble  golden  fruit,  or  serves  as  a 
ground  for  the  delicately  white  blossoms,  stud- 
ding the  dark  trees  like  stars  on  a  winter 
night's  sky,  as  fragrant  too  as  lovely  !  The 
Star-apple  with  its  parti-coloured  leaves,  shin- 
ing green  on  one  surface,  and  on  the  other  a 
bright  golden  bay,  has  an  indescribable  effect, 
as  its  mass  of  foliage,  all  quivering  and  danc- 
ing in  the  breeze,  changes  momentarily  in  a 
thousand  points  from  the  one  hue  to  the  other.  I 
But  there  are  two  other  trees  which  help  more 
than  all  the  rest  to  produce  the  admired  result. 
Both  are  of  stately  form  and  noble  dimensions. 
The  one  is  the  Mango,  which,  though  intro- 
duced at  no  very  distant  period,  now  grows 
almost  everywhere,  at  least  around  every 
homestead,  gentle  or  simple.  It-  forms  a  tow- 
ering  compact  conical  head  of  foliage  pecu- 
liarly dense  and  dark,  through  which  no 
ray  of  the  sun  penetrates.  He  who  has  once 
seen  the  Mango  growing  in  its  own  ample  di- 
mensions, will  never  mistake  it  for  another 
tree,  nor  ever  forget  the  impression  produced  I 
by  its  magnificent  form  and  massive  propor- 
tions. The  other  is  the  Bread  fruit ;  like  the 
Mango,  a  foreigner  made  to  feel  himself  at 
home.  The  negroes  cultivate  it  more  than 
the  higher  classes:  I  was  myself  disappointed 
in  the  fruit ;  it  has  a  sort  of  woolliness  not 
agreeable ;  but  I  bear  willing  testimony  to  the 
fine  appearance  presented  by  it  when  hanging 
by  scores  from  the  thick  many-jointed  twigs. 
The  enormous  leaves,  eighteen  inches  in  length 
and  breadth,  elegantly  cut  into  fingers,  and  of 
a  beautiful  green,  well  set  off  the  large  de- 
pending fruit,  and  seem  to  suit  its  colossal 
dimensions. 

"  These  are  the  grander  features  of  the 
scene,  which,  mingled  with  other  trees,  form 
groves  of  many  tinted  foliage,  and  much  va- 
riety of  light  and  shadow.  The  under  growth, 
however,  is  no  less  pleasing.  The  lively  ten- 
der green  of  the  Plantains  and  Bananas  plant- 
ed in  regular  avenues,  the  light  tracery  of  the 
Yams,  the  Cho-chos,  the  Melons  and  Gourds, 
the  numerous  sorts  of  Peas,  and  other  climb- 
ers, among  which  several  species  of  Passion- 
flower throw  their  elegant  foliage,  magnificent 
blossoms,  and  grateful  acid  fruits  over  the 
branches  of  the  trees, — the  delicate  forms  of 
the  Castor-oil  tree  and  the  Cassavas ;  the  noble 
flower  of  the  esculent  Hibiscus  or  Okra — these 
are  the  ordinary,  almost  I  might  say,  univer- 
sal, features  of  a  Jamaican  negro-garden  ;  and 
when  I  add  to  these  fine  Convolvuli  and  Ipo- 
meaj  of  rainbow  hues,  the  pride  of  our  con- 
servatories, and  large  white  and  yellow  species 
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f  Echites,  that,  altogether  unsought,  trail  in 
nld  luxuriance  about  the  fences, — J  shall  be 
istified  in  pronouncing  the  scene  one  of  more 
lan  common  loveliness,  even  in  the  grandeur 
nd  beauty  of  a  tropical  land." 

A  JAMAICA  HOUSE. 

"  A  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  iron  balus- 
rades,  on  which  run  beautiful  twining  and 
reeping  plants,  such  as  the  lovely  crimson 
tuamoclit,  the  wax-like  Hoija  carnosa  and 
thers,  leads  the  visiter  up  to  the  front  door, 
nd  he  is  immediately  ushered  into  a  spacious 
all,  of  the  form  of  a  cross,  extending  the 
'hole  length  and  breadth  of  the  house.  This 
irge  hall  is  characteristic  of  all  Jamaica 
ouses;  it  forms  the  principal  sitting-room; 
nd,  from  its  shape,  admits  the  cooling  breeze 

>  sweep  through  it,  whenever  there  is  a  breath 
fair.  The  two  square  areas  formed  by  one 
ide  of  the  cross  are  filled  by  bedrooms;  but 
fith  these  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  sides 
nd  ends  of  the  hall  are  either  occupied  by 
windows,  or  open,  and  furnished  with  jalous- 
:s,  a  broad  sort  of  transverse  Venetian  blinds, 
/hich  freely  admit  the  air  whiie  they  exclude 
le  glare  of  light,  which  in  this  country  is 
carcely  less  distressing  than  the  heat.  This 
irge  and  cool  apartment  is  furnished  with 
ofas,  ottomans,  tables,  chairs,  &c,  not  differ- 
ig  from  ours  ;  but  there  is  no  fireplace,  nor 
,ny  carpet.  Instead  of  the  latter,  the  floor  is 
nade  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  native  woods, 
n  the  selection  of  which  much  taste  is  often 
isplayed,  as  also  in  the  arrangement,  so  that 
tie  various  colours  of  the  wood  may  harmo- 
ize  or  contrast  well  with  each  other.  Ma- 
°8any>  green-heart,  breadnut,  and  blood- 
eart,  are  among  the  trees  whose  timber  is 
mployed  for  floors.  Great  hardness  is  an 
^dispensable  requisite  in  the  wood  used,  and 
apability  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  which  is 
iven  and  maintained  with  great  labour, 
carcely  anything  surprises  an  European 
lore  than  to  tread  on  floors  as  beautifully 
olished  as  the  finest  tables  of  our  dravving- 
joms.  The  mode  in  which  the  gloss  is  daily 
mewed  is  curious  :  if  the  visiter  should  peep 
ut  of  his  bed-room  about  dawn  of  day,  he 
rould  see  some  half  a  dozen  sable  handmaids 
n  their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with 
great  tray  full  of  sour  oranges  cut  in  halves, 
lach  maid  takes  a  half-orange,  and  rubs  the 
oor  with  it  until  its  juice  is  exhausted;  it  is 
len  thrown  aside,  and  the  process  is  confin- 
ed with  another.  When  the  whole  floor  has 
een  thus  rubbed  with  orange-juice,  it  is  vigo- 
Dusly  scrubbed  with  the  half  of  a  cocoa-nut 
usk,  the  rough  fibres  of  which,  acting  as  a 
tiff  brush,  soon  impart  such  a  reflective  power 

>  the  hard  wood,  as  would  put  Day  and  Mar- 
n  into  ecstacies.  After  the  last  touch  is 
iven,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  precautions 
iken  by  the  waiting  maids  to  avoid  dimming 
s  beauiy.  The  preparation  for  breakfast, 
pd  various  other  duties,  performed  by  ser- 
ants  with  bare  feet,  would  seem  to  make  it 
npossible  that  the  floor  should  remain  untar- 
ished,  but  it  does ;  and  it  is  thus  managed, 
'he  girl  takes  two  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  and 
its  one  foot  upon  each  ;  then  with  her  great 
>e  und  its  next  neighbour,  she  grasps  a  pinch 


of  the  cloth  (for  the  negroes'  toes  are  almost 
as  effective  as  fingers),  and  thus  scuffles  about 
the  floor;  practice  enabling  them  to  do  this 
with  facility,  without  their  feet  ever  coming 
in  contact  with  the  wood." 

THE  EYELID  OF   THE  TREE-TOAD. 

"  The  peculiarity  of  the  glass-like  transpa- 
rency of  the  lower  eyelid  of  the  tree-toad, 
(which,  in  those  animals,  is  the  larger,  and 
performs  the  office  of  closing  the  eye,)  is  well 
Worthy  of  notice.  I  have  elsewhere  remark- 
ed a  structure  exactly  similar  in  the  Wood- 
slave  {Mabouya  agilis),  a  pretty  little  Scin- 
coid  lizard  that  plays  about  walls  in  Jamaica. 
In  both  cases,  we  may  consider  it  a  beautiful 
and  effective  provision,  for  the  protection  of 
the  eye  during  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
animals,  where  sight  would  be  indispensable. 
The  Tree-toad  dwells  habitually  among  the 
sheathing  leaves  of  the  Wild-pines,  always 
stiff  and  leathery,  and  often  armed  with  sharp 
serrated  spines  at  every  edge.  Among  these 
it  moves  to  and  fro  by  violent  headlong  leaps, 
in  which  it  needs  to  be  guided  by  the  sharpest 
sight.  How  interesting,  then,  is  it  to  see  that 
its  gracious  Creator  has  furnished  it  with  a 
glassy  window,  which  it  may  in  a  moment 
draw  before  its  eye,  for  shelter  from  danger, 
without  in  the  least  hindering  the  clearness  of 
its  vision  !  This  structure  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  noticed  by  any  naturalist;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  delicate 
membrane  has  become  opaque  by  immersion 
in  spirits.  '  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee, 
O  Lord !'  " 

THE   WILD  HOG   OF  JAMAICA. 

"I  will  relate  a  little  adventure  of  my  own 
with  forest  Hogs  in  Spanish  Haiti.  I  was  in 
the  way,  with  the  friend  I  have  mentioned  in 
some  of  my  former  notes,  to  visit  a  curious 
chambered  rock  in  the  savanna  of  Copey, 
near  Puerta-plata.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  still  more  curious  mountain,  that  gave  out 
strange  musical  sounds ;  the  warbling  wind, 
struggling  through  the  fissures  and  crannies, 
had  conferred  upon  it  a  voice  of  enchantment. 
The  Hatero's  wealth  in  these  parts  consists  in 
his  woodland  swine.  A  peon  had  been  pro- 
vided for  us,  to  conduct  us  to  these  mountain 
wonders;  and  though  we  had  to  clear  our 
way,  as  we  advanced,  through  occasional  un- 
derwood, the  forest,  which  was  of  magnificent 
growth,  was  generally  exceedingly  open.  The 
chambered  rock  was  an  immense  mass,  of  300 
feet  high,  of  detached  stratified  limestone,  with 
its  strata  standing  vertical.  The  obstructed 
waters  of  a  small  stream,  over  which  it  had 
been  rolled,  had  cleared  a  way  through  its 
fissures,  and  formed  curious  galleries,  whose 
roof,  walls,  and  floors,  were  fretted  with  stal- 
actitic  incrustations.  It  was  a  grotto  of  crys- 
tal work,  at  once  beautiful  and  strange. 

"  To  ascend  to  the  entrance  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  along  a  narrow  cliff-raised 
pathway,  from  which  successive  steps  led  to  a 
labyrinth  of  galleries.  The  peon  before,  draw- 
ing his  legs  hastily  up  on  a  ledge  above  us, 
sounded  out,  'Look  out  for  the  Boar!'  In  an 
instant  up  rose  from  a  niche  three  forest  Hogs, 
the  central  one  of  which  was  a  well-tusked 
Boar;  the  other  two  bving  Sows.    The  peon 


and  the  friend  with  me  were  safe  on  some  as- 
cending ledges  of  limestone.  I  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliffy  pathway.  In  a  moment  the 
Boar,  champing  his  mouth  with  rage,  and  ris- 
ing to  make  one  rush  upon  me,  took  some 
three  steps  in  advance  of  his  mates;  when,  at 
the  same  instant,  the  two  large  blood-hounds 
we  had  with  us,  both  together  leaping  in  over 
some  low  bushes  behind  me,  and  the  terrier 
in  company  smuicing  it  under  the  brush-wood, 
with  his  short  yap  of  a  bark,  stood  between 
me  and  the  assault  of  the  excited  Boar.  It 
was  all  the  work  of  a  mere  fraction  of  a  min- 
ute. The  Boar  stopped  short  from  his  attack 
to  defend  his  mates  from  the  dogs,  who  now 
were  covering  me.  They  had  run  round  the 
Boar  and  turned  him,  cutting  him  off  from  his 
two  mates.  It  was  immediately  a  chase,  for 
the  Sows  scudded  off,  and  the  Boar  followed ; 
and  quick  as  magic,  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  and  delivered  from  the  onslaught 
of  an. irritated  Boar  in  the  forest.  How  in- 
tensely did  my  heart  beat !  for  the  danger,  I 
was  assured,  was  imminent.  Many  a  time  I 
have  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  won- 
dered at  my  deliverance." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

SUMMER  PIETY. 

Under  this  head,  we  find  some  sensible  re- 
marks in  the  "  Presbyterian,"  of  the  31st  ult., 
on  the  evil  effects  produced  in  professors  of 
religion  by  their  summer  visits  to  '  watering 
places,'  and  other  fashionable  resorts.  We 
give  some  paragraphs  from  the  article,  and 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
It  would  be  well  for  all  who  think  their  health 
requires  their  being  at  such  places,  to  watch 
closely  over  themselves,  that  they  may  not 
take  greater  latitude  there  in  conduct  and  con- 
versation than  they  would  dare  to  do  at  home. 
Do  you  feel  your  religious  sensibilities  as 
active  as  before  you  went? — are  your  minds  as 
calm,  as  sober,  as  humble? — do  you  as  earn- 
estly seek  after  communion  with  the  Father  of 
spirits  in  retirement? — and  do  you  as  fre- 
quently experience  his  presence  with  you, 
softening  you  to  tears,  and  enabling  you  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth? 

There  are  so  many  things  to  unsettle  you — 
no  religious  meeting  to  attend, — so  little  op- 
portunity for  religious  reading, — and  you  take 
so  little  time  for  meditation  and  retirement, — 
vanity  and  dissipation  so  encompass  every 
one  you  see,  that  you  may — and  if  not  reli- 
giously careful,  you  will — before  you  are 
aware  of  it,  be  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  rules  all  around  you. 

"  Not  a  few  professing  Christians  seem  to 
use  their  piety  as  they  do  their  garments, 
having  a  particular  sort  for  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  That  for  the  winter,  like  the 
clothing,  is  expected  to  be  warm,  comfortable, 
useful.  Christians  are  consistent  in  their  de- 
portment, and  diligent  in  their  work,  in  the 
season  when  custom  and  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  keep  them  at  home — unless,  in- 
deed, they  be  fashionable  Christians,  in  which 
event,  the  routine  of  parties,  balls,  operas,  and 
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the  thousand  follies  of  the  gay  world,  make 
worse  havoc  with  them,  than  even  the  dissipa- 
tion attendant  on  travel  and  the  watering 
places  in  the  summer. 

"Summer  piety  is  often  characterized  by 
but  little  strength  and  vigour.  Whatever  the 
professor  may  have  been  at  home,  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  no  sooner  does  he  find  him- 
self fairly  in  the  cars,  on  the  steamboat,  or 
domiciled  in  the  noisy  hotel,  than  he  seems  to 
have  taken  to  himself  a  respite  from  the  hard- 
er, sterner  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  He 
wishes  to  enjoy  recreation,  to  free  his  mind 
from  care;  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  not 
give  himself  loo  much  trouble  even  about  his 
soul's  concerns.  He  cannot  be  burdened  with 
keeping  the  heart,  watching  against  temptation, 
seeking  after  a  high  state  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment— and  if  even  the  most  ordinary  routine 
duties  of  the  Christian  life  are  somewhat  bro- 
ken in  upon,  why,  he  is  travelling,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  as  systematic  as  when  at 
home.  Hence,  days  pass  perhaps  with  little 
or  no  Bible-reading — the  Bible,  indeed,  may 
even  be  left  among  the  baggage  until  the  Sab- 
bath comes,  when,  of  course,  as  there  is  not 
much  to  call  one  out  of  doors,  time  can  be 
found  for  a  few  chapters." 

"  Summer  piety  is  also  very  unguarded 
about  mingling  in  worldly  amusements.  Many 
things  which  would  not  be  thought  of  at  home, 
are  tolerated  and  countenanced  now." 

"  The  professor,  too,  brings  a  heavy  stock 
of  gaiety  home  with  him,  when  the  watering 
season  closes — enough  to  last  all  winter,  and 
longer.  The  younger  members  of  his  family, 
having  been  inducted  into  fashionable  follies, 
and  having  made  acquaintances  among  the 
gay,  are  henceforth  ready  for  parties,  operas, 
waltzings,  &c,  at  home.  The  rigidness  of 
the  customs  in  the  church  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  are  now  far  from  agreeable ; 
they  must  go  with  gay  companions,  where 
more  liberty  is  allowed,  and  have  a  fashion- 
able religion  ;  and  before  many  such  summers 
have  passed,  they  have  gone  their  way,  per- 
haps, from  the  church  of  their  fathers  to  be- 
come the  most  zealous  opponents  of  evangeli- 
cal religion  henceforward  for  their  lives. 

"  And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  sum- 
mer piety  not  unfrequently  renders  its  possessor 
very  uncomfortable  when  '  the  season'  is  over. 
He  has  imported  so  much  of  folly  and  fashion 
into  his  hitherto  quiet  house,  that  things  are 
almost  metamorphosed.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole, 
summer  piety  has  made  this  professor  quite 
uncomfortable.  He  is  trying  the  old  experi- 
ment as  to  whether  a  man  cannot  serve  God 
and  '  gain  the  world,'  too. 

"And  if  there  is  really  grace  in  the  heart, 
sorer  trials  are  in  reserve.  What  twangs  of 
conscience,  what  sad  thoughts  of  neglected 
duly  come  over  the  soul  of  such  a  professing 
Christian  in  moments  of  reflection  !  How  he 
thinks  of  himself  as  fallen  from  what  he  once 
was;  how,  at  last,  when  he  comes  to  himself, 
his  very  soul  is  melted  down  with  sorrow  for 
the  reproach  he  has  brought  upon  the  cause 
of  his  espoused  Lord  and  Master;  and  how 
anguish  fills  his  bosom  as  he  sees  those  chil- 
dren, in  whom  his  very  life  is  wrapped  up, 
travelling  the  downw  ard  road  of  folly  to  which 


he  was  accessory  in  first  introducing  them  ; 
and  at  last,  perhaps,  is  reproached  by  the  dy- 
ing breath  of  some  of  them,  as,  without  God 
and  without  hope,  they  make  the  fearful  leap 
from  the  '  road  that  leads  to  death'  into  the 
dark  abyss  below  !  Oh  Christian,  be  a  Chris- 
tian even  in  the  country,  at  the  Springs,  the 
sea-shore,  or  in  the  summer." 


From  tile  Annual  Monitor  for  1832. 

THOMAS  SMITH. 

Thomas  Smith,  of  Thirsk,  an  elder,  deceas- 
ed Sixth  month  1st,  1851,  aged  52  years. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  be  made  sensible,  in 
very  early  life,  of  the  contriting  visitations  of 
Divine  Grace,  one  striking  instance  of  which, 
in  his  sixth  year,  was  never  effaced  from  his 
memory ;  so  that  of  him  we  believe  it  may 
truly  be  said,  "  he  feared  the  Lord  from  his 
youth,"  and  was  preserved  and  protected 
through  many  trials  and  difficulties  which  oc- 
curred during  his  boyhood,  and  before  attain- 
ing his  seventeenth  year;  and  that  maintaining 
his  integrity,  he  was  a  striking  example  in  a 
large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  which 
he  was  the  eldest. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  a  responsible  part  of 
the  management  of  his  father's  business  de- 
volved upon  him,  and  his  exertions  and  upright 
dealings  appeared  to  be  remarkably  attended 
with  the  Divine  blessing. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  commenced  a 
diary,  and  under  the  date  Twelfth  month  14th, 
1822,  we  have  the  following  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  it:  "I  have  been  discouraged,  from  a 
fear  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  walking  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  keep  a  diary  of  spiritual  experiences,  and 
that  I  might  perhaps  be  noting  down  feelings 
which  had  not  their  source  in  a  right  spring. 
The  enemy  of  souls  has  many  ways  of  attack- 
ing and  prevailing,  and  it  may  be  that  his 
snare  lies  underneath,  in  attempting  a  record 
which  may  gratify  self,  but  not  answer  the 
end  intended,  viz.,  humility  of  mind,  by  ob- 
serving and  recording  how  frequently  we  fall 
short  of  performing  the  duty  required  at  our 
hands,  and  humble  thankfulness  for  favours 
conferred  on  us,  poor  unworthy  and  sinful 
creatures  ;  but  whether  I  keep  such  an  account 
or  not,  I  sincerely  desire  that  it  may  please 
my  heavenly  Father  to  more  and  more,  visit 
my  poor  soul  with  the  overshadowing  wing 
of  his  presence,  or  if  he  see  it  meet,  to  bring 
over  it  the  rod  of  correction  and  of  judgment, 
that  the  transgressing  nature  in  me  may  be 
brought  under  dominion,  and  my  spirit,  by  the 
renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  purified  and 
prepared  for  a  place  of  eternal  rest  with  Him 
and  the  Lamb  tbrevermore." 

From  his  diary  we  extract  the  following; — 

"It  is  of  importance  to  be  endeavouring  to 
avoid  giving  offence  either  in  word  or  deed,  it 
is  only  as  we  are  feeling  after,  and  dwelling, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  that  pre- 
servation can  be  witnessed.  Oh,  my  soul ! 
dwell  in  a  sense  of  thy  own  nothingness,  and 
that  without  help  from  above,  thou  canst  do 
no  good  thing." 

Seventh  month  14th,  1825.  "  I  have  now 
for  ten  years  at  least,  been  what  is  termed  re- 


ligiously inclined;  it  is  eleven  years,  or  there- 
abouts, since  I  felt  the  sting  of  conviction; — ■ 
it  is  a  long  time  !  and  I  ought  to  have  profited 
more  than  I  have  done,  had  I  been  faithful 
and  obedient,  but,  alas,  how  many  times  have 
I  acted  contrary  to  what  I  knew  to  be  right! 
He  who  reigns  above,  knows  only.  I  have 
certainly,  for  two  or  three  years,  or  perhaps 
more,  been  more  earnestly  engaged,  and  I 
have  at  times  hoped  that  I  was  in  the  right 
way,  and  have  felt  as  I  apprehended,  a  little 
of  that  peace  that  passeth  the  understanding 
of  men ;  but  I  more  frequently  experience 
deadness  and  indifference,  and  feel  ready  to 
be  exalted  with  every  little  occurrence.  And 
although  I  feel  that  it  tends  to  draw  my  mind 
away  from  the  precious  feeling  which  I  most 
wish  for,  yet  the  approbation  of  man,  does  not 
feel  to  have  lost  all  its  influence.  My  great 
wish  and  concern  is,  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
and  knowing  that  I  cannot,  of  myself  do  any 
thing  towards  this  desirable  end,  I  wish  to  feel 
the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  the  apostle  saith,  hath  through  Christ 
been  plentifully  poured  upon  us.  It  is  only 
as  thou  seekest,  Oh  my  soul !  that  thou  canst 
experience  this.  Now  art  thou  sufficiently  in 
earnest?  Art  thou  disposed  to  prefer  this  be- 
fore every  other  enjoyment?  It  is  the  gift  of 
God,  therefore  wait  in  all  teachableness  of 
mind  for  its  visitations.  And  oh  !  heavenly 
Father,  be  pleased  to  deliver  me  from  every 
thing  that  hinders  my  serving  thee  in  single- 
ness of  heart ;  humble  everything  that  exalts 
itself  against  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

Second  month  18th,  1826.  "  I  trust  I  may 
say  that  a  desire  for  a  continual  religious 
growth,  and  for  a  perfect  reduction  of  all  self- 
ish feeling,  is  generally  the  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  that  I  may  singly  attend  to  that  word 
of  grace  which  is  able  to  build  me  up.  The 
difficulties  of  my  situation  are  various,  but  the 
power  for  our  redemption  is  powerful  and  suf- 
ficient to  deliver.  Look  not  then,  oh,  my 
soul !  at  outward  difficulties,  at  inward  barren- 
ness, or  at  the  tossing  of  a  roving  mind,  but 
singly  sink  down  into  a  patient  waiting  for  the 
arising  of  the  precious  life,  in  the  feeling  of 
which  thou  mayest  be  strengthened,  and  take 
courage  to  follow  on  in  the  path  of  simple 
obedience." 

First  month  5th,  1827.  "The  declaration, 
'  I  know  thy  works,'  repeated  to  each  of  the 
seven  eastern  churches,  has  felt  instructive  to 
me.  The  Great  Head  yet  knows  our  works, 
nothing  is  hid  from  his  view.  His  mercy  is 
exemplified  in  the  declaration,  '  I  gave  her 
space  to  repent ;'  my  heart  has  craved  that  all 
in  me,  in  conduct,  in  conversation,  in  thought, 
and  in  deed,  that  the  Lord  has  a  controversy 
with,  might  be  fully  known  to  me,  that  space 
being  given  me  I  might  not  fail  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  mercy.  Oh,  Lord,  give  me  an 
ear  to  hear,  an  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  believe 
thy  word,  that  so  I  may  really  become  thine. 
My  heart  feels  thankful,  in  the  belief  that  in 
some  degree  I  do  know  thee,  and  have  tasted 
of  thy  mercy,  sweetness  and  power;  but,  oh, 
heavenly  Father !  increase  this  knowledge  in 
me,  that  I  may  become  altogether  and  entirely 
thine." 
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Twelfth  month  1st,  1827.  In  reference  to 
his  appointment  to  the  station  of  overseer,  he 
writes  :  "  The  prospect  of  the  duties  of  such  a 
situation  has  appeared  very  weighty ;  1  have 
in  sincerity  desired  that  if  I  do  accept  of  it,  I 
may  not  be  a  busy  meddler,  nor  yet  a  negli- 
gent servant,  but  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  may  be  enabled  not  only  to  admonish 
those  who  are  going  astray,  but  also  to  pro- 
voke to  love  and  to  good  works." 

First  month  3rd,  1828.  "  In  beginning  this 
new  year,  I  have  desired  that  it  may  prove  to 
me  a  year  of  growth  in  grace,  that  I  may 
deepen  in  the  root  and  in  deep  humility  of  soul, 
be  made  fully  willing  to  take  up  the  cross  in 
everything  the  Lord  requires.  The  way  of 
the  cross  is  indeed  a  narrow  and  strait  path, 
but  without  the  cross  there  is  no  crown  !  I 
have  thought,  if  we  were  enough  sensible  of 
the  Lord's  goodness  and  design  in  visiting  us, 
which  is  to  prepare  us  and  make  us  meet  to 
live  with  him  forever,  we  should  surely  need 
no  inducement  but  pure  love,  to  yield  to  him 
obedience,  for  truly  he  is  worthy  to  be  feared 
and  obeyed.  Sink  down  more  and  more,  oh 
my  soul !  that  thou  mayst  witness  a  holy  com- 
munion with  Him, — that  thou  mayst  know 
thy  life  to  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God, — that 
henceforth,  the  life  which  thou  livest,  may  be 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Twelfth  month  31st,  1828.  "Since  I  last 
wrote  in  this  book,  I  have  been  more  than 
usually  tried  with  doubts  and  fears,  and  rea- 
sonings, on  several  important  Christian  doc- 
trines. At  times,  however,  I  have  been 
favoured  to  feel  them  dissipated,  and  to  know 
a  quiet,  peaceful  resignation,  and  a  willingness 
to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  seals  of  him, 
who  hath  the  key  of  David.  I  have  indeed, 
abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  many 
favours  bestowed  upon  me,  who  am  in  every 
respect  so  unworthy,  and  I  have  a  belief  that  as 
I  am  concerned  to  look  unto  the  Lord  for 
direction  and  counsel,  all  these  doubts  and 
reasonings  will  terminate  in  a  firmer  estab- 
lishment in  true  Christian  belief  and  practice. 
In  looking  back  over  the  past  year,  I  seem  as 
though  I  could  not  determine  whether  I  had 
grown  in  grace  or  not, — I  hope  I  have  not 
gone  backward  in  the  heavenly  race, — but 
when  I  consider  that  after  so  many  years  of 
religious  profession,  I  yet  feel  a  want  of  estab 
lishment  in  the  Truth,  a  want  of  clearness  of 
knowledge,  and  of  freedom  from  doubt,  com- 
bined with  so  short  a  knowledge  of  my  own 
sinfulness,  and  consequent  love  lor  my  blessed 
Redeemer, — so  little  devotedness  to  the  cause 
of  religion, — so  much  holding  back  and  feeling 
of  shame,  in  advocating  His  cause,  I  have 
every  reason  to  fear  I  am  yet  a  novice,  and 
require  milk  to  nourish,  and  not  strong  meat. 
I  find,  however,  that  I  have  victory  over  some 
temptations  that  used  to  ensnare  me,  and  that 
as  I  seek,  help  is  afforded  me,  and  deliverance 
witnessed  through  the  help  of  Him  who  is 
mighty  to  save." 

(Conclusion  next  week.} 


gree  of  tenuity,  that  the  leaves  can  be  used  for 
paper.  One  of  the  finest  sort  the  machinery 
rolls  is  7,040  square  feet,  of  what  may  be 
called  leaf  iron,  from  a  cwt.  of  metal.  A 
bookbinder  of  Breslau  has  made  an  album  of 
nothing  else,  the  leaves  of  which  turn  as  flexi- 
bly as  the  finest  linen  rags.  As  yet  no  exten- 
sive application  for  this  form  of  the  metal  has 
been  found,  but  the  manager  says  that  the 
material  must  precede  the  use  for  it. — Eng.  Pa. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Iron  Paper. — At  the  Prussian  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Count  Uepurd,  a  large  proprietor 
of  ironwork?,  exhibits  sheet-iron  of  such  a  de- 


WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  anil  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  3(i6.) 

William  Jackson  attended  meetings  in  York 
and  the  adjacent  country  for  some  weeks 
Many  of  the  meetings  were  satisfactory,  where 
in  the  stream  of  Gospel  ministry  flowed  freely, 
yet  trials  of  body  and  of  mind  still  attended. 
He  found  true  vital  Quakerism  but  little  in 
dominion.  Of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at 
Leeds,  he  says,  "  This  meeting  is  large.  I 
have  little  to  say  of  it.  There  are  a  few  that 
have  the  management  of  it,  who  go  pretty 
much  by  tradition  and  rule.  On  Sixth-day 
evening  went  to  Gildersome.  Here  I  stayed 
until  Third-day,  being  but  poorly  part  of  the 
time.  I  attended  their  meeting  on  First-day, 
and  felt  myself  more  relieved  on  leaving  it 
than  at  any  time  heretofore,  though  I  did  not 
preach  much.  There  were  two  others  appear- 
ed in  a  few  words.  One  was  Mary  Ellis,  Jr., 
the  first  time  in  a  public  meeting.  I  had  had 
much  exercise  for  her,  being  sensible  she  was 
under  the  preparing  hand  for  it,  but  she  was 
of  a  very  backward  and  diffident  mind,  and 
svas  hard  of  belief  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
required  of  her;  I  felt  very  nearly  for  her." 

William  continued  attending  meetings  in 
Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Fourth  month,  was  at 
Ackworth,  where  he  spent  a  week.  On 
Fourth-day,  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  he  was 
at  Doncaster  meeting;  on  Fifth-day,  at  Thorn. 
Of  these  opportunities,  he  says,  "Very  trying 
meetings  they  were.  The  people  seem  to  be 
in  such  a  state  of  wholeness,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  suffering  amongst  them.  In  the 
evening  at  six  o'clock,  I  hud  a  more  public 
meeting  [at  Thorn].  It  was  more  relieving  to 
my  mind.  On  Sixth-day,,  was  at  Epsworth 
meeting,  in  the  Isle  of  Axam.  [It  has]  but 
three  members.  There  came  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  neighbours,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  declare  the  Truth  unto  them.  Seventh- 
day,  [at  Gainsborough,]  rested  and  wrote  let- 
ters. On  First-day,  the  22nd,  attended  their 
fore  and  afternoon  meetings,  but  could  come 
at  very  little  amongst  them,  though  I  toiled 
hard.  The  last  meeting  was  quite  silent.  On 
Second-day,  rode  22  miles  to  Brigg,  and 
attended  their  meeting,  and  back  again  to 
Gainsborough, — not  leeling  clear  [of  that 
place].  Third-day  was  their  market  day,  and 
I  could  not  have  a  meeting  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  house  was  nearly  full,  and 
through  holy  help  1  was  favoured  with  clear- 
ness and  utterance,  and  the  power  of  Truth 
made  entrance.  The  meeting  was  solid,  and 
the  people  still.  On  Fourth-day  morning  it 
was  raining.    I  slaved  their  week-day  meet- 


ing, which  was  a  heart-tendering  time  to  divers 
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of  the  young  people.  I  hope  it.  will  be  retained 
to  their  lasting  advantage  in  the  spiritual  life 
as  well  as  the  temporal.  I  can  say  1  left  the 
place  with  solid  peace,  which  made  my  travel 
that  afternoon,  22  miles  to  Warrington,  pleas- 
ant and  sweet." 

William  Jackson  then  proceeded  southward, 
taking  many  very  small  meetings  in  his  way, 
in  some  of  which,  particularly  where  the 
neighbouring  people  came  in,  the  testimony  of 
Truth  went  forth  with  clearness.  He  notes 
in  one  village,  being  at  the  house  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  quite  young  people,  who  had  come 
to  the  place  "to  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain. 
But  the  young  man  appeared  to  be  going  the 
way  of  all  flesh, — not  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness. I  was  at  meeting  there  on  Fourth-day 
morning.  There  were  but  four  members  be- 
side these  two  young  people.  Man  may  ap- 
point, but  Providence  can  disappoint.  This 

was  a  poor  place  as  to  Quakers  On 

Sixth-day,  was  at  Baldock  meeting,  and  went 
to  Hitchen.  Slept  there  at  the  widow  Eliza- 
beth Wheeler's.  She  is  daughter  to  William 
Tuke,  of  York,  and  cider  sister  to  Ann  Alex- 
ander, now  in  America  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  there.  Here  I  rested  on  Seventh-day 
with  the  widow  and  her  three  little  children. 
On  First-day,  the  13th  [Fifth  month],  attended 
Hitchin  meeting,  morning  and  evening,  but 
was  silent  in  both,  to  the  disappointment  not 
only  of  some  but  many.  Surely  people  might 
see  if  they  would,  that  we  cannot  preach  when 
we  please,  nor  let  it  alone  when  we  please. 
On  Second-day,  had  a  meeting  at  Ampthill, 
and  slept  at  Joseph  Brown's,  at  Luton.  On 
Third-day,  at  nine  o'clock,  had  a  meeting  at 
Luton,  [after  which]  rode  11  miles  to  Hemel- 
hempstead,  and  had  a  meeting  at  six.  Slept 
at  Thomas  Squires.  Eight  miles  next  morn- 
ing to  St.  Alban's  week-day  meeting,  then 
twelve  miles  to  Hertford.  Slept  at  John  Pri- 
or's. His  wife  Mary  had  been  in  dur  land  of 
America,  and  paid  an  acceptable  visit  to 
Friends  there.  She  received  me  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  as  did  her  husband.  On  Fifth-dny, 
attended  Ware  week-day  meeting,  and  return- 
ed. On  Sixth-day  evening  had  an  appointed 
meeting.  In  this,  as  in  that  yesterday,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  my  place  to  sit  in  silence.  On 
Seventh-day,  rode  to  Walthamstow,  to  Wil- 
liam Dillwyn's.  His  wife  Sarah  has  been 
under  much  affliction  with  her  eyes  of  late, 
and  the  sight  is  almost  gone.  It  is  a  trying 
circumstance,  but  she  bears  it  in  the  quiet. 
First-day,  the  20th,  was  at  Tottenham  meeting 
fore  and  afternoon,  and  slept  at  W.  D.'s.  On 
Second-day,  went  to  London,  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  was  in 
that  city  two  weeks,  attending  the  many  sit- 
tings of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  meetings  for 
public  worship,  without  intermission  of  a  day. 
It  was  a  close  exercise,  and  many  of  them 
[the  meetings]  were  very  trying  ones,  so  many 
unsubjected  spirits.  They  appeared  to  me 
like  the  unsubjected  Bulls  of  Bashan.  I  was 
at  six  public  meetings  for  worship,  but  silent 
in  them  all  except  one.  My  situation  was 
like  that  of  the  prophet  when  he  cried  out, 
'Oh  my  leanness!  my  leanness!'  [After 
Yearly    Meeting]    returned  with    my  kind 
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friends  William  and  Sarah  Dillwyn.  They 
have  four  lively  children  with  them,  daughters. 
On  Fourth-day,  was  at  Epping  meeting,  a 
small,  hard  one." 

William  was  now  in  Essex,  the  meetings  of 
which  he  attended.  After  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  that  county,  held  at  Colchester,  he  re- 
marks,  "  It  has  been  very  far  from  being  an 
open,  relieving  time,  so  far  as  I  have  travelled 
in  this  county.  In  divers  meetings  [I  have 
been]  quite  shut  up,  and  in  the  others  rather 
mortifying  labours.  People  appear  to  be  so 
whole  and  secure,  many  trusting  in  their 
riches,  and  placing  their  confidence  in  the  arm 
of  flesh.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  but  a 
suffering  time  to  me.  I  stayed  their  week  day 
meeting  [Colchester]  on  Fourth-day,  divers  of 
the  neighbours  came  in,  and  I  had  a  short 
testimony  amongst  them." 

Going  up  into  Suffolk,  William  attended  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  that  county,  held  at 
Ipswich.  He  says  of  it,  "  It  is  but  a  small 
meeting,  consisting  of  only  two  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, and  they  not  large;  but  I  thought  it  was 
owned  by  the  Master.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted to  edification." 

(To  ij<?  couliuuedO 


The  Black  ]\Tickar-Trec,  or  Soap-Berry. 

There  are  few  things  that  so  beautifully 
illustrate  the  kindness  and  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, as  the  adaptation  of  plants  and  animals 
to  climate,  and  their  applicability  to  the  uses 
of  man.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  supplies  to  the 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a 
species  of  bread,  milk,  and  drinking  utensils; 
several  tribes  make  mats  from  the  bark  of 
other  trees,  with  which  they  clothe  themselves, 
and  upon  which  they  sleep.  Captain  Cook 
found  a  plant  in  these  islands,  which,  from  its 
fruit  resembling  bread  in  taste,  lie  called  the 
'  breadfruit  tree.'  It  is  from  a  tree  called  the 
maple  that  the  Americans  produce  an  excel- 
lent sugar,  and  our  own  is  formed  from  the 
juice  of  a  cane;  cotton,  caoutchouc,  coffee, 
and  many  articles  of  daily  consumption  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  growing  wild  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  but  none  of  them 
appear  more  curious  to  us  than  the  black 
niekar-tree  or  soap-berry,  which  is  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies.  This  tree  is  generally 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  its  trunk  is 
about  two  teet  in  circumference ;  its  bark  is  of 
a  greyish  or  ash  colour,  and  its  branches 
spread  in  clusters  near  to  the  summit  of  the 
tree ;  its  leaves  are  very  beautiful  in  form,  be- 
ing somewhat  of  an  elongated  egg  shape,  and 
meeting  in  opposite  pairs  upon  the  light  twigs. 
About  the  decline  of  the  year  the  blossoms 
appear,  which  are  small  in  size,  and  of  a 
whitish  colour.  In  the  corolla  or  flower  are 
five  fertile  and  three  barren  stamina;  and  as 
plants  are  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  stamina  contained  in  the  flower,  some  class 
the  soap-berry,  having  eight,  with  octandria, 
while  others,  arguing  upon  the  useless  charac- 
ter of  the  three  barren  ones,  call  it  pentandria. 
From  the  flowers  are  produced  clusters  ol 
black  wrinkled  berries  about  the  size  of  a 
gooseberry,  and  these  the  laundresses  of  the 


West  Indies  use  in  washing,  which  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  soap.  These  trees  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  but 
no  part  of  them,  save  the  fruit,  has  ever  been 
applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Indeed,  one 
vegetable  physiologist  argues  that  its  ashes; 
mixed  with  those  of  other  trees,  destroys  their 
scouring  property ;  this  is  not  vouched,  how- 
ever, and  seems  improbable.  The  fleshy  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  capsule  or  seed-cover- 
ing is  that  part  which  contains  the  alkaline 
and  detergent  properties  of  soap.  When  it  is 
rubbed  in  water  it  produces  a  white  foamy 
lather,  exactly  resembling  that  of  soap  in  ap- 
pearance, and  this  of  course  has  caused  these 
berries  to  be  used  in  the  cleansing  of  linen 
through  the  whole  West  India  islands;  a  prac- 
tice, however,  which  has  been  and  is  upon  the 
decline,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  it  in- 
jures the  articles  subjected  to  its  detersive 
action.  It  has  been  computed  that  several  of 
these  berries  will  cleanse  more  linen  than 
sixty  times  their  own  weight  of  soap;  but  they 
are  rather  too  sharp,  and  are  observed  gradu- 
ally to  burn  the  articles  which  require  to  be 
frequently  subjected  to  their  use.  After  a 
little  investigation,  the  admixture  of  some  mol- 
lient  may  render  these  berries,  which  possess 
the  properties  of  soap  almost  in  a  natural  con- 
dition, a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce  as 
well  as  a  cheap  article  of  domestic  economy. 
In  an  account  of  this  plant  in  Dale's  '  Pharma- 
cologia,'  published  in  London,  in  1737,  the 
tree  is  described  as  indigenous  to  Jamaica  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
fruit  is  ripe  about  the  month  of  October,  and 
is  unctuous,  but  has  no  smell,  changing  from 
a  reddish  colour  to  black,  and  hanging  in 
round  clusters.  Medicinally,  the  berry  is 
said  to  be  excellent  for  a  disease  called  chlo- 
rosis. The  seeds  are  used  in  various  ways 
for  ornaments  to  the  person,  being  formed 
into  necklaces,  buttons,  and  beads.  Its  bark 
has  also  been  recommended  as  an  astringent, 
but  the  most  curious,  as  we  believe,  would  be 
the  most  valuable,  part  of  it,  is  the  fruit. — 
Hogg  s  Weekly  Instructor. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LIBERIAN  INTELLIGENCE; 

Every  evidence  of  the  increase  of  lawful 
trade  and  the  comforts  of  the  settlers  on  the 
African  Coast,  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  a 
people,  who  are  surrounded  as  we  are  by  de- 
scendants of  that  race.  Their  condition  here, 
either  as  freemen  or  as  slaves,  is  not  what 
intelligent  and  educated  human  beings  should 
be.  A  great  change  must  take  place  in  them 
and  in  us,  before  they  can  occupy  the  position 
that  cultivated  men  hold  ;  and  those  who  in- 
cline and  are  properly  fitted  to  become  citi- 
zens of  that  country,  should  be  furnished  with 
facilities  to  do  so,  both  for  their  own  elevauon 
in  the  scale  of  human  existence,  and  for  the 
good  of  which  they  may  be  the  pioneers  in 
that  land.  But  if  we  had  anything  to  do  with 
giving  counsel  on  the  subject,  we  should  ad- 
vise them  to  follow  the  example  of  William 
Penn  in  their  transactions  with  the  natives — 
to  adopt  conciliatory  means,  convincing  them 
of  the  superiority  ol  a  benevolent  and  peaceful 


intercourse  over  wars  and  fiifhtiniis.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  North  American  : 

The  Alexander  High  School  was  reopened  Jan. 
12,  under  the  instruction  of  its  new  Principal,  A.  U. 
Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton. 

The  government  has  received  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, a  present  of"  Five  Roller  Gins,"  constructed 
purposely  by  direction  of  the  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  object  is,  to  promo  e 
the  culture  of  cotton,  by  facilitating  the  suitable  pre- 
paration for  the  market. 

An  act  of  the  Liberian  Legislature  offers  a  premium 
of  five  dollars  for  the  best  crop  of  cotton  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre;  lor  the  best  acre,  ten  dollars;  and  so  on 
up  to  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  five  acres. 

Several  farmers  on  the  St.  Paul's  river  are  going 
rather  largely,  for  a  new  country  like  that,  into  the 
production  of  sugar  fern  cane.  William  Blackledge, 
who  has  been  the  most  successful  of  them,  expects  to 
make  several  thousand  pounds,  besides  some  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  syrup. 

The  kernel  of  the  palm  nut  is  becoming  an  import- 
ant article  of  trade.  Last  year  a  German  mercbant 
contracted  for  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels 
of  nuts  and  kernels  ;  and  this  year  the  French  are 
buying  them  in  any  quantity.  This  article,  which  is 
the  refuse  left  after  the  manufacture  of  palm  oil,  has 
been  about  as  valuable  as  oyster  shells,  except  that 
they  could  be  burned  into  lime.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  a  Liberian  invented  a  mode  of  extracting  a  valu- 
able oil  from  the  kernel,  and  tbis  trade  seems  to  be 
the  result. 

The  Chevalier  Niteroi,  Charge  d'Affaircs  of  his  im- 
perial Majesty  of  Brazil,  was  duly  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Roberts,  on  the  27th  of  January,  by  the  Hon.  H. 
Teaze,  Secretary  of  State.  The  Chevalier  delivered 
his  credentials,  and  was  duly  accredited. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act, 
establishing  the  "  Liberia  College,"  incorporating  its 
Trustees,  and  granting  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for 
its  accommodation.  The  teachers,  till  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  trustees,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  America. 

For  "  Tlie  Fripnd." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  Month,  1852. 

Though  the  weather  for  the  month  just  end- 
ed has  generally  been  quite  warm,  yet  there 
were  but  two  or  three  days  that  were  uncom- 
fortably so,  and  not  any  so  oppressively  hot 
as  we  sometimes  have  in  this  month.  At  this 
place  the  mercury  has  thus  far  at  no  time  been 
above  86°  in  the  shade.  Accounts  from  some 
places  in  the  vicinity,  state  that  it  has  been 
above  90°,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  ther- 
mometers were  placed  in  situations  where  the 
shade  was  not  altogether  perfect,  or  free  from 
some  reflected  rays  of  the  sun.  A  very  small 
amount  of  such  reflected  rays  affect  the  ther- 
mometer considerably  ; — a  brick  wall  or  pave- 
ment at  the  distance  of  30  or  40  feet,  will 
reflect  and  radiate  sufficient  heat  to  increase 
the  temperature  5  or  6°  ;  a  stone  wall,  a  board 
fence,  or  white  palings,  will  do  the  same. 

The  Seventh  month  has  been  a  busy  time 
for  the  farmers,  harvesting  their  crops.  The 
first  twelve  days  of  the  month  were  very  fa- 
vourable for  this  kind  of  work,  and  thrifty 
and  industrious  farmers  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded,  and  many  housed  their 
hay  and  grain  without  any  damage  from  rain. 
The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  of  the  country 
appears  to  be  smaller  than  usual ;  the  drought 
last  autumn  injured  the  young  crop  seriously, 
and  left  it  in  a  condition  that  was  not  favour- 
able to  wilhstand  the  severity  of  last  winter. 
In  addition  to  this,  and  perhaps  as  a  const- 
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quence,  the  fly  has  destroyed  a  large  amount 
in  numerous  places.  The  weevil  also — a 
small,  but  not  insignificant  enemy  of  the  far- 
mer— has  boldly  entered  and  appropriated  to 
its  own  use,  a  portion  of  the  precious  grain  for 
which  it  laboured  not. 

By  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  had  become  quite  dry,  and  veget- 
ation  was  beginning  to  surfer;  a  succession  of 
showers,  however,  fell  in  the  afternoon,  and 
revived  it  very  much,  and  the  next  day  a  set- 
tled rain  from  the  S.  E.  was  productive  of 
more  lasting  benefit.  Though  the  amount  of 
rain  was  smali  here,  on  the  13th,  a  few  miles 
to  the  S.  and  W.  it  was  very  great.  The 
"  Village  Record"  of  the  20th  ult.,  states  that 


at  Kimbleville,  it  literally  poured  for  two 
hours.  The  rain  was  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  wind,  but  a  great  deal  of  heavy  thunder 
and  lightning:  three  or  four  houses,  and  seve- 
ral trees,  were  struck  by  the  latter. 

On  the  16ih,  17th,  26th,  and  31st,  consid- 
erable rain  fell; — the  whole  amount  for  the 
month  was  3.634  inches — for  the  Seventh 
month  last  year,  it  was  2.3  inches.  The 
average  temperature  from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m., 
was  71i° — 1^°  lower  than  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  Range  of  the  thermometer,  from 
52  on  the  3rd,  to  86  on  the  22d,  or  34°. 

A. 

West-town  B.  S„  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1852. 
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Consumption  of  Coffee  in  the  United  States. 
— An  article  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine, 
for  July,  says,  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1851,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  millions  pounds.  Of  this  amount,  107 
millions  is  from  Brazil,  and  the  balance  from 
Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Java.  The  average 
consumption  in  1821  was  !■$  pounds  per  head 
for  each  inhabitant;  in  1830,  it  increased  to  3 
pounds;  in  1840,  to  5f  pounds;  and  in  1850, 
to  6^  pounds.  The  increased  consumption  of 
coffee  in  Europe  is  also  very  great,  but  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
1850,  the  latter,  with  a  population  of  23  mil- 
lions, consumed  in  round  numbers  149  millions 
of  pounds ;  while  Great  Britain,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30  millions,  consumed  only 
about  one-third  of  that  amount.    The  conse- 


quence of  this  gradual  increase  of  the  trade 
has  been  attended  with  the  usual  consequences, 
viz.,  a  correspondent  decrease  in  the  price. 
In  1821,  the  average  price  was  20  cents  per 
pound ;  in  1851,  it  was  only  8  cents. 


Great  Mineral  Discovery. — The  Dubuque 
Herald  gives  a  glowing  account  of  a  recent 
discovery  of  lead  ore,  about  three  miles  from 
that  town,  by  Thomas  Levins.  The  editor 
has  been  into  the  mines,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
he  tells  with  great  minuteness,  what  he  saw 
there.  The  extreme  length  of  the  subterra- 
nean vault  is  something  like  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  by  sixty,  and  varying  in  height  from 
ten  to  sixty  and  seventy  feet.  It  was  discov- 
ered about  six  months  since,  and  since  then 


one  million  pounds  of  ore  have  been  taken 
from  their  hiding  place,  and  scarce  more  has 
been  done  than  to  remove  what  hung  upon  the 
encrusted  wall,  or  laid  exposed  to  the  eye,  or 
slightly  buried  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cavern 
The  Herald  says,  828,000  is  the  reward  of 
this  bare  skimming  of  the  surface,  while  the 
testimony  of  experienced  miners  is,  that  the 
vast  reservoir  of  wealth  is  yet  entirely  undis- 
turbed. 


General  Washington's  Appearance. — We 
find  in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  a  fragment 
of  a  Journal  of  M.  de  Broglie,  written  in  1782, 
in  which  the  personal  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  Washington  are  described  as  they  ap- 
peared to  a  Frenchman : 

The  General  is  about  forty-nine  years  of 
age  ;  he  is  large,  finely  made,  very  well  pro- 
portioned. His  figure  is  much  more  pleasing 
than  the  portraits  represent  it.  He  was  fine 
looking  until  within  about  three  years:  and, 
although  those  who  have  been  constantly  with 
him  since  that  time  say  that  he  seems  to  have 
grown  old  fast,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Gene- 
ral is  still  fresh  and  active  as  a  young  man. 

His  physiognomy  is  pleasant  and  open  ;  his 
address  is  cold,  though  polite  ;  his  pensive  eye 
is  more  attentive  than  sparkling;  but  his  as- 
pect is  kind,  noble  and  composed.  He  main- 
tains, in  his  private  deportment,  that  polite 
and  attentive  decency  which  satisfies  all,  and 
that  reserved  dignity  which  does  not  offend. 
He  is  the  enemy  of  ostentation  and  vain  glory. 
His  character  is  always  equal ;  modest  even 
to  humility,  he  seems  not  to  estimate  himself 
duly  ;  he  receives  with  good  grace  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  him,  but  rather  shuns  than  courts 
it.  His  society  is  agreeable  and  pleasing. 
Always  serious,  never  constrained ;  always 
simple,  always  free  and  affable,  without  being 
familiar,  the  respect  which  he  inspires  never 
becomes  painful.  He  talks  little,  in  general, 
and  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice;  but  he  is  so 
attentive  to  what  is  said  to  him,  that  you  are 
satisfied  that  he  understands  you,  and  are  al- 
most willing  to  dispense  with  a  reply.  This 
conduct  has  been  of  advantage  to  him  in  vari- 
ous circumstances  ;  no  one  has  more  occasion 
than  he  to  use  circumspection,  and  to  weigh 
his  words. 


The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  their 
last  session,  passed  an  act  to  the  effect,  that 
when  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any 
crime  punishable  with  death,  he  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the 
State  Prison  until  such  punishment  of  death 
shall  be  inflicted.  And  no  person  so  impris- 
oned shall  be  executed  in  pursuance  of  such 
sentence  within  one  year  from  the  day  such 
sentence  of  death  was  passed,  nor  until  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  un- 
der the  great  seal,  shall  issue  a  warrant  com- 
manding execution  to  be  done.  The  fourth 
section  says  that  the  act  shall  have  no  effect 
in  cases  now  pending. 


It  is  not  the  height  to  which  men  are  ad- 
vanced that  makes  them  giddy;  it  is  the  look- 
ing down  with  contempt  upon  those  beneath. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Public  Lands. — The  number  of  acres 
of  the  Public  Lands,  in  Ihc  States  and  Terri- 
tories, unsold  and  undisposed  of,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1851,  wns  1,400,632,305.48,  distri- 
buted as  follows  : 


States  and  Tcrritoiies. 

Acres  undisposed  of. 

Ohio 

302,195.62 

Indiana 

1,049,680.1)1 

Illinois 

8,219,628.22 

Missouri 

26,635,689.32 

Alabama 

15,486,849.23 

Mississippi 

8,849,165  1  1 

Louisiana 

13,579,348.47 

Michigan 

20,011,134.77 

A  rka nsas 

22,303,746.42 

Florida 

32^86^548.66 

Iowa 

2o,661,550.27 

Wisconsin 

24,506,294.83 

California 

120,477,810  00 

Minnesota  Territory 

50,075,931.85 

Oregon  do. 

206,349,333.00 

New  Mexico  do. 

127,383,040.00 

Utah  do. 

113,589,013.00 

North-west  do. 

376,040,960.00 

Nebraska  do. 

87,488,000.00 

Indian  do. 

119,789,410.0  I 

Total, 

1,400,632,305.48 

At  the  lowest  Government  price,  $1.25  per 
acre,  ihese  lands  amount  to  $1,750,790,380. 
— Ledger. 


PRAYER. 

When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us,  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e'en  as  il'an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  the  treasure  is  supplied. 

CowrER. 


See  you  the  sun,  how  majestically  and 
brightly  it  sheds  its  parting  beams  around 
you  1  I  have  heard  that  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  produce  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
vegetable  world.  Oh,  that  my  setting  sun, 
which  must  soon  go  down  in  death,  may,  dur- 
ing the  evening  of  my  days,  be  more  and 
more  blessed  in  shedding  a  beneficial  light  on 
the  trees  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  is  water- 
ing to  his  glory. — Rowland  Hill. 

The  Afflicted  Believer. — We  may  compare 
an  afflicted  believer  to  a  man  that  has  an  or- 
chard laden  with  fruit,  who,  because  the  wind 
has  blown  off  the  leaves,  sits  down  and  weeps. 
If  one  asks,  "  What  do  you  weep  for?"  "  Why 
my  apple  leaves  are  gone."  "  But  have  you 
not  your  apples  left?"  "Yes."  "Very  well, 
then  do  not  grieve  for  a  few  leaves  which 
could  only  hinder  the  ripening  of  your  fruit." 
— Cecil. 


Some  vegetables  of  rapid  growth  are  hollow 
where  they  ought  to  be  sound,  and  some  men 
of  rank  and  prosperity  are  bloated  with  self- 
confidence  where  they  should  be  modest, 
thankful,  and  benevolent. 


Vanity  of  Life. — What  availeth  it  to  live 
long,  when  the  improvement  of  life  is  so  in- 
considerable? Length  of  days,  instead  of 
making  us  better,  often  increaseth  the  weight 
of  sin.  Would  to  God  that  we  could  live  well, 
only  for  one  day  !  Many  reckon  years  from 
the  time  of  their  conversion  ;  but  the  account 


of  their  attainments  in  holiness  is  exceedingly 
small.  Therefore,  though  death  be  terrible, 
yet  a  longer  life  may  be  dangerous.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  continually  anticipates  the 
hour  of  his  death,  and  keeps  himself  in  con- 
tinual-preparation for  its  approach  ! — Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

For  "  Tile  Friend." 

PROVISIONS. 

The  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  beef, 
pork  and  mutton,  is  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  facts  contained  in  the  following  paragraph 
— the  vast  importation  of  foreigners  ;  but  as 
the  price  rises,  farmers  will  be  induced  to  feed 
and  raise  cattle  and  hogs  as  one  of  the  best 
modes  to  secure  profitable  returns  from  their 
farming  operations. 

The  Outpouring  of  the  Irish  People. — An  Irish  pa- 
per, speaking  of  the  exodus  of  I  he  people  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years  more — if  some  stop  is  not  put  to  the  present 
outpouring  of  the  people  to  America,  and  latterly  to 
Australia — there  will  not  be  a  million  of  the  present 
race  of  inhabitants  to  be  lbund  within  the  compass  ol 
the  lour  provinces. 

From  the  following  it  would  seem,  either 
that  the  same  quantity  of  pork  had  not  been 
raised,  or  that  the  amount  needed  to  supply 
emigrants  to  the  West,  greatly  lessened  the 
amount  sent  to  distant  markets. 

The  Pork  Trade  of  the  West.— The  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette  contains  an  interesting  statement  of  the  pork 
trade  of  the  West,  for  1851-2,  ending  the  22d  of  May 
in  each  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1851  there 
were  received  at  New  Orleans  124,623,695  lbs.;  and 
during  the  year  ending  May  22d,  1852,  106,930,643 
lbs.;  decrease,  17,693,052.  The  exports  of  1851,  from 
New  Orleans,  reached  70,908,800,  against  64,066,800 
lbs.  this  year,  leaving  now  for  consumption,  10,951,- 
052  lbs.  less  than  in  1851.  At  Cincinnati,  the  im- 
ports this  year  exceed  those  of  1851,  by  1,738,135  lbs. ; 
while  the  exports  of  the  present  year  over  1851,  are 
14,227,712  lbs. ;  leaving  on  hand  tor  consumption  this 
year,  10,100,580  less  man  last  year. — D.  News. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  P.  Tomlinson,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  25  ;  from 
Willis  R.  Smith,  O.,  ©5,  to  52,  vol.  24;  from  M.  B. 
Mcrritt,  N.  Y.,  S2,  vol.  25;  from  Paul  C.  Macomber, 
$■>,  vol.  25 ;  from  A.  Battey,  agent,  for  J.  Hoag,  $2, 
vol.  25,  and  for  G.  Guindon,  $2,  vol.  25  ;  from  A.  Chap, 
man,  O.,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  26;  from  C.  Bracken,  agent, 
O.,  for  Daniel  Williams,  $4,  vols.  24  and  25. 

Omitted  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1851. — Received  from 
Paul  Boyce,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  25. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  wanted 
for  the  Coloured  Adult  Male  and  Female 
Schools.  Apply  to  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134 
South  Front  street ;  William  L.  Edwards,  No. 
6  North  Front  street;  or  John  C.  Allen,  No. 
179  South  Fifth  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  for  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply 


to  Mary  Eves,  No.  301  Pine  above  Tenth 
streets;  Sarah  D.  Allen,  No.  134  South  Front 
street ;  or  Sarah  Allen,  No.  14G  Pine  street. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 
Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
Thomas  Kimber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Died,  in  Waynesville,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
18th  ot  Sixth  month  last,  Elizabeth,  wile  of  Asa  Tra- 
hern,  a  worthy  and  consistent  member  of  Miami  par. 
ticular  and  Monthly  Meetings.  Her  close  was  peace- 
ful, and  almost  her  last  words  were,  "  How  happy  I 
feel!"  and  she  repeatedly  expressed  her  readiness  to 
meet  her  blessed  Redeemer. 

 ,  of  consumption,  in  North  Providence,  Rhode 

Island,  Seventh  month  11th,  1852,  Sarah  S.  Kenvo.v, 
daughter  of  John  T.  Kenyon,  in  the  17th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  very  affectionate  and  truthful  child, 
of  a  cheerful  and  submissive  disposition  ;  gentleness 
and  love  were  conspicuous  through  all  her  sufferings, 
which  she  bore  with  a  degree  of  patience  not  often 
witnessed  in  those  of  more  advanced  age — not  a  mur- 
mur, nor  a  repining  word,  was  known  to  escape  her, 
believing,  as  she  said,  "  that  it  was  all  for  the  best." 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  her  sickness,  her  mind 
(though  not  without  conflict)  seemed  to  have  become 
very  much  wearied  from  the  things  of  this  world,  inso- 
much that  she  inclined  not  to  see  company,  or  have 
much  conversation  in  her  room.  For  many  weeks 
before  her  dissolution,  she  was  much  engaged  in 
prayer  both  by  day  and  by  night.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  but  one  previous  to  her  death,  she  thought 
herself  going,  and  had  the  family  called,  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  each  one,  desiring  them  to  overlook 
all  her  imperfections,  and  gave  directions  about  some 
little  tokens  of  remembrance  to  be  distributed  amongst 
her  friends ;  then  observing  those  around  her  to  be  in 
tears,  she  said,  "  Why  need  you  weep  when  I  am  so 
happy  1"  On  being  asked  if  she  felt  happy  ?  she  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  said,  "she  was  glad  the  time 
had  come."  Though  the  night  and  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  were  hours  of  extreme  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, she  seemed  quietly  and  patiently  awaiting 
the  event,  saying,  "she  was  ready  and  willing."  In 
the  afternoon  she  was  favoured  to  be  in  a  measure  re- 
lieved, and  passed  a  comlbrlable  night.  In  the  sue- 
ceeding  morning  her  distress  returned,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  was  evident  she  could  not  long  survive.  On 
its  being  observed  to  her  that  she  might  yet  be  a  little 
easier,  she  replied,  "  it  would  not  be  desirable."  Many 
short  ejaculations  were  distinctly  understood,"  such 
as  "  Lord  help  me!"  "  Heavenly  Father,  if  it  be  thy 
will,  come  quickly,  and  take  me  to  thyself;"  and  more, 
which  were  not  fully  understood.  She  retained  her 
understanding  clear  until  the  last  moments,  embraced 
and  took  leave  of  her  friends  around  her,  and  sent 
messages  of  love  to  her  relations  and  friends  abroad, 
and  departed  this  life  about  two  o'clock  the  same  af- 
ternoon. Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  her  family 
and  friends,  but  they  are  not  left  without  a  satisfactory 
evidence  that  their  loss  will  be  her  eternal  gain,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  such  as  these  our  heavenly  Father 
will  in  no  wise  cast  off. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the  22d  ultimo,  after  a 

short  illness,  in  the  92nd  year  of  her  age,  Abigail 
Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  a  friend  of  innocent  life  and  con- 
versation, of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  gave  evi- 
dence that  He  in  whom  she  had  long  believed,  was 
with  her  to  the  end;  and  we  doubt  not  her  purified 
spirit  has  gained  an  admittance  into  one  of  those  man- 
sions, of  which  our  blessed  Saviour  told  his  disciples, 
"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
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Fur  "  The  i'rieiul." 

A  Natnralist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica. 

BY   PHILIP  HENRY  POSSE. 
(Concluded  from  page  371.) 

"  The  original  Hog  of  the  Canary  Isles,  is 
the  parent  of  our  wild  animal. 

"  Though  our  woodland  breed  never  attain 
a  greater  height  than  twenty  inches  at  the 
shoulder,  their  thorough  forest  habits  render 
the  full-grown  Boar  a  powerful  and  artful 
combatant.  As  long  as  he  runs,  and  seeks 
his  safety  in  flight,  pursuit  both  to  the  hound 
and  the  hunter  has  little  hazard  attending  it; 
but  the  moment  he  has  reached  some  vantage 
spot, — an  angular  rock,  or  the  buttress  roots 
of  some  large  tree,  sufficient  to  cover  him  in 
the  rear, — and  he  faces  round,  and  stands,  he 
is  a  dangerous  enemy  to  encounter.  His 
ability  to  cut  with  his  tusks  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  and  his  habit  of  striking  a 
short  upward  blow  in  front  by  taking  one  step 
forward,  render  him  in  such  a  fastness  unap- 
proachable. As  long  as  lie  maintains  this 
position,  he  absolutely  defies  the  assailant 
dogs  to  touch  him.  No  animal  can  be  con- 
ceived cooler,  none  more  bold,  nor  more  tho- 
roughly intent  on  keeping  himself  unwearied 
in  the  labour  of  defence,  by  little  exertion  in 
the  means  of  defending  himself,  than  a  well- 
toothed  Boar,  in  such  a  hold.  Let  his  back 
be  in  a  corner,  and  there  are  but  eighteen 
inches  between  him  and  death  to  any  ordinary 
dog  that  will  face  him  in  the  forest. 

"  The  best  developed  domesticated  Hog  of 
the  original  African  breed  that  I  have  seen, 
was  a  boar  of  the  blue  variety  ;  and  the  best 
display  of  woodland  instinct  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed was  recently  exhibited  in  some  young 
pigs  of  this  blue  breed,  brought  1'rom  the  com- 
mons and  forest  runs  of  a  mountain  farm,  and 
domiciled  in  town.  Three  of  these  country 
pigs,  a  boar  and  two  sows,  had  taken  up  with 
a  black  pig  and  some  four  young  followers, 
evidently  town  born  and  bred.  In  tramping 
home,  after  feeding  out  for  the  night,  some  of 
the  town  dogs,  of  a  good  enough  quality  of 
the  hound  and  terrier  breed,  set  upon  them. 
Instantly  the  country  hogs  turned  round,  and 
coolly  taking  up  their  position  in  the  angle  of 
a  wall,  put  the  black  pig  and  four  young  ones 
within  the  corner  in  their  rear,  and  threw 
themselves    before  them.    They  then  com- 


menced that  peculiar  short  hasty  grunt,  with 
which  the  hog  kind  announce  danger,  or  pre- 
pare for  a  resolute  resistance.  The  dogs  that 
came  upon  them  being  reinforced  by  a  troop 
from  the  several  yards  round  about,  became  a 
pack  of  twelve  or  fourteen  in  an  instant. 
Among  these  were  some  five  small  curs.  The 
three  blue  pigs  were  undaunted.  They  stood 
their  ground  with  their  (aces  to  their  enemies, 
and  though  the  dogs  beset  them  with  a  deter- 
mination to  fight  in  earnest,  they  successfully 
kept  off  their  assailants.  The  curs  barked 
and  grabbed  at  them  between  the  legs  of  the 
larger  dogs; — the  larger  dogs  rushed  at  them 
six  in  a  line  together.  The  young  boar,  with 
well-developed  tusks,  stood  in  the  centre,  and 
stepping  every  now  and  then  one  pace  forward, 
made  his  upward  rips  at  the  dogs,  and  effec- 
tively struck  them  without  receiving  a  single 
touch  himself  The  assault  continued  some 
time,  but  the  pigs  were  not  to  be  moved  from 
their  position.  The  dogs  received  several 
severe  cuts  and  grips.  1  never  saw  a  better 
managed  defence.  No  exertion  or  persever- 
ance could  force  the  pigs  from  their  vantage 
ground.  The  conflict  drew  the  neighbours 
out ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  drawn 
away  the  dogs  one  by  one  to  their  homes,  that 
the  pigs  could  be  enticed  from  their  hold.  On 
another  menace  from  the  dogs,  they  took  up  a 
second  similar  position,  and  firmly  maintained 
a  second  onset  of  their  assailants  with  the 
same  successful  resistance.  No  badger  in  his 
tub  could  have  been  more  stout-hearted,  reso- 
lute, and  courageous,  than  these  three  moun- 
tain hogs  in  their  corner." 

AN   ALARM   AMONG   THE  COWS. 

"  A  very  characteristic  scene  of  emotion 
occurred  the  other  day  in  the  farm  of  a  friend  j 
near  this  place.  The  calves  had  been  penned  | 
up  for  the  night,  and  the  mother  June  were 
gathered  about  the  adjoining  common  to  be 
driven  up  for  the  morning  milking.  My  young 
relative  Peter,  accompanied  by  another  young 
friend,  had  gone  to  the  pen-fold  containing  the 
calves,  and  had  there  indulged  his  musical 
predilections  by  carrying  with  him  an  accor- 
dion, from  which  at  times  he  sounded  those 
musical  cadences,  sometimes  in  an  ascend- 
ing, sometimes  in  a  descending  series  of 
notes,  at  all  times  solemn  and  exciting. 
The  cows,  alarmed  at  the  unusual  sound 
from  the  pen-fold  in  which  were  fastened  up 
their  impatient  and  expectant  young  ones,  ran 
eagerly  from  all  parts  of  the  field — so  true 
was  nature  to  her  sympathies — to  what  they 
considered  the  cry  of  the  calves  in  danger,  as 
if  one  mind  actuated  them.  The  poor  boys, 
alarmed  at  the  menaces  they  saw  on  all  sides, 
without  divining  the  cause,  ran  away,  sound- 
ing occasionally,  as  they  ran,  the  still  exciting 


accordion.  The  cows  pressed  in  pursuit  to 
ascertain  the  mystery  of  the  clamour  and  cry 
of  distress  now  turned  from  the  cattle-pen  to 
the  field.  The  boys  scudded  on  in  great 
fright,  and  escaped  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the 
kine  with  considerable  difficulty.  A  friend 
related  to  me  a  still  more  remarkable  instance 
of  sympathetic  emotion,  in  the  simultaneous 
gathering  together  of  the  horses,  asses,  mules, 
and  cows  of  an  extensive  mountain  farm,  at- 
tracted by  a  march  played  on  a  cornu-piston. 
The  retinue  of  animals  quietly  yet  eagerly  fol- 
lowed the  new  Orpheus,  charmed  by  the  mar- 
tial music  that  so  enchanted  them." 

STUNG   BY   A  SCORPION. 

"  While  lying  in  the  berth  of  the  little  close 
cabin,  I  was  awakened  by  a  severe  twinge  on 
one  side  of  my  neck:  on  putting  my  hand  to 
the  place,  I  took  hold  of  some  object  which 
had  pierced  the  flesh,  and  which,  requiring 
some  force  to  make  it  let  go,  I  fancied  to  be  a 
beetle  that  had  nipped  me  with  its  mandibles. 
There  was  a  dim  lamp  in  the  cabin,  and  on 
holding  up  my  prisoner  against  the  light,  I 
found  that  it  was  a  large  Scorpion,  which  I 
had  fortunately  seized  by  the  tail,  so  that, 
though  it  sprawled,  it  could  not  do  any  further 
injury.  The  pain  was  severe,  but  the  old 
skipper  kindly  applied  some  camphorated 
rum,  which  he  well  rubbed  on  the  part.  The 
flesh  began  to  swell  and  form  a  lump;  but 
very  soon  both  this  and  the  pain  subsided,  so 
that  in  two  or  three  hours  only  a  slight  sore- 
ness was  perceptible  about  the  region,  and 
even  this  was  gone  before  night.  Altogether 
the  affair  was  not  equal  to  the  sting  of  a 
wasp." 

CONCLUSION. 

"  Here  I  take  a  respectful  leave  of  my  read- 
ers and  of  tropical  natural  history  together. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  former 
a  small  portion  of  the  delight,  admiration,  and 
enthusiasm,  which  invest  in  my  own  feelings 
the  things  I  have  essayed  to  present  to  them, 
I  shall  not  have  lost  my  labour.  Eminently 
pleasing  that  labour  has  been:  the  compiling 
of  these  pages  has  recalled  in  vivid  power  the 
lovely  Eden-like  scenes  through  which  I  wan- 
dered, and  has  made  me  live  over  again  those 
months  of  unwearying  delight  that  I  spent  in 
beauteous  Jamaica.  I  can  echo  with  fullest 
truth  the  experience  of  Bishop  Heber  : — ?  In 
every  ride  I  have  taken,  and  in  every  wilder- 
ness in  which  my  tent  has  been  pitched,  I 
have  found  enough  to  keep  my  mind  from 
sinking  into  the  languor  and  the  apathy  which 
have  been  regarded  as  natural  to  a  tropical 
climate.'  Nay,  I  may  truly  say,  I  found  no 
tendency  to  apathy  or  ennui  ;  every  excursion 
presented  something  to  admire  ;  every  day  had 
its  novelty  ;  the  morning  was  always  pregnant 
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with  eager  expectation  ;  the  evening  invnriably 
brought  subjects  of  interest  fresh  and  new; 
and  the  days  were  only  too  short  for  enjoy- 
ment.   They  were  not  days  of  stirring  adven- 
ture, of  dangerous  conflicts  with  man  or  beast, 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  in  flood  and  field  ;  their 
delights  were  calm  and  peaceful,  1  trust  not 
unholy,  nor  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  who  has  his  heart  in  heaven,  and 
who  traces,  even  in  earth's  loveliest  scenes, 
the  mark  of  the  Spoiler.    The  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject  by  a  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  are  those  which  I  would  ever  asso- 
ciate with  the  study  of  science.    4  If  the  sight 
of  nature,'  observes  Mr.  Hill,  'were  merely 
the  looking  at  a  painted  pageantry,  or  at  a 
spectacle  filling  the  carnal  mind  with  wonder 
and  delight,  the  spirit  would  be  overpowered 
and  worked  into  weariness,  but  it  is  admira- 
tion at  the  wisdom,  and  reverence  for  the  bene- 
ficence of  Almighty  power.    He  who  '  dwell- 
eth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto  ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see,' 
is  yet  visible  in  his  perfections  through  the 
works  of  his  hand.    U  herever  our  lot  is  cast, 
into  whatever  scenes  our  wayward  impulses 
lead  us,  the  mind-illumined  eye  gazes  on 
divine  things,  and  the  spirit-stirred  heart  feels 
its  pulses  bounding  with  emotions  from  the 
touch  of  an  ever-present  Deity.    The  habit 
that  sees  in  every  object  the  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  as  well  as  the  power  of  God,  I  may 
speak  of,  as  Coleridge  speaks  of  the  poetical 
spirit,  'It  has  been  to  me  an  exceeding  great 
reward;  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions;  it  has 
multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has 
endeared  my  solitude;  and  it  has  given  me  the 
habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the 
beautiful   in   all  that  meets  and  surrounds 


The  Late  Volcanic  Eruplion  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  annexed  very  interesting  notice  of  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  late  eruption  is  copied 
from  the  San  Francisco  Pacific  : 

"  You  doubtless  have  seen  already  in  the 
Polynesian  an  account  of  the  recent  eruption 
on  Mauna  Loa ;  but  as  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  a  near  eye-witness  of  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  its  action  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, I  will  send  you  a  brief  description  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard.  The  first  eruption  on 
the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  14,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  I  only  saw  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, it  being  on  the  Hilo  side,  and  opposite 
from  us.  That  outbreak  was  very  sudden, 
and  as  seen  at  Hilo,  was  most  magnificent, — 
where,  though  some  sixty  miles  distant,  the 
light  was  so  great  as  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
inhabitants.  This  was  early  on  the  morning 
of  Feb.  17th.  It  continued  its  action  only 
about  24  hours,  then  all  was  quiet  again,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  internal  fires  had  suf- 
ficiently disgorged  themselves;  but  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  it  burst  out  again 
with  great  fury,  halfway  down  the  mountain, 
in  the  very  direction  of  Hilo.  It  sent  forth  a 
liquid  stream  of  great  depth  and  width,  which 
flowed  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  an  hour, 
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threatening  ruin  to  the  village  and  bay  of 
Hilo,  36  miles  distant.  This  stream  continued 
to  (low,  but  with  diminished  activity,  for  more 
than  three  weeks.  It  ceased  to  flow  entirely 
before  it  reached  Hilo,  ending  the  painful  sus- 
pense so  long  felt  there. 

"  The  light  of  the  volcano,  at  night,  was 
very  great,  illuminating  the  surrounding  coun- 
try for  many  miles  distant,  and  giving  to  the 
overhanging  clouds  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense body  of  fire.  After  witnessing  this  for 
several  nights,  my  desire  to  visit  it  became  so 
strong,  that  I  resolved  to  make  the  long  and 
tedious  journey,  to  take  a  near  view  of  this 
grand  display  of  the  Almighty's  power.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Fuller,  1  set  out  on  the 
1st  day  of  March.  After  travelling  through 
the  woods  and  over  wide  districts  of  naked 
lava,  we  arrived  at  the  vicinity  of  the  eruption 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day.  Its  deep, 
unearthly  roar,  which  we  began  to  hear  early 
on  the  day  before,  '  waxed  louder  and  louder,' 
as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  action,  until 
it  resembled  the  roar  of  the  ocean's  billows 
when  driven  by  the  force  of  a  hurricane  against 
a  rock  bound  coast,  or  like  the  deafening  roar 
of  Niagara. 

"  We  first  reached  the  deep  channel,  through 
which  a  wide  stream  of  liquid  lava  had  flowed 
down  the  mountain,  desolating  an  area  of  vast 
extent ;  it  had  ceased  to  flow  in  this  direction, 
but  was  flowing  still  at  a  little  distance,  at 
which  we  gazed  with  delight.  The  main 
stream  was  still  beyond,  which  we  could  not 
approach,  on  account  of  the  great  heal,  but  at 
night  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  fiery  river,  at 
no  great  distance  from  our  encampment. 
Though  the  lava  gushed  out  in  several  places 
like  water-springs,  yet  the  main  fountain  was 
one  of  indescribable  grandeur.  In  the  midst 
of  a  forming  cone,  with  a  base  of  200  or  300 
feet,  there  shot  up  a  jet  of  clear  liquid  lava  to 
the  height  of  from  400  to  800  feet,  combining 
in  its  ascent  and  descent  all  the  beauties  of  the 
finest  water-fountains — jet  after  jet  ascended 
in  constant  and  regular  succession,  day  after 
day — descending,  it  mostly  fell  back  into  the 
crater,  but  sometimes  it  fell  spattering  on  its 
sides,  and  flowed  down,  uniting  with  the  main 
stream.  The  outer  portions  cooled  to  a  black- 
ened mass  while  in  the  air ;  the  upper  and 
lighter  portions  were  carried  by  the  propelling 
force  to  the  regions  of  the  clouds,  and  fell  in 
showers  over  the  surrounding  country. 

"  The  intense  heat  of  the  fountain  and 
stream  of  lava,  caused  an  influx  of  cool  air  in 
every  quarter ;  this  created  terrible  whirlwinds, 
which  constantly  stalking  about  like  so  many 
sentinels,  bade  defiance  to  the  daring  visiter. 
These  were  the  most  dangerous  of  anything 
about  the  volcano.  Sometimes  we  were  com- 
pelled to  prostrate  ourselves  for  safety.  Once 
we  ventured  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  great  jet ;  soon  one  of  the  most  terrific 
whirlwinds  formed  at  the  crater,  and  advanced 
straight  toward  us,  threatening  us  with  instant 
ruin ;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  it  spent  its  force 
and  turned  to  the  right,  leaving  us  to  make  a 
rapid  retreat. 

"  We  saw  a  similar  one  whirling  around 
the  jet,  and  concealing  it  with  a  dense  cloud 
of  ashes,  as  if  engaged  in  a  furious  combat. 


The  two  contending  elements  presented  a  most 
wonderful  spectacle.  When  the  strife  ceased, 
the  fountain  appeared  in  constant  action,  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred.  Clouds  ap. 
proaching  the  volcano  were  driven  back,  and 
set  moving  in  wild  confusion. 

"  The  glare  of  the  liquid  fountain  was  very 
great,  even  when  the  sun  was  shining  ;  but 
at  night  it  was  vastly  more  so,  casting  the 
light  of  nearly  a  full  moon  in  the  shade,  and 
turning  night  into  da)\  Spending  the  night 
near  the  eruption,  during  its  greatest  action, 
we  felt  ourselves  highly  privileged. 

"  Very  few  mortals  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  such  a  deep,  unearthly  roar, 
and  of  witnessing  such  a  molten  river — such 
a  lofty,  fiery  fountain — such  terrific  whirl- 
winds and  agitated  clouds,  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  within  a  little  space.  Such  a  scene 
is  calculated  to  fill  one  with  feelings  of  awe 
and  reverence  towards  the  great  Author  of 
nature's  wondrous  works.  With  great  reluc- 
tance we  left  a  spectacle  so  rare,  and  retraced 
our  steps.  That  day  we  reached  the  old  vol- 
cano Kilauea,  and  spent  the  night  on  the 
brink  of  the  crater; — not  much  action  there 
at  present.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  add 
more.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Kinney." 
"Waoohinu  Kau,  April  19tli,  1852." 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1852. 

THOMAS  SMITH. 

(Concluded  from  page  373.) 

1831.  "On  the  first  day  of  this  year,  I 
began  housekeeping ;  it  felt  to  me  a  deeply 
important  step,  being  sensible  that  '  unless  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it.'  Greatly  do  I  desire  His  blessing 
may  rest  on  me,  and  on  her,  whom  I  hope 
will  soon  be  my  companion  through  life.  Oh, 
Lord  !  thou  knowest  my  secret  thoughts,  grant 
unto  us  jointly  and  separately,  the  blessing  of 
preservation  from  evil,  and  ability  to  under- 
stand and  do  thy  will,  so  that  we  may  set  up 
our  standard  in  thy  name,  and  let  our  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  thy  name,  Oh,  heaven- 
ly Father  !  may  be  glorified.  Grant,  oh  Lord  ! 
discretion  and  prudence,  in  the  conducting  of 
our  affairs,  so  that  we  may,  by  no  means 
bring  discredit  to  thy  holy  cause,  but  that 
having  sufficient  of  outward  good,  we  may 
acknowledge  thy  blessing  in  these  things,  and 
prove  good  stewards  of  our  outward  and  spi- 
ritual gifts,  so  that  we  may  at  the  end  of  our 
race,  receive  the  answer  of 'well  done,' and 
be  permitted  to  join  the  angelic  choir  in 
ascribing  to  thee,  Oh  Lord,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  all  glory,  honour  and  renown." 

The  following  reflections  are  extracted  from 
a  letter  dated  Fourth  month  19th,  1849." 
"To-morrow  I  shall  in  all  probability  com- 
plete my  fiftieth  year,  the  recollection  is  start-, 
ling!  Fifty  years  spent,  and  how?  What 
record  have  they  left  ?  Have  they  been  use- 
fully and  profitably  employed?  And  has  the 
day's  work  kept  pace  with  the  day  ?  These 
are  amongst  the  many  questions  presented  to 
my  view.  May  it  be  a  day  from  which  re- 
newed vigour  may  be  infused  into  me  in  seek- 
ing for  heavenly  things.   Many  blessings  have 
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ttended  me,  such  as  I  could  not  have  antici- 
ated.  I  have  occasion  to  erect  my  Ebene- 
er,  and  say,  'Thus  far  has  the  Lord  helped 
ie.'  Rut  if  I  had  been  more  faithful,  watch- 
il,  and  diligent,  I  doubtless  should  not  have 
:lt  as  I  generally  do,  '  my  leanness,  my  lean- 
ess,'  and  the  thought  that  there  is  a  danger 
f  the  harvest  being  ended,  and  my  not  being 
aved,  are  part  of  the  reward  of  my  not  hav- 
)g  given  up  my  heart  entirely  to  my  heaven- 
j  Father.  I  have  been  called,  but  am  doubt- 
jl  whether  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the 
jst  of  other  things  may  not  prevent  me  from 
eing  chosen.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have 
ltogether  lived  to  ourselves,  day  by  day  evi- 
ences  this,  but  then  the  thought  occurs,  are 
ie  occupations  and  time  given  to  others,  such 
s  are  in  the  Lord's  counsel,  or  are  they  of 
elf-seeking  and  man's  contriving  ?    '  Oh  for 

closer  walk  with  God  !'  out  of  all  selfishness, 
a  meekness  and  in  humility,  where  the  dew  of 
eaven  is  felt  to  rest." 

In  another  letter  he  writes : — "  The  fear 
;st  we  begin,  and  have  not  wherewithal  to 
inish,  has  an  influence  on  the  mind,  and  if 
ooked  at  too  much,  may  produce  death  and 
:owardice,  instead  of  holy  caution.  The  dan- 
;er  lies  in  beginning  in  our  own  strength  ; 
here  is  none  in  following  the  leadings  of  the 

IT  • 

jord  Jesus.  Faithfulness  to  his  requirings,  is 
vhat  I  desire  for  us.  Are  we  not  afraid  of 
his  or  of  that  man's  opinion?  and  does  not 
his  bring  us  to  feel  a  snare?  Oh!  let  us 
)lace  more  fully  our  affections  on  things  above, 
rhe  way  that  leads  to  virtue  and  to  glory  is 
)ften  bestrewed  with  thorns  and  with  difficul- 
ies ;  we  must  be  willing  to  take  up  more 
iminently  our  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and 
bllow  on  to  know  the  Lord  ;  the  flesh  some- 
imes  will  shrink,  but  let  us  lean  upon  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  looking  to  him  for 
lelp,  and  he  will  strengthen  and  sustain  in 
(very  needful  time.  We  cannot  choose  our 
iwn  path, — Israel's  Shepherd  leads  his  flock 
>y  a  way  which  they  often  know  not;  to  feel 
hat  He  requires,  ought  to  be  enough ;  our 
luty  is  to  give  up  and  follow ;  we  cannot  ex- 
tect  any  growth  in  grace,  nor  the  peace  which 
>asseth  understanding,  without  obedience." 

In  the  year  1847,  Thomas  Smith  was  ap- 
>ointed  to  the  station  of  Elder.  The  respon- 
ibilities  attached  thereto,  he  deeply  felt,  and 
he  necessity  of  waiting  for  right  direction  in 
my  service  required  at  his  hands.  In  mat- 
ers appertaining  to  the  discipline  of  the  So- 
:iety,  his  judgment  was  clear  and  sound,  and 
nuch  valued  by  his  friends. 

Although  Thomas  Smith  had  been  more 
han  usually  indisposed  for  some  time  previous 
o  his  last  illness,  neither  his  medical  attend- 
tnt  nor  near  connexions  apprehended  that  he 
vas  suffering  from  more  than  a  little  increase 
|a  complaint  to  which  he  had  for  years  been 
iable ;  and  though  at  times  he  took  a  serious 
'iew  of  his  own  case,  his  impression  appeared 
o  be  that  he  should  eventually  recover. 

In  allusion  to  his  (eclings  at  this  period,  he 
hus  wrote  to  an  absent  brother,  Third  month 
5ih,  1851  :  "  It  has  been  to  me  a  season  of 
io  little  exercise  of  mind,  and  very  desirous 
lave  I  been  to  get  into  the  quiet  habitation, 
nd  remain  there,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  when 


the  body  is  under  suffering,  to  keep  on  the 
watch,  as  is  desirable;  but  we  have  to  deal 
with  One  who  knows  our  infirmities;  and  it 
is  an  unutterable  favour  to  be  able,  in  faith  to 
put  our  trust  in  him,  and  feel  that  '  He  careth 
for  us.'  But  how  much  oftener  is  the  poor 
mind  tossed  with  fears  and  doubts,  under  the 
knowledge  of  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  and 
in  the  weakness  of  faith  to  doubt,  whether 
such  a  poor  creature,  such  a  worm,  or  mite  in 
the  creation,  can  be  under  the  notice  of  One 
so  holy  and  so  all  powerful;  and  were  it  not 
for  some  occasional  glimpse,  some  feeling  of 
the  language,  '  Peace,  be  still,'  the  mind  would 
be  overwhelmed.  Oh,  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God  !  how  great  it  is  !  May  it  be  our 
favoured  lot  to  know  and  experience  it  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 

About  six  weeks  prior  to  his  decease,  when 
after  speaking  of  some  things  in  which  he  had 
taken  delight,  it  was  queried  of  him,  whether 
he  could  give  them  up,  he  unhesitatingly  re- 
plied, "Oh,  yes,  all,  everything!"  and  he 
expressed  it  as  no  small  favour  that  he  had  no 
anxieties  as  to  worldly  matters. 

In  an  interview  with  two  of  his  brothers,  he 
assured  them  that  when  brought  into  the  state 
he  then  was,  everything  of  an  earthly  nature 
sank  into  utter  insigniiicance  ;  he  instructively 
addressed  each  of  them,  and  after  a  short  time 
of  silence,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  glimpse  of 
the  glories  of  heaven,  it  was  only  a  glimpse, 
but  such  a  one  as  I  desire  not  to  lose  sight  of, 
in  time  or  in  eternity." 

Under  the  pressure  of  weakness  and  disease, 
he  was  often  led  to  petition  that  his  heavenly 
Father  would  be  pleased  to  "cut  short  the 
work  in  righteousness,"  and  on  one  occasion 
prayed  that  his  beloved  ones  might  be  so  pre- 
pared, that  when  the  end  came  there  might  be 
nothing  but  joy  and  rejoicing. 

His  wife  going  to  him  one  morning,  he  said, 
"Thou  knowest  I  am  afraid  to  say  too  much, 
but  I  think  I  may  tell  thee  that  I  have  this 
night  been  permitted  to  feel  a  full  assurance 
of  acceptance,  and  such  a  feeling  of  peace 
seemed  to  fill  the  room,  that  I  thought  if  you 
were  awake,  you  must  have  been  sensible  of 
it."  To  a  beloved  relative  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  see  him,  he  said,  "  I  have 
had  much  to  pass  through  ;  if  I  had  been  faith- 
ful, things  might  have  been  different  with  me. 
1  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  world,  and  not 
always  kept  a  single  eye, — Oh!  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  single  eye." 

His  medical  attendant  speaking  of  an  unfa- 
vourable turn  in  his  complaint  as  a  "step 
downward,"  he  replied,  "  No,  doctor,  it  is  the 
shadows  of  death,  gathering  around  me;  but  1 
have  a  quiet  confidence  that  all  will  be  well." 

On  the  day  but  one  preceding  his  death,  he 
said  he  had  been  thinking  of  the  Anchor 
"sure  and  steadfast,  which  enters  into  that 
within  the  veil,"  it  was  added,  "whither  the 
forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus."  A 
sweet  conversation  followed,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  said,  "  We  have  had  a  holy  calm." 

In  the  morning  of  First-day,  the  1st  of 
Sixth  month,  it  was  evident  the  close  was  at 
hand,  and  as  the  sands  of  lile  were  ebbing  out, 
and  the  moment  of  dissolution  drew  nigh,- — a 
holy  solemnity  prevailed,  and  very  precious 


was  felt  to  be,  "the  blood  of  Jesus  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  and  by  which  we 
have  "  boldness  and  access  with  confidence 
through  the  faith  of  Him." 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

New  York  and  Eric  Railroad. 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  trip  over 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  state  some  facts  in  relation  to  this  im- 
mense work,  which  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing to  our  readers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  road  is  460  miles  long,  with  only  70 
miles  of  double  track,  including  switches  or 
turn-outs,  and  as  the  locomotives  travel  4500 
miles  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  is  necessary  in  the  man- 
agement. Everything  seems  to  move  with 
clock-work  precision,  and  the  drivers  or  engi- 
neers, having  assurance  that  all  instructions 
are  strictly  observed,  push  on  at  a  rate  of 
speed  attained  probably  by  no  other  road  in 
the  country.  The  telegraph  belonging  to  the 
company,  along  the  whole  line,  is  an  import- 
ant and  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  division  agents,  and 
tends  much  to  inspire  confidence  in  those  who 
make  use  of  this  line  of  transit.  The  system 
of  police  adopted  on  this  line  must  give  great 
satisfaction,  for  on  one  division  alone,  where  the 
road  passes  on  a  shelf  along  the  Delaware  river, 
seventy  men  are  employed  by  day  and  night 
watching  and  repairing  the  track;  and  the 
traveller  by  the  night  trains  may  see  their 
lanterns  at  short  intervals,  indicating  that 
"all's  right,"  as  he  speeds  along  those  parts 
which  have  been  considered  dangerous,  but 
which  are  in  fact  the  safest,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  road  bed  being  solid  rock.  Un« 
til  we  visited  this  road,  we  were  not  aware 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  any  ex« 
tent  of  double  track,  and  were  consequently 
much  surprised  to  find  130  miles  under  con- 
tract, the  ground  broken,  and  the  whole  in  a 
fair  way  of  completion  before  the  winter  sets 
in. 

The  construction  of  the  double  track  is  un* 
der  the  supervision  of  S.  S.  Post,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  In 
connection  with  the  laying  of  the  double  track, 
the  company  have  erected  at  Oswego  a  build- 
ing  508  feet  long  by  80  wide,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  McCallum's  bridges,  to  span 
the  many  streams  which  cross  the  road  in  its 
course  to  the  lake.  This  immense  affair  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  we  therefore  take  plea- 
sure in  giving  some  account  of  the  operations 
going  on  within  its  doors.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,500,000  feet  of  timber  will  be  required  to 
construct  the  new  bridges,  and  as  they  will  all 
be  made  in  this  establishment,  a  saving  of  at 
least  33j  per  cent,  to  the  Company  will  be 
effected.  The  trees,  which  are  selected  with 
great  care,  and  come  under  the  head  of  "clear 
stuff,"  are  brought  in  their  rough  state,  on 
trucks,  from  Allegheny  county,  and  run  in 
alongside  of  the  carriage,  calculated  for  tim- 
ber 80  feet  long,  which  moves  them  to  the 
saw,  and  are  cut  at  the  rate  of  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  to  the  desired  size,  after  which, 
by  means  of  machinery,  the  pieces  are  placed 
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on  two  planing-mills,  calculated  for  dressing] 
timber  80  and  35  feet  long,  after  which  they 
are  again  swung  into  a  room,  where  filty  men 
are  employed  in  making  the  bridges.  The 
framing  and  putting  together  is  done  with  the 
utmost  care  and  despatch,  when  the  whole  is 
taken  apart,  placed  on  a  truck,  and  carried  to 
any  point  along  the  road  where  it  is  required. 
The  engine  which  does  so  much  work  is  85 
horse  power,  the  steam  is  made  entirely  of 
saw-dust  and  shavings,  and  the  slabs  are  all 
cut  into  lath.  Thus  everything  in  the  way  of 
wood  is  made  good  use  of,  and  nothing  seems 
to  be  wasted.  This  is  without  doubt,  the 
largest  and  most  systematic  establishment  for 
the  purpose  in  the  world  ;  and  the  erection  of 
it  displays  good  judgment  and  an  eye  to  eco- 
nomy. The  whole  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  I).  C.  McCallum,  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  bridges  and  buildings. 


For  11  The  Friend. " 

EPISTLE  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

George  Fox  says  that  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  London.,  in  1687,  which  was 
a  "  precious  meeting,"  he  "  felt  a  concern 
upon  his  spirit  to  give  forth  the  following 
paper  to  be  dispersed  among  Friends  ;"  and  it 
would  be  well  for  all  Friends  at  the  present 
time,  to  lay  its  weighty  counsel  and  doctrine 
to  heart.  If  deemed  suitable,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  in  "The  Friend." 

"  All  you  believers  in  the  light,  that  are  be- 
come children  of  the  light,  walk  as  children  of 
the  light,  and  of  the  day  of  Christ,  as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid.    Let  your 
light  so  shine,  that  people  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.    For  a  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit ;  therefore  be  ye  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord,  having  fruits  unto 
holiness  ;  and  then  your  end  will  be  everlast- 
ing life.    Such  are  the  wells  and  cisterns  that 
hold  the  living  water,  which  springs  up  in 
them  to  eternal   life.     Ye  may  all  drink 
water  out  of  your  own  cisterns,  running  water 
out  of  your  own  wells;  and  eat  every  one  of 
his  own  fig-tree,  and  of  his  own  vine ;  having 
salt  every  one  in  yourselves,  to  season  every 
one's  sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ;  like  wise  virgins,  that  have  oil  in  their 
lamps,  follow  the  Lamb,  and  enter  in  with  the 
bridegroom.    Now  is  the  time  to  labour,  while 
it  is  day  (yea,  the  day  of  Christ)  to  stir  up 
every  one's  pure  mind,  the  gift  of  God  that  is 
in  them;  and  to  improve  your  talents,  that 
Christ  hath  afforded  you,  that  ye  may  profit; 
and  to  walk  every  one  according  to  the  mea- 
sure that  Christ  hath  given  you  ;  for  '  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to 
every  one  to  profit  withal.'    Consider  what 
you  have  profited  in  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things,  with  the  heavenly  Spirit  of  God.  Be 
not  like  the  wicked  and  slothful,  that  hid  his 
talent;  from  whom  it  was  taken,  and  he  cast 
into  utter  darkness.    A  dwarf,  or  one  that  had 
any  blemish,  was  not  to  come  nigh  to  offer 
upon  God's  altar;  therefore  mind  the  word  of 
wisdom,  to  keep  you  out  of  that  which  will 
corrupt  and  blemish  you ;  and  that  ye  may 


»row  in  grace,  in  faith,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and  feed  ing  upon 
the  milk  of  the  word,  may  grow  by  it,  that  ye 
may  not  be  dwarfs;  and  so  offer  your  spiritual 
sacrifice  upon  God's  holy  altar.  For  the  field 
or  vineyard  of  the  slothful  grows  over  with 
thorns  and  nettles,  and  his  walls  go  down. 
Such  are  they  that  are  not  diligent  in  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  power,  which  is  the  wall,  a 
sure  fence.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  weed  out 
all  thorns,  thistles,  and  nettles  out  of  the  vine- 
yard of  the  heart.  And  you  that  are  keepers 
of  others'  vineyards,  see  that  you  keep  your 
own  vineyards  clean  with  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  Christ.  Sanctify  yourselves,  and  sanctify 
the  Lord  in  your  hearts,  that  ye  may  be  a 
holy  people  to  the  Lord,  who  saith  :  'Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy  :"  that  ye  may  be  the  holy 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that  is  cloth- 
ed with  the  sun,  and  hath  the  moon  under  her 
feet ;  the  changeable  world,  with  all  her 
changeable  worships,  religions,  churches,  and 
teachers.  Be  ye  new  and  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem's children;  for  new  and  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, that  is  above,  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
children  of  light,  that  are  born  of  the  Spirit. 
These  are  they  that  have  been  persecuted, 
and  have  suffered  by  the  false  church,  mys- 
tery Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots. 

"  And  now  all  heavenly  Jerusalem's  and 
Sion's  children,  that  are  from  above,  labour  in 
the  Gospel,  the  power  of  God,  the  seed  in 
which  all  nations,  and  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  are  blessed ;  which  seed,  Christ, 
bruises  the  serpent's  head,  destroys  the  devil 
and  his  works,  and  overcomes  the  false 
church,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet.  He 
takes  away  the  curse,  and  the  vail  that  is 
spread  over  all  nations,  and  over  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth,  and  brings  the  blessing  upon 
all  (if  they  will  receive  it)  saying,  '  In  thy 
seed  shall  all  nations  and  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.'  This  is  the  Gospel  of 
God  preached  to  Abraham,  before  Moses  wrote 
his  five  books;  and  was  preached  in  the  apos- 
tles' days,  and  is  now  preached  again ;  which 
brings  life  and  immortality  to  light;  and  is  the 
gospel  of  peace,  life,  and  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believes  it.  So  all  nations,  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  must  be  in  Christ,  the 
seed,  if  they  be  blessed,  and  be  partakers  of 
the  blessing  in  the  seed.  This  Gospel  was 
revealed  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  who  preach- 
ed it;  which  is  not  of  man,  nor  from  man. 
Now,  God  and  Christ  hath  revealed  the  same 
gospel  unto  me,  and  many  others  in  this  age 
(I  say  the  gospel,  and  the  seed,  in  which  all 
nations  and  families  of  the  earth  are  blessed  ;) 
in  which  gospel  I  have  laboured,  and  do  la- 
bour, that  all  may  come  into  this  blessed  seed, 
Christ,  who  bruises  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
that  in  it  they  might  have  peace  with  God. 
This  everlasting  gospel  is  preached  again  to 
them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  ;  and  they  that 
believe  it,  and  receive  it,  receive  the  blessing, 
the  peace,  joy,  and  comfort  of  it,  the  stability 
in  it,  and  the  life  and  immortality  which  it 
brings  to  light  in  them  and  to  them.  Such 
can  praise  the  everlasting  God  in  his  everlast- 
ing gospel. 

"  And  Friends,  all  seek  the  peace  and  good 
of  all  in  Christ;  for  truth  makes  no  Cains, 


Corahs,  Balaams,  nor  Judasses  ;  for  they  come 
to  be  such,  that  go  out  of  the  peaceable  Truth. 
Therefore  walk  in  the  peaceable  Truth,  and 
speak  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  G.  F." 

From  Bemley's  Miscellany. 

CROCODILES. 

ZOOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  AN  F.CDOTHS. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  an  ani- 
mal which  abounded  in  the  great  river  of 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Israelites,  and  was 
an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, should  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
inspired  writers  of  old.  Accordingly,  various 
allusions  to  it  are  found  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Commentators,  however,  differ  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  crocodile  which,  under  the  name  of 
Leviathan,  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  chapters  of  Job.  The  description  is 
applicable  in  some  respects,  and  not  in  others; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  creature 
is  referred  to  under  the  Hebrew  name  Than, 
translated  dragon,  in  the  following  figurative 
passage  of  Ezekiel. 

"Behold,  1  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt, — the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river 
is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself: 
but  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will 
cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy 
rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales."  (Ezekiel, 
xxix.  3,  4.) 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  taking  the  crocodile,  practised  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  whose 
statements  upon  these  and  some  other  disputed 
points  have  been  proved  to  be  entirely  trust- 
worthy. 

"  The  modes  of  taking  the  crocodile  are 
many  and  various,  but  I  shall  only  describe 
that  which  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  rela- 
tion. When  the  fisherman  has  baited  a  hook 
with  the  chine  of  a  pig,  he  lets  it  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  holding  a  young  live 
pig  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  beats  it.  The 
crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  goes  in  its  direc- 
tion, and  meeting  with  the  chine,  swallows  it; 
but  the  men  draw  it  to  land.  When  it  is 
drawn  out  on  shore  the  sportsman  first  of  all 
plasters  its  eyes  with  mud,  and,  having  done 
this,  afterwards  manages  it  very  easily  ;  but 
until  he  has  done  this  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
trouble."* 

The  sacred  crocodiles  led  a  most  luxurious 
life.  They  were  fed  with  geese,  fish,  and 
various  delicacies  dressed  purposely  for  them. 
Their  heads  were  adorned  with  ear-rings, 
their  throats  with  necklaces  of  gold,  or  artifi- 
cial stones,  and  their  feet  with  bracelets. 
Strabo  gives  a  curious  account  of  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  one  of  these  portly  reptilians. 
His  host  was  a  man  of  consideration,  and 
anxious  to  do  the  honours  of  the  place  with 
becoming  courtesy.  Having,  therefore,  enter- 
tained  the  great  geographer  and  his  party,  at 
an  elegant  dejeuner,  lie  proposed  that  they 

*  Herodotus.    Euterpe,  ii.  TO. 
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their  respects  to  his  neighbour, )  dent  satisfaction  the  feast  preparing  for  them 
Providing  himself  with  a  cake, 


should  pay 
,:  Souchos." 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of  wine,  he  led  the 
way  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  where  his  cro- 
codilian highness  lay  stretched  in  pampered 
indolence.  To  open  its  own  mouth  was  too 
much  trouble,  so  one  of  the  priests  politely  did 
it  for  him;  another  put  in  first  the  cake,  then 
the  meat,  which  it  gratified  them  by  swallow- 
ing, and  then  pledged  them  in  the  cup  of  wine, 
which  was  poured  down  its  throat.  Having 
rested  awhile,  after  this  exertion,  his  highness 
entered  the  lake,  crossed  it,  and  submitted  to 
a  similar  ordeal  on  the  other  side,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  another  party  who  had  come  to 
offer  their  tribute  of  good  things. 

Happy  were  these  sacred  crocodiles  during 
life,  and  after  death  they  were  not  less  well 
cared  for; — their  bodies  were  embalmed  in  a 
sumptuous  manner,  and  deposited  in  cata- 
combs hewn  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  There 
are  many  of  these  mummies  in  the  British 
Museum,  all  having  the  same  character,  that 
of  being  rolled  and  swathed  up  in  oblong  pack- 
ages, carefully  and  neatly  secured  with  band- 
ages. 

It  was  not,  however,  throughout  the  whole 
of  Egypt  that  this  golden  age  of  crocodiles 
reigned ; — an  iron  age  overshadowed  the  race 
in  the  land  of  the  Tenfyris.  By  them  they 
were  held  in  abhorrence,  and  no  opportunity 
of  destroying  them  was  lost.  Indeed,  these 
Tentyrites  are  said  to  have  been  so  expert  in 
their  pursuit,  that  they  thought  nothing  of  fol- 
lowing a  crocodile  into  the  Nile  and  bringing 
it  by  force  to  shore. 

There  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  book  on 
field  sports,  by  one  Johannes  Stradaen,  in 
which  men  are  represented  riding  on  croco 
diles,  and  bringing  them  to  land,  whilst  others 
are  being  killed  with  clubs.    The  sketch  is 
full  of  spirit.    .    .    .    Strabo   bears  testi 
mony  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Tentyrites,  stat 
ing,  that  when  some  crocodiles  were  exhibited 
in  the  Circus  at  Rome,  in  a  huge  tank  of  wa 
ter,  a  party  of  Tentyrites,  who  had  accompa 
nied   them,  boldly  entered   the  tank,  and, 
entangling  the  crocodiles  in  nets,  dragged 
them  to  the  bank  and  back  again  into  the 
water. 

Singular  to  say,  homage  to  these  reptiles  is 
still  paid  in  certain  parts  of  India;  and  the 
following  account,  by  an  eye-witness,  almost 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptians : 

"  Among  the  outlying  hills  that  skirt  the 
Hala  Mountains,  about  nine  miles  from  that 
town  (Karachi),  is  a  hot  spring,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which,  where  it  wells  from  the  earth, 
is  136°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  stream  irrigates 
a  small  valley,  and  supplies  some  swamps 
with  water,  in  which  the  fakirs  keep  numbers 
of  tame  alligators.  The  pond  where  we  saw 
the  congregated  herd  at  feeding  time,  was 
about  eighty  yards  long,  and  perhaps  half  as 
many  wide.  It  was  shallow,  and  covered 
with  small  grass-covered  islets,  the  narrow 
channels  between  which  would  only  admit  of 
a  single  alligator  passing  through  at  a  time. 
Two  goats  were  slaughtered  for  that  morning's 
repast,  during  which  operation  a  dozen  sculy 
monsters  rose  out  of  their  slimy  bed,  crawled 
up  the  back  of  the  tank,  and  eyed  with  evi- 


which  through  the  Lord's  assistance  proved 
All  being  ready,  a  little  urchin,  not  nine  years!  "a  solid,  instructive  season."  On  First-day, 
old,  stepped  without  our  circle,  and  calling  the  24th,  he  was  at  Tiveshall  meeting  in  the 

morning,  and  at  Tasborough  in  the  evening  ; 
in  both  of  these  he  was,  he  says,  "  silent  as  to 
testimony." 

"  On  Second-day,  went  to  Norwich.  The 
Select  Quarterly  Meeting  was  very  small  for 
so  large  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  [It  is]  com- 
posed of  six  Monthly  Meetings,  [but]  in  only 
two  of  them  did  ministers  and  elders  hold 
meetings.  On  Third-day,  [attended]  the  meet- 
ing for  discipline  after  that  for  worship  ended. 
It  was  a  searching  time  in  Gospel  labour,  the 
Lord  alone  giving  strength  for  the  day.  The 
discipline  was  but  poorly  managed;  some 
there  were  who  would  not  understand, — but 
[would]  do  their  own  way  ;  and  it  was  to  very 
little  purpose,  but  pain  to  the  living,  rightly- 
exercised  members.  Slept  at  Joseph  Gurney's. 
I  left  them  with  an  aching  heart.  On  Fourth- 
day,  went  to  the  widow  Sarah  Blackley's. 
Her  daughter  Sarah  has  a  precious  gift  in  the 
ministry.  She  has  travelled  several  journeys 
in  Truth's  service  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties. I  felt  as  near  unity  with  her  as  any 
Friend  in  this  land,  which  was  not  a  little 
comfort  to  my  mind  in  such  a  proving  time  as 
I  have  had  so  far  through  these  counties.  I 
have  been  ready  at  divers  times  to  quit  all, 
and  turn  away  to  some  other  part.  At  Nor- 
wich it  seemed  to  be  fulfilled  what  was  said  to 
the  prophet.  Though  he  was  bidden  to  go 
and  declare  to  them  His  word,  yet  he  was 
told  at  the  same  time,  '  They  will  not  hear 
thee,  for  they  will  not  hear  me.' 

On  Fifth-day,  was  at  Tiveshall  week-day 
meeting,  in  which  there  was  strength  given  to 
set  the  Truth  over  the  heads  of  traditional 
formal  professors;  and  the  sincere  seekers 
were  relieved  and  encouraged."  On  Sixth- 
day,  he  attended  a  meeting  at  Diss  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  one  at  Harling  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  Seventh-day  rode  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tasborough  again.  On  his  way  he 
slopped  to  see  a  son  of  Thomas  Everett.  He 
says:  "Had  a  comfortable  opportunity  with 
the  young  couple,  and  two  or  three  more,  in 
which  my  spirit  was  encouraged  to  give  up  to 
follow  the  opening  in  the  line  of  duty  as  to 
visiting  the  meetings  in  this  county.  I  had 
been  endeavouring  to  turn  away  from  [this] 
for  three  days  past,  but  now  felt  peaceful  and 
quiet  in  becoming  resigned  to  the  prospect. 
On  First-day,  the  1st  of  Seventh  month,  I  was 
at  Tasborough  meeting.  It  was  large  for  a 
meeting  here.  In  it,  through  holy  help  I  was 
enabled  to  labour  plainly  and  openly  amongst 
them,  and  felt  relief  of  mind.  Slept  at  Thomas 
Broadbank's.  On  Second-day,  was  at  Win- 
dermere. [At  this  meeting]  there  came  a 
great  number  of  the  neighbours,  poor,  hard- 
working people,  who  by  some  means  had 
heard  of  it,  and  came  without  being  asked. 
My  way  was  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel 
amongst  them;  and  though  many  of  them  ap- 
peared ignorant  of  our  way  and  manner  of 
worship,  yet  there  was  a  solid  solemnity  pre- 
vailed,— and  it  appeared  as  if  it  might  prove 
as  bread,  that  would  be  found  in  a  future 
day." 

After  atiending  Svvafthnm  and  Wareharn 


'  Otv!  owf  (come,  come,)  the  whole  tribe  was 
in  motion ;  and  as  soon  as  the  amphibious 
animals  had  gained  terra  firma,  the  meat  was 
distributed.  Each  anxious  to  secure  a  piece 
at  his  neighbour's  expense,  the  scene  that  en- 
sued was  ludicrous  enough  and  not  a  little 
disgusting.  A  hind  quarter  of  a  goat  gave 
rise  to  a  general  engagement.  One  by  one 
the  combatants  drew  off  till  the  prize  remained 
in  the  grasp  of  two  huge  monsters.  Their 
noses  all  but  touching,  each  did  his  best  to 
drag  the  bloody  morsel  from  the  jaws  of  his 
adversary,  and  a  long  struggle  ensued,  in 
which,  by  turning  and  tossing,  writhing  and 
twisting,  they  strove  for  the  mastery.  It  was 
a  drawn  battle,  for  the  leg  was  torn  asunder, 
and  each  retained  his  mouthful,  when,  with 
heads  erect,  they  sought  the  water,  showing, 
as  they  crawled  along,  considerable  tact  in 
avoiding  their  less  successful  neighbours."* 

The  true  crocodiles  are  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  World,  and  especially  abound  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  alligators  are  peculiar 
to  America,  and  the  gavials  appear  to  be 
limited  to  the  Ganges,  and  other  large  rivers 
of  continental  India;  but  of  all  countries  Ame- 
rica abounds  most  in  these  scourges  of  the 
river,  possessing  no  less  than  five  species  of 
alligators,  and  two  of  crocodiles. 

The  water  is  the  natural  element  of  the 
class,  and  to  it  they  hasten  at  the  least  alarm  ; 
on  land  they  are  encumbered  by  their  heavy 
tails,  which,  however,  may  be  used  as  power- 
ful weapons  of  offence,  for,  like  the  shark,  the 
crocodile  can  strike  a  tremendous  blow  with 
his  tail.  The  reason  that  these  creatures  are 
unable  to  turn  quickly  on  land  is,  that  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  there  is  at- 
tached a  sort  of  rib,  and  the  extremities  of 
these  ribs  meeting  along  the  whole  neck,  the 
animal  is  prevented  turning  its  head  to  either 
side,  and  its  movements  generally  are  still 
and  constrained. 


*  A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Source 
of  the  River  Oxus.    By  Lieut.  Jolin  Wood. 

(To  he  coiiliMUtid.) 

For  "  'I'll.'  Friend.' 


WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scaitergoori  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  374  ) 

On  Fifth-day,  the  21st  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1804,  William  Jackson  left  Ipswich,  intending 
to  proceed  to  London,  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  there,  but  after  riding  three  or  four 
miles  he  believed  it  right  to  change  his  desti- 
nation.  His  mind  had  been  turned  previously 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Suffolk,  but  the 
weight  of  discouragement  had  been  so  great, 
he  thought  he  might  pass  it  by  for  the  present. 
This  he  now  found  would  not  do;  so  submit 
ting  himself  to  Divine  disposal  and  Divine 
protection,  he  turned  his  course  towards  Nor 
folk.  Stopping  at  Needham  week-day  Meet- 
ing, he  had  towards  the  close  a  lew  words  of 
encouragement  to  some  there.  That  evening 
lie  held  a  public:  meeting  in  the  same  place, 
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meetings,  he  was  on  Fifth-day,  at  Lynn 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  he  notes,  as  a  poor, 
feehle  meeting,  some  of  the  members  "setting 
more  store  by  the  market  than  meeting." 

After  passing  round  and  attending  the  meet- 
ings in  the  north  of  Norfolk,  he  returned  to 
Norwich,  and  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
there.  From  thence  he  went  to  Yarmouth  to 
a  public  meeting,  after  which  he  proceeded 
into  Suffolk,  and  on  the  13th  of  Seventh 
month  was  at  Beccles.  From  Beccles  he 
passed  south  to  Leiston  Abbey,  where  he  slept 
at  Sarah  Jesup's.  Here,  he  says,  "I  walked 
about  and  viewed  the  old  ruins  of  this  once 
great  place.  The  walls  [enclosed]  six  acres 
of  ground.  On  Seventh-day,  [the  14th,]  was 
at  Leisten  meeting.  It  is  a  smallish  meeting, 
of  plain,  honest  country  Friends.  My  mind 
was  comforted  in  the  extendings  of  holy  help 
to  the  uniting  us  in  spirit.  [IJ  here  got  a 
little  strength.  Indeed,  it  had  been  exceeding- 
ly sunk  in  discouragement.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  my  strength 
for  naught.  I  went  to  Wood  bridge,  and  lodg- 
ed at  Samuel  Jesup's.  On  First-day,  the 
15th,  was  at  that  meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  at  Ipswich.  In  the  latter, 
after  a  silence  of  more  than  an  hour,  [during 
which]  some  grew  so  wearied  as  to  get  up 
and  leave  the  meeting,  I  had  an  opening  in 
the  Life,  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  declare 
the  Truth  in  its  own  authority,  and  was  en- 
larged much  beyond  any  time  at  this  place 
before." 

William  still  continued  going  to  the  south, 
attending  meetings  in  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire.  At  Salisbury,  he 
arrived  on  Third-day,  which  being  their  mar- 
ket-day, he  says,  "  So  no  meeting."  "  On 
Fourth-day,  was  at  their  week-day  meeting, 
and  a  number  of  the  neighbours  coming  in, 
though  it  held  long  in  silence,  yet  through 
fervent  labour  in  the  line  of  the  ministry, 
Truth  rose  into  dominion  in  a  good  degree. 
Rode  20  miles  to  the  widow  Jane  Shipley's, 
who  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth  live  together. 
They  were  relations  to  the  family  of  Shipley, 
at  Wilmington,  in  America.  On  Fifth-day, 
was  at  their  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  poor  one 
it  was.  But  a  very  lew  [in  number],  and  very 
little,  if  any  sense,  of  how  such  meetings 
should  be  conducted.  Here  there  seemed  no- 
thing to  work  upon,  which  has  been  the  case 
in  many  other  places  where  I  have  been. 
Slept  at  William  Byrd's,  the  husband  of  Re- 
becca, but  she  was  from  home  on  a  religious 
visit  with  Deborah  Darby,  in  the  northern 
counties." 

Having  travelled  hard  for  some  time,  both 
William  and  his  horse  were  now  indisposed, 
and  required  rest  and  care.  After  they  had 
both  recruited,  he  continued  visiting  meetings, 
journeying  towards  the  west  of  England. 
After  attending  Plymouth  meeting,  he  says  in 
relation  to  those  he  had  then  recently  attend- 
ed, "  At  divers  of  these  meetings  I  had  consi- 
derable openness,  and  at  some  others  was 
quite  shut  up.  The  cause  why  or  wherefore, 
1  must  leave  to  Him  who  knows  best  what  is 
best  for  us,  as  individuals  who  travel  and 
labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  for  those  we 
On  Second- day,  to  Germains 


meeting,  twelve  miles,  and  then  eight  to  Lis- 
card.  Slept  at  Samuel  Randall's.  On  Third- 
day,  was  their  Monthly  Meeting.  It  proved 
a  time  of  revival  of  life,  and  the  seed  were 
united  in  that  precious  covenant  in  which  we 
are  made  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord.  On 
Fourth-day,  to  Looe  meeting.  On  Fifth-day, 
at  St.  Austle.  This  meeting  proved,  I  hope, 
profitable,  through  fervent,  honest  labour.  My 
spirit  felt  peacefully  relieved.  The  praise  is 
due  to  Him,  who  is  forever  worthy  of  being 
served  and  loved  above  all.  Samuel  Randall 
accompanied  me  from  his  house  to  this  meet- 
ing. He  is  a  valuable  ministering  Friend.  I 
met  with  him  in  Dublin,  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, he  having  gone  over  to  visit  Friends  in 
that  nation." 

(To  be  conti  nued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Experimental  Religion. 

Speaking  of  the  effectual  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart,  a  learned  disciple  in 
the  school  of  Christ  says,  "That  which  stood 
between  me  and  the  Lord  is  cut  off,  the  veil  is 
taken  away,  the  stiff'-neckedness  and  unsub- 
jection  to  God  removed,  the  wall  of  separation 
is  inwardly  broken  down;  and  now  I  am  in 
true  unity  of  spirit  and  communion  with  God, 
even  with  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  in  that  one 
Holy  Spirit,  wherein  they  are  one. 

"  Now  I  can  bow  before  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  worship  him  in  his 
own  Spirit,  even  in  the  new  and  fresh  life 
thereof  day  by  day.  Now,  my  rejoicing  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  the  Father  hath  sent,  both 
outwardly  in  a  body  of  flesh  to  fulfil  the  holy 
will,  and  do  what  therein  the  Father  had  for 
him  to  do  ;  and  also  inwardly  in  his  Spirit  and 
power  unto  my  heart,  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil  there,  and  so  to  work  me  out  of  the 
enmity  and  unreconciled  state,  into  the  love 
and  reconciliation.  And  I  cannot  but  rejoice, 
both  in  what  he  did  in  his  body  of  flesh  for 
me,  and  in  what  he  doth  by  his  Spirit  and 
power  in  me.  And  blessed  be  the  Lord,  1 
feel  him  near,  his  life,  power,  pure  virtue  and 
holy  wisdom  near;  his  righteousness  and  his 
redemption  near ;  for  he  is  my  rock  and  my 
strength,  and  my  salvation,  day  by  day. 

"And  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  in 
what  I  am,  nor  in  what  I  can  do  after  the 
flesh ;  but  my  confidence  is  in  him,  who  hath 
weakened  me,  who  hath  stripped  me,  who  hath 
impoverished  me,  who  hath  brought  me  to  no- 
thing in  myself,  that  I  might  be  all  in  him, 
and  that  I  might  find  him  all  unto  me.  He  is 
my  peace,  my  life,  my  righteousness,  my  ho- 
liness, and  the  image  wherein  I  am  renewed  ; 
in  him  is  my  acceptance  with  the  Father;  he 
is  my  advocate,  my  hope  and  joy  forever. 
He  hath  destroyed  that  in  me  which  is  con- 
trary to  God,  and  keepeth  it  down  forever. 
He  is  my  Shepherd,  his  arm  hath  gathered 
me,  and  his  arm  encompasseth  me  day  by 
day.  I  rest  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
from  whence  the  healing  virtue  of  his  saving 
health  droppeth  upon  my  spirit  day  by  clay. 
Oh,  I  cannot  tell  any  man  what  he  is  unto 
me;  but  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  feel  him  near, 
his  righteousness  near,  his  salvatiun  daily  re- 


vealed before  that  eye  which  he  hath  opened 
in  me,  and  in  that  true  and  living  sense  where- 
with he  hath  quickened  me. 

"  And  now  ye  that  have  high  notions,  and 
rich  comprehensive  knowledge  concerning 
these  things,  but  not  the  thing  itself,  the  Spirit 
itself,  the  new  and  living  covenant,  and  law 
of  life  itself,  wherein  alone  Christ  is  livingly 
revealed, — ah,  how  poor,  miserable,  blind, 
and  naked  are  you,  in  the  midst  of  all  your 
traditional  knowledge,  and  pretended  experi- 
ences concerning  these  things! 

"  Come,  be  quiet  and  cease  from  bitterness 
of  spirit,  and  reviling  the  work  and  people  of 
the  Lord;  for  the  Lord  knoweth  and  will 
make  manifest,  both  who  are  his  and  who  are 
not  his;  but  the  great  professors  of  the  words 
of  Scripture,  without  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
Scripture,  are  not  his,  nor  ever  were,  nor  ever 
will  be  owned  by  him.  Come,  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish from  God,  by  his  life,  his  anointing, 
by  the  everlasting  infallible  rule,  and  not  by 
words  without  life,  where  the  great  error  and 
mistake  has  been  in  all  ages  and  generations. 
The  great  way  of  deceit  hath  long  been,  and 
still  is,  by  a  form  of  godliness,  without  power. 
Be  sure  ye  be  not  thus  deceived;  for  if  ye 
miss  of  the  power  which  saves,  ye  cannot  but 
perish  forever.  And  what  if  the  appearance 
of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  inwardly,  which  is  that  which  saves, 
be  as  strange  to  your  sense,  understand  i?ig> 
and  judgment,  as  his  outward  appearance 
was  unto  the  people  of  the  Jews  ?  Take  heed  of 
their  spirit,  take  heed  of  their  judgment,  who 
judged  according  to  the  appearance  of  things 
to  them,  which  they  imagined  and  conceived 
from  the  Scriptures,  but  judged  not  the  true 
and  righteous  judgment,  which  only  the  chil- 
dren of  the  true  wisdom  can." 

What  advantages  are  conferred  upon  us  at 
this  day !  We  have  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  light  and  day  of  God's  salvation. 
We  have  the  experiences  of  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses who  proved  their  religion  by  suffering, 
and  by  their  heavenly  fruits,  in  accordance 
with  the  Spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  ;  and  above  all,  a  measure  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  to  profit  with,  in  the 
obedience  of  faith  to  its  manifestations.  There 
is  great  need  to  bring  our  deeds  to  the  light  of 
this  all-powerful,  detecting  spirit,  and  to  be 
enabled  by  it  to  inquire,  whether  they  are 
wrought  in  God,  and  whether  the  new  birth 
has  taken  place  in  us,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  his  kingdom,  let  his  profession  be 
what  it  may.  Oh,  how  many  are  pleasing 
themselves  with  their  treasures  and  their 
worldly  prospects,  and  trusting  to  a  name  as 
religious  men,  while  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
lies  as  buried,  or  pressed  down  as  a  cart  with 
sheaves,  in  their  hearts  !  But  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  of  which  our  predecessors  often  spoke, 
will  come,  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  no 
earthly  name  or  possession  will  hide  us  from 
"  the  face  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne," 
nor  "  from  the  wrath  of  the  L'nnb,"  if  we  are 
found  among  hypocrites,  and  despisers  of  the 
pure  Truth. 


THE  Fill  END. 
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Scandal  comes  alone  from  a  corrupt  and 
envious  heart.  It  was  a  good  remark  that 
persons  who  indulge  in  it  should  look  to  their 
own  characters. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

To  yield  to  little  deviations  tends  to  lead 
away  from  a  circumspect  life,  to  divert  the 
mind  from  well-known  Christian  duties,  and 
to  leave  it  in  a  beclouded  condition,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  feelings  less  susceptible  of  the  en- 
lightening and  invigorating  touches  of  Divine 
grace.  We  know  ihat  omissions  in  our  do- 
mestic matters  are  often  productive  of  much 
detriment:  although  it  may  seem  a  very  tri- 
fling thing  which  is  neglected  ;  yet  perhaps  a 
job  omitted  of  little  apparent  importance  at 
the  time,  may  be  the  commencement  of  a 
train  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  that  will 
end  in  serious  consequences,  if  not  in  tempo- 
ral ruin.  Some  kinds  of  machinery  to  a 
casual  observer,  may  seem  to  be  supplied 
with  parts  so  inconsiderable,  as  would  almost 
lead  to  the  belief,  that  if  a  little  thing  were 
neglected,  it  would  not  materially  impair  its 
usefulness;  at  the  same  time  if  one  screw 
should  work  loose  for  want  of  daily  inspection 
and  care,  the  whole  construction  would  be 
much  injured,  and  possibly  be  rendered  unfit 
for  the  purpose  it  was  intended. 

An  individual  may  permit  his  business  to 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  diligently  attending 
meetings  under  the  impression  that  his  en- 
gagements are  urgent — that  the  non-attend- 
ance in  one  or  two  instances,  is  not  essential, 
and  that  if  he  continue  to  live  as  circumspect- 
ly in  other  particulars,  he  may  be  excused 
now  and  then ;  but  alas !  how  many  have 
given  themselves  up  to  reasonings  like  these, 
insensible  that  a  screw  was  becoming  loose, 
which  would  ultimately  so  weaken  and  injure 
them,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  what  they 
were  designed,  if  not  end  in  their  entire  ruin. 
As  there  is  a  giving  way  to  the  idea  that  ab- 
senting themselves  from  meetings  occasionally, 
when  business  is  rather  more  pressing  than 
common,  is  a  trifling  dereliction,  the  duty  of 
assembling  together  as  enforced  by  the  apos- 
tle, appears  to  diminish  in  the  view,  and  to  be 
less  incumbent  upon  them.  In  this  condition, 
the  light  which  once  illuminated  the  path  from 
faithfulness  both  in  this  and  every  other  obli- 
gation,gradually  becomes  dimmer ;  the  seasons 
of  spiritual  refreshment,  once  derived  from 
constantly  assembling  together,  are  not  so 
sensibly  experienced  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
being  deprived  to  a  great  degree  of  light  and 
strength,  the  poor  stumbling  and  enervated 
mind  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  gross  and 
fatal  snares  of  the  grand  adversary  of  all  true 
prosperity  and  peace.  Perhaps  in  this  early 
stage  of  unfaithfulness,  very  improper  matri- 
monial connections  may  be  formed,  which 
through  weakness  there  is  not  sufficient  power 
to  suppress,  though  it  must  unavoidably  lead 
into  scenes  of  life,  where  the  early  and  merci- 
ful manifestations  of  Divine  Grace,  are  entirely 
trodden  under  foot,  and  lost  either  amid  the 
cares  or  frivolities  of  a  vain  and  delusive 
world. 


Some  may  imagine  that  their  general  con- 
duct and  character  for  religious  rectitude  is  so 
completely  confirmed,  that  an  incidental  yield- 
ing to  wrong  propensities,  will  attach  no  pro- 
minent blemish  to  it,  and  that  other  virtuous 
conduct  which  characterizes  their  lives,  will 
shine  with  sufficient  lustre  to  obscure  those 
spots  and  defects.  But  these  would  do  well 
continually  to  remember  that  "  the  little  foxes 
spoil  the  tender  vine,"  and  that  if  the  crea- 
turely  part  is  permitted  thus  unobtrusively  to 
gain  the  ascendency  over  the  senses  and  the 
affections,  it  must  greatly  weaken  the  Chris- 
tian, and  impair  his  usefulness.  By  yielding 
to  little  errors  at  first,  there  is  a  liability  of 
falling  into  the  great  one  of  self-esteem  or 
self-righteousness,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
appreciate  many  valuable  individuals  as  of 
little  account,  or  at  least  so  far  inferior  to 
themselves,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  their  notice 
or  regard. 

The  importance  of  giving  due  attention  to 
little  things,  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
every  true  Christian  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  has 
violated  any  one  rule  of  propriety  without 
compunction,  that  it  has  proved  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  commission  of  another  error,  per- 
haps a  greater;  and  this  truth  is  exemplified 
in  almost  every  instance  of  departure  from  our 
Christian  doctrines  and  testimonies.  If  one 
defection  is  tolerated  without  sufficient  con- 
cern and  a  counteracting  testimony  to  the 
Truth,  the  way  is  only  paved  for  wider  and 
more  grievous  departures,  till  there  is  danger  of 
being  entirely  lost  to  all  right  perceptions,  and 
becoming  bewildered  as  in  a  labyrinth  of  error. 
To  omit  a  prompt  testimony  against  depar- 
tures, which  we  have  seen  to  be  binding  on  us 
in  the  true  light,  may  seem  to  some  a  little 
thing,  a  trifling  omission,  from  which  we  are 
willing  to  excuse  ourselves  by  much  plausible 
reasoning ;  but  if  duty  is  neglected  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  without  sorrow  and  amend- 
ment in  future,  the  danger  is  great,  for  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  incapacitated  through 
weakness  to  throw  in  our  weight  of  influence 
for  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  Truth,  and 
for  our  own  eternal  welfare.  To  sit  down 
contentedly,  and  to  fold  our  arms  with  the 
apprehension  that  it  is  impossible  to  live 
righteously,  and  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  continual  giving  way  to  these  little  trans- 
gressions, endeavouring  to  smother  the  con- 
victions of  Truth  by  the  reasoning,  that  "God 
is  love,"  that  "  He  is  merciful,"  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  we  can  go  on  with  little 
criminal  indulgences  fearlessly,  for  these  will 
assuredly,,  be  forgiven  at  last,  without  any 
particular  concern  on  our  part,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  dangerous  seduc- 
tions of  the  grand  enemy  of  our  peace. 

We  have  no  ground  either  from  reason  or 
scripture,  to  conclude  that  we  shall  be  saved 
in  our  sins  ;  but  salvation  is  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly shown  to  be  from  our  sins,  which  is 
effected  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  com- 
manded to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  There  must  be  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  passing  from  dead 
works  and  forms  to  a  conformity  with  Divine 
requirings,  to  purity  and  holiness,  that  the 


altar  of  the  heart  may  be  kept  continually 
reeking,  as  with  the  blood  of  living  sacrifices, 
which  alone  can  meet  acceptance  with  One, 
who  is  holy  and  true,  and  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity  in  any  with  allowance  or 
approbation. 

If  as  a  Society  there  should  still  be  a  despis- 
ing of"  the  day  of  small  things" — a  stiffness 
for  our  ways — a  desire  to  eat  our  own  bread, 
and  to  wear  our  own  apparel,  and  only  to  be 
called  of  Israel  to  take  away  our  reproach,  is 
There  not  a  liability  of  witnessing  the  same 
Divine  displeasure  which  was  expressed  bv 
the  prophet?  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  let 
him  alone." 

State  of  New  York. 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  14,  1852. 

We  suppose  there  are  few  of  our  readers 
but  who  are  informed  of  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  occurred  on  the  North  River,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  by  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
Henry  Clay,  and  yet  we  are  unwilling  to 
allow  so  sad  and  fearful  an  event  to  pass  by 
without  some  notice  of  it  being  placed  in  our 
columns.  From  the  various  accounts  pub- 
lished, as  given  by  the  surviving  passengers, 
and  by  those  interested  in  the  boat,  it  appears 
that  the  Henry  Clay  and  the  Armenia  were 
running  in  opposition,  and  that  fears  were  en- 
tertained by  the  owners  of  the  former,  lest  the 
rivalry  produced  by  two  first-class  vessels 
running  in  the  same  direction  on  the  river  at 
the  same  time,  and  each  anxious  to  secure 
passengers,  and  a  character  for  superiority, 
might  induce  those  in  command  to  push  their 
vessels  respectively  to  their  greatest  speed  ;  in 
other  words  to  run  a  race,  and  thus  put  in 
jeopardy  the  lives  of  all  who  were  on  board. 
Thus  one  of  the  owners  of  the  H.  Clay  says: 

"  About  noon  of  the  day  previous  to  the  Armenia 
going  out  with  the  Clay,  1  sent  for  Capt.  Smith,  the 
commander  and  principal  owner  of  the  Armenia;! 
asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  the  Armenia  was  going 
out  in  the  morning  against  the  Clay  ;  he  said  it  was  ; 
1  told  him  I  regretted  it  very  much,  and  asked  him  if 
it  could  not  be  prevented  ;  he  said  he  had  chartered 
his  boat  to  Mr.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  James  Bishop  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  was  obliged  to  go  there  with 
her,  if  Mr.  Bishop  said  s>;  I  then  repeated  that  we 
were  joint  owners  in  other  boats,  I  was  very  sorry 
that  our  boats  should  come  in  opposition  with  each 
other;  he  then  said,  '  Won't  you  go  with  me  to  Mr. 
Bishop  and  try  to  prevent  it?'  We  went  to  Mr.  James 
T.  Schmidt's  office,  in  Wall  street,  and  Mr.  Schmidt 
sent  for  Mr.  Bishop,  and  brought  him  there.  I  said 
to  Mr.  Bishop,  that  we  came  to  see  if  some  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  made  whereby  the  Armenia  could 
be  kept  where  she  was,  on  the  Poughkeepsie  route,  I 
proposed  to  Mr.  Bishop  to  give  him  half  the  receipts 
of  the  Henry  Clay,  over  the  expenses  for  the  two  days 
that  the  Reindeer  was  obliged  to  leave  the  route,  if 
the  Armenia  should  not  go  on  the  route.  Mr.  Bisfiop 
declined  the  offer,  saying,  that  it  would  derange  his 
business.  We  left  him,  Capt.  Smith  saying  to  bim, 
if  you  insist  upon  my  boat  running  to  Albany,  my 
boat  shall  not  race  ;  Mr.  B.  very  frankly  replied  that 
lie  did  not  wish  it." 

It  is  further  stated,  that  a  bargain  was  af- 
terwards made,  by  which  the  captain  of  the 
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Armenia  agreed  that  she  "should  run  behind 
the  Clay  both  up  and  down." 

It  evinces  but  slight  knowledge  of  humnn 
nature,  it*  those  who  made  this  agreement 
really  thought  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
remembered  and  regarded  under  the  circum- 
stances which  they  appear  to  have  anti- 
cipated, by  persons  whose  principles  were 
so  loose  as  to  require  a  previous  agreement, 
binding  them  to  abstain  from  so  fearful  a 
strife.  That  it  was  entirely  disregarded,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  large 
number  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  Clay, 
one  of  whom  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  race  was  conducted  : 

"When  we  left  Hudson,  the  Armenia  was  a  litllc 
ahead  of  us  in  the  Athens  Channel,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  When  we  came  out  into  the  chan- 
nel, below  the  Flats,  the  Armenia  was  perhaps  two  or 
three  lengths  ahead.  At  Catskill  both  boats  made  the 
landing,  the  Armenia  being  ahead  and  landing  first. 
Immediately  after  leaving  the  Catskill  dock,  the  Ar- 
menia being  then  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
ahead,  it  was  evident,  from  the  shaking  of  the  boit, 
the  more  rapid  action  of  the  engine,  and  the  violent 
humming  noise  caused  by  the  blowers,  that  our  speed 
was  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  there  was  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  those  in  command  to  pass 
the  Armenia.  Wc  gradually  approached  her,  and 
when  about  five  or  six  miles  above  Kingston  Point  we 
were  sailing  side  and  side  with  her,  the  Armenia  be- 
ing on  the  inside  or  toward  the  westerly  shore  of  the 
river.  The  purpose  of  our  pilot  evidently  was  to  force 
the  Armenia  so  far  toward  the  westerly  shore  as  to 
drive  her  on  the  flats,  which  here  line  the  channel,  or 
compel  her  to  stop  and  allow  us  to  go  ahead  and 
make  the  landing  first.  He  accordingly  steered  our 
boat,  whose  bow  was  now  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Armenia,  in  a  direction  across  that  in  which 
the  Armenia  must  travel,  or  go  aground  unless  she 
stopped.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  two  boats 
came  in  contact.  At  this  moment  a  person,  who  I 
understoood  was  an  officer  of  the  boal,  came  on  the 
promenade  deck  where  I,  with  a  great  many  passen- 
gers, was  standing,  and  requested  all  to  go  over  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  boat.  The  object  and  effect 
of  this  move  was  to  raise  the  starboard  guard  of  the 
Henry  Clay,  which  was  next  to  the  Armenia,  above 
the  larboard  guard  of  the  Armenia.  The  result  was, 
that  our  fenders  went  against  the  larboard  side  of  the 
Armenia,  and  bent  or  stove  in  a  portion  of  her  woud- 
work,  just  forward  of  her  wheel-house.  The  ma- 
noeuvre answered  its  purpose,  and  the  Armenia  was 
compelled  to  stop  her  engine,  and  we  shot  ahead  and 
made  the  Kingston  landing  first.  There  were  numer- 
ous remonstrances  addressed  by  the  passengers,  par- 
ticularly the  ladies,  to  the  person,  or  officer,  who  had 
come  on  the  promenade  deck,  as  I  have  stated.  He 
treated  these  with  indifference  ;  and,  with  something 
of  derision  as  I  thought,  insisted  that  there  was  not 
any  danger.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  day's 
adventures.  After  leaving  Kingston  landing,  we  gra- 
dually left  the  Armenia.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that 
while  we  were  proceeding  as  above  slated,  to  overtake 
the  Armenia  before  reaching  Kingston,  I  distinctly 
noticed  the  smell  of  smoke  issuing  fruin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  furnaces,  which  1  then  thought,  and 
believe  I  slated  to  some  one  standing  near,  was  caused 
by  the  boat  being  on  fire." 

Another  passenger  says  : 

"I  remonstrated  with  the  officers  against  their  rac- 
ing. There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on  board 
the  boat ;  the  hands  were  kept  running  about  to  see 
whether  they  were  gaining  on  the  other  boat ;  several 
ladies  fainted  ;  and  others  were  crying  and  begging 
gentlemen  to  remonstrate  with  the  officers  against 
racing.  Afler  pacifying  the  ladies  as  much  as  I 
could,  I  went  to  the  captain's  office.  They  had  then 
made  several  landings.  I  saw  a  person  at  the  ticket 
office;  I  thought  it  was  the  captain.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  too  bad  to  race — that  the  ladies  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  that  it  might  result  very  seriously.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  afraid.    I  told  him  1  was  not,  but 
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that  almost  every  lady  on  board  appeared  to  be  afraid.  | 
lie  said  they  had  no  occasion  to  be  afraid;  and  that 
his  life,  and  the  life  of  every  other  officer  on  board, 
were  as  valuable  as  the  lives  of  the  ladies;  and  that 
he  wished  everybody  on  board  would  attend  to  their 
own  business." 

The  result  of  this  reckless  determination  to 
outstrip  her  rival,  was  that  the  H.  Clay  took 
fire,  and  when  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
New  York,  they  were  obliged  to  run  her  on 
shore,  in  order  to  afford  the  passengers  some 
opportunity  for  escape.  How  the  fire  origi- 
nated has  not  been  divulged,  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  doubt  that  it  had  been  burning 
for  a  considerable  time  before  the  passengers 
became  aware  of  it;  and  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  had  charge  of  it,  knew  where  and 
how  it  commenced  ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
boat  would  seem  to  be  most  culpable,  in  not 
as  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  running  the  boat 
to  the  shore  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
landing  of  all  the  persons  on  board,  supposed 
to  have  been  over  three  hundred. 

One  of  those  who  testified  before  the  coro- 
ner's jury,  and  who  lost  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, says  : 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  fire.  At  the 
lime  myscll,  my  wife  and  two  children,  were  on  the 
east  guard  of  the  boat,  near  the  ladies'  cabin.  The 
nurse  and  baby  were  in  the  cabin.  The  nurse  first 
cried  out,  '  My  God,  the  boat  is  on  fire!'  1  looked 
forward,  and  seeing  the  smoke,  said,  '  Pooh  !  it  is  but 
the  dinner  cooking.'  Then,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
movement,  and  a  general  cry  that  the  boat  was  on 
fire.  The  consternation  was  terrific,  and  myself  and 
several  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  order.  I  think 
at  that  ume  some  one  connected  with  the  boat  direct- 
ed us  to  keep  on  the  stern,  as  the  fire  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat.  That  was  the  fatal  mistake.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  advice,  I  and  my  family  went  as  far  aft 
as  we  could  get.  The  boat  had  then  turned,  and  the 
smoke  was  so  dense,  that  the  nurse  thought  the  child 
was  stifling.  When  the  boat  struck  we  went  back  to 
where  we  were ;  passed  the  cabin,  to  the  south  side  of 
the  boat." 

It  was  indeed  a  fatal  mistake  to  crowd  the 
passengers  on  the  stern  of  the  boat,  inasmuch 
as  the  pilot  run  her  with  her  bow  directly  on 
the  shore,  leaving  the  stern  in  water  sixty  feet 
deep,  while  the  lire  was  raging  in  the  centre, 
and  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  land  by  either 
of  the  decks.  The  shock  of  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  striking  the  bank,  threw  many  who 
were  clinging  to  the  after  part  of  the  vessel 
into  the  water  at  once,  and  the  flames  soon 
forced  the  others  to  leap  after  them,  where, 
though  comparatively  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
shore,  eighty-three  were  drowned.  Under  the 
appalling  circumstances  in  which  that  crowd 
of  human  beings  was  placed,  with  instant 
death  by  fire  or  flood  staring  them  in  the  face, 
even  those  who  retained  their  presence  of 
mind,  could  hardly  escape  from  the  frenzied 
efforts  of  others,  who  appeared  lost  to  every- 
thing but  the  promptings  of  the  instinct  to 
self-preservation  ;  and  to  this  cause  no  doubt 
so  great  a  loss  of  life  is  to  be  in  part  attri- 
buted. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  deplor- 
able scene,  which  terminated  the  lives  of  so 
many,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  most  un- 
accountable lack  of  care  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  boat,  for  the 
preservation  of  those  who  had  taken  passage 


with  them,  and  which  strongly  savours  of 
heartless  insensibility.  By  their  criminal  con- 
duct they  had  brought  hundreds  of  their  fellow 
beings  into  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  and 
had  they  been  actuated  by  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  it  was  to  be  expected  they 
would  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  rescue  them  from  the  danger  into  which 
they  had  rushed  them  ;  but  no  attempt  to  re- 
lieve them,  except  the  running  of  the  boat  on 
shore,  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  all  we 
hear  of  those  connected  with  the  vessel  after 
she  struck,  is,  that  none  oClhem  were  lost. 

As  was  to  be  expected  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  so  many  are  travelling,  the  victims 
of  this  melancholy  event  were  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  ;  and  many  families 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  have  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  mourning  and  distress, 
for  the  loss  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  in 
pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, and  should  have  the  effect,  to  bring 
home  to  us  all  a  heartfelt  sense  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  our  constant  dependence 
upon  the  protection  of  the  great  Preserver  of 
men,  who  times  without  number,  withholds  us 
from  the  stroke  of  death,  while  we,  looking 
only  on  the  surface  of  things,  are  unconscious 
of  danger. 


TEXCHEKS  WANTED. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  wanted 
for  the  Coloured  Adult  Male  and  Female 
Schools.  Apply  to  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134 
South  Front  street;  William  L.  Edwards,  No. 
6  North  Front  street ;  or  John  C.  Allen,  No. 
179  South  Fifth  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  for  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply 
to  Mary  Eves,  No.  301  Pine  above  Tenth 
streets;  Sarah  D.  Allen,  No.  134  South  Front 
street;  or  Sarah  Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 
Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
Thomas  Kimber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 
the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1852,  Roger  Hartley,  a 
member  of  Westland  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 

the  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1852,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age,  Joel  Hancock,  a  member  of  Westland  Month- 
ly Meeting.  He  was  a  full  believer  in  the  ancient 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
circumspect  life,  an  example  in  plainness  of  dress  and 
address,  and  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meet-  1 
ings.  He  uaid  but  little  during  his  sickness,  and  ap- 
peared to  hear  his  affliction  with  Christian  resigna-  | 
tion  and  patience.    His  close  was  calm  and  peaceful,  ft 
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CROCODILES. 

ZOOLOGICAL   NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES. 
(Continued  from  page  331.) 

The  general  characters  of  the  crocodiles 
nd  alligators  are,  long  flat  heads,  with  cx- 
emely  large  mouths  extending  considerably 
ehind  the  eyes,  thick  necks,  and  bodies  pro- 
fited by  regular  transverse  rows  of  square 
any  plates,  elevated  in  the  centre  into  keel- 
haped  ridges,  and  disposed  on  the  back  of 
ie  neck  into  groups  of  different  forms  and 
umbers  according  to  the  species.  The  tongue 
i  short,  and  so  completely  attached  to  the 
)wer  jaw  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  protru- 
ion  i  hence  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
rocodile  had  no  tongue.  "  This  beast  alone, 
f  all  other  that  keep  the  land,  hath  no  use  of 

tongue,"  says  Pliny.  At  the  back  of  the 
iouth  there  is  a  structure  having  special  re- 
jrence  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
ley  usually  take  their  prey;  it  consists  of  a 
alvular  apparatus,  which  cuts  off  all  commu- 
ication  with  the  throat  so  effectually,  that 
ot  a  drop  of  water  can  enter  it,  though  the 
iouth  be  wide  open  under  water.  The  nos- 
rils  are  at  the  tip  of  ihe  snout,  and  open  into 
ie  throat  behind  the  valve.  The  jaws  are 
lso  so  formed  that  the  nose  can  be  lifted  up; 
y  these  provisions,  the  crocodile  is  enabled 
3  leisurely  drown  its  prey  by  holding  it  down, 
'hilst  its  own  breathing  is  carried  on  through 
I  nostrils,  just  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
le  water. 

Professor  Owen  has  pointed  out  how  admi- 
ably  the  structure  and  development  of  Croco- 
ilians  are  adapted  to  their  nature  and  habits; 
nd  it  is  interesting  to  find  proof,  in  the  fossil 
iws  of  extinct  crocodiles  which  swarmed  on 
le  globe  countless  ages  ago,  that  the  same 
iws  regulated  the  growth  and  succession  of 
leir  teeth,  as  are  in  force  in  their  existing  re- 
resentative.  Crocodiles  come  into  the  world 
illy  equipped  with  weapons  of  offence  and 
efencc ;  the  number  of  teeth  is  as  great  in  the 
ttle  wriggling  wretch  just  emerged  from  the 
gg,  as  in  the  patriarchal  monster  of  thirty 
jet,  and  it  thus  arises ;  the  conical  sharp- 
ointed  teeth  are  set  in  the  jaw  in  a  single 
ow,  the  base  of  each  tooth  being  hollow;  into 
his  cavity  the  germ  of  a  new  and  larger  tooth 
its,  and  as  it  grows,  it  reduces  the  fang  of  the 


former  by  absorption,  until,  losing  all  hold,  it 
is  pushed  out,  the  new  tooth  taking  its  place. 
This  shedding  of  teeth  is  in  progress  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  animal. 

Herodotus  remarks  that  the  crocodile,  "of 
all  living  beings,  from  the  least  beginning, 
grows  to  be  the  largest,  for  it  lays  eggs  little 
larger  than  those  of  a  goose,  and  the  young  is 
at  first  in  proportion  to  the  egg,  but  when 
grown  up,  it  reaches  to  the  length  of  seven- 
teen cubits,  and  even  more."  This  statement 
of  the  ancient  historian  is  correct,  for  the  fe- 
male lays  from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs,  not  much 
larger  than  those  of  a  goose.  She  then  buries 
them  in  the  sand,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and,  says  Mr.  Hill,  "just  as  the  period 
of  hatching  is  completed,  exhibits  her  eager- 
ness for  her  offspring  in  the  anxiety  with 
which  she  comes  and  goes,  walks  round  the 
nest  of  her  hopes,  scratches  the  fractured 
shell,  and  by  sounds,  which  resemble  the  bark 
of  a  dog,  excites  the  half-extricated  young  to 
struggle  forth  into  life.  When  she  has  beheld, 
with  a  mixture  of  joy,  fear  and  anxiety,  the 
last  of  her  offspring  clear  of  its  broken  case- 
ment, she  leads  them  forth  into  the  pools  away 
from  the  river,  to  avoid  the  predatory  visits  of 
the  father,  who  ravenously  seeks  to  prey  upon 
his  own  offspring. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  interesting  voyage  up 
the  Amazon,  gives  valuable  information  from 
observation,  respecting  alligators  and  their 
nidification.  "  Soon  after,"  says  this  writer, 
"  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot  which  we  had 
marked  in  the  morning,  where  an  alligator 
had  made  her  nest,  and  sans  ceremonie  pro- 
ceeded to  rifle  it  of  its  riches.  The  nest  was  a 
pile  of  leaves  and  rubbish  nearly  three  feet  in 
height,  and  about  four  in  diameter,  resembling 
a  cock  of  hay.  We  could  not  imagine  how  or 
where  the  animal  had  collected  such  a  heap ; 
but  so  it  was.  And  deep  down,  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  from  an  even  bed,  came 
forth  egg  after  egg,  until  forty-five  had  tolera- 
bly filled  our  basket.  .  .  These  eggs  are 
four  inches  in  length,  and  oblong,  being  cov- 
ered with  a  crust  rather  than  a  shell.  They 
are  eaten,  and  our  friends  at  the  house  would 
have  persuaded  us  to  test  the  virtues  of  an  al- 
ligator omelette,  but  we  respectfully  declined, 
deeming  our  reputation  sufficiently  secured  by 
a  breakfast  on  the  beast  itself." 

There  is  another  point  relative  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  crocodile,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  which  has  given  rise  to  most  con- 
flicting opinions;  it  is  the  following: — "All 
other  birds  and  beasts  avoid  him,  but  he  is  at 
peace  with  the  trochilus,  because  he  receives 
benefit  from  that  bird.  For,  when  the  croco- 
dile gets  out  of  the  water  on  land,  and  then 
opens  its  jaws,  which  it  does  most  commonly 
towards  the  west,  the  trochilus  enters  its  mouth, 


and  swallows  the  leeches  (which  infest  it.) 
The  crocodile  is  so  well  pleased  with  this  ser- 
vice that  it  never  hurts  the  trochilus."  This 
statement  has  been  received  by  the  majority 
of  writers,  including  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
as  a  mere  myth.  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  how- 
ever, investigated  the  subject  with  care,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  good 
foundation  for  the  story  of  the  ancient  writer. 
Mr.  Curzon,  the  author  of  that  delightful  work, 
"  A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant," 
adds  this  testimony,  which  is  valuable,  as 
coming  from  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  source. 

"  I  will  relate  a  fact  in  natural  history, 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness,  and 
which,  although  it  was  mentioned  so  long  ago 
as  the  times  of  Herodotus,  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  often  observed  since ;  indeed,  I  have 
never  met  with  any  traveller  who  has  himself 
seen  such  an  occurrence.  I  had  always  a 
strong  predilection  for  crocodile  shooting,  and 
had  destroyed  several  of  these  dragons  of  the 
waters.  On  one  occasion  I  saw,  a  long  way 
off,  a  large  one,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
lying  asleep  under  a  perpendicular  bank,  about 
ten  feet  high,  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  I 
stopped  the  boat  at  some  distance,  and,  noting 
the  place  as  well  as  I  could,  1  took  a  circuit 
inland,  and  came  down  cautiously  to  the  top 
of  the  bank,  whence,  with  a  heavy  rifle,  I 
made  sure  of  my  ugly  game.  I  had  already 
cut  off  his  head  in  my  imagination,  and  was 
considering  whether  it  should  be  stuffed  with 
its  mouth  open  or  shut.  I  peeped  over  the 
bank — there  he  was,  within  ten  feet  of  the 
sight  of  the  rifle — I  was  on  the  point  of  firing 
at  his  eye,  when  I  observed  that  he  was  attend- 
ed by  a  bird  called  zic-zac.  It  is  of  the  plover 
species,  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  as  large  as 
a  small  pigeon.  The  bird  was  walking  up 
and  down,  close  to  the  crocodile's  nose.  I 
suppose  I  moved,  for  suddenly  it  saw  me,  and 
instead  of  flying  away,  as  any  respectable 
bird  would  have  done,  he  jumped  up  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  screamed  zic  !  zac  !  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  voice,  and  dashed  him- 
self against  the  crocodile's  face  two  or  three 
times.  The  great  beast  started  up,  and,  im- 
mediately spying  his  danger,  made  a  jump 
into  the  air,  and  dashing  into  the  water  with  a 
splash,  which  covered  me  with  mud,  he  dived 
into  the  river  and  disappeared.  The  zic-zac, 
to  my  increased  admiration,  proud  apparently 
of  having  saved  his  friend,  remained  walking 
up  and  down,  uttering  his  cry,  as  I  thought, 
with  an  exulting  voice,  and  standing  every 
now  and  then  on  his  toes,  in  a  conceited  man- 
ner, which  made  me  justly  angry  with  his  im- 
pertinence. After  having  waited  in  vain  for 
some  time,  to  see  whether  the  crocodile  would 
come  out  again,  I  got  up  from  the  bank  where 
I  was  lying,  threw  a  clod  of  earth  at  the  zic- 
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zic,  and  came  back  to  the  boat,  feeling  some 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  my  game,  in  having 
witnessed  a  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  disputed  by  several  writers  on  natu- 
ral history." 

Pliny  has  described  this  crocodile  bird,  as 
a  wren,  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  is  a 
species  of  plover,  the  AmmoptUa  charadri- 
oides  of  Snainson,  (Pluvianvs  chloroccphalns, 
Vieillot,)  and  what  it  really  does  is  doubtless 
lo  rid  the  crocodile  of  the  swarms  of  flies  and 
gnats  which  infest  its  palate  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  natural  yellow  colour  is  rendered 
black  by  ihem.  In  the  same  way  we  find  the 
utmost  harmony  existing  between  sheep  and 
cattle  and  starlings,  which  perch  upon  their 
backs,  and  relieve  them  of  the  larvae  of  insects 
deposited  in  their  skins.  So  the  rhinoceros 
bird  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  rhinoce- 
ros and  hippopotamus,  relieving  them  of  insect 
pests,  and  by  its  watchful  vigilance  proving  a 
most  valuable  sentinel.  Mr.  Gordon  Cum- 
ming  has  described  how  his  sport  was  spoiled 
by  this  bird,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Curzon's 
was  spoiled  by  the  impertinent  zic-zac. 

Hybernation,  or  torpidity,  so  common  in 
reptiles  during  the  cold  season,  is  participated 
in  by  the  alligator  tribe.  It  is  said  that  the 
alligator  of  North  America  buries  himself  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  marshes  till  spring 
sets  in,  and  that,  in  severe  frosts,  animation  is 
so  completely  suspended  that  slices  can  be 
cut  from  the  animal  without  arousing  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  alligator  revels  in  the  moist 
heat  of  Florida,  and  is  especially  formidable 
in  numbers  and  dimensions  at  a  mineral  spring 
near  the  Mosquito  river,  where  the  water,  on 
issuing  from  the  earth,  is  not  only  nearly 
boiling,  but  is  strongly  impregnated  with  cop- 
per and  vitriol. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  large  number  of 
alligators  that  infest  the  Amazon.  The  latest 
authority,  Mr.  Spruce,  who  is  now  engaged  on 
an  important  botanical  excursion  in  South 
America,  writes  thus  of  the  Parana  Miri  dos 
Ramos.*  "  I  was  disappointed  not  to  observe 
a  single  plant,  save  the  rank  grasses  round 
the  margin;  but  jacares  were  laid  in  the  water 
in  almost  countless  numbers,  resembling  so 
many  huge  black  stones  or  logs.  What  we 
had  seen  in  the  Amazon  of  these  reptiles,  was 
nothing  compared  to  their  abundance  in  the 
ramos  and  its  principal  lakes.  I  can  safely 
say,  that  no  one  instant  during  the  whole 
thirty  days,  when  there  was  light  enough  to 
distinguish  them,  were  we  without  one  or 
more  jacares  in  sight.""f 

There  are  two  species  of  these  animals 
found  here,  one  having  a  sharp  mouth,  the 
other  a  round  one.  The  former  grow  to  the 
length  of  about  seven  feet,  and  are  called 
jacare-tingas,  or  king  jacares.  The  other 
species  attain  the  length  of  twenty-seven  feet. 
In  the  inner  lakes,  towards  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  myriads  of  ducks  breed  in  the 
rushes,  and  here  the  alligators  swarm  to  the 
banquets  of  young  birds.  Mr.  Edwards  tells 
us,  that  should  an  adventurous  sportsman 
succeed  in  arriving  at  one  of  these  places,  he 


*  An  outlet  from  the  Amazon. 
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has  but  a  poor  chance  of  bagging  many  from 
the  flocks  around  him;  for  the  alligators  arc 
upon  the  alert,  and  the  instant  a  wounded 
bird  strikes  the  water,  they  rush  en  manse  for 
the  poor  victim,  clambering  over  one  another, 
and  crashing  their  huge  jaws  upon  each  other's 
heads  in  the  hasty  seizure.  The  inhabitants 
universally  believe  that  the  alligator  is  para- 
lyzed with  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  tiger,  and 
will  suffer  that  animal  to  eat  off  its  tail  with- 
out making  resistance.  The  story  is  compli- 
mentary to  the  tiger  at  all  events,  for  the  tail 
of  the  alligator  is  the  only  part  in  esteem  by 
epicures. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Tame  Lion. — "  We  first  repaired  to  the 
Hotel  Royal,  for  we  could  not  think  of  depart- 
ing from  Conslantina  without  paying  our  re- 
spects to  the  royal  inhabitant  of  that  house — 
I  mean  a  superb  tame  lion.  This  king  of  the 
desert  received  us  in  an  apartment  he  occupies 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel.  The  door 
of  this  room,  which  communicates  with  a 
court-yard,  is  kept  constantly  open,  and  the 
lion  enjoys  the  privilege  of  walking  in  and 
out  whenever  he  pleases  He  is  so  extremely 
docile  and  good-tempered,  that  no  one  can 
feel  the  least  afraid  of  him  ;  and  we  stroked 
him  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  would  a 
dog  or  a  pet  pony.  He  is  ten  months  old, 
and  fully  conscious  of  his  own  strength  and 
his  power  to  use  it.  It  was  exceedingly  curi- 
ous to  see  this  lion  and  a  large  greyhound 
playing  together.  They  rolled  over  the  floor 
with  the  sportiveness  of  two  young  kittens. 
The  dog  fearlessly  thrust  his  head  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lion,  round  whose  neck  he  twin- 
ed his  slender,  fore-legs,  so  that  they  were 
perfectly  concealed  beneath  the  long  flowing 
mane  of  his  noble  playmate.  This  beautiful 
lion  has  been  purchased  for  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  owner  of  a  French  menagerie,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  he  will  quit  his  native 
land  to  be  transferred  to  his  wooden  prison." 
—  Tour  in  Barbary. 

On  the  Whale  Fisheries. 

Extract  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  William  H. 
Seward,  in  tht  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  29th  ultimo. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  earliest  mercantile  na- 
tion known  to  us,  enriched  themselves  by 
selling  the  celebrated  Tyrian  dye,  and  glass 
made  of  sand  taken  from  the  sea ;  and  they 
acquired  not  only  these  sources  of  wealth,  but 
the  art  of  navigation  itself,  in  the  practice  of 
their  humble  calling  as  fishermen.  A  thou- 
sand years  ago,  King  Alfred  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  empire  for  Young  England, 
as  we  are  now  doing  for  Young  America. 
The  monarch  whom  men  justly  have  surnamed 
the  Wise  as  well  as  the  Great,  did  not  disdain 
to  listen  to  Octher,  who  related  the  adventures 
of  a  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  "  so 
far  north  as  commonly  the  whale  hunters  used 
to  travel ;"  nor  was  the  stranger  suffered  to 
depart  until  he  had  submitted  to  the  King  "  a 
most  just  survey  and  description"  of  the 
Northern  Seas,  not  only  as  they  extended  up- 


wards to  the  Norih  Cape,  but  also  as  they  de- 
clined downwards  along  the  south-east  coast 
of  Lapland,  and  so  Ibllowing  the  icy  beach  of 
Russia  to  where  the  river  Dwina  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  White  Sea,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  Sea  of  Archangel.  Perhaps 
my  poor  speech  may  end  in  some  similar  les- 
son. The  incident  I  have  related,  is  the  bur- 
then of  the  earliest  historical  notice  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  monster  of  the  seas  to  the 
uses  of  man.  The  fishery  was  carried  on 
then,  and  near  six  hundred  years  afterwards, 
by  the  Basques,  Biscayans,  and  Norwegians, 
for  the  food  yielded  by  the  tongue,  and  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  animal.  Whale- 
bone entered  into  commerce  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  at  first  commanded  the  enormous 
price  of  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
ton,  exceeding  a  value  in  this  age  often  thou- 
sand dollars.  Those  were  merry  times,  if  not 
for  science,  at  least  l'or  royally,  when,  although 
the  material  for  stays  and  hoops  was  taken 
from  the  mouth,  the  law  appropriated  the  tail 
of  every  whale  taken  by  an  English  subject, 
to  the  use  of  the  Queen,  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  wardrobe. 

In  148G,  the  Portuguese  reached  the  Cape 
of  Storms,  and,  in  happy  augury  of  an  ulti- 
mate passage  to  India,  changed  its  ill-omened 
name  to  that  of  "  Good  Hope  ;"  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  Slates  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially England  and  Holland,  began  that  series 
of  voyages,  not  even  yet  ended,  in  search  of 
a  passage  to  the  East,  through  the  floating 
fields  and  mountains  of  ice  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  unsuccessful  search  disclosed 
the  refuge  of  the  whales  in  the  bays  and 
creeks  of  Spitzbergen.  In  1575,  a  London 
merchant  wrote  to  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
advice  and  direction  as  to  the  course  of  killing 
the  whale,  and  received  instructions  how  to 
build  and  equip  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons, 
and  to  man  it  exclusively  with  experienced 
whale-hunters  of  Biscay.  The  attraction  of 
dominion  was  stronger  in  that  age  than  the 
lust  of  profit.  The  English  now  claimed 
Spitzbergen,  and  all  its  surrounding  ice  and 
waters,  by  discovery.  The  Dutch,  with  truth, 
alleged  an  earlier  exploration,  while  the  Danes 
claimed  the  whole  region  as  a  part  of  Green- 
land, a  pretension  that  could  not  then  be  dis- 
proved ;  and  all  these  parlies  sent  armed  forces 
upon  the  fishing  ground,  less  to  protect  their 
few  fishermen,  than  to  establish  exclusive 
rights  there.  After  some  fifty  years,  these 
nations  discovered,  first,  that  it  was  absurd  to 
claim  jurisdiction  where  no  permanent  posses- 
sion could  ever  be  established,  by  reason  of 
the  rigors  of  climate;  and  secondly,  that  there 
were  fish  enough  and  room  enough  for  all 
competitors.  Thenceforward,  the  whale  fish- 
ery in  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  free  to  all 
nations. 

The  Dutch  perfected  the  harpoon,  the  reel, 
the  line,  and  the  spear,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
using  them.  And  they  established,  also,  the 
system  which  we  have  since  found  indispensa- 
ble, of  rewarding  all  the  officers  and  crews 
employed  in  the  fishery,  not  with  direct  wages 
or  salaries,  but  with  shares  in  the  spoils  of  the 
game,  proportioned  to  skill  and  experience. 
Combining  with  these  the  advantages  of  favour- 
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)le  position,  and  of  frugality  and  persever- 
ice  quite  proverbial,  the  Dutch  even  founded 
fishing  settlement,  called  Smeerenburgh,  on 
e  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  within  eleven  degrees 
'the  North  Pole,  and  they  took  whales  in  its 
cinity  in  such  abundance,  that  ships  were 
;eded  to  go  out  in  ballast,  to  carry  home  the 
jrplus  oil  and  bone,  above  the  capacity  of 
le  whaling  vessels.    The  whales,  thus  origi- 
ally  attacked,  again  changed  their  lurking 
lace.    Spitzbergen  was  abandoned  by  the 
shermen,  and  the  very  site  of  Smeerenburgh 
i  now  unknown.    In  the  year  1496,  Sebas- 
an  Cabot,  in  the  spirit  of  that  age  seeking  a 
orth-western  passage  to  the  Indies,  gave  to 
ie  world  the  discovery  of  Prima  Vista,  or,  as 
ve  call  it,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Basques, 
Jiscayans,  Dutch,  and  English,  immediately 
hereafter  commenced  the  chase  for  whales  in 
he  waters  surrounding  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
)lanted  themselves  at  Plymouth,  before  the 
terility  of  the  soil  and  the  rigour  of  the  cli- 
nate,  forced  them  to  resort  to  the  sea  to  eke 
)ut  their  subsistence.  Pursuing  the  whales 
Dut  from  their  own  bays,  in  vessels  of  only 
"orty  tons  burthen,  they  appeared  on  the  fisti- 
ng ground,  off  Newfoundland,  in  the  year 
1690.  Profiting  by  nearness  of  position  and 
economy  in  building  and  equipping  ships,  and 
sharing  also  in  the  bounties  with  which  Eng- 
land was  then  stimulating  the  whale  fishery, 
they  soon  excelled  all  their  rivals  on  the  New- 
foundland waters,  as  well  as  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Thus  encour- 
aged, they  ran  down  the  coasts  of  America 
and  Africa,  and  in  the  waters  rolling  between 
them  they  discovered  the  black  whale,  a  new 
and  inferior  species,  yet  worthy  of  capture; 
and  then  stretching  off  toward  the  South  Pole, 
they  found  still  another  species,  the  sperm 
whale,  whose  oil  is  still  preferred  above  all 
ather;  and  thus  they  enlarged  the  whale  fish- 
3ry  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  which  since 
:hat  time  has  distinguished  the  two  branches 
af  that  enterprise  geographically,  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Northern  and  Southern  fisheries, 
[n  1775,  the  fisheries  were  carried  on  by  the 
Americans,  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
French.  The  French  employed  only  a  small 
leet;  the  Dutch,  a  larger  one  of  129  sail. 
The  English  had  only  96  ships,  while  the 
Americans  had  132  vessels  in  the  Southern 
fishery,  and  177  in  the  Northern  fishery, 
:nannod  with  4000  persons,  and  bringing  in 
Dil  and  whalebone,  of  the  value  of  one  million 
3ne  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
rhis  precociousness  of  American  naval  enter- 
prise, elicited  from  Burke,  in  his  great  speech 
or  conciliation  to  the  colonies,  a  tribute  fami- 
iar  to  our  countrymen,  and  perhaps  the  most 
Rowing  passage  that  even  that  great  orator 
;ver  wrote  or  spoke  : 

"Look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
if  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the 
whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among 
:he  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold 
hem  penetrating  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits, — whilst  we 
ire  looking  lor  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle, 
we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  oppo- 
site region  of  Polar  cold — that  they  are  at  the 


Antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  ser- 
pent of  the  South.  Falkland  Island,  which 
seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage 
and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  vic- 
torious industry.  Nor  is  the  Equatorial  heat 
more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumu- 
lated winter  of  both  the  Poles.  We  know  that 
whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike 
the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run 
the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  ocean  but  what 
is  vexed  with  their  fisheries,  no  climate  that 
is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  per- 
severance of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of 
France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity 
of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  peril- 
ous mode  of  hardy  enterprise  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  peo- 
ple— a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  in  the 
gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of 
manhood." 

But  Britain  did  not  conciliate.  The  Revo- 
lution went  on,  and  the  American  whale 
fishery  perished,  leaving  not  one  vessel  on 
either  fishing;  ground. 

Yet  it  is  curious,  Mr.  President,  to  mark  the 
elasticity  of  our  countrymen  in  this  their  fa- 
vourite enterprise.  A  provisional  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1782.  "  On  the  3d  of  February,  1783," 
(I  read  from  an  English  paper  of  that  period,) 
"  the  ship  Bedford,  Captain  Moores,  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  the  Downs.  She 
passed  Gravesend  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  6th 
was  reported  at  the  custom-house  in  London. 
She  was  not  allowed  regular  entry  until  after 
some  consultation  between  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  on 
account  of  the  many  acts  of  Parliament  yet  in 
force  against  the  rebels  of  America.  She  was 
loaded  with  587  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and 
manned  wholly  with  American  seamen,  and 
belonged  to  the  Island  of  Nantucket.  The 
vessel  lay  at  the  Horsley-Downs,  a  little  below 
the  Tower,  and  was  the  first  which  displayed 
the  thirteen  stripes  of  America  in  any  British 
port." 

(To  he  coiiliu ued> j 

For  11  The  Friend." 

ENJOYMENT. 

Many  are  the  resources  of  amusement  which 
lead  away  the  mind  and  divert  it  from  the 
main  duties  of  life,  and  that  have  a  tendency 
to  engross  the  thoughts,  and  absorb  the  atten- 
tion. If  it  is  a  principal  concern  to  grasp 
every  desirable  thing  in  passing  along,  the 
main  object  of  existence,  that  of  a  preparation 
for  a  never-ending  state,  is  liable  to  be  crowd- 
ed from  the  view.  When  the  mind  is  per- 
mitted mostly  to  feed  upon  temporal  pleasure, 
and  the  things  which  appertain  to  durable 
happiness  are  considered  of  secondary  mo- 
ment, a  dryness  and  barrenness  ensue,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment lose  much  of  their  effect. 

As  the  taste  vitiated  by  improper  stimulants, 
renders  the  enjoyment  of  wholesome  things 
less  perceptible ;  so  the  mind  which  is  continu- 
ally roving  alter  forbidden  pleasures,  is  made 


less  sensi'ive  to  lawful  enjoyments.  Young 
persons  may  run  after  the  many  fleeting  gra- 
tifications which  promise  much  pleasure, 
such  as  unprofitable  company,  gaiety  in  dress, 
and  the  many  other  sensual  delights  which 
appear  peculiarly  to  surround  them,  and  to 
invite  without  the  pale  of  safety,  till  they  lose 
nearly  all  relish  for  ordinary  comforts,  and 
nearly  every  right  perception  of  that  enjoy- 
ment which  results  from  the  many  blessings 
by  which  they  are  so  mercifully  encircled  :  the 
mind  absorbed  by  gross  amusements,  becomes 
insensible  to  that  gratitude  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  experienced,  before  there  can  be 
any  real  satislaction  known  in  what  might  be 
considered  the  common  comforts  of  life. 

To  the  man  of  the  world,  a  vagueness,  a 
barrenness,  an  emptiness  appears  in  many  ob- 
jects where  the  pure  mind  would  realize  much 
delight,  and  see  much  beauty.  Some  all-en- 
grossing pleasure  or  pursuit,  floats  his  main 
treasure  on  the  surface  of  the  world,  the  play- 
thing of  uncertainty;  while  he  remains  unan- 
chored  by  the  hope  of  a  better  state,  seeming 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuating  occur- 
rences, in  consequence  of  not  keeping  near 
that  Power  which  formerly  rebuked  the  wind 
and  the  waves,  and  produced  a  great  calm; 
for  want  of  spiritual  life,  his  eyes  are  dim  and 
his  sensibilities  obtuse;  so  that  the  real  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  many  palpable  enjoyments, 
are  almost  entirely  lost  upon  him. 

But  quite  different  to  this  is  the  happy  ex- 
perience of  that  man,  who  feels  within  "  him, 
a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life,"  and  consequently,  whose  greatest  con- 
cern is  to  lay  up  "  treasure  in  heaven  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal ;"  his 
enjoyments  are  unrestrained,  and  liberated 
from  everything  which  can  conspire  against  his 
felicity,  and  instead  of  being  interested  only  in 
those  objects  that  pamper  a  sordid  disposition, 
or  a  sensual  appetite,  he  receives  instruction 
and  edification  from  a  multitude  of  sources. 
Each  object  of  nature  becomes  marvellous  in 
his  sight,  and  directs  his  thoughts  with  refined 
admiration  to  the  Great  Author  of  all  things  : 
every  fragrant  flower,  green  tree,  or  verdant 
field,  is  a  remembrancer  of  the  creating  Source 
of  life  and  freshness;  while  the  perfection  dis- 
played in  every  particle  however  minute,  and 
the  clearness  in  the  atmosphere  around,  re- 
mind him  of  infinite  wisdom  and  purity — of 
that  omnipotent  Power  which  placed  him  here 
to  prepare  for  unmixed  and  far  greater  happi- 
ness than  can  be  felt  below — an  endless  frui- 
tion, for  a  comparatively  short  time  of  devotion 
and  obedience. 

Happy  is  that  man  when  all  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  varied  occurrences  of  life, 
conspire  towards  his  promotion  to  a  state  of 
bliss,  who  is  not  content  to  rest  his  entire  en- 
joyment upon  transitory  things;  but  through 
a  righteous  life  is  enabled  to  see  a  heavenly 
beauty,  glow  at  times  in  every  tree,  pass  in 
every  cloud,  and  even  radiated  by  the  azure 
sky. 

State  of  New  York. 

"  He  who  subdues  himself,  is  greater  than 
he  who  subdues  an  enemy." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "Tins  FriHiul." 
LINES  ON  A  DEPARTED  FRIEND. 

Dear  one,  tliou  too  art  gone, 
Hast  joined  the  throng  of  the  redeemed  and  blest; 
There  was  no  need  of  trumpet's  thrilling  tone, 

To  call  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Kindly  the  gentle  hand 
Of  the  pale  messenger  in  thine  was  clasped, 
Lingering  on  earth  ere  to  the  spirit  land 

He  guided  thee  at  last. 

And  from  earth's  dark  control, 
From  mortal  agony  and  fear  and  strife, 
How  must  have  dawned  on  thine  unfettered  soul 

That  new  and  glorious  life  ! 

How  must  the  joyous  tone 
Of  angel  welcome  burst  upon  thine  ear, 
"Spirit, — thy  wo  is  past — this  is  thine  home, 

Thy  endless  rest  is  here  !" 

Oh,  glorious  change  and  high  ! 
For  this  frail  earthly  vesture  of  decay, 
Thou  hast  put  on  thine  immortality 

Never  to  fade  away. 

The  dimly  golden  light 
Of  sunset  faded  in  the  far  off  west 
When  thou  too  winged  thy  calm,  mysterious  flight, 

To  thine  eternal  rest. 

It  rose  in  glorious  day 
O'er  distant  hills  upon  an  unknown  shore, 
So  passed  the  sunlight  of  thy  lite  away, 

In  heaven  to  fade  no  more. 

The  faint,  triumphant  glow 
Upon  the  dim  horizon  of  the  unknown, 
The  twilight  of  existence,  here  below 

Lingering  when  life  had  flown, 

Fell  with  calm,  soothing  power 
On  stricken  hearts  that  kept,  around  thy  bed, 
Their  mournful  vigil, — watching  for  the  hour 

When  thy  last  breath  had  fled. 

Wealth,  genius,  learning,  fame! 
What  were  they  then  to  us,  or  what  to  thee? 
The  shadows  and  vain  dreams  that  are  our  aim 

To  the  dread  presence  of  eternity  ! 

Thou  art  gone  home  at  last ! 
There  was  no  bitter  sting  in  death  for  thee  ; 
Thy  trials  and  afflictions  all  are  past ; 

Thine  is  the  victory  ! 

The  bright,  triumphal  crown, — 
The  golden  harp, — the  pure  white  robe,  are  thine, 
Not  (or  all  earth  could  give, — wealth  or  renown, — 

Wouldst  thou  thy  lot  resign. 

In  thy  far  home  above, 
The  kindred  spirits  of  that  glorious  sphere, 
Are  pouring  on  thy  soul  the  tide  of  love 

That  earth  denied  thee  here. 

There  canst  thou  love,  and  find 
No  cold  ingratitude,  no  slighted  trust 
To  chain  the  yearning  of  thy  heart,  nor  bind 

Its  high  desires  to  dust. 

Broken  is  the  golden  chain 

That  bound  us  here;  one  link  has  fled  away,  

One  form  is  sleeping  ne'er  to  wake  again 

In  the  light  of  earthly  day. 

We  miss  thee,  dearest  friend, 
Thy  feeble  voice  and  trembling  step  are  fled; 
The  flowers  that  long  ago  thou  loved  to  lend, 

Are  drooping  now,  and  dead. 

Thou  art  with  us  no  more. 
Thy  place  is  vacant  in  our  home  and  hearth  ; 
The  memory  of  the  loved  one  gone  before, 

lias  dimmed  our  joys  on  earth. 


And  yet,  oh  !  should  this  be  ? 
Should  we  weep  thus — for  thou  art  happy  now  ; 
No  mortal  suffering  can  o'ershadow  thee ; 

Calm  is  thy  troubled  brow. 

And  thou  hast  reached  thy  home, 
While  wc  are  struggling  yet  on  life's  rough  sea  ; 
Thou'rt  safe  beyond  its  dark  and  troubled  foam,- 

Why  should  we  mourn  for  thee? 

Rather,  in  holy  trust, 
Shall  we  not  breathe  thy  prayer,  afflicted  one, — 
Spirit  to  Heaven,  dust  to  its  kindred  dust, — 

"  Father,  thy  will  be  done  !" 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

FLOWERS. 

Hail!  perishing  things, 
Born  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  day, 

And  like  the  burnished  bliss  which  summer  brings, 
Fleeing  away  ; 
Could  ye  but  stay 
To  blossom  in  the  sad  and  shadowy  hours, 
When  winter's  long  and  desolating  sway 
Chills  the  soul's  powers, — 

How  welcome  would  ye  be ; 
Your  precious  sweets,  and  richly-tissued  hues, 
Would  chase  away  the  dull  despondency 
Which  winter  strews — 
And  brighten  up  the  views 
Which  circle  round  us,  when  the  spirit  feels 
That  every  varied  joy  the  heart  would  choose, 
A  grief  conceals. 

Yet  wouldst  thou  crave 
Vain-glorious  journeyer  to  a  changeless  sphere, 
That  all  the  bounteous  gifts  thy  Maker  gave 
Should  mingle  here, 
And  scarce  a  falling  tear 
Be  sent  to  warn  thee  of  thy  idle  dreams, 
To  dew  the  lustre  of  life's  circling  year, 
And  nourish  virtue's  streams  ? 

Then  summer  keep 
The  rich  profusion  of  the  clustered  bower — 

Let  autumn  winds,  while  moaning  drear  and  deep, 
Snatch  thy  last  flower — 
They  have  not  power 
To  wrest  the  verdure  from  the  peaceful  breast, 
That  sees  beyond  life's  darkest,  heaviest  hour, 
A  blissful  rest. 


They  greatly  err,  who  deem  the  heart's  warm  prayer 

Is  lost  to  Heaven,  if  utterance  be  not  there; 

So  deep  and  still  our  best  emotions  lie, 

That  the  heart  fears  to  speak  them,  lest  they  die. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Word  nigh  in  the  Heart  and  in  the  Mouth. 

"  When  David  said,  '  the  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul,'  what  law  did 
he  mean?  What  is  the  law  which  converts 
the  soul  to  God  ?  Can  anything  less  than  an 
inward  power,  an  inward  light,  an  inward  law, 
an  inward  life,  than  the  inward  drawings  and 
teachings  of  God's  Spirit,  convert  the  soul  to 
God  ?  And  what  testimony  is  that  which 
makes  wise  the  simple?  Is  it  not  the  inward 
testimony?  What  made  him  wiser  than  the 
ancients,  and  his  teachers,  who  knew  and 
could  teach  the  law  outward  ?  Were  they  not 
the  inward  teachings,  and  inward  precepts  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Word  of  life  with- 
in, which  doubtless  was  very  nigh  him,  he 
being  so  exercised  by  God's  Spirit,  and  so 
formed  after  his  heart?  And  what  are  those 
right  statutes  which  rejoice  the  heart,  and  the 
pure  commandment  which  enlightens  the  eyes, 


and  the  clean  fear  and  righteous  judgments? 
Are  not  all  these  things  known  within  and  re. 
ceived  within?  Doth  not  God  put  his  fear 
within,  in  the  heart?  Doth  not  God  reveal 
his  righteous  judgments  within  against  sin  and 
iniquity  ?  Oh,  how  did  David  cry  out  because 
of  God's  dreadful  judgments  upon  him  for  sin, 
and  said  his  sore  ran  in  the  night,  and  he  wa- 
tered his  couch  with  his  tears  !" 

"  When  he  said,  '  thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto 
my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path,'  what  word 
did  he  mean?  Did  he  mean  the  letter  or  law 
outward,  or  the  Word  nigh  in  the  mouth  and 
heart,  which  Moses  had  testified  of,  and  direct- 
ed the  Jews  to,  and  he  himself  had  been 
well  acquainted  with?  When  again  he  saith,. 
'  Wherewith  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way,'  and  immediately  giveth  the  answer,  'By 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy  Word;' 
doth  he  mean  the  letter  without  or  the  Word 
within?  What  is  it  that  cleanseth  the  heart, 
that  cleanseth  the  way  ?  Is  it  anything  less 
than  the  water  of  life,  than  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  than  the  Word  of  life  x 
and  Truth  within?  'Sanctify  them  by  thy 
truth  ;  thy  Word  is  truth.'  In  the  sense  of 
that  inwardly,  and  obedience  to  it,  is  the  re- 
newing and  sanctification  felt.  And  so  brings 
to  be  undefiled  in  the  way,  and  to  keep  the 
testimonies  of  life,  and  preserves  from  doing 
iniquity.  '  Blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the 
way,'  saith  he,  '  who  walk  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord.  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  his  testi- 
monies, that  seek  him  with  the  whole  heart; 
they  also  do  no  iniquity.'  Had  he  no  experi- 
ence of  these  things  himself?    Yea,  surely." 

"  This  living  Word,  and  the  inward  admin- 
istration thereof,  God  hath  revealed  and  made 
manifest  in  this  our  day,  and  hath  turned  the 
minds  of  many  to  it,  and  is  daily  inviting  men 
to  Shiloh's  streams,  to  the  living  waters,  to 
the  light  and  habitation  of  the  living.  Blessed 
are  they  who  hear  the  joyful  sound,  and  come 
to  the  holy  mount  and  city  of  our  God,  where 
life  reigns  and  is  fed  on  by  all  the  living — who 
are  God's  elect,  his  heritage,  his  vineyard  of 
red  wine,  his  inclosed  garden,  whom  he  watch- 
eth  over  night  and  day,  and  watereth  every 
moment — in  whom  he  dwelleth  and  walketh, 
and  is  to  them  a  God  and  Father,  and  maketh 
them  daily  sensible  that  they  are  his  servants, 
children  and  spouse,  in  whom  is  his  great  de- 
light, and  on  whose  hearts  and  foreheads,  is 
written,  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  Yea,  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  thee  forever,  oh  habitation  of 
justice  and  mountain  of  holiness." 

While  they  testified  to  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  it 
appears  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  is  a  discern- 
er  of  its  thoughts  and  intents,  "  neither  is  there 
any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight, 
but  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  they  held  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  high  esteem,  and  few  were 
more  diligent  in  reading  them.  The  same 
writer  says,  "  We  do  indeed  really,  heartily, 
singly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God  own  the  Scrip- 
tures; the  scriptures  written  by  the  prophets 
and  holy  men  of  God  under  the  law ;  the 
scriptures  written  by  the  evangelists  and  apos- 
tles in  the  time  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  read 
them  with  delight  and  joy,  and  would  draw  no 


THE  FRIEND. 
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man  from  a  right  reading  of  them  to  the  bene- 
fit of  his  soul;  but  only  from  giving  their  own 
judgment  on  them  without  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
lest  in  so  doing  they  wrest  them  to  their  own 
destruction."  "  And  it  is  impossible  for  any 
heart  to  conceive,  who  hath  not  the  experience 
of  the  thing,  how  life  springs  in  us,  and  how 
sweet,  pleasant  and  profitable  the  words  of  life 
in  the  writings  of  the  holy  men  of  God  are  to 
our  spirits.  In  reading  of  them  we  often  meet 
with  refreshment,  comfort,  hope  and  joy,  from 
the  working  of  the  same  Spirit  in  us,  which 
gave  forth  the  good  words  through  them." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  382.) 

After  visiting  a  few  meetings  in  Cornwall, 
on  Third-day,  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  he 
came  to  Poole.  He  says,  "  The  Quarterly 
Select  Meeting  [was  held]  at  six  o'clock  that 
evening.  Next  day  was  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, at  the  close  of  which  [they]  proceeded 
to  business.  Had  an  adjournment  after  about 
five  hours'  sitting,  until  five  in  the  evening  ; 
[then]  after  sitting  three  hours,  adjourned  to 
nine  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  last  [sitting] 
held  three  and  a-half  hours.  This  was  the 
first  united  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Dorset  and 
Hampshire,  now  held  together  by  advice  of 
the  London  Yearly  Meeting.  They  had  been 
heretofore  visited  by  a  committee  of  that  meet- 
ing, in  order  to  effect  a  junction,  [because  of] 
the  fewness  of  Friends,  and  their  weakness  to 
support  the  discipline.  At  this  Quarterly 
Meeting  it  was  agreed  that  four  of  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  should  be  united  into  two.  The 
Quarter  now  consists  of  only  three  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  two  of  them  weak  ones.  Dur- 
ing the  sittings  of  the  meeting,  I  often  thought 
of  the  difference '  of  situation  between  them, 
and  Friends  in  America.  I  had  been  at  many 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  there,  which 
had  become  so  large,  as  to  divide  and  settle 
new  ones.  This  had  something  encouraging 
in  it.  But  here  it  was  adding  two  together, 
that  they  might  be  a  little  [aid]  to  [each]  other. 
[It  was]  like  bearing  up  a  drowning  man  a 
little  longer,  to  save  him  from  quite  sinking. 
Having  travelled  hard  to  reach  this  meeting, 
[and  having  attended]  its  divers  long  sittings, 
and  had  close  exercise  therein,  I  was  much 
spent,  and  the  weather  being  remarkably 
warm,  or  hot,  it  was  expedient  [for  me]  to 
take  some  rest  to  the  body,  so  I  stayed  over 
First-day,  and  attended  both  the  fore  and 
afternoon  meetings  there.  In  the  first  I  was 
considerably  enlarged  in  testimony  ; — in  the 
last  silent.  On  Second-day,  rode  18  miles  to 
Fording-Bridge  Monthly  Meeting.  Only  six 
men  attended  who  were  members  of  it.  From 
there  rode  20  miles  to  Southampton,  and  was 
at  meeting  there  on  Third-day  morning.  From 
thence  rode  to  Poole,  33  miles.  On  Fourth- 
day,  was  at  the  week-day  meeting  there,  in 
which  I  had  considerable  public  service.  I 
hope  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  some." 

William  continued  industriously  engaged 
in  visiting  meetings  and  families  during  the 
Ninth  month,  being  on  First-day,  the  30th,  at 


Sidcot.  At  this  place  he  remained  the  next 
day,  having  no  meeting  appointed,  and  the 
day  stormy.  In  his  journal  he  introduces  the 
following  quotation,  without  giving  any  hint 
as  to  the  occasion  which  brought  the  lines  to 
his  remembrance : 

"  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway, — 
And  grow  wiser,  and  better,  as  life  wears  away." 

On  Third-day,  he  was  at  Portishead  meet- 
ing, and  on  Fourth-day,  at  Claversham.  At 
this  place  he  remained  on  Fifth-day,  as  he  says, 
"  In  order  that  I  might  write  home,  as  I  ex- 
pected to  be  at  Bristol  on  First-day,  and  there 
might  be  shipping  at  that  port  bound  to  Ame- 
rica. Just  as  I  had  got  my  ink  and  paper 
ready,  Ann  Gregory,  the  friend  of  the  house, 
came  into  the  chamber  with  a  letter.  It  was 
from  my  dear  wife.  It  was  very  acceptable 
to  hear  from  her,  but  [the  letter]  brought  me 
the  heavy  tidings  of  the  decease  of  my  dear 
sister  Ann.  This  affected  my  spirits  very 
nearly,  for  I  was  very  low  in  mind,  and  had 
been  so  for  some  time.  The  consideration  of 
this  put  by  my  writing.  She  was  some  years 
older  than  me,  and  had  been  an  exercised 
woman, — and  I  believe  that  she  is  gone  to 
rest.  But  the  separaiion  is  close  to  bear. 
Death  has  made  an  inroad,  and  taken  off  one 
of  my  parents'  children.  The  youngest  is 
now  about  fifty  years  old,  and  it  cannot  in  the 
course  of  nature  be  long  before  the  remaining 
six  must  drop  beneath  the  scythe  of  death. 
Oh  that  I  may  be  in  readiness  if  I  should  be 
the  next, — or  be  supported  to  bear  the  separa- 
tion of  another.  1  have  often  remarked  with 
thankfulness,  that  we  had  all  been  favoured 
to  live  together  with  our  companions,  and  in 
unity  and  love.  It  is  a  favour  to  children  to 
have  their  parents  continued  to  them  until  they 
are  of  age  to  do  and  care  for  themselves.  It 
is  a  favour  that  many  poor  children  are  de- 
prived of,  being  left  to  the  wide  world,  and 
the  compassion  of  strangers.  Yet  I  have  seen 
of  such  thus  circumstanced,  in  whom  the  ex- 
pressions of  David  were  verified,  '  When  my 
lather  and  mother  forsake  me,  the  Lord  will 
take  me  up.'  " 

"  On  Sixth-day,  was  at  Select  Meeting,  in 
which  my  mind  through  holy  help  was  reliev- 
ed. Dined  at  John  Ben  well's.  He  keeps  a 
boarding  school  of  about  forty  boys.  I  had  a 
little  opportunity  with  them  in  the  school,  and 
some  of  their  minds  were  reached.  Slept  at 
Joseph  Naish's.  On  Seventh-day,  rode  to 
Bristol,  12  miles.  Slept  at  Ann  T.  Adams's. 
On  First-day,  attended  the  meeting  at  Bristol, 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  It  was  my 
place  at  that  time  to  set  them  an  example  of 
silence.  On  Second-day,  rode  to  Bath,  12 
miles,  and  had  a  meeting  with  the  few  Friends 
there;  then  to  Milksham,  12  miles,  and  slept 
at  Robert  Jefferies.  Here  I  met  with  my  ship- 
mate Mary.  They  were  glad  to  see  me.  On 
Third-day,  attended  their  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  on  Fourth-day,  a  meeting  for  public  wor- 
ship, to  which  came  a  pretty  many  of  their 
neighbours.  On  Fifth-day,  went  to  Cain ; 
slept  at  Joseph  Gundry's,  and  on  Sixth-day, 
attended  their  meeting.  These  three  last 
meetings  were  relieving  [ones]  to  my  mind, 
and  1  believe  they  were  strengthening  to  some 


there.  Rode  to  Marlborough,  13  miles. 
Here  a  few  poor  professors  live;  but  the 
meeting-house  is  shut  up.  Called  and  looked 
at  them,  but  slept  and  ate  at  an  inn.  On  Sev- 
enth-day, rode  to  Reading,  35  miles,  and 
slept  at  Thomas  Speakman's,  brother  to  Town- 
send,  the  apothecary,  in  Philadelphia.  On 
First-day,  attended  their  meetings,  and  though 
much  exercised  in  silent  waiting,  had  nothing 
to  express.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a 
bad  spirit  at  work  amongst  them.  On  Second- 
day,  rode  to  Maidenhead.  Wrote  home  that 
afternoon  to  my  dear  wife,  and  sent  the  letter 
to  Liverpool.  On  Third-day,  had  a  meeting 
there,  and  went  to  Staines.  Slept  at  Robert 
Pope's.  On  Fourth-day,  attended  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  there.  On  Fifth-day,  rode  to 
William  Dillwyn's,  and  lodged.  On  Sixth- 
day,  rode  to  London;  on  Seventh-day,  to  Ro- 
chester, 30  miles,  and  slept  at  Dr.  William 
Cowper's.  On  First-day,  attended  the  meet- 
ing fore  and  afternoon,  but  had  no  opening  to 
say  anything  amongst  them.  In  the  evening 
at  six  o'clock,  was  held  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  on  Second- 
day,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Kent.  In  the 
meeting  for  worship  I  was  silent.  I  saw  there 
was  a  busy  preaching  spirit,  which  had  almost 
wore  out  the  usefulness  of  preaching.  During 
the  transacting  the  business,  my  way  opened 
to  make  some  remarks,  which  appeared  to 
have  some  place  and  weight  with  them;  but  it 
was  a  lime  of  deep  suffering  with  me  through- 
out the  whole.  To  finish  the  business,  they 
adjourned  to  six  in  the  evening,  but  this  prov- 
ed no  more  relieving  than  the  foregoing.  On 
Fifth-day,  met  with  a  committee,  which  had 
to  consider  of  some  to  be  proposed  for  the  sta- 
tion of  elders.  But  this  was  as  the  rest. 
Where  the  Master  suffers,  they  that  are  with 
him  must  expect  to  suffer  also.  Stayed  here 
until  the  next  week,  and  wrote  to  my  dear 
wife.  Attended  the  meeting  on  Fourth-day, 
in  which  1  was  favoured  to  get  some  relief. 
On  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh-days,  wrote,  and 
stopped  in  to  see  some  families.  I  had  been 
much  poorly,  and  being  now  with  a  doctor 
and  a  family  that  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
in  America,  I  felt  myself  like  being  at  home, 
in  many  respects,  more  than  at  other  places. 
The  Friends  were  very  kind,  and  it  was  fa- 
vourable to  have  some  advice  and  medical 
assistance.  [On  First-day,]  attended  the  meet- 
ing fore  and  afternoon,  in  which  it  appeared 
like  the  clouds  breaking  away.  I  had  a  little 
to  say  in  each  of  them,  although  very  short, 
especially  in  the  last." 

(To  becoiuiniiei1.) 


The  Rose  Trade. — The  commerce  in  Roses 
is  an  entirely  French  business.  As  early  as 
1779,  France  exported  Rose  Bushes,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  enormous  quantities  are 
sent  from  France  to  England,  Russia,  Germa- 
ny, and  the  United  States.  The  department 
of  the  Seine  alone,  it  is  said,  produces  every 
year,  roses  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
francs.  A  hundred  thousand  stalks  [pieds] 
are  sold  in  the  flower-market,  they  [francs  de 
pied '.']  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more ;  finally,  the  grafts  which  are  exported 
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are  valued  at  eight  hundred  thousand.  Four 
millions  Cranes'  value  of  (lowers  are  sold  in 
the  Paris  market  alone,  independently  of  what 
are  furnished  Cor  public  and  private  Ceslivals. 
Paris  consumes  five  millions  Cranes'  worth  of 
strawberries;  five  hundred  hectares  (a  hectare 
is  a  little  over  two  acres,)  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  is  devoted  to  this  interesting 
culture.  Epinay,  near  St.  Denis,  sends  great 
quantities  oC  Asparagus  to  England  every 
day.  Meaden  sends  as  large  an  amount 
of  Plums,  while  Honfleur  and  its  suburbs  des- 
patch to  London  a  million  francs'  worth  of 
melons. 

Kilchen-garden  culture  may  then  be  called 
a  peculiarly  French  branch  of  industry,  for  its 
productions  figure  in  all  the  European  mar- 
kets, and  even  in  Senegal  and  N.  America. — 
Courier  des  Etats  Unis. 

Fnr  "  The  Friend." 

A  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT. 

Vindictiveness  has  no  part  in  the  mind  and 
disposition  of  a  true  follower  of  Christ,  who 
seeketh  not  his  own,  but  willingly  suffereth 
wrong  for  the  testimony's  sake,  returning  not 
railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise,  blessing; 
and  as  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  so  do  such  as  are  led  by  his 
blessed  Spirit,  not  turn  aside  from  those  who 
may  have  mistaken  their  way,  but  seek  by 
example,  tender  counsel,  and  earnest  entreaty, 
to  restore  them  to  a  sense  of  their  departure, 
and  reclaim  them  from  their  error;  knowing 
full  well,  that  shunning,  accusing,  or  upbraid- 
ing, are  not  the  means  to  be  used  for  reaching 
the  Witness  for  God  in  men's  hearts,  and  that 
nothing  which  is  not  of  God,  can  beget  unto 
Him.  It  was  from  a  conviction  of  this 
kind,  that  the  primitive  believers  were  made 
uncomplaining  sufferers,  that  others  through 
them,  might  behold  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, —  j 
meekness,  gentleness,  long-suffering,  and  for- 
bearance.  These  conspicuously  marked  the 
conduct  and  conversation  of  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers, towards  those  by  whom  they  suffered] 
violence  and  wrong,  as  well  as  towards  all! 
whom  they  deemed  in  error  in  any  respect. 
The  following  letter  addressed  by  one  who 
was  suffering  imprisonment  for  conscience 
sake,  will  afford  some  evidence  of  the  tender- 
ness and  sweetness  of  spirit,  which  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  those  who  were  made  to 
suffer  for  the  law  and  the  testimony. 

"  Our  life  is  love,  and  peace,  and  tender- 
ness, and  bearing  with  one  another;  and  not  lay- 
ing accusation  one  against  another ;  but  praying 
one  for  another,  and  helping  one  another  with 
a  tender  hand,  if  there  has  been  any  slip  or  fall  ; 
and  waiting  till  the  Lord  gives  sense  and  re- 
pentance, if  sense  and  repentance  in  any  be 
wanting.  O!  wait  to  feel  this  spirit,  and  to  be 
guided  to  walk  in  this  spirit :  that  ye  may  en- 
joy the  Lord  in  sweetness,  and  walk  sweetly, 
meekly,  tenderly,  peaceably,  and  lovingly  one 
with  another.  And  then  ye  will  be  a  praise 
to  the  Lord;  and  anything  that  is,  or  hath 
been,  or  may  be  amiss,  ye  will  come  over  in 
the  true  dominion,  even  in  the  Lamb's  domi- 
nion ;  and  that  which  is  contrary  shall  be 
trampled  upon,  as  life  rules  in  you.    So  watch 


to  your  hearts  and  ways,  and  watch  over  one 
another  in  that  which  is  gentle  and  tender, 
and  knows  it  cannot  preserve  itself,  nor  help 
another  out  of  the  snare;  but  the  Lord  must 
be  waited  upon  to  do  this,  in,  and  for  all.  So 
mind  Truth,  the  service,  enjoyment  and  pos- 
session of  it  in  your  hearts  ;  and  so  to  walk  as 
ye  may  bring  no  disgrace  upon  it ;  but  ye  may 
be  a  good  savour  in  the  places  where  ye  live; 
the  meek,  innocent,  tender,  righteous  life 
reigning  in  you,  governing  of  you,  and  shining 
through  you,  in  the  eyes  of  all  with  whom  ye 
converse." 

And  again,  he  says  :  "  My  heart  breathes 
for  the  consolation  and  redemption  of  God's 
Israel,  and  for  the  turning  of  the  captivity  of 
the  whole  creation."  And  for  this  the  follow- 
ing prayer  was  made:  "  O  God  of  love,  who 
knowest  the  value  and  price  of  souls,  pity  thy 
poor  creatures,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  perishing,  wherein  so  many  multitudes  are 
overtaken,  and  pass  down  to  the  pit  unawares. 
O  thy  bowels,  thy  bowels,  thy  wonderful 
bowels  !  Let  them  roll  in  Thee,  and  work 
mightily,  and,  in  the  strength  of  thy  compas- 
sions, bring  forth  thy  judgment  and  thy  mercy 
among  the  sons  of  men.  Build  up  the  tents 
of  Shem  ;  persuade  Japhet  to  dwell  therein ;  and 
let  Canaan  become  a  servant.  Preserve  the 
feet  of  thy  saints  forever.  Shut,  and  silence 
the  wicked  one  in  the  darkness.  Let  not  his 
strength  or  subtilty  prevail  against  Thee  any 
more  ;  but  let  the  fresh  power  of  thy  life,  and 
the  virtue  of  thy  incomprehensible  love,  re- 
deem, fill,  possess,  and  make  glad  the  heart 
of  thy  creation  forever.    Amen,  amen." 

The  natural  desire  of  man  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  to  do  his  own  will,  closes  up  the 
heart  against  this  precious  and  holy  love, 
causing  many  to  stumble  and  to  fall,  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  even  while 
professing  the  holy  name  of  Him  who  gave 
his  precious  life  for  the  sheep.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
"  But,"  said  he.  "  the  good  Shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep;  but  the  hireling  when 
he  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  Jieeth,  and  leaveth 
the  sheep,  because  he  is  an  hireling." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Works  of  Fiction. 

We  wish  all  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society  would  consistently  maintain  its  testi- 
mony against  the  reading  of  fictitious  writings. 
We  fear  there  are  too  many  who  strive  to  ex- 
cuse themselves  for  occasionally  indulging  in 
this  dangerous  kind  of  literature,  and  to  such 
we  commend  the  following  remarks  taken 
from  the  "  New  York  Spectator." 

"  Dr.  Mason,  of  Bleecker  Street  Church, 
delivered,  last  evening,  a  discourse  to  youth, 
on  the  debilitating,  dissipating,  and  debasing 
influence  of  fictitious  literature,  in  which  with 
great  force  both  of  thought  and  language,  he 
pointed  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ruin- 
ous influence  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  He  reminded  the  audience 
that  mental  and  moral  greatness,  wherever  it 
existed,  had  commenced  in  the  younger  stages 
of  life — ■as  in  the  cases  of  Moses,  David,  Daniel, 


Paul,  Newton,  Luther,  Calvin,  Edwards,  and 
distinguished  men  of  later  date.  The  charac- 
ter was  insensibly  fashioned  by  the  associa- 
tions of  early  life — whether  of  books  or  com- 
panions. 

"The  mind  moreover  was  shaped  and  cha- 
racterized by  the  objects  at  which  it  aimed — 
so  that  if  these  were  elevated,  generous,  grand 
and  enduring,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  low,  sel- 
fish, sensual  and  vain,  the  mind  would  insen- 
sibly become  more  and  more  of  the  corres- 
ponding character. 

"  Reading,  he  said,  should  be  such  as  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  mind,  furnish  it 
with  knowledge  and  with  skill  for  practical 
purposes,  while  it  improved  the  heart.  Novel- 
reading  favoured  neither  of  these  objects.  It 
amounts,  even  at  best,  to  nothing,  and  in  most 
cases,  to  what  is  infinitely  worse  than  nothing. 
It  does  not  improve  even  the  imagination  ;  for 
the  novel  reader,  instead  of  using  and  disci- 
plining his  own,  only  revels  in  the  imagination 
of  another.  Much  less  did  it  improve  the 
judgment,  or  furnish  useful  knowledge;  for  its 
immediate  effect  was  to  dissipate  all  the  facul- 
ties, and  give  only  distorted  views  of  facts. 
And  least  of  all  did  it  favour  the  finer  feelings 
and  generous  emotions  of  the  heart. 

"  Indeed,  continued  the  speaker,  would  you 
find  hearts  cold  as  ice  and  hard  as  adamant 
in  reference  to  objects  of  real  charity — unwill- 
ing to  move  a  hand  or  foot  for  their  relief — 
such  hearts  as  the  wise  would  never  seek  for 
comforters  or  companions — you  have  only  to 
visit  those  most  accustomed  to  weep  at  ficti- 
tious woe.  And  could  you  trace  back  the 
history  of  those  most  addicted  to  scenes  of 
libertinism  and  crime,  you  would  find  them 
early  familiar  with  the  novelist  or  the  dra- 
matist, or  with  the  well  known  companions  of 
such  instructors. 

"  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that,  at  best,  novels  could  be  read  only 
for  amusement,  without  the  least  hope  of  in- 
struction;  and  reprobated  the  suggestion, 
sometimes  made  by  the  careless  and  unprin- 
cipled, that  such  amusement  might  be  recom- 
mended to  youth,  as  an  occupation  of  time, 
and  a  preventive  of  idleness  or  open  dissipa- 
tion. He  regarded  this  device  for  enlisting, 
in  some  cases,  splendid  talent,  respectable 
publishers  and  booksellers,  enterprising  agents 
throughout  the  country,  and  all  the  facilities 
of  the  press  for  introducing  and  recommending 
this  attractive  kind  of  misnamed  literature, 
among  the  millions  of  our  youth,  as  a  master- 
stroke in  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. 

"  He  affectionately  and  very  eloquently  re- 
minded the  young,  as  well  as  parents,  to 
beware  of  Satan's  devices  for  ruining  souls. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  books,  worthy  of 
their  nature,  and  of  their  immortal  destiny. 
The  books  of  nature,  of  Providence,  of  all  his- 
tory and  science,  as  well  as  Revelation,  were 
open  before  them.  They  were  now  in  the 
process  of  education,  not  merely  for  time, 
which  was  important,  but  for  immortality — 
infinitely  more  important ;  and  they  had  the 
same  capacities  for  rising  in  excellence  and 
glory,  that  they  had  for  sinking  in  infamy, 
depper  and  deeper  forever." 


THE  Fill  END. 
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A  South  American  Silver  Mine. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Newark  Advertiser  gives 
quite  a  graphic  description  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  silver  mines  of  South  America. 
It  is  located  at  San  Antonio,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Caldera,  and  he 
says : 

"You  can  imagine  the  wealth  of  this  mine, 
which  is  located  in  a  narrow,  steep  ravine, 
about  one  mile  from  the  river  valley,  when  I 
tell  you  there  is  a  village  of  some  size  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine,  occupied  by  Peons  and 
the  natives  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
built  up  and  entirely  supported  for  years  by 
the  stealings  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine. 
I  suppose  that  one-tenth  of  the  rich  ore  is 
stolen ;  there  is  not  a  native  miner  in  Chili 
who  will  not  steal  when  he  has  a  chance,  and 
boast  of  it  afterwards.  When  the  mines  are 
rich,  the  owners  employ  a  foreman  for  each 
miner,  to  overlook  him  while  mining;  but  I 
am  told  that  the  foremen  are  as  bad  as  the 
men  ;  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
any  of  them.  The  owners  seldom  go  near 
the  mines,  and  when  they  do,  they  rarely  go 
into  them." 


JOHN  FLETCHER. 

From  Cox's  Life  of  John  Fletcher. 

The  fearless  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
Christian  character  was  strikingly  exemplified 
in  his  conduct  towards  one  of  his  nephews, 
during  his  residence  in  Switzerland.  This 
young  man  had  been  in  the  Sardinian  service, 
where  his  profligate,  ungentlemanly  conduct, 
had  given  such  general  offence  to  his  brother 
officers,  that  they  were  determined  to  compel 
him  to  leave  their  corps,  or  to  fight  them,  all 
in  succession.  After  engaging  in  two  or  three 
duels  with  various  success,  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  service,  and  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try. There  he  soon  dissipated  his  resources 
in  profligacy  and  extravagance.  As  a  despe- 
rate man,  he  resorted  to  desperate  measures. 
He  waited  on  his  eldest  uncle,  General  De 
Gons,  and,  having  obtained  a  private  audi- 
ence, he  presented  a  loaded  pistol ;  and  said, 
"  Uncle  De  Gons,  if  you  do  not  give  me  a 
draft  on  your  banker  for  five  hundred  crowns, 
I  will  shoot  you."  The  General,  though  a 
brave  man,  yet  seeing  himself  in  the  power  of 
a  desperado  capable  of  any  mischief,  promised 
to  give  him  the  draft  if  he  withdrew  the  pistol, 
which,  he  observed,  might  go  off  and  kill  him, 
before  he  intended  it.  "  But  there  is  another 
thing,  Uncle,  you  must  do;  you  must  promise 
me  on  your  honour,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  to  use  no  means  to  recover  the  draft, 
or  to  bring  me  to  justice."  The  General 
pledged  his  honour,  gave  him  a  draft  for  the 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  expostulated 
freely  with  him  on  his  infamous  conduct.  The 
good  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the  young 
madman  rode  off  triumphantly  with  his  ill- 
gotten  acquisition. 

In  the  evening,  passing  the  door  of  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  fancy  took  him  to  call 
and  pay  him  a  visit.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
troduced, he  began  to  tell  him  with  exultation, 
that  he  had  just  called  upon  his  uncle  De 
Gons,  who  had  treated  him  with  unexpected 


kindness,  and  generously  gave  him  five  hun- 
dred crowns.  "  I  shall  have  some  difficulty," 
said  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  to  believe  the  last  part  of 
your  intelligence."  "  If  you  will  not  believe 
me,  see  the  proof  under  his  own  hand,"  hold- 
ing out  the  draft.  "  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher,  taking  the  draft,  and  looking  at  it 
with  astonishment,  "  It  is,  indeed,  my  bro- 
ther's writing ;  and  it  astonishes  me  to  see  it, 
because  he  is  not  in  affluent  circumstances  ; 
and  I  am  the  more  astonished,  because  I  know 
how  much  and  how  justly  he  disapproves  your 
conduct,  and  that  you  are  the  last  of  his  fami- 
ly to  whom  he  would  make  such  a  present." 
Then  folding  the  draft,  and  putting  it  into  his 
pocket,  "  It  strikes  me,  young  man,  that  you 
possessed  yourself  of  this  note  by  some  indi- 
rect method;  and  in  honesty  I  cannot  return 
it,  but  with  my  brother's  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation." The  pistol  was  immediately  at 
his  breast;  and  he  was  told,  as  he  valued  life, 
immediately  to  return  the  draft.  "  My  life," 
replied  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  is  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  Power  who  guards  it; 
nor  will  He  suffer  it  to  be  the  forfeit  of  my 
integrity,  and  of  your  rashness."  This  firm- 
ness drew  from  the  other  the  observation  that 
his  uncle  De  Gons,  though  an  old  soldier,  was 
more  afraid  of  death  than  he  was.  "Afraid  of 
death  !"  rejoined  Mr.  Fletcher, — "  Do  you 
think  I  have  been  twenty-five  years  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Lord  of  life,  to  be  afraid  of  death 
now?  No,  Sir;  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giv- 
eth  me  the  victory !  It  is  for  you  to  lear 
death,  who  have  every  reason  to  fear  it.  You 
are  a  gamester  and  a  cheat,  yet  call  yourself 
a  gentleman  !  You  are  the  seducer  of  (emale 
innocence,  and  still  you  say  you  are  a  gentle- 
man!  You  are  a  duellist,  and  your  hand  is 
red  with  your  brother's  blood ;  and  for  this 
you  style  yourself  a  man  of  honour !  Look 
there,  sir ;  look  there  !  See  the  broad  eye  of 
heaven  is  fixed  upon  us.  Tremble  in  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Maker,  who  can  in  a  moment 
kill  your  body,  and  forever  punish  your  soul 
in  hell."  By  this  time  the  unhappy  man  was 
pale ;  he  trembled  alternately  with  fear  and 
passion  ;  he  threatened,  he  argued,  he  entreat- 
ed. Sometimes  he  withdrew  the  pistol ;  and, 
fixing  his  back  against  the  door,  stood  as  a 
sentinel  to  prevent  all  egress;  and  at  other 
times,  he  closed  on  his  uncle,  threatening  in- 
stant death. 

Under  these  perilous  circumstances,  Mr. 
Fletcher  gave  no  alarm  to  the  family,  sought 
lor  no  weapon,  attempted  neither  escape 
nor  manual  opposition.  He  conversed  with 
him  calmly ;  and  at  length,  perceiving  that 
the  young  man  was  affected,  addressed  him  in 
language  truly  paternal,  until  he  had  fairly 
disarmed  and  subdued  him.  "  I  cannot,"  said 
he,  "  return  my  brother's  draft;  yet  I  feel  for 
the  distress  in  which  you  have  so  thoughtlessly 
involved  yourself,  and  will  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve it.  My  brother  De  Gons,  at  my  request, 
will,  I  am  sure,  voluntarily  give  you  a  hundred 
crowns.  I  will  do  the  same.  Perhaps  my 
brother  Henry  will  do  as  much;  and  I  hope 
your  other  family  will  make  out  the  sum 
among  them."  He  then  prayed  with  him  and 
for  him.  By  Mr.  Fletcher's  kind  mediation, 
the  family  made  up  the  sum  he  had  promised  ; 


and  with  much  good  advice  on  one  side,  and 
many  fair  promises  on  the  other,  they  parted. 

Steamboat  Accidents  in  the  United  States  in 

mi 

The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following- 
summary  of  the  steamboat  disasters  which 
have  occurred  this  year,  making  an  aggregate 
of  20  boats,  by  which  428  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  100  persons  been  injured: 

Jan'y  9. — Boiler  of  steamer  Magnoliaexploded 
at  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia. 
13  persons  killed  ;  11  injured. 
14. — Boiler  of  steamer  George  Washing- 
ton exploded  near  Grand  Gulf, 
Miss.  16  lives  lost;  10  persons 
injured. 

14. — Steamer  Martha  Washington  burnt, 
near  Memphis,  Tenn.  5  lives 
lost. 

23. — Steamer  Pitzer  Miller's  boiler  ex- 
ploded, at  the  mouth  of  White 
river.    Several  persons  killed. 

25.  — Steamer  De  Witt  Clinton  struck  a 

snag,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.  40 
lives  lost. 

31. — Steamer  General  Warren  wrecked, 

at  Astoria,  Oregon.  42  lives  lost. 
Feb.  14. — Steamer  Caddo  sunk,  near  New 

Orleans.    5  lives  lost. 
29. — Steam  tow-boat  Mary  Kingsland's 

boiler  burst,  below  New  Orleans. 

5  lives  lost;  3  persons  injured. 
Mar. 26. — Steamer  Pocahontas  collapsed  her 

flues,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.  8 

lives  lost;  18  persons  severely 

scalded. 

26.  — Steamer  Independence  wrecked,  in 

Matagorda  Bay,  Texas.  7  lives 
lost. 

April  3. — Steamer  Redstone's  boiler  exploded, 
near  Carrol Iton,  la.  21  lives 
lost;  25  persons  injured. 
3. — Steamer  Glencoe  blew  up,  at  St. 
Louis.  Number  of  lives  lost  un- 
known. 

9. — Steamer  Saluda's  boiler  exploded, 
at  Lexington,  Mo.   100  lives  lost. 

11.  — Steamer   Pocahontas    burnt,  near 

Choctaw  Bend.  12  lives  lost. 
25. — Steamer  Prairie  State  collapsed  her 
flues,  on  the  Illinois,  killing  and 
wounding  20  persons. 
May  19. — Steamer  Pittsburg's  cylinder-heads 
broken,  killing  1,  and  injuring  3 
persons. 

June  14. — Steamer  Forest  City  collapsed  a 
flue,  at  Cleveland.    3  lives  lost. 

July  5. — Steamer  St.  James's  boiler  explod- 
ed, near  New  Orleans.  About 
40  lives  lost. 

12.  — Propeller  City  of  Oswego  run  into 

by  another  steamer,  near  Cleve- 
land, and  sunk.    20  lives  lost. 
28. — Steamer  Henry  Clay  burnt,  near 
Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson.  About 
80  lives  lost,  and  about  20  more 
or  less  injured. 
The  numbers  lost  by  the  disaster  to  the 
Pitzer  Miller  and  Glencoe,  not  being  known, 
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arc  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list ;  but  there 
can  be  tittle  doubt  that,  if  added  to  the  other 
cases  which  have  been  ascertained,  the  aggre- 
gate would  amount  to  at  least  five  hundred 
human  beings  sent  prematurely  to  their  ac- 
count, with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
heads. 

Music. — "  It  is  often  urged,  that  music  when 
rightly  directed,  is  able  to  arouse  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature, — to  quell  the  emotions  of 
anger,  and  to  swell  the  heart  with  love,  and 
awe  to  our  Creator,  when  breaking  forth  in 
one  strong  and  peerless  strain  to  His  Omnipo- 
tence. But  how  is  this  done?  By  exciting 
the  passions,  the  feelings  of  our  nature. — It 
touches  not  the  heart;  to  touch  the  heart  be- 
longs alone  to  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  made  it. 
And  is  this  sensual  feeling  desirable  to  feel? 
No.  That  pure  love  which  should  be  render- 
ed to  Him,  and  which  purifies  the  heart,  flows 
from  a  far  different  source,  and  is  totally  un- 
like in  its  nature,  to  that  animal  feeling  which 
flows  from  music ;  the  one  is  transient ;  the 
other  lasting;  the  one  is  sensual,  (the  animal 
part  of  our  nature.)  the  other  spiritual,  pure, 
gentle,  heavenly ;  and  when  the  passions  are 
excited,  we  know  not  that  they  will  stop  di- 
rectly ;  if  given  way  to,  they  hurry  us  to  ex- 
cess. What  then,  is  the  tendency  of  Music? 
To  raise  those  emotions  which  should  be  sub- 
dued— to  weaken  our  moral  sense — to  encour- 
age our  sinful  propensities — and  to  retard  our 
growth  in  religion." — British  Friend. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  delighted 
in  music. 

Adulterated  Vinegar  and  Pickles. — The 
last  investigations  of  the  Lancet,  with  regard 
to  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  have  in- 
cluded milk,  isinglass,  vinegar,  and  pickles. 
In  the  first  three  cases  the  results  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  less  unsatisfactory  than  might 
have  been  feared,  but  in  the  last  the  disclo- 
sures are  serious.  Sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
three  samples  of  vinegar  were  more  or  less 
below  the  standard  strength,  while  in  some 
instances  there  was  an  undue  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  making  it  keep.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  however,  they  were  all 
found  free  from  metallic  impregnations,  whe- 
ther of  copper,  lead,  or  zinc.  The  analysis 
with  respect  to  pickles  ended  much  more  dis- 
agreeably. The  vinegar  used  is  of  the  most 
inferior  description,  and  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  samples,  it  owed  a  portion  of  its  acidi- 
ty to  sulphuric  acid.  In  sixteen  different 
pickles  analyzed  for  copper,  that  poisonous 
metal  was  discovered  in  various  amounts. — 
London  Inquirer. 

Production  of  Cotton  in  Africa. — The  ex- 
periment which  has  been  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Manchester  (England)  Commercial 
Association,  in  order  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  and  particularly 
of  the  colonies  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  success.  We  learn  from  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  that  on  the  experimental 


farm,  near  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  there  are 
19,000  growing  trees,  and  that  in  October 
last,  a  good  crop  was  expected  from  them  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  As  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  anticipated,  five  bags 
of  the  cotton  produced  at  this  farm  have  been 
sent  to  England,  the  quality  of  which  resem- 
bles Brazilian,  or  rather  Egyptian,  and  the 
value  is  put  down  at  fully  6d.  per  lb.  The 
cost  of  production  and  transit  to  Manchester, 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  3d.  per  lb.  The 
natives,  it  appears,  work  eagerly  for  the  pay 
given  to  them.  Several  European  residents 
have  since  started  plantations  on  their  own 
account,  and  on  one  plot  alone,  there  were 
20,000  trees  growing.  The  average  yield  has 
been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. — Ledger. 


Substitution  of  Rosin  for  Sperm  Oil  on 
Machinery. — The  running  of  machinery  is 
attended  with  immense  expense  for  oil  for 
purposes  of  lubrication.  The  railways  in 
New  England  alone  consume  annually  nearly 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  oil.  Add  to  this 
the  annual  expense  of  oil  in  running  machinery 
in  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  tanneries,  saw- 
mills, fiouring-mills,  and  a  thousand  other 
occupations,  and  we  have  a  very  considerable 
item  of  expense.  We  see  by  a  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Lowell  Mills,  Massachusetts,  to  test  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  rosin  and  sperm  oil,  that  on 
looms  and  other  machinery  of  heavy  bear- 
ings, one-half  less  power  is  required  with  a 
mixture  of  rosin  with  its  bulk  of  pure  sperm 
oil,  than  with  sperm  alone,  and  that  its  substi- 
tution will  effect  an  annual  saving  of  three- 
eighths  of  the  quantity  of  sperm  oil  required 
in  the  Lowell  Mills.  Spinning  machinery,  or 
those  with  light  bearings,  require  more  power 
when  rosin  and  sperm  oil  is  used  than  sperm 
alone. — Ledger. 
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We  know  not  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
"  Lines  on  a  Departed  Friend,"  inserted  in 
our  columns  to-day  ;  but  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
under  obligation  to  the  author  whenever  he 
or  she,  whichever  it  may  be,  may  furnish  us 
with  contributions  of  equal  merit.  It  contains 
true  poetry. 


Review  of  a  Vindication  of  the  Disciplinary 
Proceedings  of  New  England  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  Philadelphia :  T.  K.  &  P. 
G.  Collins,  Printers.  1852. 

A  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages,  bearing  the 
above  title,  has  been  received  by  us.  The 
"  Vindication"  reviewed,  was  freely  circulated 
within  the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  some 
months  ago,  and  we  doubt  not,  has  been  seen 
by  many  of  our  readers.  We  thought  it  at 
the  time  too  unsound  in  principle,  and  defec- 
tive in  argument,  to  produce  any  other  effect 
on  those  accustomed  to  look  below  the  surface 


of  things,  than  regret  that  such  a  production 
should  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  body 
representing  a  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  positions  assumed  by^Philadelphia  Yearly- 
Meeting,  in  its  Report  on  the  difficulties  in 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  which  it  at- 
tempts to  controvert,  are  untouched  by  it,  and 
we  believe  are  impregnable. 

The  "  Review"  now  before  us,  takes  up  the 
several  prominent  allegations  and  arguments 
put  forth  in  the  "  Vindication,"  shows  the 
principles  involved  in  them,  and  the  evil  result 
to  which  they  must  inevitably  lead. 

We  understand  it  is  for  sale  by  J.  Pening- 
ton,  Fifth  street  below  Market  street. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street,  and 
No.  227  North  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut 
street;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  North  Fifth 
street,  and  No.  49  South  Wharves  ;  Town- 
send  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street,  and  No. 
32  South  Second  street ;  John  M.  Whitall,  No. 
161  Filbert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Na- 
thaniel Randolph,  No.  13  Franklin  Square. 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street. 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Physician  and  Super inte?ident. — Joshua  H. 
Worthington,  M.  D. 

Steivard. — John  Wistar. 

Matron. — Margaret  N.  Wistar. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  wanted 
for  the  Coloured  Adult  Male  and  Female 
Schools.  Apply  to  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134 
South  Front  street ;  William  L.  Edwards,  No. 
6  North  Front  street ;  or  John  C.  Allen,  No. 
179  South  Fifth  street. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  for  Principal  Teacher  of  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply 
to  Mary  Eves,  No.  301  Pine  above  Tenth 
streets  ;  Sarah  D.  Allen,  No.  134  South  Front 
street;  or  Sarah  Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 


WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 
Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
Thomas  Kimber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street  ; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Gerraantown, 
on  Fifth-day,  Seventh  month  22d,  Charles  Jones,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Han- 
nah Magarge,  of  the  former  place. 
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From  Bent  ley's  Miscellany. 

CROCODILES. 

ZOOLOGICAL   NOTES  AND   AN HCDOTES. 

IConlinuetl  from  page  330.) 

The  following  incidents,  which  came  under 
the  immediate  observation  of  Mr.  Spruce, 
prove  the  ferocity  of  these  fearful  reptiles, 
which  are  the  very  scourge  of  the  waters  they 
infest. 

Whilst  in  eager  search  after  the  Victoria 
Rcgia,  whose  wonders  have  attracted  so  much 
interest  at  Kew  and  Chats  worth,  Mr.  Spruce 
was  "glad  to  learn  that  it  grew  in  a  small 
lake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ramos;  but  I 
had  no  montaria  to  enable  me  to  reach  it,  for 
one  of  our  men,  a  Juma  Indian,  had  run  away 
a  few  nights  previously,  with  our  montaria 
and  all  our  fishing  tackle,  nor  was  there  any 
montaria  in  the  sitio  where  we  were  staying, 
but  I  was  told  I  might  borrow  one  at  a  sitio  a 
little  higher  up.  To  this  sitio  I  accordingly 
proceeded,  and  found  at  it  an  old  man  and  his 
three  sons,  men  of  middle  age,  with  their  chil- 
dren. Two  of  the  sons  had  just  come  in  from 
a  fishing  expedition,  the  third  had  his  arm  in 
a  sling — and,  on  inquiring  the  cause,  I  learnt 
that,  seven  weeks  ago,  he  and  his  father  had 
been  fishing  in  the  very  lake  I  wished  to  visit, 
in  a  small  montaria,  and  that,  having  reached 
the  middle  and  laid  aside  their  paddles,  they 
were  waiting  for  the  fish  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  when,  unseen  by  them,  a  large  jacare 
glided  under  the  montaria,  gave  them  a  jerk 
which  threw  them  both  into  the  water,  and, 
seizing  the  son  by  the  right  shoulder,  dived 
with  him  at  once  to  the  bottom,  the  depth  be- 
ing, as  they  supposed,  about  four  fathoms.  In 
this  fearful  peril  he  had  presence  of  mind  to 
thrust  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the 
monster's  eye,  and  after  rolling  over  three  or  four 
times,  the  jacare  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  man 
rose  to  the  surlace,  but  mangled,  bleeding,  and 
helpless.  Mis  father  immediately  swam  to  his 
assistance,  and  providentially  the  two  reached 
the  shore  without  being  further  attacked.  I 
was  shown  the  wounds — every  tooth  had  told; 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  terrible 
gripe,  when  I  state  that  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  it  extended  from  the  collar-bone  downwards 
to  the  elbow  and  the  hip.  All  were  now  healed 
except  one  very  bad  one  in  the  arm-pit,  where 
at  least  one  sinew  was  completely  severed." 


This  was,  Mr.  Spruce  remarks,  no  encour- 
agement to  prosecute  his  enterprise,  but  being 
anxious  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  the  Victoria,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  be  deterred  even  by  the 
prospect  of  a  collision  with  these  terrible  ja- 
cares ;  accordingly,  as  three  of  the  little  lads 
offered  to  row  him  over,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  himself  of  their  services  on  the  21st  Oct., 
1851.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  was  speedily 
reached,  when  they  disembarked  and  followed 
the  dried  bed  of  the  Igarape,  in  which  the  lads 
were  not  slow  to  detect  the  recent  footsteps  of 
a  jacare.  In  five  minutes  more  they  reached 
the  lake,  and  embarked  in  the  frail  montaria, 
in  which  it  was  necessary  so  to  place  them- 
selves before  starting  as  to  preserve  an  exact 
balance,  and  then  they  coasted  along  towards 
the  Victoria,  which  appeared  at  the  distance 
of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  "We 
had  made  but  a  few  strokes  when  we  per- 
ceived, by  the  muddy  water  ahead  of  us,  that 
some  animal  had  just  dived.  As  we  passed 
cautiously  over  the  troubled  water,  a  large 
jacare  came  to  the  surface,  a  few  yards  from 
the  off-side  of  our  montaria,  and  then  swam 
along  parallel  to  our  course,  apparently  watch- 
ing our  motions  very  closely.  Although  the 
little  fellows  were  frightened  at  the  proximity 
of  the  jacare,  their  piscatorial  instincts  were 
so  strong,  that  at  sight  of  a  passing  shoal  of 
fish,  they  threw  down  their  paddles  and  seized 
their  mimic  bows  and  arrows,  (the  latter  being 
merely  strips  of  the  leaf  stalk  of  the  baciiba, 
with  a  few  notches  cut  near  the  point,)  and 
one  of  them  actually  succeeded  in  piercing 
and  securing  an  Aruana,  of  about  eighteen 
inches  long.  Our  scaly  friend  still  stuck  to 
us,  and  took  no  notice  of  our  shouting  and 
splashing  in  the  water.  At  length  the  eldest 
lad  bethought  him  of  a  large  harpoon  which 
was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  montaria.  He 
held  this  up  and  poised  it  in  his  hand,  and  the 
jacare  seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  its  use, 
lor  he  retreated  to  the  middle,  and  there  re- 
mained stationary  until  we  left  the  lake."  Mr. 
Spruce  was  rewarded  by  finding  three  plants 
of  the  Victoria,  of  which  one  covered  a  sur- 
face of  full  six  hundred  square  feet. 

A  singular  fact  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gosse's 
charming  work,  "A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica,"  illustrates  the  predaceous  vehe- 
mence and  lurking  patience  of  the  alligator. 
In  Spanish  Haiti  the  large  savanna  rivers 
flow  through  wide,  gently-descending  borders, 
carpeted  with  grass,  having  all  the  clean  ver- 
dure of  a  lawn,  and  interspersed  with  clumps 
of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  trees.  A 
Spanish  priest,  with  three  friends,  had  gone 
for  a  day's  sporting  to  these  grounds,  and  had 
divided  themselves.  The  three  assembled  at 
sunset,  but  the  priest  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance.   They  sought  him  through  the  darken- 


!  ing  thickets,  and  at  last  found  him  seated  in  a 
;  tree,  into  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  betake 

himself  to  escape  an  alligator  that  had  pur- 
I  sued  him  by  a  succession  of  leaps.    It  had 

run  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  said,  jumping 
[  rapidly  after  him,  with  its  back  crooked  like 
J  a  frightened  cat.    He  had  taken  refuge  in  a 

tree,  whilst  the  reptile  crouched  in  a  thicket 

close  by,  quietly  watching  and  waiting  for  his 

descent. 

Mr.  Gosse  mentions  the  following  sad  in- 
stance of  the  ferocity  of  the  crocodile.  A 
young  girl,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
washing  a  towel  in  the  Black  River  in  St. 
Elizabeth's  in  company  with  an  elder  compa- 
nion, at  nightfall.  She  despised  warning  to 
beware  of  the  alligators,  and,  just  as  she  was 
boasting  that  she  heeded  no  such  danger,  a 
scream  for  help,  and  a  cry,  "  Lord,  have  mer- 
cy upon  me!  Alligator  has  caught  me!"  ap- 
prized her  companion,  intent  on  her  own 
washing,  that  the  girl  was  carried  off*.  The 
body  was  found  some  days  after,  half  devour- 
ed ;  and  two  crocodiles,  one  nine  feet  long  and 
the  other  seventeen,  were  hunted  down  and 
killed,  with  fragments  of  her  body  contained 
in  them.  There  is  a  strange  statement  among 
the  negroes,  that  the  manati,  a  cetacean  inha- 
biting the  same  Black  River,  will  remain 
watching  a  dead  body  if  brought  within  its 
haunts,  and,  singular  enough,  the  remainder 
of  the  body  of  this  poor  girl  was  found  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  manati. 

A  writer  in  "Silliman's  American  Journal," 
gives  the  following  thrilling  description  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  a  huge  alligator  in  one 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  "  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1831,  the  proprietor  of  Halahala,  at 
Manilla,  in  the  Island  of  Luconia,  informed 
me  that  he  frequently  lost  horses  and  cows  on 
a  remote  part  of  his  plantation,  and  that  the 
natives  assured  him  they  were  taken  by  an 
enormous  alligator  who  frequented  one  of  the 
streams  which  run  into  the  lake.  Their  de- 
scriptions were  so  highly  wrought,  that  they 
were  attributed  to  the  fondness  lor  exaggera- 
tion to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
are  peculiarly  addicted,  and  very  little  credit 
was  given  to  their  repeated  relations.  All 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  were 
at  last  dispelled  by  the  destruction  of  an  In- 
dia n,  who  attempted  to  ford  the  river  on  horse- 
back, although  entreated  to  desist  by  his  com- 
panions, who  crossed  at  a  shallow  place  higher 
up.  He  reached  the  centre  of  the  stream  and 
was  laughing  at  the  others  for  their  prudence, 
when  the  alligator  came  upon  him.  His  teeth 
encountered  the  saddle,  which  he  tore  from  the 
horse,  while  the  rider  tumbled  on  the  other 
side  into  the  water  and  made  for  the  shore. 
The  horse,  too  terrified  to  move,  stood  trem- 
bling when  the  attack  was  made.    The  alii- 
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gntor,  disregarding  him,  pursued  the  man, 
who  safely  reached  ihe  haul;,  which  he  could 
easily  have  ascended,  but,  rendered  foolhardy 
by  Ins  escape,  he  placed  himself  behind  a  tree 
which  had  fallen  partly  into  the  water,  and 
drawing  his  heavy  knife  leaned  over  the  tree, 
and  on  i he  approach  of  his  enemy  struck  him 
on  the  nose.    The  animal  repeated  his  as- 
saults, and  the  Indian  his  blows,  until  the  for- 
mer, exasperated  at  the  resistance,  rushed  on 
the  man.  ami,  seizing  him  by  the  middle  of 
the  body,  which  was  at  once  enclosed  and 
crushed  in  his  capacious  jaws,  swam  into  the 
lake.     His  friends  hastened  to  the  rescue,  but 
the  alligator  slowly  |efi  the  shore,  while  the 
poor  wretch,  writhing  and  shrieking  in  his 
agony,  with  his  knife  uplifted  in  his  clasped 
hands,  seemed,  as  the  others  expressed  it,  held 
out  as  a  man  would  carry  a  torch.     His  suf- 
ferings were  not  long  continued,  for  the  mon- 
ster sank  to  the  bottom,  and  soon  after  reap- 
pearing alone  on   the  surface,   and  calmly 
basking  in  the  sun,  gave  to  the  horror-stricken 
spectators  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  their  comrade. 

"A  short  time  after  this  event  I  made  a 
visit  to  Halahala,  and,  expressing  a  strong  ,|(;. 
sue  t,,  capture  or  destroy  the  alligator,  my 
host  readily  offered  his  assistance.  '"The  ani- 
mal had  been  seen  a  (few  days  before,  with  his 
head  and  one  0f  his  fore  feet  resting  on  the 
bank,  and  his  eyes  following  the  motions  ol 
some  cows  which  were  grazing  near.  Our 
informer  likened  his  appearance  to  that  of  a 
cat  watching  a  mouse,  and  in  the  attitude  to 
spring  upon  his  prey  when  it  should  come 
within  his  reach.     1  may  here  mention  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  domestic  buffalo,  which 
is  almost  continually  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
heat  of  day  remains  for  hours  with  only  his 
nose  above  the  surface,  is  never  molested  by 
the  alligator.    All  other  animals  become  his 
victim  when  they  incautiously  approach  him 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  danger  most  usu- 
ally prompts  them  to  resort  to  shallow  places 
to  quench  their  thirst. 

"  Having  heard  that  the  alligator  had  killed 
a  horse,  we  proceeded  to  the  place,  about  five 
miles  horn  the  house;  it  was  a  tranquil  spot, 
and  one  of  singular  beauty  even  in  that  land. 
The  stream,  which  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  lake  narrowed  to  a  brook,  with  its  green 
bank  fringed  with  the  graceful  bamboot  and 
the  alternate  glory  of  glade  and  forest  spread- 
ing lar  and  wide,  seemed  fitted  for  other  pur- 
poses than   the   familiar   haunt  of  the  huije 
creature  that  had  appropriated  it  to  himself. 
A  lew  cane  huts  were  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  and  we  procured  from 
the  n  what   men   they  contained,  who  were 
ready  to  assist  in   freeing  themselves  from 
their  dangerous  neighbour.    The  terror  which 
he  had  inspired,  especially  since  the  death  of 
their  companion,  had  hitherto  prevented  them 
irom  making  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him;  but 
they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  our  prepa- 
rations  and,  with   the  usual  dependence  of 
their  character,  were  willing  to  do  whatever 
example  should  dictate  to  them.    Havino-  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  alligator  was  in  the 
river,  we  commenced  operations  by  sinkni" 
nets  upright  across  us  mouth,  three  deep,  -*i 


intervals  of  several  feet.  The  nets,  which 
were  ,,|  great  strength,  and  intended  lor  the 
capture  of  the  buffalo,  were  fastened  to  trees 
""  "'c  banks,  making  a  complete  fence  to  the 
'ion  with  the  lake. 


(Conclusion  next  week.) 


If  ,1  PESEliD. 

In  his  essay  on  wool  growing,  Mr.  Faber 
remarks,  that  many  products  are  raised  m 
Europe  which  our  farmers  scarcely  know  by 
name,  ami    instances    Rapeseed, "  especially 
raised  in  connection  with  wool  growing  He 
states  that  in  Europe  it  is  a  great  and'indis- 
pensable  article  of  commerce,  so  much  so  that 
11  is  admitted  duty  free  in  England,  and  thou- 
sands  of  mills  are  employed  in  crushing  this 
seed  lor  oil.    Rapeseed  oil  cake  is  also  nearly 
as  valuable  as  Linseed  oil  cake  lor  feeding 
purposes.    In  this  country,  Rapeseed  is  im° 
ported  from  Europe,  lor  the  single  purpose  ol 
feeding  canaries!    Mr.  Faber  has  a  brother 
who  is  an  extensive  and  successful  farmer  on 
Black  River,  Lorain  county,  and  Mr.  F.  states 
in  his  essay  that  he  recently  sold  150  bushels 
ol  Rapeseed  for  him  at  $2  per  bushel  »  to  ai 
rive,"  and  "that  this  yields   him  as  much 
again  profit  as  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  is  at- 
tended with  far  less  trouble."    This  matter  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers,  for  we  know 
that  Mr.  Faber's  wheat  crop  is  u-ually  amono- 
ihe  best  raised  in  the  Lake  region.    Of  the 
Rapeseed  crop,  Mr.  F.  adds  :— "  During  the 
winter,  his  sheep  feed  on  the  green  fodder  it 
affords,  and  of  which  sheep  as  well  as  cattle 
are  very  fond.    It  yields  as  much  as  wheat  to 
the  acre,  and  the  average  price  in  England  is 
about  81.75  and  $1  per  bushel,  but  often  to 
$■3,  and  even  64,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  crop 
on  the  continent— it  is  of  constantly  current 
sale.    Recent  letters  from  Wisconsin  inform 
me,  that  the  German  farmers  in  that  State 
begin  to  grow  Rapeseed,  and  a  small  mill  has 
been  established  at  Milwaukie  for  crushing  it. 
Ihe  Ebenezer  Society  at  Buffalo,  or  rather 
near  it,  have  this  year  raised  400  bushels  for 
their  own  use." 


On  Hie  Whale  Fisheries. 

Extract  of  a  Spea  k  delivered  by  William  H. 
Seward,  in  ike  Senate  oj  tkc  United  Slates 
on  tkc  29th  ultimo. 

(Coniinui-d  from  page  387.) 

Nevertheless,  the  lost  vantage  ground  was 
not  easily  nor  speedily  regained.  The  effort 
was  made  against  protection,  against  exclusion 
in  foreign  markets,  and  against  bounties  by 
the  English  Government,  equivalent  to  forty 
dollars  per  man  employed,  or  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  every  cargo  obtained— boun- 
ties not  occasionally  or  irregularly  offered  but 
continued  from  1750  to  1824,  and  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Nor  was  this  all.  These  bounties, 
enhanced  with  additional  inducements,  were 
offered  to  the  Nantucket  fishermen,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  abandoning  their  country,  and 
becoming  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  British 
Colonies,  or  of  the  British  Islands.    It  seem- 


ed,  indeed,  that  a  crisis  in  this  great  national 
m,erest  had  come.    Happily  there  was,  on  the 
French  side  of  the  channel,  at  least,  one  uu- 
weared  friend  of  America,  as  iher.:  were  many 
watchful   enemies   of  England.  Lafayette 
wrote  several  letters  to  Boston,  and  arrested 
nn  immigration  from  Nantucket  to  Ihe  British 
Colonies  and  Islands,  already  on  the  eve  of 
embarkation,  and  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  French  Monarch  and  his  court.  France 
saw  al  on.-.'  the  danger  of  a  transfer  of  so 
great  a  number  of  seamen,  together  with  the 
very  secret  art  and  mystery  Of  whale  hunting, 
to  her  hereditary  ami  relentless  enemy.  The 
good,  but  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  equipped  six 
whaling  vessels,  wiih  American  harpooners, 
on  his  own  account,  and  off  red  a  bounty  of 
nine  dollars  per  man,  payable  by  the  R0yn| 
Treasury,  to  every  American  fisherman  who 
should  emigrate  to  France.     In  .a  w  hole  year, 
only  nine  families,  containing  thirty. three  per' 
sons,  accepted  this  offer;  and  therefore,  the 
king,  in  compliance  with  Lafayette's  first  ad- 
vice,  adopted  tin:  expedient  of  discriminating 
m  favour  of  American  cargoes   of  oil  and 
whalebone  in  the  French  market. 

The  American  whale  fishery  began  to  re- 
vive, and  in  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  it  employ- 
ed an  average  of  122  vessels.  But  it  still 
laboured  under  the  pressure  of  competition, 
stimulated  by  bounties  both  in  England  and 
France.  In  1700,  the  Great  and°  General 
Council  of  Massachusetts  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  protection  to  this  great  interest  of 
that  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  submitted  an  elaborate  reply, 
which,  while  it  was  liberal  in  its  spirit,  never- 
iheless  closed  with  the  declaration,  that  "  the 
whale  fishery  was  a  branch  of  industry  so 
poor  as  to  come  to  nothing  with  distant  na- 
lions  who  did  not  support  it  from  their  treasu- 
ries — that  our  position  placed  our  fishing  on 
ground  somewhat  higher,  such  as  to  reheve 
ihe  National  Treasury  Irom  giving  it  support, 
but  not  to  permit  it  to  derive  support  from  the 
fishery,  nor  relieve  the  Government  from  ihe 
obligation  to  provide  free  markets  for  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  fishery,  if  possible." 

The  enterprise  had  not  yet  languished  into 
life,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  17o9  oc- 
curred, w  hich  involved  Europe,  and  ultimately 
Ihe  United  States,  in  wars  that  swept  the  lat- 
ter,as  well  as  the  French  and  Uuich,  from  all 
the  fisheries,  and  left  them  in  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  Britain,  who  achieved  in  those 
wars  her  now  established  pre-eminence  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  seas.    At  their  close,  the 
Briiish  had  146  vessels  in  the  Northern  wha- 
ling  ground,  winch  captured  no  less  than  133 
whales,  and  thus  obtained  13,590  tons  of  oil, 
and  438  tons  of  whalebone;  and  50  ships  in 
the  Southern  whale  fishery,  equally  success- 
ful.    The    Americans    now    re-entered  the 
game,  and  the  tables  were  speedily — and,  as 
we  think,  permanently — turned  in  their  favour. 
In  1824,  the  British  became  discouraged,  and 
withdrew  their  bounties  ;  and  in  1842  they  had  j 
no  more  than  18  vessels  in  the  North  fishery, 
which  captured  only  24  whales.    The  South- 
ern   fishery  declined   still  more  rapidly;  so 
that,  in  lb45,  not  one  British  whaler  appeared 
in  the  South  fcieas.    Since  that  time,  all  na- 
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ions  have  virtually  abandoned  this  "  hardy 
form  of  perilous  industry''  in  favour  of  the 
Americans.  The  entire  whaling  fleet  of  the 
world,  in  1847,  consisted  of  about  900  vessels, 
10  of  which  belonged  to  France,  'JO  to  Bre- 
nen  and  oiher  ports  in  Northern  Europe,  20 
o  New  Holland  and  other  British  Polynesian 
Colonies,  and  all  others,  more  than  800  in 
lumber,  with  a  tonnage  of  240,000  tons,  be- 
onged  to  the  United  States.  The  capital  thus 
:mployed,  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
ind  the  annual  productions  of  the  fisheries 
tmounted  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  With 
he  decline  of  this  enterprise  in  Great  Britain, 
ler  commercial  writers  began  to  discounte- 
lance  whale-fishing  altogether;  and  while 
hey  now  represent  it  as  a  new  gambling  ad- 
venture, they  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Continental  Europe  to  substitute  veget- 
ible  oils  for  those  procured  in  the  seas. 

Mr.  President :  Pray  consider  the  cost,  time, 
langers  and  hazard  of  the  whale  fishery. 
Each  vessel  with  its  outfit  is  worth  $30,000, 
ind  carries  thirty  able-bodied  seamen,  and  is 
ifloat  on  a  single  voyage  one  or  two,  perhaps 
:hree  years.  It  finds  the  whale  always  above 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  can  remain 
there  only  during  the  brief  Polar  summer  of 
three  months.  The  whole  time  may  elapse 
without  a  whale  being  seen.  When  discov- 
ered, every  stage  of  his  capture  is  toilsome, 
and  attended  with  multiplied  dangers  to  the 
assailants,  increased  by  the  shoals,  the  ice, 
the  storms,  and  the  fogs,  which  protect  the 
animal  against  his  pursuers.  The  statistics 
are  absolutely  frightful  to  a  landsman  or  a 
lommoti  seaman.  In  1819,  of  sixty-three 
British  ships  sent  to  Davis's  Straits,  ten  were 
ost.  In  1821,  out  of  sixty-nine,  eleven  were 
lost.  Of  eighty-seven  ships  that  sailed  for 
Davis's  Straits  in  1830,  no  less  than  eighteen 
were  lost,  twenty-four  returned  clean,  while 
lot  one  of  the  remainder  had  a  full  cargo  ;  and 
inly  one  or  two  half  fished. 

Pray,  consider  now,  sir,  that  the  great 
riumph  of  the  American  fishermen  was 
ichieved,  and  is  still  sustained,  not  only  with- 
out aid  from  the  Government,  but  practically 
ilso  without  aid  from  the  capital  or  enterprise 
if  general  commerce  ;  and  indeed,  to  quote  the 
lervous  language  of  Jefferson,  "  with  no  aux- 
liaries  but  poverty  and  rigorous  economy." 
rhe  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States,  in 
L846,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  vessels.  Of  the  thirty  States,  only  five, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  all  of  them,  except  New  York, 
ire  the  States  least  blessed  in  fertility  and 
jlimate.  New  Hampshire,  having  only  a  sin- 
gle port,  sent  out  only  one  vessel.  Rhode 
Island,  one  of  the  three  most  diminutive  States, 
iquipped  fifty-two.  Connecticut,  a  small 
State,  sent  out  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
New  York,  with  her  extended  territory,  vast 
wealth,  and  stupendous  commercial  establish- 
ments, sent  only  eighty-five ;  and  all  the  rest 
proceeded  from  that  State,  inferior  to  many 
jthers  in  extent,  wealth  and  commerce,  but 
superior  to  them  all  in  intellectual  and  social 
Kvelopment — Massachusetts. 

Wealth  does  nothing,  patronage  does  no- 


thing, while  vigour  does  everything  for  the 
whale  fishery.  In  Great  Britain,  London  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  those  poor  and  obsolete 
towns,  Hull,  in  England,  and  Peterhead,  in 
Scotland,  as  soon  as  the  Government  bounties 
ceased.  So  of  the  eighty-five  vessels,  which 
in  1846  represented  New  York  in  the  fishery, 
only  one  went  up  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  State  and  of  the 
continent,  while  no  less  than  eight  proceeded 
from  Cold  Spring,  a  mere  nook  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  crowd  toward  each  other  just 
above  the  city,  as  if  to  prevent  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  from  their  destined  meeting  with 
the  tides  of  the  ocean.  All  the  others  were 
sent  forth  from  New  Suffolk,  Greenport,  and 
Sag  Harbour,  inconsiderable  villages  or  ham- 
lets on  the  outward  coast  of  Long  Island. 
Massachusetts  exhibits  the  same  case.  Boston 
finds  more  lucrative  employment  for  her  capi- 
tal in  spindles,  in  railroads,  and  even  in  h^r 
fields  of  ice,  and  quarries  of  granite;  and  so 
leaves  the  profits  and  toils  of  the  whale  fishery 
to  Freetown,  Falmouth,  Sippican,  Wareham, 
Plymouth,  Holmes'  Hole,  Fall  River,  Pro- 
vincetown,  Fairhaven,  New  Bedford,  and 
Nantucket,  towns  which,  but  for  their  pursuit 
of  the  whale  fishery,  would  scarcely  have  been 
honoured  with  designation  on  the  chart,  or 
names  in  the  gazetteer.  Most  wondrous  of 
all,  Nantucket  is  a  sandy  island,  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  three  miles  broad,  capable  of  main- 
taining, by  agriculture,  only  one  hundred  per- 
sons, and  yet  it  was  the  cradle  of  the  whale 
fishery  ;  and  neither  any  town  in  America, 
nor  in  England,  nor  even  in  France,  has  ever 
successfully  established,  or  at  all  maintained 
the  whale  fishery,  without  drawing,  not  mere- 
ly its  knowledge  of  whale  hunting,  but  the 
officers  and  crews  of  its  vessels  chiefly  from 
that  sandy  shoal,  thus  rising  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

Need  I  dwell  here  on  the  whale  fishery  as 
a  source  of  national  wealth,  and  an  element  of 
national  force  and  strength?  The  number  of 
those  who  are  actively  afloat  in  the  pursuit, 
ranges  from  15,000  to  20,000  while  twenty 
times  that  greatest  number  of  persons  are  in- 
directly engaged  in  the  culture  of  hemp  and 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  the  building  of 
ships,  furnishing  their  supplies,  manulacturing 
and  preparing  the  oil  and  whalebone,  and 
sending  them  to  market,  and  in  the  various 
other  occupations  incidentally  connected  with 
the  trade.  The  wealth  thus  acquired  leaves 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  untouched. 
Dr.  Franklin  cheered  the  fishermen  of  his  day 
with  the  apothegm,  that  whosoever  took  a  fish 
out  of  the  sea,  always  found  a  piece  of  silver 
in  his  mouth,  and  our  experience  has  confirm- 
ed its  truth,  although  it  is  now  rejected  by  the 
commercial  writers  of  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  Much  company  and  many  books,  or  much 
reading,  have  often  a  direct  tendency  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  mind  outward,  instead  of 
inward.  And  here  there  is  need  of  wise  dis- 
crimination. It  thy  company,  or  thy  reading, 
tends  to  give  thee  a  humbling  view  of  thyself, 
and  of  thy  many  frailties  and  infirmities,  and 


to  increase  the  ardour  of  thy  mind  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Divine  help,  of  inward  quietude,  and 
sweet,  enriching  peace,  thou  mayst  conclude 
so  much  of  it  is  good  for  thee;  but  if  either  of 
them  be  such,  or  indulged  in  to  such  a  degree 
as  unprofitably  to  occupy  thy  mind,  and  ra- 
ther indispose  than  encourage  thee  in  the  love 
of  inward  recollection  and  meditation,  thou 
mayst  safely  conclude  there  is  a  snare  in  it, 
and  that  there  is  danger  lest  the  durable  and 
precious  substance  may  be  lost  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  shadow." — W.  G. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Display  of  Divine  Power. 

After  describing  the  simple  appearance  of 
the  early  preachers,  and  their  diffidence  of 
themselves,  relying  for  their  supplies  upon  the 
Divine  treasury  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
our  writer  goes  on  to  state  how  they  were 
gradually  enriched  with  an  enlargement  of 
their  gifts,  and  every  way  fitted  for  the  further 
services  in  which  the  Lord  employed  them. 
They  who  had  very  little  to  say,  either  by 
way  of  declaration  or  in  disputation  at  first, 
now  abounded  with  strength,  and  greatly  sur- 
passed the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  of  other  prolessors  of  religion. 
The  Lord  adorned  them,  putting  his  beauty 
upon  them,  and  causing  them  to  grow  up  in 
his  strength  and  wisdom.  "  This,"  said  he, 
"  mine  eye  has  seen,  blessing  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  praying  to  him  for  their  preserva- 
tion. Surely  whoever  hath  known  or  heard 
of  the  poverty  of  those  young  striplings, 
when  they  first  came  forth  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord,  how  empty  in  themselves  they  were, 
how  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  how  little 
they  had  to  say  to  people  who  came  to  observe 
and  inquire  of  them,  how  afraid  they  were  to 
be  drawn  from  their  watch,  at  what  a  distance 
they  stood  from  entering  into  reasoning  about 
things,  shall  also  behold  how  the  Lord  hath 
advanced  them  since,  making  them  mighty 
and  honourable  with  his  gifts  and  abilities, 
and  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  change  to  be 
wonderful." 

Gospel  ministry,  its  spring  and  authority 
are  the  same  in  this  day.  No  man  can  take 
this  honour  to  himself.  It  is  only  as  he  is 
called  and  anointed  of  God  as  was  Aaron, 
that  he  can  be  made  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  ministry  is  no  more 
received  of  man,  nor  acquired  by  the  powers 
and  efforts  of  man  now,  than  it  was  in  the 
apostles'  days.  It  is  a  gift  from  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  a  measure  of  the  same  unc- 
tion of  the  Holy  One  is  indispensable  to  quali- 
fy a  man  to  speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  that 
was  needed  to  make  any  primitive  believer, 
an  apostle,  evangelist,  pastor,  or  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  VVhere  this  gift  is  dispensed,  it 
will  be  exercised  in  weakness,  in  fear  and  in 
trembling  before  the  Lord  ;  and  by  faithfully 
abiding  under  the  Lord's  hand,  a  growth  is 
experienced,  and  his  name  honoured  and 
glorified. 

Our  writer  saw  that  the  danger  of  their 
sale  standing  became  greater,  as  those  favour- 
ed ministers  were  enriched  and  gifted  by  the 
Lord,  than    when    they  were  weaker  and 
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poorer.  He  remarks:  "  Tlie  enemy  is  very 
subtile  and  watchful,  and  there  is  danger  to 
Israel  all  along,  both  in  poverty  and  riches; 
Lut  the  greater  danger  is  in  the  riches.  Be- 
cause  then  man  is  apt  to  forget  God,  and  to 
lose  some  of  the  sense  of  his  dependance; 
which  keeps  the  soul  low  and  safe  in  the  life; 
and  also  to  suffer  some  exaltation  to  creep 
upon  him,  which  presently,  in  a  degree,  cor- 
rupts and  betrays  him.  The  heart  that  is  in 
any  measure  lifted  up  in  itself,  so  far  it  is 
not  upright  in  (he  Lord.  Let  every  one  feel 
this,  waiting  to  be  preserved  ;  and  praying  for 
those  most  beautified  by  gifts  and  abilities 
from  the  life,  because  in  this  respect,  and  at 
this  time,  their  danger  is  greatest.  When 
Israel  is  poor,  low,  weak,  trembling,  seeing  no 
loveliness  nor  worthiness  in  himself,  but  de- 
pending upon  the  mere  mercy  and  tender 
bowels  of  the  Lord  in  the  free  covenant  of  his 
love,  then  is  Israel  safe.  But  when  he  hath  a 
being  given  him  in  the  life,  and  is  richly 
adorned  with  the  ornaments  of  life,  and  comes 
to  have  the  power  itself  in  his  hand  to  make 
use  of,  then  is  he  in  more  danger  of  being 
something  of  himself,  and  forgetting  him  that 
formed  him ;  being  apt  to  make  use  of  his 
gifts,  icitkout  such  an  immediate  sense  of  the 
giver,  as  he  had  in  his  trembling  and  iceak 
estate,  and  so  of  departing  out  of  that  humble, 
tender,  abased,  contrite  state,  and  temper  of 
spirit,  wherein  he  was  still  preserved." 

We  have  had  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the 
Society  of  the  liability  to  fall  away,  which  ad- 
ministers impressive  warning  to  pray  for  help 
to  maintain  the  watch.  Those  who  constantly 
pray  in  the  spirit  for  their  own  preservation, 
as  the  love  of  God  abounds  in  them,  will  also 
travail  in  spirit  for  the  best  welfare  of  their 
brethren  and  sisters.  While  they  desire  to  do 
nothing  to  exalt  them,  they  cannot  withhold 
that  respect  and  kindness  which  is  the  due  of 
every  Christian.  Eminence  of  gifts  in  the 
Society  is  rare  at  this  day.  The  great  danger 
now  seems  to  be  mistaking  a  high  profession 
and  the  name  of  being  believers,  for  the  sub- 
stance of  religion — the  form  instead  of  the 
power  of  godliness.  Satan  is  busily  at  work 
to  deceive  and  lead  us  away  from  the  humility 
and  exercise  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  in  which 
access  to  the  pastures  of  life  is  witnessed ;  but 
the  Lord  who  sees  his  wicked  designs,  is  as 
mighty  to  deliver  his  sincere  travailing  ones, 
as  at  any  time.  Let  them  put  their  trust  in 
him  alone. 

Speaking  of  the  dangers  which  attend  high- 
ly favoured  instruments,  our  writer  says  :  4i  If 
any  man  in  this  day  shall  take  to  himself 
what  belongs  to  the  Lord,  or  any  other  shall 
give  it  him,  the  Lord  will  not  lose  it,  but  will 
find  out  a  way  to  recover  his  own.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  lieth  continually  perfectly  abased 
before  the  Lord,  assuming  nothing  of  the 
Lord's  to  himself,  nor  attributing  anything  of 
the  Lord's  to  another,  that  the  Lord  alone 
may  be  exalted  everywhere.  And  let  all  gifts 
serve  the  seed,  and  its  rising  over  all  gifts  be 
waited  for,  that  the  life  everywhere  miy  have 
its  due,  being  lifted  up  over  all."  Those  who 
are  il  eminent  in  the  power,"  "  skilful  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  and  able  to  instruct 
others  therein,"  "  are  not  free  from  tempta- 


tion ;  and  if  they  be  confident  of  their  own 
strength,  and  forget  the  tender  hand  of  the 
Lord,  he  may  sutFcr  a  temptation  to  enter 
ihem,  which  presently  begets  a  ground  for 
evil  weeds  to  spring  up  in,  and  for  blindness 
and  hardness,  and  error  from  the  pure  power, 
to  creep  in  at. 

"  O  dear  friends  who  know  the  preciousncss 
of  life,  and  desire  preservation  from  the  Lord 
in  your  several  conditions,  let  us  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness  to  us,  remembering 
what  a  low  ebb  we  were  at  when  the  Lord 
visited  us,  how  freely  he  visited  and  daily  pre- 
serveth,that  we  may  noi  be  hardened  or  lifted 
up  against  the  world,  or  against  any  sort  of 
professors;  but  may  magnify  the  Grace  which 
hath  made  and  keepeth  up  the  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them,  and  ivatching  for  the  hour 
of  mercy  to  them,  exercising  all  manner  of 
sweetness,  and  meekness  and  long-suffering  to- 
wards  them  in  the  meantime;  also  pitying 
and  bearing  with  all  the  tempted  ones  among 
ourselves,  as  such  who  are  sensible  that  we 
also  may  be  tempted,  and  that  understand  the 
ground  why  we  fall  not  by  the  temptation." — 
Peuington. 

For  "  The  Friend.' 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.} 
(Continued  from  page  389.) 

William  Jackson  attended  Ryegate  Monthly 
Meeting,  Dorking  meeting,  and  a  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Godalming.  After  the  last  meet- 
ing, he  says,  "  Slept  at  the  widow  Sarah 
Waring's.  I  had  been  very  poorly  for  three 
nights  and  two  days,  and  I  was  fain  to  give 
over  my  prospect  of  getting  on  so  fast  as  I  had 
laid  out.  I  tarried  over  Seventh  and  First- 
day  with  this  reputable  and  aged  Friend,  and 
her  valuable  daughter  Mary.  The  mother 
was  78  years  of  age.  She  told  me  that  John 
Churchman  was  the  first  Friend  that  had 
lodged  under  their  roof  after  marriage.  She 
was  much  pleased,  and  had  much  desired  it, 
as  I  had  been  his  companion  in  his  last  jour- 
ney, to  have  me  for  her  lodger,  thinking  it 
might  be  the  last  American  Friend  she  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  in.  On  Sec- 
ond-day, I  visited  Mary  Sweetapple,  a  widow 
with  eight  or  nine  children; — the  oldest  hope- 
ful,— the  rest  lovely.  Slept  at  Morris  Birk- 
beck's.  At  Guilford,  attended  their  week-day 
meeting  on  Third-day,  to  very  little  satisfac- 
tion. On  Fourth-day,  went  to  Alton,  20 
miles,  and  slept  at  Jeremiah  Waring's.  On 
Fifth-day,  had  a  meeting  there  to  pretty  good 
satisfaction,  being  more  relieved  through  fer- 
vent  labour  in  spirit,  and  plain  preaching,  than 
I  had  been  for  some  time.  On  Sixth-day, 
seeing  naught  but  that  I  was  clear  of  that 
place,  returned  to  Guilford,  and  had  a  meeting 
with  the  most  of  the  members,  and  such  as 
frequently  attend.  Through  holy  help  I  was 
strengthened  to  relieve  my  mind  of  that  weight 
that  had  rested  on  it  respecting  them,  and  it 
was  to  the  encouragement  of  the  true  seed. 
Went  to  Godalming ;  slept  at  [the  house  ofj 
my  kind  friend  Sarah  Waring,  who  gladly 
received  me.  On  Seventh-day,  had  intended 
to  go  to  Chichester,  28  miles,  but  the  day 


proving  very  rainy,  put  me  on  closer  consid- 
eration of  what  and  how  I  had  Iclt  that  place. 
So  was  most  easy  to  stay  over  First-day.  In 
the  moining  sat  with  Friends,  and  such  as 
usually  attend  their  meetings,  to  satisfaction. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  had  a  public 
meeting.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  many 
out  of  doors  could  not  get  in.  The  people 
were  remarkably  still,  and  I  hope  [the  oppor- 
tunity] was  solidly  profitable  to  many.  On 
Second-day,  rode  to  Chichester,  and  had  a 
meeting  there  at  six  o'clock  that  evening. 
Slept  at  James  Hack's.  On  Third-day,  rode 
to  Arundal,  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  At  these 
two  last  places,  I  was  led  to  speak  on  the 
nature  of  true  faith,  and  how  essential  it  was 
to  salvation.  My  mind  had  been  deeply  ex- 
ercised in  silent  waiting  amongst  them  on  ac- 
count  of  a  libertine,  if  not  a  deistical  spirit,  at 
work  in  some  there.  Slept  at  [the  house  of] 
John  Spencer  and  his  two  sisters.  On  Fourth- 
day,  rode  20  miles  to  Brighton.  Slept  at 
John  Glaisyer's.  On  Filth-day,  attended  their 
Monthly  Meeting.  Here  there  was  more  en- 
| couragement,  there  being  some  under  the 
weight  and  concern  that  Truth  begets  for  the 
support  thereof." 

After  attending  several  meetings,  he  reach- 
ed Ashford,  where,  on  First-day  morning, 
after  a  ride  of  18  miles,  he  was  at  their  meet- 
ing. He  says  it  was  "  a  poor,  small  one.  In 
the  evening  at  six,  I  had  a  meeting  with  the 
neighbours.  Many  came,  more  than  could  get 
in,  and  Truth  favoured  in  degree,  so  that  the 
meeting  was  pretty  quiet,  and  something  solid. 
On  Second-day,  rode  to  Folkstone.  On  Third- 
day,  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  and  a  few 
others,  which  was  owned  by  the  shedding 
abroad  of  the  Father's  love.  In  the  evening 
had  a  public  meeting.  This  was  also  an  open 
time,  and  much  solidity  prevailed.  On  Fourth- 
day,  was  at  Dover  meeting.  On  Fifth-day, 
sat  with  Friends  at  their  week-day  meeting 
there.  These  two  meetings  were  encouraging 
and  strengthening  opportunities.  At  six  in 
the  evening  had  a  public  meeting.  It  was  a 
solid,  good  meeting ;  the  testimony  of  Truth 
flowed  freely.  On  Sixth-day,  went  to  Mar- 
gate, and  had  an  appointed  meeting  there  on 
Seventh-day.  I  intended  being  at  Canterbury 
meeting  on  First-day,  but  Seventh-day  proved 
so  stormy,  that  I  stayed  their  First-day  meet- 
ing to  some  good  purpose.  In  the  evening, 
had  two  solid  opportunities  in  Friends'  fami- 
I  lies.  On  Second-day,  went  to  Canterbury, 
16  miles,  and  sat  with  four  of  the  attenders 
[of  the  meeting  there],  and  five  Friends  from 
two  other  meetings.  It  was  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  minds.  At  six  in  the  evening, 
had  a  public  meeting,  which  was  a  solid,  fa- 
voured opportunity.  Friends  said  that  the 
people  were  stiller,  and  more  of  them  attend- 
ed, than  they  had  almost  ever  known,  notwith- 
standing the  notice  was  so  short, — only  one 
hour.  On  Third-day,  rode  to  Rochester,  and 
slept  g$  the  house  of  my  kind  friends  William 
and  Mary  Cowper.  On  Fourth-day,  was  at 
their  week-Jay  meeting,  and  silent.  Here  I 
was  again  attacked  with  a  bilious  complaint; 
The  doctor  thought  good  to  give  me  physic, 
and  I  had  to  lay  by  until  First-day." 

Proceeding  to  London,  William  Jackson 
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attended  meetings  in  and  about  that  place  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  being  silent  in  most  of  the 
meetings.  On  First-day,  the  23rd  of  Twelfth 
month,  1804,  he  says,  "Was  at  Devonshire 
house,  morning  and  afternoon.  I  was  silent 
in  both,  though  the  meetings  were  not  so.  On 
Second-day,  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  on  Third-day, 
that  for  discipline.  I  had  very  little  to  say 
here.  My  spirit  seemed  shut  up  in  a  state  of 
suffering.  On  Fourth-day,  was  at  Peel  week- 
day meeting.  Here  I  got  some  relief,  and 
believe  some  others  were  a  little  comforted. 
On  Fifth  and  Sixth-days,  kept  house.  It  has 
been  remarkably  foggy,  damp  weather,  since 
my  getiing  to  this  city,  and  cold,  with  while 
frost.  It  affected  my  health  considerably. 
Being  somewhat  better,  I  went  to  John  Smith's, 
at  Walworth,  and  on  Seventh-day,  rode  22 
miles  to  Ryegate.  On  First-day,  attended 
their  meeting,  and  in  the  afternoon,  one  ap- 
pointed. Divers  of  the  neighbours  came  in, 
but  through  the  long  appearance  of  one,  who 
was  a  member  of  that  meeting,  my  way  was 
defeated.  On  Second-day  I  rode  to  Horsham, 
and  attended  the -meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  and  on  Third-day,  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  discipline,  of  the  county  of  Sussex  and 
part  of  Surry.  On  Fourth-day,  was  at  a 
meeting  for  worship.  In  these  two  last  my 
way  opened  to  considerable  labour,  both  in  the 
ministry  and  discipline.  The  meetings  were 
solid,  and  I  hope  many  minds  were  benefited. 
On  Fourth-day  night,  slept  at  William  Swan's, 
a  farmer  of  about  180  acres  of  land.  He 
showed  me  a  chair  made  of  oak  wood  which 
had  the  date  in  figures  1041,  and  he  supposed 
the  farm  had  been  in  the  family  that  long. 
There  were  no  writings  to  be  found  of  its  ever 
having  been  in  the  possession  of,  or  belonging 
to  any  other.  The  chair  was  a  small  arm- 
chair for  a  child,  or  a  very  small  person,  and 
was  sound." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Fnr  "The  Friend." 

DIL  ATOM  NESS. 

A  dilatory  habit  has  a  tendency  to  suppress 
usefulness,  and  produce  disappointment  to  our- 
selves and  our  friends.  It  disarms  those  who 
lapse  into  it  of  that  energy  and  efficiency  in 
the  common  concerns  of  lile,  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  success  in  every  undertaking.  A 
want  of  well-directed  industry  and  persever- 
ance even  in  minor  matters,  is  productive  of 
loss,  and  weakening  to  that  stability  and  force 
of  mind,  which  nothing  but  the  performance 
of  those  apparently  inconsiderable  duties  can 
promote.  No  duty  can  possibly  be  so  trifling 
as  not  to  require  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
neglected  with  impunity. 

But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  avoid 
dilator iness  in  matters  immediately  relating  to 
our  spiritual  benefit  and  the  welfare  of  the 
church;  to  be  habitually  slack  in  religious 
duties  clearly  shown  to  be  incumbent,  is  equi- 
valent to  consenting  that  the  keystone  of  our 
prosperity  be  removed,  and  to  the  loss  of  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  a  state  of  blessedness 
hereafter.  Highly  reprehensible  indeed  is 
that  dilatoriness,  which  would  lead  us  to  delay 


the  work  assigned,  or  induce  us  to  put  off  any 
duty,  while  we  are  mercifully  enabled  to  per- 
form it.  There  should  be  a  disposition  kept 
alive,  to  press  through  all  opposing  things,  to 
avoid  delays,  and  to  set  aside  every  temporal 
concern  for  the  timely  performance  of  all  those 
duties,  which  we  know  devolve  upon  us;  for 
in  a  faithful  execution  of  these,  consists  our 
prosperity  in  every  sense,  and  that  force  of 
character  in  matters,  which  can  only  make 
man  useful. 

But  however  energetic  we  may  be  in  most 
things,  if  we  are  dilatory  in  the  one  thing 
needful,  all  our  energy  will  avail  us  nothing. 
If  there  is  a  negligence  of  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  re- 
membering that  all  necessary  things  shall  be 
added,  the  leading  principle  of  true  prosperity 
is  disregarded,  and  the  only  foundation  for 
substantial  happiness  is  entirely  overlooked. 
The  man  of  benign  influence  is  not  regardless 
of  his  primary  duty  in  this  respect,  which  can 
only  open  the  way,  and  imbue  with  strength 
and  energy  for  the  right  performance  of  every 
act  which  properly  devolves  upon  him,  whe- 
ther social,  civil  or  religious. 
State  of  New  York. 

Selected. 

LOOK  ALOFT. 

BY  JONATHAN  LAWRENCE. 

In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  above  and  aiound,  if  thy  fooling  should  fail  ; 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  de- 
part, 

"Look  aloft"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
Willi  a  smile  for  each  joy,  and  a  tear  fur  each  woe, 
Should  betray  thee,  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are 
arrayed, 

"Look  aloft,"  to  that  friendship  which  never  shall 
fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to 
thine  eye, 

Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  but  brighten  to  fly, 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
"  Look  aloft,"  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  choice  of  thy  heait, 
The  friend  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
"  Look  aloft,"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the 
tomb, 

To  the  soil  where  affection  is  ever  in  bloom. 

And  oh!  when  Death  comes,  in  his  terrors,  to  cast 
His  fears  in  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past; 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  "look  aloft,"  and  depart. 

Selected. 

THOUGHT  AND  DEED. 

BY  C.   B.  KENNEDY. 

Full  many  a  light  thought  man  may  cherish, 

Full  many  an  idle  deed  may  do; 
Yet  not  a  deed  or  thought  shall  perish 

Not  one  but  he  shall  bless  or  rue. 

When  by  the  wind  the  tree  is  shaken, 
There's  not  a  bough  or  leaf  can  fall, 

But  of  its  tailing  heed  is  taken, 
By  One  who  sees  and  governs  all. 

The  tree  may  fall  and  be  forgotten, 

And  buried  in  the  earth  remain, 
Yet  from  its  juices,  rank  and  rotten, 

Springs  vegetating  life  again. 


flie  world  is  with  creation  teeming, 
And  nothing  ever  wholly  dies, 

And  things  that  are  destroyed  in  seeming, 
In  other  shapes  and  forms  arise. 

And  Nature  still  unfolds  the  tissue 
Of  unseen  works  by  spirit  wrought, 

And  not  a  work  but  has  its  issue 
With  blessings  or  with  evil  fraught. 

And  thou  mayst  seem  to  leave  behind  thee 
All  memory  of  the  sinful  past, 

Yet  oh,  be  sure  thy  sin  shall  find  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  know  its  fruit  at  last. 


Selected . 

THE  PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE. 

"Oh  where  can  this  treasure  he  found, 
This  gem  so  transcendent  in  worth  ? 

Not  in  lolly's  tumultuous  round, 

Or  the  glittering  assemblies  of  mirth. 

Far,  far  from  commotion  and  strife, 
Amid  pastures  sequestered  and  green, 

Beneath  the  pure  waters  of  life, 

Sleeps  the  pearl  in  its  beauty  serene. 

A  ray  must  descend  from  above, 
Ere  its  hidden  retreat  can  be  seen 

One  beam  from  the  Saviour  of  love, 
Will  disclose  it  and  make  it  our  own." 


"  Be  more  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  than  to 
resent  offences.  If  thou  art  harsh  and  unfor- 
giving, canst  thou  ask  pardon  for  thy  trans- 
gressions ?" 


"  The  more  believers  love  God,  the  more 
they  love  one  another:  as  the  lines  of  a  circle, 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  centre,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  each  other." 


"Sanctified  affliction,  like  seasonable  rain, 
lays  the  dust,  softens  the  soul,  and  keeps  us 
from  carrying  our  heads  too  high." 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  28,  1852. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  London  "  Friend" 
for  the  following : 

LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  ASH  TO  BRISTOL 
MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

"  Dear  Friends, — It  is,  you  will  readily  be- 
lieve, with  painful  feelings  that  I  now  address 
you  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  my  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  I  regret 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  explain  my  rea- 
sons for  taking  this  step,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  I  could  wish  to  use. 

"  Many  of  my  friends  will  remember  that, 
about  three  years  ago,  after  having  ineffectual- 
ly made  a  private  representation  on  the  subject, 
1  stated  in  a  short  pamphlet,  my  reasons  for 
strongly  objecting  to  the  re-publication,  by  the 
Society,  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apology;  and 
that  the  cause  of  my  doing  so  was  an  an- 
nouncement, by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of 
its  being  about  to  issue  a  new  and  cheap  edi- 
tion of  that  work.    In  both  of  these  appeals,  I 
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THE  FRIEND. 


earnestly  entreated  that,  in  condescension  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  many  other  Friends 
as  well  as  myself,  the  intended  publication  (in 
which  every  member  of  the  Society  would 
necessarily  be  implicated)  might  be  forborne, 
and  the  matter  left  to  those  individuals  who 
felt,  interested  in  it,  and  some  of  whom  had 
already  actually  undertaken  it.  1  should  not 
have  ventured  to  make  such  a  request,  had  I 
not  been  persuaded  (as  I  still  am)  that  many 
of  t lie  doctrinal  views  most  insisted  upon  in 
the  Apology  cannot  now  justly  be  regarded  as 
those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  coimtry  ; 
since  they  do  not  correspond,  either  with  the 
language  of  our  later  Yearly  Epistles  and 
other  pulilic  documents,  or  with  the  teaching 
of  our  most  esteemed  ministers,  or  ivitli  the 
general  character  of  various  modern  works 
which  are  largely  read  among  us,  and  some 
of  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Morning 
Meeting. 

"  My  request  was  not,  however,  complied 
with  :  for  the  announced  publication  took  place, 
and  afterwards  received  the  tacit  if  not  ex- 
pressed sanction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  I 
was,  in  consequence,  (as  I  had  anticipated,) 
brought  into  a  great  strait,  doubting  whether  I 
ought  not  at  once  to  resign  my  membership  in 
the  Society.  As,  however,  I  knew  that  such  a 
step  must  necessarily  bring  my  public  ministry 
among  my  friends  to  an  end,  I  durst  not  take 
it  without  a  clearer-  sense  of  duty  than  I  then 
had.  But  though  I  judged  it  safest  still  to 
retain  my  membership,  I  found  that  my  feel- 
ings in  reference  to  it  had  undergone  a  pain- 
ful change ;  so  that  what  I  had  been  wont  to 
regard  as  a  privilege,  had  now  become  rather 
a  burden. 

"  In  concluding  to  remain  in  the  Society,  I 
indulged  a  hope  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
would  feel  satisfied  with  having  provided  a 
fresh  supply  of  copies  of  the  Apology,  to  meet 
whatever  demand  might  spontaneously  arise 
for  them,  without  taking  any  active  measures 
to  put  them  into  circulation,  or  further  com- 
mitting the  Society  to  a  public  adoption  of  the 
work,  as  containing  a  faithful  exhibition  of  its 
views.  Having,  however,  observed  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Friend,  a  conspicuous  adver- 
tisement of  books  on  sale  at  the  Society's 
depot  in  Houndsditch,  in  which  Robert  Bar- 
clay's Apology  holds  the  first  place,  I  now 
find  that  my  hope  has  not  been  realized  ;  and 
I  feel  that,  under  these  circumstances,  I  can 
no  longer  conscientiously  remain  a  member  of 
the  Society.  As  I  have  already  (in  the  pam- 
phlet above  alluded  to)  placed  belore  my  friends 
a  pretty  full  statement  of  my  objections  to  the 
Apology,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
more  about  them  here  than  that  they  embrace 
a  large  portion  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the 
work,  and  have  reference,  not  to  matters  of 
merely  secondary  importance,  but  to  subjects 
of  primary  and  vital  concern  to  the  Church  at 
all  times,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  we 
are  now  living. 

"Although  the  circumstances  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  my  resignation  of  membership,  there  are 
others  well  known  to  many  of  my  friends, 
which  serve  to  make  this  step  less  difficult, 
and  its  consequences  in  some  degree  less  pain- 


ful to  me,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  I  need  not  here  explain  them  further 
than  by  saying  that  my  disapproval  of  some 
rather  prominent  parts  of  our  system  of  disci- 
pline, and  my  inability  to  perceive  any  suffi- 
cient reason  for  some  particulars  of  personal 
conduct  which  are  generally  deemed  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  consistent  Friend,  have, 
for  a  considerable  time,  caused  me  to  enter- 
tain strong  doubts  whether  it  could  be  right 
for  me  to  hold  the  station  of  a  minister  in  the 
Society,  even  though  I  might  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  it;  and  these  doubts  have  been  not 
a  little  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  been,  for  many  years,  and  very  pain- 
fully to  my  own  feelings,  the  subject  of  an 
exception  to  unity  and  harmonious  labour,  in 
the  Answers  to  the  Queries  i'rom  our  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  points  of  difference  with  the  Society  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  do  not  involve  any 
of  those  great  principles  which  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
Christian  profession.  The  inward  nature  of 
all  true  religion — the  spiritual  character  of  the 
gospel  dispensation — the  headship  and  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  his  Church — the  freeness  of 
his  gospel — the  holiness,  beneficence,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  law — the  spiritual 
nature  of  true  worship — the  right  ground  and 
authority  of  Christian  ministry — the  believer's 
call  to  truthfulness,  simplicity,  self-denial,  and 
moderation  in  ali  things, — these  truths  are  no 
less  dear  to  me  now  than  they  have  heretofore 
been;  and  greatly  do  I  long  to  see  everything 
among  us  that  hinders  their  spreading  in  the 
Church  at  large,  taken  out  of  the  way. 

"  After  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be 
easily  understood,  that,  although  I  find  myself 
constrained  to  relinquish  my  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  I  can  have  no  wish  or 
purpose  to  withdraw  from  general  fellowship 
with  it ;  and  that,  to  my  own  apprehension, 
the  bond  which  has  hitherto  united  me  to  my 
fellow  members  will  still  remain  substantially 
unbroken.  These  considerations  make  the 
present  step  somewhat  less  trying  to  my  feel- 
ings than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  but 
they  cannot  prevent  the  deep  pain  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  thought,  that  the  ministry 
which  I  have  so  long  counted  it  no  less  a  pri- 
vilege than  a  duty  to  exercise  among  my 
friends,  must  now  cease.  Should  any  of  them 
be  disposed  to  think  the  step  itself  a  mistaken 
and  unnecessary  one,  they  may  at  least  be 
assured  that  it  has  not  been  taken  hastily,  or 
without  earnest  desire  and  prayer  for  Divine 
guidance.  Jt  is  one  with  the  contemplation  of 
which  my  mind  has  long  been  more  or  less 
familiar,  and  to  which  various  circumstances 
have  been  gradually  leading  me,  till  at  length, 
after  passing  through  great  conflict  of  spirit,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  persuasion  that  the  right 
time  for  taking  it  is  now  fully  come. 

"In  the  feeling  of  near  Christian  fellowship 
and  undiminished  brotherly  love, 

"  1  remain  your  affectionate  Friend, 

Edw.  Ash. 

"  Bristol,  2nd  of  Sixth  month,  185:2. 

"As  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  readers 


of  the;  foregoing  letter  may  not  have  seen  the 
pamphlet  which  is  there  referred  to,  and  which 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  I  think  it  is  hut 
right  (though  I  would  gladly  have  avoided 
again  entering  into  the  subject)  to  furnish  them 
with  some  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
general  nature  of  my  objections  to  the  Apo- 
logy. I  have,  however,  (bund  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  do  this  in  so  narrow  a  space  as  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to;  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  must  therefore  be  my 
apology  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I 
have  executed  it. 

"  My  chief  objections  to  the  work  are,  then, 
briefly  these : — 

"  1.  That,  while  the  Propositions  on  Imme- 
diate Revelation  and  the  Scriptures,  are,  as  a 
whole,  very  far  from  exhibiting  a  true  view  of 
the  means  by  which,  in  the  appointment  of 
God,  the.  knowledge  of  his  truth  is  now  to  be 
obtained  by  his  people,  some  of  the  author's 
particular  statements  and  arguments,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  not  only 
in  themselves  highly  objectionable,  but  at  the 
present  time  peculiarly  dangerous.  The  mis- 
taken views  embodied  in  these  two  Proposi- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
the  doctrinal  errors  and  defects  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  succeeding  ones. 

"  2.  That  the  two  Propositions  on  Univer- 
sal and  Saving  Light  are,  in  their  whole 
character  and  tendency,  essentially  at  vari- 
ance with  that  most  important  principle,  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  emphatically  and  pre- 
eminently (though  not  exclusively)  the  means 
which  God  has  appointed  for  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  men; — that  their  tendency 
and  effect  is  to  fix  our  attention,  not  so  much 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  contemplated  in  all 
his  glorious  attributes  and  offices,  as  on  that 
which  is  described  as  his  light  in  men;  that, 
instead  of  teaching,  with  the  Scriptures,  that 
men  are  to  be  saved  by  believing  in  Christ, 
they  rather  represent  them  as  saved  by  giving 
heed  to  or  not  resisting  this  inward  light;  and 
that,  besides  the  injury  which  they  thus  do  to 
other  momentous  parts  of  Divine  truth,  they 
greatly  obscure  the  very  one  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  designed  specially  to  uphold,  by 
substituting  for  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  a  scheme  and  a  phraseology 
which  have  no  warrant  whatever  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

"  3.  That  the  Proposition  concerning  Justi- 
fication gives  a  view  to  the  subject  widely 
differing  from  that  most  precious  doctrine  of 
Scripture  which  represents  men  as  being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  and  as  hence  having  peace  with 
God,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting 
life. 

"4.  That  when  the  death  of  Christ  is  spo- 
ken of  in  those  Propositions,  it  is,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  rather  described  as  that  by  which 
the  '  universal  and  saving  Light'  was  purchas- 
ed for  man,  than  as  that  by  which  an  atone- 
ment or  propitiation  was  made  for  his  sins  ; 
and  that,  although  this  latter  truth  is  often  re- 
ferred to  and  acknowledged,  it  has  by  no 
means  that  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
Apology  which  it  has  in  Scripture;  while  its 
practical  influence  on  the  believer,  as  at  once 
constitu'ing  the  ground  of  his  peace,  and  the 
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mainspring  of  his  love  and  obedience,  is  little, 
if  at  all,  adverted  to. 

"5.  That,  in  the  arguments  and  statements 
which  the  author  brings  forward  to  sustain  his 
doctrinal  views,  erroneous  interpretations  are 
given  of  a  large  number  of  important  passages 
of  Scripture,  especially  in  the  way  of  repre- 
senting many  that  plainly  refer  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  manifested  in  the  flesh,  to  bis 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  his  word,  gospel,  and 
kingdom,  as  if  they  referred  to  a  spiritual 
principle  implanted  in  every  human  being; 
and  thai,  in  this  and  other  ways,  a  confusion 
of  terms  and  language  is  introduced,  very  un- 
favourable to  the  clear  exhibition  and  appre- 
hension of  Divine  truth. 

"6.  Although  I  am  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  that  is 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  Apology,  far 
from  being  able  to  regard  it  as  more  than 
compensating  for  that  which  is  objectionable, 
I  must  think  that  the  doctrinal  Propositions, 
taken  as  a  whole,  give  a  very  defective  and 
erroneous  representation  of  the  truth  of  God 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"7.  Although  the  more  practical  portion  of 
the  work  (including  the  last  six  Propositions) 
is  in  general  much  less  open  to  objection  than 
the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  it;  and 
there  is  one  passage  (namely,  the  latter  part 
of  the  statement  of  the  Proposition  on  Wor- 
ship,) which  I  must  consider  as  of  itself  fur- 
nishing an  insuperable  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  work  which 
contains  it." 

Upon  the  resignation  of  E.  Ash,  the  Editor 
of  the  London  "Friend"  makes  the  Ibllovving 
remarks : 

"Before  this  reaches  our  readers,  most  of 
them  will,  doubtless,  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
our  friend  Edward  Ash,  of  Bristol,  has  resign- 
ed his  membership  in  our  religious  Society. 
As  a  Friend  valued  and  beloved,  we  regret  to 
see  the  bond  severed  which  has  so  long  united 
us  in  religious  fellowship.  As  a  Christian 
brother,  we  still  hold  him  in  the  bonds  of  a 
brotherhood  stronger  than  the  ties  of  sect ;  and 
while  our  course  in  religions  profession  may 
be  somewhat  diverse  for  the  future,  we  desire 
that  he  may  richly  enjoy  that  peace,  which 
we  cannot  but  believe,  be  has  to  no  small  ex- 
tent deprived  himself  of,  by  what  we  must  call 
a  morbid  leeling  in  reference  to  one  particular 
Book,  highly  valued  by  our  Society,  and 
widely  distributed. 

"  Barclay's  Apology  is  the  rock  of  offence 
to  our  dear  Friend.  He  has  left  the  Society 
because  of  Barclay's  Apology.  But  the  So- 
ciety has  taken  no  new  ground  in  reference  to 
this  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  an 
adequate  motive  for  the  step  our  Friend  has 
taken.  Barclay's  Apology  is  esteemed  now 
as  it  has  been  from  the  tune  of  its  being  writ- 
ten, as  one  of  our  most  valuable  books,  con- 
taining an  able  and  unanswerable  defence  of 
our  distinguishing  principles,  as  the  following 
facts  will  amply  prove. 

'•In  1700,  the  Yearly  Meeting  ordered  the 
printing  of  7000  copies  of  Barclay's  Apology, 
that  number  being  ordered  through  the  several 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings. 


"In  1748,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  pre- 
sented copies  of  Barclay's  Apology  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  then  assembled  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  present  was  accompanied 
by  a  recommendatory  epistle. 

"In  1789,  Gough,  in  his  History  of  Friends, 
writes  of  it  thus  : — '  It  stripped  Quakerism  of 
the  disguise  in  which  enmity  or  ignorance  had 
dressed  it  up,  and  represented  it  to  the  world 
in  its  genuine  shape  and  complexion.' 

"  In  1805,  Henry  Tuke,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Principles,  wrote  of  it  thus: — 'The 
ample  and  excellent  Apology  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay is  too  diffuse  for  the  generality  of  young 
readers;  and  it  requires  a  more  clear  and  pa- 
tient attention  than  many  are  willing  to  bestow. 
It  would,  however,  in  my  apprehension,  amply 
repay  that  attention;  and  I  am  so  far  from 
being  desirous  to  lessen  its  use,  that  I  wish 
particularly  to  recommend  it  to  those  of  our 
Society  who  desire  (what  all  should  desire) 
thoroughly  to  understand  their  own  religious 
principles.  If  the  language  is  not  modern,  it 
is  still  correct  and  clear  ;  if  the  work  is  thought 
too  controversial,  we  should  recollect  that  the 
controversy  is  on  subjects,  the  right  under- 
standing of  which,  is  intimately  connected 
with  our  existence  as  a  religious  Society.'' 

"  In  1814,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia,  then  in  London,  copies  of  Barclay's 
Apology,  the  expressed  object  being,  'that  the 
present  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  giv- 
ing them  information  relative  to  the  nature  of 
our  religious  principles.'  The  Rules  of  Dis- 
cipline, and  Peon's  No  Cross  No  Crown,  ac- 
companied the  Apology. 

"  In  1829,  -  William  Evans,  in  his  Exposi- 
tion, wrote  of  it  thus: — 'No  other  work  has 
been  so  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  Society, 
both  in  England  and  in  America,  or  is  entitled 
to  higher  authority  as  an  exposition  of  t/ieir 
peculiar  tenets.  *  *  The  Society  has  been 
at  considerable  pains  and  expense  in  distribu- 
ting this  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  since  the  period  it  was  first  published,  it 
has  always  been  held  to  be  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, both  among  ancient  and  modern  Friends, 
as  a  standard  doctrinal  treatise.'' 

"In  1848,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  made 
a  grant  of  money  to  assist  Friends  of  Norway, 
in  printing  an  edition  in  the  Danish  language, 
being  the  first  book  published  by  Friends  of 
Norway. 

"  Now  all  this  was  known,  and  well  known 
to  our  Friend  Edward  Ash.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  has  more  than  once  published  his  views  in 
reference  to  this  work,  and  to  the  estimate 
formed  of  it  by  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  and  notwith- 
standing  this  estimate,  lie  has  retained  his 
position  in  the  Society  as  a  member  and  ac- 
knowledged minister,  and  only  within  the  last 
lew  weeks  has  taken  the  step,  felt  by  most  to 
be  a  very  serious  one,  of  resigning  his  con- 
nection with  that  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians with  which  he  has  been  connected  by 
membership  from  his  childhood.  Now  what 
has  occasioned  this  serious  step  on  the  part  of 
our  Friend  !  Seeing  that  the  Society  has  taken 


*  This  should  be  Thomas  Evans. 


no  new  position  in  reference  to  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy, and  seeing  that  while  we  have  held  the 
opinions  which  have  prompted  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  work,  Edward  Ash  has  felt  him- 
self justified  in  holding  for  many  years  the 
station  of  a  minister  among  us,  to  what  can 
we  ascribe  the  sudden  step  of  his  resignation 
of  membership  ? 

"  We  are  called  upon  to  seek  bis  reasons, 
from  his  letter  of  resignation,  and  we  find  that 
the  simple  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of 
an  advertisement  of  Barclay's  Apology,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Friend,  with  other  books  sold 
at  the  Depository  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, has,  with  him,  sufficed  to  sunder  the 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  !  There  is  no 
proof  even  attempted  that  it  was  by  any  au- 
thority, beyond  that  of  the  Friend  who  acts 
as  Depositary,  that  the  advertisement  was  in- 
serted. Again,  it  is  no  new  thing  to  circulate 
widely  the  information  that  Barclay  s  Apolo- 
gy is  sold  at  the  Friends'  Depository.  There 
has,  probably,  not  been  a  Catalogue  of  Friends' 
books  issued,  amongst  the  many  thousands 
that  have  been  circulated  since  the  opening  of 
the  Depository,  in  which  Barclay's  Apology 
does  not  appear.  Again,  we  ask  then,  why 
has  our  Friend  left  the  Society  '!  We  desire 
to  speak  of  his  acts  as  we  feel  towards  him- 
self, most  respectfully  ;  but  after  perusing  and 
reperusing  his  letter  of  resignation,  we  can 
find  no  reason  assigned  for  his  present  step, 
but  what  hinges  on  the  appearance  of  this  ad- 
vertisement, and  we  must  say,  that  such  a 
reason  for  resigning  a  religious  fellowship  of 
fifty  years'  standing,  appears  to  us  most  in- 
sufficient and  even  trifling;  and  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  hinted  at  in  our  commence- 
ment, that  our  Friend  has  yielded  to  a  mor- 
bidness of  feeling,  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  (shall  we  say  more  Christian?)  to  have 
overcome. 

"  Now,  in  reference  to  the  work  itself,  we 
express  our  unleigned  belief,  that  as  a  'whole, 
it  embodies  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as 
professed  by  Friends,  and  as  found  in  the  New 
Testament. 

"  We  believe  we  have  read  every  line 
published  by  Edward  Ash  maintaining  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  with  the  New  Testament  in 
our  hands,  we  unequivocally  express  our  dis- 
sent from  many  of  his  views.  But  while  we 
value  the  Apology  highly,  we  do  not  leel  bound 
to  approve  and  deiend  its  every  sentence. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  adopted  a 
'  creed,'  and  it  probably  allows  amongst  its 
members  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  of  religi- 
ous opinion,  than  almost  any  olhrr  body  of 
professing  Christians ;  and  while  we  should 
be  grieved  indeed  to  see  the  time  when  Friends 
were  prepared  to  discard  and  ignore  the  vigo- 
rous sense,  the  conclusive  reasoning,  the  pow- 
er/ul  and  logical  argument,  and,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  add,  the  genuine  Christianity 
advanced  and  maintained  in  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy, we  really  know  no  reason,  why  such  as 
dijjer  from  us  as  to  some  portions  oj  the  work, 
should  not  remain  with  us  as  members  of  the 
same  Christian  Society,  though  the  judgment 
of  the  body  continue  to  authorize  the  circula- 
tion of  the  work  as  one  of  the  Books  txplana- 
tory  of  our  principles,  and  even  should  the 
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Depositary  of  ihe  Society  again  order  the  in-  to  the  number  of  his  coadjutors,  when  he  work,  should  not  remain  with  us  as  members 
sertion  of  its  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  says,  "  I  have  been  persuaded  (and  still  am)  of  the  same  Christian  Society,  though  the 
the  Friend,  that  many  of  the  doctrinal  views  most  insisted  judgment  of  the  body  continue  to  authorize 

"  *#*  Since  these  observations  were  in  type,  upon  in  the  Apology,  cannot  now  justly  be  I  the  circulation  of  the  work  as  one  of  lite  book* 
we  learn  that  Edward  Ash  occasionally  offi-  regarded  as  those  of  the  Society  in  this  coun- !  explanatory  of  our  principles."    In  order  fully 
ciates  as  Minister  at  an  '  Independent' Chapel."  try"  [England] :  but  we  would  put  the  question  ;  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  this  passage,  it 
—  seriously,  though  kindly,  to  all,  Can  there  be  must  be  remembered,  that  the  parts  of  the 

We  have  italicised  the  latter  part  of  the  a  reasonable  doubt  entertained  that  there  are  Apology  in  question,  are  described  by  E.  Ash 
second  paragraph  of  E.  Ash's  letter,  and  some  very  many  in  membership,  who  like  him,  are  as  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  doctrinal 

opposed  to  many  of  the  most  important  doc- 


lines  near  the  middle,  and  some  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Editorial  remarks,  as  being  trines  contained  in  the  Apology?  and  would 
worthy  of  special  notice:  the  other  italics  are  the  facts  to  which  he  refers  as  justifying  his 


are  as  in  the  original  from  which  we  extract. 

We  shall  not  attempt  at  the  present  time  to 
offer  much  comment  on  these  significant  and 
important  communications,  reserving  an  ex- 
amination of  thern,  and  what  we  cannot  but 
esteem  the  sad  state  of  things  indicated  by 


persuasion  that  tlve  Society  there,  does  not 
now  hold  the  views  of  Barclay,  have  been 
adduced  in  a  letter  to  a  Monthly  Meeting,  had 
they  not  been  regarded  by  him  as  well  known  ^q  'i^  °e 
and   indisputable?    The   conviction    of  the' 
truth  of  the  sad  state  of  the  Society  thus  un 


part  of  that  work,  and  as  having  reference  to 
subjects  of  primary  and  vital  concern  to  the 
Church. 


thern,  to  some  future  period,  should  such  an  folded,  has  long  bowed  down  the  spirits  ofj 


exposition  be  deemed  advisable.  We  have 
always  given  credit  to  E.  Ash  for  the  frank- 


many  of  the  burden-bearers  in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  in  this  land.    Many  honest-hearted 


ness  with  which,  while  advocating  his  own  Friends  both  there  and  here,  who  are  really 

I  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Society, 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  Schools  will  re-open  on  Fourth-day, 
Ninth  month.  The  Boys' 
School,  in  Cherry  street  near  Ninth,  and  the 
Girls',  in  St.  James  street  above  Sixth.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  pupils  should  enter  at  the 
commencement,  so  as  to  begin  with  their  pro- 
per classes. 


views,  he  acknowledged  they  were  not  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  long  established  faith  ofour 

religious  Society,  and  we  do  not  the  less  ap-  ed,  have  heretofore  been  unwilling  to  believe 


and  would  grieve  to  see  it  modified  or  chang- 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  wanted 
for  the  Coloured  Adult  Male  and  Female 
Schools.    Apply  to  Samuel  Allen,  No.  134 

tiling  said  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  I  the  Apology,"  are  or  have  been  inculcated  by  I  South  Front  street ;  William  L.  Edwards,  No. 


predate  bis  integrity  for  having  resigned  his ;  or  at  least  to  acknowledge,  that  doctrinal 
right  of  membership  therein.    There  is  no-  j  views  contrary  to  those  "  most  insisted  on  in 


Monthly  Meeting  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  some  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  So> 
of  resignation  from  E.  Ash;  without  doubt  a  ciety ;  and  have  therefore  opposed  the  issuing 
testimony  of  disownment  has  been,  or  ought  ,  of  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  the  innova 


6  North  Front  street ;  or  John  C.  Allen, 
179  South  Fifth  street. 


No. 


to  be,  issued  against  him. 

We  think  no  one  who  will  make  the  com- 


parison, can    fail  to 
sentiments  expressed 
jections  to  Barclay's 
with   many  of  those 
the  "Appeal  for  the 


see  how  nearly  the 
jy  E.  Ash  in  his  ob- 
Apology,  correspond 
commented   upon,  in 


lions  attempted  to  be  made.  Will  not  these 
now  see  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  cause 


WANTED 


A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 


for  the  deep  religious  concern  and  fear,  felt  Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
by  not  a  few,  lest  the  principles  of  the  Society  j  Thomas  Kirnber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street; 


the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  issued 
by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1847, 
and  approved  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Yearly 


should  be  secretly  undermined  and  changed? 
Must  they  not  acknowledge  that  the  two 
Ancient  Doctrines  of;  Yearly  Meetings  which  we  have  named,  have 
done  nothing  more  than  their  duty,  in  bearing 
their  testimony  faithfully  against  the  attempt- 
ed modifications?  and  will  not  such  now  be 


Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Meeting  in  1648,  and  in  which  those  senti-  willing  to  join  with  them  in  that  testimony  ? 
rnents  are  pointed  out  and  disowned  as  not  Let  there  then,  be  an  united  effort  on  the  part 
in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  our  religious  of  all  who  really  value  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
Sociely.  As  the  sentiments  are  identical,  so  j  monies  for  which  our  forefathers  suffered  so 
the  same  effect  must  result  from  promulgating  deeply,  to  defend  them  from  the  errors  so  in- 
or  defending  them,  viz.,  dissent  from  many  ol  sidiously  disseminated  by  some,  and  openly 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Apology,  and  j  avowed  by  others.    Why  should  they  who 


Died,  in  Dartmouth,  Bristol  county,  Mass.,  on  the 
22d  of  Sixth  month,  lni>2,  Lucretia,  wile  of  Benjamin 
Tucker,  in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age.  Having  attended 
toe  lale  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  she  wiih  her 
husband  set  out  lor  their  home,  bul  hud  proceeded  hut 
a  lew  miles,  when  she  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Site  ap. 
peared  to  have  a  sense  of  her  critical  condition,  em- 
phatically querying  of  an  inrnale  of  Lite  family,  whe- 
ther she  bad  not  Coine  there  to  die?  and  soon  alter 


in  other  standard  works  of  our  early  Friends,  are  manifesting  that  they  sincerely  desire  j  was  e"ga^ed  in  solemn  supplication.  She  continued 
winch  have  ever  been  acknowledged  by  the !  to  maintain  those  doctrines  and  testimonies  j  ^l^^l^^^^It  ^ 


inviolate,  be  regarded  with  jealousy,  or  held 
up  to  censure?  Let  there  be  but  a  full  and 
decided  testimony  given  forth  by  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  London  and  Dublin,  and  those  on 
this  continent  that  have  not  yet  done  so,  against 
the  unsound  views  spread  abroad  by  E.  Ash, 


Divine  will,  until  she  was  released  from  her  suffer- 
ings, which  were  great  tor  several  days,  continuing 
until  near  her  close,  when  her  spirit  passed  away  so 
gently,  that  the  moment  when  she  ceased  to  breathe 
could  not  be  precisely  determined.  She  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  ot  our  reli- 
gious Society,  and  had  been  for  many  years  an  over- 
seer of  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting.    Just  before 


Society  as  sound  expositions  of  its  faith 

That  the  author  of  the  works  quoted  from 
in  the  Appeal,  like  E.  Ash,  did  not  unite  with 
those  standard  works,  is  fully  acknowledged 
by  him  in  his  "Brief  Remarks  on  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture."  "  Were  I  required  to 
define  Quakerism,"  says  he  in  that  pamphlet, 
"  I  would  not  describe  it  as  lite  system  so  elabo- 
rately wrought  out  by  a  Barclay,  or  as  ?Ae|open,  to  heal  the  breaches  now  so  lamentably  I  Z^luTvL  brought  to  a  sick  bed,  which  was  no 
doctrines  and  maxims  of  a  Penn,  or  as  the  re- 1  apparent  throughout  the  Society;  and  we  could  place  for  it,  and  that  she  was  not  able  to  see  anything 

in  her  way,  although  her  hope  of  salvation  rested  not 
upon  anything  she  had  done,  but  upon  the  mercy  of 

But  this  feelim 


and  others  who  have  been  in  membership, 1  bhe  'clt  her  own  home,  she  remarked  that  she  had  de- 
and  we  fully  believe  the  way  would  be  at  oncel  8lr(;dul0  know  t0  S"  beiorehaud  to  judgment, 

u-li  .u-  i  i  J.  i.   ..Li..  I  aria  ner  peace  to  be  made  with  her  heavemy  rather 


fined  views  of  a  Penington,  for  all  these '  again  rejoice  in  the  feeling  that  we  are  one 
authors  have  their  defects,  as  well  a3  their  people,  however  peeled,  and  however  widely 
excellencies.    I  would  call  it  the  religion  of  separated  from  each  other. 


the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  without  diminution,  without  ad- 
dition, and  without  compromise;"  he,  of 
course,  like  E.  Ash,  giving  his  own  construc- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
differing  materially  from  that  given  by  Bar- 
clay, Penn,  and  Penington,  whose  views  of 
Christianity  he  deemed  defective. 

We  believe  that  E.  Ash  deceives  himself  as 


cannot  prevail  while  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  sentiments  have  obtainedcurrency  in  many 
parts  of  the  Society,  similar  to  those  avowed 
in  the  London  "  Friend,"  where,  after  profess- 
ing to  be  unable  to  account  for  E.  Ash  s  resin-- 
nation  from  the  Society,  and  in  allusion  to  his 
objections  to  Barclay's  Apology,  the  writer 
says,  "  We  really  know  no  reason  why  such 
as  difler  from  us  as  to  some  portions  of  the 


Uod  in  Christ  Jesus  out  Saviour.  .Notwitnstanding 
her  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected  to  her  family 
and  triends,  they  ttel  the  Consoling  belief  that  she 
was  not  unprepared  for  it. 


i  at  his  late  residence,  Ashley,  near  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  on  Third-day,  the  luth  inst.,  Ashto.v 
KicuaB-DSON,  aired  76  years;  an  esteemed  member 
and  overseer  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,, 
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From  Bcntley's  Miscellany. 

CROCODILES. 

ZOOLOGICAL   NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES. 

(Concluded  from  page  394.) 

"My  companion  and  myself  placed  our- 
selves with  our  guns  on  either  side  of  the 
stream,  while  the  Indians  with  long  bamboos 
felt  for  the  animal.  For  some  time  he  refused 
to  be  disturbed,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  he 
was  not  within  our  limits,  when  a  spiral  mo- 
tion of  the  water  under  the  spot  where  I  was 
standing  led  me  to  direct  the  natives  to  it,  and 
the  creature  slowly  moved  on  the  bottom  to- 
wards the  nets,  which  he  no  sooner  touched 
than  he  quietly  turned  back  and  proceeded  up 
the  stream.  This  movement  was  several 
times  repeated,  till,  having  no  rest  in  the  en- 
closure, he  attempted  to  climb  up  the  bank. 
On  receiving  a  ball  in  the  body,  he  uttered  a 
growl  like  that  of  an  angry  dog,  and  plunging 
into  the  water  crossed  to  the  other  side,  where 
he  was  received  with  a  similar  salutation, 
discharged  directly  into  his  mouth.  Finding 
himself  attacked  on  every  side,  he  renewed 
his  attempts  to  ascend  the  banks  ;  but  whatever 
part  of  him  appeared  was  bored  with  bullets, 
and,  finding  that  he  was  hunted,  he  forgot  his 
own  formidable  means  of  attack,  and  sought 
only  safety  from  the  troubles  which  surround- 
ed him.  A  low  spot  which  separated  the 
river  from  the  lake,  a  little  above  the  nets, 
was  unguarded,  and  we  feared  that  he  would 
succeed  in  escaping  over  it.  It  was  here  ne- 
cessary to  stand  firmly  against  him,  and,  in 
several  attempts  which  he  made  to  cross  it, 
we  turned  him  back  with  spears,  bamboos,  or 
whatever  came  first  to  hand.  He  once  seem- 
ed determined  to  force  his  way,  and,  foaming 
with  rage,  rushed  with  open  jaws  and  gnash- 
in"  his  teeth  with  a  sound  too  ominous  to  be 
despised,  appeared  "to  have  his  full  energies 
aroused,  when  his  career  was  stopped  by  a 
large  bamboo  thrust  violently  into  his  mouth, 
which  he  ground  to  pieces,  and  the  fingers  of 
the  holder  were  so  paralyzed,  that  for  some 
minutes  he  was  incapable  of  resuming  his  gun. 
The  natives  had  now  become  so  excited  as  to 
forgi  t  all  prudence,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  little  hamlet  had  come  down  to  the 
shore  to  share  in  the  general  enthusiasm. 
They  crowded  to  the  opening,  and  were  so 
unmindful  of  their  danger  that  it  was  neces- 


sary to  drive  them  back  with  some  violence. 
Had  the  monster  have  known  his  own  strength 
and  dared  to  have  used  it,  he  would  have  gone 
over  that  spot  with  a  force  which  no  human 
power  could  have  withstood,  and  would  have 
crushed  or  carried  with  him  into  the  lake 
about  the  whole  population  of  the  place.  It  is 
not  si  range  that  personal  safety  was  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  tremen- 
dous bruie,  galled  with  wounds  and  repeated 
defeat,  tore  his  way  through  the  foaming  wa- 
ter, glancing  from  side  to  side,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  avoid  his  foes;  then,  rapidly  plough- 
ing up  the  stream,  he  grounded  on  the  shal- 
lows, and  turned  back  frantic  and  bewildered 
at  his  circumscribed  position.  At  length, 
maddened  with  suffering  and  desperate  from 
continued  persecution,  he  rushed  furiously  to 
the  mouth  of  the  stream,  burst  through  two  of 
the  nets,  and  I  threw  down  my  gun  in  despair, 
for  it  looked  as  though  his  way  at  last  was 
clear  to  the  wide  lake;  but  the  third  stopped 
him,  and  his  teeth  and  legs  had  got  entangled 
in  all.  This  gave  us  a  chance  of  closer  war- 
fare with  lances,  such  as  are  used  against  the 
wild  buffalo.  We  had  sent  for  this  weapon 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  found 
it  much  more  effectual  than  guns.  Entering  the 
canoe,  we  plunged  lance  after  lance  into  the 
alligator,  as  he  was  struggling  under  the  wa- 
ter, till  a  wood  seemed  growing  from  him, 
which  moved  violently  above  while  his  body 
was  concealed  below.  His  endeavours  to  ex- 
tricate himself  lashed  the  waters  into  foam 
mingled  with  blood,  and  there  seemed  no  end 
to  his  vitality  or  decrease  to  his  resistance  till 
a  lance  struck  him  directly  through  the  middle 
of  the  back,  which  an  Indian,  with  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood,  hammered  into  him  as  he  could 
catch  an  opportunity.  My  companion  on  the 
other  side  now  tried  to  haul  him  to  the  shore, 
by  the  nets  to  which  he  had  fastened  himself, 
but  had  not  sufficient  assistance  with  him. 
As  I  had  more  force  with  me,  we  managed,  by 
the  aid  of  the  women  and  children,  to  drag 
his  head  and  part  of  his  body  on  to  the  little 
beach,  and,  giving  him  the  coup  de  grace,  left 
him  to  gasp  out  the  remnant  of  his  life. 

"This  monster  was  nearly  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  head  alone  weighed  three  hundred  pounds. 
On  opening  him  there  were  found,  with  other 
parts  of  the  horse,  three  legs  entire,  torn  off*  at 
the  haunch  and  shoulder,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  stones,  some  of  them  of  several 
pounds'  weight." 

The  flesh  of  alligators  is  eaten  by  some  na- 
tions, but  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  epicu- 
rean morsel.  A  serpent  will,  however,  lunch 
offan  alligator  with  infinite  gusto,  as  appears 
from  the  following  example.  In  October, 
1822,  a  Camoudy  snake  was  killed  in  Dcme- 


rara,  measuring  fourteen  feet  longand  thirteen 
inches  in  circumference,  as  the  natural  size  of 
the  body,  but  the  belly  was  distended  to  the 
enormous  size  of  thirty-one  inches.  On  open- 
ing it,  it  was  found  to  contain  an  entire  alliga- 
tor, recently  swallowed  and  measuring  six 
feet  long  by  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. From  the  appearance  of  the  neck  of 
the  alligator,  it  was  evident  that  the  snake  de- 
stroyed him  by  twining  round  that  part;  and 
so  severe  had  been  the  constriction  that  the 
eyes  were  starting  from  the  head.  Some 
valuable  information  as  to  the  habits  of  croco- 
diles are  given  by  Mr.  Gosse,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Richard  Hill.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  alligators  are  greedily  partial  to  dogs,  and 
surprise  them  often  when  they  come  to  drink 
at  the  river.  "The  voice  of  the  dog,"  says 
Mr.  Hill,  "  will  always  draw  them  away  from 
an  object  when  prowling.  Those  who  would 
cross  a  river,  without  any  risk  from  their  at- 
tacks, send  a  scout  down  the  stream  to  imitate 
the  canine  bark,  yelp,  or  howl,  when  away 
swim  the  alligators  for  their  prey,  leaving  an 
unmolested  ford  for  the  traveller  higher  up. 
Instinct  has  taught  the  dog  to  secure  himself 
by  a  similar  expedient.  When  it  has  to  tra- 
verse a  stretch  of  water,  it  boldly  goes  some 
distance  down  the  stream,  and  howls  and 
barks.  On  perceiving  the  alligators  crowding 
in  eager  cupidity  to  the  spot,  it  creeps  gently 
along  the  banks  higher  up,  and  swims  over 
the  water  without  much  fear  of  being  pursued." 
Mr.  Hill,  however,  doubts  whether  this  eager- 
ness with  which  the  alligator  responds  to  the 
cry  of  the  dog,  is  to  be  attributed  to  fondness 
for  it  as  food ;  he  rather  ascribes  it  to  the 
similarity  of  the  sound  to  its  own  peculiar  cry 
under  any  species  of  excitement,  especially  the 
impassioned  voice  of  its  young,  and  he  consi- 
ders that  the  creatures  press  towards  the  point 
whence  the  cry  is  heard,  the  females  to  pro- 
tect the  young,  the  males  to  devour  them. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  "  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica,"  gives  the  following  curious  ac- 
count of  the  mode  of  taking  alligators  there 
practised : 

"  They  are  very  common  on  the  coasts  and 
deep  rivers  of  Jamaica.  One  of  nineteen  feet 
in  length,  I  was  told,  was  taken  by  a  dog, 
which  was  made  use  of  as  a  bait,  with  a  piece 
of  wood  tied  to  a  cord,  the  farther  end  of 
which  was  fastened  to  a  bed-post.  The  cro- 
codile, coming  round  as  usual  every  night, 
seized  the  dog,  was  taken  by  the  piece  of  wood 
made  fast  to  the  cord,  drew  the  bed  to  the 
window  and  waked  the  people,  who  killed  the 
alligator  which  had  done  them  much  mischief. 
The  skin  was  stuffed  and  offered  to  me  as  a 
rarity  and  present,  but  I  could  not  accept  of 
it,  because  of  its  largeness,  wanting  room  to 
stow  it," 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Few  authors  have  received  greater  injustice 
than  Mr.  Waterton,  on  account  of  an  adven- 
ture described  by  him  in  his  interesting"  Wan- 
derings." "  Having  caught,  (lie  says,)  by 
means  of  a  baited  hook,  a  huge  cayman  in  the 
river  Essequibo,  they  (the  Indians)  pulled  the 
cayman  within  two  yards  of  me;  1  saw  he 
was  in  a  slate  of  fear  and  perturbation.  I  in- 
stantly dropped  the  mast,  sprang  up  and 
jumped  on  his  back,  turning  half,  round  as  I 
vaulted,  so  that  I  gained  my  seat  with  my  face 
in  a  right  position.  I  immediately  seized  his 
fore-legs,  and,  by  main  force,  twisted  them 
on  his  back ;  thus  they  served  me  for  a  bri- 
dle." 

This  statement  excited  a  whirlwind  of  ridi- 
cule ;  we  will  see  with  how  little  cause  or 
justice. 

When  speaking  of  the  Tenty rites,  we  have 
quoted  ancient  authors  proving  that  it  was  the 
usual  proceeding  of  these  people  to  spring  on 
the  backs  of  crocodiles,  and  in  that  position  to 
subdue  them.  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  Egypt,"  describes  the  following  me- 
thod of  taking  the  crocodile.  "  The  inhabi- 
tants," says  he,  "  make  some  animal  cry  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  and  when  the  croco- 
dile comes  out  they  thrust  a  spear  into  his 
body,  to  which  a  rope  is  tied  ;  they  then  let 
him  go  into  the  water  to  spend  himself,  and 
afterwards  drawing  him  out,  run  a  pole  into 
his  mouth,  and,  jumping  on  his  back,  tie  his 
jaws  together."  Such  is  the  mode  still  prac- 
tised in  Egypt,  and  the  following  interesting 
account  given  by  Mr.  Gosse,  of  the  capture  of 
an  alligator  in  Jamaica,  most  fully  exonerates 
Mr.  Waterton  from  any  suspicion  of  exagge- 
ration. 

"  A  cayman  from  the  neighbouring  lagoons 
of  Lyson's  estate  in  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East, 
that  used  occasionally  to  poach  the  ducks  and 
ducklings  having  free  warren  about  the  water- 
mill,  was  taken  in  his  prowl  and  killed.  All 
sorts  of  suspicion  was  entertained  about  the 
depredators  among  the  ducks,  till  the  crocodile 
ivas  surprised  lounging  in  one  of  the  ponds, 
after  a  night's  plunder.  Downie,  the  engineer 
of  the  plantation,  shot  at  him  and  wounded 
htm,  and  though  it  did  not  seem  that  he  was 
much  hurt,  he  was  hit  with  such  sensitive 
effect,  that  he  immediately  rose  out  of  the  pond 
to  regain  the  morass.  It  was  now  that  David 
Brown,  an  African  wainman,  came  up,  and 
before  the  reptile  could  make  a  dodge  to  get 
away,  he  threw  himself  astride  over  his  back, 
snatched  up  his  forepaws  in  a  moment  and 
held  them  doubled  up.  The  beast  was  imme- 
diately thrown  upon  its  snout,  and  though 
able  to  move  freely  his  hind  feet,  and  slap  his 
tail  about,  he  could  not  budge  hall' a  yard,  his 
power  being  altogether  spent  in  a  fruitless  en- 
deavour to  grub  himself  onward.  As  he  was 
necessarily  confined  to  move  in  a  circle,  he 
was  pretty  nearly  held  to  one  spot.  The  Af- 
rican kept  his  seat.  His  place  across  the 
beast  being  at  the  shoulders,  he  was  exposed 
only  to  severe  jerks,  as  a  chance  of  being 
thrown  off.  In  this  way  a  huge  reptile  eigh- 
teen feet  long,  torso  he  measured  when  killed, 
was  held  manu  forti,  by  one  man,  till  Downie 
reloaded  his  fowling-piece,  and  shot  him  quiet- 
ly through  the  brain." 


For  "The  frieml." 

Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction 
of  Ad  nil  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  the 
Managers  report :  That  the  Schools  for  Col- 
oured Men  and  Women,  were  opened  at  the 
usual  place,  on  the  corner  of  Raspberry  street 
and  Shields  alley,  on  Second-day  evening, 
Ninth  month  29th  last. 

The  teachers  have  attended  faithfully  to  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them  ;  and  the  progress 
made  by  many  of  the  scholars  in  Reading, 
Writing,  &c,  attest  their  care,  as  well  as  the 
attention  and  industry  of  the  scholars  them- 
selves. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  over  which  we 
could  have  no  control,  the  schools  have  not  been 
so  fully  attended  as  usual,  the  average  number 
falling  considerably  short  of  that  of  last  year. 

155  men  and  212  women  were  registered 
as  scholars.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
whole  session,  was  46  men  and  48  women. 

A  number  of  lectures  have  been  delivered 
by  several  Friends,  which  were  listened  to  by 
the  scholars  with  interest  and  profit. 

Moral  Almanacs  and  Friends'  Tracts  have, 
as  usual,  been  distributed  in  the  Schools. 

The  regular  attendance  of  many  of  the 
scholars,  and  the  interest  they  manifested  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  afford  ample  en- 
couragement to  continue  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged ;  and  though  the  diminished 
number  attending  the  past  winter,  has  been  a 
source  of  regret,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
interest  so  long  felt  by  the  Association  in  the 
education  of  coloured  adults,  will  be  maintain- 
ed, and  that  should  the  Schools  be  opened  an- 
other winter,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  have  a 
larger  attendance. 

The  Schools  were  closed  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  Second  month  27th,  when  many  of 
the  scholars  expressed  great  thankfulness  for 
the  opportunity  that  had  been  afforded  them 
for  improvement,  and  desired  that  a  like  priv- 
ilege might  be  granted  another  season,  believ- 
ing that  they  had  derived  substantial  benefit 
from  the  instruction  imparted  to  them. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Francis  Bacon,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  3rd,  1S52. 

"  My  dear  Friends  and  Brethren,  keep  in 
the  seed  of  peace,  which  was  before  the  enmi- 
ty and  adversary  was,  in  which  ye  will  all  have 
life  and  peace,  and  unity  and  dominion.  In 
that  ye  wilt  know  Christ  Jesus  to  reign,  who 
was  before  the  world  began,  in  whom  ye  may 
know  your  election,  and  a  sitting  in  the  hea- 
venly places  in  Christ  Jesus,  above  all  the 
earthly  places  below,  and  men's  evil  traditions 
and  vain  customs.  Sitting  in  Christ  Jesus  keep- 
eth  out  of  them,  for  he  was  before  they  were. 
And  let  all  Friends  everywhere,  pray  to  the 
Lord  to  exalt  his  Truth  to  his  glory,  and  his 
kingdom  which  hath  no  end,  but  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting." — G.  Fox. 


tie  of  the  Indians,"  was  found  teaching  the 
alphabet  to  an  Indian  child  at  his  bedside. 
'  Why  not  rest  from  your  labours  now?"  said, 
a  friend.  "  Because,"  said  the  venerable  man, 
"  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  render  me  useful  in 
my  sphere;  and  he  has  heard  my  prayers  ; 
for  now  that  I  can  no  longer  preach,  he  leaves 
me  strength  enough  to  teach  this  poor  child 
his  alphabet." 


Ettict  in  his  Old  Age. — On  the  day  of  his 
death,  in  his  eightieth  year,  Elliot,  the  "  apos- 


()n  the  Whale  Fisheries. 

Extract  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  William  H. 
Seward,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  29 th  ultimo. 

(Continued  from  page  305.) 

We  are  the  second  in  rank  among  commer- 
cial nations.  Our  superiority  over  so  many, 
results  from  our  greater  skill  in  ship-building, 
and  our  greater  dexterity  in  navigation,  and 
our  greater  frugality  at  sea.  These  elements 
were  developed  in  the  fisheries,  and  especially 
in  the  northern  fishery.  We  think  that  we 
are  inferior  to  no  nation  in  navai  warfare. 
The  seamen  who  have  won  our  brilliant  vic- 
tories on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  were 
trained  and  disciplined  in  this  the  severest  of 
all  marine  service ;  and  our  naval  historians 
agree  that  it  constituted  the  elementary  school 
of  all  our  nautical  science.  What,  then,  would 
compensate  us  for  the  loss,  or  for  the  decline 
of  the  whale  fishery? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  Senate  toward  the  national  whale  fish- 
ery for  a  purpose.  The  whales  have  found  a 
new  retreat  in  the  Seas  of  Ochotsk  and  Ana- 
dir, south  of  Behring's  Straits,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  lying  north  of  them.  In 
1848,  Captain  Roys,  in  the  whale  ship  Supe- 
rior, passed  through  those  Seas,  and  through 
the  Straits,  braving  the  perils  of  an  unknown 
way,  and  an  inhospitable  climate.  He  filled 
his  ship  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  news  of  his 
success  went  abroad.  In  1 849,  a  fleet  of  154 
sail  went  up  to  this  new  fishing-ground  ;  in 
1850,  a  fleet  of  144;  and  in  1851,  a  fleet  of 
145.  The  vessels  are  manned  with  30  per- 
sons each ;  and  their  value,  including  that  of 
the  average  annual  cargoes  procured  there,  is 
equal  to  nine  millions — and  thus  exceeds,  by 
near  two  millons,  the  highest  annual  import 
from  China.  But  these  fleets  are  beset  by  not 
only  such  dangers  of  their  calling  as  custom- 
arily occur  on  well-explored  fishing-grounds, 
but  also  by  the  multiplied  dangers  of  ship- 
wreck resulting  from  the  want  of  accurate 
topographical  knowledge — the  only  charts  of 
these  seas  being  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

While  many  and  deplorable  losses  were 
sustained  by  the  fleets  of  1849-50,  we  have 
|  already  information  of  the  loss  of  eleven  ves- 
I  sels,  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  fleet  of 
}  1851,  many  of  which  disasters  might  have 
|  been  avoided,  had  there  been  charts  accurately 
j  indicating  the  shoals  and  headlands,  and  also 
|  places   of  sheltered  anchorage  near  them. 
These  facts  are  represented  to  us  by  the  mer- 
chants, ship-owners,  and  underwriters,  and 
are  confirmed  by  Lieut.  Maury,  who  presides 
in  this  department  of  science  in  the  Navy,  as 
well  as  in  the  labours  and  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional   Observatory.    We   want,   then,  not 
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bounties,  nor  protection,  nor  even  an  accurate 
survey,  but  simply  an  exploration  and'recon- 
noissance  of  these  seas,  which  have  so  recent- 
ly become  the  theatre  of  profitable  adventure 
and  brave  achievement  of  our  whale  hunters. 
This  service  can  be  performed  by  officers  and 
crews  now  belonging  to  the  navy,  in  two  or 
three  vessels  which  already  belong  or  may  be 
added  to  it,  and  would  continue  at  most,  only 
throughout  two  or  three  years.  Happily  the 
measure  involves  nothing  new,  untried,  or 
uncommon. 

To  say  nothing  of  our  recent  research  for 
the  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin,  nor  of  our 
great  exploring  expedition  under  Captain 
Wilkes,  we  are  already  engaged  in  triangula- 
ting a  coast  survey  of  the  Atlantic  shore. 
Charts,  light-houses  and  beacons,  show  the 
pilot  his  way,  not  over  that  ocean  and  among 
its  islands,  but  along  all  our  rivers,  and  even 
upon  our  inland  lakes.  The  absence  of  simi- 
lar guides  and  beacons  in  the  waters  now  in 
question,  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  Pacific 
coast  has  but  recently  fallen  under  our  sway, 
and  Behring's  Straits  and  the  seas  they  con- 
nect have  not,  until  now,  been  frequently  na- 
vigated by  the  seamen  of  any  nation.  Cer- 
tainly somebody  must  do  this  service.  But 
who  will  ?  The  whalers  cannot.  No  foreign 
nation  will,  for  none  is  interested.  The  con- 
stitutional power  and  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  its  means  are 
adequate. 

California  is  near  the  fishing-ground.  Her 
enterprising  citizens  are  already  engaged  in 
this  pursuit;  and  henceforward  the  whale- 
hunters  of  Nantucket  must  compete  with  a 
new  rival,  possessing  the  advantages  of  near- 
ness to  the  scenes  of  their  labours.  Califor- 
nia, therefore,  joins  Massachusetts  in  this  rea- 
sonable demand. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  exploring  fleet  thus 
proposed,  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  North- 
ern seas  early  in  September,  and  could  not 
return  to  them  until  the  succeeding  June.  I 
propose  that  it  should  spend  that  long  season 
in  performing  a  service  not  dissimilar  under 
milder  skies,  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
and  its  adjoining  seas,  which  is  usually  tra- 
versed by  vessels  sailing  from  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  to  China  and  the  Indies.  Re- 
member, if  you  please,  that  not  only  has  no 
Asiatic  prince,  merchant,  or  navigator,  ever 
explored  this  one,  of  all  the  oceans  the  broad- 
est and  most  crowded,  and  crowned  with 
islands,  but  that  they  have  forbidden  that  ex- 
ploration by  European  navigators,  who  have 
performed  whatever  has  been  done  at  the  peril, 
and  often  at  the  cost  of  imprisonment  and 
death.  We  have  made  no  accurate  survey, 
for  we  have  only  just  now  arrived  and  taken 
our  stand  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  are  new 
on  that  ocean — nay,  we  are  only  as  of  yester- 
day upon  this  continent;  and  yet  maps  and 
charts  are  as  necessary  to  the  seafaring  man 
on  that  ocean  as  on  any  other;  and  just  as 
necessary  on  every  ocean  as  monuments  and 
guides  are  to  him  who  traverses  deserts  of 
sand  or  wastes  of  trackless  snow. 

Lieutenant  Maury  informs  us  that  every 
navigator  of  those  waters  is  painfully  impress- 
ed  with  a  sense 'of  surrounding  dangers — they 


exist,  and  yet  the  only  charts  that  have  been 
made,  fail  to  indicate  in  what  forms  or  in 
what  places  they  will  appear.  So  imperfect 
is  our  topographical  information,  that  a  large 
island,  called  Ousima,  supposed  to  be  thickly 
inhabited  and  highly  cultivated,  lies  in  the  fair 
way  to  China,  and  yet  no  vessel  has  ever 
touched  or  gone  around  it.  It  would  repay 
tenfold  the  cost  of  the  whole  exploration,  if  we 
should  find  on  that  island  a  good  harbour  and 
a  friendly  people.*  Horberg's  charts  of  these 
passages  arc  the  best.  But  these  are  of  old 
dates,  and  although  they  have  been  corrected 
from  time  to  time,  yet  they  are  very  imper- 
fect. The  shoals  in  the  China  sea,  the  sea  of 
Japan,  and  the  straits  of  Gasper,  are  repre- 
sented to  us  by  navigators  as  being  formed  of 
coral,  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  or- 
ganization, and  therefore  increasing  rapidly  in 
magnitude  as  they  approach  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters.  It  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  explore  and  note  the  shoals  and  islands 
lying  between  the  coast  of  Palawan,  on  the 
China  Sea,  and  that  of  Cochin  China,  and 
also  the  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Lon- 
don, Prince  of  Wales,  and  Paulo  Sapata 
islands.  The  perils  existing  there  oblige  ships 
going  up  and  coming  down  through  these  seas 
against  the  monsoons  to  beat  at  disadvantage, 
while  an  exploration  would  probably  disclose 
eddies  and  currents,  which  would  allow  of 
straight  courses,  where  now  no  one  dare  pursue 
them.  Clement's  Strait  and  the  Camarata 
Passage  are  filled  with  the  same  dangers. 
Again,  the  great  outlet  from  the  China  Sea  into 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  Bahee,  and  adjacent 
passages  between  the  islands  of  Luconia  and 
the  coast  of  China  and  Formosa,  need  to  be 
surveyed,  although  the  islands  are  generally 
well  designated  on  the  maps. 

Then  .proceeding  northwardly,  a  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  whalemen  demands  that  the 
islands  between  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  from  them  to  the  Loo  Choo  islands,  and 
so  on  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  along 
them  eastwardly  to  Behring's  Straits,  should 
be  surveyed.  The  last  attempt  to  perform 
that  duty  was  made  by  a  small  Russian  fleet, 
which  was  captured  and  destroyed,  while  its 
officers  and  crew  were  imprisoned  by  the  Ja- 
panese. Lastly,  as  we  advance  eastwardly, 
in  the  very  track  pursued  by  our  whalers  and 
Chinamen,  we  encounter  islands,  and  many 
shoals  imperfectly  defined,  and  especially  the 
Bonin  islands  ;  while  prudence  requires  a  care- 
ful reconnoisance  also  of  the  Fox  islands, 
which,  although  lying  somewhat  northwardly 
of  the  passage,  might,  if  well  known,  afford 
shelter  in  case  of  inclement  weather.  This 
reconnoisance  in  a  temperate  latitude  is  de- 
manded by  the  merchants,  underwriters,  and 
navigators  in  all  our  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in 
our  two  Pacific  ports,  and  the  argument  for  it 
rests  on  the  same  foundation  with  that  which 
supports  the  proposition  for  the  more  north- 
wardly exploration. 

Sir,  have  you  looked  recently  at  the  China 
trade?    It  reaches  already  seven  millions  in 


*  Within  the  last  year,  the  Memnon,  an  American 
ship,  valued  with  her  cargo,  at  §5U0,UU0,  was  lost  in 
the  Straits  of  Gasper. 


value  annually.  Have  you  watched  the  Califor- 
nia trade  ?  Its  export  of  bullion  alone  already 
exceeds  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
as  yet,  the  mineral  development  of  that  State 
has  only  begun.  The  settlement  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  in  a  state  of  sheer  infancy.  There 
is,  speaking  relatively,  neither  capital  nor 
labour  there,  adequate  to  exhibit  the  forces  of 
industry  that  might  be  employed  in  that  won- 
derful region.  JNor  is  California  yet  conveni- 
ently accessible.  The  rail  way  across  Panama 
is  nol  yet  completed.  The  passage  through 
Nicaragua  is  not  perfect;  that  which  leads 
through  Tehuantepec  is  not  begun  ;  nor  have 
we  yet  extended  even  so  far  as  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  most  important  and  necessary  one 
of  them  all,  the  railroad  across  our  own  coun- 
try to  San  Francisco. 

The  emigrant  to  the  Atlantic  coast  arrives 
speedily  and  cheaply  from  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world ;  while  he  who  would  seek  the 
Pacific  shore,  encounters  charges  and  delays 
which  few  can  sustain.  Nevertheless,  the 
commercial,  social,  political  movements  of  the 
world,  are  now  in  the  direction  of  California. 
Separated  as  it  is  from  us  by  foreign  lands, 
or  more  impassable  mountains,  we  are  estab- 
lishing there  a  custom-house,  a  mint,  a  dry- 
dock,  Indian  agencies,  and  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  tribunals  of  justice.  Without 
waiting  for  perfect  or  safe  channels,  a  strong 
and  steady  stream  of  emigration  flows  thither 
from  every  State,  and  every  district  eastward 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Similar  torrents  of 
emigration  are  pouring  into  California  and 
Australia  from  the  South  American  States, 
from  Europe,  and  from  Asia.  This  movement 
is  not  a  sudden,  or  accidental,  or  irregular,  or 
convulsive  one ;  but  it  is  one  for  which  men 
and  Nature  have  been  preparing  through  near 
four  hundred  years.  During  all  that  time, 
merchants  and  princes  have  been  seeking  how 
they  could  reach  cheaply  and  expeditiously, 
"Cathay,"  "China,"  "the  East,"  that  inter- 
course and  commerce  might  be  established 
between  its  ancient  nations  and  the  newer 
ones  of  the  West.  To  these  objects  Da  Gama, 
Columbus,  Americus,  Cabot,  Hudson,  and 
other  navigators,  devoted  their  talents,  their 
labours,  and  their  lives.  Even  the  discovery 
of  this  continent  and  its  islands,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  society  and  government  upon  them, 
grand  and  important  as  these  events  have 
been,  were  but  conditional,  preliminary,  and 
auxiliary  to  the  more  sublime  result,  now  in 
the  act  of  consummation — the  re-union  of  the 
two  civilizations,  which,  parting  on  the  plains 
of  Asia  lour  thousand  years  ago,  and  travel- 
ling ever  afterwards  in  opposite  directions 
around  the  world,  now  meet  again  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cer- 
tainly no  mere  human  event  of  equal  dignity 
and  importance  has  ever  occurred  upon  the 
earth.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  equalization 
of  the  condition  of  society,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  family. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

To  Friends  Concerning  the  Word  of  Life. 
— "Friends  and  brethren,  the  eternal  Word, 
from  which  ye  have  spoken  and  ministered  to 
others,  is  the  Word  of  life,  Word  of  peace,  the 
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Word  of  reconciliation,  which  makes  of  twain, 
one  new  man;  and  if  ye  abide  there,  there  is 
no  division,  but  unity  in  the  life,  which  was 
before  death  was,  and  before  division  was. 
Therefore  thai  which  is  divided,  is  of  the  king- 
dom that  cannot  stand,  and  is  for  condemna- 
tion by  the  life  and  Word  of  reconciliation. 
That  which  speaks  the  evil  language  I  do 
deny  ;  for  which  speaks  so,  doth  not  see  tho- 
roughly. Therefore  on  the  Light  wait,  where 
the  unity  is,  where  the  peace  is,  where  the 
oneness  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is,  where 
there  is  no  rent  or  division;  but  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  everlasting  Fountain  of  life, 
and  Covenant  of  peace.  The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minis- 
ter. Where  the  life  and  fulness  dwells,  it  hides 
and  covers  from  that,  to  which  the  curse  is; 
that  so  it  may  minister  to  the  Seed  s  seed. 

''Sound,  sound  the  trumpet  abroad,  ye  va- 
liant soldiers  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  of  which 
there  is  no  end  !  All  the  antichrists  in  the  king- 
doms of  fallen  man,  are  up  in  arms  against 
Christ.' — G.  Fox. 


Fnr  "  The  I'rit ml.' 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  ol  Thomas  Sxaitergoori  and  his  Times.) 
i  L'oniimipil  it  urn  pagi'  397  ) 

William  continues  his  diary  :  "  On  Sixth- 
d.iv,  [First  month  4th,  1805.J  was  at  Capell 
mi  l  ling,  which  was  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing to  the  few  [members],  and  some  neighbours 
that  came  in.  In  the  evening  had  a  meeting 
at  Dorking.  Here  everything  seemed  sealed  up, 
and  we  parted  without  a  word  being  said.  Slept 
at  a  public  house.  On  Seventh-day,  rode  to 
John  Smith's,  twenty-three  miles.  Here  I  heard 
of  the  decease  of  Robert  Jeffrey  and  Elizabeth 
Gibson.  On  First-day,  the  6th,  I  attended 
Southwark  meeting  morning  and  afternoon. 
In  both  1  was  strengthened  to  relieve  my  mind 
in  good  incisure  of  what  came  before  it.  It 
appeared  somewhat  like  a  clearing  out.  On 
Second-day,  wrote,  and  visited  one  family, 
[John  Corder's,]  taking  dinner  with  them.  His 
wife  Ruth  1  met  with  at  Chelmsford  last  summer. 
She  is  a  solid,  weighty  elder,  with  whom  I  lei t 
near  unity.  On  Third-day,  walked  three  miles, 
to  Devonshire-house  Monthly  Meeting.  It 
held  about  six  hours,  and  adjourned  to  six  in 
the  evening.  I  did  not  attend  [the  adjourn- 
ment], leeling  my  mind  more  inclined  to  visit 
two  Friends  who  had  been  confined  for  many 
weeks  ;  both  acceptable  ministers — John  Home 
and  Jane  Harris.  The  visits  were  comforting 
boih  to  them  and  myself.  On  Fourth-day, 
attended  Grace-church  street  meeting.  In 
boih  [Devonshire-house  and  Grace-church 
street]  I  was  favoured  with  openings  of  the 
Word  of  lile,  so  that  1  left  them  with  a  peace- 
ful mind.  Hitherto  I  had  been  shut  up  in 
silence  in  them  both,  as  to  ministry.  That 
night  was  very  ill.  I  had  to  keep  house  two 
days.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold  ;  the 
air  quite  dark  with  a  thick  log, — the  ground 
and  bushes  all  clad  with  a  thick,  white  frost, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  snow  lor  several 
days  and  nighis  together.  On  Seventh-day, 
being  somewhat  better,  I  rode  to  Uxbridge, 
and  slept  at  Deborah  Moline's.    On  Second- 
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day,  rode  to  High  Wycombe,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing that  evening.  On  Third-day,  went  to 
Amersham,  and  had  a  meeting.  These  meet- 
ings were  close  exercising  seasons,  in  silence 
for  a  long  space ;  but  light  broke  forth  as  out 
of  obscurity,  and  the  YVord  was  preached  in 
plainness  of  speech,  and  some  good  degree  of 
that  animating  power  that  quickens  and  makes 
alive  unto  God.  On  Fourth-day,  went  to 
Aylesbury,  to  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  held  at  six  in 
the  evening.  There  were  three  women  and 
nine  men  at  the  meeting,  and  four  visiiers. 
Slept  at  an  inn.  On  Fifh-day,  was  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  In  the  fore  part  there  was 
much  Gospel  labour, — the  weight  of  which  fell 
on  Ann  Crowley.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  it 
a  solid  meeting  throughout.  On  Sixth-day, 
went  to  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  lodged  at  John 
Grant's.  Here  1  spent  Seventh-day  in  writ- 
ing. On  First-day,  the  20th  of  First  month, 
attended  their  meeting  in  the  fore  and  after- 
noon. These  opportunities  were  profitable, 
and  I  hope,  encouraging.  On  Second-day,  1 
went  to  Hog-sty-end  meeting;  from  thence  to 
Olney,  and  was  at  their  meeting  on  Third- 
day,  and  in  the  evening  one  to  which  many  of 
the  neighbours  came.  It  was  solid  and  still, 
and  Gospel  truths  were  declared  under  a  mea- 
sure of  the  light  authority.  On  Fourth-day, 
rode  to  Wellingborough,  and  on  Fifth-day, 
attended  their  meeting  in  course.  Their 
members  were  pretty  much  together.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  silence.  On  Sixth-day, 
went  to  Raunds  meeting.  It  is  but  a  poor 
spot.  Returned  to  Wellingborough,  and  slept 
at  Benjamin  Middleton's.  This  night  I  was 
poorly.  I  had  been  better  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  now  a  relapse  seemed  to  put  me  on  think- 
ing whether  it  could  be  required  of  me  to 
travel  so,  and  I  turned  my  mind  a  good  deal 
homewards.  After  being  awake  for  several 
hours,  1  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of  being  in 
America,  and  that  1  could  not  ieel  myself 
satisfied.  I  thought  if  I  had  but  stayed  in 
England,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
there,  1  should  have  been  better  satisfied. 
In  my  sleep  I  reflected  on  myself  for  coming 
away  so  precipitately,  and  was  much  con- 
cerned how  I  should  get  back  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London.  When  I  awoke  1  felt 
a  degree  of  thankfulness  that  1  was  where  1 
was. ' 

Dreams  often  arise  from  the  working  of  the 
imagination,  even  where  a  good,  practical, 
moral  or  religious  lesson,  may  be  read  in 
them.  Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Lord  in  all  ages  has  made  use  of  them  at 
times  lor  the  instruction  of  his  children.  The 
lollowing  incident  in  the  lile  of  our  late  friend 
Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  was  told  by  her  a  few 
years  before  death.  When  under  exercise 
preparatory  to  her  last  religious  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, Ireland  was  not  much  brought  belbre 
her  mind;  and  when  she  had  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  engaged  visiting  meetings,  still 
the  neighbouring  island  was  so  little  in  her 
thoughis,  that  she  deemed  she  should  hardly 
go  there.  Thus  she  passed  along,  until  on 
one  occasion  having  approached  that  part  of 
the  English  coast  from  which  Friends  gener- 
ally sailed  lor  Ireland,  she  had  a  dream,  the 


substance  of  which  was  this.  She  saw  a 
man  dressed  in  white,  and  of  a  most  beautiful 
appearance,  approaching  her.  As  he  drew 
near  he  said,  '  Why  not  go  into  Ireland  ?  Thou 
hast  promised  to  be  mine  (or  life!  Why  not 
go  into  Ireland?'  At  this  salutation  from 
Him,  who  she  believed  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the 
dispenser  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  leader 
and  director  of  his  children,  she  awoke.  From 
that  instant,  she  said,  she  never  had  a  doubt 
but  thai  she  was  called  to  religious  service  in 
Ireland,  and  a  concern  grew  up  in  her,  which 
soon  drew  her  there. 

Paul  had  a  vision  of  a  man  of  Macedonia 
calling  him  to  come  into  that  land,  from  which 
he  assuredly  gathered  that  the  Lord  directed 
him  there;  but  here  the  Master  himself  seem- 
ed to  call,  and  open  the  way. 

William  Jackson  thus  continues:  "On 
First-day,  the  28th  of  First  month,  1805,  I 
was  at  Finedon  meeting.  [Friends  of  that 
place]  and  of  Wellingborough,  meet  together 
on  First-day  as  one  meeting,  day  about  at 
each  place.  This  was  a  solid,  relieving  time. 
In  the  evening  had  a  public  meeting  at  Well- 
ingborough, to  which  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  came,  more  than  could 
get  seats.  They  were  very  restless  and  un- 
settled the  whole  time  of  silence.  I  thought 
they  showed  a  sample  of  their  religion  and 
worship,  being  so  unacquainted  with  anything 
still  and  solid  in  themselves;  depending  so 
much  upon  hearing  from  others,  and  pin- 
ning their  faith  on  their  teachers'  sleeves — 
outward  teachers." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

K.   SIIACKLETON  TO  . 

BuMitorc,  16lh  of  First  month,  1787. 
Dear  Friend, — I  think  I  am  not  very  for- 
ward in  communicating  my  sentiments  after 
this  manner  to  my  friends,  and  I  hope  I  may 
very  freely  take  this  liberty  with  thee.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  discourage  my  younger 
brethren  in  religious  Society  from  making 
little  verbal  offerings  in  our  meetings  of  disci- 
pline. I  do  not  like  to  see  them  always  sit  as 
neuter,  indifferent,  and  unconcerned  hearers 
of  what  is  going  on.  I  believe  if  more  sat  as 
they  ought  in  these  meetings,  watching  and 
waiting,  and  feeling  after  the  arising  of  good 
in  their  own  minds,  there  would  be  more  who 
would  have  to  utter  a  few  words  accompanied 
with  lile,  and  adding  solemnity  to  our  solemn 

assemblies.    Here,  my  dear  ,  is  the  point. 

Life  is  the  crown,  but  words  without  life,  like 
the  letter,  kill  and  wound  the  life,  and  so 
spread  death  and  darkness,  instead  of  life 
and  light.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  transactions 
of  discipline,  some  affairs  may  be  of  a  civil 
and  external  nature;  but  even  in  speaking  to 
these  affairs,  (which  are  more  or  less  connect- 
ed with  the  cause  of  Truth,)  our  speaking 
should  be  coupled  with  religious  fear;  such 
weight  and  such  humility  should  be  the  cover- 
ing of  our  spirits,  that  it  would  be  manilest  to 
the  sensible  part  of  the  auditory,  that  we  had 
been  with  Jesus, — that  we  had  not  been  sitting 
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lightly  and  superficially  listening   to  what! 
passes  in  debate,  but  that  while  our  outward 
ear  was  open,  our  inward  ear  was  also  open, 
and  occupied  in  hearing  what  the  Spirit  said  j 
unto  the  churches.    Thy  good  sense  will  sug- 1 
gest  to  thee  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  I 
may  probably  allude  to  thy  repeated  offerings 

at  our  last  Quarterly  Meeting  in  .  The 

matter  of  them  I  do  not  perfectly  remember, 
but  the  manner,  I  acknowledge,  gave  me  pain  ; 
I  thought  there  was  not  the  depth,  the  simpli- 
city, the  self-abasement,  which  I  wish  thee  to 
possess,  in  order  to  evidence  thy  own  growing 
in  the  root  of  religion,  and  the  desirable  pros- 
pect of  thy  becoming  a  useful  ornament  in  our 
poor  Society.  We  want,  my  dear  friend,  not 
fine  speakers  and  orators,  but  baptized  and 
baptizing  members  in  our  church,  and  such  I 
wish  thee  and  thy  dear  wife  to  be,  that  in 
child-like  simplicity  and  unreserved  dedication, 
ye  may  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  in  his 
humbling  operations  in  your  own  hearts,  and 
in  fitting  and  qualifying  you  for  true  essential 
service  in  his  house. 

I  am,  dear  ,  thy  truly  affectionate 

friend, 

R.  S. 


I)  lil, I 


For  "  The  Friund. 

Miller. — The  Furce  of  Habit. 


The  following  sketch,  taken  from  Hugh 
Miller's  traditionary  history  of  Cromarty,  fur- 
nishes a  pleasant  illustration  of  that  principle 
of  our  nature,  which  renders  useful  employ- 
ment almost  essential  to  our  comfort  and 
happiness. 

"It  is  not  much  more  than  twenty  years 
since  a  series  of  violent  storms  from  the  hos- 
tile north-east,  which  came  on  at  almost  regu- 
lar intervals  for  five  successive  winters,  seemed 
to  threaten  the  town  of  Cromarty  with  destruc- 
tion. The  tides  rose  higher  than  tides  had 
ever  been  known  to  rise  before ;  and  as  the 
soil  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  was 
gradually  disappearing,  instead  of  the  gentle 
slope  with  which  the  land  formerly  merged 
into  the  beach,  its  boundaries  were  marked 
out  by  a  dark  abrupt  line  resembling  a  turf 
wall.  Some  of  the  people  whose  houses  bor- 
dered on  the  sea  looked  exceedingly  grave, 
and  affirmed  there  was  no  danger  whatever; 
those  who  lived  higher  up  thought  differently, 
and  pitied  their  poor  neighbours  from  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts." 

"  Man  owes  much  of  his  ingenuity  to  his 
misfortunes  ;  and  who  does  not  know  that,  were 
he  less  weak  and  less  exposed  as  an  animal, 
he  would  be  less  powerful  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture ?  On  a  principle  so  obvious,  these  storms 
had  the  effect  of  converting  not  a  few  of  the 
townsfolks  into  builders  and  architects.  In 
the  eastern  suburb  of  the  town,  where  the  land 
presents  a  low  yet  projecting  front  to  the 
waves,  the  shore  is  hemmed  in  by  walls  and 
bulwarks,  which  might  be  mistaken  by  a  stran- 
ger approaching  the  place  by  sea  lor  a  chain 
of  little  forts.  They  were  erected  during  the 
wars  of  the  five  winters  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  "aniens  and  houses  behind  ;  and  the  ene 
my  against  whom  they  had  to  maintain  them, 


was  the  sea.  At  first  the  contest  seemed  well 
nigh  hopeless ; — week  after  week  was  spent 
in  throwing  up  a  single  bulwark,  and  an  as- 
sault of  a  few  hours  demolished  the  whole  line. 
But  skill  and  perseverance  prevailed  at  last — 
the  storms  are  all  blown  over,  but  the  gardens 
and  houses  still  remain.  Of  the  many  who 
built  and  planned  during  this  war,  the  most 
indefatigable,  the  most  skilful,  the  most  suc- 
cessful, was  Donald  Miller. 

"  Donald  was  a  true  Scotchman.  He  was 
bred  a  shoemaker ;  and  painfully  did  he  toil 
late  and  early  for  about  twenty-five  years  with 
one  solitary  object  in  view,  which,  during  all 
that  time,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of — no,  not 
for  a  single  moment.  And  what  was  that  one  ? 
— independence — a  competency  sufficient  to 
set  him  above  the  necessity  of  further  toil ;  and 
this  he  at  last  achieved,  without  doing  aught 
for  which  the  severest  censor  could  accuse 
him  of  meanness.  The  amount  of  his  savings 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  pounds;  but, 
rightly  deeming  himself  wealthy,  for  he  had 
not  learned  to  love  money  for  its  own  sake, 
he  shut  up  his  shop.  His  father  dying  soon 
alter,  he  succeeded  to  one  of  the  snuggest, 
though  most  perilously  situated  little  proper- 
ties within  the  three  corners  of  Cromarty — 
the  sea  bounding  it  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
stream,  small  and  scanty  during  the  droughts 
of  summer,  but  sometimes  more  than  suffi- 
ciently formidable  in  winter,  sweeping  past  it 
on  the  other.  The  series  of  storms  came  on, 
and  Donald  found  he  had  gained  nothing  by 
shutting  up  his  shop. 

"  He  had  built  a  bulwark  in  the  old,  lum- 
bering, Cromarty  style  of  the  last  century, 
and  confined  the  wanderings  of  the  stream  by 
two  straight  walls.  Across  the  walls  he  had 
just  thrown  a  wooden  bridge,  and  crowned  the 
bulwark  with  a  parapet,  when  on  came  the 
first  of  the  storms — a  night  of  sleet  and  hurri- 
cane— and  lo  !  in  the  morning,  the  bulwark 
lay  utterly  overthrown,  and  the  bridge,  as  if 
it  had  marched  to  its  assistance,  lay  beside  it, 
half  buried  in  sea-wrack.  '  Ah,'  exclaimed  the 
neighbours,  '  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  be  as 
sure  of  our  summer's  employment  as  Donald 
Miller,  honest  man?'  Summer  came;  the 
bridge  strided  over  the  stream  as  before;  the 
bulwark  was  built  anew,  and  with  such  neat- 
ness and  apparent  strength,  that  no  bulwark 
on  the  beach  could  compare  with  it.  Again 
came  winter;  and  the  second  bulwark,  with 
its  proud  parapet,  and  rock-like  strength, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  first.  Donald  fairly 
took  to  his  bed.  He  rose,  however,  with  re- 
newed vigour  ;  and  a  third  bulwark,  more  tho- 
roughly finished  than  even  the  second,  stretch- 
ed ere  the  beginning  of  autumn  between  his 
property  and  the  sea.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  summer,  from  gray  morning  to  gray 
evening,  there  might  be  seen  on  the  shore  of 
Cromarty  a  decent-looking,  elderly  man, 
armed  with  lever  and  mattock,  rolling  stones, 
or  raising  them  from  their  beds  in  the  sand, 
or  fixing  them  together  in  a  sloping  wall — 
toiling  as  never  labourer  toiled,  and  ever  and 
anon,  as  a  neighbour  sauntered  the  way, 
straightening  his  weary  back,  and  tendering 
the  ready  snuff-box.  That  decent-looking, 
elderly  man,  was  Donald  Miller.    But  his  toil 


was  all  in  vain.  Again  came  winter  and  the 
storms  ;  again  had  he  betaken  himself  to  his 
bed,  for  his  third  bulwark  had  gone  the  way 
of  the  two  others.  With  a  resolution  truly 
indomitable,  he  rose  yet  again,  and  erected  a 
fourth  bulwark,  which  has  now  presented  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  storms  of  twenty  years. 

"Though  Donald  had  never  studied  mathe- 
matics as  taught  in  books  or  the  schools,  he 
was  a  profound  mathematician  notwithstand- 
ing. Experience  had  taught  him  the  superi- 
ority of  the  sloping  to  the  perpendicular  wall 
in  resisting  the  waves;  and  he  set  himself  to 
discover  that  particular  angle  which,  without 
being  inconveniently  low,  resists  them  best. 
Every  new  bulwark  was  a  new  experiment 
made  on  principles  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  when,  hanging 
over  the  fire,  he  converted  the  hearth-stone 
into  a  tablet,  and,  with  a  pencil  of  charcoal, 
scribbled  it  over  with  di  agrams.  But  he  could 
never  get  the  sea  to  join  issue  with  him  by 
changing  in  the  line  of  his  angles;  for,  how- 
ever deep  he  sunk  his  foundations,  his  insidi- 
ous enemy  contrived  to  get  under  them  by 
washing  away  the  beach  ;  and  then  the  whole 
wall  tumbled  into  the  cavity.  Now,  however, 
he  had  discovered  a  remedy.  First  he  laid  a 
row  of  large  flat  stones  on  their  edges  in  the 
line  of  the  foundation,  and  paved  the  whole  of 
the  beach  below  until  it  presented  the  appear- 
ance ofa  sloping  street — taking  care  that  his 
pavement,  by  running  in  a  steeper  angle  than 
the  shore,  should,  at  its  lower  edge,  lose  itself 
in  the  sand.  Then,  from  the  flat  stones  which 
formed  the  upper  boundary  of  the  pavement, 
he  built  a  ponderous  wall,  which,  ascending 
in  the  proper  angle,  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
garden;  and  a  neat  firm  parapet  surmounted 
the  whole. — Winter  came  and  the  storms 
came  ;  but  though  the  waves  broke  against  the 
bulwark  with  as  little  remorse  as  against  the 
Sutors,  not  a  stone  moved  out  of  its  place. 
Donald  had  at  length  fairly  triumphed  over 
the  sea. 

"  The  progress  of  character  is  fully  as  inter- 
esting a  study  as  the  progress  of  art  ;  and 
both  are  curiously  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
Donald  Miller.  Now  that  he  had  conquered 
his  enemy,  and  might  realize  his  long-cherish- 
ed dream  of  unbroken  leisure,  he  found  that 
constant  employment  had,  through  the  force 
of  habit,  become  essential  to  his  comfort.  His 
garden  was  the  very  paragon  of  gardens;  and 
a  single  glance  was  sufficient  to  distinguish  his 
furrow  of  potatoes  from  every  other  furrow  in 
the  field  ;  but,  now  that  his  main  occupation 
was  gone,  much  time  hung  on  his  hands,  not- 
withstanding his  attentions  to  both.  First,  he 
set  himself  to  build  a  wall  quite  round  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  a  very  neat  one  he  did  build  ;  but 
unfortunately,  when  once  erected,  there  was 
nothing  to  knock  it  down  again.  Then  he 
whitewashed  his  house,  and  built  a  new  sty 
for  his  pig,  the  walls  of  which  he  also  white- 
washed. Then  he  inclosed  two  little  patches 
on  the  side  of  the  stream,  to  serve  as  bleach- 
ing-greens.  Then  he  covered  the  upper  part 
of  his  bulwark  with  a  layer  of  soil,  and  sowed 
it  with  grass.  Then  he  repaired  a  well,  the 
common  property  of  the  town.  Then  he  con- 
structed a  path  lor  foot-passengers  on  the  side 
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of  a  road,  which,  passing  his  garden  on  the 
south,  leads  to  Cromarty  Mouse.  His  labours 
for  the  good  of  the  public  were  wretchedly  re- 
compensed, by,  at  least,  his  more  immediate 
neighbours.  They  would  dip  their  dirty  pails 
into  the  well  which  he  had  repaired,  and  tell 
him,  when  he  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  wash- 
ing them,  that  they  were  no  dirtier  than  they 
used  to  be.  Their  pigs  would  break  into  his 
bleaching-greens,  and  furrow  up  the  sward 
with  their  snouts  ;  and  when  he  threatened  to 
pound  them,  he  would  be  told  '  how  unthriving 
a  thing  it  was  to  keep  the  puir  brutes  aye  in 
the  fa u Id,' and  how  impossible  a  tiling  'to 
watch  them  ilka  time  they  gaed  out.'  Herd- 
boys  would  gallop  their  horses  and  drive  their 
cattle  along  the  path  which  he  had  formed  for 
loot-passengers  exclusively ;  and  when  he 
stormed  at  the  little  fellows,  they  would  canter 
past,  and  shout  out,  from  what  they  deemed  a 
safe  distance,  that  their  '  horses  and  kye  had 
as  good  a  ri^ht  to  the  road  as  himsd'.'  Worse 
than  all  the  rest,  when  he  had  finished  whiten- 
ing the  walls  of  his  pigsty,  and  gone  in  for  a 
lew  minutes  to  the  house,  a  mischievous  ur- 
chin, who  had  watched  his  opportunity,  sallied 
across  the  bridge,  and,  seizing  on  the  brush, 
whitewashed  the  roof  also.  Independent  of 
the  insult,  nothing  could  be  in  worse  taste; 
and  yet,  when  the  poor  man  preferred  his 
complaint  to  the  father  of  the  urchin,  the  boor 
only  deigned  to  mutter  in  reply,  that  '  folk 
would  hae  nae  peace  till  three  Lammas  tides, 
joined  intil  ane,  would  come  and  roll  up  the 
Clach  Malacha  (a  stone  weighing  about  twen- 
ty tons)  frae  its  place  i'  the  sea  till  flood- water 
mark.'  The  fellow,  rude  as  he  was,  had  sa- 
gacity enough  to  infer  that  a  tide  potent  enough 
to  roil  up  the  Clach  Malacha,  would  demolish 
the  bulwark,  and  concentrate  the  energies  of 
Donald  for  at  least  another  season. 

"  But  Donald  found  employment,  and  the 
neighbours  were  left  undisturbed  to  live  the 
life  of  their  fathers  without  the  intervention  of 
the  three  Lammas  tides.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men farmers  of  the  parish  who  reared  fields 
of  potatoes,  which  they  sold  out  to  the  inhabi- 
tants in  square  portions  of  a  hundred  yards, 
besought  Donald  to  superintend  the  measure- 
ment and  the  sale.  The  office  was  one  of  no 
emolument  whatever,  but  he  accepted  it  with 
thankfulness;  and  though  when  he  had  pota- 
toes of  his  own  to  dispose  of,  he  never  failed 
to  lower  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
every  one  now,  except  the  farmers,  pro- 
nounced him  rigid  and  narrow  to  a  fault.  On 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Cromarty  became 
the  scene  of  an  election,  and  the  honourable 
member  apparent  deeming  it  proper,  as  the 
thing  had  become  customary,  to  whitewash  the 
dingier  houses  of  the  town,  and  cover  its 
dirtier  lanes  with  gravel,  Donald  was  request- 
ed to  direct  and  superintend  the  improvements. 
Proudly  did  he  comply,  and  never  before  did 
the  same  sum  of  election-money  whiten  so 
many  houses,  and  gravel  so  many  lanes. 
Employment  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every 
quarter.  If  any  of  his  acquaintance  had  a 
house  to  build,  Donald  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor. If  they  had  to  be  enfeoffed  in  their  pro- 
perties, Donald  acted  as  bailiff,  and  tendered 
the  earth  and  stone  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge. 


He  surveyed  fields,  suggested  improvements, 
and  grew  old  without  either  feeling  or  regret- 
ting it.  Toward  the  close  of  his  last,  and 
almost  only  illness,  he  called  for  one  of  his 
friends,  a  carpenter,  and  gave  orders  for  his 
coffin;  he  named  the  seamstress  who  was  to 
be  employed  in  making  his  shroud ;  he  pre- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  his  lykewake 
should  be  kept,  and  both  the  order  of  his  fune- 
ral and  the  streets  through  which  it  was  to 
pass.  He  was  particular  in  his  injunction  to 
the  sexton,  that  the  bones  of  his  father  and 
mother  should  be  placed  directly  above  his 
coffin ;  and  professing  himself  to  be  alike 
happy  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  die,  he  turned  him  to  the  wall,  and 
ceased  to  breathe  a  few  hours  after." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  BURNYEAT. 

The  blessed  thorough  operation  of  that  reli- 
gion which  purifies  the  heart,  is  feelingly  set 
forth  in  the  following  account  given  by  John 
Burnyeat,  of  the  early  days  of  his  convince- 
ment.  The  same  heart-changing  baptism 
described  by  him,  is  as  much  needed  in  this 
day  of  boasted  light  and  knowledge,  as  it  was 
then  ;  and  there  is  still  no  other  way  of  being 
brought  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  such 
as  that  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  was, 
who  are  made,  by  the  powerful  operation  of 
the  grace  of  God  working  in  the  heart,  con- 
formable to  their  crucified  and  risen  Saviour, 
that  are  prepared  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
the  things  that  pertain  to,  and  accompany  sal- 
vation ;  and  it  is  true  wisdom  in  all,  who  in 
the  present  day  are  willing  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing,  which 
led  so  many  of  our  worthy  forefathers  safely 
along  step  by  step,  until  they  became  pillars 
in  the  Lord's  house  that  should  go  no  more 
out. 

After  speaking  of  "that  blessed  man  George 
Fox,  one  of  a  thousand,"  being  sent  into  the 
part  of  the  country  where  he  resided,  and  la- 
bouring among  them,  J.  Burnyeat  says  : 

"  And  blessed  be  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
mercy  in  which  he  visited  ;  for  he  was  pleased 
to  make  this  labour  of  love  effectual  unto  thou- 
sands, amongst  whom  he  sent  his  servants  to 
labour,  and  amongst  whom  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  grant  me  the  favour  to  keep  a  share  of  the 
benefit  of  this  blessed  visitation ;  whereby  I 
came  to  be  informed  concerning  the  right  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  directed  to  the  true  light, 
which  the  apostle  was  sent  to  turn  people  unto 
in  his  day,  and  so  from  the  darkness  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  and  his  blessed 
power,  which  in  my  waiting  in  the  light  I  re- 
ceived. Through  which  deep  judgment  did 
spring  in  my  soul,  and  great  affliction  did 
grow  in  my  heart;  by  which  I  was  brought 
into  great  tribulation  and  sorrow,  such  as  I 
had  never  known  before  in  all  my  profession 
of  religion,  so  that  I  might  say  in  spirit,  it 
was  the  day  of  Jacob's  trouble  ;  tor  the  God  of 
heaven,  by  the  light  of  his  blessed  Son  which 
he  had  lighted  me  withal,  which  shined  in  my 
heart,  let  me  see  the  body  of  death  and  power 
of  sin  which  reigned  in  me,  and  brought  me 
to  feel  the  guilt  of  it  upon  my  conscience ;  so 


that  I  could  say  he  made  me,  even  as  it  were, 
to  possess  the  sins  of  my  youth.  And  not- 
withstanding all  my  high  profession  of  an  im- 
putative righteousness,  and  that,  though  I  lived 
in  the  act  of  sin,  the  guilt  of  it  should  not  be 
charged  upon  me,  but  imputed  to  Christ,  and 
his  righteousness  imputed  to  me  ;  yet  I  found  it 
otherwise  when  I  was  turned  unto  the  light 
which  did  manifest  all  reproved  things.  Then 
I  came  to  see  that  the  guilt  remained,  while 
the  body  of  death  remained,  and  while  ihrough 
the  power  thereof  [we  are]  led  into  the  act  of 
sin.  Then  I  saw  there  was  need  of  a  Saviour 
to  save  from  sin,  as  well  as  of  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificed  Christ  to  blot  out  sin,  and  of  faith 
in  his  name  for  the  remission  of  sins  past. 
Then  began  the  warfare  of  true  striving  to 
enter  the  kingdom;  then  Paul's  state  was 
seen, — to  will  was  present,  but  to  do,  power 
was  many  times  wanting;  then  was  that  cry 
known, — 'O!  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death,' 
and  free  me  from  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
law  which  remained  in  the  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  which  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.  Then,  when 
this  war  was  truly  begun,  all  my  high  conceit 
in  my  invented  notional  faith,  and  my  pretence 
and  hopes  of  justification  thereby,  were  over- 
thrown ;  so  that  all  that  1  had  builded  for  seve- 
ral years  in  my  profession,  after  the  days  of 
my  youth,  (in  which  tender  stirrings  were  in 
me  after  acquaintance  with  the  Lord,  and  the 
knowledge  of  him,  and  peace  with  him,)  was 
seen  to  be  but  a  Babel  tower,  upon  which  God 
brought  confusion ;  and  so  could  it  never  be 
perfected  to  reach  to  heaven,  being  out  of  the 
faith  of  his  covenant,  and  which  never  could 
bring  truly  to  trust  in  his  word,  and  rely 
thereupon ;  but  which  led  out  into  inventions, 
willing  and  self-acting,  though  another  thing 
was  talked  of.  Then  seeing  all  my  works 
confounded  by  the  visitations  of  God,  and  by 
the  springing  of  the  day  from  on  high,  which 
discovered  things  as  they  were,  seeing  them 
all  end  at  Babel,  and  the  God  of  heaven  bring- 
ing confusion  upon  them,  I  was  amazed,  and 
fear  beset  me  on  every  side  ;  and  I  began 
sometimes  to  fear  I  was  undone  forever :  for 
that  had  entered  my  heart  which  had  turned 
the  fruitful  field  into  a  wilderness,  and  made 
that,  which  I  thought  had  been  as  the  garden 
of  Eden,  a  forest ;  and  so  the  day  of  God  dis- 
covered all  to  be  desolation,  dryness,  and  a 
heath,  and  brought  my  soul  to  a  deep  lamen- 
tation, to  the  beginning  of  such  sorrows  as 
had  never  been  known  by  me  before.  Then 
did  I  lament  and  bewail  myself  many  a  time, 
and  wish  myself  in  a  wilderness,  where  I 
might  neither  meet  with  temptation  nor  provo- 
cation from  without  to  withstand  in  my  spirit, 
such  was  my  weakness ;  lor  all  the  notion  I 
had  to  talk  of,  respecting  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  being  but  my  own, 
which  by  his  Spirit  1  had  no  seal  for,  and  so 
was  but  a  presumption,  I  saw  clearly  it  was 
my  own  invention  ;  and  so  was  but  like  Adam's 
fig-leaf  apron,  in  which  he  could  not  abide 
God's  coming.  O  !  the  woe  that  overtook  me ! 
the  distress  that  seized  me !  the  horror  and 
terror  that  sprung  in  my  bosom  !  the  poverty 
and  want  that  my  soul  saw  itself  in,  through 
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the  springings  up  of  the  discovering  light,  to- 
wards which  the  eye  of  my  soul  was  turned  ! 
And  as  this  light  did  spring  up,  which  the 
apostle  of  old  wrote  of,  it  manifested  all  things, 
— not  only  the  want  that  I  was  in,  but  also 
the  reproved  things;  and  then  sin  became  ex- 
ceedingly sinful,  and  the  load  and  burthen  of 
it  became  exceedingly  grievous,  and  all  the 
pleasure  of  it  was  taken  away  from  me  and 
many  more  in  that  day.  Then  we  began  to 
mourn  after  a  Saviour,  and  to  look  for  a  deli- 
verer, and  to  cry  for  a  helper  and  a  healer : 
for  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  made  desolate, 
had  overtaken  us,  and  the  fire  and  sword  that 
Christ  brings  upon  the  earth,  by  which  he 
takes  away  peace,  had  reached  unto  us ;  and 
yet  we  knew  not  from  whence  it  came,  though 
the  burning  and  the  judgment  thereby  were 
begun,  by  which  the  filth  was  to  be  taken 
away. 

"  And  now  in  this  distress,  deep  were  our 
groanings  and  our  cries  unto  the  Lord,  which 
reached  unto  him  ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  hear ; 
and  show  mercy :  for  we  often  assembled  to- 
gether, as  the  Lord's  messengers  (whom  he 
sent  amongst  us)  had  exhorted  us;  and  we 
minded  the  light  of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  and 
what  that  discovered ;  and  in  our  spirits,  we, 
through  its  assistance,  warred  and  watched 
against  the  evil  seen  therein;  and  according 
to  the  understanding  received,  we  waited 
therein  upon  the  Lord,  to  see  what  he  would 
farther  manifest,  with  a  holy  resolution  to  obey 
his  will,  so  far  as  we  were  able,  whatsoever 
it  cost  us ;  for  this  I  know  was  the  condition 
of  many  in  that  day.  We  valued  not  the 
world,  or  any  glory  or  pleasure  therein,  in 
comparison  of  our  soul's  redemption  out  of 
that  state,  and  freedom  from  that  horror  and 
terror  under  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  which 
we  were  in,  because  of  the  guilt  of  sin  that 
was  upon  us;  and  so  being  given  up  to  bear 
the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  we  had 
sinned,  we  endeavoured  to  wait  till  the  indig- 
nation would  be  over,  and  the  Lord  in  mercy 
would  blot  out  the  guilt  which  remained  (that 
occasioned  wrath,)  and  would  sprinkle  our 
hearts  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  wash  us 
with  pure  water;  that  we  might  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  as 
the  Christians  of  old  did.    Heb.  x.  22. 

"  But,  alas  !  we  had  not  boldness, — for  the 
living  faith  was  wanting;  and  a  true  heart  we 
had  not  to  draw  near  with,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  full  assurance ;  but  we  were  com- 
passed with  fears,  horrors  and  amazement  ; 
and  yet  we  came  to  know  that  there  was  no 
other  way,  but  to  dwell  in  these  judgments, 
and  wait  in  the  way  thereof;  understanding 
that  we  must  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  as 
was  said  of  Zion.  Isaiah  i.  27  :  and  so  wait- 
ing therein,  we  began  to  learn  righteousness, 
and  strongly  to'desire  to  walk  therein,  and 
could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  a  talk  there- 
of. Thus  waiting  for  and  seeking  after  the 
Lord  (though  greatly  ignorant  of  him)  in  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  un- 
preparedness  to  meet  him,  because  of  the  pol- 
lution of  our  hearts,  (which  was  seen  by  his 
light  that  did  shine  therein,)  we  were  still 
bowed  down  in  spirit,  and  afflicted  and  tossed 
in  soul,  and  not  comforted  ;  and  our  hearts 


were  unstable,  like  water, — the  waves  going 
over  our  heads,  and  our  souls  in  jeopardy 
every  moment,  and  our  faith  so  little,  that  we 
were  ready  to  sink,  like  Peter,  often  crying 
out  in  the  danger.    In  that  distress  and  vale 
of  tears  wherein  we  walked,  our  hearts  be- 
came quite  dead  to  the  world,  and  all  its  plea- 
sure and  glory)  and  also  to  all  our  former 
dead  profession ;  for  we  saw  there  was  no  life 
in  it,  nor  help  nor  salvation  from  it,  though 
some  of  us  had  tried  it  thoroughly.    We  saw 
it  was  in  vain  to  look  to  such  hills  or  moun- 
tains for  salvation.    And  when  we  began  to 
forsake  all  on  both  hands,  seeing  the  empti- 
ness of  all,  both  the  glory,  vanity,  and  plea- 
sure of  the  world,  and  the  dead  image  of  pro- 
fession, which  we  had  set  up  in  our  imagina- 
tions and  inventions,  and  had  worshipped  with 
our  unprepared  hearts  and  unsanctified  spirits, 
being  slaves    and   captives   to  sin,  (as  all 
must  needs  be  that  obey  it  in  the  lust  thereof, 
according  to  Romans,  chap.  vi.  and  xvi.,)  I  say, 
when  we  thus  had  a  sight  and  sense  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  all  we  either  had  or  could 
do  to  give  ease,  help,  or  salvation,  then  we 
denied  all ;  and  as  we  had  been  directed,  we 
turned  our  minds  unto  the  light  of  Christ 
shining  in  our  hearts,  and  believed  therein, 
according  to  Chrisi's  command,  John  xii.  36  : 
and  so  we  met  together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
therein.    Then  began  the  profane  to  mock, 
scoff,  and  abuse  us ;  and  our  very  relations, 
and  old  familiars,  to  be  strange  to  us,  and  to 
be  offended  at  us  ;  and  they  did  hate  us,  and 
began  to  speak  evil  of  us,  and  did  think  it 
strange  that  we  would  not  run  with  them  to 
the  former  excess  of  riot,  as  it  was  of  old,  1 
Pet.  iv.  4.    Also  the  professors,  even  such  as 
we  had  formerly  walked  in  fellowship  with  in 
our  lifeless  profession,  began  to  reproach  and 
vilify  us,  and  speak  evil  against  us,  and  charg- 
ed us  with  error  and  schism,  and  departing 
from  the  faith  ;  and  also  began  to  reproach  the 
light  of  Christ,  as  natural  and  insufficient,  and 
a  lalse  light,  and  a  false  guide.    Thus  Christ, 
in  his  spiritual  appearance,  was  reproached, 
vilified,  slighted,  and  undervalued,  and  was  set 
at  naught  by  the  carnal  professors  of  Christi- 
anity, as  he  was  in  his  appearance  in  the  flesh 
by  the  Jews,  the  carnal  professors  of  the  law, 
who  saw  not  through  the  vail  unto  the  end. 
In  this  our  weak  state  we  were  beset  on  every 
hand,  and  greatly  distressed,  tossed,  and  af- 
flicted, as  poor  Israel  were,  when  the  sea  was 
before  them,  and  the  Egyptians  behind, — and 
their  hope  so  little,  that  they  looked  for  no- 
thing but  death,  and  said  to  Moses,  '  Because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness,'  &c,  Exod. 
xiv.  11.    Thus  through   many  tribulations 
must  the  kingdom  be  entered  by  all  that  strive 
rightly  to  enter,  according  to  Christ's  com- 
mand.   Luke  xiii,  24. 

[Remainder  next  week-1 

"  O  was  it  possible  for  thee  to  behold  with 
what  triumphant  glory  they,  whom  the  world 
once  despised,  and  thought  unworthy  of  life 
itself,  are  now  invested  ;  verily,  thou  wouldst 
humble  thyself  to  the  dust,  and  rather  choose 
to  be  inferior  to  all  men,  than  superior  even 


to  one ;  instead  of  sighing  for  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  thou 
wouldst  rejoice  in  suffering  all  its  afflictions 
for  the  sake  of  God  ;  and  wouldst  count  it 
great  gain  to  be  despised  and  rejected  as  no- 
thing among  men." — Thomas  d  Kempis. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  grateful  to  a 
weary  sojourner  than  true  quiet.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  difficulties  subside — tumults  are 
hushed — fears  are  allayed — and  it  must  be 
here  if  at  all,  that  the  holy  feeling  of  "Thy 
will  be  done"  is  produced  in  the  waiting  mind. 
Stillness  may  seem  a  small  matter,  a  trifling 
attainment;  but  its  restoring  and  qualifying 
effects  greatly  promote  the  strength  of  the 
trembling  believer.  We  know  it  is  not  a  quiet, 
motionless  posture  of  bod)/,  that  will  produce 
this  spiritual  silence;  nor  can  we  hope  to  be 
favoured  with  it,  but  by  the  restraint  of  all  our 
own  imaginings — all  our  creaturely  restless- 
ness and  activity  ;  thus,  if  we  would  obtain  for 
ourselves  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
— if  we  would  commune  with  our  own  hearts, 
we  must  "  be  still." 


Faith  an  Operative  Principle. — Without 
obedience,  our  knowledge  is  but  ignorance, 
our  wisdom  folly,  and  our  belief  no  better; 
nay,  it  is  worse  than  infidelity.  The  more 
we  know  of  our  Maker's  will,  if  we  do  it  not, 
we  shall  be  beaten  with  the  more  stripes. 
Orthodox  opinions,  unaccompanied  with  a 
good  life,  like  blossoms  without  fruit,  by  pre- 
mising fairly,  but  aggravate  the  disappoint- 
ment.  A  Christian  stands  not  on  the  same 
level  with  other  men  :  his  advantages  are  more 
eminent ;  what  he  does  amiss  is  more  criminal. 
God  has  provided  for  him  the  mansions  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory  ;  but  if  he  resist  the  means 
of  grace,  and  reject  the  offers  of  salvation, 
his  punishment  will  be  as  dreadful  as  his  hopes 
are  glorious.  All  the  doctrines  of  our  most 
holy  faith  are  according  to  godliness — all  the 
capital  articles  of  it  enforcing  most  strongly  a 
virtuous  and  holy  life.  We,  who  profess  to 
be  Christians,  who  call  ourselves  after  the 
blessed  name  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  have 
all  the  great  reasons  to  walk  ho  lily  which  are 
common  to  others,  and  we  have  unspeakably 
more  and  unspeakably  greater.  O  let  us  not 
suffer  them  to  be  lost  upon  us ;  let  them  not 
witness  against  us  at  the  great  day  of  ac- 
count !  Let  our  lives  be  answerable  to  those 
vast  and  accumulated  obligations !  And  if 
our  own  solemn  promises — if  the  precepts  or 
the  doctrines,  or  the  love  of  our  Redeemer, — 
if  the  example  of  his  life,  the  propitiation  of 
his  death,  the  sanctification  of  his  Spirit, — if 
his  promises  of  rewards  which  are  unspeak- 
able, and  his  threatenings  of  unutterable  pun- 
ishments, will  not  move  us  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  his  justice  will  triumph 
over  us,  who  might  have  been  monuments  of 
his  mercy  ! — Ogden. 


"  No  earthly  possessions  or  mental  endow- 
ments can  supply  the  place  of  religion,  because 
that  alone  brings  salvation  to  man." 
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For  "  The  Fric  nri." 

"I  AM  THE  LORD,  I  CHANGE  NOT." 

Matt.  iii.  6. 

When  the  toil-worn  soul  is  panting 

Willi  its  load  of  sin  and  woe. 
Comfort,  courage,  gladness  wanting, 

Scarcely  strength  enough  to  go 

On  its  pilgrimage  below  : 

When  the  voice  of  fondness  faileth, 
Friendship  answers  not  thy  call, 

When  temptation  strong  ussuileth, 
Disappointment  shading  all 
With  its  dark  and  gloomy  pall : 

When  thy  heart  is  tired  of  ranging, 

Weary  with  thy  pilgrim  lot, 
Know  thy  Saviour  is  unchanging, — 
Has  thy  saddened  soul  forgot, 
Jesus  only  changeth  not? 

Bring  thy  tithes  with  holy  gladness, 
To  thy  Saviour's  blest  employ, 

He  will  give  thee  tor  thy  sadness, 
Solacing  and  seeiet  joy, 
Which  the  world  cannot  destroy. 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 

" TEACH  ME  TRY  WAY." 

O  Thou  unseen,  eternal  One, 

Whom  myriad  worlds  obey — 
Whose  being  is — whose  will  is  done, 
Where'er  the  rays  of  star  or  sun 
Through  the  wide  realms  of  ether  run; 

"  Teach  me  thy  way." 

At  morn,  when  first  the  golden  beams 

Thy  glorious  works  display, 
When  o'er  the  hill  thy  sunlight  streams, 
And  earth  with  life  and  beauty  teems, 
Like  some  bright  Isle  in  happy  dreams; 

"  Teach  me  thy  way." 

At  evening,  when  the  shadows  fall 

Around  departing  day, 
And  lowly  vale,  and  mountain  tall, 
And  stream,  and  lake  and  lorest,  all 
Grow  sombre  with  th  emantling  pall; 

"Teach  me  thy  way." 

Nor  less,  when  in  life's  solemn  hour, 

Are  sleeping  silently, 
The  weary  bee,  in  tiny  flower, 
The  wild  bird,  in  his  greenwood  bower, 
And  souls,  'neath  thatch  or  princely  tower; 

"Teach  me  thy  way." 

WThen,  by  thy  smile  of  summer  blest, 

Thy  fields  and  woods  are  gay, 
All  in  a  robe  of  verdure  dressed, 
When  thy  wild  winds  have  sunk  to  rest, 
Thy  waves — are  still,  on  ocean's  breast; 

"Teach  me  thy  way." 

Or  when  thou  stretchest  forth  thine  arm 

In  awful  majesty. 
In  wintry  skies,  or  climates  warm, 
Robing  about  thy  unseen  form 
With  clouds  and  darkness,  fiie  and  storm  ; 

"Teach  me  thy  way." 

Maker  of  all — Earth,  Sea,  and  Air, 

Ruler  of  night  and  day  ; 
Long  as  I  live  beneath  thy  care, 
While  goodness  keep  and  mercy  spare, 
Be  ever  this  my  heartfelt  prayer; 

"  Teach  me  thy  way." 

And  when  Life's  fleeting  hours  are  past; 

When,  in  Eternity, 
The  undying  soul  on  thee  is  east, 
O  take  mc  to  thyself  at  last, 
And,  through  that  endless,  unknown  vast, 

"  Teach  me  thy  way." 


Honesty  in  Buying  and  Selling. — Some 
are  not  honest  in  buying  or  selling.  Their 
rule  is,  to  buy  at  all  times  as  cheap  as  they 
can,  and  sell  as  dear  as  they  can.  This  is  a 
wicked  rule.  We  often  trade  with  those  who 
do  not  know  the  worth  of  the  thing  bought  or 
sold.  It  is  cheating  them  to  make  the  best 
bargain  we  can.  Sometimes  we  trade  with 
those  who  are  in  great  want,  and  we  fix  our 
own  prices,  and  make  them  much  too  high 
if  we  sell,  or  too  low  if  we  buy.  There 
is  a  fair  price  for  everything.  Let  that  be 
paid  or  taken  for  everything.  He  who  is  just 
and  true,  and  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself, 
will  soon  find  out  what  a  fair  price  is.  Almost 
all  men  use  too  many  words  in  buying  and 
selling;  and  when  too  many  words  are  used, 
there  is  almost  always  a  lie  somewhere. — 
Hunt's  Merck.  Mag. 


"  As  the  shadow  of  the  sun  is  largest  when 
his  beams  are  lowest,  so  are  we  always  least 
when  we  make  ourselves  the  greatest." 


"  He  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  pitied,  as  he  that  nobody  can  please." 


NINTH  MONTH  4,  1852. 


In  the  29th  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  we 
mentioned  that  the  Legislature  of  California 
had  passed  a  bill  by  which  those  persons  of 
colour  who  had  been  brought  or  escaped  into 
that  country  before  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  were  made  free  by 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  of  which  it  was  then  a 
dependency,  are  to  be  considered  as  fugitives 
from  labour,  and  are  rendered  liable  to  be 
sent  back  into  servitude,  if  demanded  by  those 
claiming  to  have  been  their  owners.  So  far 
as  we  have  seen,  no  provision  is  made  for  se- 
curing the  freedom  of  the  children  of  such 
alleged  fugitives  who  may  have  been  born 
while  the  parents  were  free  citizens  of  Mexi- 
co, but  we  fear,  from  the  disposition  mani- 
fested in  California  to  create  and  cherish  a 
pro-slavery  feeling  there,  that  the  law  of  the 
Slave  States,  obliging  the  child  to  participate 
in  the  condition  of  the  mother,  will  prevail. 
So  far  as  we  have  obtained  information,  there 
has  been  but  one  case  of  arrest  under  the  law, 
but  no  notice  is  given  of  children  having  been 
connected  with  the  case.  The  following  case 
is  nearly  similar  to  the  many  existing  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  as  Texas,  where  the  decision  was 
given,  is  a  Slave  State,  we  sincerely  hope  her 
example  will  stimulate  the  courts  in  California 
to  protect  the  rights  of  her  citizens,  and  secure 
them  from  the  grasp  of  the  man-stealer. 

"Slave  Decision  in  Texas. — A  case  has  been  de- 
cided in  the  District  Court  tor  the  county  of  Bexar,  in 
Texas,  which,  if  confirmed  in  the  Supreme  Cou:  t,  will 
operate,  it  is  said,  to  declare  several  thousands  of 
blacks  free,  who  have  been  held  heretofore  as  slaves. 
A  slave  woman  was  carried  from  the  United  States  to 
Austin's  Colony,  in  Texas,  in  1826.  Slavery  was  not 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  at  the  time.  The 
Constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Ti-xas  was  proclaimed 


early  in  1827,  and  the  woman,  the  subject  of  suit, 
daughter  of  the  original  slave,  was  born  on  the  Bra- 
zos about  the  middle  of  t'  e  year  1827.  When  the 
Constitution  of  1837  was  adopted  by  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  slavery  was  established,  and  the  mother  slave 
was  of  the  class  enumerated  in  that  Constitution  as 
slaves.  The  daughter,  having  been  born  in  the  coun. 
try,  was  not  included  by  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"  In  a  suit,  involving  the  question  of  the  freedom  of 
this  girl,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  existence  of 
blacks  in  the  country  during  the  existence  of  the 
Mexican  law  was  that  of  freedom,  and  that  the  act  of 
sovereign  power  in  remanding  them  to  the  original 
condition  of  slaves,  which  they  held  when  imported 
from  the  United  States,  did  not  affect  their  offspring 
born  in  the  country,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic,  who  are  consequently  free." 
— N.  O.  1'icuyuue,  July  28. 


The  laws  of  Indiana,  disqualifying  coloured 
persons  from  giving  testimony  in  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  in  other  respects  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  white  citizens,  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  that  State,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  they  have  been  repealed,  though  it 
was  done  unintentionally.  We  hope  the  good 
sense  and  uprightness  of  the  people  may  pre- 
vent them  from  being  re-enacted. 

"The 'Black  Laws'  of  Indiana,  were  repealed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It 
was  done  unintentionally,  by  the  passage  of  a  general 
repealing  law,  repealing  all  laws  of  the  State  not.  en- 
acted at  the  same  session,  with  certain  exceptions. 
They  are  now  on  the  same  footing  with  the  whites  as 
to  giving  testimony,  but  it  is  supposed  the  law  will  be 
re-enacted." 
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WANTED 

A  Teacher  in  the  Classical  Department  of 
Friends'  Select  School  in  this  city.  Apply  to 
Thomas  Kimber,  No.  50  North  Fourth  street ; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth 
street;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South 
Fourth  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  31st  nit.,  In- 
gram Park,  to  Margaret  Deverel,  both  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1852,  in  the 
83d  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  a  much 
loved  member  and  elder  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. She  was  truly  concerned  through  every  trial  to 
look  for  strength  and  help  to  the  alone  Source  of  every 
good.  Her  lervent  reverend  travail  of  spirit  in  our 
meetings,  was  a  help  and  encouragement  to  many, 
and  many  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  her  faithful- 
ness. 
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On  Hie  Whale  Fisheries. 

Extract  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  William  II. 
Seward,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  29th  ultimo. 

(Concluded  from  page  403.) 

We  see  plainly  enough  why  this  event  could 
not  have  come  before,  and  why  it  has  come 
now.  A  certain  amount  of  human  freedom, 
a  certain  amount  of  human  intelligence,  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  human  control  over  the  physical 
obstacles  to  such  a  reunion  were  necessary. 
All  the  conditions  have  happened  and  occur- 
red. Liberty  has  developed  under  improved 
forms  of  government,  and  science  has  subject- 
ed Nature  in  Western  Europe  and  in  America. 
Navigation,  improved  by  steam,  enables  men 
to  outstrip  the  winds;  and  intelligence  con- 
veyed by  electricity  excels  in  velocity  the 
light.  With  these  favouring  circumstances, 
there  has  come  also  a  sudden  abundance  of 
gold,  that  largely  relieves  labour  from  its 
long  subjection  to  realized  capital.  Sir,  this 
movement  is  no  delusion.  It  will  no  more 
stop  than  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  our 
own  Atlantic  shores  has  stopped,  or  can  stop, 
while  labour  is  worth  there  twenty  cents,  and 
here  fifty  cents  a  day.  Emigration  from  China 
cannot  slop  while  labour  is  worth  in  California 
five  dollars  a  day,  and  in  the  West  Indies  ten 
dollars  a  month,  and  yet  is  worth  in  China 
only  five  dollars  for  that  period.  According- 
ly, we  have  seen  sixty-seven  ships  filled,  in 
three  months  of  the  present  year,  with  17,000 
emigrants  in  the  ports  of  Hong-Kong,  Macao, 
and  Whampoa,  and  afterwards  discharged 
them  on  the  shores  of  California,  and  of  Cuba, 
and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir,  have  you  considered  the  basis  of  this 
movement,  that  this  country  and  Australia  are 
capable  of  sustaining,  and  need  for  their  de- 
velopment, five  hundred  millions,  while  their 
population  is  confined  to  fifty  millions,  and  yet 
that  Asia  has  two  hundred  millions  of  excess? 
As  for  those  who  doubt  that  this  great  move- 
ment will  quicken  activity,  and  create  wealth 
and  power  in  California  and  Oregon,  I  leave 
them  to  consider  what  changes  the  movements, 
similar  in  nature,  but  inferior  in  force,  and 
slower  in  effect,  have  produced  already  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America.  As  to  those  who 
cannot  see  how  this  movement  will  improve 
the  condition  of  Asia,  I  leave  them  to  reflect 


upon  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  I  you  pass  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  while  on  the 


Europe  since  the  discovery  and  colonization 
of  America.  Who  does  not  see,  then,  that 
every  year  hereafter,  European  commerce, 
European  politics,  European  thoughts,  and 
European  activity,  although  actually  gaining 
greater  force — and  European  connections,  al- 
though actually  becoming  more  intimate — will 
nevertheless  ultimately  sink  in  importance ; 
while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands, 
and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the 
chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  World's  great 
hereafter?  Who  does  not  see  that  this  move- 
ment must  effect  our  own  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  what  remains  of  European  influence 
and  prejudice,  and  in  turn  develop  the  Ameri- 
can opinion  and  influence  which  shall  remould 
constitulional  laws  and  customs  in  the  land 
that  is  first  greeted  by  the  rising  sun?  Sir, 
although  I  am  no  Socialist,  no  dreamer  of  a 
suddenly. coming  millenium,  I  nevertheless 
cannot  reject  the  hope  that  Peace  is  now  to 
have  her  sway,  and  that  as  War  has  hitherto 
defaced  and  saddened  the  Atlantic  world,  the 
better  passions  of  mankind  will  soon  have 
their  development  in  the  new  theatre  of  human 
activity. 

Commerce  is  the  great  agent  of  this  move- 
ment. Whatever  nation  shall  put  that  com- 
merce into  full  employment,  and  shall  conduct 
it  steadily,  with  adequate  expansion,  will  be- 
come necessarily  the  greatest  of  existing 
States ;  greater  than  any  that  has  ever  existed. 
Sir,  you  will  claim  that  responsibility  and  that 
high  destiny  for  our  own  country.  Are  you 
so  sure  that  by  assuming  the  one  she  will  gain 
the  other?  They  imply  nothing  less  than  the 
universal  commerce  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  We  are  second  to  England,  indeed ; 
but,  nevertheless,  how  far  are  we  not  behind 
her  in  commerce  and  in  extent  of  empire?  I 
pray  to  know  where  you  will  go  that  you  will 
not  meet  the  flag  of  England  fixed,  planted, 
rooted  into  the  very  earth?  If  you  go  north- 
ward, it  waves  over  half  of  this  continent  of 
North  America,  which  we  call  our  own.  If 
you  go  southward,  it  greets  you  on  the  Ber- 
mudas, the  Bahamas,  and  the  Caribbee  Islands. 
On  the  Falkland  Islands  it  guards  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  on  the  South  Shetland  Island  it 
watches  the  passage  round  the  Horn  ;  and  at 
Adelaide  Island  it  warns  you  that  you  have 
reached  the  Antarctic  Circle.  When  you  as- 
cend along  the  south-western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  seen  at  Galapagos,  overlooking  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  having  saluted  it 
there,  and  at  Vancouver,  you  only  take  leave 
of  it  in  the  far  north-west,  when  you  are  en- 
tering the  Arctic  Ocean.  If  you  visit  Africa, 
you  find  the  same  victorious  cross  guarding 
the  coast  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  and  St. 
Helena.    It  watches  you  at  Cape  Town,  as 


northern  passage  to  that  vast  sea,  it  demands 
your  recognition  from  Gibraltar,  as  you  enter 
the  Mediterranean ;  from  Malta,  when  you 
pass  through  the  Sicilian  Straits.  On  the 
Ionian  Islands,  it  waves  in  protection  of  Tur- 
key;  and  at  Aden  it  guards  the  passage  from 
the  Red  Sea  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Wher- 
ever western  commerce  has  gained  an  entrance 
to  the  Continent  of  Asia,  there  that  flag  is 
seen  waving  over  subjugated  millions — at 
Bombay,  at  Ceylon,  at  Singapore,  at  Calcutta, 
at  Lahore,  and  at  Hong  Kong:  while  Austra- 
lia  and  nearly  all  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
acknowledge  its  protection. 

Sir,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  wherever  that 
flag  waves,  it  is  supported  and  cheered  by  the 
martial  airs  of  England.  But  I  care  not  for 
that.  The  sword  is  not  the  most  winning 
messenger  that  can  be  sent  abroad  ;  and  com- 
merce, like  power,  upheld  by  armies  and  na- 
vies, may  in  time  be  found  to  cost  too  much. 
But  what  is  to  be  regarded  with  more  concern 
is,  that  England  employs  the  steam-engine 
even  more  rigorously  and  more  universally 
than  her  military  force.  Steam-engines,  punc- 
tually departing  and  arriving  between  every 
one  of  her  various  possessions  and  her  island 
seat  of  power,  bring  in  the  raw  material  for 
every  manufacture,  and  supplies  for  every 
want.  The  steam-engine  plies  incessantly 
there,  day  and  night,  converting  these  mate- 
rials into  fabrics  of  every  variety,  for  the  use 
of  man.  And  again,  the  steam-engine  forever, 
and  without  rest,  moves  over  the  face  of  the 
deep,  not  only  distributing  these  fabrics  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  but  disseminating, 
also,  the  thoughts,  the  principles,  the  language, 
and  religion  of  England. 

"  Sir,  we  are  bold  indeed  to  dare  competition 
with  such  a  power.  Nevertheless  the  resources 
for  it  are  adequate.  We  have  coal  and  iron 
no  less  than  she ;  while  corn,  timber,  cattle, 
hemp,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  oil,  sugar,  and  the 
grape,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold,  are  all  found  within  our  own  broad  do- 
main, in  inexhaustible  profusion.  What  ener- 
gies we  have  already  expended  prove  that  we 
have  in  reserve  all  that  is  needful.  What  in- 
ventions we  have  made  prove  our  equality  to 
any  exigency.  Our  capital  increases  while 
labour  scarcely  knows  the  burthen  of  taxation. 
Our  Panama  route  to  China  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  that  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  at  the  same  time  vessels  leaving 
that  country  and  coming  round  the  Horn,  will 
reach  New  York  always  at  least  five  days 
sooner  than  vessels  of  equal  speed  can  double 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  make  the  port  of 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  see  how  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  great  movement  of  the  age,  Cali- 
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fbrnia  and  Oregon  are  to  sustain,  and  that,  as 
yet,  they  are  separated  from  us  and  isolated. 
They  will  adhere  to  us  only  so  long  as  our 
Government  isconduoied,  not  for  our  benefit,  but 
for  their  own.  Their  loyalty  is  great,  but  it 
cannot  exceed  that  of  the  thirteen  ancient 
American  colonies  to  Great  Britain;  and  yet 
the  neglect  and  oppression  of  their  commeice 
Undermined  that  loyalty,  and  resulted  in  their 
independence.  I  hear  often  of  dangers  to  the 
Union,  and  see  lines  of  threatened  separation 
drawn  by  passionate  men  or  alarmists,  on 
parallels  of  latitude;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  only  one  danger  of  severance — and 
that  is  involved  in  the  possibility  of  criminal 
neglect  of  the  new  communities  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  while  the  summits  of  ihe  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  mark  the  only 
possible  line  of  dismemberment.  Against  that 
danger  I  would  guard  as  against  the  worst 
calamity  that  could  befall,  not  only  my  coun- 
try, at  her  most  auspicious  stage  of  progress, 
but  mankind  also,  in  the  hour  of  their  bright- 
est hopes.  I  would  guard  against  it  by  prac- 
tising impartial  justice  toward  the  new  and 
remote  States  and  Territories,  whose  political 
power  is  small,  while  their  wants  are  great, 
and  by  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  with  libe- 


rality and  constancy,  t 
aspiring,  yet  generous 
ambition. 
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THE  JEWS. 

In  the  British  correspondence  of  the  New 
York  Asmonean,  we  find  the  following  pain- 
fully interesting  account  from  Rome,  which 
will  be  read  with  deep  sorrow  ;  but  as  it  shows 
the  effects  of  bigotry,  it  is  hoped  that  times 
will  come  when  things  will  change  for  the 
better  : — New  York  Paper. 

"The  Jews  of  Rome  consist,  as  in  almost 
all  Italian  cities,  of  several  different  commu- 
nities of  different  national  origin,  with  sepa- 
rate Synagogues  and  Ministers,  with  a  Chief 
Rabbi  who  presides  over  all,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  no  particular  commu- 
nity. The  most  interesting  section  of  the 
Jews  of  Rome  are  the  so-called  'Jews  of  the 
Temple,'  who,  according  to  tradition,  are  the 
most  ancient  community,  and  said  to  be  a 
remnant  in  descent  of  those  very  Jews  that 
Titus  brought  captive  from  Jerusalem.  From 
the  early  days  of  the  captivity  to  the  present 
time,  this  mysterious  surviving  remnant  has 
no  doubt  gone  through  countless  wars  and 
persecutions,  enough  to  break  the  spirit  and 
destroy  the  national  feeling  of  any  other  race 
but  Israel.  From  the  rise  of  the  Papal  sys- 
tem, however,  every  thing  that  tact,  clever- 
ness, worldly  policy,  proseiyting  energy,  and 
persecution  could  effect  to  shake  the  Roman 
Jews  in  their  faith,  has  not  been  wanting  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  to 
what  extent  compulsory  means  and  fear  must 
have  been  by  others  used  against  them,  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  Inquisition, 
in  its  first  establishment,  was  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  converts  from  Judaism 
10  Ihe  Church  of  Rome.  On  the  confines  of 
the  Ghetto  of  Rome  is  still  to  be  seen  the  beau- 


tiful Church  of  St.  Angelo  in  Peschcria,  where, 
a  compulsory  attendance  of  a  hundred  Jews! 
is  to  this  day  required. 

"  Since  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  under  French  j 
auspices,  the  edict  of  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth  has  | 
again  been  put  in  force  in  reference  to  the 
Jews  of  Rome,  some  clauses  of  which  we  shall 
now  specify,  in  order  to  show  to  what  bond-! 
age  the  Jews  of  Rome  are  at  present  reduced. 
By  this  edict  local  inquisitors  are  appointed  to 
search  into  and  examine  all  books  in  the 
Ghetto.  All  Rabbinical  works  are  forbidden  ; 
I  be  Old  Testament  alone  being  permitted. 
Any  Jew  in  whose  house  a  forbidden  book  is 
found,  is  liable  to  have  his  property  confis- 
cated. No  Jew  is  to  converse  on  the  subject 
of  religion  with  a  Christian.  The  Jews  are 
forbidden  to  have  amulets  or  charms  in  their 
possession,  or  to  use  incantations,  or  sorce- 
ries, or  to  make  use  of  cabalistic  signs.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  with  reli- 
gious pomp,  or  to  write  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones.  They  are  forbidden  to  employ 
Christian  servants.  If  any  Jew  shall  do  or 
say  anything  to  disturb  the  faith  of  any  Jew- 
ish convert  to  Romanism,  he  shall  be  subject 
to  the  confiscation  of  all  his  goods,  and  to  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  for  life.  No 
Jew  is  allowed  to  sell  meat  killed  by  a  Jewish 
butcher  to  Christians  under  a  punishment  of  a 
hundred  scudi,  or  with  imprisonment,  as  may 
be  decided;  neither  shall  they  be  permitted  to 
sell  unleavened  bread  to  the  Christians.  The 
Jews  are  not  permitted  to  sleep  a  night  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Ghetto.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  carriages  or  horses  of  their 
own,  or  to  drive  about  in  carriages  in  Rome; 
although  in  making  a  journey  they  are  per- 
mitted to  take  places  in  the  usual  conveyance, 
if  others  do  not  object,  otherwise  they  must 
travel  in  carriages  specially  provided  for 
themselves." 


Fur  "  The  Friend." 

Progress  of  Science  in  1851. 

The  "  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  for 
1852,  is,  as  usual,  rich  in  facts  and  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  progress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  From  the  '  Notes  by  the  Editor 
(David  A.  Wells)  of  the  Progress  of  Science 
in  1851,'  prefixed  to  the  Annual,  we  take  the 
following  extracts. 

"The  progress  of  science  during  the  year 
just  elapsed  will,  we  think,  upon  examination, 
be  found  to  have  been  no  less  brilliant  in  its 
results,  and  no  less  rapid  in  its  advances,  than 
in  any  single  year  which  has  preceded  it. 
One  fact  must  be  apparent  to  all,  and  that  is, 
that  the  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in 
contributing  to  the  advance  of  every  depart- 
ment of  natural  and  physical  science  is  greater 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  patents  yearly  granted,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  for  new  and  useful  inventions  ; 
in  the  publication  and  circulation  of  scientific 
books  and  journals  ;  in  the  formation  of  new 
societies  for  the  discussion  and  publication  of 
particular  scientific  subjects  ;  and  in  the  exten- 
sion and  endowment  of  educational  systems 


and  institutions,  in  which  instruction  in  prac- 
tical  science  is  a  principal  object.  In  Mecha- 
nics and  Physics  the  difficulty  seems  now  to 
be,  not  so  much  to  invent  and  improve,  as  to 
find  out  what  new  inventions  are  wanting,  and 
what  old  ones  admit  of  improvement.  Let 
but  the  want  be  known,  and  the  attempt  will 
soon  be  made  to  supply  it.  That  class  of 
men,  whose  minds  are  fitted  for  the  very  high- 
est walks  of  science,  and  for  the  undertaking 
of  problems  and  questions  apparently  irresolv- 
able and  unanswerable,  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  researches  and  discoveries  un- 
dertaken and  carried  out  within  a  recent 
period,  by  Arago,  Fize.au  and  Foucault,  in 
relation  to  light;  of  Faraday,  in  relation  to 
magnetism  ;  of  Pierce,  Mitchel  and  Bond,  in 
astronomy  ;  and  of  Hofmann,  in  organic  chem- 
istry, are  among  the  most  brilliant,  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  difficult  of  scientific  achieve 
ments  upon  record.  Many,  in  other  branches 
of  science,  during  the  past  year,  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  progress  of  general  improve- 
ment ;  and,  if  their  labours  have  been  less 
fruitful  in  important  discoveries,  they  embrace 
much  that  is  useful." 

"In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, communicated  to  Congress,  December, 
1851,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
bureau,  in  connection  with  that  department,  is 
strongly  recommended.  From  this  report  we 
make  the  following  extracts: — 'Agriculture 
is,  unquestionably,  the  great  interest  of  our 
country,  whether  we  have  reference  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  it,  or  the  value 
of  their  productions.  It  appears,  from  the 
census  of  1840,  that  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons at  that  time  engaged  in  this  pursuit  was 
3,719,951  ;  in  manulactures,  791,749;  and  in 
commerce,  117,007.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  were,  therefore,  employ- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At  present 
it  is  believed  that  the  proportion  is  still  great- 
er, in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  government,  which  has  induced  many 
to  become  agriculturists  who  were  formerly 
engaged  in  manulactures.  Respecting  the 
duties  of  such  a  department,  it  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information  in  regard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  in  all  its  branches.  It 
should  investigate  every  proposed  improve- 
ment in  ihe  tillage  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  con- 
struction of  implements  of  husbandry.  It 
should  collect,  from  our  own  and  foreign 
countries,  every  variety  of  seed,  fruit,  plant 
and  vegetable,  and  distribute  them,  with  full 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  soil,  climate, 
and  mode  of  cultivation,  best  adapted  to  each. 
Oneor  more  officers  should  be  connected  with  it, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  ge- 
ology, mineralogy,  chemistry  and  botany,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon 
the  character  and  properties  of  every  variety  of 
soil,  rock,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  and  their 
adaptation  to  useful  purposes.  To  this  bureau 
should  also  be  entrusted  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ing the  taking  of  each  decennial  census,  and  of 
procuring  and  classifying  from  year  to  year  all 
the  statistical  information  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  respect  to  the  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,   tonnage,    revenue  expenditures, 
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financial  and  banking  systems,  improvements 
by  railways,  canals,  and  roads,  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  general  progress  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world.' 

"  Such  a  department,  conducted  by  compe- 
tent persons,  and  established  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  general  government,  would  undoubt- 
edly do  much  towards  promoting  a  sound 
and  practical  system  of  scientific  agriculture 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  the  publi- 
cations relating  to  agricultural  science,  at  pre- 
sent circulating,  some,  even,  of  an  official 
character,  are  edited  by  persons  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  and  abound  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  fallacious  statements. 
It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  in  this  connection 
to  point  out  the  errors  in  any  particular  work  ; 
the  task,  however,  could  be  easily  accomplish- 
ed. The  researches  made  during  the  past 
year,  in  regard  to  the  volatility  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  acid  solutions,  and  the  well-known 
difficulty  of  quantitatively  determining  this 
body,  throw  a  doubt  over  the  correctness  of 
almost  all  ordinary  soil  analyses  in  this  parti- 
cular. It  is,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  most  eminent  chemists,  that  very  few 
complete  soil  analyses  have  been  made  in  this 
country  which  can  present  any  claims  to 
accuracy  or  reliability. 

"A  valuable  report  on  the  system  of  agri- 
cultural education,  as  pursued  in  the  difFerent 
countries  of  Europe,  has  been  made,  during 
the  past  year,  by  President  Hitchcock,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School,  and 
published  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
This  report,  the  result  of  personal  examina- 
tion, embraces  much  information  never  before 
presented  to  the  American  public." 

"  The  perseverance  and  courage  of  Ameri- 
can seamen,  engaged  in  private  enterprises, 
has  been  strikingly  exemplified  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  fact,  that  the  American 
whale-ship  Saratoga,  Capt.  Harding,  while 
cruising  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bhering's  Straits,  penetrated  to  a  higher  lati- 
tude, in  this  portion  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  than 
had  previously  been  reached.  This  vessel, 
Sept.  21,  1851,  reached  lat.  71°  50',  a  point 
further  to  the  north  than  the  British  Expedition, 
under  Beechy,  in  1826,  was  able  to  make." 

"  A  plan  for  the  exploration  of  Central  Af- 
rica has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  by  Lieut.  M.  C.  Watkins,  U.  S.  N., 
who  volunteers  to  conduct  an  expedition.  He 
proposes  to  ascend  the  rivers  St.  Paul,  Niger, 
and  Congo,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  steamer, 
suitably  equipped  and  furnished. 

"  The  mystery  hanging  over  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  rapidly  dissipating  before  the  zeal  of 
the  many  explorers  whose  efforts  are  now  de- 
voted to  traversing  the  centre  of  that  continent, 
and,  before  many  years  have  passed,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  this  geographical  and  eth- 
nographic problem  will  be  fully  solved.  The 
English  expeditions  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  German  missionaries  on  the  eastern 
coast,  with  their  journeys  into  the  highlands 
in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  the  explorations  of 
the  English  on  the  Goid  Coast  and  up  the 
Niger,  those  of  the  French,  starting  from  Se- 


negal and  Algiers,  the  travels  of  Knoblecher 
and  others  on  the  upper  Nile,  with  the  jour- 
neys of  Barth  and  Overweg,  must  soon  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  that 
have  so  long  been  the  object  of  general  curi- 
osity, if  not  of  exaggerated  expectation. 
Something  is  also  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
aid  of  Mohammedan  travellers,  of  whom  there 
are  a  great  number  scattered  over  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  in  search  of  adventures,  or 
with  a  view  to  trade.  One  of  these  has  pub- 
lished, in  Arabic,  two  works,  containing  his 
experiences  and  observations  in  Darfur  and 
Waday,  both  of  which  have  been  recently 
translated  into  French." 

"  The  magnetic  telegraph  system  is  now 
rapidly  extending  over  the  whole  European 
continent.  Already  a  line  is  completed  from 
Ostend  to  Trieste,  a  distance  of  more  than 
tsvo  thousand  miles.  Three  lines  of  telegraph 
are  also  in  operation  in  the  interior  of  Hun- 
gary. Preparations  are  also  making  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  to  introduce  the  tele- 
graph into  that  country,  and  a  commission 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Sultan.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  an  American,  by  the  name 
of  Robinson,  is  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  lines  of  telegraph ;  a  privi- 
lege having  been  granted  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  endure  for  fifty  years.  The  success- 
ful completion  of  the  submarine  telegraph  be- 
tween England  and  France  has  led  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  This 
event  we  regard  as  by  no  means  improbable, 
and  the  prediction  has  been  hazarded,  that, 
within  ten  years  from  1852,  the  transactions 
in  Europe  and  America,  of  each  day,  will  be 
reported  and  published  in  both  countries  on 
the  succeeding  day.  We  invite  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  feel  sceptical  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  to  an  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  en- 
titled '  Thoughts  on  Telegraphic  Communica- 
tion twenty  years  ago.' 

"The  London  Athenaeum,  in  speaking  of 
the  transatlantic  telegraph,  says:  'There 
seems  nothing  impracticable  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking. A  conviction  has  been  expressed, 
by  those  conversant  in  these  matters,  that  a 
single  line  of  communication  between  England 
and  the  nearest  point  of  America  might  be 
established  for  a  less  sum  than  was  paid  for 
making  a  single  mile  of  the  expensive  portion 
of  the  Great  Western  (English)  Railway.  In 
this  estimate  it  is  proposed  to  have  only  a  sin- 
gle wire,  covered  with  gutta  petcha,  similar  to 
that  used  in  1851,  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  passing  an  electric  current  across  the  Straits 
of  Dover.  To  this  would  be  added  the  addi- 
tional protection  of  a  hempen  plat,  the  hemp 
having  been  passed  through  a  chemical 
solution  to  render  it  indestructible  in  salt 
water.  Such  a  line,  it  is  said,  of  gutta  percha 
and  prepared  hemp,  would,  although  only 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
be  of  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  experi- 
mental line  laid  down  between  England  and 
France,  in  a  strong  sea  and  running  tide. 
The  proposition  is,  to  extend  it  from  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  point  to  the 


American  Continent,  and  where  the  bold  and 
rocky  shore  offers  depths  that  secure  its  safety 
from  anchors,  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
American  coast,  a  distance  considerably  less 
than  two  thousand  miles.  Choosing  the 
months  of  summer,  and  an  experienced  cap- 
tain, accustomed  to  the  track,  such  a  line,  it 
is  averred,  might,  with  very  simple  machinery, 
be  paid  out  night  and  day  with  perfect  safety, 
at  the  ordinary  speed  of  the  steamer.  The 
vast  importance  of  such  an  object  is  not  to  be 
weighed  against  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  which,  we  are  assured,  would 
more  than  accomplish  it,  if  a  single  wire  only 
were  employed.  The  successful  completion 
of  one  line  would,  of  course,  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  others.  This  once  accom- 
plished, the  extension  of  the  line  across  the 
American  continent,  to  the  Pacific,  would  fol- 
low certainly ;  and  we  should  have  the  astound- 
ing fact,  of  a  communication  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  crossing  America  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  touching  our  shores,  in  an  instant  of  time.' 

"The  present  extent  of  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  not 
far  from  twelve  thousand  miles.  During  the 
past  year  the  shortest  passage  ever  made 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  has 
been  accomplished,  by  the  Baltic,  (Collins's 
Line,)  in  nine  days  thirteen  hours  and  forty 
minutes.  Average  time  of  the  American 
steamers,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
from  July  1st,  1851,  to  Jan.  1st,  1852,  eleven 
days  eight  hours  ;  of  the  English,  do.,  do., 
twelve  days  nine  hours.  Average  of  the 
American  steamers  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, in  the  above  mentioned  time,  ten  days 
twenty-three  hours  ;  of  the  English,  do.,  eleven 
days  eleven  hours." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

JOHN  BURNY EAT. 

(Concluded  from  [iage  407.) 

"  When  we  were  thus  in  our  deep  fears, 
and  our  minds  not  well  acquainted  with  either 
striving,  (out  of  self,)  in  the  light  and  seed  of 
life  that  doth  prevail,  or  with  true  waiting  or 
standing  still  out  of  our  own  thoughts,  willings, 
and  runnings,  which  do  not  obtain,  the  Lord 
sent  his  servants,  who  had  learned  of  him,  to 
direct  us  in  what  to  wait,  and  how  to  stand 
still,  out  of  our  own  thoughts  and  self-striv- 
ings, in  the  light  that  doth  discover who 
often  did  exhort  us  to  abide  and  dwell  in  the 
judgment  that  we  received  therein.  And  as 
we  had  been  turned  to  the  light,  so  were  our 
understandings  informed,  and  we  got  to  some 
degree  of  staidness  in  our  minds,  which  before 
had  been  as  the  troubled  sea, — and  a  hope 
began  to  appear  in  us ;  and  we  met  together 
often,  and  waited  to  see  the  salvation  of  God, 
which  we  had  heard  of,  that  he  would  work 
by  his  own  power.  After  we  had  met  toge- 
ther for  some  time,  as  we  had  seasons  and 
opportunities,  and  also  sought  the  Lord  with 
travailing  spirits  both  night  and  day,  when  we 
were  at  our  callings,  and  upon  our  beds,  (for 
we  could  not  cease,  our  souls  were  so  afflict- 
ed,) when  in  our  assemblies  we  were  exercised 
in  the  living  judgment  that  sprung  in  the  light 
in  our  souls,  and  were  looking  for  the  salva- 
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tion  of  God, — the  wonderful  power  from  on 
high  was  revealed  amongst  us ;  and  many 
hearts  were  reached  therewith,  and  broken, 
and  melted,  before  tbe  God  of  the  whole  earth ; 
and  great  dread  and  trembling  fell  upon  many, 
and  the  very  chains  of  death  were  broken 
thereby,  the  bonds  loosed,  and  many  souls 
eased  and  set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  prisoners  of 
hope  began  to  come  forth,  and  they  that  had 
sat  in  darkness  to  show  themselves.  And  the 
promises  of  the  Lord  came  to  be  fulfilled  unto 
many,  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  the  prophet.  Isa. 
xlix.  9,  and  Isa.  lxii.  7,  and  lxi.  23 ;  and  some 
taste  of  the  oil  of  joy  came  to  be  witnessed, 


we  constrained  to  withdraw  from  them,  and 
also  (many  of  us)  to  go  and  bear  witness 
against  them  in  their  invented  and  traditional 
worships,  where  they  were  ignorant  of  the  life 
and  power  of  God. 

"  Thus  being  gathered  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls,  we  became  his  sheep,  and  did  learn  to 
know  his  voice,  and  to  follow  him ;  and  he 
gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  manifested  the 
riches  of  his  grace  in  our  hearts,  by  which 
we  were  saved  through  faith,  and  delivered 
from  that  wrath,  fear,  and  terror,  which  had 
been  so  weighty  upon  our  souls,  and  in  mea> 


and  a  heavenly  gladness  entered  the  hearts  of  i  sure  from  the  power  of  that  death  which  had 
many,  who  in  the  joy  of  their  souls  broke  reigned,  and  made  us  miserable  and  wretch 


forth  in  praises  unto  the  Lord  ;  so  that  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb,  which  Christ  the  healer 
of  our  infirmities  did  unloose,  began  to  speak 
and  Litter  the  wonderful  things  of  God.  Great 


ed ;  and  we  came  to  partake  of  that  life, 
wherein  the  blessedness  doth  consist.    So  then  i 
the  Lord  becoming  our  Shepherd,  he  taught i 
us,  and  led  us  forth  into  green  pastures,  where 


was  the  dread  and  glory  of  that  power,  which  we  did  feed  and  rest  together  with  great  de 
in  one  meeting  after  another  was  graciously 
and  richly  manifested  amongst  us,  breaking, 
tendering,  and  melting  our  souls  and  spirits 
before  the  Lord.  Then  our  hearts  began  to 
delight  in  the  Lord  and  in  this  way  that  he 
had  cast  up  ;  and  with  great  fervency  and  zeal 


we  began  to  seek  after  him,  and  to  meet  oftener 

together  than  before, — our  hearts  being  affected  J  cense,  when  not  a  word  outwardly  in  all 
with  the  presence  of  that  blessed  power,  which  j  assembly  has  been  uttered!    And  then 


light.  O  !  the  joy,  the  pleasure,  and  the  great 
delight,  with  which  our  hearts  were  overcome 
many  times,  in  our  reverent  and  holy  assem- 
blies !  How  were  our  hearts  melted  as  wax, 
and  our  souls  poured  out  as  water  before  the 
Lord,  and  our  spirits  as  oil,  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  offered  up  unto  the  Lord  as  sweet  in- 

"  our 
did 


daily  broke  forth  amongst  us  in  our  meetings, 
through  which  we  were  greatly  comforted, 
strengthened  and  edified  ;  for  it  was  that  same 
Comforter  our  blessed  Lord  promised  he  would 
pray  the  Father  for,  and  which  the  Father 
should  send.  John  xiv.  xvi.  and  xxvi.  This 
[Comforter]  being  come  and  received,  did 
teach  us  to  know  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and 
as  we  came  into  acquaintance  with  it,  and  into 
the  unity  of  it,  we  came  to  be  taught  by  it, 
and  so  taught  of  the  Lord,  according  to  t hat 
new  covenant  promise, — They  shall  be  all 
taught  of  the  Lord.  Isa.  liv.  13.  John  vi.  4,  5. 

"  Then  were  our  hearts  inclined  to  hearken 
unto  the  Lord,  and  our  ears,  which  he  had 
opened  to  hear,  were  bent  to  hear  what  the 
Spirit's  teaching  was,  and  what  He  said  unto 


the  Lord  delight  to  come  down  into  his  gar 
den,  and  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  beds  of 
spices ;  and  he  caused  the  north  wind  to  awake, 
and  the  south  wind  to  blow  upon  his  garden, 
and  the  pleasant  showers  to  descend,  for  the 
refreshing  of  his  tender  plants,  that  they  might 
grow  still  more  and  more.  And  now  unto 
them  that  had  known  the  night  of  sorrow, 
was  the  joyful  morning  come,  according  to 
that  ancient  experience  of  David.  Psal.  xxx. 
5  ;  and  such  as  had  been  in  the  foregoing 
deep  afflictions,  tossings,  and  distresses,  came 
to  witness  the  fulfilling  of  that  great  gospel 
promise  ;  '  O !  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tem- 
pest, and  not  comforted;  behold  I  will  lay  thy 
stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  founda- 
tions with  sapphires :  and  I  will  make  thy 


the  Church,  who  is  the  chief  Shepherd  and  j  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbun 
Bishop  of  the  soul.  Thus  were  we  gathered  i  cles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones, 
into  a  right  gospel  exercise  and  gospel  worship  j  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the 
by  Him,  through  whose  name  we  had  received  i  Lord  ;  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy 
remission  of  sins  past,  and  whose  blood  had !  children.  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  es- 
sprinkled  our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience,!  tablished ;  thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression; 
and  who  gave  the  pure  water  that  washed  and  for  thou  shalt  not  fear,  and  from  terror,  for  it 
made  clean.  So  that  with  true  hearts  many  shall  not  come  near  thee,' Isa.  hv.  11,  12, 
began  to  draw  nigh  unto  God  in  the  full  assu- 1  13,  14. 

ranee  of  faith,  as  the  ancient  saints  did  and  I  "  Thus  came  we  by  him  to  be  gathered  into 
were  accepted,  and  had  access  by  that  one !  covenant  with  God,  and  to  witness  the  Fulfil l- 
Spirit,  by  which  we  came  to  be  baptized  into  I  ing  of  the  promises  of  God,  in  whom  all  the 
one  body,  and  so  came  to  drink  into  one  Spi- !  promises  are  yea  and  amen  ;  and  so  came  to 
rit,  and  were  refreshed,  and  greatly  comfort- j  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  him,  and  to 
ed ;  and  grew  up  together  in  the  mystery  of  i  feed  upon  the  heavenly  food,  the  bread  of  life, 
the  gospel  fellowship ;  and  so  we  worshipped  that  came  down  from  heaven,  which  Christ 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  the  Spirit  received  the  heavenly  Shepherd  did  give  unto  us  ;  who 
from  him,  which  is  the  gospel  worship,  accord-  had  gathered  us  from  amongst  the  shepherds 
ing  to  Christ's  appointment.  John  iv.  24.  that  fed  themselves  with  temporal  things  from 
Then  we  came  to  see  over  all  the  worships'  the  flock,  but  knew  not  how  to  feed  the  flock 


in  the  world,  which  were  set  up  either  by  imi- 
tation, or  man's  invention  ;  and  we  saw  it  to 
be  in  vain  to  worship  God,  and  teach  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men,  as  our  Lord 
had  said,    Maith.  xv,  9;  and  therefore  were 


with  spiritual  food,  for  they  had  it  not.  Now 
we,  coining  to  be  acquainted  with  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts,  be- 
came great  lovers  of  it,  and  delighted  in  the 
enjoyment  thereof;  having  already  counted 


all  things  but  as  dross  and  dung  in  compari- 
son of  the  excellency  that  we  saw  therein  ;  and 
therefore  were  willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all, 
that  we  might  win  him,  as  it  was  with  the 
apostle  of  old.  And  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
many  obtained  their  desire;  they  found  their 
beloved, — met  with  their  Saviour, — witnessed 
his  saving  health,  by  which  their  souls  were 
healed  ;  and  so  became  his  flock  and  family, 
or  household  of  faith. 

"  Then  as  his  children  and  blessed  family, 
we  still  continued  to  meet  together  twice  in 
the  week  or  oftener;  and  being  gathered  toge- 
ther in  his  name  and  holy  fear,  his  promise 
we  witnessed,  according  to  Matt.  xvii.  20,  that 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  did  honour  our 
assemblies  with  his  heavenly  power  and  pre- 
sence; and  that  was  our  great  delight,  and  the 
sweetness  of  it  did  wonderfully  engage  our 
souls  to  love  him,  and  our  hearts  to  wait  upon 
him  ;  for  we  found  the  ancient  experience  of 
the  Church  to  be  true,  as  testified  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, '  Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  good  oint- 
ments, thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth; 
therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee.' 

"  Thus  growing  into  this  experience  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  sweetness, 
glory,  and  excellency  of  his  power  in  our  as- 
semblies, we  grew  in  strength  and  zeal  for  our 
meetings  more  and  more,  and  valued  the 
benefit  thereof  more  than  any  worldly  gain ; 
yea,  it  was  unto  some  more  than  our  appoint- 
ed food.  Thus  continuing,  we  grew  more  and 
more  into  an  understanding  of  divine  things 
and  heavenly  mysteries,  through  the  openings 
of  the  power  which  was  daily  amongst  us, 
which  wrought  sweetly  in  our  hearts,  which 
united  us  more  and  more  unto  God,  and 
knit  us  together  in  the  perfect  bond  of  love, 
of  fellowship  and  membership.  So  that  we 
became  a  body  compact,  made  up  of  many 
members,  whereof  Christ  himself  became  the 
head  ;  who  was  with  us,  and  did  rule  over  us, 
and  further  gave  gifts  unto  us,  by  which  we 
came  still  to  be  enlarged  and  were  further 
opened,  that  we  might  answer  the  end  for 
which  he  had  raised  us  up,  and  had  so  far 
blessed  us,  and  sanctified  us  through  his  word 
Which  dwelt  in  our  souls.  So  we  keeping  still 
in  our  zeal,  and  unto  our  first  love,  and  keep- 
ing up  our  meetings,  and  not  forsaking  the 
assembling  ourselves  together,  (as  the  manner 
of  some  was  of  old,  whose  example  the  apos- 
tle exhorted  the  saints  not  to  follow,)  the 
Lord's  power  continued  with  us,  and  was  re- 
newed daily  in  our  meetings;  by  the  openings 
of  which,  our  understandings  were  still  more 
enlarged  in  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  hid- 
den things  of  God ;  so  that  many  through  the 
favour  of  God,  grew  in  their  gifts,  and  had 
their  mouths  opened,  and  thus  became  instru- 
ments in  the  Lord's  hand  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  world,  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  which  was 
broken  Ibrth  again,  even  of  the  great  and  no- 
ble day  Joel  had  prophesied  of,  and  Peter  bore 
witness  unto.  And  they  were  also  sent  to 
bear  witness  against  the  world,  and  its  evil 
deeds,  with  all  the  false  religions  with  which 
mankind  had  covered  themselves  in  the  dark- 
ness and  apostacy,  which  had  spread  over 
them,  and  now  was  seen  and  discovered  by 
tbe  light  and  day  of  God." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  'J'lie  Friend.' 

WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

(Continuation  of  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.) 
(Continued  from  page  404.) 

It  was  now  about  the  close  of  the  First 
month,  1805.  William  continued  his  visit  to 
the  meetings.  Of  Oakham,  he  says :  "  Attend- 
ed meeting  there,  I  hope  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  many  were  tendered  under  the  influence 
of  the  power  of  Truth.  I  was  exercised  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  true  failh.  Rode 
seven  miles,  and  slept  at  John  Burgess's. 
This  day  was  a  great  snow  storm.  It  snowed 
all  night,  and  filled  up  the  roads  so  that  there 
was  no  travelling  until  Seventh-day.  Rode 
to  Leicester,  and  lodged  at  Joseph  Burgess's. 
On  First-day,  [the  3rd  of  Fourth  month,]  at- 
tended their  meeting  fore  and  afternoon,  to 
pretty  good  satisfaction.  That  evening  was 
very  unwell,  and  much  of  the  night.  On 
Second-day,  it  rained,  and  I  did  not  attempt 
to  travel.  On  Third-day,  was  better,  and  rode 
to  Bugborough.  It  snowed  and  rained.  Had 
a  meeting  that  evening  with  the  few  Friends 
and  some  neighbours,  wherein  I  thought  Truth 
owned  the  testimony  given  me  to  bear  amongst 
them.  Next  morning  rode  to  Castle  Dunning- 
ton,  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  On  Fifth-day, 
[7th,]  rode  to  Darby  meeting,  and  to  William 
Harris's  to  lodge.  On  Sixth-day,  to  Hannah 
Storer's.  On  First-day,  attended  their  morn- 
ing meeting,  but  nothing  was  given  me  to  say. 
It  appeared  the  people's  minds  were  big  with 
expectation,  and  my  lot  was  to  sit  among  them 
in  painful  travail,  to  example  them  down  to 
silent,  inward  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  who 
opens  and  none  can  shut,  and  when  he  shuts 
none  can  rightly  open.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  still  a  greater  number  [came],  as  if  they 
would  draw  something  from  me;  but  it  did 
not  all  avail,  it  was  still  silence  !  They  had 
been  visited  by  divers  eminent  Friends  in  the 
ministry,  at  different  times  within  a  few  months 
back,  of  whom  they  had  received  large  mea- 
sure and  a  good  pennyworth,  and  this  of  a 
Friend  coming  so  far,  and  setting  an  example 
of  silence,  was  a  new  lesson,  but  a  very  neces- 
sary one  to  learn." 

William  continued  subject  to  frequent  at- 
tacks of  indisposition,  but  was  not  confined 
from  his  Gospel  labours  for  many  days  at  a 
time.  At  a  meeting  he  attended  in  Stafford- 
shire, he  says,  "To  which  came  a  number  of 
French  prisoners,  and  one  a  General.  I  was 
unexpectedly  to  myself,  in  such  a  cold  meet- 
ing as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  a  cold  day  also, 
much  opened  in  particular  and  plain  doctrine. 
Slept  at  Francis  West's.  He  and  his  wife  are 
agreeable  Friends,  and  live  on  a  farm."  At- 
tending meetings  at  Uttoxeter  and  at  Stafford, 

DO  * 

he  passed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  was 
glad  to  meet  his  fellow-countryman  Jesse  Ker- 
sey, who  was  in  England  on  a  religious  visit. 
They  attended  the  meetings  at  Birmingham  on 
First-day.  Of  these  opportunities  he  says: 
"Jesse  was  opened  in  very  plain,  instructive 
doctrino,  in  the  first,  but  both  were  silent  in  the 
afternoon.  Though  there  may  be,  as  I  hope 
there  are  some  honest  seeking  minds,  yet  many 
of  them  appeared  to  me  to  be  degenerate  plants 
of  a  strange  vine,  and  the  language  was  re- 


vived in  me  on  their  account,  1  Why  should 
ye  be  stricken  any  more?  ye  will  revolt  more 
and  more.'  We  lodged  at  Samuel  Lloyd's.. 
His  wife  is  a  granddaughter  to  Rachel  Wilson, 
once  in  America." 

He  notes  that  the  weather  had  been  very 
unusually  severe  and  changeable,  and  attri- 
butes some  of  the  disease  which  had  afflicted 
him  for  a  few  months  past  to  this  cause.  Re- 
maining to  recruit  two  days  at  Birmingham, 
he  went  on  Fourth-day  to  Alceston,  and  had 
a  meeting  in  the  evening.  On  Fifth-day,  he 
went  to  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  and  notes, 
"  A  large  old  house,  and  a  few  dry  members. 
Only  six  men  [present],  the  other  six  not 
there.  Three  of  them  had  gone  to  Bristol 
Fair  the  day  before,  seventy  miles.  One  may 
see  how  religion  will  thrive,  where  they  leave 
Monthly  Meeting  and  go  so  far  to  be  at  such 
a  public  gathering,  as  a  fair  that  holds  nine 
days.  Went  to  Campden  after  meeting,  ten 
miles,  and  slept  at  the  widow  Sarah  Beving- 
ton's.  On  Sixth-day,  had  a  meeting  with  the 
few  Friends,  for  indeed  they  are  but  few  at 
these  places.  Yet  this  was  a  comfortable 
[meeting]  to  some  that  were  there.  Eight 
women  and  four  men  [composed  the  meet- 
ing.]" 

After  attending  a  meeting  at  Sibford  on 
First-day,  the  3rd  of  Third  month,  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Atterbury  next  day,  and  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Shipston,  on  Third-day, 
he  adds,  that  after  this  last  meeting,  he  "  slept 
at  Jeffrey  Bevington's,  an  aged  Friend  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  old,  and  his  wife  nearly 
ninety.  He  remembered  Friends  that  had 
visited  England  [from  America]  as  far  back 
as  Michael  Lightlbot,  Ebenezer  Large,  Thomas 
Nicholson,  and  divers  others  before  them.  He 
rode  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  horseback,  six 
miles,  and  home  after  the  meeting,  [which] 
held  nearly  five  hours.  It  was  very  agreeable 
to  be  in  his  company.  On  Fourth-day,  was 
at  Warwick  Monthly  Meeting ;  on  Fifth-day, 
to  Coventry  week-day  meeting;  rested  on 
Sixth-day,  and  on  Seventh-day  rode  to  George 
Crossfield's,  at  Hartshill.  First-day,  was  at 
meeting ;  on  Second-day,  at  Tamworth  meet- 
ing; on  Third-day,  at  Hinckley;  slept  at  the 
widow  Mary  Cooper's.  These  three  last 
meetings  were  among  a  set  of  Friends,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  live  as  they  list,  and 
my  preaching  did  not  relish  well  with  their 
dainty  stomachs.  On  Fourth-day,  rode  to 
Leicester,  and  slept  at  Joseph  Burgess's.  It 
seemed  some  comfort  to  get  to  this  family, 
such  as  were  Friends.  On  Fifth-day,  was 
their  Monthly  Meeting,  which  I  felt  very 
exercised  with  concern  to  be  at.  We  were 
favoured  with  a  solid,  good  meeting,  prior  to 
proceeding  to  the  business.  But  as  soon  as 
the  meetings  separated,  and  we  proceeded  to 
business,  there  was  a  troublesome  old  man, 
who,  as  Solomon  said  that  the  sinner  destroy- 
ed much  good,  so  there  seemed  as  if  no  good 
could  be  come  at,  for  he  kept  almost  ever 
talking  to  everything  that  came  before  the 
meeting.  He  had  formerly  been  clerk,  and 
had  reigned  as  king,  but  now  he  was  become 
old  and  crabbed,  and  would  no  more  be  ad- 
monished. I  felt  for,  and  pitied  Friends, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  for  I  thought  it 


[might]  disgust  them,  and  make  them  careless 
in  the  attendance  of  such  meetings." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eighth  Month,  1852, 
The  month  just  ended,  was  generally  cool 
and  pleasant,  the  mean  temperature  of  each 
day  not  varying  much  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, though  some  of  the  nights  were  un- 
comfortably cold.  This  latter  was  particu- 
larly the  case  during  the  first  four  or  five  days 
of  the  monih.  On  the  4th,  it  was  quite  com- 
fortable to  be  able  to  draw  near  the  fire  unless 
engaged  in  some  active  employment — the  day 
was  exceedingly  rainy,  with  a  raw  and  un- 
pleasant wind  from  the  S.  E. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  month,  and 
the  ground  is  now  completely  saturated,  while 
accounts  from  the  New  England  States  repre- 
sent that  in  many  places  there,  a  most  distress- 
ing drought  prevails.  One  account  states  that 
in  New  Hampshire  there  has  not  been  a  soak- 
ing rain  for  nearly  three  months,  and  that  the 
farmers  were  obliged  to  feed  their  cattle  on 
herbage  from  the  trees,  and  the  hay  laid  by 
for  winter.  Another  account  from  Massachu- 
setts, says  the  drought  is  felt  by  farmers  in 
their  drooping  crops,  and  by  manufacturers  in 
low  streams;  and  that  considerable  inconveni- 
ence is  experienced  along  some  of  the  railway 
lines,  in  obtaining  water  for  the  locomotives. 
One  year  ago  we  were  almost  as  badly  off  for 
rain  as  our  neighhours  now  are  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  have  shared  with  us  the  rain 
on  the  28th,  which  appeared  to  be  very 
general. 

During  the  middle  of  the  month,  several 
fine  clear  days  occurred  in  succession  ;  some 
rain  fell  on  the  10th,  and  a  little  on  the  17th. 
21st.  A  dense  fog  in  the  morning,  and  cloudy 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  From  this  till  the 
29th,  the  sun  was  scarcely  seen  except  during 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  The  22d,  23d,  and 
24th,  were  drizzling  and  showery  days.  On 
the  23rd  the  barometer  commenced  falling, 
and  continued  to  do  so  pretty  rapidly  for  four 
days,  indicating  the  approach  of  a  long  and 
severe  storm,  which  we  presently  had.  The 
27th  was  a  very  variable  day ; — early  in  the 
morning  it  was  quite  foggy,  with  light  wind 
from  S.  E. — towards  noon,  nearly  clear,  wind 
S.  W.  Shortly  after  12  m.,  a  heavy  gust 
passed  to  the  N.  and  E.,  in  the  meantime  the 
wind  blowing  strongly  from  that  direction.  At 
2  p.  m.,  a  gust  from  the  W.  passed  over,  from 
which  a  pouring  rain  fell :  the  amount  being 
1-2  inches  in  little  more  than  an  hour's  time. 
28th.  A  regular  N.  E.  storm  commenced  in 
the  morning,  and  increased  in  violence  through- 
out the  day ;  towards  evening  the  water  fell 
in  torrents,  accompanied  with  a  strong  N.  E. 
wind.  By  this  time  the  earth  had  become 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  the  surface  softened, 
so  that  the  wind  was  now  quite  destructive  in 
blowing  down  the  corn,  much  of  which  was 
thus  prostrated  and  will  not  rise  again.  2.1 
inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  day.  29th. 
Clear  with  high  wind.  30th  and  31st.  Clear 
and  pleasant. 


T  II  i;  I  li  1  K  N  I). 


The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was 
<>7  — nearly  2  lower  than  lor  the  Eighth 
month  last  year.  Range  of  thermometer  from 
51  to  82,  or  .'it  .  The  amount  of  rain  was 
ti.t!  inches;  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  1  .tvi  inches. 


The  mean  temperature  for  the  three  sum- 
mer months  w  as  68  ' ;  fur  the  previous  summer 
it  was  691  .  The  amount  of  rain  was  16.11 
inches;  last  summer  it  was  7  inches. 

A. 

West-town  U.S.,  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1 85'2. 
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Clear. 

Sprinkle  — clea  r. 
Clear — some  clouds. 
Rain  all  day. 
Cloudy — rain  9.1  p.  M. 

Do.  clear. 
Clear. 

Do.    sonic  clouds. 

Do. 

Overcast  —  rain  v.  m. 
Clear — sonic  clouds. 
A  few  clouds. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Some  rain. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do.  hazy. 
Foggy  —  cloudy. 
Drizzling  all  day. 
Damp — showery. 
Rain — nearly  clear — showery. 
Damp  do. 

Do.  cloudy. 
Foggy — gusty — pun  ring  rain. 
It  am — very  stormy. 
Clear — some  clouds. 

Do. 

Do. 


Artificial  Stone  Fronts  on  Houses. — A 
great  number  of  houses  arc  now  built  with 
coarse  brick  fronts,  which  afterwards  receive 
two  or  three  coats  of  boiled  oil,  and  are  then 
covered  with  a  coat  of  peculiar  mastic  cement, 
which  is  composed,  we  are  told,  mostly  of 
dried  sand,  some  boiled  oil,  some  red  lead, 
and  a  little  plaster  of  Paris.  This  cement  re- 
sembles moist  sand  when  put  on,  but  it  sticks 
well,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  as  hard  as 
freestone,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  This 
plaster  is  streaked  off  in  blocks,  and  a  build- 
ing so  covered  looks  like  one  built  of  hard 
brown  polished  freestone.  We  have  heard 
objections  made  to  such  buildings,  but  not  one 
by  a  person  who  had  taste  and  experience  in 
architecture.  This  cement  does  not  scale  off; 
it  endures  and  forms  a  thorough  coating  of 
artificial  stone.  The  only  objection  worthy  of 
note,  urged  against  them,  that  we  have  heard, 
is  this — "after  all,  they  are  not  so  good  as 
brick  buildings,  which  are  no  shams  ;"  these 
words,  we  have  remarked,  for  they  appeared 
in  print  in  a  daily  paper  in  our  city,  but  the 
objection  urged  against  the  artificial  stone ' 
fronts  can  be  as  strongly  urijed  against  the 
painting  of  any  building.  Faint  is  put  on  to 
preserve  and  beautify  a  building,  and  su  is  the 
artificial  stone  cement. — Ledger. 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Notes  on  our  Vernacular. 
No.  1. 

The  subject  of  language  is  considered  by 
many — perhaps  it  may  be  said  by  most — as 
dry  and  uninteresting.  It  is  thought  to  be 
devoid  in  great  measure  of  those  interesting 
facts  and  incidents,  beautiful  illustrations,  and 
nice  theoretical  deductions  which  render  many 
other  studies  so  rich  and  so  pleasing.  Btit 
this  idea,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  is  errone- 
ous. Its  general  prevalence  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  prejudices  formed  from  school-day 
experiences — to  unpleasant  reminiscences  of 
dry  and  half-understood  grammatical  recita- 
tions and  unamiable  parsing  exercises.  This 
result  is  doubtless  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  a 
delect  in  the  method  of  teaching  grammar 
pursued  in  many  of  our  schools.  And  yet 
even  when  imperfectly  taught,  this  study  is 
not  altogether  useless,  however  disagreeable 
and  uninviting  it  may  be  to  the  pupil.  Like 
every  other  study,  properly  so  called,  it  serves 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  mind,  and  it  is 
particularly  calculated  to  give  to  the  thoughts 
a  habit  of  accuracy  and  care.  There  is,  in- 
deed, not  a  little  of  our  intellectual  food  (or 
perhaps  in  such  case  it  should  be  called  intel- 


lectual medicine)  that  is  more  or 
table  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  on  I  hat 
least  when    properly  administers 
less  wholesome. 

But  I  do  not  propose  in  these  "  Notes"  to 
administer  to  the  reader,  a  dose  of  grammati- 
cal medicine,  or  to  offer  him  anything  parti- 
cularly disagreeable  to  his  intellectual  appetite. 
For  although  the  study  of  language,  in  its 
more'  abstract  relations,  requires  a  mind  of 
a  peculiar  temperament  to  appreciate  its  beau- 
ties and  attractions,  yet  there  are  not  a  few- 
facts  and  inquiries  connected  with  the  subject 
which  are  calculated  to  interest  all,  even  those 
who  are  the  most  indisposed  to  philological 
investigations,  and  who  retain  from  their  child- 
hood the  most  undiminished  abhorrence  of 
grammar  books. 

To  present  occasionally  to  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend,"  in  a  desultory  manner,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  classification  or  arrange- 
ment, some  of  these  more  interesting  points  of 
the  subject,  is  the  object  of  these  "  Notes." 
Though  they  will  consist  chiefly  of  notices  of 
interesting  etymologies,  and  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  confine 
himself  very  strictly  to  the  subject,  or  to  ex- 
clude from  his  essays  occasional  digression. 

The  nursery  is  a  school  for  the  study  of 
language  which  is  interesting  to  almost  every 
one:  for  who  is  not  amused  and  entertained 
in  observing  the  gradual  unfolding  in  the 
minds  of  children,  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words,  and  of  the  mode 
of  connecting  them  in  sentences.  What  curi- 
ous mistakes  they  often  commit  in  attempting 
to  generalize  the  principles  of  construction  and 
etymology,  in  cases  where  correct  principles 
would  authorize  it,  but  where  vse — the  admit- 
ted ruler  in  matters  of  language — does  not 
sanction  it.  "  Nowheri"  said  a  little  girl  to 
me  some  time  ago,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
time : — nowhen,  and  why  not  have  such  a 
word  ?  we  have  nowise,  nowhere,  and  formerly 
nowhither.  Nowhen  would  be  equally  correct 
were  it  not  that  custom  does  not  allow  it. 
Adverbs  appear  to  be  particularly  puzzling  to 
children,  as  indeed  their  true  nature  and  pro- 
perties are  to  people  of  larger  growth.  We 
sometimes  hear  children  connect  adjectives 
with  them,  and  thus  change  them  to  nouns. 
"  Is  it  a  great  far  home?"  inquired  a  little  fel- 
low of  his  father  the  other  day.  He  had 
doubtless  heard  of  a  great  while,  which  though 
not  precisely  a  similar  expression,  is  sufficient- 
ly near  to  it  to  excuse  a  mistake  in  one  so 
young.  But  my  readers  will  supply  from 
their  own  observation  abundance  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind.  Words  and  sentences  not 
a  few  have  dropped  from  the  untutored  lips  of 
children,  that  would  furnish  texts  for  long  and 
interesting  grammatical  disquisitions. 

In  attempting  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language,  we  commit  mistakes  even  more 
amusing  than  those  that  children  are  guilty  of 
while  acquiring  their  mother  tongue.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  will  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  letter  from  Tsow  Chaoog,  whom  many 
of  my  readers  will  remember  as  the  China- 
man who  was  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
Nathan  Dunn's  Chinese  Museum,  in  this  city, 
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and  whose  chief  business  was  to  write  the 
names  of  visiters  on  cards,  both  in  Chinese 
and  English,  for  a  small  fee.  He  wrote  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil  and  Indian  ink,  and  his 
writing  had  the  appearance  of  copperplate 
printing.  He  spoke  English  imperfectly,  but 
his  inaccurate  know  ledge  of  the  language  was 
less  apparent  in  his  conversation  than  in  his 
writing,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  latter  from  the 
specimen  here  given.  Doubtless  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  same  beautiful  hand  that  excited  so 
much  admiration  in  the  visiters  to  the  Mu- 
seum. Tsow  returned  to  China  in  1848,  and 
soon  after  reaching  home,  addressed  this  letter 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  as 
follows,  the  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capi- 
tals, being  as  in  the  original : 

'  Canton  October  24,  1848 

"Mr  E.  E.  Smith 

"  Dear  Sir.  I  by  the  ship  Concordia  go  to 
hong-kong  107  day  pleasant  passenger,  and 
nice  Capt.  the  ship  lost  200  bale  longcloth. 
40  box  vitron  and  a  mate.  I  go  up  to  canton 
find  my  father  dead  in  jany  1847  and  find  my 
old  brother  dead  in  april  1847  may  be  i  came 
back  to  U.  S.  in  2  or  3  years,  i  hope  you 
and  your  family  happy  always. 

Your  friend  Tsow  Ciiaoog 

"  Please  tell  America  friends  my  send  him 
compliments." 

This  use  of  the  possessive  my  instead  of  the 
nominative,  is  not  peculiar  to  Tsow  Chaoog ; 
I  have  known  of  at  least  one  child  who  was 
for  a  long  time  in  the  practice  of  using  this 
pronoun  in  place  of  both  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases. 

LLN. 


"Filling  up  time  with,  and  for  God,  is  the 
way  lo  rise  up  and  lie  down  in  peace." 


Fur  "  The  Kricnd." 

EVERMORE. 

Spirit !  be  thou  watching,  seeking 

I' or  thy  Teacher's  blessed  speaking — 

For  His  words  of  solace  breaking 

On  thy  bosom  sliipp'd  and  sore — 
For  His  calls  from  slumber  waking 

Evermore — 

List  llien  to  His  councils — chiding — 
Precious  things  Iron)  vile  dividing, 
Let  Him  in  Ihy  heart  abiding 

Gently  pour 
An  influence — o\r  thy  soul  presiding 

Evermore. 

Very  sofily  is  the  motion 
Asking  for  thy  heart's  devotion, 
Calling  from  the  world's  commotion 

Thy  thoughts  to  sour  — 
Stilling  passion's  troubled  ocean — 

Evermore. 

Christian — richest  gifts  await  thee, 

Let  this  holy  hope  elate  thee, 

Though  the  proud  deride  and  hate  thee, 

Christ  will  only  love  thee  more, 
And  His  blessed  voice  shall  greet  thee 

Evermore. 

See  !  the  heavenly  prospect  brighten; 
See!  the  hope  of  glory  heighten — 
All  thy  burdens  soon  shall  lighten 

With  a  bliss  unknown  before, 
And  thy  soul  thy  Cod  delight  in 

Evermore. 


Cease  then  every  sad  repining — 
On  thy  Father's  love  reclining, — 
Every  earthly  trust  resigning 

Thy  warfare  o'er — 
Thy  s  ul  in  spotless  garments  shining, 
Shall,  through  thy  Saviour's  blest  refining, 

Rejoice  evermore. 


For  "  Tile  Friend." 

Shivery  in  the  South. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  resident  of 
a  southern  city,  he  tried  to  dwell  with  much 
delight  upon  the  happiness  of  the  negro  slaves, 
and  to  persuade  himself  and  us,  that  being  the 
property  of  another,  was  the  best  condition  for 
them.  But  when  asked  why  they  ran  away 
as  they  had  the  opportunity,  if  his  account  of 
their  enjoyments  was  true,  he  admitted  the 
fact  was  too  strong  to  argue  against.  The 
case  from  the  Richmond  paper  is  proof  of  the 
sentiment  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  southern 
man,  that  slavery  is  a  state  of  constant  war 
between  the  master  and  his  slave. 

"  A  Negro  Shot. — We  find  the  following  in  the  Rich- 
mond  Republican  : 

"  '  A  gentleman  named  Ball,  overseer  for  Edward  T. 
Tayloe,  finding  it  necessary  to  chastise  a  field-hand 
lor  insolence  or  idleness,  attempted  lo  do  so  in  the  field, 
when  the  negro  resisted,  made  fight,  and  being  t<  e 
strongest  of  the  two,  gave  the  overseer  a  very  severe 
beating,  and  then  betook  himself  to  the  woods.  Mr. 
Ball,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
proceeding  to  Mr.  Tayloe's  residence,  informed  him  of 
what  had  occurred.  Mr.T.  in  company  with  Ball  re- 
paired to  the  cornfield,  to  which  the  negro  had  return- 
ed, and  demanded  to  know  the  cause  of  his  conduct. 
The  negro  replied  that  Mr.  Rail  had  attempted  lo 
whip  him,  but  that  he  would  not  submit  lo  it.  Mr. 
T.  lold  him  he  should,  and  ordering  him  to  cross  his 
hands,  directed  Mr.  Ball  to  take  hold  of  him.  Mr.  13. 
did  so,  but  perceiving  that  the  negro  had  drawn  a 
knife,  told  Mr.  Tayloe  of  it,  who  immediately  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
shot  the  negro  dead  at  his  feet.'  Upon  this  the  Rich- 
mond Republican  comments  as  follows:  'Mr. '1'.  did 
just  what  every  man  who  has  the  management  of  ne- 
groes should  do — enlbrce  obedience  or  kill  luein.  We 
are  as  much  opposed  as  man  can  be  to  cruelty  to 
negroes,  lint  we  would  rather  see  every  one  in  the 
State  shot  down,  than  lo  permit  them  lo  rule  their 
masters.  Mr.  Tayloe  is  said  to  be  a  humane  and  in- 
dulgent owner,  but  he  is  not  to  be  run  over  rough 
shod.'  " — Ledger. 

Do  men  who  utter  such  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  right  and  the  propriety  of  shooting 
down  other  men,  whose  souls  are  as  valuable 
as  theirs,  expect  to  give  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  and  to  be  rewarded  accord- 
ingly! Let  them  seriously  reflect  before  they 
appear  at  the  bar  of  infinite  judgment  and  jus- 
tice, with  their  brother's  blood  upon  their  gar- 
ments. 

Like  other  robbers,  kidnappers  of  bond  or 
free,  become  so  destitute  of  human  kindness, 
and  of  all  regard  lor  the  rights  of  others,  that 
they  will  murder  black  or  white,  to  effect  their 
nefarious  purposes.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
slaveholders  are  never  convicted  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  dreadful  system  !  It  cannot  be  ; 
until  they  harden  themselves  against  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  times  illuminates 
their  hearts,  and  shows  them  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  justice,  and  mercy,  and  hu- 
mility. 

Iniquity  of  various  forms  and   grades  is 


rapidly  increasing  in  our  land,  of  which  slave- 
stealing  is  one. 

"Arrest  for  Kidnapping — We  learn  from  the  East- 
on  (Md.)  Gazette,  that  a  few  nights  ago,  in  Caroline 
county,  two  men  made  arrangements  to  meet  a  slave 
named  Tom,  near  Greensboro',  and  that  Tom  having 
informed  his  master  of  the  affair,  four  white  men  ac- 
companied him  to  the  spot,  and  found  the  two  slran- 
gers  there  in  a  carriage.  Mr.  Dill  caught  hold  of  the 
vehicle  to  arrest  them,  when  he  received  a  ball  through 
his  ear,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  Another  of 
the  whiles  who  caught  hold  of  the  horses  was  also 
fired  at,  but  without  etFccl.  The  supposed  kidnappers 
then  made  their  escape,  but  were  pursued,  and  one  of 
them,  named  Wicks,  arrested  at  Dover,  Del.  The 
other,  named  Dorrity,  made  his  escape.  These  men 
keep  a  small  store  at  a  place  called  Sandtown,  near 
the  Maryland  line,  and  the  Gazette  says,  they  make 
it  a  regular  business  to  entice  slaves  away  in  order  to 
secure  the  reward." — D.  News. 

"  Kidnapping  in  Ohio. — Two  persons  calling  them- 
selves men,  named  Collier  and  Davis,  kidnapped  a 
coloured  man  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  a  few  days 
ago.  Collier  first  borrowed  mnney  from  his  victim, 
and  under  pretence  of  paying  it,  enticed  him  to  his 
house.  Here  he  was  despoiled  of  Ins  freedom  papers, 
gagged  and  bound,  and  carried  into  Kentucky.  Alter 
Hie  commission  of  this  horrid  outrage,  Collier  went  to 
church  dressed  in  the  coloured  man's  clothing.  When 
the  facts  became  known,  the  kidnappers  were  arrested, 
but  alterwards  made  their  escape  and  fled  to  Kentuc- 
!  ky.  At  the  last  advices,  the  coloured  man  was  con. 
fined  in  the  Gieenupsburg  (Ky.)  jail." — Cleveland 
Forest  City. 

"  Attempt  to  Sell  a  Free  Woman  as  a  Slave. — Oscar 
R.  Mitchell,  lately  from  Cincinnati,  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  City  Court  of  Louisville,  on  Saturday,  7th  ult., 
upon  the  charge  of  holding  in  slavery,  and  attempting 

I  to  sell,  a  tree  woman  of  colour,  called  Elizabeth  Kane, 
liy  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  girl  was  a  Iree 

I  person,  said  lo  have  been  born  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio; 
that  she  resided  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  house  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  was  a  married  man,  and  was  always  re. 
puled  lo  be  free;  that  they  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  girl 

I  left;  thai  Ann   1 1  ol  Icy,  a  woman  of  ill-fame,  made  a 

:  bill  of  sale  for  the  girl  to  Mitchell,  without  receiving 

[  any  compensation,  but  alterwards  said  that  it  was  lor 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Mitchell  to  sell  her  in  Ihe 
South,  and  she  (Ann  Holleyj  w.is  to  have  half  the 

I  money  received.  The  girl,  it  appears,  got  to  know 
something  of  this  bill  of  sale,  and  afterwards,  when 
Mitchell  iried  to  get  her  to  go  lo  Louisville  with  him, 

!  she  refused,  until  he  assured  her,  in  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, thai  he  had  no  claim  upon  her,  and  that  tho 
bill  of  sale  had  been  burned.  The  proof  further  show- 
ed, that  in  Louisville,  Mitchell  and  his  wile  seized  the 

j  girl  as  a  slave,  and  exhibited  the  bill  of  sale  as  evi- 
dence of  lille.  Mitchell  was  held  lo  bail  in  $1500. 
The  punishment  lor  the  offence  is  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary,  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten 
years." — Ledger. 

It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  Mit- 
chell and  his  wife  to  be  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  a  lew  years,  where  they  might 
taste  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  and  the  benefits 
of  cool  reflection  on  the  wickedness  of  their 
designs,  so  as  to  repent  of  it,  and  lor  the  future 
amend  their  ways. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  citizens  of  Georgia 
dispensing  with  the  legal  forms  of  trial  by 
jury,  in  a  regular  court  of  justice,  and  taking 
the  lives  of  five  coloured  persons  for  murder- 
ing their  master.  According  to  the  newspaper 
accounts,  it  was  a  shocking  piece  of  butchery 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves;  but  for  white  people 
who  probably  considered  themselves  men  of 
education,  to  hang  up  five  persons  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  partakes  of  the  spirit  and  age  of 
barbarity,  and  savours  of  the  bloody  spirit  of 
revenge. 

"Oil  Saturday  week,  five  negroes,  who  confjssed  lo 
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having  murdered  Mr.  James  Houston,  in  Melntosli 
county,  Ga,,  were  tried  by  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
found  guilty,  and  immediately  hung." — D.  News. 

We  should  suppose  that  the  slave  owners 
in  Virginia  must  be  convinced  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  white  population  to  any  invasion  of  their 
rights  by  other  nations,  reaches  the  coloured 
people,  and  gradually  kindles  in  their  breasts 
the  desire  to  be  and  to  live  like  their  white 
neighbours.  The  following  savours  a  little  of 
the  old  Egyptian  policy,  to  draw  the  chains  of 
bondage  a  little  tighter,  so  as  to  guard,  if  pos- 
sible, against  the  disruption  of  the  ties  of  mas- 
ter and  slave.  But  the  work  is  on  the  wheel, 
and  Divine  Providence  will  in  his  time  and 
way  grant  "deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound." 

"  Insubordination  Among  the  Sialics  in  Virginia. — 
The  Richmond,  Norfolk  and  Fredericksburg  papers 
allude  frequently  to  the  spirit  of  insubordination  among 
the  slaves,  which  they  attribute  to  a  recent  pardon  by 
the  Governor  of  a  slave  who  had  killed  an  overseer. 
The  Fredericksburg  Herald  says  : — 

" '  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact,  its  truth  is  unde- 
niable, that  a  greater  degree  of  insubordination  has 
been  manifested  by  the  negro  population,  within  the 
last  few  months,  than  in  any  previous  period  in  our 
history  as  a  State.  Our  exchanges  from  all  quarters 
of  Virginia  come  to  us  freighted  with  accounts  of  at- 
tacks of  negroes  on  their  masters  or  overseers,  and  a 
general  laxity  of  punishment  seems  to  pervade  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Old  Dominion.  And  not  only 
is  it  abroad  that  the  spirit  of  mischief  seems  brewing, 
but  even  here,  we  might  cite  several  notable  instan- 
ces that  have  been  named  to  us. 

"  '  We  have  heard  of  negroes  who  refused  to  be  chas- 
tised by  overseers,  and  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
resist.  Kitchen  servants,  who  teach  their  children 
that  no  such  relative  position  as  master  and  slave  ought 
of  right  to  exist,  and  that  henceforth  the  term  is  to  be 
repudiated,  and  instead  of  master  it  is  to  be  Mr.  And 
instead  of  their  offspring  applying  the  terms  heretofore 
known  as  father  and  mother,  among  the  blacks,  it  is 
to  be  pa  and  ma!  This  might  be  ludicrous  to  com- 
ment upon,  but  it  shows  the  progressiveness  of  the 
times,  and  develops  a  feeling  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation which  has  never  before  been  known  to  exist. 

"'  We  conceive  it  to  be  time  that  all  parties  under- 
stood each  other  upon  this  subject,  and  while  we 
should  object  to  anything  which  might  smack  of  heart- 
less severity,  yet  personal  salety  may  demand  some 
abridgment  of  the  extended  privileges  which  are  now 
allowed  to  the  colored  population.  It  ia  now  a  de- 
batable point,  as  to  which  color  shall  use  the  sidewalk, 
and  which  give  way— a  point  that  we  think  had  better 
be  settled  at  once.  Let  the  public  see  to  these  matters 
in  lime,  or  great  severity  will  be  required  after  a  time, 
while  a  little  wholesome  restriction  just  now  will  ob- 
viate its  necessity  and  application  then.'  " 

The  following  paragraph  breathes  a  differ- 
ent tone,  perhaps  from  the  anticipation  of  the 
increasing  repugnance  of  many  of  the  bond- 
men to  their  fetters,  and  the  efforts  they  may 
make  to  sunder  them.  No  benefit  can  arise 
from  terming  the  opponents  of  slavery,  fana- 
tics. They  have  a  far  better  ground  for  their 
hatred  of  the  system,  than  the  holders  of  the 
human  goods  and  chattels  have,  for  their  tide 
to  what  they  deem  their  property.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  measures 
they  should  adopt  to  make  themselves  the 
most  secure,  shows  the  confusion  they  are 
often  in,  and  is  an  evidence  that  their  cause  is 
a  rotten  one. 

"  Melioration  of  Slavery. — The  Southern  Free  Press, 
in  an  article  on  the  melioration  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
suggests  the  passage  of  laws  in  the  Southern  Stales, 


prohibiting  the  separation  of  slave  families.  The 
suggestion  is  a  most  humane  and  considerate  one. 
The  Southern  Press  says  : 

"  'The  South  has  a  great  moral  conflict  to  wage  ; 
and  it  is  for  her  to  put  on  the  most  invulnerable  moral 
panoply.  Hence  it  is  her  duty  .as  well  as  interest  to 
mitigate  or  remove  whatever  of  evil  that  results  inci- 
dentally from  the  institution.  The  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  is  one  of  these  evils, 
which  we  know  is  generally  avoided  and  repudiated 
there — although  cases  sometimes  occur  which  we  ob- 
serve are  seized  by  these  Northern  fanatics  as  charac- 
teristic illustrations  of  the  system.  Now  we  can  see 
no  great  evil  or  inconvenience,  but  much  good,  in  the 
prohibition  by  law  of  such  occurrences.  Let  the  hus- 
band and  wife  be  sold  together,  and  the  parents  and 
minor  children.  Such  a  law  would  affect  but  slightly 
the  general  value  or  availability  of  slave  property — 
and  would  prevent  in  some  cases  the  violence  done  to 
the  feelings  of  such  connections,  by  sales  either  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  master  and  slave  to  promote  mar- 
riage, and  the  observance  of  all  its  duties  and  rela- 
tions.' " 
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Correction. — Matt.  iii.  6,  at  the  top  of  the 
first  column  of  the  last  page  of  our  last  num- 
ber, should  be  Mali.  iii.  6. 


During  the  present  season  there  has  been 
an  unusual  number  of  steamboat  accidents, 
attended  with  the  loss  of  many  lives.  If  the 
evil  is  within  the  reach  of  remedy,  and  in 
many  instances  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  inexcusable  recklessness  or  careless- 
ness, it  should  be  applied  forthwith,  and  the 
penalty  for  neglecting  every  requisite  precau- 
tion to  secure  the  safety  of  passengers,  should 
be  rigidly  enforced.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
law  designed  to  operate  for  the  protection  of 
the  travelling  community  from  steamboat  ac- 
cidents, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  provi- 
sions may  be  carried  out,  and  prove  adequate 
to  remedy  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  meet. 
Distress  and  mourning  have  been  brought  into 
the  dwellings  of  many  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  by  these  awful  cala- 
mities, and  there  are  few  if  any,  exempt  from 
the  liability  of  suffering  by  them,  either  in 
their  own  persons,  or  those  of  their  friends. 
There  should  therefore  be  a  general  effort 
made  to  discountenance  and  put  down  those 
lines,  which  appear  to  regard  speed  more  than 
salety,  and  are  willing  to  hazard  human 
life  when  their  pride  or  their  purse  demand 
an  extra  pressure  of  steam.  Another  of 
these  fatal  catastrophes  has  just  occurred 
on  the  North  River,  which,  though  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  wilful  carelessness  or  reck- 
lessness, shows  that  there  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient precaution  taken  to  have  the  machinery 
properly  examined  and  made  of  the  requisite 
strength. 

The  New  York  Tribune  describes  the  dis- 
aster as  follows : 

"The  Reindeer  left  this  city  on  Saturday,  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  Albany,  under  command 
of  Capt.  C.  W.  Earnham,  having  on  board  a  large 
number  of  passengers.  Immediately  after  she  left 
Bristol  landing,  one  of  her  pipes  exploded,  killing  ten 
or  twelve  instantly ;  others  that  were  scalded  badly 


have  since  died.  A  large  number  of  passengers  are 
scalded,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  die  of  their 
injuries. 

"  The  pipe  which  connects  the  (lues,  called  the 
connection  of  the  return  flues,  burst.  The  steam 
forced  its  way  through  a  partition  between  decks,  and 
thence  through  a  pantry  into  the  lower  cabin,  where 
a  large  number  of  passengers  were  dining.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  every  person  in  that  cabin  was  killed  or 
seriously  injured.  The  force  of  the  steam  also  car. 
ried  away  the  sinoke-pipe,  which  fell  across  the  hur- 
ricane deck,  breaking  it  down.  Above  the  deck  no 
one  was  injured  except  the  engineers  and  cooks. 
The  explosion  occurred  shortly  after  1  o'clock,  p.  m., 
on  Saturday. 

"Many  of  the  passengers  were  dining  in  the  lower 
saloon  when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  The  boilers 
being  below  deck,  the  loss  of  life  was  most  serious  in 
that  cabin.  A  majority  of  the  killed  arc  believed  to 
be  waiters  at  the  table.  The  wounded  were  taken  on 
shore,  and  every  attention  rendered  them  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  number  of  passengers  on  board  is  reported 
at  300.  A  number  of  them  threw  themselves  into  the 
river. 

"The  Reindeer  was  considered  to  be  in  an  excel- 
lent condition — this  being  the  second  season  that  she 
has  been  upon  the  line.  The  cost  of  her  was  about 
§100,000. 

"  A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  those  on  board 
have  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  look  for 
friends,  take  care  of  the  injured,  or  take  charge  of  the 
remains  of  the  killed.  The  scene  of  the  calamity  is 
most  painful. 

"  A  despatch  from  Saugcrties,  dated  Sunday  even- 
ing, gives  a  list  of  the  killed  up  to  that  time." 

At  that  time  there  were  twenty-eight  dead 
and  twenty-one  badly  scalded.  We  learn  that 
four  of  the  latter  have  died  since,  and  others 
are  not  likely  to  survive  long. 


WANTED 

To  commence  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Session,  a  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Primary 
School,  at  West-town  Boarding-school.  Apply 
to  Hannah  Rhoads,  Marple,  Delaware  county, 
Pa.;  Beulah  H.  Nicholson,  Haddonfield,  N. 
J.;  Sidney  Coates,  No.  330  Arch  street,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  Female  Teacher  will  be  wanted  for 
Friends'  Select  School,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
about  the  1st  of  Tenth  month.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Thomas  Dugdale  or  William 
J.  Allinson. 


WANTED  a  graduate  of  Haverford  School 
or  other  seminary,  as  Assistant  in  Penn  Ave- 
nue School,  near  Sixth  and  Noble  streets. 

Joseph  Whitall. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Exeter,  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  12th  of  Eighth  month,  Morton  Albertson, 
to  Sarah  Pim,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth  Lee. 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  the  Seventh  month  last,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  M.  Cooper,  Rebecca 
Kirkwood,  in  the  '56th  year  of  her  age.  Although 
from  the  effects  of  her  disease  her  suffering  was  great, 
yet  she  bore  it  with  Christian  fortitude,  observing  to 
a  friend,  what  a  favour  it  was  to  feel  no  condemnation 
at  such  a  time  ;  and  again,  that  all  was  joy  and  peace, 
and  she  thought  the  conflict  would  soon  be  over. 
She  frequently  supplicated  to  be  released  ;  and  one  of 
her  last  expressions  was,  "  Come,  sweet  Lord,  come 
quickly."  She  quietly  departed,  leaving  her  bereaved 
relatives  the  consoling  belief  that  her  purified  spirit 
has  entered  that  abode,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  forever  at  rest. 
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